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INTRODUCTION. 


Whoever  has  employed  bis  time  on  a  long  and  laborious  work,  is  anxious  to  prove  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  himself,  the  utility  of  what  he  has  performed ;  since  the  imputation 
aud  the  consciousness  of  having  misapplied  such  efforts,  are  almost  equally  unpleasing. 
If  anthority  be  allowed  an  adequate  justification,  the  translator  from  classic  writers  has 
little  occasion  to  argue  in  his  own  defence,  the  practice  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  being  undeniably  on  his  side.  Of  Italian  aud  French  literature, 
translations  from  the  classics  form  no  small  or  unimportant  part;  and  if  in  our  own 
language,  accurate  versions  of  many  ancient  authors  be  still  wanting,  the  deficiency  is 
owing,  I  conceive,  to  some  other  cause,  rather  than  to  any  disapprobation  of  such  works 
in  those  by  whom  they  might  have  been  performed.  Perhaps  the  literary  rank  assigned 
in  this  country  to  translators,  is  not  elevated  enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
learned;  perhaps  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has  not  yet  been  turned  sufficiently  that 
way,  to  make  the  reward  in  general  proportionate  to  the  labour.  Mliatever  be  the 
cause  that  more  has  not  been  done,  translations  of  eminent  merit  have  appeared  among 
lis  in  a  sufficient  number,  to  prove  decisively  the  opinion  held  of  them  by  some  of  our 
most  accurate  and  judicious  scholars.  In  translating  the  Ancient  Poets,  our  countrymen 
have,  indeed,  very  honourably  exerted  their  talents,  and  their  success  has  proved  that 
our  language  is  fuUy  calculated  for  the  transfusion  of  the  highest  classicid  beauties: 
while  the  French,  among  whom  the  demand  for  translations  has  urged  them  to  be  per» 
formed  at  any  rate,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  prosaic  versions  of  the 
noblest  poems  of  antiquity.  The  honour  thus  acquired,  ought  to  have  encouraged  us  to 
proceed  in  laying  open  the  remaining  stores  of  ancient  literature.  But  it  is  an  humbler 
task  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  prose  writer,  than  to  emulate  the  flights  and  harmony  of  a 
poet 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  important  objection,  that  can  be  made  to  works  of  tliis 
nature,  which  is  founded  on  a  fear  that  they  may  encourage  indolence,  and  introduce 
the  superficial  ostentation  of  a  knowledge  neither  sound  nor  accurate,  to  the  prejudice  of 
real  learning.  That  vanity  may  be  furnished,  by  transktions,  with  the  means  of  pre- 
tending to  acquisitions  which  she  has  not  made,  cannot  perhaps  be  denied,  and  such 
effects  may  certainly  be  traced  in  many  writings  of  our  continental  neighbours ;  but  that 
literature  will  thereby  be  injured,  is  not  equally  capable  of  proof.  The  foundation  ol 
learning  is  usually  laid,  if  laid  at  ail,  and  the  taste  for  it  imbibed,  if  it  can  be  communis 
cated,  before  the  student  has  the  liberty  of  considering  whether  it  is  easier  to  read  the 
ancients  in  their  own  languages  or  in  modern  versions ;  and  till  we  hear  that  some  per* 
sons  have  studied  Greek,  because  there  were  books  in  that  language  of  which  they  could 
not  find  translations,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  few,  if  any,  will  neglect  such  studies  on 
the  mere  prospect  of  that  assistance.  But  an  abuse,  if  it  did  exist,  ought  not  to  preclude 
Uie  use ;  and  whoever  recollects  how  much  our  favourite  Shakspeare  enlaiged  the  trea- 
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tures  of  his  active  mind,  by  information  dednoed  from  these  aeoondary  sources,  will  con- 
fess, at  least,  that  an  excellent,  as  well  as  an  impertinent  or  idle  use  may  be  made  of 
translated  Classics. 

In  this  country,  where  successful  industry  produces  eleyation  of  rank,  and  g:iTes  access 
to  polished  society,  there  will  always  be  many  persons,  who  with  enlightened  and  dis- 
cerning minds,  and  a  considerable  disposition  to  literature,  are  debarred  from  the  perusal 
of  ancient  authors  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  education.  Many  by  birth  entitled  to  eyery 
adyantage,  are  early  called  away  from  learning  to  scenes  of  active  occupation.  Some 
such  I  have  seen,  and  highly  value,  who,  not  ashamed  of  a  deficiency  occasioned  by  una- 
yoidable  circumstances,  or  by  honest,  useful,  and  honourable  occupations,  are  desirous  to 
form,  if  possible,  complete  collections  of  approved  and  elegant  translations.  But  whether 
the  desire  of  such  aid  be  thus  genersl,  or  directed  only  to  particular  authors,  whether  it 
be  entertained  by  men  or  women,  it  is  liberal  in  its  land,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
gratified. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  unlearned  persons  that  tnuislations  may  be  of  service  :  to  those  also 
who  are  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  they  are  often  highly  useful.  In 
obscure  and  perplexed  passages,  they  who  publish  notes,  not  nnfrequentiy  consult  their 
ease,  by  passing  over  in  silence  what  they  are  not  able  to  explain ;  and  even  they  by 
whom  the  Latin  versions  annexed  to  Greek  authors  were  formed,  will  be  found  on  many 
occasions,  by  rendering  word  for  word,  to  have  left  the  sense  as  dark  as  they  iound  it  in 
the  original ;  but  a  translator  into  vernacular  language,  is  a  commentator,  who  is  bound, 
if  possible,  to  explain  every  thing :  his  version,  in  order  to  be  approved,  must  have  the 
mr  and  manner  of  an  original,  and  he  has  no  more  license  to  be  obscure  than  if  it  really 
were  so.  Being  confined  to  this  attention  throughout,  he  usually  examines  and  compares 
with  greater  diligence  than  any  other  commentator :  he  is  compelled  at  least  to  under- 
stand himself,  which  is  one  good  step  towards  being  intelligible  to  others,  and,  where  he 
finds  this  wholly  impracticable,  is  driven  ingenuously  to  confess  it  If  this  reasoning  bo 
not  fallacious,  it  must  happen,  that,  in  good  versions,  illustrations  will  often  be  found, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  fr*om  any  editions  of  the  original :  this  at  least  I  have  found 
by  experience,  in  rendering  Herodotus,  that,  after  consulting  all  the  commentators,  I  have 
frequently  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  considerations,  before  I  could  make  my 
translation  entirely  dear  and  satisfiiGtory  to  myself. 

If  the  practice  of  translating  be  fully  approved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 
claim  of  Herodotus  to  an  early  distinction  of  this  kind.  His  matter  is  no  less  curious 
than  diversified,  and  his  history,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  and  diligent  researchet 
oonld  make  it,  entitled  to  attention  and  belief.  When  he  approaches  to  his  own  times, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  him  of  error  or  inaccuracy ;  and,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  some  particulars  respecting  the  Persian  invasion,  he  is  in  that  matter  as  moderate  as 
any  of  his  countrymen;  and,  in  a  case  so  very  extraordinary,  the  deposition  of  such  a 
witness  must  deserve  particular  consideration. 

Yet  Herodotus,  though  mentioned  always  with  respect,  and  dignified  by  courtesy  with 
the  titie  of  the  Father  of  History,  has  been  treated  with  some  neglect  by  the  English 
literati.  While  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  have  been  naturaliied  among  us,  in  correct 
and  elegant  translations,  this  Historian,  the  first  remaining  link  of  that  important  chain, 
has  hitherto  been  represented  only  by  Littlebury.  The  scarceness  of  that  translation, 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  its  form,  from  wanting  the  usual  subdivisions ;  the 
entire  absence  of  notes,  so  particularly  necessary  to  this  author;  and  other  defects,  which 
it  might  seem  invidious  here  to  mention,  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  suppljring  the 
public  with  another.    From  the  nature  of  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  present  translation. 
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it  will  easily  be  peroeiTed,  that  I  have  been  more  desirous  to  assist  and  to  amose  the 
EnH^lish  reader,  than  to  claim  the  credit  of  abstrose  or  oneommon  learning.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said,  by  such  as  are  more  ready  to  throiir  ont  an  acute  than  a  candid  observation, 
that  in  so  doing,  1  have  probably  consulted  my  own  strength,  as  much  as  the  reader's 
oonyenienoe.  This  I  shall  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny :  but  when  it  shall  be  seen 
how  Tarious  the  matter  is,  which,  even  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  collect,  the  imputation  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  extremely  formidable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done,  if  it  shall  be  pronounced, 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  deciding,  that  in  many  topics  of  inquiry,  I  have  in  general 
been  happy  enough  to  avoid  misleading  my  readers. 

From  the  notes  to  M.  Larcher's  celebrated  French  transition,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  intended  evidently  for  the  critical  and  the  learned,  rather  than  the  common 
reader,  I  have  extracted  such  as  seemed  most  suited  to  my  own  design :  to  these  I  have 
subjoined  his  name.  For  the  rest,  which  have  the  signature  T,  annexed,  I  confess  my- 
self responsible :  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few,  the  contribution  of  one  or  two  friends, 
which  for  many  reasons,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  so  numerous,  as  to  have 
demanded  separate  signatures.  The  assistance,  however,  that  I  have  received,  I  shall 
always  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  be  rather  proud  to  declare,  than  studious  to  conceal. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  address,  by  which,  I  hope  the  reader  will  be  convinced,  that 
I  offer  him  a  useful  work,  and  one  executed  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
serve  the  public,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  The  labour  of  almost  three 
years  is  now  submitted  to  his  judgment;  for  which  though  I  have  not  conscious  dignity 
enough  to  dismiss  it  without  any  apprehension,  I  request  no  further  indulgence  than 
candour  will  readily  bestow  on  a  work  of  difficult  execution  ;  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences.  Avocations,  cares,  and  ill-health,  I  have  had  in  common 
with  others ;  but  these  are  so  inseparable  from  human  life,  that  they  ought  perhaps  to 
be  supposed  in  every  estimate  of  labour.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  critics  of  deserved 
eminence  and  popularity,  that  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  a  translation  are  usually, 
without  reserve,  referred  to  the  merit  of  the  original  work ;  while  all  defects  and  imper- 
fections are  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  translator.  To  this  common  lot  of  my 
brethren,  I  also  very  willingly  submit;  nor  can  there  perhaps  be  two  authors  more  likely 
tojustify  such  decisions  than  Herodotus  and  his  Translator.  Had  I  been  aware  how 
much  of  my  time  would  be  occupied  by  this  undertaking,  I  should  probably  have  shrunk 
from  it :  now  it  is  completed,  whether  I  shall  again  venture  upon  that  perilous  ocean, 
wliere  many  a  braver  heart  than  mine  has  trembled,  will  depend  perhaps  upon  the  degree 
of  approbation  which  the  present  adventure  shall  obtain  from  my  impartial  and  judicious 
countrymen. 
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It  may  be  observed  of  biognq>hy,  that  few  things  oonfeesedly  so  useful  have  been  so 
much  perverted  or  so  frequently  abused.  Perhaps  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  uncandid  to 
add,  tbat  this  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  error  of  modem  times.  We  have  seen 
the  lives  of  men  remarkable  neither  for  the  splendour  nor  the  extent  of  their  accomplish- 
ments displayed  in  formidable  volumes,  and  obtruded  on  the  world  with  a  confidence 
which  private  partiality  could  not  justify,  and  which  a  reverence  for  the  public  might 
well  have  moderated :  we  have  seen  the  minute  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  I  had  almosi 
said  betrayed,  and  the  little  weaknesses  of  exalted  and  amiable  minds  ostentatiously  enu- 
merated, fh>m  the  mistaken  idea  of  satisfying  a  curiosity  beneficial  neither  to  science  nor 
to  virtue.  In  writing  ancient  lives,  this  fault  indeed  cannot  be  committed ;  but  even  that 
species  of  biography  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  ambition  of  collecting  every  trifling 
hint  that  antiquity  has  left,  and  swelling  out  the  rest  by  vague  and  often  very  arbitrary 
ooBJectures.  For  my  own  part»  I  should  little  suppose  that  I  treated  the  English  reader 
with  becoming  respect,  if,  in  professing  to  give  a  Life  of  Herodotus,  I  did  not  immediately 
infbfn  him  that  my  materials  were  not  only  very  dubious  but  very  scanty :  such  howevei 
as  they  are,  it  woidd  be  no  difficult  task  to  imitate  the  example  of  many  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  and  expand  my  observations  into  a  serious  volume.  Were  I  to  glean  all  that 
has  been  said  of  my  Historian,  from  the  different  books  which  I  have  necessarily  read ; 
were  I  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  fondness  and  the  impulse  of  fiincy,  rather  than  those  of 
my  cooler  judgment  and  my  regard  for  the  correctness  of  historic  truth,  I  have  a  subject 
before  me  which  might  be  protracted  at  pleasure.  To  me  it  seems  acting  a  more  consis- 
tent part,  once  for  aU  to  declare,  that  there  is  no  regular  account  of  Herodotus,  either 
more  andent  or  more  authentic  than  that  of  Suidas ;  and  this  is  comprised  in  a  very 
narrow  oompass.  What  all  modem  editors  of  his  works  have  said  of  him  rests  chiefly 
OB  the  relation  of  Suidas  as  a  basis,  and  I  might  labour  in  vain  to  find  a  better  guide.  I 
wish  thei«fore  my  readers  to  understandy  that  what  I  shall  produce  will  be  derived  from 
the  same  authority,  with  a  few  additional  remarks  suggested  by  passages  produced  in  the 
Biblaotheea  Gnaca  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Prolegomena  of  Wesseling. 

It  appears  that  the  father  of  history  was  bom^at  Halicamassus,  the  metropolis  of  Caria. 
At  what  particular  period  may  be  collected  from  Aulus  GelUus,  book  xv.  chapter  23,  who 
infonns  us  ^t  the  three  celebrated  historians,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 
flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time.  ''  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,'* 
says  he»  **  Hellanicus  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty-three,  and  Thucydides 
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fortj."  The  Peloponneiiin  war  be^jfan  in  the  second  jear  of  the  eightj-eizth  Olympiad . 
Herodotus  must  consequently  have  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  serenty-lbiirth 
Olympiad.  This  was  four  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Lyxes,  of  his  mother  Dryo :  and  we  are  told  also,  that  his 
family  was  illustrious.  At  this  time  Lygdamis  was  prince  of  Halicamassns,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  universally  detested  for  his  insolence  and  tyranny.  It  is  certain  that  when 
he  grew  up,  Herodotus  left  his  native  place  and  removed  to  Samos :  Suidas  says,  on 
account  of  Lygdamis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  violently  expelled  by  his 
arbitrary  master,  or  whether,  in  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  him- 
self. At  Samos  he  studied  the  Ionic  dialect;  but  as  this  subject  may  be  less  iotellipble 
to  the  English  reader,  I  shall  digress  a  little  upon  it  By  birth  Herodotus  was  a  Dorian, 
and  tlie  dialect  of  his  country  was,  comparatively  speaking,  so  rude  and  dissonant,  that, 
even  in  later  times,  we  hear  the  other  Greeks  reflecting  on  those  who  used  it,  for  their 
broad  and  inharmonious  pronunciation. 

See  Theocritus,  Id.  xv.  ver.  88. 

Tfvytftt  utMfeunvtrm  rX«nwr^rcu  mtrmrrtu 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  "  They  make  a  noise  like  pigeons,  pronouncing  every  thing 
^vith  a  broad  dialect"  To  which  remark,  as  a  kind  of  vindication,  it  is  replied,  in  tlie 
verse  which  follows : 

Which  is.  Surely  Dorians  may  speak  Doric. 

Hesychius  also,  at  the  word  fiuqfiet^o^avoh  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  as  well 
as  the  Carians,  were  so  named  on  account  of  their  harsh  and  indistinct  pronundatiou. 

Herodotus  himself,  book  i.  chapter  56,  informs  us,  that  the  Greek  language  properly 
so  called,  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic ;  the  first,  the  language  of 
the  Pelasgi,  the  last  of  the  Hellenes.  Strabo  also,  in  his  eighth  book,  observes,  that  the 
Ionic  was  the  language  of  Attica,  and  the  Doric  of  .£olia.  The  iEolic  and  the  Doric  did 
not  materially  vary  from  each  other,  and  the  Attic  was  the  Ionic  more  refined.  Herodo- 
tus therefore  having  learned  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  more  pleasing  than  his  native  Done, 
composed  his  history  in  it  To  collect  materials  he  travelled  through  Greece,  Egypt, 
Asia,  Colchis,  Scythia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  &c. ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  he 
personally  visited  most  of  the  places  he  describes. 

Of  the  ardour  with  which  he  was  inspired  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we  have  strong  and 
unequivocal  testimony.  First,  in  his  exile  from  his  country,  whether  voluntary  or  not; 
in  various  animated  expressions  to  this  effect,  scattered  through  his  books ;  but  beet  of 
all  in  his  subsequent  conduct  Understanding  that  a  party  was  formed  against  Lygdamia, 
he  left  Samos,  and  joined  the  friends  of  freedom.  By  their  common  exertions,  the  tyrant 
was  expelled,  and  the  public  liberty  restored.  But,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  contentions  arose,  factions  were  formed,  and  Herodotus  was  a  second  time 
compelled  to  leave  his  country.  He  now  visited  Greece  again,  which  became  the  noble 
theatre  of  his  glory.  It  was  then  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  and  he  did 
not  omit  the  favourable  opportunity  of  reciting  his  history  to  so  illustrious  an  audience. 
I^bably  it  was  only  the  introductory  parts,  or  certain  particular  and  selected  portions ; 
but  there  must  have  been  something  very  captivating  in  his  style,  some  regular  and  con- 
nected series  of  interesting  history,  some  superior  and  striking  character  of  genius :  for 
we  are  informed  that  h«  was  listened  to  with  universal  delight  and  applause;  and  we  are 
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fMrtber  gratified  with  the  curioiis  anecdote  of  Thucydides,  which  has  so  often  been  re- 
lated. He  was  present  at  this  great  solemnity,  with  his  father  Olorus,  and  on  hearing 
the  composition  of  Herodotus,  discovered  the  seeds  of  those  exalted  talents  which  after- 
wards made  his  name  immortaL  After  listening  to  the  father  of  history  with  the  most 
composed  and  serious  attention,  he  burst  into  tears.  He  was  then  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  old ;  and  Herodotus,  obserying  his  emotion,  exclaimed  to  Olorus,  o^^  4  ^vcig  rev 
uiov  9Wf  Tc^  T9t  fitei^nfuirm — Your  son  bums  with  an  ardour  for  science.  This  is  said  to 
haTe  happened  in  the  eighty-first  Oljrmpiad.  Twelye  years  afterwards  the  Historian 
read  a  continuation  or  second  portion  of  his  work  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  feast  of  the 
PanathensBa.  The  people  of  Athens,  not  satisfied  with  heaping  praises  upon  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  ten  talents,  which  gift  was  solemnly  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 

The  next  incident  of  our  author^s  life  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear inconsistent  and  extraordinary.  Honoured  as  all  illustrious  strangers  were  at 
Athens,  and  farourable  as  the  opportunity  must  have  been  to  hare  prosecuted  his  studies, 
and  to  haye  indulged  his  ardour  for  science,  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens ;  but  this  we  find  was  not  tlie  case.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Olympiad,  he  joined  himself  to  a  colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  form 
a  settlement  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Whether  he  was  prompted  on  this  occasion  by  that 
fondness  for  trarelling,  which  always  distinguished  him,  or  whether  he  was  induced  to 
take  this  step  from  motives  of  private  connection  and  attachment,  is  totally  unknown. 
It  is  certain  that  Lysias,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  an  orator,  was  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  him.  At  Thurium,  *  which  was  the  place  then  colonised,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  though  there  are  some  who  assert 
that  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  Pella  however  gave  no  name  to  Herodotus,  but  be- 
came af^wards  famous  for  being  long  the  residence  of  Euripides,  who  from  this  circum- 
stance has  frequently  been  called  the  Bard  of  Pella ;  an  appellation  which  our  poet 
Collins  happily  introduces  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Pity ; 

By  PelU't  bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  griefs  hie  thought  could  frame, 
Reneive  my  humble  rite  ; 

Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 

Thy  sky- worn  robee  of  tenderest  hue, 
And  eyes  of  dewy  light. 

Herodotus,  in  like  manner,  from  his  long  continuance  at  Thurium,  obtained  the  epithet 
of  the  Thurian.  This  appellation  is  no  where  to  be  found  more  early  than  in  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Avienus,  Julian,  Pliny,  and  others,  call  him  the  Thurian ;  while  Strabo,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  any  of  these,  Aristotle  excepted,  in  his  fourteenth  book,  expressly 
calls  him  the  Halicamassian,  adding  however,  that  he  was  afterwards  named  the  Thurian, 
because  he  removed  with  a  colony  to  that  place. 

Pliny  has  an  expression  relating  to  Herodotus,  which  many  have  misinierpreted. 
"  Auctor,"  says  he,  **  ille  Herodotus  historiam  condicHt,  Thuriis  in  Italia ;"  which  has 
been  understood  as  asserting  that  ho  wrote  his  history  at  Thurium.  But  this  is  impossible 
in  fact,  because  I  have  shown,  that  many  years  before  he  went  to  Thurium  at  all,  he  had 
publicly  recited  his  work,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  on  two  very  memorable  occasions;  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  at  Athens.  It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  and  consistent  to  under- 
stand by  this  expression  of  Plinyj  that  he  revised,  corrected,  and  perhaps  enlarged  his 
history  at  Thurium.     Suidas  positively  declares,  that  Herodotus  died  at  Thurium ;  and 

1  Written  also  Tharil  and  Thuriie ;  and  founded  almost  upon  the  spot  where  formerly  had 
ktood  Sybaris,  so  infamous  for  effeminate  manners. 
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though  he  mentions,  as  I  haye  before  intimated,  that  tome  affirmed  him  to  hmTe  died  at 
Pella,  he  produces  no  authority,  which  he  wonid  probably  hare  done,  if  tiiere  bad  been 
any  that  desenred  much  notice.  This  assertion  therefore  appears  not  to  daim  any  grant 
degree  of  confidence ;  but  an  argument  against  his  having  died  at  Thurium  rests  on  • 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  life  of  Thncydides,  by  MareeUinus,  who  affirma,  that  the 
tomb  of  Herodotus  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  among  the  monuments  of  Ounon.  The 
President  Bouhier  has  from  this  concluded  and  asserted  that  he  died  at  Athena.  Of  this 
the  question  of  M.  Larcher,  as  he  has  applied  it  from  Dodwell,  seems  a  sufficient  and  sa- 
tisfactory refutation.  How  can  it  be  proved,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  that  tills  was 
not  a  cenotaph,  one  of  those  marks  of  honour  frequently  paid  to  illustrious  cbaimoters, 
without  regarding  the  place  where  they  might  happen  to  die  ?  Stephen  of  Bjrzantinm 
gives  an  inscription,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Thurium,  which  asserts  unequivocally, 
"  This  earth  contains  in  its  bosom  Herodotus  son  of  Lyxes,  a  Dorian  by  birth,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionian  historians.*' 

Of  the  works  of  Herodotus  we  have  remaining  these  nine  books,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  Kine  Muses  have  been  respectively  annexed;  upon  which  subfeot  I  have  spoken 
somewhat  at  large,  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book.  Whether  he  ever  wrote 
any  thing  else,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy  among  scholars.  Certain  alloaioDs 
and  expressions,  to  be  found  in  the  Kine  Muses,  seem  at  first  sight  to  justify  the  opinion, 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  his  works.  But  this  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  extreme 
uncertainty;  yet  it  becomes  me  to  add,  that  there  are  no  references  pointed  oat  by  the 
learned  to  any  other  of  his  works,  in  any  ancient  author.  Aristotie,  in  his  History  of 
Animals,  book  viiL  chap.  18,  censures  Herodotus  for  saying,  that  at  the  siege  of  Minos  an 
eagle  was  seen  to  drink,  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  birds  yeifAyf/ttfvxti,  having  crooked 
claws,  never  do  drink.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  expression  occurs  in  what  we 
have  remaining  of  Herodotus.  **  Probably,"  says  Fabrioius,  in  reply  to  this,  "  Aristotle 
might  have  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  Kine  Muses  than  has  come  down  to  us." 

The  style  of  Herodotus  might  well  demand  a  separate  dissertation :  this,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  properest  place  to  speak  at  any  length  upon  the  subject  It  has  been  unvieisally 
admired  for  being,  beyond  that  of  all  other  Greek  writers  of  prose,  pure  and  perspicuous. 
Cicero  calls  it  fiuum  atque  tractum,  at  the  same  time  copious  and  polished.  Aristotle 
gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  "ktitf  u^fAtuvii  which  is  literally,  the  comtecied  style,  but  as 
he  explains  it,  it  means  rather  what  we  should  call  the  JUncing  style ;  wherein  the  sen- 
tences are  not  involved  or  complicated  by  art,  but  are  connected  by  simple  conjunctions 
as  they  follow  in  natural  order,  and  have  no  fuU  termination  but  in  the  close  of  the  sense. 
This  he  opposes  to  that  style  which  is  formed  into  regular  periods,  and  rather  censures 
it  as  keeping  the  reader  in  uneasy  suspense,  and  depriving  him  of  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  foreseeing  the  conclusion.  The  former,  he  says,  was  the  method  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  latter  of  his  contemporaries  (Rhet  iii.  9.)  His  own  writings  afford  an  exam- 
ple of  the  latter  style,  cut  into  short  and  frequent  periods,  but  certainly  much  less 
pleasing  than  the  flowing  and  natural  smoothness  of  Herodotus.  Plutarch,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  expressly  to  derogate  from  the  frme  and  authority  of  Herodotus,  in  more  places 
than  one  speaks  of  his  diction  with  the  highest  commendation.  Longinus  also  as  mav 
be  seen  in  various  passages  which  I  have  introduced,  and  commented  upon  in  the  proirress 
of  my  work,  added  his  tribute  to  the  universal  praise. 

Every  one  knows,  who  has  made  the  experiment,  how  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  assimilate  to  the  English  idiom,  the  simple  and  beautiful  terseness  of  Greek  com- 
position.    If  any  scholar  therefore,  who  may  choose  to  compare  my  version  with  the 
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onginal  Greek,  ehall  be  inoKned  to  oensure  me  for  beini;  oooftaiomdly  diffuse,  I  would 
wish  him  to  remember  this. — I  would  desire  him  also  to  cousider,  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  that  petspionous  to  the  less  learned  reader,  which  might  haye  beeu  oonTeyed  in 
fewer  tenns  to  the  apprehemnons  of  the  more  learned  or  the  more  intelligent 

On  the  subfeot  of  tnmslatioiis  in  general,  I  entirely  approve  of  the  opinion  of  Boileau. 
In  a  preceding  publication,  I  have  before  referred  to  this,  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  its 
having  a  place  here,  in  the  words  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  To  trsnslate  servilely  into  modem  language  an  ancient  author,  phrase  by  phrase,  and 
word  by  word,  is  preposterous :  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  original  than  such  a 
copy ;  it  is  not  to  show,  it  is  to  disguise  the  author.  A  good  writer  will  rather  imitate 
than  translate,  and  rather  emulate  than  imitate:  he  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the 
ancient  author  would  have  written,  had  he  wrote  in  the  same  language." 

Letters  on  History. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  many  eminent  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes,  accuse  Herodotus  of  not  having  had  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  austere  and  sacred 
dignity  of  historic  trath«  Ctesias,  in  Photius,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
and,  above  all,  Plutarch,  have  made  strong  and  violent  objections  to  many  of  his  asser- 
tions. To  many  general  censures  which  in  this  respect  have  been  aimed  against  the 
fiune  of  our  historian,  I  have  made  reply  in  various  parts  of  my  notes ;  and  the  plausible 
but  unjust  tract  of  Plutarch,  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  satisfoctorily  refuted,  by  the  Abb^  Geinos,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  what  I  here  offer  the  public  be  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement, 
to  transhite  this  tract  of  Plutarch,  and  with  it  the  learned  Abb^*s  three  Dissertations. 
As  these  last  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  learning,  their  acuteness,  and  their  efficient 
answer  to  all  that  Plutarch  has  alleged,  the  whole  will,  I  think,  make  a  very  necessary 
and  useful  supplement  to  my  present  work. 

I  hare  little  to  say  conceming  the  life  of  Homer,  imputed  by  some  to  Herodotus,  and 
in  more  modem  editions  published  with  his  works.  It  seems  generally  determined 
among  scholars,  that  though  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  have  been  written 
by  some  other  hand.  Vossius,  Faber,  Rykius,  Spanhemius,  Berglems,  Wesseling,  and 
others,  are  decidedly  against  its  authenticity ;  which  has  nevertheless  been  vindicated  by 
Fabridus,  by  our  countryman  Joshua  Barnes,  and  lastly  by  the  President  Bouhier.  It 
must  strike  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  observer,  that  the  style  of  the  Life  of 
Homer,  whoever  was  the  author,  does  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Nine  Muses.  "  In  the  life  of  Homer,"  says  Wesseling,  <*  that  unvaried  suavity  of  the 
Ionic  dialect,  so  remarkable  in  the  Muses,  never  occurs  at  all."  The  great  and  the  most 
satisfactory  argument  against  its  being  genuine  seems  to  bo  this : — Of  all  the  ancient 
writers,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  discuss  the  birth,  the  fortunes,  or  the  poems  of 
Homer,  not  one  has  ever,  by  the  remotest  allusion,  referred  to  this  work,  which  bears  the 
name' of  Herodotus. 

Almost  every  European  language  has  to  boast  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus.  There 
is  one  in  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  more  than  one  in  French.  My  work  appeared  in 
1791,  not  long  after  which  a  single  volume  was  published'  by  Mr  Lempriere,  the  learned 
compiler  of  the  Classical  Dictionary,  who  has  not  been  pleased  to  fovour  the  public  with 
his  continuation. 

And  here  my  account  of  the  historian  must  conclude ;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
admiration  which  for  successive  ages  he  has  deservedly  obtained,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
instruction  he  communicates  in  the  most  pure  and  delightful  style,  I  cannot  but  regret, 
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that  the  loaroes  of  information  conoerning  him  are  not  more  clear  as  well  as  men 
copious.  I  would  not  trifle  with  my  reader,  by  leading  him  through  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth,  where  a  few  intenrals  of  light  and  beauty  would  bat  ill  compensate  for  the 
tediousness  and  uncertainty  of  his  way ;  I  haye  rather  chosen  to  place  before  him  a  plain 
nnintemipted  path,  from  which  he  may  discern  at  one  new  the  dearest  prospect  I  coold 
present  to  him,  as  well  ns  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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HERODOTUS. 


CLIO. 


I.  *  To  rescue  from  oMivion  the  memorj  of 
former  incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  actions, 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,*  Herodotus" 
of  Halicarnassus  produces  this  historical  essay.  ^ 

1  The  Biniplicity  with  which  Herodotus  commences 
Us  history,  and  enters  immediately  on  his  snl^cot,  has 
been  much  and  desenredly  admired,  and  exhibits  a  stxilu 
lag  contrast  to  the  elaborate  introductions  of  modem 
writers.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Herodotus ;  it 
was  the  beautiful  distinction  of  almost  oil  the  more  an- 
dent  authors.— T. 

2  Barbariam.'y^AM  this  word  so  frequently  occurs  fai 
the  progress  of  our  work,  it  may  be  necessary,  once  for 
all,  to  advertise  the  English  reader,  that  the  andcuts 
lued  it  in  a  much  milder  sense  than  we  do.  Much  as 
has  been  said  of  the  pride  of  the  old  Romans,  the  word 
in  question  may  tend  to  proy.e,  that  they  were  in  some 
instances  less  tcnadous  of  their  national  dignity  tlian  the 
Greeks.  The  appelUtion  of  Barbarians  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  the  world  but  themselres ;  the  Romans  gave 
it  to  all  the  world  but  the  Oreek«.>-T. 

3  Herwtohu.y-'lt  has  been  suggested  as  a  doubt,  by 
otany  of  the  learned,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  written 
Brodotus.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  able  to  remember 
no  proper  name  terminating  in  donis  anii  dotus,  as  Dio- 
doms,  Diodntns,  HeUodMus,  &c  which  Is  not  dorived 
from  the  name  of  a  divinity,  I  have  no  scruple  in  assert- 
ing my  belief,  that  it  must  be  Herodotus,  compounded 

'  of  dotns  and  the  Greek  name  of  Juna— r. 

There  is  hardly  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
has  been  more  warmly  commended  or  more  vehemently 
censured  than  this  eminent  historian;  but  even  the  se. 
rere  Dionyslus  declares,  he  Is  one  of  those  enchanting 
writers,  whom  yon  pemae  to  the  last  syllable  with  plea- 
sure, and  still  wish  for  more.  Plutarch  himself,  who  has 
made  the  most  violent  attack  on  his  veracity,  allows  him 
all  the  merit  of  beautiful  composition.— Hoy^. 

4  In  my  version,  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  not  satisfied  a 
friend,  whose  opinion  I  respect  no  less  than  I  value  his 
esteem.  This  gentleman  considers  the  expression  of 
**  liistorical  essay,"  as  not  conveying  an  adequate  ex. 
ptanation  of  the  original  Greek.  He  approves  of  the 
criticism  in  Jorttn's  Remarks  on  Ecdeelastical  History, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  flO,  to  whkh  1  refer  the  reader. 

History,  in  the  Greek,  is  derived  from  a  verb,  signify- 
ing to  enquire  minutely ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Kuster, 
as  well  as  of  other  eminent  critics,  that  the  word  history 
Itself,  in  ita  original  sense,  impttes  aoeurate  enquiry,  and 
stands  properly  for  what  the  anthorli  own  raseardiei 


Among  other  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  the  sources  of  the  hostilities  which 
subsisted  between  these  people.  The  more 
learned  of  the  Persians  assert  the  Phoenicians 
to  have  been  the  original  exciters  of  contention. 
This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea*  to  the  phtce  of  their  present  settle- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprising  voyages. '     They 


demonstrated  to  him,  and  what  he  learned  by  the  infor- 
mation of  otheiB.  According  to  this  intoiiretation,  tiia 
first  words  of  Herodotus  might  be  rendered  thus : 

**  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  produces  this  work,  the 
result  both  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  the  enqniiies 
made  by  1dm  of  others.'* 

This  is  certainly  paraphrastical,  bnt  tlie  criticism  ia  in- 
genious,  and  appears  to  be  well  foimded.  The  material 
point  to  be  established  from  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Her. 
odotus,  <rri(Mi  did  not  signify  history,  the  .word  then 
used  in  that  sense  was  fvyytmfn,~^T. 

5  From  the  bordert  of  the  Red  5m.  ]~  When  Herodo- 
tiis  speaks,  for  the  first  time,  of  any  people,  he  always 
goes  to  their  <»iginal  source.  Some  authors  make  the 
Phoenidans  to  have  originated  from  the  Persian  Golf; 
which  opinion,  though  reported,  is  not  believed  by  Stra- 
ba  Voltaire,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  migrated 
by  sea,  ridknles  the  idea  of  their  coming  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Fhoniida;  as  well  he  might  Larcher  proves,  in 
tlie  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  his  misconception 
arose  from  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  It  is  evident  from 
another  passage  in  Herodotus  (Book  vii.  chap.  Ol.)  that 
the  Phoenicians,  when  they  changed  their  place  of  resi* 
denoe,  passed  over  by  land.— JUircAtfr  (prindpally ) 

6  Long  and  enterpriring  eoyf/ge«.>-The  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages  were  the  lo. 
niana.  Upon  this  people,  Mr  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  has  the  foUowing  remark :  "  FYom  the  geneml 
character  by  which  Homer  constantly  distingnishea  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  commercial  and  seafaring  people,  it  has 
been  naturally  supposed,  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
nation  for  much  of  his  information  with  regard  to  distant 
voyages.  I  tliink  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  poetli  acquiring,  at  home,  all  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  which  we  meet  with  In  his  works.  We  know  the 
lonians  were  amongst  the  earliest  navigators,  partioo. 
larly  the  Phoosaiis  and  Milesians.  The  former  are  ex. 
prassly  called  the  diaeoverera  of  Adria,  Iberia,  TnaoM^, 
and  Ttotessna. "—  Wood  o»  Bamer. 
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exported  to  Argos,  amongst  other  places,  the 
produce  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Aigos,  at 
that  period,  was  the  most  fimaous  of  all  those 
states  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Greece.  *  On  their  ar- 
rival here,  the  Pheenidans  exposed  their  mer- 
chandise  to  sale;  after  remaining  about  six 
days,  and  when  they  had  almost  disposed  of 
their  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  king's 
daughter,  whom  both  nations  agree  in  calling 
lo,  came  among  a  great  number  of  other  wo- 
men, to  visit  them  at  their  station.  Whilst  these 
females,  standing  near  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
amused  themselves  with  baigaining  for  such 
things  as  attracted  their  curiosity,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  conjunction,  made  an  attempt  to  sei2e 
their  persons.  The  greater  part  of  them  es- 
caped, but  lo  remained  a  captive,  with  many 
others.  They  carried  them  on  board,  and  di- 
rected their  course  for  Egypt 

II.  The  relation  of  the  Greeks  differs  essen- 
tially :  but  this,  according  to  the  Persians,  was 
the  cause  of  lo's  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  ^e  first 
act  of  violence  which  was  conunhted.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  certain  Grecians,  concerning  whose 
country  writers  disagree,  but  who  were  really 
of  Crete,  are  reported  to  have  touched  at  Tyre, 
and  to  have  carried  away  Europa,  the  daughter  of 
the  prince.  Thus  far  the  Greeks  had  only  re* 
taliated :  *  but  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  the 
second  provocation.  They  made  a  voyage  in 
a  vessel  of  war "  to  MtL,  a  city  of  Colchos,  near 
the  river  Phasis ;  and,  after  having  accomplish, 
ed  the  more  immediate  olirject  of  their  expedi- 
tion, they  forcibly  carried  off  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, Medea.  The  king  of  Colchos  despatched 
a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  affiront, 
and  the  restitution  of  the  princess;  but  the 

1  Greeoe.'y^TbB  region  knofwn  by  the  name  of  Hellas 
or  Greece,  In  the  Ume  of  Herodotus,  was,  preTloufl  to  the 
Trcdan  war,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  only  discrimi- 
naited  by  the  names  of  its  diflterent  inhabitants.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Daoaaas,  Argives,  Adialans,  &«.  bntneyer 
gives  these  people  tiie  general  name  of  Greeks.— 'Xrfir. 
eker. 

9  T%uiJiirtk4Gr€0kikadoni9retaliatad.y--T:he  edi. 
tor  is  in  possesaion  of  a  tzanslation  of  the  two  first  books 
of  Herodotos,  pobUshed  in  London  so  early  as  the  year 
15M.  It  Is  in  black  letter,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
great cvrloaity.  The  abore  passage  is  thus  rendered: 
**  It  chamiced  afterward,  that  certidne  Oreekes,  whose 
names  they  knew  not,  taldng  shore  and  landing  at  Ty. 
nis.  In  like  manner  made  a  rape  of  the  kinges  daughter, 
named  Europe.  These  were  the  people  of  Crete,  other- 
wise called  the  Cretenaes.  By  whldi  meanes  yt  was 
cardes  and  cardes  betweene  them,  the  one  beyng  fall 
meet*  and  quit  with  the  other,**^TheJSnt  Boohe  of  Oio, 
LMMtoh  1W4. 

3  In  a  99$tei  o/u!ar.>-Iiterally  In  a  long  vessel.— The 
long  vessels  were  vessels  of  war,  the  round  vessels,  roer. 
chantnum  and  transports.-- T. 


Oreebtf  replied,  that  they  should  make  no  re- 
paration in  the  present  ins^ce,  as  the  violence 
formerly  offered  to  lo*  remained  still  unexpiated. 

III.  In  the  age  which  followed,  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Priam,  encouraged  by  the  memory 
of  these  events,  determined  on  obtaining  a  wife 
from  Greece,  by  means  of  similar  violence; 
fully  persuaded  that  this,  like  former  wrongs, 
would  never  be  avenged. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  at  first 
employed  messengers  to  demand  her  person,  as 
well  as  a  compensation  for  the  affront.  All 
the  satisfaction  they  received  was  reproach  for 
the  injury  which  had  been  offered  to  Medea ; 
and  they  were  farther  asked,  how,  under  cir- 
cumstances entirely  alike,  they  could  reason- 
ably require,  what  they  themselves  had  denied. 

IV.  Hitherto  the  animosity  betwixt  the  two 
nations  extended  no  farther  than  to  acts  of  per- 
sonal and  private  violence.  But  at  this  period, 
continue  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  certainly 
laid  the  foundation  of  ^subsequent  contention : 
who,  before  the  Persians  ever  invaded  Europe^ 
doubtless  made  military  incursions  into  Asia. 
The  Persians  appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they 
who  offer  violence  to  women  must  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  impressions  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  that  such  provocations  are  as  much  beneath 
revenge,  as  the  women  themselves  are  unde- 
serving of  regard :  it  being  obvious,  that  all  the 
femoles  thus  circumstanced  must  have  been 
more  or  less  accessary  *  to  the  fSact.  They  as- 
serted  also,  that  although  women  had  been  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  .^sia,  they  had  never 


4  Violence  fitrmerh/  offsred  to  /o.>-It  may  be  nrged 
that  the  king  of  Colchos  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vio. 
lence  offered  to  lo ;  she  was  carried  off  by  the  Fhcsnici- 
ans.  Bat,  according  to  the  Persians,  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  compoeed  but  one  body,  of  which  they  were  the 
head.  Any  injury,  therefore,  offered  to  one  of  the  mem. 
bers,  was  considered  as  an  hostility  against  the  whole. 
Thus,  as  we  see  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  the  l^rsians 
considered  the  Greeks  as  their  enemies,  from  th«  time  of 
the  destruction  ci  Troy.— LarvAtfr. 

5  More  or  leu  aceenary,  ^.3— Plutarch,  who  has  writ  - 
ten  an  essay  expressly  to  convict  Herodotus  of  malignity, 
introduces  thk  as  the  first  argument  of  the  truth  of  his 
accusation.  The  Greeks,  says  he,  unanimously  aillnn, 
that  lo  had  divine  honours  paid  her  by  the  Barbarlaoa  - 
that  many  seas  and  capacious  harboun  wer«  called  aft«r 
her  name ;  that  to  her  many  illustrious  families  owe  their 
original :  yet  this  celebrated  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  her,  that  she  saflbrcd  herself  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
Fhflmician  mariner,  with  whom  she  fled,  from  the  fear 
of  being  disgraced  by  the  publication  of  her  crime.  He 
afterwards  endeavours  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  moat 
illustrious  actions  of  his  countrymen,  by  Intimartwy  that 
the  Trq)an  war  was  undertaken  on  account  of  a  profli. 
gate  woman.  <*For  it  is  evident,"  says  he,  « that  these 
women  would  have  been  never  carried  away  except  with 
tiicir  own  consent  *'— l>li«torcs4  o»  tt«  mmUgnU^  of  Hero. 
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resented  the  affront.  The  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  avenge  the  tape  of  a  Laoediemonian 
wonuufi,  had  assembled  a  mighty  fleet,  entered 
Asia  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  had  totally  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  Priam.  Since  which 
event  they  had  esteemed  themselves  justified 
in  considering  the  Greeks  as  the  public  ene- 
mies of  thtoT  nation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Persians  esteem  Asia,  with  all  its  various 
and  barbarous  inhabitants,  as  their  own  pecu- 
b'ar  possession,  considering  Europe  and  Greece 
as  totally  distinct  and  unconnected. 

y.  The  above  is  the  Persian  tradition ;  who 
date  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  enmity  to 
Greece  from  the  destruction  of  Troy.  What 
relates  to  lo  is  denied  by  the  Phcenidans ;  who 
affirm  that  she  was  never  forcibly  carried  into 
£gypt.  They  assert,  that  during  their  con- 
tinuance  at  Argos,  she  had  an  illicit  connection 
with  the  pilot  of  their  vessel,"  and  proving 
pregnant,  she  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to 
Kgypt,  to  avoid  the  detection  of  her  crime  and 
the  indignation  of  her  parents.  Having  now 
stated  the  different  representations  of  the  Per- 
sians and,  Phoenicians,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  by  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  either 
narrative.  I  shall  commence  with  an  account 
of  that  personage,  of  whose  first  attacks  upon 
Greece  there  exists  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  smaller  cities  and  larger 
communities:  for,  many  of  these,  at  present 
possessed  neither  of  opulence  nor  power,  were 
formerly  splendid  and  illustrious ;  others  have, 
even  within  my  remembrance,  risen  from  bu- 
rn ility  to  grandeur.  From  my  conviction,  there- 
fore, of  the  precarious  nature  of  human  felicity, ' 
these  shall  all  be  respectively  described. 


6  Ccnneeiion  toiM  ihepiM  of  (heir  veMMeiy^l  make  no 
apology  for  inaerttog  tho  following  sfaigidar  tranalation 
of  the  above  posaage  :->WiUi  whose  aosertloiu  the  Fhos. 
Dices  agree  not  aboate  the  \aAy  lo ;  whom  they  flatly 
denye  to  hare  beene  caryed  by  them  into  JEgipt  in  man- 
ner ofarape:  shewing*  howe  that  in  their  abode  at  Ar- 
goa,  sfaee  fortoned  to  dose  with  the  mayster  of  a  shippe, 
and  feelynge  herselfe  to  bee  spedde,  fearynge  and  doabt- 
inge  grratiye  the  sereritye  and  cruel  tyrannie  of  her  pa- 
rentes,  and  the  detectioo  of  her  o  wne  folly  e,  shee  willing. 
lye  toke  aUppe  and  fledde  strayght  awaye.  **—CWo.  h.  1. 

7  Preeariou*  natwre  of  human  fBUeitsf.y-'DsAB  moral 
redeetion  of  Herodotus  cannot  fidl  of  bringing  to  mind 
the  oonsolatory  letter  written  from  Greece,  by  Sulpidus 
to  Cleero,  on  the  deaUi  of  Tnltta  the  orator's  daughter. 
At  the  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Sulpidus  thus  expresses  himself 
on  a  dmilar  occadxm :— **  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  JEgina  towards  Megara,  I  could  not 
help  looking  roimd  on  the  drcun^accnt  country.  Be- 
lilBd  me  waa  ASgina,  before  me  Megara,  FiroBus  on  my 
right  hand,  Corinth  on  my  left ;  all  which  places,  fonnerly 


VI.  Croesus,  by  descent  a  Lydian,  was  the 
son  of  Alyattes,  and  sovereign  of  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  river  Halys. 
This  stream,  in  its  passage  from  the  south' 
towards  the  north,  passes  through  Syria  *  and 
Paphlagonia  ^  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
EiDdne.  Croesus,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
the  first  of  the  barbarian  princes  who  exacted  tri- 
bute  from  some  nations  of  Greece,  and  entered 
into  leagues  of  amity  with  others.  Before  his 
time,  the  Greeks  were  universally  free :  he, 
however,  subdued  the  .£olians,  the  lonians, 
with  such  of  the  Dorians  as  are  situate  in  Asia, 
whilst  he  formed  a  firiendly  alliance  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians. It  appears  that  the  incursion  of 
the  Cimmerians  "  into  Ionia,  was  before  the 

flouriahing  and  happy,  now  laid  before  my  eyes  prostrate 
and  in  ruins,  &c**  The  whole  letter  is  eminently  beanu 
tiful,  and  I  lament  that  it  is  beyond  our  limits  to  tran- 
scribe  it— 7. 

8  ThiM  gtream,  in  itt  pottage  from  the  M)tf£&.>— There 
are  different  opinions  concerning  the  course  of  tlds  river. 
Arrian  says,  that  it  does  not  flow  from  the  south,  but  from 
the  east  This  author  having  in  his  mind  tiie  place  of  the 
sun'b  xiAng  in  the  winter,  accuses  Herodotus  of  a  mis- 
take in  the  passage  before  us.  Weaseling  had  the 
same  idea,  wlio  nevertheleas  has  not  solved  the  dilBculty. 
The  truth  is,  there  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one 
rising  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  east  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  first,  Arrian  of  the  last  D'Auville  is 
of  the  same  opinion.— X>arcA«r. 

9  5yrMi.3-^yria  was  at  that  time  the  name  of  Cappa^ 
doda.    See  chapter  lxxvL>-7. 

10  Paphlagonia.'}— -It  may  appear  matter  of  surprise 
to  some,  that  Herodotus  should  make  the  Syrians  border 
on  the  Paphlagonians.  But  -by  the  Syrians,  Herodotus 
here  means  the  C^padodans,  called  by  the  Greeks  Leu- 
oo-or  White-Syrians.  TUs  is  obvious  from  Strabo,  as 
well  as  from  Herodotus  himself,  in  his  second  book.— 
Paimeritu. 

11  Cimmeriant.ystnbo  dates  this  incursion  of  the 
Cimmerians  about  the  time  of  Homer,  or  somewhat  be- 
fore. Weaseling  thinks,  and  with  reason,  the  authority 
of  the  geographer  of  less  weight  than  that  of  our  histori. 
an,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Ardyis. 
See  chap.  xv.  of  this  Book  :  and  chap.  xiL  of  Book  IV. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two  authors 
speak  of  two  distinct  incursions.  Herodotus  refers  to  the 
last  At  the  time  of  the  flMt  there  were  no  Greek  dtles 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  Intimate,  that 
the  last  had  no  operation  ta^nrious  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.— LareA«r. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cimmerians 
were  the  descendants  of  the  scripture  Gomer.  The  rea- 
sons alleged  are  of  this  nature.  In  the  genealogical  table 
of  Moses,  we  are  told  that  Gomer  was  the  son  of  Japhet 
The  Scholiasts,  and  those  of  them  too  which  are  most 
authentic,  say,  that  Qmmeris  was  the  son  of  Japetus. 
Japetus  is  by  Apollodorus  said  to  be  the  son  of  Coelum 
and  Terra,  tiiat  is  of  Noah,  who  was  called  Yir  Terra. 
On  Cimmerian  darkness,  see  book  iv.  c  1.  n.  The  Greek 
Ktfttfttt  means  a  mist  or  darkness,  and  C3mmerius,  the 
Latin  derivative,  is  applied  to  any  thing  dark  or  black. 
Strabo  says  that  the  soil  of  thdr  country  was  black,  from 
ezcearive  heat ;  but  this  could  not  be  peculiar  to  the 

I'  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  probably  common  to 
other  lands  aJfiected  by  tiie  same  cause.— 7. 
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time  of  Cnssufl;  but  their  sole  object  was 
plunder,  and  none  of  the  cities  were  molested. 

VIL  The  family  of  Croesus  were  termed  the 
Mermnadse ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  by 
what  means  the  empire  descended  to  them  from 
the  Heradidie*  Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Myrsilus,  was  king  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
family  of  Alcaeus  the  son  of  Hercules  '.  The 
first  of  the  Heraclidse  was  Agron '  who  reigned 
also  at  Sardis :  be  was  the  son  of  Ninus,  the 
grandson  of  Belus,  the  great-grandson  of 
Alcseus.  Candaules  the  son  of  Myrsus  was 
the  last  of  this  race.  The  people  of  this  dis- 
trict were  in  ancient  times  called  Meonians ; 
they  were  afterwards  named  Lydians  from  Ly- 
dus  the  son  of  Atys.  FVom  him,  before  the 
time  of  Agron,  the  princes  of  the  country  de- 
rived their  origin.  The  HeracUdae,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of  Jardanus", 
enjoyed  a  delegated  authority  from  these  prin- 
ces, and  afterwards  obtained  the  supreme  dig- 
nity from  the  declaration  of  an  oracle.  They 
retained  their  power  in  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted succession,  from  father  to  son,  to  the 
time  of  Candaules,  a  period  equal  to  twenty, 
two  ages  of  man  *,  being  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  five  years. 

VIII.  Candaules'  was  attached  to  his  wife 


1  Afeenu  the  ton  of  Herculesy~Coiusermng  the  name 
of  the  8on  of  Hercules  by  tlie  female  slave  of  Jardaaus, 
Diodorus  Slculus  and  our  historian  are  at  variance. 
Herodotus  calls  him  Alcaeoa,  Diodorus  says  his  name 
was  Cleoalus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  in 
matters  of  such  remote  antiquity  writers  should  disagree. 
Apollodorus  contradicts  both  Herodotus  and  Diodonu, 
and  makes  Croesus  not  one  of  the  Mermnadse,  but  one  of 
the  Heradidse,  b<Hm  of  Agelaus  son  of  Hercules  by  Om. 
phale.  Diodorus  calls  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  Omphale, 
Lacon.  I  presume  not  to  decide  in  this  controversy,  but 
irithme  the  authority  of  Herodotus  ham  the  greatest 
weight— Po/m^rtta. 

2  Agrony-Thiis  the  best  manoscripts  spell  this  name. 
Julius  Pollux  says,  that  Ninus  son  of  Belus,  called  his  son 
Agron  because  he  was  bom  in  the  country.— LarcAtfr. 

S  Jardamu.y-ln  contradiction  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Palsephatus  de  Incredibilibos  writes 
Jordanus. — T. 

4  Tieenty-ttpo  agea  of  man.]— For  twenty-two,  Lar- 
cher  reads  fifteen  ages.— That  it  ought  to  be  so  we  are 
ready  enough  to  believe,  and  his  ai^iwients  on  the  sub- 
*ect  are  dear,  ingenious,  and  convincing;  but  liaving 
no  auUiority  for  this  reading  in  any  edition  wliidi  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  it  was  thought 
proper  literally  to  translate  the  text— 7. 

5  Canddu/^.  >-The  story  of  Rosamond,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  as  recited  by  Mr  Gibbon,  bean  so  exact  a  re- 
semblance to  this  of  Candaules,  that  we  are  unable  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it,—**  The  queen  of 
Italy  stooped  from  her  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject : 
and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour  bearer,  veas  the  secret 
miid>nti»r  of  her  pleasure  a|id  revenge.  Against  the  pro- 
posal  of  the  murder  be  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude  j  but  Helmichis  trembled  when  be 


beyond  the  common  limits  of  affection,  and 
conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  that  her 
beauty  was  beyond  idl  competition.  Among 
those  who  attended  near  his  person,  Gyges  the 
son  of  Dascylus  had  rendered  him  essential  ser- 
vice, and  was  honoured  by  his  particular  confi- 
dence. To  him  he  frequently  extolled  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  in  exaggerated  terms.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  most  fiital  delusion,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  thus  addressing  him :  '<  Gy- 
ges, I  am  satisfied,  that  we  receive  less  convic- 
tion from  what  we  hear,  than  from  what  we 
see  *,  and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  credit  all  I  tell 
you  of  my  wife's  personal  accomplishments,  1 
am  determined  that  you  shall  see  her  naked." 
**  Suffer  me,"  rejdied  Gyges,  **  to  remonstrate 
against  the  imprudence  of  your  proposal.  Re- 
member, Sir,  that  with  her  clothes  a  woman 


revolved  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  guilt  He  pressed* 
and  obtmned,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the 
Lombards  should  be  associated  to  Uie  enterprise ;  but  no 
more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
gallant  Perideus. — ^The  mode  of  seduction  employed  by 
Rosamond,  betrays  her  shameless  iusensibiUty  both  to 
honour  and  to  love.  Slie  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her 
female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Peridlns,  and 
contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she 
could  inform  her  companion,  that  be  had  ei^oyed  the 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the 
death  of  tlie  king,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  trea. 
sonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,  whoae 
undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse."— 
Gibbon. 

6  From  wAaf  vfe  hear,  Uian  from  what  toe  Me.]— 
Dionysius  Halicamaaaenais  remarks  on  this  paasage, 
that  Herodotus  here,  introducing  a  barbarian  to  notice, 
makes  use  of  a  figurative  expression  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate  to  Barbarians ;  substituting  the  ears  and  the  eyes  for 
the  discourse  and  sight  of  ofetJects. 

Stcniiu  Irritant  an  boos  dcmlau  per  tmnm 
Quuu  quB  ram  ooulto  rabjccu  fidclibiu.— Hor.  An  Poeu  180. 
Polybius  coincides  in  part  with  our  historian,  when  he  ad. 
vances,  that  nature  having  provided  us  with  two  instru- 
ments, if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  senses,  hearing 
and  sight,  the  latter,  according  to  Heraclitos,  is  the  moat 
certain,the  eyeebeingmore  decisive  evidence  Uian  the  ears. 
This  i»  in  many  respects  true ;  but  Theophrastus  haa 
sagaciously  remarked,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  of  all 
the  senses  the  ear  is  that  by  which  the  passions  may  be 
the  most  easily  exdted.— l^arcfcer. 

Our  veneration  for  the  an<;ienta,  however,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  perceiving,  that  both  the  above  remarks 
want  solidity.  .Xhe  tnitii  is,  that  we  do  not  more  im. 
plidtly  beUeve  our  eyes  than  our  ean,  or  the  contrary, 
except  in  those  cases  which  respectively  demand  the  tes. 
timony  of  either  organs.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  thing  is  related  to  us,  our  ears  give  no  kind  of 
testimony  oonceming  the  fact,  they  inform  na  only  that 
such  words  are  spoken  to  us :  after  which,  if  what  is  re. 
lated  be  an  olgert  of  sight,  we  wish  to  appeal  to  our  eyes 
for  proof ;  if  an  ol^ect  of  hearing,  to  our  cars ;  if  of  taste, 
'smelH  or  touch,  to  the  organs  formed  for  such  decision : 
and  this  is  the  sole  ground  of  preference  in  any  case. 
The  remark  of  Horace  rests  on  a  different  foundation, 
and  »  very  just— r. 
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puts  off  her  modesty '.  Many  ue  the  precepts 
recorded  by  the  sages  for  our  instructioD,  but 
there  is  none  more  entitled  to  our  regard  than 
that,  *it  becomes  a  man  to  look  into  those 
things  only  which  concern  himself. '  I  give  im- 
plicit confidence  to  your  assertions,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  my  mistress  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  sex ;  but  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  a  request 
with  which  it  will  be  criminal  to  comply/' 

IX.  Gyges,  from  apprehension  of  the  event, 
would  have  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  but  the 
king  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose. 
"  Gyges,"  he  resumed,  "  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  fiY>m  me  or  from  your  mistress ;  I  do  not 
Mrant  to  make  experiment  of  your  fidelity,  and 
I  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  queen  to 
detect  you.  I  myself  will  place  you  behind  an 
open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  sleep. 
As  soon  as  I  enter,  my  wife  will  make  her  ap- 
peannce;  it  is  her  custom  to  undress  herself 
at  leisure,  and  to  phice  her  garments  one  by  one 
in  a  chair  near  the  entrance.  You  will  have 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  contemplating  her  per- 
son. As  soon  as  she  approaches  the  bed,  and  her 
face  is  turned  from  you,  you  must  be  careful  to 
leave  the  room  without  being  discovered." 

X.  Gyges  had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
At  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  acoompa^ 
uled  Candaules  to  his  chamber,  and  the  queen 
soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  saw  her  enter, 
and  gradually  disrobe  herself*  She  approached 
the  bed :  and  Gyges  endeavoured  to  retire,  but 
the  queen  saw  and  knew  him.  She  instantly 
conceived  her  husband  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
disgrace,  and  determined  on  revenge.  She  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  the  emotions 
of  her  wounded  delicacy,  and  to  seem  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened;  although, 
among  all  the  Barbarian  nations*,  and  among 
the  Lydians  in  particular,  for  even  a  man  to  be 
seen  naked,  is  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
turpitude. 

7  WUh  her  ehtheg  a  woman  putt  off  her  modesfy.'Jr' 
We  can  by  no  means,  says  Plutardi,  in  his  Coi^ogal  Pre^ 
cepts,  allow  fUs  nyiog  of  Herodotua  to  be  true :  for 
sorriy,  at  tbia  time,  a  modest  woman  is  most  eflectually 
▼eiled  by  baahfulness,  when  the  purest  but  most  diffident 
affection  pGoves,  in  the  privacy  of  matrimonial  retire- 
ment, the  sorest  testimony  of  reciprocal  lore.— 7*. 

Tlmseus  in  Atfaenieus  affirms,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  ac 
costomed  themselres  to  be  waited  upon  by  naked  wo- 
men ;  and  Theopompos,  in  the  same  anthor,  adds,  that  in 
the  above-mentioned  nation  it  was  by  no  means  disgraoe- 
fol  for  women  to  appear  naked  amongst  men.— LareA«r. 

9  Among  aU  the  barbarian  naftV»w.]— Plato  Informs 
OS,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  long  considered  it  as  a  thing 
equally  dtagraccfol  and  ridiculous  fw  a  man  to  be  seen 
naked  ;  an  opinion,  says  he,  which  still  exists  amongst 
the  greater  part  of  the  Barbarians.— LarcAer. 


XI.  The  queen  persevered  in  the  strictest 
sDence ;  and,  having  instructed  some  confideiu 
tial  servants  for  the  occasion,  she  sent  in  the 
morning  for  Gyges.  He,  not  at  all  suspicious 
of  the  event,  complied  instantly  wth  the  mes* 
sage,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  other 
times,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress. '  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  thus 
addressed  him :  "  Gyges,  I  submit  two  propo* 
sals  to  your  choice;  you  must  either  destroy 
Candaules,  and  take  possession  of  me  and  of 
the  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death. 
Your  unqualified  obedience  to  your  master, 
may  prompt  you  to  be  once  again  a  spectator  of 
what  modesty  forbids :  the  king  has  been  the 
author  of  my  disgrace ;  you  also  in  seeing  me 
naked,  have  violated  decorum ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  of  you  should  die."  Gyges,  af- 
ter he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment, implored  her  not  to  compel  him  to  so 
delicate  and  difficult  an  alternative.  But  when 
he  found  that  all  expostulations  were  in  vain, 
and  that  he  must  either  put  Candaules  to  death, 
or  die  himself,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  survi- 
vor. "  Since  my  master  must  perish,*'  he  re- 
plied, "  and,  notwithstanding  my  reluctance,  by 
my  hands,  by  what  means  can  your  purpose  be 
accomplished?"  *'The  deed,"  she  answered, 
"  shall  be  perpetrated  in  that  very  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  my  disgrace.  You  shall  kill 
my  husband  in  his  sleep.*' 

•  XII.  Their  measures  were  accordingly  con- 


To  the  above  remark  of  Lairher  may  be  added,  that, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  amongst  the  institutes  of 
Lycurgus,  that  the  young  women  of  Sparta  should  dance 
naked  at  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrilioes;  at  whioh 
time  also  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  certain  songs, 
whilst  the  young  men  stood  in  a  circle  about  them,  to 
see  and  hear  them.— r. 

e  Appeared  before  Ma  miUreae.y-The  wife  of  Candau- 
les, whose  name  Herodotus  forbears  to  mention,  was, 
aocoidiiv  to  Hephaesdon,  called  Nyssia.  Authors  are 
divided  in  their  aooount  of  this  Oyges,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  slew  Candaules.  Plato  makes  him  a 
shepheni  in  the  service  of  the  Lydian  king,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  ring  which  he  found  on  the  linger  of  a  dead 
man  Indoaed  within  a  horse  of  bronae.  The  shepherd, 
learning  the  property  which  this  ring  had,  to  render  him 
invisible  when  die  seal  was  turned  to  the  Inside  of  his 
hand,  got  himself  deputed  to  the  court  by  his  fellows, 
where  he  seduced  the  queen,  and  B6wawtinat<Nl  Candan- 
hn.  Xenophon  says  he  was  a  slave ;  but  this  is  not  in- 
consistent  with  the  account  of  Pbito,  were  it  in  other  re- 
spects admisrfble.  Plutarch  pretends,  that  Gyges  took  up 
arms  against  Candaules,  assisted  by  the  MUesians.  The 
opinion  of  Herodotusseems  preferable  to  the  rest :  bom  in 
a  city  eontiguonsto  Lydia,  no  person  could  be  better  quali- 
lled  to  represent  what  relates  to  tlpat  kingdom.— Z^rcAer. 

8  Upon  the  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  the  firste 
booke  of  Clio  haathis  curiousrcmark  in  the  margin :  **  The 
DivUin  old  tyme  a  disposar  of  Ungdumes,  and  since  the 
Pope."— r. 
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oerted :  6 jges  had  no  opportunity  of  escape, 
nor  of  evading  the  alternative  before  proposed. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  queen  conducted 
him  to  her  chamber,  and  pUced  him  behind  the 
same  door,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  Can- 
daules.  was  murdered  in  his  sleep,  and  Gyges 
took  immediate  possession  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  empire.  Of  the  above  event,  Archilochus ' 
of  Paros,  who  lived  abobt  the  same  period,  has 
made  mention  in  some  Iambic  verses. 

XIIL  A  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
confirmed  Gyges  in  his  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. The  Lydians  resented  the  fiite  of 
Candaules,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  stipu- 
lation  was  at  length  made  betwixt  the  diiSerent 
parties,  that  if  the  orade  decided  in  favour  of 
Gyges,  he  should  continue  on  the  throne ;  if 
otherwise,  it  should  revert  to  the  Heradidae. 
Although  Gyges  retained  the  supreme  author, 
ity,  the  words  of  the  oracle  expressly  intimated, 
that  the  Heraclidse  should  be  avenged  in  the 
person  of  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges.  To 
this  prediction,  until  it  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished, neither  prince  nor  people  paid  the 
smallest  attention.  Thus  did  the  Mermnads 
obtain  the  empire,  to  the  injurious  exclusion  of 
the  Heraclidse. 

XIV.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he  was  established 
in  his  authority,  sent  various  presents  to  Del- 
phi, '  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  were  of 


1  ^rcAi7oeAtti.>-A8  without  these  ooDdoding  Knee 
the  aenae  would  be  complete,  many  hare  luspected  them 
to  have  been  inserted  by  aome  copyist  Scaliger  has  rea^ 
aoned  upon  them,  as  if  Herodotus  meant  to  intimate, 
that  because  Archilochus  makes  mention  of  Oygea  in  his 
verses,  he  must  tiave  Ured  at  the  same  period ;  but  this 
by  no  means  follows. 

Of  Archilochus,  QnintUian  remarks,  that  he  was  one 
of  tiie  fint  writers  of  Iambics;  that  his  Tenes  were  re- 
markable  for  their  ingenuity,  their  elegant  style,  and 
nerrons  sentiment  Book  x.  diap.  !.— >He  is  also  hon. 
ourably  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  confesses  that  he 
imitates  him.  See  19th  Epistle,  Book  Ist  Orid,  if  the 
IMs  be  Ids,  speaks  too  of  the  Parian  poet.  Clrero,  inhis 
Tusenlan  Questions,  says,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Romulus.  His  compositions  were  so  extremely  licen- 
tious, that  tlie  LaoedsBDOonians  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
mored  from  their  dty,  and  Ardiilodius  himself  to 
be  banished.  He  was  afterwanbkiUed  in  some  military 
excursion,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coractia  "Who- 
ever  wishes  to  have  a  more  particular  account  of  Ar. 
diUodius,  may  consult  Lilius  Oyraldus  de  Foetar.  His. 
tor.  dialog,  ix.  chap.  14 

£  Pre$ent$  to  2>4pU>- Amongst  the  sul^ects  of  Uter. 
ary  controversy  betwixt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  this  was 
one :  Boyle  defended  Deiphos,  principally  firom  its  being 
the  common  usage ;  Bentley  rejects  Deiphos  as  a  barbar- 
ism, it  being  merely  the  accusative  case  of  Delphi  He 
tells  a  story  ai  a  popish  priest,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
read  mumpeimus  in  his  breviary,  instead  of  sumpsimns ; 
and,  when  a  learned  man  told  him  of  his  blunder,  re- 
,  I  will  not  change  my  old  mumpdmus,  for  your 


silver.  Among  other  marks  of  his  liberality, 
six  golden  goblets,'  which  weighed  no  less 
than  thirty  talents,  deserve  particular  mention. 
These  now  stand  in  the  treasury  of  Corinth  ; 
though,  in  strict  truth,  that  treasure  was  not 
given  by  the  people  of  Corinth,  but  by  Cypse- 
lus  the  son  of  Eetion.*  This  Gyges  was  the 
first  of  the  Baibarians  whose  history  we  know, 
who  made  votive  offerings  to  the  oracle,  after 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius,  *  king  of  Phrygia. 
Midas  consecrated  to  this  purpose  his  own  roy- 
al throne,  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
from  which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  ad- 
minister justice.  This  was  deposited  in  the 
same  place  with  the  goblets  of  Gyges  to  whose 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver  the  Ddphians  as- 
signed the  name  of  the  donor.  Gyges,  as  soon 
as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  carried  his  arms 
against  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city 
Colophon.  Although  be  reigned  thirty-eight 
years,  he  performed  no  other  remaikable  ex. 
ploit :  we  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Ardys. 

XV.  This  prince  vanquished  the  Prienians, 
and  attacked  Miletus.  During  his  reign,  the 
Cimmerians,  being  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Nomades  of  Sc3rthia,  passed  over  into  Asia, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  all  Sardis,  except 
the  citadel. 

XVI.  After  reigning  forty-nine  years,  he  vi'as 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned 

new  sumpidmua.  Ftnm  a  similar  mistake  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  BiUe  in  Haory  the  Eighth's  time,  it  wm 
printed  Asson  and  ICileton ;  under  Qw^a  Elisabeth,  it 
was  changed  into  Asson  and  Miletum;  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  it  was  rectified  to  Assoe  and  Miletus.— 
Swift  made  a  point  of  always  writing  Delplios,  upon 
which  Jortin  ftMsetionsly  ramarlcs,  that  be  should  have 
submitted  to  reason,  and  received  instruction  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came ;  Irom  Wooton,  from  Bentiey* 
or  Arom  Beelzebub.— r.    See  BenOey  on  Phalari*. 

3  Six  golden  gobMt.'y^ln  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
proportion  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  one  to  thirteen :  these 
six  goblets,  therefore,  were  equivalttit  to  2,100,000  livrcs. 
Hie  calculations  of  Herodotus  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  Diodorus  ^ixxlfa.'— Voyage  de  Jeune  Ana- 
duirri*. 

Alyattes  and  CroBsus  obtained  their  wealth  from  some 
mines  in  Lydia  situated  between  Atama  and  Pe^gamoa. 
The  riches  oi  Oyges  were  proverbial,  and  were  men. 
tioned  in  the  verses  of  Archilochus :  those  of  Croesus  ef. 
fectually  surpassed  them. 

DlTltto  audita  Mt  cvi  mh  opalmtla  Cnnl-OvU. 


4  But  hg  Csfp$ehu  the  ton  of  EetioH.'}— In  the  temple 
at  Delphi  were  certain  different  apartments  or  diapels, 
belonging  to  different  cities,  princes,  or  opulent  Individ, 
uals.  The  offerings  which  these  respectively  made  to 
the  deity,  were  here  deposited.— .Z,arcA«r. 

A  Midat  the  $on  of  Gordim.y~Tbmre  were  in  Phrygia 
a  niunber  of  princes  called  after  these  names,  as  is  Bulli« 
denUy  proved  by  Bouhier.— I.arcA«r. 
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tweWe  years.  After  him,  hiB  son  Alyattes  poau 
flessed  the  throne.  He  carried  on  war  against 
Cyaxares '  the  grandson  of  Deioces,  drove  the 
Cimmerians  out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  which 
Colophon  ^  had  built,  and  invaded  Chuomene. 
In  his  designs  upon  this  place  he  was  disap- 
pointed ;  but  he  performed,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  many  very  memorable  actions. 

XVII.  He  resumed  against  the  Milesians, 
the  war  which  his  fieither  had  commenced;  and 
he  conducted  it  in  this  manner : — As  the  time 
of  harvest  i^proached,  he  marched  an  army  in- 
to  their  country,  to.  the  sound  of  the  pastoral 
pipe,  harp,  and  flutes  masculine  and  feminine.  * 
On  his  arrival  in  their  territories,  he  neither 
burned,  nor  in  any  respect  injured,  their  edifi. 
ces  which  stood  in  the  fields ;  but  he  totally 
destroyed  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  then 
returned.  As  the  Milesians  were  securely  sit- 
uated near  the  sea,  all  attack  upon  their  city 
would  probably  have  proved  ineffectuaL  His 
motive  for  not  destroying  their  buildings  was, 
that  they  might  be  induced  again  to  cultivate 
their  lands  and  that  on  every  repetition  of  his 
incursions  he  might  be  secure  of  plunder. 

XVIII.  In  this  manner  was  the  war  pro- 
tracted during  a  period  of  eleven  years;  in  which 
time  the  Mileaiahs  received  two  remarkable  de- 
feats, one  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Limeneium, 
within  their  own  territories,  another  on  the 
plains  of  Meander.  Six  of  these  eleven  yean, 
Sodyattes  the  son  of  Ardys  reigned  over  the 
Ly^ns:  he  commenced  the  Milesian  war, 
which  his  son  Alyattes  afterwards  continued 
with  increase"  of  ardour.  The  Milesians,  in 
this  contest,  received  no  assistance  from  any  of 
their  neighbours,  except  firom  Chios.  The  in- 
habitants of  Chios  offered  their  support,  in  re- 
turn for  the  aid  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  Milesians,  in  a  war  with  the 
Erythrseans. 

6  Agahut  C!faxare$.'}~-T)3M  is  perfeetiy  oonsisteiit. 
Fhraortea,  the  &ther  of  Cyaxares,  rrigned  in  Media  at 
the  tame  time  that  Ardys,  grandftither  of  Alyattes,  sat 
oa  the  throne  of  Sardia.«JLafvA«r. 

7  Colophon.y~Qy^»  had  taicen  Colophon,  ahoat  wliidi 
time  doubtlesB  a  colony  deserted  it,  and  settled  at  Smyr. 
niL  Kr4<;«i  as  TVesseUng  properly  observes,  is  continu- 
ally Qsed  for,  to  send  out  a  colony.  In  chap.  cL  it  is  said, 
that  some  Colophonians,  banished  for  sedition,  had  set. 
tied  at  SmymiL  If  he  alludes  to  the  same  endgrants, 
their  sedition  was  probably  against  Oyges,  aaer  his  con. 
quest;  but  these  could  hardly  be  numerous  or  respo^a. 
Ue  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  colony.— T. 

8  FkUs$  maaeUliiu  gwrf  >iwMii*wtf.>-Aulus  Oelliussays, 
that  Alyattes  had  in  Ids  army  female  players  on  the  flute. 

'  Larcher  is  or  opinion,  that  Herodotus  alindes  only  to  the 
dfArent  kinds  of  flutes  mentioned  in  Terence,  or  per. 
haps  to  tiie  Lydlam  and  Phrygian  flutes,  tiie  sound  of 
ooe  of  which  was  grave,  of  the  other  acute.— T. 


XI X.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  the  fol- 
lowiiig  event  happened,  in  consequence  of  the 
com  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  army.  A 
sudden  wind  directed  the  progress  of  the  flames 
against  the  temple  of  the  Assesian  Minerva,  * 
and  entirdy  consumed  it.  It  was  not  at  first 
considered  as  a  matter  of  any  importance ;  but 
after  tiie  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes 
was  seised  with  a  severe  and  lingering  disease. 
FVom  the  impulse  of  his  own  -mind,  or  from  ' 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends  he  sent  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  orade  concerning  his  recovery. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  messengers,  they  were  in* 
formed,  that  till  the  temple  of  the  Assesian 
Minerva,  which  tiiey  had  consumed  by  fire, 
should  be  restored,  no  answer  would  be  given 
them. 

XX.  Of  this  circumstance  I  myself  was  in* 
formed  at  Delphi  ;  but  the  Milesians  add  more. 
They  inform  us,  that  Periander  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  when  he  heard  the  answer  given  to 
Alyattes,  despatched  an  emissary  to  Thrasybu- 
lus  king  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately connected,  desiring  him  to  pay  suitable 
attention  to  the  present  emergence*  This  is 
the  Milesian  narrative. 

XXI.  Alyattes,  on  the  return  of  his  mes- 
sengers, despatched  an  herald  to  Miletus,  whose 
commission  Mras,  to  make  a  truce  with  Thrasy- 
bulusfor  such  time  as  might  be  required  to  repair 
the  temple.  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence  of 
the  intimation  he  had  received,  was  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  Alyattes,  and  conducted  him- 
self in  this  manner ;  All  the  com  which  watf 
found,  or  opuld  be  procured  at  Miletus,  was, 
by  his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public 
place  of  the  city :  he  then  ordered  the  Milesi- 
ans, at  an  appointed  period,  to  commence  a 
scene  of  feasting  and  convivial  mirth  '*. 


9  A»»e»ian  3fi»«rea.>- Assasos  was  a  small  town  de- 
pendent on  Miletus.  Hinerra  here  had  a  temple,  and 
hence  took  the  name  of  the  Assesian  Ifinerva.  This 
deity  was  then  called  the  Minerra  of  Assesos,  as  we  say, 
at  thefiresent  day,  the  Virgin  of  Loretto.— XarcA^r. 

The  Virgin,  in  the  Romish  church,  certainly  resembles, 
in  all  respects,  a  heathen  tutelary  dirimty ;  and  affords 
one  of  those  instances  of  shnilarity  between  one  worship 
and  the  otlier,  so  well  illustoated  in  Middleton^s  cele- 
brated Letter  from  Rome.— T. 

10  Comrivial  fm'fA.l—Many  stratagems  of  a  Bimilarqa. 
tore  with  this  of  Thrasybulus  may  be  found  in  tike  strut- 
agemata  of  Polyasnus ;  a  book  not  so  well  known  as  it 
merits.  A  similar  artifice  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  Ro- 
man  generals,  I  foi^  wlilch,  wlio,  though  reduced  to  the 
extremeet  want,  ordered  all  the  bread  they  had  remain, 
ing,  aher  a  kmg  siege,  to  be  thrown  over  the  waUs 
among  the  enemy.  The  beai^ers,  latlgned  and  exhaust, 
ed,  imagined  that  thdr  opponents  were  prepared  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  hastily  retired.  See  abo  Cssar,  in 
his  account  of  the  dvil  war,  book  iii,  48,  where  he  teOa 
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XXII.  Thraiybulus  intended  the  Sardian 
ambassador  should  inform  his  master  of  the 
scene  of  festivity,  and  of  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions he  had  beheld.  He  was  not  disappoint- 
ed :  the  herald  witnessed  the  above-mentioned 
spectade,  delivered  his  message,  and  returned  to 
Sardis.  This,  as  I  have  been  informed,  was 
the  sole  occasion  of  the  peace  which  ensued. 

Alyattes  had  imagined,  that  the  Milesians 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  The 
retinn  of  his  messenger  convinced  him  he  had 
been  mistaken.  A  strict  alliance  was  imme- 
diately  formed  betwixt  the  two  nations  :  instead 
of  one,  Alyattes  erected  two  temples  to  Min- 
erva,  and  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
health. — The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  the 
war  betwixt  Alyattes  and  the  Milesians. 

XXIII.  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypseltis, 
who  communicated  to  Thrasybulus  the  reply  of 
the  oracle,  was  king  of  Corinth.  A  most  won- 
derfiil  incident  is  said  by  the  Corinthians  to 
have  happened  in  his  time,  and  the  story  is 
confirmed  by  the  Lesbians.  It  is  asserted, 
that  Arion  the  Methymnsan  was  earned  to 
Tenarus  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin.  >  He  ex. 
celled  all  his  cotemporaries  in  his  exquisite 
performance  on  the  harp ;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  he  was  the  first  who  invented, 
named,  and  taught  at  Corinth,  the  Ditfaynunbic 
measure*. 

XXIV.  After  residing  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  court  of  Periander,  he  was  desirous 
of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily.  Acquiring  there 
considerate  wealth,  he  wished  to  return  with 
it  to  Corinth :  with  this  view,  he  embarked  at 
Tarentum  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  preferring 
the  mariners  of  that  nation.  As  soon  as  they 
stood  out  to  sea  the  sailors  determined  to  des- 
troy  Arion,  for  the  sake  of  his  riches.  He 
discerned  their  intentions,  and  offered  them  his 
money  to  preserve  his  life.     The  men  were 

OS,  that  hia  aoldten  taaOa  bread  at  a  mot  caUed 
chara,  adding,  ex  hoe  t€<BeU»  panes,  quiun  In  coUoqatis 
Pompeiani  famem  noMtris  oltfectarent,  vulgo  in  eoe  jade- 
bant,  at  Bpem  eonun  mhnaerant 

1  He  credl0tf.>— Arion,  It  Beems,  was  a  dthanedos, 
which  differed  fram  the  dtharistes  in  thk:  the  fonner 
accompanied  Us  inatnunent  with  Ids  voice  $  tlie  latter 
did  not* 

S  DUhjfrwmbia  mearar«,>— This  was  a  kind  of  vene 
or  hynm  fafi  honour  (tf  Baoehus,  or  in  praise  of  drinking; 
it  was  a  rode  and  perplexed  composition,  replete  with 
fignratiTe  and  obscure  expressions.— AAm^v^* 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  aiBrma,  that  the  inventor  of 
tiie  Dithyrambie  was  Lassns  or  Lasus  of  Hermioae.  It 
should  seem,  however,  from  PbMlar  and  his  schoUaat, 
that  tibia  spades  of  poetry  Is  so  very  andent  that  its  ori.  ; 
filial  Inventor  eaimot  be  ascertained.— Z^reAer. 


obdurate,  and  insisted  that  he  should  dther  kill 
himsdf,  that  they  might  bury  him  on  shore*, 
or  leap  instantly  into  the  sea.  Reduced  to  this 
extremity,  he  entreated,  that  if  they  would  not 
spare  his  life,  they  would  at  least  suffer  him  to 
decorate  himself  in  his  most  valuable  clothes, 
and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  art  in  sing- 
ing ;  promising,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finisbed, 
he  Would  destroy  himself.  They  were  anxious 
to  hear  a  man,  reputed  the  greatest  performer 
in  the  world,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  request, 
retired  from  him,  to  the  centre  of  their  vessel. 
He  accordingly  dressed  himself  sumptuously, 
and,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ship  with  his 
harp  in  his  hand,  he  sang  to  them  a  species  of 
song,  termed  Orthian  *.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished,  he  threw  himself  dressed  as  he  was  in- 
to  the  sea.  The  mariners  pursued  their  course 
to  Corinth;  but  he,  it  is  affirmed \  was  ta- 
ken  up  by  a  dolphin  and  carried  to  Tsnarus. 
As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  went,  'without 
changing  his  dress,  to  Corinth,  and  on  his  arri- 
val told  what  had  befiUlen  him.  Periander 
disbdieved  his  story :  and,  keeping  him  in  dose 
custody;  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  he  had  met  with  them,  he  inquik^  if 
they  could  give  him  any  intelligence  of  Arion  ; 
they  replied,  that  his  excursion  to  Italy  had 
been  successful,  and  that  they  had  leit  him  well 
at  Tarentum.  Arion  then  appeared,  dressed 
as  they  had  seen  him  leap  into  the  sea :  over- 
come with  terror  at  the  drcumstance,  they  con- 
fessed  thdr  crime.  This  event  is  related  both 
by  the  Corinthians  and  the  Lesbians  ;  and 
there  remains  at  TienanB  a  small  figure  in  brass 
of  a  man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  voti\'e 
offering  of  Arion  himself. 


3  Bury  him  on  «Aore.>->Thls  passa^  which  perplexed 
the  learned  Relake,  seems  to  me  sufficiently  dear.  The 
sailors  Indirectly  promised  Arion  that  they  would  bory 
him,  if  he  would  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  death.— 
WeM$eling, 

4  Orthian.  ]— The  Orthian  hymn  was  an  air  performed 
dther  on  a  flute  or  dthara,  in  an  elevated  key  and  quidc 
tim&  It  was,  tlierefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  animate 
oombatantSL  See  Aulus  Gellius.  Bythbspedesof  soqg, 
Tlmotheos  so  inflamed  the  ardour  of  Alexander,  that  he 
instantly  leaped  up  and  called  for  his  arms.  See  Eustm. 
Ihiua  8eealso,Dryden*sOdeonStC«ctlia'Bday.— Max. 
imus  Tyrius  says,  that  to  exdte  military  ardour,  tho 
Orthian  song  was  pecuUarly  adapted,  as  that  called  Pcu 
nsnion  was  for  sodal  and  convivial  occasions.  See  also 
Homer,  Book  xi 

Th«ae»  th*  btaek  fliiy  tlMno^  «lw  OfwtaB  «hi«ni| 
WlUi  honw  MNiDda  (ha  load  Onhlui  mm§^T. 
5  /f  tf  <i|lraMdL>-.Voltaire  abosea  Herodotus  for  teU- 
inythis  story,  as  eooaidertng  it  true ;  but  surely  without 
reaaon,  as  he  by  no  means  voudiea  for  Its  truth.     •      % 
Gibbon,  however,  calls  tfie  ttory-tellhig  tone  of  Hir. 
odotuB  half  soepClflal  md  half  superstitious.— r. 
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XXV.  When  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Milesian  war,  and.  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven 
yean,  Alyattes  died.  He  was  the  second  of 
his  fiunily  who  made  an  offering  at  Delphi, 
which  he  did  in  consequence  of  his  recovery 
from  illness.  He  presented  a  large  silver  goblet, 
with  a  saucer  of  iron  *,  curiously  inlaid ;  it  is 
of  surprising  worlunanship,  and  as  worthy  of 
observation  as  any  of  the  things  preserved  at 
Delphi.  The  name  of  the  maker  was  Glau- 
cusy  an  inhabitant  of  Chios,  and  the  inventor  of 
this  art  of  inlaying  iron. 

XXVI.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Cnesus 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  hostilities  with  the  Ephesians. 
Whilst  he  besieged  Ephesus '  with  an  army, 
the  inhabitants  made  a  solemn  dedication  of 
their  dty  to  IMQnerva,  connecting  by^  some  liga- 
tme'  their  walls  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
This  temple  is  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  sta- 
dia from  the  old  town.  Soon  afterwards  he 
attacked  every  state,  both  of  the  lonians  and 
the  JBolians:  the  motives  which  he  assigned 
were  various,  important  in  some  instances,  but, 
when  such  could  not  be  found,  frivolous  pre- 
texts sufficed. 

XXVII.  Not  satisfied  with  compelling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  render  him  tribute,  he  de- 
termined on  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  those 
who  lived  in  the  islands.  From  this  purpose, 
although  he  had  made  great  preparatioDs,  he 
was  deterred  by  the  memorable  reply  of  Bias " 
of  Priene,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Sardis ;  or, 
as  others  say,  of  Pittacus  '*  of  Mitylene.     Of 

6  Saucer  0/ iron.]— This  btoAn  is  mentioned  in  Fausb. 
nias.  Book  3c :  where  also  Ohtucus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  A  further  account  of  Glau. 
ens  may  be  fonnd  In  Junius  de  Flctura  Vetemm.— 7. 

7  fyhilti  he  berieged  EpAenu,y-'The  prince  of  Ephe.  ■ 
sua,  at  this  time,  was  Pindar  tlic  nephew  of  Croeeus ;  the 
story  is  told  at  length  by  .£Iian,  Book  llL  duip.  86 — T. 

8  Bg  tome  liguhtre.'i—TbB  ofc^ect  of  tbe  andents,  by 
thus  consecrating  their  towns,  was  to  detain  the  deities 
by  a  kind  of  force,  -and  prevent  their  departure.  It  was 
bettered,  that  when  a  dty  was  on  the  point  of  being  ta- 
ken,  die  deities  abandoned  it— Larcker. 

0  iMB#.  >-Di(igene8  Laerthis,  Flntardi,  and  Valerius 
Maadraus,  severally  give  an  account  of  Bias.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Some  fishermen 
fonnd  a  golden  tripod,  npon  which  was  inscribed,  *'  To 
the  wisest  :*'  it  was  given  to  Bias,  who  sent  it  to  Delphi. 
When  Ills  vanqniahed  countrymen  fled  before  the  enemy, 
each  took  with  him  the  most  valuable  part  of  hb  property. 
Bias  took  notliing :  on  being  asked  why,  **  I  always 
nurry,"  he  replied,  **  my  most  valuable  things  with  me,*' 
meaning  his  learning  and  abilities.— 7. 

)^P?/tecuf.  >-Pittacu8  of  MitylMie  was  another  of  the 
"^        9  men.    ICs  Ufe  is  written  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
I  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
Mitylene,  he  cfaaUenged  tlie  enemy's  general  to  single 
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this  person  the  king  was  inquiring  whether 
there  was  any  intelligence  from  Greece :  <*  The 
islanders.  Sir,"  he  replied,  *'  are  about  to/orm 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,  with  the  inten. 
tion  of  attacking  you  at  Sardis."  The  king, 
supposing  him  serious,  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  him,  than  to  see  the 
islanders  invading  the  continent  of  Lydia  with 
cavalry.  The  other  thus  interrupted  him : 
"  Your  vrish  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
lands pursue  such  measures,  iscertainly  reason- 
able ;  but  do  you  not  imagine,  that  the  circum- 
stance  of  your  building  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
islanders,  must  give  them  equal  satisfaction  ? 
They  .can  wish  for  no  better  opportunity  of  re- 
venging the  cause  of  these  Greeks  on  the  con- 
tinent, reduced  by  you  to  servitude,  than  by 
meeting  the  Lydians  on  the  ocean."  The 
wisdom  of  the  remark  was  acceptable  to  Cne- 
sus: he  not  only  declined  all  thoughts  of  con- 
structing a  fleet,  but  entered  into  an  amicable 
alliance  with  the  lonians  of  the  islands. 

XXV IIL  He  afterwards  progressively  sub- 
dued almost  all  the  nations  which  are  situate 
on  this  side  the  river  Halys.  The  Cilicians 
and  the  Lydans  alone,  were  not  brought  under 
his  yoke ;  but  he  totally  vanquished  the  Lydir 
ans,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,*'  Cha- 
lybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thradans,  Thynja^is, 
Bithynians,  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  Poll- 
ens, and  Pamphylians. 

XXIX.  After  Croesus  had  obtained  aU  these 
victories,  and  extended  the  power  of  the  Ly- 
dians, Sardis  became  the  resort  of  the  great  aiid 
the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  such  as  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom. 
Among  these  was  Solon:  '*  at  the  request  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
use.     He  had  then  engaged  in  a  course  of  tra- 


combat,  and  with  a  net  which  ho  secretly  brought,  he 
entangled  and  easily  conquered  his  adversary.  FVom  this 
drcumstanoe,  the  contests  of  the  retiarii  and  mlrmiUones 
are  said  first  to  have  arisen.  His  most  memorable  say. 
ing  was—"  Endeavour  to  prevent  calamity :  if  it  happen, 
bear  it  with  equanimity."— T. 

1 1  Mariandynians.y— These  people  were  the  Inventors 
of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  funerals,  which  was  sometimes 
also  called  gingros  (ytyy^n ) .  Hence  Mtt^mvhnf  aokst , 
more  Mariandyno  vociferat  Pollux  says  thb  pipe  was 
contrived  by  a  Fhcenidan.— By  a  Phceiddan  these  authors 
seem  to  mean,  one  who  spoke  the  eastern  language,  and 
not  the  Greek.  .Sschylus  has  the  expression,  M«c««y9v»M 
fi*» — T 

12  Solon.']— To  Rive  a  particular  account  of  Solou, 
would  exceed  our  limits.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  i«  i^e 
men  of  Greece,  bom  at  Sahunis ;  and,  according  to  Aulas 
GelUus,  flourished  at  Athens,  when  Tarquinius  Prisous 
reigned  at  Rome.  He  was  a  wise,  but  severe  legislator, 
rescuing  his  countr]rmen  from  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  rice.    His  life  is  given  at  length  by  Plutardk— T. 
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veU,  whicb  was  to  be  of  ten  yean*  continuance ; 
bis  avot^^  purpose  was  of  a  pbilosopbical  na- 
ture ;  but  Ma  real  object  was  to  avoid  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  abrogating  the  laws  be  bad  enacted. 
The  Athenians  were  of  themselves  unable  to 
do  this,  having  bound  themselves,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  preserve  inviolate,  for  ten 
years,  the  institutions  of  Solon. 

XXX.  During  his  absence,  Solon  had  visit- 
ed Amasis  in  ^gypt,  and  came  now  to  Gne- 
8U8,  *  at  Sardis.  He  was  received  on  his  arri- 
val witb  the  kindest  hospitality,  and  entertuned 
in  the  palace  of  Citesus.  In  a  few  days,  tbe 
king  directed  his  servants  to  attend  Solon  to  the 
different  repositories  of  his  wealth,  and  to  show 
him  their  splendid  and  valuable  contents.  When 
he  had  observed  them  all,  Crcesus  thus  addressed 
him : — «  My  Athenian  guest,  the  voice  of  fame 
speaks  loudly  of  your  wisdom.  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  travels ;  that  you  have  been  led, 
by  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  to  visit  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  globe.  I  am  hence  in- 
tluced  to  inquire  of  you,  what  man,  of  all  you 
have  beheld,  has  seemed  to  you  most  truly 
happy  ?**  The  expectation  of  being  himself  es- 
teemed the  happiest  of  mankind,  prompted  his 
inquiry.  Solon  proved  by  his  reply,  his  at- 
tachment to  truth,  and  abhorrence  of  flattery. 
^  I  think,"  said  he,  "  O  king,  that  Tellus  the 
Athenian  best  deserved  the  appellation  of  hap- 
py.*' Croesus  was  astonished :  **  On  what,**  he 
asked,  <'  were  the  claims  of  Tellus,  to  this  dis- 
tinction, founded  ?*'  «  Because,'*  answered  So- 
lon, <*  under  the  protection  of  a  most  excellent 
form  of  government,  Tellus  had  many  virtuous 
and  amiable  children ;  he  saw  their  offspring, 
and  they  all  survived  him :  at  the  dose  of  a 
prosperous  life,  we  celebrated  his  funeral,  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour.  In  a  contest 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  Eleusis,  he 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrjrmen :  he 


I  Came  now  to  {7fvnta.>— It  is  doubted  by  some  tau 
than,  whether  the  interview  which  is  here  described, 
ever  took  place.  The  sagadouB  reply  of  Solon  to  Crcesua 
has  been  introdnoed  in  a  Taiiety  of  compoeifionB  ancient 
and  modem.  See  Jarenal,  Sat  x.  rerae  273.  See  An. 
sonitts  also,  and  Ovid.  The  dying'  speedi  of  Julian,  as 
given  by  Mr  Gibbon,  flrom  Libanius,  (vol  iv.  p.  200,  oc- 
tavo edition)  containa  many  sentiments  sfanilar  to  these 
of  Solon.  **  I  have  learned,**  says  Julian,  **  from  rdi- 
glon,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of 
piety.**  Upon  wliich,  after  commending  this  story  of 
Cleobis  and  Bito,  in  Herodotus,  our  English  historian 
adds,  *<  Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  Book  of  the  Iliad) 
wlw  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon 
his  son,  had  a  very  Imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave.**  Fausanias  relates,  that  this  history 
Is  represented  in  a  marble  monument  at  Argos.— r. 


contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  met 
death  in  the  field  of  glory.  The  Atheiuaiia 
publicly  buried  him,  in  the  place  where  he  fell ; 
and  his  funend  pomp  was  magnificently  at- 
tended.** 

XX XL  Solon  was  continuing  to  make  re- 
spectful mention  of  Tellus,  when  Croesus  an- 
xiously interrupted  him,  and  desired  to  know, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  esteemed  most  hap- 
py ;  not  doubting  but  the  answer  would  now  be 
fiivourable  to  himself.  <*  Cleobis  and  Bite,** 
replied  Solon :  "  they  were  Aigives  by  birth, 
fortunate  in  their  circumstances,  and  so  remark- 
able for  their  bodily  prowess,  that  they  had 
both  of  them  been  crowned  as  conquerors  in 
their  public  games.  It  is  further  related  of 
them,  that  on  a  certain  festival  of  Juno,  their 
mother  was  to  have  been  carried  to  the  temple 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen.  The  beasts  were  not 
ready  '  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  young  men  in- 
stantly took  the  yokes  upon  themselves,  and 
drew  their  mother  in  the  carriage  to  the  temple, 
through  a  space  of  forty-five  fiiriongs.  Having 
performed  this  in  the  presence  of  innumerable 
spectators,  they  terminated  their  lives  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  singularly  fortunate.  In  this 
event,  the  deity  made  it  appear,  that  death  is  a 
greater  blessing  to  mankind  than  life.  The 
surrounding  multitude  proclaimed  dieir  praise : 
the  men  commended  their  prowess  :  the  wo- 
men envied  their  mother ;  who  was  delighted 
with  the  deed  itself,  and  the  glory  which  at- 
tended it.  Standing  before  the  shrine,  she  im- 
plored the  divinity,  in  whose  honour  her  sons' 
exertions  had  been  made,  to  grant  them  the 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.  Alter 
her  prayers,  and  when  the  succeeding  sacrifice 
and  festival  were  ended,  the  young  men  retired 
to  rest  within  the  temple ;  but  they  rose  no 
more.  The  Argives  have  preserved  at  Delphi 
the  figures  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as  of  men 
deserving  superior  distinction."  This,  accord- 
ing to  Solon*s  estimate,  was  happiness  in  the 
second  degree. 

XXXIL  Croesus  was  still  dissatisfied: 
«  Man  of  Athens,  *'  he  resumed,  "  think  you 
so  meanly  of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  even 
beneath  men  of  private  and  obscure  condition  ?" 
<'  Croesus,*'  he  replied,  «  you  inquire  of  me  my 
sentiments  of  human  nature  i  of  me,  who  con- 


2  The  beatti  were  not  ready,"} — Servius,  in  his  common, 
taries  on  Virgil,  says,  that  the  want  of  oxen,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  (m  account  of  a  pestilential  malady,  whtcb 
had  destroyed  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  Argos.'^erviue 
ad  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  ill.  582. 
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aider  the  dirine  beings  pa  viewing  us  men 
with  invidious  and  malignant  aspects."  In  the 
space  of  a  protracted  life,  how  many  things  oc- 
cur, which  we  see  with  reluctance  and  support 
with  anguish.  I  wUI  suppose  the  term  of  hu- 
man life  to  extend  to  seventy  yean  ;^  this  pe- 
riod, if  we  except  the  intercalatory  months, 
will  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred days :  to  make  our  computation  regular 
and  exact,  suppose  we  add  this  month  to  each 
alternate  year,  we  shall  then  have  thirty-five 
additional  months,  or  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.  The  whole  seventy  years 
will  therefore  consist  of  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  yet  of  this  number 
will  every  day  be  productive  of  some  new  in- 
cident.  Thus,  Croesus,^  does  our  nature  appear 
a  continued  series  of  calamity.  I  see  you  as 
the  sovereign  of  many  nations,  and  possessed 
of  extraordinary  affluence  and  power.  But  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  you  propose,  till  I  know  that 
your  scene  of  life  shall  have  dosed  with  tran- 
quillity. The  man  of  affluence  is  not,  in  fiust, 
more  happy  than  the  poaseasor  of  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency ;  imless,  in  additicm  to  his  wealth,  his 
end  of  life  be  fortunate.*  We  often  discern 
misery  in  the  midst  of  splendid  plenty,  whilst 
real  happiness  is  found  in  humbler  stations. 
The  rich  man,  who  knows  not  hapt^ness,  sur- 
passes  but  in  two  things  the  humbler  but  more 
fiortunate  character,widi  which  we  compare  him. 
Yet  there  are  a  variety  of  incidents  in  which 
the  latter  excels  the  former.     The  rich  man 


3  fFUh  itmdiotu  and  malignant  a^p«e<f.]— This  to 
one  of  tbe  pMsagM  in  which  the  mslignitj  of  Herodotus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  is  most  conspicuous.  Thus,  says 
Plutarch,  attributing  to  Solon  what  he  himself  thinks  of 
the  gods,  he  adds  maUoe  to  blasphemy.— T. 

4  The  term  ofhttman  life  to  extend  to  $evenly  years, 
Ac.  3— This  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  the  roost  diffl. 
cult  in  Herodotus.  Lordier  has  a  long  and  ingenious 
note  upon  the  sul^ect,  which  wo  have  omitted }  as  well 
from  its  extreme  length,  as  from  its  not  being  entirely 
eonaistent  witti  oar  plaa  It  Is  not  unworthy  obeerva* 
tioo,  that  Stobflsus,  who  has  given  this  discourse  of  Solon, 
omitB  altogettier  the  passage  in  question ;  and,  indeed, 
Lareher  himself  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original  text  of 
Herodotus  has  been  here  altered— See  Psalm  xc.  la 
«"  The  days  of  oar  age  are  threescore  years  9fid  ten,  and 
though  men  be  so  strong  (hat  they  come  to  fourscore 
years,  yetis  their  strength  theu  but  labour  and  8orrow> 
BO  soon  pagscth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone.*'— r. 

5  Tkne  Crmeue.^  See  Spenser,  canto  U.  U: 
rtK  «h»«Ul  bid*  tiM  huadmefdkOM*, 
JfMtaet  bov  Uilnk  lo  Ut*,  fo  lift  Is  wnUiwAntm 

eUumdof  life  beJbrttmaie.y^Tt^  SMitsnce  of  Solon 
kpanaphrased  by  Sophocles,  in  his  CEdipusTyrammsi  It 
was.  Indeed,  a  very  fiavoarite  sentiment  with  the  Greeks 
in  graeraL  See  the  Andromache  of  EuzipideB,  verse  S9 ; 
with  many  other  places  in  his  tragedies.— I^ofxAer. 


can  gratify  his  passions ;  and  has  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  aoddentai  injuries.  The  poor 
man's  condition  exempts  him  entirely  from 
these  sources  of  affliction.  He  moreover  pos- 
sesses strength  and  health ;  a  strsnger  to  mis- 
fortune, he  is  blessed  in  his  children  and  ami- 
able in  himself.  If  at  the  end  of  such  a  lite, 
his  death  be  fortunate,  this,  O  king,  is  the 
truly  happy  man  ;  the  object  of  your  curious 
inquir}'.  Call  no  man  happy  tUl  you  know  the 
nature  of  his  death ;  he  is  at  best  but  fortunate. 
All  these  requisites  for  happiness  it  is  in  no 
man's  power  to  obtain,  for  no  one  region  can 
supply  them ;  it  affords  perhaps  the  enjoyment 
of  some,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  others.  That  which  yields  the  more  numer- 
ous sources  of  gratification  is  so  far  the  best : 
such  also  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  excellent 
in  some  respects,  weak  and  defective  in  others. 
He  who  possesses  the  most  advantages,  and 
afterwards  leaves  the  wortd  with  composure,  he 
alone,  O  Croesus,  is  entided  to  our  admiration. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  to  the  event  of 
things ;  for  the  Deity  often  overwhelms  with 
misery,  those  who  have  formerly  been  placed 
at  the  summit  of  felicity." 

XXXIII.  To  these  words  of  Solon,  Croesus 
refused  both  his  esteem  and  praise,  and  he  after- 
wards  dismissed  the  philosopher  with  indiffer- 
ence. '  The  sentiment  which  prompts  us  not  to 
be  elate  with  temporary  bliss,  but  to  look  be- 
yond the  present  moment  appeared  to  Croesus 
neither  wise  nor  just. 

XXXIV.  Solon  was  no  sooner  departed, 
than,  as  if  to  punish  Croesus  for  his  arrogance, 
in  esteeming  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
a  wonderful  event  befell  him,  which  seemed  a 
visitation  ftom  heaven.  He  saw  in  his  sleep  a 
vision,  menacing  the  calamity  which  afterwards 
deprived  him  of  his  son.  Croesus  had  two 
sons :  the  one  marked  by  natural  defect,  being 
dumb :  the  other,  whose  name  was  Atys,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  superior  accomplishments.  The 
intimation  of  the  vision  which  Croesus  saw, 
was,  that  this  Atys  should  die  by  the  point  df 


7  Dismissed  the  philosopher  with  indijfferenee.^Ai 
this  period  the  ciilebrated  Miaop  was  also  at  the  court  of 
CroBsns,  and  much  respected.  He  was  afflicted  with  the 
disgrace  of  Solon ;  and,  converring  with  him  as  a  friend, 
— **  You  see,  Solon,**  said  he,  "that  we  must  either  not 
come  nigh  kings,  or  we  nasi  entertain  them  with  tilings 
agreeable  to  them."  '•  That  is  not  the  point,*'  reptted  So- 
Ion;  "you  should  either  say  nothing  to  them,  or  telf 
them  what  Is  useful."—'*  I  must  confess,"  says  Bayle, 
after  relating  the  above,  **  that  this  caution  a(  .£sop,  ar- 
guesaman  well  acqpiainted  with  the  court  and  great  men  ; 
but  Solon'k  answer  is  the  true  lesson  of  divines,  who  di. 
rect  the  consciences  of  princes.  "-~T. 
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an  iron  spear.  Boused  and  terrified  by  this 
dream,  be  revolved  the  matter  seriously  in  his 
mind.  His  first  step  was  to  settle  his  son  in 
marriage :  he  then  took  from  him  the  command 
of  the  Lydian  troops,  whom  he  before  con- 
ducted in  their  warlike  expeditions  .  the  spears 
and  darts,  with  every  other  kind  of  hostile 
weapon,  he  removed  in  a  heap  to  the  female 
apartments,  that  his  son  might  not  suffer  inju. 
ry  from  the  fidl  of  them. 

XXXV.  Whilst  the  nuptials  of  this  son 
employed  his  attention,  an  unfortunate  homi- 
cide  arrived  at  Sardis,  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  and 
of  the  royal  fiunily.  He  presented  himself  at  the 
palace  of  Croesus,  from  whom  he  required  and 
received  expiation  '  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
The  Lydian  mode  of  expiation  nearly  resem. 
bles  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  When 
Croesus  bad  performed  what  custom  exacted, 
he  inquired  who  and  whence  he  was,  **  From 
what  part,"  said  he,  "  of  Phrygia,  do  you  come  ? 
why  are  you  a  suppliant  to  me  ?  what  man  or 
woman  have  you  slain?"  "  O  king?"  replied 
the  stranger,  *'  I  am  the  son  of  Gordiua,  who 
was  the  son  of  I^Iidas.      My  name  is  Adras- 


I  Expiaii<m.y''lt  was  the  office  of  the  priests  to  ex. 
piate  for  crimes  committed  either  from  aoddent  or  de. 
sign,  and  they  were  dierefore  called  Kathart^,  Purifiers  t 
but  it  should  appear  from  tlie  above,  and  other  similar 
Incidents,  that  kings  anciently  exerdsed  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood.— r. 

Ihe  sdioUast  of  Homer  informs  as,  {nee  verse  48,  last 
book  of  the  Uiad)  that  it  was  customary  amongst  the  an- 
dents/or  wlioever  liad  committed  an  involuntary  murder, 
to  leave  his  oonntry,  and  fly  to  the  house  of  some  power- 
ftil  indivldaal.  There,  covering  himself,  he  sate  down, 
and  entreated  to  be  purified.  No  person  has  given  a 
more  full,  and  at  the  same  time  more  correct  account  of 
the  ceremonies  of  expiation,  than  ApoUonins  Rhodius. 

Tbclr  ▼Mtt  oaoM  bar  tnnidad  mlad  dltirat'd  ; 

Oa  down;  MmMdM  piMid  Mcta  prinodj  gm«t. 

TlMj  round  h«r  bawth  wte  metionlMi  wad  mate: 

Wilb  pbintln  •nFP»<B«*  "ocb  naniim  mil. 

Her  fiildod  huidB  hor  blodilnc Ihco ooooMlt 

Deep  in  tike  gitNiiad  he  He'd  tiw  moxdotoiu  ileel : 

Nor  dare  ttMy  one**  In  aqoal  mrov  diown'd, 

LUl  tiwlr  d^lad  aya-Uda  from  tba  gronnd. 

Clioa  bah«ld  thair  gnlic  ehe  aaw  tbay  fled 

From  vaniaanoa  hanglnii  a'ar  tha  nnidaroK'e  head. 

Tha  baiy  Htm,  appiovad  of  Jon,  aha  pajn : 

JoTBk  tima  appenwd,  hit  haetjr  vcngaanoa  itaja. 

Thaea  tilae  ftwn  RuOty  etaint  ifaa  calpctts  dear. 

Who  lewlT  HtpplUnt  at  bar  eell  appear. 

To  anplaia  Iheir  crima  In  order  dna, 

Fliat  10 IMV  thitaa  a  eacktaw  piK  ihadiav, 

Wboee  nipplee  ftwn  to  bbih  diuendad  (tOQd) 

Jia  neck  aha  elxnck  and  bathed  their  hand*  In  blood. 

S€Kt,  with  UhatlOBi  meet,  and  prayer  tha  piled 

Java,  who  aeqnltt  iha  enppUant  homlehle. 


Within,  Ihafl 

Waela,  aa  eha  praye*  the  knaadad  Mcilfloa : 

That  thiu  tha  Fartoft'  vangcAil  vralh  mlffht  caaae, 

And,  Jon  appeaaad,  dlanal*  them  both  la  paaoe, 

MThathar  they  came  to  aqiiaia  tha  Roilt 

Offrtanda'  0t  MMtasanf  Mood,  by  trtachary  apllt. 

Fmn^kes-  ApoUoniuM  JUmNim. 


ttts':  unwillingly  I  have  killed  my  brother, 
for  which  I  am  banished  by  my  fiither,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  destitute.**  "  You  come,"  replied 
Crcesus,  "of  a  family  whom  I  esteem  my 
friends.  My  protection  shall,  in  return,  be 
extended  to  you.  You  shall  reside  in  my  pal- 
ace, and  be  provided  with  every  necessary. 
You  will  do  well  not  to  suffer  your  misfortune 
to  distress  you  too  much.'*  Croesus  then  re- 
ceived him  mto  his  family. 

XXXVI.  There  appeared  about  this  time, 
near  Olympus  in  Mysia,  a  wild  boar  '  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  size,  which,  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tain, did  great'  injury  to  the  Mysians.  They 
had  frequently  attacked  it ;  but  their  attempts 
to  destroy  it,  so  &r  from  proving  successfiil, 
had  been  attended  with  loss  to  thems^ves.  In 
the  extremity^  therefore,  of  their  distress,  they 
sent  to  Cnssus  a  message  of  the  following  im- 
port t  **  There  has  appeared  among  us,  O  king  ! 
a  wild  boar  of  a  most  extraordinary  size,  injur< 
ing  us  much;  bat  to  destroy  which  all  our 
most  strenuous  endeavours  have  proved  inef- 
fectual. We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  send  to 
110  your  son,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  with 
a  number  of  dogs,  to  relieve  us  from  this  for- 
midable  animaL'*  Croesus,  remembering  his 
dream,  answered  them  thus  :  «  Of  my  son  you 
must  forbear  to  make  mention  :  him  I  cannot 
send;  he  is  lately  married,  and  his  time  and 
attention  suffidently  employed.  But  a  chosen 
band  of  Lydians,  hunters  and  dogs,  shall  attend 
you ;  and  I  shall  chaiige  them  to  take  every 
possible  means  of  relieving  you,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  attacks  of  the  boar." 


8  if  <fm««uf.  >— There  is  a  passage  in  Photius  relative  to 
this  Adrastns,  wliich  two  learned  men,  Palmerins  and 
Larcbcr,  itave  understood  and  applied  very  differentljr. 
The  passage  is  this:  Photius,  in  his  Bibiiotheoa,  giring 
an  acoonnt  of  the  historical  work  of  Ptolemseos  son  «f 
Hephnstion,  says  thus :  "  He  also  relates  that  the  name 
of  the  person  who,  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  Is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Adrastus  son  of  Oordius,  waa 
Agathon,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  dilute 
about  a  quaiL" 

The  above,  and,  as  it  should  seem  with  greater  proba. 
bUity,  Paimerius,  i4»pUes  to  the  brother  of  Adiastus ; 
Larcher  understands  it  of  the  son  of  Cnesns. 

With  respect  to  the  quail,  some  of  our  readers  may 
probably  thank  us  for  informing  them,  tliat  the  ancients 
had  thdr  quail  as  the  modems  have  their  cock-flgfata—  T. 
UU  oocki  do  vlnlba  bottle  ittll  of  mine 
Whan  it  U  all  to  nooRbt,  and  hto  qnalla  ever 


3  A  leild  tear.]— It  ahonld  seam,  from  Uie  aeooanta  of 
ancient  anthws,  that  tiie  ravages  of  the  wild  boar  wen 
considered  as  more  formidable  tiian  thoee  of  the  other 
savage  animals.  The  eonqoest  of  the  BrymantWan  boar 
was  one  of  the  fated  labours  of  Hereules;  and  the  story 
of  the  Caledonian  boar  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Ovid.— 7. 
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XXXVIT.  This  answer  of  Gnesus  sads- 
fied  the  Mysians  ;*  but  the  young  man  hear^ 
ing  of  the  matter,  and  that  his  father  had  re- 
fused the  solicitations  of  the  Mysians  for  him 
to  accompany  them,  hastened  to  the  presence 
of  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  "  It 
was  formerly.  Sir,  esteemed,  in  our  nation, 
both  excellent  and  honoumble  to  seek  renown 
in  war,  or  in  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts :  but 
you  now  deprive  me  of  both  these  opportunities 
of  signalizing  myself,  without  haying  reason  to 
accuse  me  either  of  cowardice  or  sloth. 
Whenever  I  am  now  seen  in  public,  how  mean 
and  contemptible  shall  I  appear!  How  will 
my  fellow-citizens,  or  my  new  wife,  esteem 
me  ?  what  can  be  her  opinion  of  the  man  whom 
she  has  married  ?  Suffer  me,  then.  Sir,  either 
to  proceed  on  this  expedition,  or  condescend  to 
convince  me  that  the  motives  of  your  refiisal 
are  reasonable  and  sufficient." 

XXXVIIL  "My  son,"  repUed  Crcesus, 
"  I  do  not  in  any  respect  think  unfavourably  of 
your  courage,  or  your  conduct.  My  behaviour 
towards  you  is  influenced  by  a  vision,  which  has 
lately  warned  me  that  your  life  will  be  short, 
and  that  you  must  perish  from  the  wound  of  an 
iron  spear.  This  has  first  of  aU  induced  me 
to  accelerate  your  nuptials,  and  also  to  refuse 
your  presence  in  the  proposed  expedition,  wish- 
ing, by  my  caution,  to  preserve  you  at  least  as 
long  as  I  shall  live.  I  esteem  you  as  my  only 
son ;  for  your  brother,  on  account  of  his  infir- 
mity, is  in  a  manner  lost  to  me." 

XXXIX.  «  Having  had  such  a  vision," 
returned  Atys  to  his  father,  "  I  can  easily  for- 
give your  anxiety  concerning  me :  but  as  you 
apparently  misconceive  the  matter,  suffer  me  to 
explain  what  seems  to  have  escaped  you.  The 
vision,  as  you  affirm,  intimated  that  my  death 
should  be  occasioned  by  the  point  of  a  spear ; 
but  what  arms  or  spear  has  a  wild  boar,  that 
you  should  diead  ?  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  told 
you  that  I  was  to  perish  by  a  tusk,  or  something 
of  a  similar  nature,  your  conduct  would  have 
been  strictly  proper ;  but,  as  a  spear's  point  is 
the  otrject  of  your  alarm,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  contend  with  men,  I  hope  for  your  permis- 
sion to  join  this  party." 

XL.  "  Son,**  answered  Croesus,  "  your  rea- 
soning, concerning  my  dream,  has  induced 
me  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  I  accede  to  your 
wiahes." 


4  aam^fitd  the  Afynrnw.]— Valla,  Henry  Stephens,  and 
GronoTioi^  in  their  venionaof  this  paange,  had,  qnum 
Don  eaaent  content!.  Woaaellng  has  takenaway  the  ne. 
gattive  partide. 


XLL  The  king  then  sent  for  Adrastus  the 
Phrygian  ;  whom,  on  his  appearing,  he  thus 
addressed :  «  I  do  not  mean  to  remind  you  of 
your  former  calamities ;  but  you  must  have  in 
memory,  that  I  relieved  you*  in  your  distress, 
took  you  into  my  family,  and  supplied  aU  your 
necessities.  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  solicit 
that  return  of  kindness  which  my  conduct 
claims.  In  this  proposed  hunting  excursion, 
you  must  be  the  guardian  of  my  son :  preserve 
him  on  the  way  from  any  secret  treachery  which 
may  threaten  your  common  security.  It  is  con- 
sistent that  you  should  go  where  bravery  may 
be  distinguished,  and  reputation  gained  :  valour 
has  been  the  distinction  of  your  family,  and 
with  personal  vigour  has  descended  to  yourself. 

XLII.  «  At  your  request,  O  king !"  replied 
Adrastus,  "  I  shall  comply  with  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  refused.  It  becomes  not  a  man 
like  myself,  oppressed  by  so  great  a  calamity, 
to  appear  among  my  more  fortunate  equals :  I 
have  never  wished,  and  I  have  frequently  avoid- 
ed it.  My  gratitude,  in  the  present  instance, 
impels  me  to  obey  your  commands.  I  will 
therefore  engage  to  accompany  and  guard  your 
son,  and  promise,  as  far  as  my  care  can  avail, 
to  restore  him  to  you  safe." 

XLIIL  Immediately  a  band  of  youths 
were  selected,  the  dogs  of  chace  prepared,  and 
the  train  departed.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Olympus,  they  sought  the  beast :  and  having 
found  his  haunt,  they  surrounded  it  in  a  body, 
and  attacked  him  with  their  spears.  It  so  hap- 
pened,  that  the  stranger  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  purified  for  murder,  directed  a  blow  at  the 
boar,  missed  his  aim,  and  kiUed  the  son  of  Croe- 
sus. Thus  he  was  destroyed  by  the  point  of  a 
spear,  and  the  vision  proved  to  be  prophetic. 
A  messenger  immediately  hastened  to  Sardis, 
informing  Croesus  of  the  event  which  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  his  son. 

XLIV.  Croesus,  much  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  his  domestic  loss,  bore  it  the  less  patiently, 
because  it  was  inflicted  by  him  whom  he  had  him- 
self  purified  and  protected.  He  broke  into 
violent  complaints  at  his  misfortune,  and  in^. 
voked  Jupiter,  the  deity  of  expiation,  in  attes- 
tation of  the  injury  he  had  received.  He  in- 
voked  him  also  as  the  guardian  of  hospitality 
and  friendship  ;*  of  hospitality,  because,  in  re- 


5  /  r0tiAwdjm«.  3— If  translated  hteraUy,  it  should  have 
I  purified  you,*'  &c 

4  Guardkm  of  hoipUaiUtg  emd  friendMp,'}~^afitM 
was  adored  nnder  different  titles,  according  to  the  place 
and  drcomstance  of  his  differentw  orshlppers. — Larchen 

The  sky  was  the  department  of  Jupiter :  hence  he  was 
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ceiving  a  stranger,  be  had  received  the  murderer 
of  his  son ;  of  friendship,  because  the  man 
whose  aid  he  might  have  expected,  had  proved 
his  bitterest  enemy. 

XLV.  Whilst  his  thoughts  were  thus  occu- 
pied, the  Lydians  appeared  with  the  body  of 
bib  son : '  behind  followed  the  homicide.  He 
ad  van  \'\  towards  Croesus,  and,  with  extended 
hail* ii.ilored  that  he  might  suffer  death  up- 
on i  .  :  (iC  him  whom  he  had  slain.  He 
recii;  .  !  ..  i:ner  calamities;  to  which  was 
now  to  1/  .1  .acd,  that  he  was  the  destroyer  of 
the  man  >viio  had  expiated  him  :  he  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  fit  to  live.  Croesus  listened 
Co  him  with  attention ;  and,  although  oppressed 
by  his  own  paternal  grief,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  compassion  to  Adrastus ;  to  whom  he  spake 
as  follows :  <*  My  friend,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
venged by  your  voluntary  condemnation  of 
yourself.  '  You  are  not  guilty  of  this  event,  ' 
for  you  did  it  without  design.  The  offended 
deity,  who  warned  me  of  the  evil,  has  accom- 
plished it."  Croesus,  therefore,  buried  his  son 
with  the  proper  ceremonies  :  but  the  unfortu- 
nate descendant  of  Midas,  who  had  killed  his 
brother  and  his  friend,  retired  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  the  place  where  Atys  was  buried,  and, 
confessing  himself  to  be  the  most  miserable  of 
mankind,  slew  himself  on  the  tomb. 

XLVI.  The  two  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  his  son,  were  passed  by  Croasos  in  ex- 
treme affliction.  His  grief  was  at  length  sus- 
pended by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Cyrus  son  of 
Cambyses,  who  had  deprived  Astyages,  son  of 
Cyaxares,  of  his  dominions.  To  restrain  the 
power  of  Persia,  before  it  should  become  too 


deemed  the  god  of  tempeeta  The  foDowiiig  titles  were 
gtren  Um :  Plurhu,  Fluviosna,  Fidgtirator,  Fnlgurnm 
Eflfector,  Deacensor,  Tonans.  Other  epithetB  were  given 
him,  rebitiTe  to  the  wants  of  men,  for  which  he  waa 
thought  to  provide.  See  Bos,  Antiquities  of  Greece. 
Tlie  abore  observation  is  confined  to  the  Greeks.— The 
efritheto  of  the  Roman  Jopiter  w<ere  almost  withoat  num. 
ber;  and  there  was  hardlj,  aa  Spenoe  ofaaorves,  a  town, 
or  oven  handet,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of  its 
own.— T. 

1  Body  ofhi$  tem.y-TKB  solemn  procession  of  the  Ly- 
dians, bearing  to  the  presence  of  the  father  thedeadbody 
of  his  son,  followed  mournfully  by  the  person  who  had 
killed  him,  would,  it  ia  presumed,  aiford  no  mean  subject 
tor  an  Ustorical  painting.— T. 

2  Condepmation  of  yourself .y-TAodomui  Sicnlua  re- 
lates,  thatit  was  the  first  intention  of  Crossiis  to  have 
homed  Adrastus  alive ;  but  his  voluntary  offin*  to  submit 
to  death,  deprecated  his  anger.— r. 

9  You  are  not  guOiy  oftkU  eeeM/L>-See  Homer,  Iliad 
8d,  where  Priam  thus  addresses  Helen : 

No  crime  of  thin*  our  prewnt  mfltelng*  diava : 

Not  ttwu.  bat  Hcswnl  dupoiiiig  «lll>  tho  cbuh.— Fafw. 


great  and  too  extensive,  was  the  object  of  bis 
solicitudew  Listening  to  these  suggestions,  he 
determined  to  consult  the  diffoent  oracles  *  of 
Greece,  and  also  that  of  Lybia;  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  the  Pbo- 
ciati  Abas,  and  to  Dodona:   he  sent  also  to 


4  OrodM;!— On  the  sntject  of  oraeles,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  once  fax  all,  to  inform  the  English  reader,  that 
the  Apollo  of  Delphi  was,  to  use  Mr  Bayle's  words,  the 
Judge  without  appeal ;  the  greatest  of  the  heathen  goda 
not  preserring,  in  rehition  to  oradea,  his  advantage  or 
superiority.  The  orades  of  Trophonius,  Dodonai,  and 
Ammon,  had  not  so  much  credit  as  that  of  Delphi,  nor 
did  they  equal  it  either  in  esteem  or  duration.  The  ora. 
cle  at  Abas  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo ;  but,  from  the  Httle 
menth>n  that  is  made  of  It  by  andent  writers,  itdoee  not 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  extremest  veneration. 
At  Dodona,  as  we  describe  it  from  Montfsucon,  thcve 
were  sotmding  kettles ;  from  whence  came  the  provert>  of 
the  Dod<mean  brass ;  which,  according  to  Menander,  if  a 
man  touched  but  once,  would  continue  ringing  the  whole 
day.  Others  speak  of  the  doves  of  Dodona,  which  spoke 
and  ddivered  the  orades :  of  two  doves,  according  to 
Statius,  one  flew  to  Lybia,  to  pronounoe  the  oradea  of 
Jupiter  J  the  other  staid  at  Dodona :  of  whldi  the  more 
rational  explanation  is,  that  two  females  established  re- 
ligious ceremonies  at  the  same  time,  at  Dodona,  and  in 
Lybia ;  for,  in  the  andent  language  of  the  people  of 
Eplms,  the  same  word  signifies  a  dove  and  an  old  wo- 
man. At  the  same  place  also  was  an  oak,  or,  as  aome 
say,  a  beech  tree,  hallowed  by  the  prejudices  oi  the  pea. 
pie,  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Hie  orade  of  IVophonius*  cave,  fma  Ha  singularity, 
deserves  minuter  mention.  He,  says  Paiisaniaa,  wlio 
desired  to  consult  it,  was  obliged  to  undergo  various  pre- 
paratory  ceremonies,  which  continued  for  sereral  days : 
he  was  to  purify  himself  by  various  methods,  to  oAer  sa. 
crifices  to  many  difierent  deities ;  he  was  thencondnrted 
by  night  to  a  neighbouring  river,  where  he  was  anointed 
and  washed }  he  afterwards  drank  of  the  water  of  forget- 
fulness,  that  his  former  cares  might  be  burled ;  and  of 
the  water  of  remembrance,  that  he  might  forget  nothing 
of  what  he  was  to  see.  llie  cave  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall ;  it  resembled  an  oven,  was  four  cubits  wide,  and 
eight  deep  :  it  was  descended  by  a  ladder ;  and  he  who 
went  down,  carried  with  him  rakes  made  of  honey ; 
when  he  was  got  down,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
futurity.  For  more  particulars  concerning  this  oracle, 
consult  Montfaucon,  Voyage  de  Jeune  Anacharsis,  in 
which  the  difl^rent  descriptions  of  antiquity,  concerning 
this  and  other  oradea,  are  collected  and  methodised.  See 
also  Van  Dale.  Of  tiie  above  a  daseical  and  oorrect  de- 
scription may  also  be  found  in  Glover's  Athenaid. 

Amphiaraus  was  one  of  the  seven  warriors  who  fought 
against  Thebes ;  lie  performed  on  that  occasion  the  func- 
tions of  a  priest,  and  was  supposed,  on  that  aocoont,  to 
communicate  orades  after  liis  deatli.  They  who  con. 
suited  him,  were  to  abstain  from  wine  for  three  days, 
and  from  all  nourishment  for  twenty-fonr  hours.  Tliey 
then  sacrificed  a  ram  before  his  statue,  upon  the  akin  of 
which,  spread  in  the  vestibule,  they  retired  themselvca 
to  sleep.  The  deity  was  supposed  to  appear  to  them  in 
a  vision,  and  answer  their  questions. 

llie  temple  of  Brandudse  was  afterwards,  according  to 
Pliny,  named  the  temple  of  Didymean  Apollo.  It  waa 
burned  by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards  built  with  such  extra, 
ordinary  magniflcenoe,  that  aeoording  to  Vitnivlns,  it 
was  one  of  the  four  edifices  whidi  rendered  the  names  of 
their  ardiiteota  immortaL  Some  aooonnt  may  be  found 
of  thb  temple  hi  Chlsholl's  Asiatic  Antiquities.— r. 
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Amphianuu,  Trc^honius,  and  the  l^fileaian 
Brencbidie.  The  above-meDtioiied  are  the 
onicles  which  Croesus  consulted  in  Greece  :  he 
sent  also  to  the  Lybian  Ammon.  His  motiye 
in  these  consultations,  was  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  oracles  respectively,  meaning 
afterwards  to  obtain  from  them  a  decisive  opin- 
ion  concerning  the  propriety  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians. 

XLVIL  He  took  this  method  of  proving 
the  truth  of  their  different  communications. 
He  computed  with  his  Lydian  messengers,  that 
each  should  consult  the  different  oracles  on  the 
hundredth  day  of  their  departure  from  Sardis, 
and  respectively  ask  what  Croesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes  was  doing :  they  were  to  write  down, 
and  communicate  to  Croesus,  the  reply  of  each 
particular  oracle.  ^  Of  the  oracular  answers  in 
general  we  have  no  account  remaining;  but  the 
Liydians  had  no  sooner  entered  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  proposed  their  questions,  than  the 
Pythian  *  answered  thus,  in  heroic  verse : 

I  count  the  amd,  I  measore  out  the  sea ; 
The  sileut  and  the  dumb  arc  heard  by  me : 
£*en  notv  the  odours  to  my  sense  that  rise,   • 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplied, 
Where  brass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies. 

XL y III.  They  wrote  down  the  communi- 
cation  of  the  Pythian,  and  returned  to  Sardis. 
Of  the  answers  which  his  other  messengers 
brought  with  them  on  their  return^  Croesus 
found  none  which  were  satisfactory.  But  a 
fervour  of  gratitude  and  piety  was  excited  in 
him,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  reply 
of  the  Pythian ;  and  he  exdaimed,  without  re- 
serve, that  there  was  no  true  oracle  but  at  Del- 
phi,  for  this  alone  had  explained  his  employ- 
ment at  the  stipulated  time.  It  seems,  that 
on  the  day  appointed  for  his  servants  to  consult 
the  different  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it 


5  Repfy  of  each  parUcular  oracle.Z-~I^otiaD.  makes  Ju- 
piter complain  of  the  great  trouble  the  deities  undergo 
on  aocoont  of  mankind.  *<  As  for  ApoUo,"  says  he»  **  he 
has  undertaken  a  yroubleeome  office :  he  is  obliged  to  be 
at  Delphi  this  minute,  at  Colophon  the  next,  here  at 
Dekw,  there  at  Branchidae,  Just  as.his  miidsters  choose 
to  require  him :  not  to  mention  the  tricks  which  are 
played  to  make  trial  of  his  sagacity,  when  people  boil 
together  the  flesh  of  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise ;  so  tlwt  if  he 
had  not  had  a  very  acute  nose,  Crcssus  would  have  gone 
away,  and  abused  him.'*^r., 

6  Pyihum.y~The  Pythian  ApoUo,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks  themsdves,  was  not  always  upon  the  best  terms 
with  the  Moses. — Loteih  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebreteg. 

,  Van  Dale,  in  his  book  de  OracuUs,  observes,  that  at 
Delphi  the  priestess  had  priests,  prophets,  and  poets,  to 
take  down  and  explain  and  mend  her  gibberish :  vMch 
MTved  to  justify  ApoUo  fr««n  the  imputation  of  making 
bad  verses ;  for,  if  they  were  defective,  the  hmit  was 
laid  n9on  the 


would  be  equally  difficult  to  discover  or  explain, 
he  had  cut  in  pieces  a  tortoise  and  a  kunb,  and 
boiled  them  together  in  a  covered  vessel  of 
brass. 

XLIX.  We  have  before  related  what  was 
the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Croesus : 
what  reply  the  Lydians  received  from  Amphi- 
araus,  tdter  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  I 
am  not  able  to  affirm ;  of  this  it  is  only  asserted, 
that  its  answer  was  satisfactory  to  Crcesus. 

L.  Croesus,  after  these  things,  determined  to 
conciliate  the  divinity  .of  Delphi,  by  a  great  and 
magnificent  sacrifice.  He  offered  up  three  thou- 
sand chosen  victims ; '  he  collected  a  great  num. 
her  of  couches  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, ' 
many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests  of  purple ;  all 
these  he  consumed  tocher  upon  one  immense 
pile,  thinking  by  these  means  to  render  the 
deity  more  auspidous  to  his  hopes:  he  per- 
suaded  his  miljects  also  to  offer  up,  in  like 
manner,  the  proper  olgects  for  sacrifice  they 
respectively  possessed.  As,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  ceremony,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  had  run  together,  he  formed  of  it  a 
niunber  of  tiles.  The  larger  of  these  were  six 
palms  long,  the  smaller  three,  but  none  of  them 
was  less  than  a  palm  in  thickness,  and  they 
were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number : 
four  were  of  the  pturest  gold,  weighing  each  one 
talent  and  a  half;  the  rest  were  of  inferior 
quality,  but  of  the  weight  of  two  talents.  He 
constructed  also  a  lion  of  pure  gold, '  which 
weighed  ten  talents.  It  was  originally  placed 
at  the  Delphian  temple,  on  the  above  gold  tiles ; 
but  when  this  edifice  was  burned,  it  fell  from 
its  place,  and  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury :  it  lost,  however,  by  the  fire,  three  tal- 
ents and  a  half  of  its  former  weight. 

LL  Croesus,  moreover,  sent  to  Delphi  two 


7  Three  thetuand  choten  eic^iaw.J— This  astonishing 
profusion  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  a 
superstitious  peopl&  Theodoret  reproaches  the  Greeks 
with  their  sacrifices  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands.— 
Larger 

8  Cowshe*  decorated  toith  gold  and  ftZwr.D— Prodigal 
as  the  munificence  of  Croesus  appears  to  have  been  on 
this  occasion,  the  funeral  pile  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
as  described  by  Herodian,  was  neither  less  splendid  nor 
leas  costly.  He  tells  us,  that  there  was  not  a  province, 
dty,  or  grandee  throughout  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  did  not  contribute  to  decorate  this  superb 
edifice.  'When  the  whole  was  completed,  after  many 
days  of  preparatory  ceremonies,  the  next  successor  to 
the  empire,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  :.^  a  lit. 
tie  time  every  thing  was  consumed. — T. 

9  Lion  of  pure  gold."}—  These  tiles,  tUs  li<  u  .  .  I  tli" 
statne  of  the  breadmaker  of  Crcesus,  were,  all  •  i  . .  • .  i  ■ ' 

a  subsequent  period,  seized  by  the  Fhocians,  to  <]    ;;> 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  war.— LoixAer. 
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laige  cistenis,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  silver : 
that  of  gold  waa  placed  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple ;  the  silver  one  on 
the  left.  These  also  were  removed  when  the 
temple  was  consumed  by  fire  ;  the  golden  gob- 
let weighed  eig^t  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve 
mime,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Clazo. 
roenian  treasury :  that  of  silver  is  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  amphorae ;  it  is  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Delphi  in  Uieir  Theophanian  festi- 
val :  they  assert  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Theodorus  of  Samos ;  *  to  which  opinion,  as 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  mean  artist, 
I  am  inclined  to  accede.  The  Corinthian  trea- 
sury also  possesses  four  silver  casks,  which 
were  sent  by  Crcesus,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
to  Delphi.  His  munificence  did  not  yet  cease : 
he  presented  also  two  basins,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver.  An  inscription  on  that  of 
gold,  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  La- 
oedismonians ;  but  it  is  not  true,  for  this  also 
was  the  gift  of  Croesus.  To  gratify  the  Lace- 
demonians, a  certain  Delphian  wrote  this  in- 
scription :  although  I  am  able,  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  disclose  his  name. '  The  boy  through 
whose  hand  the  water  flows,  was  given  by  the 
Lacedamonians ;  the  basins  undoubtedly  were 
not. — Many  Other  smaller  presents  accompa- 
nied these ;  among  which  were  some  silver  dish- 
es,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  gold,  three 
cubits  high,  who,  according  to  the  Delphians, 
was  the  person  who  made  the  bread  for  the 
family  of  Croesus. '  This  prince,  besides  all 
that  we  have  enumerated,  consecrated  at  Delphi 
his  wife's  necklaces  and  girdles. 


1  Theodorui  of  Sofmot.'^He  was  the  first  ttatnaryon 
record.  The  followliig  mention  ia  made  of  him  by  PUny: 
—Theodoras,  who  oonctnicted  the  labyrinth  at  Samos, 
made  a  cast  of  himself  in  brass,  which.  Independent  of  its 
being  a  perfect  lilceness,  was  an  extraordinary  efSnt  of 
genius.  Ho  had  in  his  right  hand  a  file ;  with  three  fin. 
gers  of  his  loft  he  held  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses ; 
the  carriage,  the  horses,  and  the  driver,  were  so  minute, 
that  the  whole  was  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  fly.— 7. 

2  I  do  not  think  proper  to  ditcloae  hi*  nam«.l— If  Pto. 
lemaeos  may  be  credited  in  Fhotias,  \iiM  name  was  fthns. 

— r. 

3  Made  the  bread  for  the  famity  of  CrcertM.]— Croesns, 
says  Platarch,  honoured  the  woman  who  made  his  bread, 
with  a  statue  of  gold,  from  an  honest  emotion  of  grati- 
tude. Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  married  a  second 
wife,  by  wImhu  he  liad  other  children.  This  woman 
wished  to  remove  Croesus  out  of  the  way,  and  gare  the 
female  baker  a  duee  of  poison,  charging  her  to  put  it  in. 
to  the  bread  whirh  she  made  for  Crcesus.  Tlie  woman 
informed  Crossus  of  this,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to 
the  queen's  children.  By  these  means  Croesus  succeeded 
his  fatiier ;  and  acknowledged  the  fidelity  of  the  woman, 
by  thus  making  the  god  himself  an  evidence  of  his  grati- 
tude.—T. 


LII.  To  Amphianuis,  having  heard  of  his 
valour  and  misfortunes,  he  sent  a  shield  of  solid 
gold,  with  a  strong  spear  made  entirely  of  gold, 
both  shaft  and  head.  These  were  all,  within 
my  memory,  preserved  at  Thebes,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Ismenian  Apollo. 

LIIL   The  Lydians,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  these  presents,  were  directed        | 
to  inquire  whether  Croesus  might  aospidoudy       j 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,        , 
and  whether  he  should  procure  any  confederate        , 
assistance.      On  their  arrival  at  the  destiued 
places,  they  deposited  their  presents,  and  made 
their  inquiries  of  the  oracles  precisely  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  t— «  Croesus,  sovereign  of  Lydia, 
and  of  various  nations,  esteems  these  the  only 
genuine  oiades;    in  return  for  the  sagacity 
which  has  marked  your  declarations,  he  sends        i 
these  proofs  of  his  liberality ;  be  finally  desires 
to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against  the 
Persians,  and  whether  he  shall  require  the  as- 
sistance  of  any  allies.**     The  answers  of  the        I 
oracles  tended  to  the  same  purpose ;  both  of 
them  assuring  Croesus,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia,  he  should  overthrow  a  niigbty 
empire ;  *  and  both  recommending  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  those  whom  he  should  find  to 
be  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

LIV.  The  report  of  these  communications 
transported  Croesus  with  excess  of  joy :  elated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror  ol 
Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Delphi,  inquired  the 
number  of  inhabitants  there,  and  presented  each 
with  two  golden  staters.  In  acknowledgment 
for  this  repeated  liberality,  the  Delphians  as- 
signed  to  Croesus  and  the  Ljrdians  the  privilege 
of  first  consulting  the  oracle,  in  preference  to 
other  nations :  a  distinguished  seat  in  their  tem- 
pie ;  together  with  the  immutable  right,  to  such 
of  them  as  pleased  to  accept  it,  of  being  inrollcd 
among  the  citizens  of  Delphi. 

LV.  After  the  above-mentioned  marks  ol 
his  munificence  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  con- 
suited  their  oracle  a  third  time.  His  experi- 
ence of  its  veracity  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
curiosity :  he  was  now  anxious  to  be  informed, 
whether  his  power  would  ever  suffer  dimiim- 

4  Overthrmr  a  mighfy  empt're.>— It  appears,  that,  the 
very  words  of  the  oraHe  must  have  been  here  origin, 
ally :  they  are  preserved  by  Snidas  and  others,  and  aro 
these: 

KfM^f  'AXtn  lut$mt  ft,tyaX.n»  m^x^  mmmXifru  : 
which  Cicero  renders— 

Cnanu,  Halym  paiMtnuM,  BMtiiwn  pcrvnrtot  opom  Tiio. 

De  Div.  xL  afi. 
By  crossing  Halys,  Croesus  will  destroy  a  mighty  power 

— r. 
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tion.     The  following  was  the  aiuwer  of  the 
Pythian : 

Wlien  o'er  tho  Medos  a  mole  shall  sit  on  high, 
0*er  pebbly  Hermos  *  then,  soft  Lydian,  fly ; 
Fly  with  all  haste ;  for  safety  scorn  thy  fame, 
Kor  scrapie  to  deserve  a  coward*a  name. 
LVI.  When  the  above  veraes  were  com- 
municated to  Croesus,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  ever ;  confident  that  a  mule  would  never 
be  sovereign  of  the  Medes,  and  that  consequents 
ly  he  could  have  nothing  to  fear  for  himself  or 
his  posterity.  His  first  object  was  to  discover 
which  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states,  and  to  obtain  their  alliance.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians  of  Doric,  and  the  Athenians  of 
Ionian  origin,  seemed  to  claim  his  distinguished 
preference.  These  nations,  always  eminent, 
were  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pc- 
lasgians  and  Hellenians.  *  The  former  had 
never  changed  their  place  of  residence;  the 
latter  often.  Under  the  reign  of  Deucalion, 
the  Hellenians  possessed  the  region  of  Phthio- 
tis ;  but  under  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellenus,  they 
inhabited  the  country  called  Ista;otis,  which 
borders  upon  Ossa  and  Olympus.  They  were 
driven  from  hence  by  the  Cadmeeans,  and  fixed 
themselves  in  Macednum,  near  mount  Pindua : 
migrating  from  hence  to  Dryopis,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Peloponnese,  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Dorians. 

L  VII.  What  language  the  Pelasgians  used, 
I  cannot  positively  affirm :  some  probable  con^ 
elusion  may  perhaps  be  formed,  by  attending 
to  the  dialect  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelasgians, 
who  now  inhabit  Crestona  *  beyond  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  coun- 
try now  called  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours to  those  whom  we  at  present  name  Dor- 
ians. Considering  these  with  the  above,  who 
founded  the  cities  of  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the 
Hellespont,  but  once  lived  near  the  Athenians, 
together  with  the  people  of  other  Pelasgian 
towns,  who  have  since  changed  their  names,  we 
are-  upon  the  whole  justified  in  our  opinion, 


4  0*er  pebbly  Hermus^  ^e.3— Ithas  been  usually  trans. 
latedjfl^  to  Hermm:  barir*^'  '£gfc«r  oertahily  means 
tram  Hermum  j  and  when  said  to  a  Lydian,  implies, 
that  he  should  desert  his  country. — 71 

5  Pelatgieuu  and  HOtemmu.y-JChi  this  passage  Mr 
Bryjuit  remarks,  that  the  whole  is  exceedingly  confused, 
and  that  by  it  one  would  imagine  Herodotus  excluded 
the  Athenians  from  being  Pelasgic.  See  Bryant's  My- 
thol-  roL  liL  387.— r. 

6  CretUma.'^—l*^-  appears  that  Count  Caylus  has  con- 
founded Crestona  of  Thrace  with  Crotona  of  Magna 
Gr»da;  but  as  he  has  adduced  no  argument  in  proof  of 
his  opinion,  I  do  not  cmaaider  it  of  any  importance.— 


that  they  formerly  spoke  a  barbarous  language. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  who  were  also  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  most  necessarily,  when  they 
came  amongst  the  Hellenians,  have  learned 
their  language*  It  is  observable,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Crestona  and  Placia  speak  in  the 
same  tongue,  but  are  neither  of  them  under- 
stood by  the  people  about  them.  These  cir- 
cumstances induce  us  to  believe,  that  their  lan- 
guage has  experienced  no  change. . 

L<  VIIL  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Hel- 
lenian  tongue  is  not  at  all  altered.  When  first 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  Pelasgians, 
they  were  neither  numerous  nor  powerfuL 
They  have  since  progressively  increased; 
having  incorporated  many  nations.  Barbarians 
and  others,  with  their  own.  The  Pelaagians 
have  always  avoided  this  mode  of  increasing 
their  importance ;  which  may  be  one  reason, 
probably,  why  they  never  have  emeiiged  from 
their  original  and  barbarous  condition. 

LIX.  Of  these  nations,  Croesus  had  received 
information,  that  Athens  suffered  much  from 
the  oppression  of  Piaistiatos  the  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  at  this  time  possessed  there  the 
supreme  authority.  The  father  of  this  man, 
when  he  was  formerly  a  private  spectator  of 
the  Olympic  games,  beheld  a  wonderful  pro- 
digy :  Having  sacrificed  a  victim,  the  brazen 
vesseb,  which  were  filled  with  the  flesh  and 
with  water,  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without 
the  intervention  of  fire.  Chilon  the  Laoediv- 
monian,  who  was  an  accidental  witness  of  the 
fiM:t,  advised  Hippocrates,  first  of  all,  not  to 
many  a  woman  likely  to  produce  him  children : 
secondly,  if  he  was  already  married,  to  repudi- 
ate his  wife ;  but  if  he  had  then  a  son,  by  aU 
means  to  expose  him.  He  who  received  this 
counsel,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  it, 
and  had  afterwards  this  son  Pisistratus.  A 
tumult  happened  betwixt  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea- coast,  and  those  who  inhabited  the 
plains :  of  the  former,  Megacles  the  son  oi 
Alcineon  was  leader ;  Lycurgus,  son  of  Aris- 
tolaides,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  Pisis- 
tratus  took  this  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  his  ambition.  Under  pretence  of 
defending  those  of  the  mountains,  he  assembled 
some  factious  adherents,  and  put  in  practice  the 
following  stratagem :  He  not  only  wounded 
himself,  but  his  mules,'  which  he  drove  into 

7  Wounded  himaelft  d«/ Aw  mW^j.  ]— Ulysses,  ZopyruB, 
and  others,  availed  themselyes  of  similar  artiilces  for  the 
advantage  of  their  country ;  but  Pisistratus  practised  his, 
to  depress  and  enslave  his  feUow.citizena.  lids  occasion. 
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the  forum,  affecting  to  haTe  made  his  escape 
firom  the  enemy,  who  had  attacked  hira  in  a 
country  excunion.  He  claimed,  therefore,  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  return  for  the  ser- 
▼ices  which  he  had  performed  in  his  command 
against  the  M^arians,'  by  his  capture  of  Nisan, 
and  by  other  memorable  ejcploits.  The  Athe- 
nians were  deluded  by  his  artifice,  and  assigned 
tome  of  their  chosen  citizens  as  his  guard,' 
armed  with  clubs,  instead  of  spears.  These 
seconded  the  purpose  of  Pisistratus,  and  seized 
the  dtadel.  He  thus  obtained  the  supreme 
power ;  but  he  neither  changed  the  magistrates 
nor  altered  the  laws ;  he  suffered  every  thing 
to  be  conducted  in  its  ordinary  course ;  and  his 
government  was  alike  honourable  to  himself' 
and  useful  to  the  dty.  The  factions  of  Mega- 
des  and  Lycurgus  afterwards  united,  and  ex- 
pelled  him  from  Athens. 

LX.  By  these  means  Pisistratus  became 
for  the  first  time  master  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained an  authority  which  was  far  from  being 
secure. 

The  parties,  however,  whidi  effected  his  re- 
moval, presently  disagreed.  Megades,  being 
hard  pressed  by  his  opponent,  sent  proposals 
to  PisLstratus,  offering  him  the  supreme  power, 
on  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter. 
Pisistratus  acceded  to  the  terms ;  and  a  method 
was  concerted  to  accomplish  his  return,  which 
to  me  seems  exceedingly  preposterous.  The 
Oredans,  from  the  remotest  times,  were  distin* 
guished  above  the  Barbarians  by  their  acute- 
ness ;  and  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  this  trick 

ed  Solon  to  tay  to  him,  **  Son  of  Hippocratea,  yoa  ill 
^^ly  the  ■tntagem  of  Homer's  XJlyBses :  he  wounded 
Id*  body,  to  delnde  the  pnbUe  eDoniea;  yoa  woond 
ftmr%  to  beguile  your  ooontrymen.*'— XarcA«r. 

1  Command  agabut  the  Megariant.y-The  partieulan 
ofthis  affiOr  are  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Solon. 

— r. 

t  Jihis  ^uoni]— The  people  belnff  aawmbled  to  de. 
liberate  on  the  ambnacade  whkh  Fisiatratiu  pretended 
was  concerted  againsC  him,  assigned  Jiim  fifty  guards  for 
the  secnrity  of  his  person.  Ariston  proposed  tlie  decree ; 
bat  when  it  was  once  passed,  the  people  acquiesced  hi 
his  taking  Just  as  many  guards  as  lie  thoaght  propo*. 
Solon,  in  a  letter  to  Epemenidea,  preserved  in  Diogenes 
Laertins,  but  wldch  aeons  to  be  spurious,  says,  that 
Hsistratas  required  four  hundred  guards;  which,  not> 
withstandtatg  Sokm'k  remonstranoea,  were  granted  him. 
Polyaanna  saya  they  assigned  him  three  hundrod.~Lar. 
cher. 

3  Hommrabte  to  MmitfOQ— PisistrBtus,  says  Plutarch, 
waa  not  only  observant  of  the  bws  of  Solon  himaelf  ,  but 
obliged  hia  adherents  to  be  so  toa  Whilst  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  the  aupreme  authority,  he  waa  sammoned  before 
the  AreopaguB,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  murder.  He 
appeared  with  modeaty  to  plead  hia  cauae.  Hia  accnaer 
did  not  thinlc  proper  to  appear.  The  same  fiact  is  related 
by  Aristotle.— LarcA^r. 


was  played,  were  of  aU  the  Greeks  the  most 
eminent  for  their  sagadty.  There  was  a  Psea- 
niean  woman,  whose  name  was  Phya ;  *  she 
wanted  but  three  digits  of  being  four  cubits 
high,  and  was,  moreover,  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful. She  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  armour,  placed 
in  a  chariot,  and  decorated  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  splendour.  She  was  conducted 
towards  the  dty;  heralds  were  sent  before, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  the  walla 
of  Athens,  were  instructed  to  exclaim  aloudy— 
*«  Athenians,  recdve  Pisistratus  agnn,  and 
with  good^will ;  he  is  the  favourite  of  Miner- 
va, and  the  goddess  herself  comes  to  conduct 
him  to  her  citadeL*'  The  rumour  soon  spread 
amongst  the  multitude,  that  Minerra  waa 
bringing  back  Pisistratus.  Those  in  the  dty 
bdng  told  that  this  woman  was  their  goddeaa, 
prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  admitted 
Pisistratus.' 

LXI.  By  these  means  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates recovered  his  authority,  and  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  with  Megades,  by 
marrying  his  daughter.'  But,  as  he  had  ahready 
sons  grown  up,  and  as  the  Alcmsonides  were 
stigmatized  by  some  imputed  contamination,' 
to  avoid  having  children  by  this  marriage,  he 
refused  all  natural  communication  wiUi  hia 
wife.  This  inddent,  which  the  woman  for  a 
eertain  time  concealed,  she  afterwards  revealed 
to  her  mother,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  her 
inquiries.  The  father  was  soon  informed  of 
it,  who,  exasperated  by  the  affront,  foigot  his 
ancient  resentments,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  those  whom  he  had  formeriy  opposed. 
Pisistiatus,  sedng  the  danger  which  menaced 
him,  hastily  left  the  country,  and,  retiring  to 
Eretria,'  there  deliberated  with  his  sons  oon- 


appearamce  of  flction. 


4  PAsfa.>-Thflre  la  here  great  _^, 
Phya  means  air,  or  peraonal  courage. 

ILSd.  T. 

5  Admitted  Pin$trattu.y-TbiB  ambitioua  in  all  ages 
hare  made  religion  an  instrument  of  their  designs,  and 
the  people,  naturally  superstitious  and  weak,  have 
always  been  the  dupes.— I.arcA«r. 

6  jBy  marryinghu  doug'Aisr.}— Her  name  was  Caeayra, 
as  appears  from  the  acholiast  to  the  Nubea  of  Aristo- 
phanes.- Pa/mertia. 

7  Imputed  eon/amNMifiofi.3— Mogadea,  who  was  ar. 
choQ  in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cyion,  put  the 
conspirators  to  death,  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  where  they 
had  taken  refuge.  All  those  whohadany  concern  in  the 
perpetration  of  murder  were  considered  as  deteBtable."* 
Larger. 

8  J7«h'ruvlo£r«fr»a.l— There  were  two  pUMea  of  thia 
name,  one  in  Thesaaly,  the  other  in  Eobcsa : 
retired  to  the  hitter. 
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cening  their  future  Gonduet.  The  sentiinents 
of  Hippias,  which  were  for  attempting  the 
recovery  of  their  dignity,  prevailed.  They 
met  with  no  difficulty  in  procuring  assistance 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  amongst  whom  a 
prejudice  in  their  favour  generally  prevailed. 
Many  cides  assisted  them  laigely  with  moneys 
but  the  Thebons  were  particuhvly  liberaL 
Not  to  protract  the  narration,  every  preparation 
was  made  to  facilitate  their  return.  A  band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  came  from  the  Pdopon- 
nese;  and  an  inhabitant  of  Nazos,  named 
Lygdamis,  gave  new  alacrity  to  their  pit)ceed- 
ings,  by  his  unsolicited  assistance  both  with 
money  and  ^yith  troops. 

LXII.  After  an  absence  of  eleven  years, 
they  advanced  to  Attica  from  Eretria,  and 
seized  on  Marathon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  encamped.  They  were  soon  visited  by 
throngs  of  factious  dtiiens '  from  Athens,  and 
by  all  those  who  preferred  tyranny  to  freedom. 
Theii-  number  was  thus  soon  and  considerably 
increased.  Whilst  Pisistratus  was  providing' 
himself  with  money,  and  even  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  under  no  alarm  :  but  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  left  his  post,  and  was 
advancing  towards  them,  they  began  to  assem- 
ble their  forces,  and  to  think  of  obstructing  his 
return.  Pisistratus  continued  to  approach, 
with  his  men  in  one  collected  body ;  he  halted 
at  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,  oppo- 
site to  which  he  fixed  his  camp.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  this  situation,  Amphylitus,  a 
priest  of  Acamania,  approached  him,  and;  as  if 
by  divine  inspiration,'"  thus  addressed  him  in 
heroic  verse : 

The  cast  \m  made ;  the  net  wcur«e  the  way ; 

And  night*B  pale  gleams  will  bring  the  scaljr  prey. 

9  Paetioui  cUixtns.']  The  whole  account  given  by 
Herodotns,  of  the  conduct  of  PSalstratiu  and  his  party, 
bean  no  small  resemblamoe  to  many  drcomstanoee  of  the 
Catilinailan  conspirators,  as  described  by  Ckero  and 
otherv.  Two  or  three  Instances  are  nerertheless  recorded, 
of  the  moderation  of  FisistratuB,  which  well  descrre  oar 
praise.  His  daughter  assisted  at  some  religious  festival : 
a  young  man,  who  violently  loved  her,  embraced  her 
publidy,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  carry  her  off 
His  friends  excited  him  to  vengeance.  **  If,"  says  he 
in  reply,  *'  we  liate  those  who  love  us,  what  shall  we 
do  to  those  who  hafte  us  ?**— Some  young  men,  in  a  drunk, 
en  froUc,  insulted  his  wife.  The  next  day  they  come 
in  tears  to  solicit  fbrgivenees.  **  You  must  have  been 
mistaken,'*  said  Pisistratus;  *'my  wife  did  not  go  abroad 
yeaterday.*'— r. 

10  DMne  tmptraft'oii.}— Upon  this  passage  Mr  Bryant 
has  some  observations,  much  too  abstruse  for  our  pur- 
pose, but  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 
8ee  hia  Mythology,  voL  L  page  290.-7*. 


LXIII.  Pisistratus  considered  the  declara- 
tion  as  prophetic,  and  prepared  his  troops  ac- 
cordingly. The  Athenians  of  the  city  were 
then  engaged  at  their  dinner ;  after  which,  they 
retired  to  the  amusement  of  dice,  or  to  sleep." 
The  party  of  Pisistratus,  then  making  the  at 
tack,  soon  compelled  them  to  fly.  Pisistratus, 
in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  put  in  ea^ecution 
the  following  sagadous  stratagem,  to  continue 
their  confusion,  and  prevent  their  raUying :  he 
placed  his  sons  on  horseback,  and  directed  them 
to  overtake  the  fugitives ;  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  bid  them  all  remove  their  apprehcn- 
sions,  and  pursue  their  accustomed  employ- 
ments. 

LXIV.  The  Athenians  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  Pisistratus  thus  became  a  third  time 
master  of  Athens^.  He  by  no  means  neglect- 
ed to  secure  his  authority,  by-  retaining  many 
confederate  troops,  and  providing  pecuniary 
resources,  partly  from  Attica  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  river  Strymon."  The  children  of 
those  citizens,  who,  instead  of  retreating  from 
his  anns,  had  opposed  his  progress,  he  took  as 
hostages,  and  sent  to  the  ishmd  of  Naxos ;  which 


II  To  sUep.'y-ln  all  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe, 
the  custom  of  sleefring  after  dinner  is  invariably  preserv.i 
ed.  It  appears  from  modem  travellers,  tlutt  many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Athens  have  their  houses  flat- 
roofed,  and  decorated  with  arbours,  in  which  they  sleep 
at  noon.  We  are  Informed,  as  well  by  Herodotus,  as  by 
Damosthenes,  Theophrastus,  and  Xenophon,  that,  an. 
deatly,  the  Athenians  in  general,  as  well  dtixens  at 
soldiers,  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day.  The  meaner 
sort  were  satisfied  with  one,  which  some  took  at  noon, 
others  at  sunset 

The  following  passage  from  Horace  numot  frdl  of  be- 
ing interesting ;  it  not  only  proves  the  intimacy  whieli 
prevailed  betwixt  Maecenas,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  but  it 
satisfies  us,  that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  most 
refined  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  mode  of  spending 
the  time  after  dinner  was  similar  to  that  here  mentioned : 
LiMom  It  MaoniM,  donnltBm  crd  VlT|IUaM|iM. 

Scrman.  lib.  1.  A. 

18  Third  time  master  of  i<a«iu.>-Fisi8tratus,  tyrant 
as  he  was,  loved  tetters,  and  favoured  those  who  culti- 
vated them.  He  it  was  who  first  collected  Homer's 
works,  and  presented  the  public  with  the  Iliad  and  Odys. 
sey  in  their  present  form.—BeilaniFer. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  subsequent  <b 
the  battie  of  Fharsalla,  thus  expresses  hhnself :  We  are 
not  yet  certain  whether  we  shall  groan  under  a  Phalaria, 
or  ei\joy  ourselves  under  a  Pisistratus — T. 

13  Biver  Strymon.y-TUa  river  is  very  celebrated  in 
dassical  story :  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  have  not  made  mention  of  it ;  at  the  present  day  it 
is  called,  at  that  port  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
.£gean,  Golfo  di  Contcssa.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  river, 
Virgil  beautifuUy  describes  Orpheus  to  have  lamented 
his  Eurydice.  Amongst  the  other  rivers  memorable  in 
antiquity  for  their  production  of  gold,  were  the  Pactolos, 
He^nn^  Ganges,  TagtM,  Iber,  Indus,  and  Arimaa- 
pus.— T. 
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place  be  had  before  subdued,  and  given  up  to 
Lygdamis.  In  compliance  also  with  an  oracu- 
lar  injunction,  he  purified  Delos :'  all  the  dead 
bodies,  which  lay  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  temple,  were,  by  his  orders,  dug  up,  and 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  island.  By  the 
death  of  some  of  the  Athenians  in  battle,  and 
by  the  fli^t  of  others  with  the  Alcmaeonides, 
he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority. 

XjXV.  Such  was  the  intelligence  which 
Croesus  received  concerning  the  situarion  of 
Athens.  With  respect  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  suffering  many  Important  defeats,  they  had 
finally  vanquished  the  Tegeans.  Whilst  Sparta 
was  under  the  government  of  Leon  and  Hege- 
sides,  the  Lacedaemonians,  successful  in  other 
contests,  had  been  inferior  to  the  Tegeans  alone : 
of  all  the  Grecian  states,  they  had  formerly  the 
worst  laws :  bad  with  regard  to  their  own  in- 
temal  government,  and  to  strangers  intolerable. 
They  obtained  good  laws,  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:  Ljrcurgus,"  a  man  of 
distinguished  character  at  Sparta,  happened  to 
visit  the  Delphic  oracle.  As  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  vestibule,  the  Pythian  exclaimed 
aloud. 

Thou  oomeet,  Lycargns,  to  this  hononr'd  ahriiie, 

Tavottr'd  by  Jove,  and  every  power  divine. 

Or  god  or  mortal !  how  shall  I  dedde  ? 

Doubtless  to  heaven  most  dear  uid  moet  allied. 
It  is  fiuther  asserted  by  some,  that  the  priestess 
dictated  to  him  those  institutes  which  are  now 
observed  at  Sparta:  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  affirm,  that  Lycuiigus  brought  them 
from  Crete  while  he  was  guardian  to  his 
nephew  Jicobotas  king  of  Sparta.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  trust,  having  obtained  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  he  made  a  totol  change 
in  the  constitution,  and  took  effectual  care  to 
secure  a  strict  observance  *  of  whatever  he 


1  FuriJIed  Z)«lof.3~Montfauoon,  but  without  telling 
us  his  authority,  says,  that  the  whole  island  of  Delos  was 
conserrated  by  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that 
it  was  not  allowable  to  bury  a  dead  body  in  any  part  of 
it.  It  should  seem  from  the  passage  before  os,  that  this 
must  be  understood  with  some  restrictioa— r.'^ 

8  Lyeurgu$.y— For  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac 
tcr  of  Lycurgus,  we  refer  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to 
Plutarch.  His  institutes  are  admirably  collected  and 
deecribed  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  in  his  voyage  du 
Jeune  Anacharsis,  voL  iv.  lia— 7*. 

3  Sirid  oAMmoitoe.]— There  were  some  LaocdiBmon- 
ians  who,  deeming  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  too  severe, 
cJioee  rather  to  leave  their  country  than  submit  to  them. 
These  passed  over  to  the  Sabinos  In  Italy ;  and  wlien 
these  people  were  incorporated  vtith  tlie  R<Hnans,  com. 
municated  to  them  a  portion  of  their  Lacedannonian 
manners.— JLorc/ier. 


introdu(!ed :  he  new- modelled  the  military  code, 
appointing  the  Enomotise,  the  Triacades,  and 
the  Syssitia ;  he  instituted  also  the  Ephori  * 
and  the  senate. 

LX  VI.  The  manners  of  the  people  became 
thus  more  polished  and  improved :  they,  after 
his  death,  revered  Lycurgus  as  a  divinity,  and 
erected  a  sacred  edifice  to  his  memory.*  From 
this  period,  having  a  good  and  populous  ter- 

4  Ephori  (iiupeetort.  j—Of  the  Enomotiss  and  Ttia^ 
cades  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  account  aufficlently 
perspicuous  to  satisfy  ourselvee,  or  inform  the  reader : 
that  of  Cragins  is  perhaps  the  best  Lardier  has  a  Ion|r 
and  elaborate  note  upon  the  snfctject,  in  which  he  sajrs. 
that  if  any  person  be  able  to  remove  the  obaeurity  in 
whidi  the  subject  is  involved,  it  must  be  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy, to  whose  study  and  deliberation  It  must  of 
necessity  occur  in  his  intended  work  upon  Greece.  That 
work  has  since  appeared ;  but  we  find  in  it  little  mention 
of  the  Enomotiia,  Sec. 

The  following  account  of  the  Ephori,  as  coHocted  and 
compressed  from  the  andent  Greek  writers,  we  give 
from  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anadiaras : 

**  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Valerius  Haximns,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ephori  were 
first  instituted  by  TlieoptHnpus,  who  reigned  almoet  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  Herodotiu, 
Plato,  and  another  andent  author  named  Satyrus,  ascribe 
the  institution  to  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  an  inter, 
mediate  body  betwixt  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
were  caUed  Ephori,  or  inspectors,  because  their  attention 
was  extended  to  every  part  of  the  machine  of  govemmeoL 
They  were  Ave  in  number;  and,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  their  authority,  they  were  chosen  annually  by  the  pet*, 
pie,  the  defenders  of  whose  rights  they  were.  They 
superintended  the  education  of  the  youth.  Every  day 
they  appeared  in  pubUc,  to  dedde  causes,  to  arbitrate 
differences,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  tliizig 
which  might  tend  to  the  corruption  of  youth.  Tliey 
could  oblige  magistrates  to  render  an  account  of  their 
administration;  they  might  even  suspend  them  from 
th^  functions,  and  drag  tliem  to  prison.  The  kings 
themselves  were  compelled  to  obey  the  third  aununons 
to  appear  before  the  Ephori  and  answer  for  any  imputed 
fault  The  whole  executive  power  was  vested  in  their 
hands :  they  received  foreign  ambassadoxs,  levied  troops, 
and  gave  the  general  his  orders,  whom  they  could  rccal 
at  pleasure.  So  many  privileges  secured  them  a  venera- 
tion, which  they  justified  from  the  rewards  they  bestow, 
ed  on  merit,  by  their  attachment  to  andent  mR-rtm«^  ^xid 
by  the  firmness  with  which,  on  several  occasions,  they 
broke  the  force  of  conspirades,  which  menaced  the  tran. 
quillity  of  the  state.  "—T. 

5  To  hit  memonf.'}r-rhe  Lacedaemonians  havinir 
bound  themselves  by  an  With  not  to  abrogate  any  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  legishi. 
tor  went  to  consult  tiie  orade  at  Sparta.  He  was  told 
by  tiie  Pytiiian,  tiiat  Sparta  would  be  happy,  as  lomr 
as  his  hiws  were  observed.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to 
return  no  more,  tiiat  he  might  thus  be  secure  of  the  ob- 
servance of  tiicse  institutions,  to  which  they  were  ao 
solemnly  bound :  he  went  to  Crisa.  and  there  slew  him- 
self.  The  Lacedamomans,  hearing  of  this,  in  testhnony 
of  his  former  virtue,  as  well  ns  of  timt  which  he  diacov 
ered  in  his  deaUi,  erected  to  him  a  temple,  with  an  altar 
at  which  tiiey  annually  oflfcred  sacrifice  to  his  honour' 
as  to  a  hero.  The  above  fact  is  mentioned  both  bv  Pau! 
eanias  and  Plutarch Lurcher.  . 
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ritoty,  they  rapidly  rose  to  prosperity  and 
power.  Dissatufied  with  the  languor  and  in- 
actinty  of  peace,  and  conceiving  themselves  in 
all  respects  superior  to  the  Tegeans,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  omde  concerning  the  entire  con- 
quest  of  Arcadia.  The  Pythian  thus  answered 
them: 

Ask  ye  Arcadia  f  *t]8  a  bold  demand; 
A  rough  and  hardy  race  defend  the  land. 
Repulsed  by  them,  one  only  boon  yon  gain. 
With  frequent  foot  to  dance  on  T<^ea's  plain, 
And  o'er  her  fields  the  mea8Qring.cord  to  straia 

No  sooner  had  the  Lacedaemonians  received 
this  reply,  than,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  Ar- 
cadia unmolested,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Tegeans,  carrying  a  quantity  of  fetters  with 
them.  They  relied  upon  the  evasive  declara- 
tion of  the  oracle,  and  imagined  that  they  should 
infallibly  reduce  the  Tegeans  to  servitude. 
They  engaged  them,  and  were  defeated :'  as 
many  as  were  taken  captive,  were  loaded  with 
the  fetters  which  themselves  had  brought,  and 
thus  employed  in  laborious  service  in  the  fields 
of  the  Tegeans.  These  chains  were  preserved, 
even  in  my  remembrance,  InTegea,  hung  round 
the  temple  of  the  Alean  Minerva.* 

LX  VIL  In  the  origin  of  their  contents  with 
the  Tegeans,  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessftil; 
but  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  when  Anaxandri- 
des  and  Ariston  had  the  government  of  Sparta, 
they  experienced  a  favourable  change  of  fortune; 
which  is  thus  to  be  explained : 

Having  repeatedly  been  defeated  by  the 
Tegeans,  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, what  particular  deity  they  had  to  appease, 
to  become  victorious  over  their  adversaries. 
The  Pythian  assured  them  of  success,  if  they 
brought  back  the  body  of  Orestes  son  of  Aga- 
memnon.    Unable  to  discover  his  tomb,  they 

6  Were  defeated.'\~^Tiiia  incident  happened  during 
the  reign  of  CharUIns.  The  women  of  Tegea  took  up 
anna,  and,  frfadng  themael  vce  in  ambnacade  at  the  foot  of 
OM»nnt  Fhylactrifl,  they  rushed  upon  the  Laoednmonians, 
who  were  already  engaged  with  the  T^peans,  and  put 
them  to  flight  The  above  is  from  Pausanias,  —Lareher. 
— .Polyasnus  relates  the  same  Ihet 

T  Temple  of  the  Alean  JftfMrra.3— This  custom  of 
snspeniUng  in  sacred  buildings  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  eommendng  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous 
ages,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  period.  See 
Samuel,  book  Vl  chap,  a  **  And  David  took  the  sUelda 
of  gold  wliidi  were  on  the  serrants  of  Hadadeaer,  and 
brought  them  to  Jerusalem;  whkh  king  David  did  dedi. 
cate  unto  the  Lord,  with  tiwsUver  and  gold  of  aU  nations 
whidi  he  subdued.'* 

These  fetters  taken  from  the  Laoodsmonians  were 
■een  also  in  this  temple  in  the  time  of  PaosaniasL— It  is 
usual  also  with  the  modems,  to  suspend  in  dnirehes  the 
eoloors  taken  flram  the  enemy— r. 


sent  a  second  time,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
pku%  of  his  interment.  The  foUowing  was  the 
onicuhir  communication : 

A  plain  "  within  th*  Arcadian  land  I  know. 
Where  double  winds  with  forced  exertion  blow. 
Where  form  to  form  with  mutual  strength  replies. 
And  ill  by  other  ills  supported  lies : 
That  earth  contains  the  great  Atrides*  son ; 
Take  him,  and  conquer :  Tegea  then  is  won. 

After  the  above,  the  search  for  the  body  was 
without  intermission  continued:  it  was  at 
length  discovered  by  Lichas,  ■  one  of  those 
Spartans  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Agatho- 
ergoi ;  which  title  was  usually  conferred,  after 
a  long  period  of  service  among  the  cavalry.  Of 
these  citizens,  five  were  every  year  permitted 
to  retire ;  but  were  expected,  during  the  first 
year  of  their  discharge,  to  visit  different  coun^ 
tries,  on  the  business  of  the  public. 

LXVIII.  Lichas,  when  in  this  situation, 
made  the  wishcd-for  discovery,  partly  by  good 
fortune,  and  partly  by  his  own  sagacity.  They 
had  at  this  time  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Tegeans ;  and  Lichas  happening  to  visit  a 
smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular 
curiosity  the  process  of  working  the  iron.  The 
man  took  notice  of  his  attention,  and  desisted 
from  his  labour.  <'  Stranger  of  Sparta,"  said 
he,  "  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  con- 
template :  but  how  much  more  would  your  won- 
der be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am  able 
to  communicate!  Near  this  place,  as  I  was 
sinking  a  well,  I  found  a  coffin  seven  cubits 
long :  I  never  believed  that  men  were  formerly 
of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present : "  but 


8  A  plaiut  4-c.}— EjriT«^«flH  is  singularly  used  here : 
it  means,  I  presume,  "then  you  may  have  to  defend 
Tegea,  having  by  victory  become  propriety  of  it'*— r. 

9  Discovered  by  Lichm."^ — In  honour  of  this  lichas  the 
Larednmonians  struck  a  medal :  on  one  side  was  a  head 
of  Hercules;  on  the  reverse,  ahead  with  along  beard, 
and  a  singular  ornament— Lorefter. 

10  Larger  ditneneione  than  at  proMut  >-Upon  this 
sul^ect  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  racej  whoever 
wishes  to  see  what  the  greatest  ingenuity  can  urge,  will 
receive  no  small  entertainment  from  the  works  of  lord 
Monhoddo.  If  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  seemed 
matter  of  complaint,  what  conclusions  must  an  advocate 
of  this  theory  draw  conoeming  the  stature  of  his  brethren 
in  the  progress  of  an  equal  number  of  succeeding  centur. 
ioi!— r. 

In  the  perusia  of  liistory,  traditions  are  to  be  found,  of 
a  pretended  race  of  giaato  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  even  among  the  savages  of  Canada.  Bones  of  an 
extraordinary  sice,  found  in  different  regions,  have  ob- 
tained  such  opinions  credit  Some  of  tliese,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  were  exliibited  at  Caprea,  formerly  the  re- 
sort of  many  savage  and  monstrous  animals:  these,  it 
was  pretended,  were  the  bones  of  those  giants  who  had 
fought  agnin^t  tho  |rod9.    In  1613,  they  showed  through 
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when  I  opened  it, '  I  diaeoyered  a  body  equal 
in  length  to  the  coffin ;  I  correctly  measured  it, 
and  phiced  it  where  I  found  it.  '*  Ucfaas,  afiter 
hearing  his  relation,  was  induced  to  believe, 
that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes,  con- 
cerning which  the  orade  had  spoken.  He  was 
farther  persuaded,  when  he  recollected,  that  the 
bellows  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  two 
winds ;  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  might  express 
one  form  opposing  another;  the  iron,  also, 
which  was  beaten,  might  signify  ill  succeeding 
ill,  rightly  conceiving  that  the  use  of  iron  oper- 
ated to  the  injury  of  mankind.  With  these 
ideas  in  his  mind,  be  returned  to  Sparta,  and 
related  the  matter  to  his  countrymen ;  who  im- 
mediately, under  pretence  of  some  imputed 
crime,  sent  him  into  banishment  He  returned 
to  Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to  the  smith,  and 
hired  of  him  the  ground,  which  he  at  first  re- 
fused positively  to  part  with.  He  resided 
there  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging 
up  the  body,  he  collected  the  bones,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedae- 
monians had  ^previously  obtained  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  after  the 
above-mentioned  event,  their  contests  with  the 
Tegcans  were  attended  with  uninterrupted  suc- 


LXIX.  Croesus  was  duly  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances :  he  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta  with  presents,  at  the  same 
time  directing  them  to  form  an  offensive  alli- 
ance with  the  people.  They  delivered  their 
message  in  these  terms :  "  Croesus,  sovereign 
of  Lydia,  and  of  various  nations,  thus  addresses 
himself  to  Sparta : — I  am  directed  by  the  ora- 
cles to  form  a  Grecian  alliance ;  and,  as  I  know 
you  to  be  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  I,  without  collusion  of  any  kind,  de- 
sire to  become  your  friend  and  ally.*'  The 
Lacedaemonians  having  heard  of  the  oracular 
declaration  to  Croesus,  were  rejoiced  at  his  dis- 
tinction in  their  favour,  and  instantly  acceded 
to  his  proposed  terms  of  confederacy.     It  is  to 

Europe,  the  bones  of  th«  giant  Teatobachiu:  naluddly, 
a  natorallflt  fwored  them  to  be  the  bones  of  an  elephant 
— X.ardWr. 

1  Openedity-lt  may  be  asked  how  Orestes,  who  nei. 
tber  reigned  nor  resided  at  Tegea,  oould  possibly  be 
burled  there  ?—Strabo,  in  general  terms,  informs  as, 
that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  whilst  eondocfcing  an  AU>Uan 
eolooy.    Stephen  of  Byiantlam  is  more  predse :  he  says, 
that  Orestes,  being  bitten  by  a  viper,  died  at  a  place  calk  I 
ed  Oresttam.    His  body  was  doubtless  carried  to  Tege-  I 
nm,  which  is  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was  desoonded,  | 
hy  his  grandmother  iEropc,  from  Tt^^ates  the  founder 
of  Tegea— ZitfrcAer.  { 


be  observed,  that  Croesus  had  formeriy  rendered 
kindness  to  the  Lacedsmoniaiis :  they badseot 
to  Sardis  to  purehase  some  gold  for  the  purpc^e 
of  erecting  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  is  sdll 
to  be  seen  at  mount  Thomax ;  Croesus  preMot- 
ed  them  with  all  they  wanted. 

LXX.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  as 
well  as  by  his  decided  partiality  to  them,  they 
entered  into  all  his  views :  they  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  give  such  assistance  as  he  want- 
ed; and  farther  to  mark  their  attachment,  they 
pr^Mred,  as  a  present  for  the  king,  a  brazen 
vessel,  capable  of  containing  three  hundred 
amphorae,  and  ornamented  round  the  brim  with 
the  figures  of  various  animals.  This,  however, 
never  reached  Sardis  ;  the  occasion  of  which  is 
thus  differently  explained.  The  Lacediemon- 
ians  affirm,  that  their  vessel  was  intercepted 
near  Samos,  on  its  way  to  Sardis,  by  the  Sam- 
ians,  who  had  fitted  out  some  ships  of  war  for 
this  particular  purpose.  The  Samians,  on  the 
contrary,  assert,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  em- 
ployed on  this  business  did  not  arrive  in  time ; 
but,  hearing  that  Sardis  was  lost,  and  Croesus 
in  captivity,  they  disposed  of  their  chaige  to 
some  private  individuals  of  Samos,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  They  who 
acted  this  part,  might  perhaps,  on  their  return 
to  Sparta,  declare,  that  the  vessel  had  been  vio- 
lently taken  from  them  by  the  Samians. 

LXXI.  Crcesus,  in  the  mean  time,  deluded 
by  the  words  of  the  oracle,  prepared  to  lead  his 
forces  into  Cappadoda,  in  full  expectation  of 
becoming  conqueror  of  Cyrus,  and  of  Persia. 
Whilst  he  was  employed  in  providing  for  his 
expedition,  a  certain  Lydian  named  Sardanis, 
who  had  always,  among  his  countrymen,  the 
reputation  of  wisdom,  and  became  still  more 
memorable  firom  this  occasion,  thus  addressed 
Croesus :  "  You  meditate,  O  king !  an  attack 
upon  men  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
animals  ; '  who,  inhabiting  a  country  but  little 
cultivated,  live  on  what  they  can  procure,  not 
on  what  they  wish ;  strangers  to  the  taste  of 
wine,  they  drink  water  only ;  '  even  figs  are  a 


2  Skins  of  anMNa&.3— Dresses  made  of  the  sidns  of 
aahnab  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Not  to  mention 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Scythians  and  other  north- 
em  nations  used  them  as  a  defence  against  the  cold. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  wore  them  be. 
fore  they  came  dualised.— SsKoN^vr. 

3  Drink  water  onfy.y-Xeaophon,  as  well  aa  Herodo. 
tos,  informs  as,  that  the  Persians  drank  only  Mrater : 
nevertheless  onr  historian,  in  another  plaos^  says  that 
the  PWaiana  were  addicted  to  wind  In  this  there  is  no 
contradiction :  when  these  Petslans  were  poor,  a  little 
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delicacy  with  wbich  they  are  unacquainted,  and 
all  our  loxories  are  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
If  you  conquer  them,  what  can  you  take  from 
them,  who  have  nothing?  but  if  you  shall  be 
defeated,  it  becomes  you  to  think  of  what  you 
on  your  part  will  be  deprived.  When  they 
shall  once  have  tasted  our  delicacies,  we  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them,  i  in- 
deed  am  thankful  to  the  gods  fbr  not  inspiring 
the  Persians  with  the  wish  of  invading  Lydia." 
GroBBUs  disregarded  this  admonition:  it  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  the  Persians,  before 
their  conquest  of  Lydia,  were  strangers  to  every 
spedes  of  luxury. 

LXXII.  The  Cappadodans  are  by  the 
Greeks  called  Syrians.  Before  the  empire  of 
Persia  existed,  they  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Medea,  though  now  in  sulgection  to 
Cyrus.  The  different  empires  of  the  Lydians 
and  the  lifedes  were  divided  by  the  river 
Halys;*  which  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
meniy,  pwngcs  through  Cilicia,  leaving  in  its 
progness  the  MJatienia^s  on  its  right,  and  Phry- 
gia  on  its  lefl:  then  stretching  towards  the 
north,  it  separates  the  Ci^padociui  Syrians 
from  Paphlagonia,  which  is  situated  on  the  left 
of  the  stream.  Thus  the  river  Halys  separates 
all  the  lower  parts  of  Asia,  from  the  sea  which 
flows  opposite  to  C3rprus,  as  far  as  the  Euxine, 
a  space  over  which  an  active  man  *  could  not 
travel  in  less  than  five  days.* 

LXXIIL  Croesus  continued  to  advance 
towards  Cappadocia ;  he  was  desirous  of  adding 
the  country  to  his  dominions,  but  he  was  prin^ 
dpally  influenced  by  his  confidence  in  the 
oiade,  and  his  zeal  for  revenging  on  Cyrus  the 
cause  of  Astyages.  Astyages  was  son  of 
Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medes,  i^id  brother^n- 


Bon  :  rendered  ffdi  by  the  oonqtiects  of  Cynia 
and  his  SDOoeaeori,  luxury,  and  all  its  otmcoraitant  vioes, 
was  introduced  amonff  them.— XarcA«r. 

4  Hafy9.y— The  stream  of  this  river  was  colder  than 
any  in  Ionia,  and  celebrated  for  that  quality  by  the  ele- 
giac poets.— CAoiufltfT'f  Trtneb  in  Asia  Minor. 

5  Active  num,  4:e.3— The  Greek  is  ii<»p«  «»){i,  literally, 
tn  English,  a  welLgirt  man.  The  expressimi  is  imitated 
by  Horace: 

Hoe  Iter  igtiKTl  dIvfaImM— alUai  sc  not 
PrmdntiU  ubib. T. 

6  Five  ilayt.l— Seymnns  of  Chios,  liaTlng  remarked 
fhst  tlie  Euxine  is  a  seren  day'k  Journey  distant  from 
CiUcia,  adduces  the  present  passage  as  a  proof  of  our 
historian's  ignorance.  Scymnns  probably  estimated  the 
day's  Journey  at  ISO  furlongs,  which  was  sometimes 
done ;  whilst  Herodotus  makes  it  80a  This  makes, 
bdweeu  thdr  two  accounts,  a  difference  of  50  furiongs; 
a  diflbrenee  too  small  to  put  any  one  out  of  temper  with 


law  to  Croesus ;  be  was  now  vanquished,  and 
detained  in  captivity  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  affinity  betwixt  CroBsus  and  Asty- 
ages was  of  this  nature : — Some  tumult  having 
arisen  among  the  Scythian  Nomades,  a  number 
of  them  retired  clandestinely  into  the  territories 
of  the  Medes,  where  Cyaxares  son  of  Phraor- 
tes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces,  was  at  that  time 
king.  He  received  the  fugitives  under  his  pro- 
tection, and,  after  showing  them  many  marks 
of  his  fiivour,  he  entrusted  some  boys  to  their 
care,  to  learn  their  language,  and  the  Scythian 
management  of  the  bow.'  These  Scythians 
employed  much  of  their  time  in  hunting,  in 
which  they  were  generally,  though  not  alike 
suocessfuL  Cyaxares,  it  seems,  was  of  an 
irritable  di8position»  and  meeting  them  one  day, 
when  they  returned  without  any  game,  he  treated 
them  with  much  insolence  and  asperity.  They 
conceived  themselves  injured,  and  determined 
not  to  acquiesce  in  the  affront.  After  some 
consultation  among  themselves,  they  determin- 
ed to  kill  one  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care,  to  dress  him  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  their  game,  and  to  serve  him  up  to  Cyaxares. 
Having  done  this,  they  resolved  to  fly  to  Sardis, 
where  Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  was  king. 
They  executed  their  purpose.  Cyaxares  and 
bis  guests  partook  of  the  human  flesh,  and  the 
Scythians  immediately  sought  the  protection  of 
Alyattes. 

Lx  XIV.  Cyaxares  demanded  their  persons ; 
on  refusal  of  which,  a  war  commenced  betwixt 
the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which  continued 
five  years.  It  was  attended  with  various  sue 
cess :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  their 
engagements  took  place  in  the  night.*    In  the 


7  Scythian  management  of  the  6»ip.>- The  Scythians 
had  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  archers.  The 
sdioUast  of  Theocritus  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  CaUimachus,  Hercules  learned  the  art 
of  the  bow  from  the  Scythian  Teutarus.  Theocritus 
himself  says,  that  Hercules  learned  this  art  from  Eory. 
tus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  Athenians  had  Scythians 
amongst  their  troops,  as  had  probably  the  other  Greeks. 
—Lareher. 

8  Took  place  in  the  night"}— V^n  this  passage  I  am 
ftkTonred,  by  an  Ingenious  friend,  with  tlie  following 
note. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  event  only  is  spoken 
of  here  by  Herodotus;  and  that  by  nmrtumxim*  r<*«  he 
meant  to  express  a  kind  of  night-engagement,  of  which 
the  subsequent  sentence  contains  tlie  parttcuiars.  Other, 
wise  it  seems  strange,  that  he  should  mention  tlie  w»r»- 
ftax*»  as  a  remarlcable  occurrence,  and  not  give  uiy  par. 
tlcuhws  concerning  it.  The  objections  to  this  interpreta. 
tion  are,  the  connecting  the  sentence  by  h  instead  of  ymi» 
and  the  following  aoeopnt,  that  they  ceased  to  fight  after 
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Bixth  year,  when  neither  side  could  reasonably 
claim  superiority,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage- 
ment the  day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness. 
This  phenomenon,  and  the  particular  period  at 
which  it  was  to  happen,  had  been  foretold  to 
the  lonians  by  Thales  '  the  Milesian.  Awed 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  event,  the  parties  de- 
sisted from  the  engagement,  and  it  farther  influ- 
enced them  both  to  listen  to  certain  propositions 
for  peace,  which  were  made  by  Syennesis  of 
Cilida,  and  Labynetus'  of  Babylon.  To 
strengthen  the  treaty,  these  persons  also  recom- 
mended a  matrimonial  connection.  They  ad- 
vised that  Alyattes  should  give  Aryenis  his 
daughter  to  Astyages  son  of  Cyaxares,  from 
the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engage- 
ments are  durable  unless  strengthened  by  the 
closest  of  all  possible  bonds."  The  ceremony 
of  confirming  alliances  is  the  same  in  this  na- 
tion as  in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that  both 
parties  wound  themselves  in  the  arm  and  mu- 
tually lick  the  blood.* 


tke  eoUpsecanie  on ;  Imt  neitlier  of  these  are  insuperable. 
The  interpretation  of  rn»  Is  perfectly  fair,  and  not  on. 
usual  Astronomers  have  aflArmed,  fh>m  calculation,  that 
this  eclipse  must  have  happened  in  tlie  seventh  year  of 
Astyages,  not  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares." 

1  Foretold  to  the  lotuane  by  7»ato.]— Of  Thales,  the 
life  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertiua }  many  particulars  also 
concerning  him  are  to  be  found  In  Plutardi,  Pliny,  Lac- 
tantius,  Apuleius,  and  Cicero.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  the  first  also  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  of  astrology ;  add  to  which,  he  was  the 
first  who  predicted  an  eclipse.  His  most  memorable 
saying  was,  that  he  was  thankful  to  the  gods  for  three 
things-^That  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  beast ;  that 
he  was  bom  a  man,  and  nota  woman;  that  he  was  bom 
a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  The  darkness  in  the  Iliad, 
which  surprises  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  battle,  though  represented  as  preternatural,  and 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Jupiter  himself,  luu  not 
tlie  effect  of  suspending  the  battle.  This  might,  perhaps, 
nfibrd  matter  of  discussion,  did  not  the  description  uf  the 
darkness,  and  the  subsequent  prayer  of  Ajax,  from  their 
beauty  and  sublbnity,  exclude  all  criticism.— 7. 

8  LoAyiMfiM.]— The  same,  says  Prideaux,  witli  the 
Nebuchadnexzar  of  scripture.  He  wf»  called,  continues 
the  same  author,  by  Berosus,  Nabonnedos ;  by  Megas- 
thencs,  Nabonnidichus  j  by  Josephus,  Naboardclius. — T. 

3  Strengthened  by  the  closest  ofallpomble  bonds.'y—^lt  is 
not,  perhaps,  much  to  the  credit  of  modem  refinement, 
thdt  political  intermarriages,  betwixt  those  of  royal  bl(»od, 
SMm  ancientiy  to  have  been  considered  as  more  solemn 
in  themselves,  and  to  have  operated  more  effectually  to 
tKe  security  of  the  public  peace,  than  at  present — T. 

4  Lick  the  blood.2 — ^Tlie  Scythians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus,  have  a  custom  nearly  similar.  "  If  the  Siamese 
wish  to  vow  an  eternal  friendship,  they  make  an  incision 
In  some  part  of  the  body,  till  the  blood  appears,  wliich 
they  afterwards  reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner  the 
ancient  Scythians  and  Babylonians  ratified  alliances ;  and 
almost  all  the  modem  nations  of  the  East  observe  the 
same  custom."— >CtnV  and  Natural  History  ofSiam. 


LXX  V.  Astyages,  therefore,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Cyrus,  though  at  this  time  vanquished 
by  him,  and  his  captive,  the  particulars  of 
which  event  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  This  was 
what  excited  the  original  enmity  of  Croesus,  and 
prompted  him  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether 
he  should  make  war  upon  Persia.  The  delu- 
sive reply  which  was  given  him,  he  interpreted 
in  a  manner  the  most  favourable  to  himself, 
and  proceeded  in  his  concerted  expedition. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Halys,  he  passed 
over  his  forces  on  bridges,  which  he  there  found 
constructed;  although  the  Greeks  in  general 
assert,  that  this  service  was  rendered  him  by 
Thales  the  Milesian.  Whilst  Croesus  was 
hesitating  over  what  part  of  the  river  he  should 
attempt  a  passage,  as  there  was  no  bridge  then 
constructed,  Thales  divided  it  into  two  branch- 
es. He  sunk  a  deep  trench,*  which  commenc- 
ing above  the  camp,  from  the  river,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  semi-cirde  conducted  round  till 
it  again  met  the  ancient  bed.  It  thus  became 
easily  fordable  on  either  side.  There  are  some 
who  say,  that  the  old  channel  was  entirely  dried 
up,  to  which  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  assent, 
for  then  their  return  would  have  been  equally 
difficult 

LXXVI.  Croesus  having  passed  over  with 
his  army,  came  into  that  part  of  Cappadooia 
which  is  called  Pteria,  the  best  situated  in 
point  of  strength  of  all  that  district,  and  near 
the  city  of  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine.  He  here 
fixed  his  station,  and,  after  wasting  the  Syrian 
lands,  besieged  and  took  the  Pterians*  principal 
city.  He  destroyed  also  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  aknost  exterminated  the  Syrians, 
from  whom  he  had  certainly  received  no  injury. 
Cjmis  at  length  collected  his  forces,"  and,  taking 
with  him  those  nations  which  lay  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  invader,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Before   he   began  his   march,  he  despatched 

5  Sunk  a  deep  frcncA.  3— Ancientiy,  when  they  ^vant»»d 
to  construct  a  bridge,  they  b<>gan  by  adding  another  chau. 
nel  to  the  river,  to  turn  oft' the  waters :  when  the  ancient 
bed  was  dry,  or  at  least  when  there  was  butlittie  water 
left,  the  bridge  was  erected.  Thus  it  wlw  much  leas 
troublesome  to  Croesus  to  turn  tiie  river  than  to  constnict 
a  hriige.^-Lareher. 

6  Pyrus  at  length  collected  his  forces.y-^yrua,  intimi- 
dated by  the  threats  of  Cncsus,  was  inclined  to  retire 
into  India.  His  wife  Bardane  inspired  liim  mtii  new 
courage,  and  advised  him  to  consult  Daniel,  who,  on  more 
titan  one  occasion,  had  predicted  future  events,  both  to 
her  and  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Cyrus  having  cttnsuUed 
the  prophet,  received  from  him  an  assunmoo  of  victory. 
To  me  this  seems  one  of  those  fables  which  the  Jews  and 
earlier  Christians  made  no  scrapie  of  asserting  as  trutiia 
not  to  be  disputed.— LorcAer. 
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emissaries  to  the  lonians,  with  the  view  of  de- 
taching  them  from  Cnesus.  This  not  succeed- 
ing,  he  moved  forwards  and  attacked  Croesus  in 
his  camp ;  they  engaged  on  the  plains  of  Pteria, 
with  the  greatest  ardour  on  both  sides.  The 
battle  was  continued  with  equal  violence  and 
loss  till  night  parted  the  combatants,  leaving 
neither  in  possession  of  victory. 

LXXVIL  The  army  of  Crcssus  being 
inferior  in  number,  and  Cyrus  on  the  morrow 
discovering  no  inclination  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  whose  king,  Aniasis,  he 
had  formed  an  alliance,  previous  to  bis  treaty 
with  the  Laoedflemonians.  He  had  also  made 
an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
Babylonians,  over  whom  Liabynetus  was  then 
king.*  With  these,  in  addition  to  the  Lacedae- 
roonian  aids,  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a  stipu- 
lated period,  he  resolved,  after  spending  a 
certain  time  in  winter  quarters,  to  attack  the 
Persians  early  in  the  spring.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  Croesus  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  his  different 
allies,  requiring  them  to  meet  at  Sardis  within 
the  space  of  five  months.  The  troops  which 
he  had  led  against  the  Persians,  being  chiefly 
mercenaries,  he  disembodied  and  dismissed, 
never  supposing  that  Cyrus,  who  had  certainly 
no  claims  of  victory  to  assert,  would  think  of 
following  him  to  Sardis. 

•  LXXVIir.  Whilst  the  mind  of  Croesus 
was  thus  occupied,  the  lands  near  his  capital 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  serpents ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  to  feed  on  these,  the  horses 
neglected  and  forsook  their  pastures.'  Croesus 
ecmceiving  this  to  be  of  mysterious  import, 
which  it  unquestionably  was,  sent  to  make  en- 
quiry of  the  Telmcssian  priests*  concerning  it. 

7  Laijputut  toot  tktn  kmg.y^habfnstoB  was  the  lost 
king  of  Babylon.  He  united  himself  with  CroBSus  to 
repress  the  too  great  power  of  Cynu.  The  conduct  of 
-  AiBMis  was  prompted  by  a  similar  rootire.— XareA«r. 

B  Fonook  their  jMufuret.]— There  is  a  collection  of 
prodifies  by  Jolim  ObnequenB ;  all  of  whidi  were  under, 
stood  to  be  predictiTe<rf  some  momentous  erent  Amongst 
these,  the  example  (tf  some  mice  eating  the  gold  conse- 
crated to  the  usectf  a  dirinity.and^poaited  in  his  temple, 
is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  instance  before  us.  The 
BafUah  reader,  may,  perhaps,  construe  this  as  rather 
cxpresshre  ct  the  preceding  ararloe  or  poverty  of  the 
priesta,  than  as  predictive  of  the  destruction  of  Cartilage, 
to  wUdi  event  tUs  with  other  prodigies  was  made  to 
refer.— T. 

9  rdbiewtos  />riertk3— Teinuaisna  was  a  son  of  Apollo, 
by  one  <rf  tlie  daughters  of  Antenor.  The  god  had  com- 
mcree  with  her  under  the  form  of  a  Utile  dog;  and  to 


The  answer  which  his  mesiengen  received,  ex- 
plaining the  prodigy,  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  Croesus,  for  before  they 
could  possibly  return  to  Sardis,  he  was  defeated 
and  a  captive. 

The  Telmessians  had  thus  interpreted  the 
incident: — ^that  a  foreign  army  was  about  to 
attack  Croesus,  on  whose  arrival  the  natives 
would  be  certainly  subdued ;  for  as  the  serpent 
was  produced  from  the  earth,  the  horse  might  be 
considered  both  as  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy. 
When  the  ministers  of  the  oracle  reported  this 
answer  to  Croesus,  he  was  already  in  captivity, 
of  which,  and  of  the  events  which  accompanied 
it,  tiiey  were  at  that  time  ignorant 

LXXIX.  Cyrus  was  well  infonned  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Croesus,  after  the  battle  of 
Pteria,  to  dismiss  bis  forces ;  he  conceived  it 
therefore  advisable  toadvance  with  all  imaginable 
expedition  to  Sardb,  before  the  Lydian  forces 
could  be  again  collected.  The  measure  was  no 
sooner  concerted  than  executed :  and  conduct- 
ing hu  army  instantly  into  Lydia,  he  was  him- 
self the  messenger  of  his  arrivaL  Croesus, 
although  distressed  by  an  event  so  contrary  to 
his  foresight  and  expectation,  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  the  Lydians  for  battle.  At  that 
period  no  nation  of  Asia  was  more  hardy  or 
more  valiant  than  the  Lydians.  They  fought 
principally  on  horseback,  armed  with  long 
spears,  and  were  very  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse. 

LXXX.  The  field  of  battle  was  a  spacious 
and  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardis,  inter- 
sected by  many  streams,  and  by  the  Hyllus  in 
particular,  all  of  which  united  with  one  laiger 
than  the  rest,  called  the  Hermus.  This  rising 
in  the  mountain,  which  is  sacred  to  Cybele, 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  city 
Phocaea.  Here  Cyrus  found  the  Lydians  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter;  and  as  he  greatly 
feared  the  impression  of  their  cavalry,  by  the 
advice  of  Haqiagus  the  M ede,  he  took  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  obviating  the  danger.  He 
collected  all  the  camels  which  followed  his 
camp,  carrying  the  provisions  and  other  bag- 
gage; taking  from  these  their  burdens,  \ie 
placed  on  them  men  accoutred  as  horsemen. 
Thus  prepared,  he  ordered  them  to  advanof 
against  the  Lydian  horse ;  his  infantry  were  to 


make  her  compensation,  endowed  her  with  tlie  faculty 
of  interpreting  prodigies.  Tehnessua,  her  son,  had  the 
same  gift.  He  was  interred  under  the  altar  of  ApoUu, 
in  the  city  of  Telmessa,  of  which  he  was  probably  the 
founder.— LareAer. 
D 


n 
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Mow  in  the  rear  of  the  cimelfl^  and  his  o#ii 
omdry'diMedtlie^nterofthettttBek.  HfiTing 
tfaiii  ■mnged  nis  fontMy  he  oomniiided  tiuit 
ho  i|inrter  sfaodld  be  gnmted  to  the  LjdUui^ 
but  that  whoever  resisted  should  be  put  to  death* 
Crbsob  himself  cxoejited,  ^o,  whatever  op- 
pos&Mi  he  might  malEe,  was  at  all  events  to 
be  taken  aMve.  He  placed  lus  camels  ill  the 
?■■*  kaowing  the  hatred  whieh  a  horse  has  to 
Ihis  wnmtlf'  being  neidier  aUe  to  sapiKirt  the 
mell  nor  the  sight  of  it.  He  was  satasfied  that 
the  principal  dependence  of  Gmsus  was  on  his 
cavalry,  whidi  he  hoped  by  this  stratagem  to 
render  ineflfectire.  The  engagement  had  no 
sooner  commenced,  than  the  horses  seeing  and 
tmelling  the  camels,  Arew  their  own  ranks  into 
disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Ctosub. 
Nevertheless  the  Lydians  £d  hot  unmediotely 
•urrender  the  day :  they  discovered  the  strata- 
gem, and  quitting  their  horses,  engaged  the 
Penions  on  foot ;  a  great  number  of  men  fell 
on  both  sides;  but  the  Lydians  were  finally 
compelled  to  fiy,  and,  retreating  widiin  theh' 
watti,  were  there  closely  besieged. 

LXXXI.  Croesus,  believing  the  siege  would 
be  GonsidereUy  protracted,  sent  other  emis- 
saries to  his  different  confedentes.  The  ten- 
dency  of  his  former  engagements  was  to  require 
theit  presence  aft  Sardis  within  ^ve  months. 
He  now  entreated  the  immediate  assisttmee  of 
his  ochet  allie«»  in  common  Mdth  the  Laeed»- 
roonians. 

LXXXII.  AttiiiscriristheSpaztansthem- 
selves  were  eni^eged  in  dispute  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  conceming  the  possession  of  a  place 
ealled  Thyrea;  ■  of  which,  although  it  rerily 
eoniBtitttted  a  part  of  the  AI^t«  territories^  the 
Lacedemonians  bad  taken  violent  poesession. 


1  Rh  owH  eaitaTry.y—XeMphon  l^ttiarka,  book  the 
MT«lith  of  the  Cyroffeedlk,  at  tM  bteghuitng,  thftt  th«  cav. 
•Uy  wlUi  which  Cyrw  proOMded  on  his  msrcfa  Ufalnit 
CroMo^  were  oorered  on  their  heads  and  breasts  with 
nudla  of  brass.  This  may  serve  perhaps  as  an  explana- 
tory comMent  on  Jeremiah,  diap.  li.  verse  87,  **  Cause 
the  hones  to  come  up  as  apt^h  eaterpUlari**  thatis, 
perhaps,  with  taolis  of  brass  on  fhelr  heads  and  neeks. 

Locnsts  are  compared  to  horses  and  horsemen,  in  the 
book  of  Joel,  chap.  ii.  verse  4.—"  The  appearance  of  them 
li  as  fhe  appearanee  of  fcefseSi  and  like  horsemen  riiail 
ttwynin.**— r. 

2  Hormhrna  te  thU  onlma/.]— This  natural  antipathy 
of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  aflinned  by  the  ancients ; 
but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by 
the  beat  Judges,  the  Orientt!l.-.6iM«ML 

S  CttlMl  7»9rM.]^Thyt«a  was,  tmn  Its  sitoatloa,  a 
phire  of  infinite  importance  to  fhe  Arglves,  as  they  ob. 
talned  by  it  a  commnnlmtimi  tHih  all  tlieir  other 
sions  on  that  side.— /.orc/ftfr. 


All  that  tract  of  eountry  whieh  extends  from 
Aiiyee,  woatwMd,  to  Malen,  as  well  the  conti- 
nent as  Cythera^  and  tiie  other  idrnda,  belonged 
to  the  Argives*  They  iireparBd  to  defend  the 
part  of  their  territories  which  had  been  attack* 
ed ;  but  the  parties  coming  to  a  conference,  it 
wai  agteed  that  three  hundred  men  on  eaehaide 
should  decide  the  dispute,  and  that  Thyrea 
should  be  the  reward  of  victory.  Both  the 
armies,  by  agreement,  were  to  retire  to  their 
raopective  homes,  lest  remaining  on  the  field 
of  battle  ather  ahould  be  indueed  to  render 
assistance  to  thehr  party.  After  their  departure, 
the  men  who  had  been  adected  for  the  purpose 
came  to  an  engagement,  and  fought  with  ao 
little  inequality,  that  out  of  sit  hundred  bat 
three  remained,  when  night  alone  had  termi- 
nated the  contest  Of  the  Aiigives  two  sur- 
vived, whose  names  were  Aloenor  and  Chro- 
mius:  they  hastened  to  Acgoft,  and  dbdmed 
the  victory^  The  Lacedsmenian  waa  called 
Othryades,  who,  plundering  the  bodies  of  the 
sbiughtered  Argives,  removed  their  arms  to  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  resumed  his 
post  in  the  field.  On  the  aecmd  day  after  the 
event,  the  parties  met,  end  both  daiased  the 
victory,  the  Aigives,  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  men  survived ;  the  Lacedsmoniana, 
because  the  Argives  who  remained  had  fled, 
but  their  ^gle  man  had  continued  in  the  field, 
and  plundered  the  bodies  of  his  adTcrsaries. 
Their  altercations  terminated  in  a  batde,^  in 
which,  ai^r  censiderable  loos  on  botii  sides, 
the  Lacedemonians  were  victorious.  From 
this  time  and  incident  the  Aigives,  who  for- 
merly suffered  their  hair  to  grow  in  ftill  length* 
cut  it  short,  binding  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
imprecation,  that  till  Thyrea  should  be  recoveiv. 
ed  no  man  shall  permit  his  hair  to  increase,  nor 
Aigive  woman  adorn  herself  with  gold.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  issued  an 
edict,  that  as  they  formerly  itore  their  hair 
short,^  it  should  henceforth  be  permitted  to 


4  TVrmtMtef  At  «^ffMb.>-Fhilan!h,  on  the  oontrary 
affinas,  thattiiA  ASqamlyow  eoniii«  to  the  spot,  and 
bearior  testimony  to  the  valour  of  Othryades,  adjadgcd 
the  victory  to  the  LauedssmonianB.  He  omkes  no  men. 
tioa  of  a  second  battht^-^LaivAer. 

5  PonmHg  wore  <jbe^  hair  sftort]^AU  the  Greeks 
fmnerly  wore  their  hair  very  fony,  which  is  evident 
from  the  epithet  as  repeatedly  given  them  by  Homer,  off 
longJialred.  XenepHon,  in  oontnuUcUon  to  the  paasage 
before  as,  ramarin,  that  the  LamdcraoaiaB  coatom  «f 
soflfering  the  hair  to  grow,  was  amongst  the  inatitutiona 
of  Lyvnirgua.  Flutmrh  alao  deidea  tiw  fact  Iwrfe  lutru. 
duecd.aM£4ircAer. 

This  battle  necessarily  brings  te  arivd  the  cantect  of 
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It  it  rapartod  of  OtkryalM,  the  Mirn- 
vor  9i  hw  three  hundred  oouBtrymeiit  that 
aehamed  to  letun  to  SfMiCa,  when  eU  his  coeii- 
rades  had  ao'  hoaouiaUy  died,  be  put  hinuelf  to 
death  at  Thyrea. 

LXXXIII.  Wbikt  the  Spartana  wero  in 
thia  Bitnation,,the  Sardian  messenger  arrived, 
reUting  the  extreme  danger  el  Gnenis,  and  re- 
questing their  immediate  aaaistanae.  This  thejr 
vithout  hesitation  resolved  to  give.  Whilst 
they  vera  making  for  thia  purpoee  preparations 
of  aaen  and  ships,  ^  second  messenger  heought 
inf  dligenee,  that  Sardis  wss  taken,  and  dasus 
in  oaptivily«  Strongly  impressed  by  this  won- 
derfid  calamity  the  TsmedinMians  made  no 
fiyrthereOwU. 

LXXXI V.  Saidis  was  thus  taken  :-*Oa 
the  Awrteenth  day  of  the  siegei  Cyrus  sent 
some  hflnemen  round  his  camp,  promisieg  a 
reward  to  whoever  should  first  scale  the  waU. 
The  attempt  was  made,  but  without  suocsess. 
After  whidi  a  certain  Mardian,  whose  name 
was  Hynasdee,'  made  a  daring  eflbrt  on  a  part 
of  the  citadel  wiiere  no  eentinelwas  stationed; 
it  being  ao  stnnig  and  so  difficult  of  approach 
as  seemingly  to  defy  all  attack.  iUouad  this 
place  alone  Meles  bad  neglected  to  carry  his  son 
Iison>  whom  he  had  by  a  eonciiUae,  the  Tel- 
messian  priests  having  declared*  that  Sardis 
should  never  be  taken,  if  Leon  were  carried 
round  the  walls.  Leon,  it  seems,  was  carried  by 
his  father  roimd  every  part  of  the  citadel  which 
was  exposed  to  attack*     He  omitted  taking  him 

the  HoratB  ftod  Cmiatil,  which  decided  the  empire  of 
fUuae.  The  seeoant  which  Soidai  giree  of  Othryedes, 
diflen  eneatiiJly.  Othrriidei,  Mya  he,  was  wounded, 
and  eoDoealed  himaelf  t"*^t^  the  bodlea  of  the  slain; 
and  when  Alceaor  and  Chromioa,  the  Argires  wlio  sur. 
Tfved,  were  departed,  he  himaelf  stripped  the  bodies  of 
the  eaemf,  «eeted  thos  a  trophf,  as  it  were,  of  hnman 
blood,  and  Immedintely  died— r. 

0  Hyneades.'}— Of  this  person  Xenophon  does  net  give 
nsthename.  Aocordii^tohim,  aPenlanwhohadbeen 
the  slare  «f  a  men  on  miillary  duty  in  the  citadel,  serred 
as  guide  tp  the  troops  of  Cyroa.  Inotiier  re^Mcts,  Ids 
acrooot  of  the  <9ptare  of  Sardis  diffim  but  little  from 
that  of  our  Wsbarvan,^Lareher. 

By  means  of  tiiis  very  rock,  and  by  asimilar  stratagem, 
Sardia  was  a  longtime  afterwards  Calcsn,  nnder  the  con- 
dnct  of  Anciocfaas.  The  circwnstsnrwi  are  described 
at  length  by  Polybiue.  An  officer  had  obserred,  that 
mltares  and  birds  of  prey  gathered  there  about  tlie  olbls 
and  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  hollow  by  the  besieged; 
and  inferred  that  the  wall  standing  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
predpiee  was  neglected,  as  secure  from  attarlc  He  scaled 
It  with  a  resolute  party,  whiie  Antiochos  called  off  the 
attention  both  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  enemy,  by  a 
fefait,  marching  as  If  he  intended  to  attadc  the  Persian 
gate.  Two  thousand  soldiers  rushed  in  at  the  gate  open, 
ed  for  tt«m,  and  took  thefar  postal  tte  thestre.  when  the 
tmra  was  phiadforad  and  banied,*7. 


veuad  that  whiehis  opposite  to  mount  Tmolua, 
from  the  peiauaaion  that  ita  natvialstiength  feil- 
devsd  all  modes  of  deteceuanaoessary«  Here, 
however,  the  Mardian  had  the  prsoediBg  day  ob^ 
served  a  Lydian  descend  to  reoover  his  hefanel, 
which  had  &llen  down  the  precipice.  Ue 
revolved  the  incident  in  his  mind.  He  at- 
tempted to  seals  it ;  he  wss  seconded  by  other 
Persians,  and  their  example  followed  by  greater 
numbers.  In  this  manner  was  Sardis  stonaed,' 
and  afterwards  given  up  to  plunder. 

LXXXV.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
fiite  of  Croesus.  He  had  a  son>  as  we  have 
before  inlated,  who  though  aeoomplished  in 
other  respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb. 
Croesus  in  his  former  days  of  good  fortune^  had 
made  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  cure  for  this 
infirmity.  Amongst  other  things,  he  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Delphic  oiacle.  The  Pythian 
returned  this  answer  .-^ 

Wide  ruUng  Lydian,  in  thy  wiriies  wiU, 
Ask  not  to  hear  the  secants  of  tby  chtU; 
Far  better  were  his  sUenoe  for  thy  peace. 
And  sad  will  be  the  day  when  that  shall  caaae. 
During  the  storm  of  the  dty,  a  Persian  meet- 
ing Croesus,  was,  through  ignorance  of  his  per- 
son,  about  to  kill  him.     The  king  overwhelmed 
by  his  calamity,  took  no  care  to  avoid  the  hiovf 
or  escape  death ;  but  his  dumb  son,  when  he 
saw  the  violent  designs  of  the  Persian,  over- 
come  with  astonishment  and  terror,  exclaimed 
aloud,   **  Oh    man,   do  not  kill   Croesus  !"' 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  articulated, 
but  he  retained  the  faculty  of  speech  from  this 
event  as  long  as  he  lived. 

7  In  thii  manner  wtu  Sardis  ^fomwdL]— Pdiyvnns  re. 
lates  the  matter  diflierentiy.  According  to  him  Cyrus 
aTailed  himself  of  a  truce  whidi  he  had  oonehided  with 
Crcesus,  to  adrance  his  forces,  and  making  his  approach 
by  night,  took  thedty  by  surprise.  Croesus  still  remain, 
ing  In  possession  of  the  citadel,  expected  the  arriral  at 
hb  Grecian  succours :  but  Cyrus  putting  in  irons  tlio 
relations  and  friends  of  iiK)ee  who  defended  the  dtadal, 
showed  them  in  that  state  to  the  besieged}  at  the  same 
time  he  Informed  them  by  a  herald,  Oat  if  tliey  woold 
give  up  the  place  he  would  set  their  friends  at  liberty ; 
but  that  if  they  persevered  in  thefar  defence,  he  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  besieged  chose  rather  to  sur. 
render,  than  cause  their  relations  to  perish.— r. 

8  **  Donoikmertmur'y^Mx  Hayley,  in  his  Essay 
on  History,  reprobating  the  farreligious  spirit  of  Mr  Oib^ 
bon,  happUy  totroduces  this  incident 

Bf  y  vene,  says  the  Poet, 


And  pitta  KMliu,  vh«n  hb  wUd 
GiTM  fklth  •  wooad,  md  ImMctnoa 
HumlUlj 


Whw*  Ibroe  uMU'd  Idi  SMha^  ncn 
Biwfa  lUmo*.  and  with  SlUl  dvtj  « 
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LXXXVI.  The  Peraans  thus  obtained 
possession  of  Sardis,  and  made  Croesus  captive, 
when  he  had  reigned  fourteen  yean,  and  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days;  a  mighty  empire, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  which  had  deluded 
him,  being  then  destroyed.  The  Persians 
brought  him  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  huge  wooden  pile,*  and  fourteen 
Lydian  youths '  around  him.  He  did  this, 
either  desirous  of  offering  to  some  deity  the 
first  fruits  of  his  victory,  in  compliance  with 
some  vow  which  he  had  made ;  or,  perhaps, 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  deity  would 
liberate  Cnesus,  of  whose  piety  he  had  heard, 
from  the  danger  of  being  consumed  by  fire. 
When  Croesus  stood  erect  upon  the  pile,  al- 
though in  this  extremity  of  misery,  he  did  not 
forget  the  saying  of  Solon,  which  now  appeared 
of  divine  inspiration,  that  no  living  mortal  could 
be  accounted  happy.  When  the  memory  of 
this  saying  occurred  to  Croesus,  it  is  said,  that 
rousing  himself  from  the  profoundest  silence 
of  afiliction,  he  thrice  pronounced  aloud  the 
name  of  Solon.'     Cyrus  hearing  this,  desired 

1  A  huge  wooden  pi/9.3— The  cmelty  of  this  conduct 
of  Cyrus  ia  aggrayated  from  the  oooaideration  that  Croe- 
ioa  waa  his  rela^on.    See  diap.  73.-7. 

8  Fourteen  Lydian  jiouMf.]— AchOlee,  In  the  lUad, 
Micrifioes  twelve  TroJBn  youths  at  the  fauenU  pile  of 
Patroclus : 

And  twelT*  <atf  Ttotim*  «f  th*  Tnjaa  Una 
Sacnd  to  TcnRMiwe,  Uutnt  iImII  •spin. 
Their  Utm  cff\u'd  afwind  thy  fbneral  i>>rr- 
Again, 

Than  Ua  of  all,  and  hoRlble  to  tell, 
Smd  ncrlfloe,  twelve  Trojsn  captlTc*  fUl. 
The  reader  will,  doubtless,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
word  sad'u  in  both  these  places  rery  ill  and  feebly  ap. 
plied  by  Mr  Pope  m  his  version.  The  expression  of 
Homer  is  m^A^m  vuE»«,-.jllustrious  youths  or  sons.— r. 
3  77m  name  o/5oJon.]— It  seems  In  this  place  not  im. 
proper  to  introduce  from  Plutarch  the  following  parti- 
culars, with  respect  to  Croesus  and  Solon.  That  Solon, 
says  Plutarch,  aliould  converse  with  Croaeus,  seems  to 
fsome  not  con^tent  with  thronoiogy ;  but  I  cannot  for 
this  reason  n;ject  a  relation  so  credible  in  itself,  and  so 
well  attested.  Plutarch,  after  this  remark,  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  conversation  betwixt  Croesus  and 
Solon,  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  Herodotus :  *'  The 
felidtyofthatman,"  concludes  the  philosopher,  to  the 
king,  "  who  still  Uves,  is  like  tiie  glory  of  a  wrestler  stUl 
within  the  ring,  precarious  and  uncertain."  He  was 
then  dismissed,  having  vexed  but  not  instructed  Crcesua. 
But  when  CroMus  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  his  city  taken, 
and  himself  a  prisoner,  he  was  bound,  and  about  tu  b« 
burned  on  a  pile ;  then  he  remeinbored  the  words  of  So- 
Ion,  and  three  times  pronounced  his  name.  The  explana- 
tion given  at  the  request  of  Cyrus,  preserved  the  life  of 
CrcBsiis,  and  obtained  him  respect  and  honour  with  Iiis 
conqueror.  Thus  Solon  had  the  glory,  by  the  same  say. 
ing,  to  instruct  one  prince  and  preserve  another.— P/m- 
tarch't  life  nf  Solon. 


by  his  interpreters'  to  know  who  it  was  that  b« 
invoked.  They  approached,  and  asked  him, 
but  he  continued  silent.  At  length,  being 
compelled  to  explain  himself,  he  said,  *<  I  nam- 
ed a  man  with  whom  I  had  rather  that  all  kings 
should  converse,  than  be  master  of  the  greatest 
riches."  Not  being  sufficiently  understood,  he 
was  solicited  to  be  more  explicit;  to  their  re- 
peated and  importunate  inquiries,  he  replied  to 
this  effect :  That  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  for- 
roeriy  visited  him,  a  man  who,  when  he  had 
seen  all  his  immense  riches,  treated  them  with 
disdain:  whose  sayings  were  at  that  moment 
verified  in  his  fate ;  sayings  which  he  had  ap- 
plied  not  to  him  in  particular,  but  to  all  man- 
kind)  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in  their 
own  estimation  happy.  While  Croesus  was 
thus  speaking  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  fiame 
began  to  ascend.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  felt  compunction  for  what  he 
had  done.  His  heart  reproached  him,  that  be- 
ing himself  a  mortal,  he  had  condemned  to  • 
cruel  death  by  fire  a  man  formeriy  not  inferior 
to  himself.  He  feared  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  reflecting  that  all  human  affairs  are  preca- 
rious  and  uncertain,  he  commanded  the  fire  to 
be  instantly  extinguished,  and  Croesus  to  be 
saved  with  his  companions.  The  flames,  how- 
ever, repelled  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of 
Cyrus. 

LXXXVIL  In  this  extremity  the  Lydiana 
affirm,  that  Croesus,  informed  of  the  change  of 
the  king's  sentiments  in  his  favour,  by  seeing 
the  officious  efforts  of  the  multitude  to  extin- 
guish  the  flames,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  in- 
effectual, implored  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
entreating,  that  if  he  had  ever  made  him  any  ac- 
ceptable offering,*  he  would  now  interpose,  and 
deliver  him  from  the  impending  danger.  When 
Croesus,  with  tears,  had  thus  invoked  the  god, 
the  sky,  which  before  was  serene  and  tranquil, 
suddenly  became  dark  and  gloomy,  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  succeeded,  and  the  fire  of  the  pile 
was  extinguished.  This  event  satisfied  Cyrus 
that  Croesus  was  both  a  good  man  in  himself, 
and  a  favourite  of  heaven :  causing  him  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  pile,  "  Croesus,"  said  lie, 
addressing  him,  "  what  could  induce  you  to  in. 

4  Ever  made  him  any  acceptable  oj^ifrtng.]— Larcher 
is  of  opinion,  that  In  this  passage  Herodotus  most  liavv 
had  in  his  eye  the  following  lines  of  Homer : 

Thou  wafce  efliicht,  whom  Tcncdoa  adore*. 

And  whoee  brlxhl  preeenoe  gilds  thjr  ChtTW't  thoret ; 

If  e'er  «ltii  vrcelh*  I  hung  tbj  aacnd  lane. 

Or  M  tht-  flsmet  with  fkt  of  oxen  •lain, 

Ued  of  the  tllTcr  bow,  fcr. — 

.     i/terf.  Aoe*  i.  V.  96.  qfrtfiTt  TrenUatkA. 
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▼ade  my  territories,  and  become  my  enemy 
rather  than  my  friend?**  **  Oh  king,"  replied 
Croesus,  '*  it  was  the  prevalence  of  your  good 
and  of  my  eril  fortune  which  prompted  my  at- 
tempt. I  attacked  your  dominions,  impelled 
and  deluded  by  the  deity  of  the  Greeks.  No 
one  can  be  so  in£ituated  as  not  to  prefer  tran- 
quillity to  war.  In  peace  children  inter  their 
parents  ;  war  violates  the  order  of  nature,  and 
causes  parents  to  inter  their  children.  It  must 
bave  pleased  the  gods  that  these  things  should 
so  happen.** 

LXXXVIII.  Cyrus  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  unbound,  placed  him  near  his  person, 
and  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  indeed  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present. 
After  an  interval  of  silent  meditation,  Croesus 
observed  the  Persians  engaged  in  the  plunder 
of  the  city.  *'  Does  it  become  me,  Cyrus,'* 
said  he,  <*  to  continue  silent  on  this  occasion,  or 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  ?"  Cyrus 
entreated  him  to  speak  without  apprehension  or 
reserve.  "  About  what,"  he  returned,  "  is  that 
multitude  so  eagerly  employed  ?"  "  They  are 
plundering  your  city,'*  replied  Cyrus,  "  and  pos- 
sessing  themselves  of  your  wealth.**  "  No,** 
answered  Croesus,  **  they  do  not  plunder  my 
city,  nor  possess  themselves  of  my  wealth,  I 
have  no  concern  with  either ;  it  is  your  pro- 
perty which  they  are  thus  destroying.** 

LXXXIX.  These  words  disturbed  Cyrus; 
desiring  therefore  those  who  were  present  to 
withdraw,  he  asked  Croesus  what  measures  he 
would  recommend  in  the  present  emergence. 
**  The  gods,**  answered  Croesus,  **  have  made 
me  jour  captive,  and  you  are  therefore  justly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  reflections.  Na- 
ture has  made  the  Persians  haughty  but  poor. 
If  you  permit  them  to  indulge  without  restraint 
this  spirit  of  devastation,  by  which  they  may 
become  rich,  it  is  probable  that  your  acquies- 
cence may  thus  foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  yourself.  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing mode  to  be  adopted,  if  agreeable  to  your 
wisdom :  station  some  of  your  guards  at  each 
of  the  gates,  let  it  be  their  business  to  stop  the 
plunderen  with  their  booty,  and  bid  them  as- 
sign as  a  reason,  that  one  tenth  part  must  be 
consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Thus  you  will  not 
incur  their  enmity  by  any  seeming  violence  of 
conduct ;  they  will  even  accede  without  reluc- 
tance to  your  views,  under  the  impression  of 
your  being  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty.*' 

XC.  Cyrus  was  delighted  with  the  advice, 
and  iramediately'adopted  it ;  he  stationed  guards 


in  the  manner  recommended  by  Croesus,  whom 
he  soon  after  thus  addressed :  *<  Croesus,  your 
conduct  and  your  words  mark  a  princely  char- 
acter, I  desire  you,  therefore*  to  request  of  me 
whatever  you  please,  and  your  wish  shall  be  in- 
stantly gratified.**  <*  Sir,**  replied  Croesus,  «you 
will  materially  oblige  me>  by  your  permission 
to  send  these  fettera  to  the  god  of  Greece,* 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  have  honoured ;  and 
to  inquire  of  him.  whether  it  be  his  rule  to  de- 
lude thoae  who  have  claims  upon  his  kindness.** 
When  t)yrus  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
occasion  of  this  implied  reproach,  Croesus  inge- 
nuously exphiined  each  particular  of  his  conduct, 
the  oracles  he  had  received,  and  the  gifts  he 
had  presented;  declaring,  that  these  induced 
him  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians.  He 
finished  his  narrative  with  again  soliciting  per- 
mission to  send  and  reproach  the  divinity  which 
had  deceived  him.  Cyrus  smUed :  <<  I  will  not 
only  grant  this,"  said  he,  "  but  whatever  else 
you  shall  require."  Croesus  accordingly  des- 
patched some  Lydians  to  Delphi,  who  were 
commissioned  to  place  his  fetten  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  temple,  and  to  ask  if  the  deity  were 
not  ashamed  at  having,  by  his  oracles,  induced 
Croesus  to  make  war  on  Persia,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  overturning  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  of 
which  war  these  chains  were  the  first  firuits : 
and  they  were  farther  to  inquire,  if  the  gods  ol 
Greece  were  usually  ungrateful 

XCL  The  Lydians  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  executed  their  commission ;  they  are 
said  to  have  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  Pythian  priestess :  **  That  to  avoid  the  de- 
termination of  destiny "  was  impossible  even  for 

6  God  of  Greece.'}— ThB  heathens  in  graeral  believed 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  but  they  beliered  or  rather 
talked  of  a  multitiide  of  ministers,  deputies,  or  inferior 
gods,  as  acting  under  this  supreme.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  philosophical  belief,  and  tlie  second  the  vulgar 
belief  of  the  heathens.— 5p«notf. 

6  Determination  of  </<!«<tMy.3— There  were  two  fates, 
the  greater  and  the  less :  the  detenninBitions  of  tlie  first 
were  immutable ;  those  of  tlie  latter  might  be  set  aside. 
The  expression  in  Virgil,  of  **  Si  qua  feta  sspera  rumpes," 
is  certainly  equiroeal,  and  must  be  understood  as  applyii^ 
to  the  less  fbttes.  This  sul^ect  is  fully  diseussedby  Bentley, 
in  his  notes  to  Horace,  ]^ist  book  8.  who,  for  **  Ingentia 
ftcta,*'  proposes  to  read  "  ingentia  fata."— See  S^penser, 
book  iy.  canto  ii.  stanxa  51 : 

For  vhat  ttw  fhtM  do  once  dccne. 

Not  sU  Om  gods  eui  chan(K«,  nor  Jevf  hlinwlf  can  ftw. 

Several  writers  suppose,  tliat  Herodotus  in  these  woMs 
has  declared  his  own  sentiments,  and  quote  them  as  a 
saying  of  the  historian.  See  Jortin's  Remarlcs  on 
Spenser. 

It  was  a  common  notion  among  the  heathens.  Sco 
Asch.  Frometh.  516.    Ovid.  Met  ix.  4Sa— T. 
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a  dirinicjr ;  tbaC  Orasuf ,  in  fail  penoa,  e^>»ted 
tilt  GrimM  of  his  ineeetor,  in  the  filtti  dMoent;' 
who  being  a  guapAsman  of  die  Heraclide,  was 
seduced  by  the'  aKifiee  ci  a  woman  to  aseasei- 
nate  his  nasCer,  and  without  the  remotest  pre- 
CansioDs  suceeeded  to  his  dignities :  that  ApoUo 
mm  desiBoas  to  have  this  destruction  of  Sardis 
fidl  on  the  descendants  of  Croesus,  but  was 
unable  to  eountenct  the  decrees  of  fate ;  that 
he  had  really  obviated  them  as  far  as  was 
possible ;  and,  to  show  his  partiality  to  Croesus,  * 
had  caused  the  ruin  of  Sardis  to  be  deferred  for 
the  space  of  three  years  :  th&t  of  this  Croesus 
might  be  assured,  that  if  the  will  of  the  fhtes 
had  been  punctually  fulfillad,  he  woutd  have 
been  three  years  sooner  a  captive :  neither  ought 
he  to  forget,  that  when  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Apollo  had  afforded  him  his 
aucoour :  that  with  respect  to  the  dedaration  of 
the  oreele,  Cresus  was  not  justified  in  his  com- 
plaints; for  ApoUo  had  declared,  that  if  be 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  a  mighty  empire 
would  be  overthrown ;  the  real  purport  of  whicfti 
communication,  if  be  had  been  anxious  to  un 
derstand,  it  became  him  to  have  inquired  whether 
the  god  alluded  to  his  empire,  or  the  empire  of 
Cyrus;  but  tiiat  not  undmstanding  the  reply 
which  had  been  made,  nor  condescending  to 
make  a  second  inquiry,  he  had  been  himself  the 
cause  of  hie  own  misfortunei  that  he  had  not 


\  In  the  fifth  descenty-^"  Sach,  you  say,  Ib  the  power 
of  the  gods,  that  if  death  shall  deliver  an  individual  from 
the  pmrfshaMBtdue  to  his  crimes,  veBgeaooe  ahaU  atill 
be  satiaflfld  on  bis  chlldran,  his  gmadchUfUfo.  9r  aqpm 
of  his  posterity.  Wonderful  as  may  be  the  eviity  of 
Providence,  will  any  dty  sufler  a  law  to  be  introduced, 
which  siudl  punish  a  son  or  a. grandson  for  fhe  crimes  of 
hisfatherorhisgrandiather?'*  Cieerodel^mUtraBMrum. 
Upon  the  above  Larcher  remarta,  that  Cloero  speaks  lilce 
a  wise,  Herodotus  Ulce  asnperstitkHis  man.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  the  Divinity  who  «peafcs;  hut  it  is  the  hMocian 
wlio  makes  him,  and  who  approves  of  what  he  says. 

CrsBSBS  was  the  fifth  descendant  of  Oyges.  The  gene- 
alogy  was  this :  Oyges,  Ardys,  Saddyattea,  Alyattas, 
GroBsus.— r. 

2  i*artfia<»4ir  ^  <2rwnM,]— In  the  nmoter  ages  of  igas- 
ranoe  and  suporatitipo,  th^  divinities,  or  their  Bymh<^ 
did  not  always  ejcpcrieiaoe  from  their  wssraUppers  the 
sane  unifana  venecatioa.  "When  things  enofDeedsd  eon- 
tsvy  to  their  wishes  or  their  prayers,  thsy  sometimes 
chaagad  ihslr  gods,  sometimes  beat  theeo,  and  often  ne- 
ftoaohedtham.  SolhatltaeemsdiiBculttoaeeoiuitiiv 
those  quaUties  of  the  human  mind,  srhidi  adcaewiedgh^ 
the  inclination  to  hear  petitions,  withthe  power  to  grant 
them,  at  one  time  expressed  themselves  in  the  aiOBt  ah. 
|cct  and  onmanlr  a^perstition,  at  another  hidalged 
rweotnients  equally  prejpostarous  and  onnatnral.  To  a 
mind  but  the  least  enligjhtened,  tlie  very  drauastanoe  of 
a  deity's  apologizing  to  a  fallen  mortal  for  liis  pradictioas 
and  their  eflaotMeena  to  hare  but  iittla  tendency  to  ex. 
cite  in  future  an  awe  of  his  power,  a  revcraooa  for  his 
wisdom,  or  a  confidence  In  his  Justice.— r. 


at  all  comprehended  the  Uwt  answer  of  the 
oracle,  wlneh  related  to  the  mule ;  for  that  this 
mule  was  pyrus,  who  was  bom  of  two  parents 
of  two  difibrent  nations,  of  whom  the  mother 
was  as  noble  as  the  father  was  mean ;  his  mo- 
ther  was  a  Mede,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes :  his  father  was  a  Persian  and 
tributary  to  the  Medes,  who,  although  a  noan  of 
the  very  meanest  rank,  had  married  a  princesa, 
who  was  his  mistress.'*— This  answer  of  the 
PythiaB  the  Lydians,  en  their  return,  commu- 
nicated to  Croesus.  Croesus  having  heard  it, 
exculpated  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  reprehensible.  Such,  however,  was  the 
termination  of  the  empire  of  Cnesus,  and  this 
the  recital  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ionia. 

XCIJ.  Besides  the  saered  oflbrings  of 
CrsBSUs,  which  we  have  before  enumerated, 
many  others  are  extant  in  Greece.  In  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  there  is  a  golden  tripod,*  con- 
aecrated  by  him  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo  :«  diere 
are  also  at  Bphesus  «  some  golden  heifers,  and  a 
number  of  columns.  He  gave  also  to  the 
Pronean  Minerva  "  a  huge  golden  shield,  which 
is  still  to  be  eaen  at  Delphi.  All  the  above 
reaudned  within  my  remembrance ;  many  others 
have  been  hwt.  He  presented  also,  as  it  ap. 
pears,  to  the  Milesian  Bcanchidse,  gifts  equal  in 
weight  and  wlue  to  what  he  sent  to  Delplu. 
The  presents  which  he  made  to  Ddphi,  as  wdl 
as  those  which  he  sent  to  Amphiaraus,  were 
given  for  sacrad  purposes  from  his  own  private 
or  henditary  possessions.  His  other  donatioiLs 
were  foimeriytiie  property  of  an  adv»sary,  who 

9  7V^Mdl]—We  must  not  confound  tiie  tripods  of 
Che  anfllenta  wWh  Ahe  utensiis  known  by  as  at  iirniisil 
under  a  similar  name  ^  French  trtpieit  oantapauUmg 
with  the  kitchen  utensil  called  in  En^ish/jotoMm.)  Tlw 
tripod  was  a  vessel  standing  upon  three  feet,  of  wliiA 
there  were  two  Idnds:  the  one  was  appropriated  to  ies. 
tivals,  and  cootaiaed  wine  mixed  with  water ;  tim  othct* 
were  placed  upon  the  fire,  in  which  water  was  made 
warm.-i-X.arcA«r. 

4  Ismenian  ApoOc^Jmaenna  was  a  river  in  Beeotla, 
not  te  from  AaUs.  Ismenins  was  synonymona  with 
Thebanns,and  therefore  the  Tsmwiian  Apollo  is  the  aaase 
with  the  Theban  ApoUo.— r. 

5  Ephetui.'y-'Vocodte  says,  that  the  place  now  called 
Aiesalouk  is  ancient  E^phesos.    Chandler  says  otherwise. 

The  two  «ities  of  E^heaua  and  Symna  hairo  bean 
termed  the  eyes  of  Asia  lOnor :  they  were  distant  from 
each  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  forty 
miles,  in  a  straH  line.— r. 

6  Pronemm  JIA'iwroa]— lUs  means  the  Minerva  whooe 
shrine  or  temple  was  oppoalto  to  that  of  ApoUo  at  DeL 
phi :  but  Herodotus,  in  his  eighth  book,  makes  mention 
of  the  shrine  of  SDnerra  Pronoia,  or  of  Minerva  the 
goddess  of  providenee.  So  that,  at  Delphi,  there  were 
two  diflbrent  shrines  or  temples  conaocratedto  Mhiarpa, 
tiie  Pronean,  and  the  Fromriaa.— r. 
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bad  shown  himMlf  hMtik  to  OoeAii  before  he 
fluoeeeded  to  the  tbroii4,  atttebing  himwlf  to 
Pantaleon/  and  faTowiiig  bis  views  on  the  im- 
perial  dignity*  Pantaleon  was  also  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  and  brother  of  Craasus,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother :  Alyattes  had  Cnnstts  by  a 
Carian  and  Pantaleon  by  an  Ionian  wife. 
Bttt  when,  agMeably  to  the  will  of  his  lather, 
Cnasus  took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  d<^ 
stroysd,  in  a  fiiUer's  mill,*  this  man  who  had 
opposed  him  t  his  wealth  he  distifibuted  in  the 
naannar  we  h»Ve  before  rebUed,  in  complianoe 
with  a  Yow  which  he  had  formeriy  made.  Sndh 
is  the  history  of  the  offerings  of  Gnasus. 

XCIII.  If  we  except  the  gold  dust  which 
descends  from  tnolmt  Tn(kolus«*  Lydia  ten 
exhibit  no  curiosity  whidi  may  Tie  with  those 
of  other  countries.  It  boasts,  however,  of  one 
monument  of  art,  second  to  none  but  those  of 
the  Egyptians  aiid  Babylonisns.  It  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Alyattes,**  father  of  Croasus. 
The  gtound^work  is  composed  of  immense 
stones  I  the  rest  of  the  atructttre  is  a  huge 
mound  of  earth.     The  edifice  was  raised  by 


7  i>flntafaofi.3-Wh0B  CMnu  bunuUhI  tfis  Lydltti 
throne,  he  dirlded  the  klngdem  with  hia  brotfaar.  A 
Lrydisn  remarked  to  him,  that  the  ran  obtains  to  man- 
Idad  an  the  comftntB  Which  the  earth  prodoees,  Odd  that, 
deprived  ef  its  InllMoe^  it  w«aia  MM  to  be  flrtitfiU. 
But  if  there  were  twe  enna,  it  were  to  be  feared  thst 
ererjr  thing  would  be  sonrched  and  perish.  For  this 
naaoa  the  Lydiahs  hare  but  one  king ;  him  they  regard 
Mthdr  pfoteetor,  bat  tiiey  will  aot  allow  ct  two.^^io- 


8  A  fidler*9  nuHy^Tbe  expressioa  in  the  editions  of 
HerodotCB,  which  precede  Weaseling,  has  been  hastily 
fopM.  T%e  trtte  readfaig  Is  not  i«  »ni#ti£»  ^^nm,  but 
ui  Mfm^  lAjMir,  tertoriag  hhn  so  as  to  tev  atway  his 
flesh  pieffariAftl  v^aa  a  fuller's  mvm^,  that  is,  an  inqtm. 
ment  set  round  witii  sharp  points.  Ihis  reading  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  gloesary  to  RerodoCos,  by  Timiaas,  whoee 
Flalenle  leidoon  ia  frttuently  tnterpelated  from  Hero- 
dotVB,  aad  by  Snidaa  Hntareh,  in  the  treatlM  which 
pi  ofcissfiw  to  show  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  quotes  this 
paisage,  end  reads  Ih  the  common  editions  wi  rm^ : 
but  in  Aldus,  wi  v«^,  which  only  wants  a  letter  of  the 
gennkie  wiaMng  It  is  cufous  to  ofaserre  H.  Larcher's 
mistake  upon  this  place :  he  says,  that  Aldus*  edition 
reads  m*  m^i  Interpreting  of  Herodotus  whatWesseling 
says  of  JPtatareh,  for  Aldus'  edition,  which  is  now 


men  of  mean  attd  itMfttilaty  occiipatioiis,  as* 
sisted  by  young  wonen^  who  prostitticed  them* 
■elves  for  hin^  On  the  summit  of  lliis  monuu 
ment  there  remained,  withhi  my  feniMbrance, 
^YB  termini,  upon  which  were  instfrtptiotis  to 
ascertain  the  performance  of  eaeh,  and  to  inti'« 
mate  tlykt  the  women  aocomplishad  tho  graatdr 
part  of  Che  work.  All  the  young  womenof  Lydk 
prostitute  themselves,  by  which  they  procure 
their  mairiage^portion ;  this  with  their  persons, 
they  afterwards  dispose  of  as  they  think  proper. 
The  ciroumfercnoe  of  the  tomb  ie  sb  ftirlongs 
and  two  pleura,  the  breadth  thirteen  plethia^ 
it  is  terminated  by  a  large  piooe  of  water^ 
which  the  Lydians  afiirm  to  bo  itiaxhaustible^ 
and  is  called  the  Oygean  hdt«." 

XCIV.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Lydians  do  not  essentially  vary  from  those  of 
QreeeO)  eioept  in  this  prostitution  of  the  young 
women.  They  are  the  first  people  on  record 
who  coined  gold  and  silver^  into  money,  and 
traded  in  retail.  They  daim  also  the  inven- 
tion of  certain  games,  whidi  have  since  been 
piactised  among  the  Grecians,  and  which,  as 
they  sfty,  were  first  discovered  at  the  time  of 
their  sending  a  colony  into  Tyrrhenia<  The 
particulars  are  thus  related  t — In  the  reign  of 
Atys,  the  son  of  Menes,  all  Lydia  was  reduced 
to  the  8ever«8t  extremity  by  a  scarcity  of  com. 
Against  this  they  contended  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  patient  and  unremitted  industry.  This 
not  proving  effectual,  they  sought  other  re- 
sources,  each  one  exerting  his  own  genius. 
Upon  this  occasion  they  invented  bowls  and 
dice,  with  many  other  games  :  of  chess,  how- 
ever, the  Lydians  do  not  daim  the  discovery. 
These  they  applied  as  an  alternative  against  the 
effects  of  the  fomine.'*  One  day  they  gave 
themselves  so  totally  to  their  diversions,  as  to 
abstain  entirely  from  food :  on  the  next  they 
refrained  from  their  games,  and  took  their  ne- 
cessary  repasts.  They  lived  thus  for  the  space 
of  eighteen  years.  But  when  their  calamity 
remiUed  noUung  of  its  violence,  but  ratlier 


9  Jkfo««<7>iM»ft«.]— The  country  about  monntTmolus, 
which  comprehended  the  plain  watered  by  the  Hermus, 
WW  always  remarkable  for  its  fiertiUty  aad  beauty ;  and 
wheererwillbeattheiwInstoeonsuH  Chaadlerli  Tra. 
TulB,  will  iad  that  it  has  lest  bntUttle  of  Us  mdtnt 
datatts  to  admiration.— 7. 

10  Sepuickre  of  Afyattes-y-Tbe  remafais  of  this  bar. 
row  are  stQl  conspicuous  within  five  miles  of  Sardes, 
new  called  Sart  The  indoetrious  Dr  ClMadler  laferaM 
ns,  the*  the  BMNild  which  has  been  waahed  down  oooceali 
the  beeeBMat  i  but  that  and  a  eoasidfrible  tressare  might 
he  dlaceyered,  if  the  barrow  weiu  opeBed.--Aw  Cktm^ 
dler^t  r#ardk 


11  qjyeew  fa*e:>-etffl  reinaina.^r. 

IS  l»»ece*Mrfgo«aad«liwr.]— Who  were  reatty  the 
first  pe«ple  tl«t  ceiaed  gold  money,  is  a  to^riion  net  to 
badcHded.  Aeoordlng to  some,  it  waa  Midon,  king  of 
ArgoB ;  accoidiug  to  others,  Demodice.the  wi«sef  Midas. 


IS  Agmbut  tkt^Mititfektfmmm.y-TbtA  the  Ly- 
dlaM  may  hvre  been  the  hnreators  of  games,  is  very 
prob^Ue;  that  under  the  pressore  of  laddne^  they  night 
detach  half  th^  iwtioii  to  seek  their  fortune  elsewhere, 
is  not  unlikely:  but  that  to  soAen  their  AiBCrshle  situa. 
tion,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  seustions  of  hunger,  they 
should  eat  only  erery  ether  day,  and  that  far  the  spare 
of  eighteen  year^  appears  pf>rfectly  abeurd.— i«wT*«r. 
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increased,  the  king  diWded  tbe  whole  nation  by 
lot  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  continue 
at  home,  the  other  to  migrate  elsewhere.  They 
who  staid  behind  retained  their  ancient  king ; 
the  emigrants  placed  themselves  under  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  whose  name  was  Tyrrhenus. 
These  leaving  their  country,  as  had  been  de- 
termined, went  to  Smyrna,  where  building 
themselves  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
planting their  property  and  their  goods,  they 
removed  in  search  of  another  residence.  After 
visiting  different  nations,  they  arrived  at  length 
in  Umbria.  Here  they  constructed  cities,  and 
have  continued  to  the  present  period,  changing 
their  ancient  appellation  of  Lydians,  for  that 
of  Tyrrhenians,*  after  the  son  of  their  former 
sovereign. 

XCV.  We  have  before  related  how  these 
Lydians  were  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  who  this  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Crce- 
sus,  was,  and  by  what  means  the  Persians  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  Asia.  I  shall  follow  the 
authority  of  those  Persians  who  seem  more 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  truth,  than  any  par- 
tiality to  Cyrus;  not  ignorant,  however,  that 
there  are  three  other  narratives*  of  this 
monarchy — The  Assyrians  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Asia  for  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  The  Medes  first  of 
all  revolted  from  their  authority,  and  contended 
with  such  obstinate  bravery  against  their 
masters,  that  they  were  ultimately  successful, 
and  exchanged  servitude  for  freedom.  Other 
nations  soon  followed  their  example,  which, 
after  living  for  a  time  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  laws,  were  again  deprived  of  their 
freedom,  upon  the  following  occasion. 

X  C  VI.  There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes, 
of  the  name  of  Deioces,  of  great  reputation 
for  his  wisdom^  whose  ambitious  views  were 
thus  disguised  and  exercised: — The   Medes 

1  7yrrA<iua»«.3--It  was  theie  Tyrrheniaxis,  or  Etnu. 
cans,  who  taoglit  tbs  RomanB  their  games  and  ogmbata. 
In  which  they  ez«eUed,  espedally  In  radng  with  chariots. 
For  tlia  same  reason,  most  of  the  great  number  of 
Etraacan  monnments  found  in  Italy  relate  to  sport  and 
games;  which  eaaAnoM  what  authors  «ay  of  the  Ly- 
diMM,  and  of  the  Etniscaos  who  are  sprung  from  them. 
--'Manifitueon, 

8  Three  other  nenraHoet.y-CtMiaB,  in  the  fragments 
of  his  Persian  history,  preserved  by  Fhotius,  difTers  from 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  origin  and  exploits  of 
Cyras,  yfhalk  Xenophon  relates  in  his  Cyropasdia,  la 
familiar  to  every  one.  JEsdiylus,  an  author  of  great 
anti<iaity,  who  fought  at  Marathon  against  the  troops  of 
Dnrlns,  and  who  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
piatCA,  has.  In  his  tragedy,  entitled  The  Pershms,  follow, 
ed  a  dUferent  tradition  from  them  alU—J^oirAtfr. 


were  divided  into  different  districts,  and  Deioce* 
was  distinguished  in  his  own  by  his  vigilant  , 
and  impartial  distribution  of  justice.  This  he  ' 
practised  in  opposition  to  the  general  depravity 
and  weakness  of  the  government  of  his  ccyun- 
try,  and  not  unconscious  that  the  pro6igate  and 
the  just  must  ever  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Medes  who  lived  nearest  him,  to  signiiy 
their  approbation  of  his  integrity,  made  him 
their  judge.      In  this  situation,  having  one  j 

more  elevated  in  view,  he  conducted  bimseli  ^ 
with  the  most  rigid  equity.  I£s  behaviour 
obtained  the  highest  apphiuse  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  his  feme  extending  to  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  people  contrasted  bis  just 
and  equitable  decisions  with  the  irregularity  of 
their  own  corrupt  rulers,  and  unanimously  re- 
sorted to  his  tribunal,  not  suffering  any  one  else 
to  determine  their  litigations. 

XCVII.  The  increasmg  fame  of  his  inte- 
grity  and  wisdom  constantly  augmented  the 
number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him. 
But  when  Deioces  saw  the  pre-eminence  which 
he  was  so  universally  allowed,  he  appear- 
ed no  more  on  his  accustomed  tribunal,  and  de- 
dared  that  he  should  sit  as  a  judge  no 
longer ;  intimating,  that  it  was  inconsistent  for 
him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  others,  to 
the  entire  neglect  and  injury  of  his  own. 
After  this,  as  violence  and  rapine  prevailed 
more  than  ever  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
Medes,  they  called  a  public  assembly  to  de- 
liberate  on  national  affiiirs.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  they  who  were  attached 
to  Deioces  delivered  sentiments  to  this  effect ; 
— "  Our  present  sittution  is  really  intcderable, 
let  us  therefore  elect  a  king,  that  we  may  have 
the  advantage  of  a  regular  government,  and 
continue  our  usual  occupations,  without  any 
fear  or  danger  of  molestation."  In  conformity 
to  these  sentiments,  the  Medes  determined  to 
have  a  king. 

XCVIIL  After  some  consultation  about 
what  person  they  should  choose,  Deioces  was 
proposed  and  elected  with  universal  praise. 
Upon  his  elevation  he  required  a  palace  to  be 
erected  for  him  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  to 
have  guards  appointed  for  the  security  of  hU 
person.  The  Medes,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  bmlt  him  a  strong  and  magnificent 
edifice  ■  in  a  situation  which  he  himself  chose. 


8  Magn^leeni  edifice.y-ThiA  pshioe  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  and  about  seven  furlongs  In  drcnmfercnce 
The  wood  work  vna  of  cedar  or  cypress.wood :  the 
beams,  the  ceilings,  the  columns  of  the  porticos,  and  the 
perirtyles,  were  plated  with  either  gold  or  aUrer  •  the 
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and  suflTered  Mm  to  appoint  his  guards  from 
among  the  whole  nation.  Deioces,  as  soon  bs 
he  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  obliged  the 
Medes  to  build  a  dty,  which,  with  respect  to 
its  ornament  and  strength,  was  to  have  a  pre- 
eminence above  all  the  rest  They  obeyed  him  in 
this  also,  and  constructed  what  we  now  call  £c- 
batana.*  Its  walls  were  strongand  ample,  built  in 
circles  one  within  another,  rising  each  above  each 
by  the  height  of  their  respective  battlements. 
This  mode  of  building  was  favoured  by  the 
situation  of  the  place,  which  was  a  gently  rising 
ground.  They  did  yet  more :  the  dty  being 
thus  formed  of  seven  circles,  within  the  last 
stood  the  king's  palace  and  the  royal  treasury. 
The  largest  of  these  walls  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens;  this 
is  of  a  white  colour,  the  next  to  it  is  black,  the 
next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange  : 
thus  the  battlements  of  each  were  distinguished 
by  a  different  colour.  The  two  innermost  walls 
are  differently  ornamented,  one  having  its  bat- 
tlements plated  with  silver  the  other  with  gold. 
XCIX.  Such  were  the  fortifications  and  the 
palace  which  were  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Deioces,  who  commanded  the  body  of  the 
people  to  fix  their  habitations  beyond  the  walls 
which  protected  his  residence.  After  which 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  that  kind  of 
pomp  which  forbids  access  to  the  royal  person, 
and  only  admits  communication  with  him  by 
intermediate  agents,  the  king  himself  being 
never  publidy  seen.  His  edict  also  signified, 
that  to  smile  or  to  spit  in  the  king's  presence, 
or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  was  an  act  of 
indecency.'    His  motive  for  this  conduct  was 

Toah  were  covered  with  aUrer  tUee.    The  whole  ww 
plQadered  about  the  time  of  Alexander.— Lorefter. 

4  Sebatama.'y-ilLe  Gibbon,  whoee  geographical  know, 
ledge  is  superior  to  that  of  all  Us  cotemporariea,  thinks, 
that  Ecbatana  was  probably  in  the  same  situation  with 
the  modem  Tauris. 

Diodoras.Skulus  b  of  opinion,  that  Fcbatana  was  built 
<mn  plain. 

Dntena,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
origin  (tf  the  diaooyerles  attributed  to  the  modems,  brings 
this  among  other  instances  to  prore,  ttiat  the  aadieniB,  in 
magnifioence,  lunre  nerer  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled.-.7. 

5  An  aeiofmdeoemeg.y-DM  modem  manners  of  the 
orientals  bear  in  many  instances  a  minute  conforaiity  to 
the  most  ancient  accounts  of  them  which  are  cooM  down 
tons.  The  difficulty  of  approach  to  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  the  east,  is  a  circumstance  reuinlced  by  all  ma~ 
dem  trayellera.  The  act  of  spitting,  in  the  east,  is  much 
more  detectable  than  we  hare  any  conception  oC  The 
Arabs  never  spit  before  their  superiors;  and  Sir  John 
Chardin  tells  us,  that  spitting  before  any  one,  or  spitting 
upon  theground  inspeaUng  of  any  one!8actions,is  through 
the  east,  an  expressian  of  extreme  detestation.— r. 


the  security  of  his  power ;  thinking,  that  if  he 
were  seen  familiarly  by  those  who  were  edu- 
cated with  him,  bom  with  equal  pretensions, 
and  not  his  inferiors  in  virtue,  it  might  exdte 
their  regret,  and  provoke  them  to  sedition.  On 
the  contrary,  by  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
observation,  he  thought  thdr  respect  for  him 
would  be  increased. 

C.  When  Deioces  had  taken  these  measures 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  his  situation  and 
the  security  of  bis  power,  he  became  extremely 
rigorous  in  his  administration  of  justice.  They 
who  had  causes  to  determine,  sent  them  to  him 
in  writing,  by  his  official  servants,  which,  with 
the  decisions  upon  each,  he  regularly  returned. 
This  was  the  form  which  he  observed  in  judi- 
ciary matters.  His  proceeding  with  regard  to 
penal  offences  was  thus  : — Whenever  he  heard 
of  any  injury  being  perpetrated,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  appointed  spies  and  informers  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  offender 
was  first  brought  to  his  piresence,  and  then 
punished  according  to  his  offence. 

CI.  Ddoces  thus  collected  the  Medes  into 
one  nation,  over  which  he  ruled :  they  consisted 
of  the  Busae,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates, 
the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  MagL 

CXI.  Deioces  reigned  fifty-three  years,  and 
at  his  decease  his  son  Phraortes  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Not  satisfied  with  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  singled  out  the  Persians  as  the 
objects  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  reduced 
them  first  of  all  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes.  Supreme  of  these  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  he  overran  Asia,  alternately 
subduing  the  people  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
He  came  at  length  to  the  Assyrians,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  that  part  of  them  which  inha- 
bited Nineveh.*  These  were  formerly  the  first 
power  in  Asia :  thdr  allies  at  this  period  had 
separated  from  them ;  but  they  were  still,  with 
regard  to  their  internal  strength,  respectable. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Phraor- 
tea,'  in  an  excursion*  against  this  people,  per- 
ished, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 


Larcher  remarits,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has  rendered 
the  orientals  less  punctUlons  with  respect  to  tbe  drcum. 
stance  of  spitting.  Nlebnhr  informs  us,  in  his  description 
of  Arabia,  that  he  has  ftvquently  seen  the  master  of  a 
Csmily  flitting  with  a  china  spltting.pot  near  him.  He  at 
the  same  time  obserres,  that  they  do  not  often  spit, 
although  they  continue  smoking  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

0  A'uMoeA.]— Is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  MousoL- 
Poeodcf. 

7  PAroerfof.]— According  to  Herodotus,  the  reign  of 
Deioces  was  53  years,  of  Phraortes  22;  of  Cyaxares  \% 
of  the  SrytMans  28,  of  Astyages  35 ;— total,  1 50  years.— T. 
£ 
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CIIL  He  wM  sueoeeded  by  hk  son  Cjix- 
ares,  gnmdson  of  Beiooes.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  supexior  to  his  ancestors  in  valour, 
and  was  the  first  who  regularij  trained  the 
Asiatics  to  military  service,  dividing  them,  who 
had  before  been  promiscuously  confounded,  into 
companies  of  spearmen,  cavalry,  and  archers. 
He  it  was  who  was  canying  on  war  with  the 
Lydians,  when  the  engagement  which  happened 
in  the  day  was  suddenly  intenupted  by  nocturnal 
darkness.  Having  formed  an  amicable  con- 
necdpn  with  the  different  nations  of  Asia 
beyond  the  Halys,  he  proceeded  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  attack  of  Nineveh,  being  equally 
desirous  of  avenging  his  &ther,  and  becoming 
master  of  the  city.  He  vanquished  the  Assy- 
rians in  battle ;  but  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  he  was  surprised  by  an  army 
of  Scythians,  commanded  by  Madyas,  son  of 
Protothyas.  Having  expelled  the  (^merians ' 
from  Europe,  the  Scythians  had  found  their 
way  into  Asia,  and,  continuing  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  had  arrived  at  the  territories  of  the 
Medes. 

CIV.  From  the  lake  Mosotis  an  expeditious 
traveller  may  pass  to  the  river  Phasis  *  amongst 
the  Colchians,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days  :  it 
requires  less  time  to  pass  from  Colchis  into 
Media,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  nation 
of  the  Saspirians.  The  Scythians,  however, 
did  not  come  by  this  way,  but  leaving  mount 
Caucasus  on  their  right,  passed  through  the  high 
country  by  a  much  longer  rout  Here  they 
met  with  the  Medes,  who,  in  a  fixed  battle, 
lost  not  only  the  victory,  but  the  empire  of 
Asia. 

CV.  The  Scythians  having  obtained  the 
entire  possession  of  Asia,  advanced  towards 
Egypt  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  met 
them  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  and  by  presents  and 
importunity  united,  prevailed  on  them  to  return. 
The   Scythians,  on   their  march  homewards, 


1  0'ifMMriaiu.]-.The  history  of  the  Soythfauu  la  r». 
raiirkably  obemre.  JusUn,  speaking  of  the  Inronioiis  of 
tliis  people  into  Asin,  sometimes  coincides  witli  Hero- 
ilotiis,  at  others  materially  oootradicts  him.  Strabo  makes 
a  sU|rbt  mention  of  this  expedltioa  of  Madyaa ;  but  I  am 
igrnorant  by  wltat  authority  be  makes  him  king  of  the 
Cimmerians  ;  I  should  rather  think  a  mistake  has  been 
here  made  by  some  copyist— -/.^ardWr. 

2  PAam.>-This  country  has  been  at  all  times  a  nur- 
aery  for  slaves :  it  furnished  the  Ore^cs,  Romans,  and 
ancient  Asia,  with  them.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
to  read  in  Herodotus,  that  formerty  Coldiis,  now  called 
Georgia,  rcceivM  blade  inhabitants  from  E^ypt,  and  to 
see  the  same  country  at  this  day  make  so  difierent  a  re- 
tumf— Fo/iu^ 


came  to  Asealon,  a  Syrian  city :  tiie  greater 
part  of  their  body  passed  through  withovt  mo- 
lesting it;  but  some  of  them  remaining  behind 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  cdestial  Venos. 
Of  all  the  sacred  buildings  erected  to  tlda  god- 
dess, this,  acoording  to  my  authorities,  waa  ftr 
the  most  ancient*  The  Cyprians  themselves 
acknowledge,  that  their  temple  was  built  after 
the  model  of  this,  and  that  of  Cythera  was 
constructed  by  certain  Phcsnieians,  who  oame 
from  this  part  of  Syria.  Upon  the  Scythians 
who  plundered  this  temple,  and  indeed  upon  all 
their  posterity,  the  deity  entailed  a  fatal  pmi- 
ishment :  they  were  afflicted  with  the  female 
disease/     The  Scythians  themselves  confeas, 

3  Far  the  most  aiwtmiL]— Paosanias  says,  tbat  the 
Assyrians  were  the  flnt  who  worshipped  Venus  Urania. 
He  adds,  that  the  Inhabitanta  of  Paphos  in  Cyproa,  and 
the  Phfisnidani  of  FftlestlnD,  reeelTed  this  wmndiip  Jnian 
them,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  tiie  people  <tf 
Cythera.^  FTtfMe&'n^. 

4  F«mal«4ttMiiiM.3— NopttBsafreof  Herodotoahaabecn 
the  oceashm  of  more  doubt  and  dispnta  than  tUa.  TW 
president  Bouhier  (Diasertat  snr  THiatoire  d'Herodole, 
c  SO.)  enumerates  these  six  different  opiniooa,  and  de^ 
ddea  in  favour  of  tiw  last.— Some  soppoae  the  fcmale 
disease  to  be  langnor,  weakness,  andimpotenee;  otibers, 
a  delicate  and  effeminate  mnay  oi  liTing;  othara  the 
hemorrhoids;  others,  the  disease  now  known  by  the 
name  of  renereal ;  others,  the  ratamenla,  rm  yvtmtMrm, ; 
and  others,  the  rice  against  nature.  Larcber  vafutM 
Bouhier,  but  without  seeming  to  have  eatahll^hed  any 
opinion  of  his  o\»'n.  It  is  prc^oble  that  he  never  saw  a 
dissertation  of  professor  Chr.  Gott  Heyne,  in  tlie  Cosn. 
mentationas  SodetaHs  Reg.  Gottfaig.  anni  M.  DCC.  L.  xx. 
&  T.  IL  p.  8&-44  who  proposes  another  explanation  cd^ 
our  author,  which  has  perhaps  a  fairer  chance  of  wanem 
than  any  of  the  rest.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  after 
M ercurialis  and  WesaeHng,  that  Herodotos  and  HlppA. 
crates  speak  of  the  same  thing.  He  tlMH  aepanlaa  the 
facts  which  these  authors  state,  from  the  snperstitioii  ctf 
the  one,  and  the  ill^ounded  sdenoe  or  systematic  pr«|}iu 
dices  of  the  other.  From  these  fects,  illnstratcd  by  a 
eomparison  with  the  narrations  of  modem  traTellm  he 
draws  this  oonriuslon :  Thatthedisease  called  by  Hon. 
dotus  the  female  disease,  was  of  that  kind  which  promcds 
from  a  melancholic,  hysterie,  or  other  nerrooa  alfectlon ; 
in  ceneeqnenee  of  whieh  a  pertarbation  of  the  intellect 
takes  place.  Among  barbarous  nations,  ignorant  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  nature,  those  diaordera  whoee 
cause  and  cure  were  unknown,  it  was  natural  to  attrl. 
buti>  to  dtrine  Influence ;  and  the  patients  finding  thorn, 
selves  suddenly  ahd  nnaeconntahly  bereft  of  strength,  of 
vigour,  and  of  spirits,  might  be  easily  perenaded,  by  these 
symptoms,  that  the  displeasure  of  a  deity  had  Inflicted  thi« 
punishment,  and,  for  some  crime  or  other,  had  ehangml 
th«n  into  women.  A  slnifau'  e»ct  of  a  distempered 
mind  has  been  rammon  in  all  ages.  Many  persona  beliere 
themselves  transformed  into  animals  or  other  substance*  j 
and  while  they  are  sul^eet  to  this  alhiaion,  talk,  reaaon, 
and  aot  eonfomaMy  to  such  belief.  If,  therelbre,  thfa 
disease  appeared  chiefly  amongst  those  Srythlana  who 
plundered  the  temple  of  Venus,  it  might  be  sofllclent 
ground  for  the  flcythiana  themselves  to  refer  aurh  a 
calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  a  deity  {  and  the  nature  of 
the  panishment,  as  well  as  the  con»cion9neaa  of  their 
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that  their  oountfyraen  suffer  this  malady  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  above  coBie :  their  condi^ 
tion  also  may  be  seen  by  thoae  who  visit  Scy- 
thia,  where  they  are  oalled  Enaresk 

CVL  After  possessing  the  dominion  of 
Asia  iot  a  space  of  twenty-eight  yesis,  the 
Scythians  loat  all  they  had  obtained,  by  their 
licentiousness  and  ne^ect.  The  extravagance 
of  their  poUic  extortions  could  only  be  equalled 
hy  the  npaeity  with  wbich.  they  plundered 
individuals.  At  a  fieast^  to  wfaieh  they  were 
invited  by  Cyaiares  and  the  Medes^  the  greater 
oart  of  them  were  cut  off  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxicstion.  The  Medes  thusreoovcred  their 
possessions,  and  all  their  ancient  importance ; 
after  which  they  took  Ninefeh ;  the  particulafs 
of  which  incident  I  shall  faeteafter  relate.' 
They  moreover  subdued  the  Assyrians,  those 
only  excepted  which  inhabited  the  Babylonian 
district.  Cyaxares  reigned  forty  years,  and 
then  died ;  but  in  this  period  is  to  be  included 
the  time  in  which  the  Scythians  possessed  the 
empire. 

CVII.  Ifis  son  Astyages  succeeded  to  the 
throne:  he  had  a  daughter  whom  he  called 
Maadane :  she,  in  a  dream,  appeared  to  make 
so  great  a  quantity  of  urine,*  that  not  only  his 
principal  city,  but  all  Asia  was  ov^owed. 
The  purport  of  this  vision,  when  explained  in 
eaeh  particular  by  the  magi,  the  usual  interpret- 
ers,  terrified  him  exceedingly.      Under  this 


crime,  WDold  resdOy  point  out  V«niiB  for  the  offimded 
pmnr.  If  Ike  diMwe  appeared  soMiaAer  tbe  phmder 
of  ttetemplek  It  inigM  W  Mffldort  ffimiad  Ibr  ID  antlMr 
not  quite  free  from  sapenthion  and  credvlity,  to  set  H 
down  M  a  Judgment  fit>m  hearen  upon  the  offenders. 
Whether  tiw  <■  ii  pi  twion  In  Hippoeratee,ef  ««  >oMMi«ii« 
ifya&vvMj  oog^  to  be  nndefsfeeed  in  agsod  or  In  a  bad 
aenee,  may  perhapa  admit  of  a  deobt;  however,  either 
sense  will  equally  suit  the  for^poing  explanation.  It  is 
perfertly  natural,  and  Indeed  afanoet  neoeaaary,  that 


di«aa»  adopt  the  huRfaage  and  aaaaera^  and  perfona  the 

offices  of  the  other  sex:  nor  would  it  be  at  all  Incooais. 
tent  with  their  snppoaed  transformation,  that  they  should 
tMnk  tt  «ieir  duty  to  be  the  paaalTe  inatrmnanti  of  what 
wooid  to  then  aeom  natural  dealfe:— r. 

5  Btreqfler  rcfa<&>-Thia  is  one  of  the  paaaagas  dted 
to  prove  that  Herodotus  wrote  other  works  which  are  not 
cmne  down  to  us.  The  Investigation  of  this  matter  has 
greally  perplexed  and  divided  the  literary  world.  It  Is 
AacoasedaleonaldcraUe  length  by  Boadrier  awl  by  Lar. 
rfaer,  to  whoae  several  works  we  beg  leave  to  refer  thoaa 
who  wish  to  know  more  of  a  qnestlan  which  can  involve 
no  great  intercet  to  an  fiigllsh  reader.— r. 

6  QmtmH^  o/^  »i3— Voitalr»haB  started  aorae  oltfee. 
tloaa  to  thia  paaaage  of  Hcredotoa;  to  which  my  MMaiav 
■my  be  seen  in  the  Supplement  to  theFhikMophy  of  His. 
tory,  page  79,  &e.  of  the  ffarst  edition;  page  104^  &e.  of 
the  aeeoiiB.^*Xi4Vf  vwr; 


impression,  he  refused  to  marry  his  daugliter, 
when  she  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  to  any  Made 
whose  rank  justified  pretensions  to  her.  He 
chose  rather  to  give  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Per- 
sian, whom  he  selected  as  being  of  a  respects* 
Ue  fiunily,  but  of  a  very  pacific  disposition, 
though  inferior  in  his  estimarion  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Medea. 

CVIII.  The  first  year  after  the  marriage  of 
hiadmighter,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  A 
vine  appeared  to  spring  fimn  the  womb  of  his 
daughter,  which  overspread  all  Asia.  Upon 
^us  ooeasion  also  he  ccnisulted  his  interpreters : 
the  result  was,  that  he  sent  for  his  daughter 
firom  Persia,  when  the  time  of  her  delivery  ap- 
proached.  On  her  arrival,  he  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  her  child. 
The  magi  had  declared  the  vision  to  intimate, 
that  the  child  of  his  daughter  should  st^^plant 
him  on  his  throne.  Astyages,  to  guard  against 
this,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har- 
pagns,  a  person,  whose  intimacy  he  used,  upon 
whose  confidence  be  depended,  and  who  indeed 
had  the  numagament  of  all  his  affiuis.  He 
addressed  him  as  follows :  **  Harpagos,  I  am 
about  to  use  you  in  a  business,  in  which  if  you 
either  abuse  my  confidence,  or  employ  others 
to  do  what  I  am  anxious  you  should  do  your- 
self, yon  will  infallibly  lament  the  consequence. 
You  must  take  the  boy  of  whom  Mandane  has 
been  delivered^  remove  him  to  your  own  house, 
and  put  him  todeath :  you  will  afterwards  bury 
him  as  you  shall  think  proper."  "  Sir,*'  he  re- 
plied, **  yon  have  hitherto  never  had  occasion 
to  censure  my  condubt ;  neither  shall  my  future 
behaviour  give  you  cause  of  offence :  if  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  matter  be;  essential  to  your 
peace,  it  becomes  me  to  be  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent" 

CIX.  On  this  r^ly  of  Harpi^us  the  infent 
was  ddivered  to  has  arras  in  rich  ai^parel,  and 
consigned  to  destructiott.  Retutning  home, 
he  sought  with  tears  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  related  his  conference  with  Asty- 
ages. When  she  inquired  what  it  was  his  in- 
tention  to  do ;  '<  By  no  means,'*  he  answered, 
« the  deed  which  Astyages  enjoins.  If  he  be* 
come  still  more  infatuated,  more  mad  than  he 
at  present  appears,  I  will  not  comply  with  his 
desires,  nor  be  aooessary  to  this  murder.  The 
child  is  my  rehition :  Astyages  is  old,  and  has 
no  male  offspring :  if  at  his  decease,  the  sov- 
ereign authority  shall  descend  to  this  daas^ter, 
whose  child  he  orders  me  to  destroy,  what  ex. 
treme  danger  shall  J  not  incur  ?    It  is  expedient 
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nevertheless,  for  my  Becurity,  that  the  child 
should  die,  not  however  by  the  hands  of  any 
of  my  family,  but  by  some  other  of  his  servants.** 

ex.  He  instantly  sent,  for  a  herdsman  be^ 
longing  to  Astyages,  who,  as  he  knew,  pursued 
his  occupation  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
amongst  mountains  frequented  by  savage  beasts. 
His  name  was  Mitridates ;  his  wife  and  fellow- 
servant  was,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  called  Cyno, 
by  the  Medes  Spaoo ;'  and  Spaca  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Medes  call  a  bitch.  The  place 
which  he  frequented  with  his  herds  was  the  foot 
of  those  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
Ecbatane,  near  the  Euxine.  This  part  of 
Media,  towards  the  Saspires,  is  high  and  moun- 
tainous, and  abounding  with  forests ;  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  a  spacious  plain.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  his  presence,  Harpagus  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  **  Astyages  commands  you  to  take 
this  infant,*  and  expose  him '  in  the  most  un- 
frequented part  of  Uie  mountains,  that  his  death 
may  be  speedy  snd  unavoidable.  I  am  farther 
ordered  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  evade  this 
injunction,  and  are  by  any  means  accessary  to 
his  preservation,  you  must  expect  torture  and 
death.  I  am  myself  commanded  to  see  the 
child  exposed.'* 

CXI.  When  the  herdsman  had  received  his 
orders,  he  took  the  child,  and  returned  to  his 
cottage.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  labour  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  was  providenti- 
ally delivered  in  his  absence.  Both  had  been 
in  a  state  of  solicitude :  the  situation  of  his 
wife  gave  alarm  to  the  husband ;  and  the  wo- 


1  Spaeo.y-'lt  b  not  certain  whether  the  dialect  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  the  same.  In  such  remains  as 
we  have  of  the  Persian  language,  Burton  and  Reland 
hare  not  been  able  to  dlscorer  any  term  Ulce  this.  Nev- 
ertheless Lefetrre  assures  us,  tliat  the  Hyrcanians,  a 
people  in  subjection  to  the  Persians,  call«  even  at  the 
present  lime,  a  iog  by  the  word  Spac—Lareher. 

2  ToAtf  Aw  t'}»/iifi<,  ^c.  3— Various  passages  in  this  part 
of  our  worlc  wUl  necessarily  bring  to  the  mind  of  our 
reader  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shalupeare.  The  speech  of 
the  king  to  Antigonus  minutely  resembles  this : 

Take  It  up  ttnisht. 
Within  Uilk  hoar  biliig  mc  vwd  'di  donc« 
And  bj  nood  tMttmoojr,  or  III  mIm  thj  life,  Stc^T. 
S  And  expo»e  Atm.>-Virgil  has  placed  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  souls  of  infants  weeping  and  wailing : 
Contlnao  andlta  vocw,  vagitM  ci  iiifnu, 
Infkntumquc  anioia  flmica  In  limlna  piims^ 
QuM  doleb  r\im  eaortw  at  ab  ubare  npiM 


It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  im>posed  in  the  Dirine 
Legation,  that  the  poet  might  design  to  discountenance 
the  cuned  practice  of  exposing  and  murdering  infants. 
See  Jortfai*s  8th  Dissertation.  Consult  also  the  Letter  on 
the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  repubUshed  in  the  IVacts, 
hy  a  Warourtonian,  page  S87. 


man  on  her  part,  feared  for  him,  from  the  un- 
usual circumstance  of  his  being  sent  for  to 
Harpagus.  His  return  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, and  his  wife  discovered  much  anxiety  to 
know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such 
haste.  *<  As  soon,**  says  he,  "as  I  got  into 
the  city,  I  both  saw  snd  heard  what  I  could 
wish  had  never  befidlen  the  families  of  our 
masters;  I  found  the  house  of  Harpagus  in 
ejrtreme  affliction;  entering  which  with  the 
greatest  terror,  I  saw  an  infant  panting  and 
screaming  on  the  groupd,  dressed  in  rich  and 
splendid  clothing.  Harpagus,  the  moment  he 
saw  me,  commanded  me  to  take  the  child,  and 
without  any  hesitation,  expose  it  on  such  a  part 
of  our  mountains  as  is  most  frequented  by  wild 
beasts;  telling  me,  moreover,  that  Astyagea  him- 
self had  assigned  this  office  to  me,  and  threat- 
ening the  severest  punishment  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. I  took  the  child,  conceiving  it  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  domestics,  never  supposing 
who  it  really  was.  The  richness,  however,  of 
its  dress  excited  my  astonishment,  which  was 
increased  by  the  sorrow  that  prevailed  in  the 
fiunily  of  Harpagus.  But,  on  my  retun^  the 
servant  who,  conducting  me  out  of  the  city, 
gave  the  infant  to  my  hand,  ei^lained  each  par- 
ticular circumstance.  He  informed  me,  that 
it  is  the  offspring  of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  and  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus. 
This  is  the  infant  whose  death  Astyages  com- 
mands." 

CXII.  The  herdsman  finished,  and  produc- 
ed the  child  to  his  wife.  Struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  and  strength,  she  embraced 
the  knees  of  her  husband,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  expose  the  child.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  her  request,  as  Har- 
pagus would  send  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
executed,  and  had  menaced  him  with  a  most 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  his  obedience.  The 
woman  not  succeeding  by  this,  took  another 
method :  **  Since,'*  she  replied,  "  you  are  deter- 
mined in  your  purpose,  and  there  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  see  that  the  child  is  in  reality  exposed, 
attend  to  what  I  propose ;  I  have  been  deliver- 
ed of  a  dead  child ;  let  this  be  exposed,  and  let 
us  preserve  and  bring  up  the  grandchild  of 
Astyages  as  our  own.  You  will  thus  appear 
faithful  to  your  superiors,  without  any  injury  to 
ourselves  ;  the  child  which  is  dead  will  be  hon- 
oured with  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  that  which 
survives  will  be  preserved." 

C XIII.  The  man  approved  of  the  pertinent 
proposal  of  his  wife,  with  which  he  immedi- 
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E         atdy  oompUed.     The  infant,  whom  he  was  to 

r         have  destroyed,  he  gave  to  the  care  of  his  wife ; 

I  his  own  child,  which  wlis  dead,  he  placed  in  the 
cradle  in  which  the  other  had  been  brought, 

i  dressed  it  in  the  other's  costly  clothing,  and 
exposed  it  on  a  desert  mountain.     After  three 

I  days,  he  left  one  of  his  domestics  to  guard  the 
body,  and  went  again  to  the  house  of  Harpagus 
in  the  dty,  signifying  himself  ready  to  show 
that  the  child  was  dead.  Harpagus  sent  some 
upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  matter :  they  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  herdsman,  and  the  child  was  buried. 
The  herdsman's  child  was  thus  interred ;  the 
other,  who  was  afterwards  called  Cyrus,  was 
Inroc^ht  ap  carefully  by  the  wife  of  the  herds- 
man, and  called  by  some  other  name. 

CXiy.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  the  following  accident  discovered  who  he 
was : — He  was  phiying  in  the  village,  where 
were  the  herds  of  his  supposed  father,  with  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  Though 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  his  play- 
mates  chose  him  for  their  king.  He,  in  con- 
sequence, assigned  them  their  different  stations : 
some  were  to  superintend  buildings,  others  were 
to  be  guards ;  one  was  to  be  his  principal  min- 
ister, another  his  master  of  ceremonies;  and 
each  had  his  particular  office.  Among  these 
children  happened  to  be  the  son  of  Artembaris, 
*vho  was  a  Mede  of  considerable  distinction. 
He,  refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
was,  at  his  orders,  seized  by  hb  playfellows,  and 
severely  beaten.  The  pride  of  the  boy  was 
vehemently  offended ;  and  the  moment  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  hastened  to  the  city  to  inform  his 
fiither  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
solence of  Cyrus.  He  did  not  indeed  call  him 
Cyras,  which  was  not  then  his  name ;  but  he 
described  him  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman  of 
Astyages.  Artembaris  went  immediately  in 
great  rage  to  Astyages,  taking  his  son  with  him. 
He  complained  of  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered,  and  showed  what  marks  of  violence  his 
son  had  received.  "  Thus,  Sir,**  says  he, 
'*  have  we  been  insulted  by  the  son  of  a  herds- 
man, your  slave.'* 

CXV.  Astyages,  on  receiving  this  complaint, 
which  he  observed  to  be  jusUy  founded,  was 
anxious  to  punish  the  insult  which  Artembaris 
had  received;  he  accordingly  sent  for  the  herds- 
man and  his  reputed  child.  On  their  appear- 
ance, Astyages,  looking  at  Cyrus,  "  Do  you,*' 
says  he,  "  meanly  descended  as  you  are,  dare  to 
inflict  stripes  on  the  son  of  one  of  my  nobles  ?*' 
"My  lord,**  says  he,  in  reply, "  what  I  have  done 


J  am  able  to  justify;  the  boys  among  whom  I 
live,  and  this  with  the  rest,  did,  in  phiy,  elect 
me  their  king,  because,  as  I  suppose,  I  seemed 
to  them  the  most  proper  for  this  situation.- 
Our  other  playfellows  obeyed  my  commands; 
this  boy  refused,  and  was  punished :  if  on  this 
account  you  deem  me  worthy  of  chastisement, 
I  am  here  to  receive  it'** 

CXVI.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had  spoken, 
Astyages  conjectured  who  he  was ;  every  thing 
concurred  to  confirm  his  suspicions ;  his  resem^ 
blance  of  himself,  his  ingenuous  countenance 
and  manners,  and  the  seeming  correspondence 
of  his  age.  Struck  by  the  force  of  these  inci^ 
dents,  Astyages  was  a  long  time  silent  He 
recovered  himself  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to 
dismiss  Artembaris,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  herdsman  without  witnesses,  **  Artem- 
baris," said  he,  "  I  will  take  care  that  neither 
you  nor  your  son  shall  have  just  reason  of 
complaint"  When  Artembaris  retired,  Cyrus 
was  conducted  by  attendants  into  some  inner 
room,  and  the  herdsman  being  left  alone  with 
the- king,  was  strictly  interrogated  whence  and 
from  whom  he  had  ihe  child.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  his  own  child,  and  that  his  mother  was 
yet  alive  ;  Astyages  told  him,  that  his  indiscre- 
tion would  only  involve  him  in  greater  dangers. 
Saying  this,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  him. 
Reduced  to  this  extremity,  he  explained  every 
particukr  of  the  business ;  and  concluded  with 
earnest  entreaties  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

CXVn.  Astyages,  convinced  that  his  herds- 
man had  spoken  the  truth,  felt  but  little  with 
respect  to  him ;  but  he  was  violently  incensed 
against  Harpagus,  whom  he  sent  for  to  his 
presence.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  "  Haipa- 
gus,"  said  he,  "  by  what  kind  of  death  did  you 
destroy  the  son  of  my  daughter?"  Harpagus 
saw  the  herdsman  present,  and  was  therefore 
conscious,  that  unless  he  spoke  the  truth  he 
should  be  certainly  detected.  "  Sir,*'  he  replied, 
<«  as  soon  as  I  received  the  infant,  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  the  best  method  of  satisfying  your 
wishes,  and  of  preserving  myself  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  both  with  respect  to  your 
daughter  and  yourself :  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  send  for  this  herdsman,  and  delivering  to  him 
the  child,  I  informed  him  that  it  was  your  com- 
mand that  he  should  put  him  to  death ;  in  this 
I  used  no  falsehood,  for  such  were  your  com- 
mands.  I  farther  enjoined  him  to  expose  the 
infant  on  a  desert  mountain,  and  to  be  himself 

4  None  of  these  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  Cyrus, 
previous  to  Ua  being  sent  to  his  parents  in  Persia,  are 
related  by  Xenophou.— T. 
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the  witness  of  his  death,  thmteniog  bim  with 
the  severest  pumshment  in  case  of  disobecUeiioe. 
When  he  had  fulfilled  his  commissioiw  and  Hm 
child  was  dead,  I  sent  some  of  my  confidential 
eunuchs  to  witness  the  fact,  and  to  bury  the 
body.  This,  sir,  is  the  real  truth,  and  the  child 
was  thus  destroyed. " 

CXVIIL  Harpsgus  related  the fiict without 
prevarication ;  but  Astyages,  dissembling  the 
anger  which  he  really  felt,  infonned  him  of  the 
oonfeasion  of  the  herdsman ;  and  finished  his 
narrstioii  in  these  words ;  **  The  child  is  alive, 
and  all  is  well ;  I  was  much  afflicted  concerning 
the  iate  of  the  boy ;  and  but  ill  could  bear  the 
reproaches  of  my  daughter.  But  as  the  matter 
has  turned  out  well,  you  must  send  your  son  to 
our  young  stranger,  and  attend  me  yourself  at 
supper.  I  have  determined,  in  gratitude  for  the 
diihi's  preservation,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  hon. 
our  of  those  deities  who  interposed  to  save  him. " 

CXIX.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  returned  cheer- 
fully to  his  house,  happy  in  the  reflection  that 
he  was  not  only  not  punished  for  his  disobed- 
ience, but  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  royal 
festival.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  house, 
he  hastily  called  for  his  only  son,  a  boy  of 
about  thirteen,  ordering  him  to  hasten  to  the 
patace  of  Astyages*  and  to  comply  with  what- 
ever was  commanded  him.  He  then  related  to 
his  wife,  with  much  exultation^  all  that  had 
happened.  As  soon  as  the  boy  arrived,  Asty. 
ages  commanded  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
some  part  of  his  flesh  to  be  roasted,  another 
part  boiled,  and  the  whole  made  ready  to  be 
served  at  taUe.  At  the  hour  of  supper,  among 
other  guests,  Harpagus  also  attended.  Before 
the  test,  as  well  as  before  Astyages  himsdf, 
dishea  of  mutton  were  placed,  but  to  Harpagus 
all  the  body  of  his  son  was  served,  except  the 
head  and  the  extremities,  whi^h  were  kept  apart 
in  a  covered  basket  After  he  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  eaten,  Astyages  asked 
him  how  he  liked  his  fiire:  Harpagus  express- 
ing  himself  greatly  delighted,  the  attendants 
brought  him  the  basket  which  contained  the 
bead  and  extremities  of  his  child,  and  desired 
him  to  help  himsdyT  to  what  he  thought  proper. 
Harpagus  complied,  uncovered  the  vessel,  and 
beheld  the  remains  of  his  son. '     He  continued, 

1  Th0  rtmainM  of  his  ion.}— A  stmilar  extmplo  of  ro- 
venge  occurs  in  Tltiu  Andronlcus. 

Tlhu.    Why,  th«t«  thcjr  an,  both  baked  hi  that  pte, 
WhcnoT their  mother  daintily  hath  IW ; 
Eating  tha  flcdi  that  the  boMlf  hath  brfd—r. 

For  Other  instances  of  similar  barbarity,  see  R  Stevens* 


however ,  master  of  himself,  and  diaoovered  no 
unusual  emotions.  When  Astyages  inquired 
if  he  knew  of  what  flesh  and  of  what  wild  be«t 
he  had  eaten,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did,  and 
that  the  king's  will  was  always  pleaaing  to  him.' 
Saying  this,  he  took  the  remnants  of  the  body, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  meaning,  as  I  ahonid 
suppose,  to  bury  them  together. 

CXX.  Astyages  thus  revenged  himself  upon 
HaipagUB ;  but  deliberating  about  the  destiny 
of  Cyrus,  he  sent  for  the  magi  who  had  before 
interpreted  bis  dreams.  On  their  appearance, 
he  requested  to  know  their  sentiments  of  the 
vision  he  had  fbrmeriy  explained  to  them. 
They  peraevared  in  thrir  ibrmer  dedaration, 
that  if  the  boy  survived  he  would  infalliU j  be 
king.  <<  The  boy  is  alive  and  weU,"  returned 
Astyages :  <'  the  diildien  of  the  village  where 
he  lived  elected  bun  their  king,  and  he  has 
actually  performed  all  the  essential  dudes  of  the 
ragal  office.  He  appointed  his  guards,  his  mes- 
sengers, and  different  attondants,  and  in  all 
respects  exerdaed  kingly  authority :  conoeming 
this,  what  do  you  determine  ?"  "  If,*'  answeiei 
the  magi»  "the  boy  really  survivea,  and  has 
reigned  as  a  monarch,  in  the  accidental  manner 
you  describe,  rdy  upon  this  and  diasi|iate  your 
£ears ;  depend  iq>on  it  he  will  reign  no  more : 
things  of  trifling  moment  frequently  aooompliah 
what  we  seriously  foretd,  and  dreams  in  particu- 
lar will  often  pcoffe  of  little  or  no  importance." 
«  I  eonflsss,"  replied  Astyages,  <<  that  I  am  ol 
the  same  opinion ;  the  boy  having  been  nomin. 
ally  a  long,  has  fulfilled  the  purport  of  my  dream, 
and  I  need  alarm  myself  no  more  about  hint. 
00  not  you,  however,  remit  your  assiduity,  but 
consult  both  for  my  security  and  your  own.** 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  magi,  '*  it  is  of  paiticnlar 
importance  to  us,  that  your  authority  should 
continue,  it  might  otherwise  descend  to  thla  boy 
who  is  a  Persian;  in  that  case  we,  who  are 
Medea,  shall  be  reduced  to  servitude ;  the  Per- 
sians  would  despise  us  aa  foreigners;  but  whilst 
you,  who'  are  our  countryman,  reign  over  ua, 
we  enjoy  some  degree  of  authority  ourselves, 

Apology  for  Herodotus,  diap.  19,  de  ta  Cnutute  dc  nostre 
Siede.— r. 

8  PfaoMMfte  Mm.]— TUa  reply  of  Harpagos^  worthy 
of  a  servile  courtier,  brin^  to  mind  one  of  an  Qigiiah 
nobleman  no  leas  despicable.  Edgar,  king  of  Ekigland, 
having  killed  Etfaelwold,  In  the  forest  of  Harewood,  the 
so»  of  ttetnoblenMaacrireAaeoB  afterwards  ott  the  spot  s 
the  king,  showing  Um  the  body  of  his  father,  asked  him, 
how  he  found  the  game  ?  The  young  man  replied  with 
perfect  Indifference,  **That  whatever  was  agreeable  to 
thoprliiee,ooiiildnotpooBlUydSBpleaseUm.**  The  above 
anecdote  teNlated  by  Larcher  from  William  of  Bfabna. 
bury. 
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independent  of  die  honoim  we  receive  from  you. 
For  tbeee  reasons  we  ace  particulaTly  bound  to 
consult  for  your  safety,  and  the  peitnanenoe  of 
your  power.  If  any  thing  excited  our  appre- 
hension of  the  future,  we  would  certainly  dis- 
close  it :  but  as  your  dream  has  had  this  trifling 
terminationi  we  feel  great  confidence  ourselves, 
and  recommend  you  to  send  the  child  ftom  your 
presence  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

CXXL  On  hearing  this  Astyages  was  re- 
joiced; and  sending  for  Cyrus,  '<My  diild,'* 
said  he,  **  I  was  formerly  induced,  by  the  cruel 
representation  of  a  dream,  to  treat  you  injuri- 
ously, but  your  better  genius  preserved  you. 
Go,  therefore,  in  peace  to  Persia,  whither  I 
shall  send  proper  persons  to  conduct  yon ;  there 
you  will  see  your  parents,  who  are  of  a  very 
different  rank  from  the  herdsman  Mitridates 
and  his  wife  ** 

CXXII.  Astyages  having  thus  spoken,  sent 
Cyrus  away ;  on  his  being  restored  to  the  house 
of  his  parents,  they  who  had  long  since  thought 
him  dead,  received  him  with  tenderness  and 
transport  They  inquired  by  what  means  he 
had  been  preserved ;  he  told  tiiem  in  reply,  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  birth,  and  had 
been  involved  in  much  perplexity,  but  that  every 
thing  had  been  explained  to  him  on  his  journey 
to  them.  He  had  really  believed  himself  the 
son  of  the  herdsman  of  Astyages,  before  his 
conductors  explained  to  him  the  particulars  of 
his  fortune.  He  related  witb  what  tenderness 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  the 
herdsman,  whose  name,  Cyno,  he  often  repeat- 
ed with  the  warmest  praise.  The  circumstance 
of  her  name  his  parents  laid  hold  of  to  persuade 
the  Persians  that  Providence  had,  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  interposed  to  save  Cyrus,  who, 
when  exposed,  had  been  preserved  and  nourish, 
ed  by  a  bitch '.>-which  opinion  afterwards  pre- 
vailed. 

CXXII  I.  As  Cyrus  grew  up,  he  excelled 
all  the  young  men  in  strength  and  gracefblness 
of  person.  *  Harpagus,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
revenged  on  Astyages,  was  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  gun  an  interest  with  him,  by  making 
him  presents.  Li  his  own  private  situation,  he 
could  have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  the 
vengeance  he  desired ;  but  seeing  Cyrus  a  man, 
and  one  whose  fortunes  bore  some  resemUanoe 
to  bis  own,  he  much  attached  himself  to  him. 


S  J9y  «  BikA,  f e.>- The  alory  of 
the  wolf,  inrolves  HUH 
related  of  Cynu.-^T. 

4  GraetefiUneat  of  pentmjy^Thm 
neas  of  Cyrus,  is  particularly,  and 
repre«euted  by  Xcnophoa— T. 


Heniua,aiid 
aliBllar  to  these 

and  gracefnU 
mnch  energy, 


He  had,  some  time  before,  taken  the  following 
measure : — Astyages  having  treated  the  Medes 
with  great  asperity,  Harpagus  took  care  to  com- 
municate with  the  men  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence among  them,  endeavouring,  by  his  insi- 
nuations, to  promote  the  elevation  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  deposition  of  his  master.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  way,  he  contrived  the  following 
method  of  acquainting  Cyrus  in  Persia  with  his 
own  private  sentiments,  and  the  state  of  affidrs. 
The  communication  betwixt  the  two  countries 
being  stricUy  guarded,  he  took  a  hare,  opened 
its  paunch,  in  which  he  inserted  a  letter,  con- 
taining the  information  he  wished  to  give,  and 
then  dexterously  sewed  it  up  again.  The  hare, 
with  some  hunting  nets,  he  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  servants  of  the  chase,  upoo  whom  he  could 
depend.  The  man  was  sent  into  Persia,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  the  hare  to  Cyrus  himself, 
who  was  entreated  to  open  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  without  witnesses. 

CXXIV.  The  man  executed  his  commis- 
sion ;  Cyrus  received  the  hare,  which  having 
opened  as  directed,  he  found  a  letter  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport,  <'Son  of  Cambyses,  heaven 
evidentiy  favours  you,  or  you  never  could  have 
risen  thus  superior  to  fortune.  Astyages  me- 
ditated your  death,  and  is  a  just  object  of  your 
vengeance;  he  certainly  determined  that  you 
should  perish ;  the  gods  and  my  hunumity  pre- 
served 3rou.  With  the  incidents  of  your  life  I 
believe  you  are  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the 
injuries  I  have  received  from  Astyages,  for 
delivering  you  to  the  herdsman,  instead  of  put- 
ting you  to  death.  Listen  bat  to  me,  and  the 
authority  and  dominions  of  Astyages  shall  be 
yours :  having  prevail^  on  the  Persians  to  re- 
volt, undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Medes. 
If  I  shall  be  appointed  by  Astyages,  the  leader 
of  the  forces  which  oppose  you,  our  object  will 
be  instantiy  accomplished,  which  I  may  also 
venture  to  affirm  of  each  of  our  first  nobility ; 
they  are  already  favourable  to  your  cause,  and 
wait  but  the  opportunity  of  revolting  from 
Astyages.  All  things  being  thus  prepared, 
execute  what  I  advise  without  delay.** 

CXXV.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, revolved  in  his  mind  what  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  prevailing  on  the  Per- 
sians to  revolt.  After  much  deliberation,  he 
determined  on  the  following  stratagem:  He 
dictated  the  terms  of  a  public  letter,  and  called 
an  assembly  of  his  countrymen.  Here  it  was 
produced  and  read,  and  it  appeared  to  contain 
his  appointment  by  Astyages  to  be  general  of 
the  Persians :     "  And  now,  O  Persians,"  be 
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exclaimed,  « I  must  expect  each  of  you  to  at- 
tend me  with  an  hatchet"  This  command  he 
issued  aloud  to  the  Persians,  of  whom  there  are 
various  tribes.  Of  those  whom  Cyrus  assem- 
bled, and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes, 
the  following  are  the  principal :  The  Arteatee, 
the  PensB,  Pasargada;,  Maraphii,  and  Mas- 
pians :  Of  these  the  Pasaigadae  are  the  most 
considerable  s  the  Achsemenidie  are  those  from 
whom  the  Persian  monarchs  are  descended. 
The  Panthialsi,  Denisisei,  and  Germanians,' 
follow  laborious  employments ;  the  Dai,  Mardi, 
Dropici,  and  Sargardans,  are  feeders  of  catde. 

CXXVI.  They  aU  assembled  in  the  man- 
ner they  were  commanded,  and  Cyrus  directed 
them  to  clear,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  a  certain 
woody  inclosure,  which  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
furlongs  in  extent.  When  they  had  executed 
tbeir  task,  they  were  desired  to  attend  tbe  fol- 
lowing day  to  feast  and  make  merry.  For  this 
purpose  Cyrus  collected  and  slew  all  the  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  which  were  the  property  of 
his  father ;  and  further  to  promote  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Persians  he  added  rich  wines 
and  abundance  of  delicacies.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  met,  he  desired  them  to  recline 
on  the  grass  and  enjoy  themselves.  When  they 
were  satisfied,  he  inquired  of  them  which  day's 
fiire  delighted  them  the  most :  They  replied, 
tbe  contrast  betwixt  the  two  was  strong  indeed, 
as  on  the  first  day  they  had  nothing  but  what  was 
bad,  on  the  second  every  thing  Uiat  was  good. 
On  receiving  this  answer,  Cyrus  no  longer 
hesitated  to  explain  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view:  "Men  of  Persia,*'  he  exclaimed, 
<*  you  are  the  arbiters  of  your  own  fortune ;  if 
you  obey  me,  you  will  enjoy  these  and  greater 
advantages,  without  any  seryil^  toils :  if  y«u 
are  hostile  to  my  projects,  you  must  prepare  to 
encounter  worse  hardships  than  those  of  yester- 
day. My  voice  is  the  voice  of  freedom ;  Pro- 
vidence appears  to  have  reserved  me  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  prosperity ;  you  are,  doubt- 
less, equal  to  the  Medes  in  every  thing,  and 
most  assuredly  are  as  brave;  this  being  the 
case,  decline  tJX  future  obedience  to  Astyages." 

CXXVII.  The  Persians,  who  had  long 
spumed  at  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Medes,  were  glad  of  such  a  leader,  and  ardently 


1  Germanian*.'}— The  Oemuuiians  are  the  same  as  the 
Caramaniana.  Some  auUion  affirm  the  ancient  Germans 
to  hare  been  descended  from  thla  people.  Clavier  has 
with  much  poUteneas  explained  their  mistake.  "  Bat," 
adda  M.  Wesaeling,  "there  are  some  individaals  of  such 
ivayward  tempers,  who,  since  the  discovery  of  com, 
still  prefer  the  feeding  upon  acoma."— JLareler. 


obeyed  the  call  of  liberty.  Astyages  was  soon 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cyrus,  and  oom- 
manded  his  attendance.  He  returned  for 
answer  that  he  should  probably  anticipate  the 
wish  of  Astyages  to  see  him.  Astyages  upon 
this  collected  his  Medes,  and  uiged  by  some 
fatal  impulse,  appointed  Harpagua  to  command 
his  forces,  not  remembering  the  injury  he  for- 
roerly  had  done  him.  His  army  was  embodied, 
the  Medes  met  and  engaged  the  Persians ;  they 
who  were  not  privy  to  the  plot  fought  with 
valour,  the  rest  went  over  to  the  Persians ;  the 
greater  part  discovered  no  inclination  to  continue 
the  combat,  and  hastily  retreated. 

CXXVI II.  Astyages  hearing  of  the  igno- 
minious defeat  of  his  army,  continued  to  menace 
Cyrus;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  should  stiU have 
no  reason  to  exult.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  crucify  the  magi,  *  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  Cynis 
away.  He  then  armed  all  his  citizens,  young 
and  old,  without  distinction.  He  led  them 
against  tbe  Persians,  and  was  vanquished :  *  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  destroyed. 

CXXIX.  In  his  captivity  Harpagus  was 
present  to  insult  and  reproach  him.  Among 
other  things,  he  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion 
of  that  supper,  in  which  he  had  compelled  a 
father  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  child,  a  supper 
which  had  reduced  him  frx>m  a  monareh  to  a 
slave.  In  reply,  Astyages  requested  to  know 
if  he  imputed  to  himself  the  success  of  Cyrus. 
He  confessed  that  he  did,  explained  the  means, 
and  justified  his  conduct  Astyages  told  him, 
that  he  was  then  the  most  foolish  and  wicked 
of  mankind ; — ^most  foolish,  in  acquiring  for 
another  the  authority  he  might  have  enjoyed 
himself:  most  wicked,  for  reducing  his  coun- 
trymen to  servitude,  to  gratify  his  private 
revenge.  If  he  thought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment  really  necessary,  and  was  still  determined 
not  to  assume  the  supreme  authority  himself, 
justice  should  have  induced  him  to  have  elevat- 
ed a  Mede  to  that  honour,  rather  than  a  Persian. 
The  Medes,  who  were  certainly  not  accessary 
to  the  provocation  given,  had  exchanged  aitua^ 

2  Crucify  the  Magi."}— It  appears  from  the  sacred  wriU 
ings,  that  when  the  magi  either  were  not  able  to  inter, 
pret  dreams  or  exphdn  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  tyrant  masters,  they  were  with  littie  oomponction 
condemned  to  die.  See  in  particular  the  book  of  Daniel. 
The  cruelty  of  Astyages  is  spoken  of  by  Diodoros  acttlna, 
in  his  book  de  virtatibas  et  vitils.— r 

3  JVtu  MMfUMAedL]— Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  aa 
I  succeeding  of  coarse,  and  without  any  hoatilitleB,  to  the 
I  throne  of  Astyagoa.— 71 
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tions  with  their  servants ;  tbe  Persians,  who 
were  formerly  the  servants,  were  now  the 
masters. 

CXXX.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
Astyages  was  thus  deposed.  To  his  asperity 
of  temper  the  Medes  owed  the  loss  of  their 
power,  after  possessing,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  all  that  part  of 
Asia  which  lies  beyond  the  Halys,  deducting 
from  this  period  the  short  interval  of  the  Scy- 
thian dominion.  In  succeeding  times,  from  a 
disdain  of  their  abased  situation,  they  took  up 
arms  i^ainst  Darius :  their  attempt  proved  un. 
suoeeaaful,  and  they  were  a  second  time  reduced 
to  servitude.  From  this  period  the  Persians, 
who,  under  the  conduct  d  CyrUs,  had  shaken 
off  the  power  of  the  Medes,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possessioa  of  Asia.  Cyrus  detained 
Astysges  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  but  In  no  other  instance  *  treated  him  with 
severity. — Such  is  the  history  of  the  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  success  of  Cyrus.  He  afterwards, 
as  we  have  before  reUted,  subdued  Croesus,  who 
had  attacked  him  unprovoked :  from  which  time 
he  remained  without  competition  sovereign  of 
Asia. 

CXXXI.  My  attention  to  tbe  sulgect  has 
enabled  me  to  make  the  following  observations 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians. 
Tliey  have  among  them  neither  statuest^mple^ 


4  Sut  in  no  ofker  instance,  %e.y~Jaoenlei,  in  Us 
fdnend  oration  upon  Eragoraa,  king  of  Sabunis,  in 
Cyprus,  says,  that  Cyrus  put  Astyages  to  death.  I  do 
not  find  that  this  fiict  has  been  asserted  by  any  other 
anthor.— LardltfT. 

5  Neither  atatue$.2 — It  Is  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
the  more  ancient  nations  were  not  worshippers  of  Images. 
Lodan  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  no  statues 
in  their  temples.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Greeks 
were  not  worshippers  of  images  l>efore  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  wlio  first  of  all  erected  a  statue  to  Mlnerra. 
And  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to 
represent  the  deity  under  the  form  of  a  man  or  an  ani. 
mal ;  and  for  seventy  years  this  people  had  not  in  their 
temples  any  statue  or  painting  of  the  deity.— Larcher. 

The  symbols  used  by  the  andenta  of  their  respective 
deities,  were  stones  of  different  shapes.  A  round  stone 
represented  the  sun,  thence  styled  Alagabalos  Deus  nv 
tundos:  Bocfaart  and  Seldea  A  little  polished  stone  was 
theearth,thence  Cybele  was  called  Agdites  and  Agdistes. 
A  square  rude  stone  was  Bacchus;  the  Caaba  of  the 
Arabs. 

AmoUns  says,  that  Cybele  was  represented  by  a  small 
itone  of  a  dark  and  black  colour.    See  also  Prudentius 

TUfi  2n^ 

Ls^  nigttliu  FTclwndnt  mcdo 

If  BiMnrU  ofii  claoMU  usnte  Mdet,  Stc. 

6  TempkB."}—!  am  not  of  o|rinion  with  the  Peiaian 
magi,  at  whose  instigation  Xerxes  burned  the  temples 
of  the  Greeks,  because  they  confined  their  deities  by 
walls,  who  ought  to  be  ftiee  from  erery  kind  of  restrain^ 


nor  altan ; '  tbe  use  of  which  they  censure  as 
impious,  and  a  ^gross  violation  of  reason, 
probably,  because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks, 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake  of 
our  human  nature.*  Their  custom  is,  to  offer, 
from  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,' 
sacrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing  by  that  appel- 
lation all  the  expanse  of  the  firmament.  They 
also  adore  the  sun,*' the  moon,  earth,  fire,'* 
water,  and  the  vrinds ;  which  may  be  termed 
their  original  deities.  In  after-times,  firom  the 
examples  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians,  they 
added  Ursnia  "  to  this  number.  The  name  of 
the  Assyrian  Venus  is  Mylitta,  whom  the 
Arabians  call  Alitta,  and  the  Persians  Mithni. 
CXXXII.  Their  mode  of  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  above-menti<med  deities,  con- 
firmed by  undeviating  custom,  is  to  sacrifice  to 
them  without  altars  or  fire,  libations  or  in- 
strumental music,  garlands  or  consecrated 
cakes;  but  every  individual,  as  he  wishes  to 
sacrifice  to  any  particuhir  divinity,  conducts  his 
victim  to  a  place  made  clean  for  the  purpose, 
and  makes  his  invocation  or  his  prayers  with  a 

and  whose  temple  and  resldenoe  was  the  wdrerse  Useil 
—Cieero, 

7  Nor  altars.y^Tbe  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly 
comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  eren  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  his  disciplee :  but  the  most  careless  obsenrers 
wore  struck  with  the  phlkMopUc  simpUdty  of  the  Per. 
sian  worship.— GriMoM. 

8  Human  nature"}— That  the  gods  often  appeared  in 
a  human  shiq^  is  taken  for  granted  by  Bansanias,  in 
Arcad.  and  Plutarch  de  Mnsica.  The  same  opinion  was 
firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  pagan  in  a 
later  age. — Gillies. 

9  Summitt  of  the  highest  mounlajfu.]— Van  Dale  re- 
marks, ttiat  the  oracular  temples  were,  for  the  most  part, 
situated  in  mountainous  places.  The  scriptures  also  in. 
timate,  that  mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  as  tlie 
properest  theatres  for  the  display  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
See  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xiL  ver.  2.  a  Ye  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  places  wherein  the  nations  served  Uieir  gods, 
upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  &c.  ftc— 7. 

10  Sun  fire."}— The  worship  of  the  andcnt  Pertdans 
had  unquestionably  been  yery  early  corrupted.  The 
reverence  paid  to  the  son  and  to  fire,  which  Zoroaster 
appears  to  have  ronadered  merely  as  representatives  of 
omnipotence,  the  fountain  of  light,  seems  to  have  been  an 
idea  too  refined  for  the  gross  capacities  of  the  vnlgar,  who, 
without  regard  to  the  great  invisible  prototype,  turned 
aU  their  thoughts  to  the  adoration  of  those  ostensible 
deities.— ilicAordKm. 

11  A're.3— The  ancient  Persians  dorst  not,  by  their  re 
Ugion,  extinguish  iire  with  water ;  but  endeavoured  to 
smother  it  with  earth,  stones,  or  any  thing  familiar. 
This  method  would  not  soon  extinguish  a  biasing  forest 
The  Ptosis  of  Ouaeratare  stiH  guided  by  the  same  hurt- 
fill  superstition.— 7%«  same. 

12  l/rarfo.]— That  is,  the  Uranian  or  celestial  Venus, 
not  the  mnse  Urania— T. 
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tiara  encircled  generally  with  myrtle.  The 
supplicant  is  not  permitted  to  implore  blessings 
on  himself  alone,'  his  whole  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly his  sovereign,  have  a  claim  to  his 
prayers,  himself  being  necessarily  comprehend- 
ed with  the  rest.  He  proceeds  to  divide  his 
victim  ■  into  several  minute  parts,  which,  when 
boiled,  he  places  upon  the  most  delicate  verdure 
he  can  find,  giving  the  preference  to  trefoil. 
When  things  are  thus  prepared,  one  of  the 
maf'i,  without  whose  presence  no  sacrifice  is 
deemed  lawful,  stands  up  and  chants  the  pri- 
meval origin  of  the  gods,  which  they  suppose 
to  have  a  sacred  and  mysterious  influence.  The 
worshipper  after  this  takes  with  him,  for  his 
own  use,  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

CXXXIII.  Among  all  their  festivals  each 
individual  pays  particular  regard  to  his  birth- 
day, when  they  indulge  themselves  with  better 
fare  than  usual.  The  more  rich  among  them 
prepare  on  this  day  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  or 
an  ass,  which  is  roasted  whole  ;  the  poorer  sort 
are  satisfied  with  a  lamb  or  a  sheep  :  they  eat 
but  sparingly  of  meat,  but  are  fond  of  the  after 
dishes,  which  are  separately  introduced.  From 
hence  the  Persians  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  Grecians' do  not  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
having  nothing  good  to  induce  them  to  continue 
there — if  they  had  they  would  eat  more.  Of 
wine  ■  they  drink  profusely :  they  may  neither 
vomit  nor  make  water  before  any  one  ;  which 
customs  they  still  observe.  They  are  accus> 
tomed  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  when  warm  with  wine ;  but  whatever 
they  in  this  situation  may  determine  is  again 
proposed  to  them  on  the  morrow,  in  their  cooler 

1  Not  permitted  to  implore  Ueuing$  on  himtelf  alone.'] 
—Tikis  noble  wntlment  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by 
Vo\H* : 

God  loTM  flrom  vhfll*  to  putt,  but  hnman  Bonl 
Muat  rlM  ftom  indiTlduato  to  the  vhole : 
SclMove  bat  wrvct  th«  virtuotia  mind  to  VKkc, 
At  the  mull  pebble  ttln  the  peaceful  lake  s 
The  ccnne  moved,  a  circle  strainht  lurcaedt, 
A  Dottier  ■till,  and  •till  another  spread* ; 
Prlend,  parent,  neighbour,  flrtt  It  vlll  emhnce; 
HU  oountr;  nttiit  and  neat  all  human  race. 


8  DivMe  hie  vicHm.y^Ihe  ceremony  of  the 
■acrlflce  breUtted  at  length,  but  with  some  trilling  varla. 
tions,  by  Strftbo.—r. 

3  0/ trine,  4rc.3— >In  eyery  age  the  PerHians  have  been 
addicted  to  intemperance ;  and  the  wines  of  Shiras  have 
triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet— G»6ioii.  In  con. 
tradietion  to  tlie  above  observation,  it  appears  from 
Xenopbon,  that  the  FerHiaus,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
their  liintory,  were  a  temperate  and  sober  people.  But 
that,  iu  the  time  of  HerodotuH,  they  drank  profusely,  is 
I  oiifiriixrd  by  Plato.— 71 


moments,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  they 
had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  it 
meet  their  approbation,  it  is  executed,  otherwise 
it  is  rejected.  Whatever,  also,  they  discnss 
when  sober,  is  always  a  second  time  examined 
after  they  have  been  drinking. 

CXXXIV.  If  they  meet  at  any  time  by 
accident,  the  rank  of  each  party  is  easily  discov- 
ered ;  if  they  are  of  equal  dignity,  they  salute 
each  other  on  the  mouth ;  if  one  is  an  inferior 
they  only  kiss  the  cheek ;  if  there  be  a  great 
difference  in  situation,  the  inferior  falls  pros- 
trate  on  the  ground.*  They  treat  with  most 
respect  those  who  live  nearest  to  them  ;  as  they 
become  more  and  more  remote,  their  esteem  of 
each  other  diminishes  ;  for  those  who  live  very 
distant  from  them  they  entertain  not  tbe  small- 
est regard:  esteeming  themselves  the  most 
excellent  of  mankind,  they  think  that  the  value 
of  others  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  their 
distance.  During  the  empire  of  the  Medeis. 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  authority ;  the 
Medes  governed  all  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
but  these  also  were  superior  to  those  contigu- 
ous to  them,  who  again  held  the  next  nation  in 
subjection;  which  example  the  Persians  fol- 
lowed when  their  dominions  became  extended, 
and  their  authority  increased. 

CXXXV.  The  Persians  are  of  all  men 
most  inclined  to  adopt  foreign  manners :  think- 
ing the  dress  of  the  Medes  more  becoming  than 
their  own,  they  wear  it  in  preference.  Thoy 
use  also,  in  their  armies,  the  Egyptian  breast- 
plate ;  they  discover  an  ardour  for  all  pleasures 
of  which  they  have  heard ;  a  passion  for  boj-s  * 


4  Falls  proitmte  on  the  frround.y-Onr  coiintryman 
Sandys  observes,  that  the  modem  mode  of  SRlutation  be- 
twixt equals  in  the  east,  is  by  laying  tJie  right  hand  on 
the  bosom,  and  gently  declining  tiie  body;  but  when  a 
person  of  great  rank  U  saluted,  tliey  bow  to  the  ground, 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  Upon  this  snlgect  con- 
sult also  Pococ'k  and  Shaw.  The  Syro-Phomidan  woman 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Quintus  Curtius  relates  of  Alex, 
ander  the  Great,  that  when  he  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Asia,  he  disdained  the  manners  of  his  country, 
and  suffered  those  who  approached  his  person  to  lie  prosl 
trate  on  the  ground  before  him.— T. 

5  Passion  for  boys.'}-^How,  says  Plutarch,  in  his  dia. 
course  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  could  the  Persians 
po«dbly  have  learned  this  vice  of  the  Greeks?  It  is 
universaUy  acknowledged  that  the  custom  of  castrating 
young  men  was  common  amongst  the  Persians,  loar 
before  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

Mr  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  on  Passages  of  Scrip, 
turc,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove,  that  in  all  prolia- 
bility  the  plain  upon  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah stood,  was  somewhere  in  the  Fouth  of  Perfeia. 

That  this  vice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  in  Greotit>> 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Phnnocles,  preserved  in  Sto! 
bipus,  which  informs  us,  n.at  the  Throrian  women  pat 
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Uicy  learned  from  the  Greeks,  and  each  man 
Las  many  wiyes,  but  many  more  concubines. 

CXXXVI.  Next  to  valour  in  the  field,  a 
man  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
oC  bis  offspring ;'  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
number  of  children,  the  king  every  year  sends 
presents;  their  national  strength  depending, 
as  they  suppose,  on  their  numbers.  From  their 
fifth'  to  their  twentieth  year  they  instruct  their 
children  in  three  things  only,  the  art  of  the 
bow,  horsemanship,"  and  a  strict  regard  to 
truth.  Till  his  fifth  year  a  boy  is  kept  in  the 
female  apartments,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
his  father :  the  motive  of  which  is,  that  if  the 
child  die  before  this  period,  his  death  may  give 
no  uneasiness  to  the  father. 

CXXXVII.  This  custom  appears  com- 
mendable :  I  cannot  but  think  highly  of  that 
custom  also,  which  does  not  allow  even  the 
sovereign  to  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single 
offence ;  neither  from  any  one  provocation  is  a 
Persian  permitted  to  exercise  extreme  severity 
in  his  fiunily.  Severity  is  there  only  lawful, 
when,  after  careful  examination,  the  offences 
are  found  to  exceed  the  merits.     They  will  not 


Orpheus  to  deatb,  on  account  of  his  unnatoraL  pasbion 
for  a  yoang  roan  of  the  naine  of  Calaia. 

nic  Miwn  Thracniu  populls  tail  aoetorf  amonnn  [ 

In  teDrrm  (muftrre  mares  dtraque  Juirnnuin  I 

JEUklh  brr««  ver,  et  primm  carpere  floras.  | 

OvU.  Mitt.  X.  83.  I 

Bnt  the  total  silence  of  Homer  may  perhape  furnish  a  ' 
reasonable  presumption  against  the  antiquity  of  tliis  de-  I 
testable  vice.— 71 

6  Number  of  Mm  oJ^pring.'}—A  numerous  posterity  is, 
at  the  present  day,  the  most  fervent  wish  of  the  female 
^ntaiMtaats  of  Egypt.  Public  respect  is  annexed  to  fruit- 
jiilnesa.  This  is  even  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  who  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.— ^aoory. 

Without  any  exaggeration,  all  the  women  of  my  ac 
qnaintaiice  have  twelve  or  thirteen  children ;  and  the 
old  ones  boast  of  having  had  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  a- 
piece,  and  are  respected  according  to  the  number  they 
hare  fToAuced.—Lettert  of  Litdy  M.  W,  MonUtgxte 
from  Constantinople. 

Sterility  is  a  reproach  among  the  orientals,  and  they 
still  retain  for  fecundity  all  the  esteem  of  ancient  times. 
-^Volney. 

The  same  commendation  of  fertility  acems  to  be  im- 
plied in  scripture.  Judges,  xiL  14,  by  the  enumeration  of 
Abdon*8  sons  and  grandsons.— r. 

7  From  their  Jifth^  ^c.  3— This  account  of  Persian  edu- 
cation differs  from  that  given  by  Xenophon. 

8  J/ori«fiaja«fti/>.>-Tlii9,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  did  not 
constitute  a  part  of  Persian  education.  The  Persians, 
at  that  period,  inhabiting  a  country  mountainous,  and 
wifliout  pasturage,  could  not  breed  horses  j  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  conquered  a  country  suitable  to  this  purpose, 
they  learned  the  art  of  horsemanship ;  and  Cyrus  made 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  disgraceful  thing,  that  any  pt-r- 
»on  to  whom  he  had  prp8«nited  a  horse  should  go  any 
where  on  foot,  cvcu  to  the  smallest  distance.— LarcAer. 


I  believe  that  any  one  ever  killed  his  parent ; 
I  when  such  accidents  have  apparently  happened, 
I  they  assert  their  belief,  that  the  child  would, 
on  inquiry,  be  found  either  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  adultery,  or  spurious  ;  concei\'ing  it 
altogether  impossible,  that  any  real  parent  can 
be  killed  by  his  own  offspring. 
I      CXXXVII  I.  Whatever  they  may  not  act 
with  impunity,  they  cannot  mention  without 
guilt.     They  hold  falsehood  in  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence ;  ■  next  to  which  they  esteem  it  dis- 
'  graceful  to  be  in  debt,  as  well  for  other  reasons, 
j  as  for  the  temptations  to  falsehood,"  which  they 
think  it  necessarily  introduces.     A  leprous  " 
Persian  must  neither  enter  the  city,  nor  have 
communication  with  any  of  his  countrymen ; 
this  disease  they  always  think  occasioned  by 
i  some  offence  committed  against  the  sun."   If  a 
foreigner  is  afflicted  with  it,  he  is  tumultuously 
expelled  the  country.     They  have  also,  for  the 
,  same  reason,  an  aversion  to  white  pigeons.    To 
j  all  rivers  '*  they  pay  extreme  veneration ;  they 
will  neither  spit,  wash  their  hands,  nor  evacuate 
in  any  of  them ;  and  a  violation  of  this  custom 
may  not  happen  with  impunity. 

C XXXIX.  They  have  one  peculiarity, 
which,  though  they  are  not  aware  of  it  them- 
!  selves,  is  notorious  to  us ;  all  those  words  which 
;  are  expressive  of  personal  or  of  any  other  dis- 
I  tinction,  terminate  in  the  Doric  san,  which  is 
I  the  same  with  the  Ionian  sigma :  and  attentive 


9  FeUiehood  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. "y^The  Persians 
were  not  always  so  scrupulous  about  falsehood;  see 
Herodotus,  book  ill.  and  Ixxii. — Larcher. 

10  Temptations  to  folsehood.1—V\}i\»n^,{si  his  treatise 
concerning  the  contraction  of  debts,  represents  iliis  dif. 
ferently.  The  Persians,  says  he,  esteem  falsehood  as  a 
secondary  crime,  the  first  is  running  in  debt— T. 

11  A  leprous^  ^c] — Persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  are 
still  kept  secluded  in  many  places  of  the  cast.  See 
Niebnhr's  description  of  Arabia. 

See  the  Mosaical  prohibition  concerning  lepers.  Num. 
bers,  chap.  v.  Ter.  4— T. 

IS  Against  the  nm. }- When  .Sschines  touched  at  Delos, 
on  his  way  to  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  a  species  of  leprosy,  called  the 
white  leprosy.  They  imputed  it  to  the  anger  of  Apollo, 
because,  in  contradiction  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  they 
had  interred  there  the  body  of  a  man  of  rank.— I^rcAer. 
13  To  aU  n'rert.]— The  ancient  Cuthites,  and  the  Per- 
dans  after  tliem,  had  a  great  veneration  for  fountain  i 
and  streams,  which  also  prevailed  among  other  nations, 
so  as  to  have  been  at  one  time  almost  universaL  If  these 
rivers  were  attended  with  any  nitrous  or  saline  quality, 
or  with  any  fiery  eruption,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  still 
more  B&cred.— Bryant. 

What  boot*  joa  now  Scanandrrli  wordiljip'd  •treain, 

HI*  eartiiljr  bonourc,  and  immonal  name  ? 

In  vain  ;our  immolated  Imll*  are  tlain, 

Yoar  llf  ing  couivcn  glat  fa  Is  Kulf>  in  ▼■!"• 

i:>pe.  II.  %ru. 
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obiervation  will  fiiFtber  discover,  that  ail  the 
names  of  Persians*  end  without  exception 
alike. 

CXL.  The  above  remarks  are  delivered 
without  hesitation,  as  being  the  result  of  my 
own  positive  knowledge.  They  have  other 
customs,  concerning  which,  as  they  are  of  a 
secret  nature,  I  will  not  pretend  to  express  my- 
self decisively  :  as  to  what  reUtes  to  their  dead, 
I  will  not  affirm  it  to  be  true,  that  these  never 
are  interred  till  some  bird  or  dog  has  discovered 
a  propensity  to  prey  on  them.  This,  however, 
is  unquestionably  certain  of  the  magi,  who  pub- 
licly observe  this  custom.  The  Persians  first 
inclose  the  dead  body  in  wax, "  and  afterwards 
4pkice  it  in  the  ground.  Their  magi  are  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  men,  having  many  peculiarities, 
which  distinguish  them  from  others,  and  from 
the  Egyptian  priests  in  particular.  These  last 
think  it  essential  to  their  sanctity,  to  destroy  no 
animals  but  the  victims  of  sacrifice.  The  magi 
except  a  man  and  a  dog,  but  put  other  animals 
without  compunction  to  death.  They  even 
think  it  an  action  highly  meritorious  to  destroy 
serpents,  ants,  *  and  the  different  species  of  rep. 


1  Namet  o/P«-«a«*.]— The  language  spoken  anciently 
tn  Perria,  opens  a  wild  field  for  unsatisfactory  inquiry. 
Dr  Hyde  deriros  it  fipom  that  of  Media;  which  is  much 
the  same  as  dediidQg  one  jargon  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
from  another.  The  union  of  those  people  named  by 
Europwuw  the  Medes  and  Peraians,  is  of  such  high  an. 
tiquity,  that  it  is  lost  in  darkness,  and  long  precedes  every 
glimmering  we  can  diacover  of  the  origin  of  their  speech. 
--Ritiutrdaon  on  Eastern  Nations, 

2  In  tmur.>-Bodies  thus  inclosed  continue  perfect  for 
ages.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  be. 
ing  desfarous  to  see  how  far  the  actual  state  of  Edward 
the  Flrsfte  body  answered  to  the  methods  taken  to  pre- 
serve  it,  by  writs  issued  from  time  to  time,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  thetrea. 
snry,  to  renew  the  wax  about  U,  obtained  permission  to 
inspect  it  It  was  found  entire.  May  9d,  1774.  The  body 
most  have  been  preserved  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  In  the  state  In  which  it  was  then  foundL^^^iuMfo/ 
Register^  1774 

The  magi,  fdir  a  long  time,  retained  the  exclusive  pri. 
t^ilege  of  having  tiieir  bodies  lea  as  a  prey  to  carnivorous 
Animals.  In  succeeding  times,  the  Ftersians  abandoned 
sll  corpses  Indiscriminately  to  binis  and  beasts  of  prey. 

nUs  custom  stiU  in  part  continues  j  the  place  of  burial 
of  the  Quebres,  at  the  dtetance  of  half  a  league  from  la. 
pshan,  is  a  round  tower  made  of  free.stone :  it  is  thirty, 
five  feet  in  height,  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without  gate 
or  any  kind  of  entrance ;  they  ascend  it  by  a  ladder.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tower  is  a  kind  of  trench,  into  which 
the  bones  are  thrown.  The  bodies  are  rangedalong the 
waU  in  thefr  proper  dothea,  upon  a  small  couch,  with 
bottles  of  wine,  &c  The  ravens,  which  fiU  the  cemetery, 
devour  thcm.-.CAardrff. 

8  Serpents,  ants,  4«.>-TUs,  says  Larcher,  Is  a  precept 
of  tile  Sadder.  The  learned  Dr  Hyde  considers  ti»e  Sad. 
d.T  as  fragments  of  the  worics  of  Zoroaster,  the  great 
I  crsian  legislator.    Upon  this  snlOoct  it  may  not  be  amiss 


tiles*     After  this  digression,  I  return  to  my 
former  subject. 

CXLL  The  lonians  and  .£olians,  after  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians,  immediately 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  requesting 
Cynis  to  receive  them  under  his  allegiancse,  upon 
the  terms  which  Croesus  formerly  had  granted 
them.  Cyrus  gave  them  audience,  and  made 
the  following  reply :  «  A  certain  piper,  observ- 
ing some  fishes  sporting  in  the  sea,  began  to 
play  to  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  volun- 
tarily throw  themselves  on  shore ;  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  threw  his  nets,  inclosed 
a  great  number,  and  brought  them  to  land  ;  see- 
ing them  leap  about,  '  You  may  be  quiet  now,* 
says  he,  *  as  you  refused  to  come  out  to  me 
when  I  played  to  you.* " — Cyrus  was  induced  to 
return  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and  .£olians, 
because  the  lonians  had  tbrmeriy  disregarded 
his  solicitations  to  withdraw  their  assistance 
from  Croesus,  refusing  all  submission  to  Cjrms, 
till  they  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  make 
it  This  reply,  therefore,  of  Cyrus,  was  evi- 
dently dictated  by  resentment ;  which,  as  soon 
as  the  lonians  had  received,  they  fortified  tlieir 
towns,  and  assembled  all  of  them  at  Panionium, 
except  the  Milesians:  Cyrus  had  received  these 
into  his  alliance,  upon  the  conditions  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed  from  Croesus.  The  gen- 
eral determination  of  the  lonians  was  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  who  were  in  their  com- 
mon name  to  supplicate  assiBtance. 

CXL  1 1.  These  lonians,  who  are  memben 
of  the  Panionium,  enjoy  beyond  all  whom  I 
have  known  purity  of  air  *  and  beauty  of  situa- 
tion ;  the  country  above  and  below  them,  as 
well  as  those  parts  which  lie  to  the  east  and 
west,  being  in  every  respect  less  agreeable. 
Some  of  them  are  both  cold  and  moist ;  others 
parched  by  the  extremity  of  the  heat.  Their 
language  possesses  four  several  distinctions. 
Miletus  •  is  their  first  dty  towards  the  south, 

to  introduce  the  opinion  of  Ifr  Richardson.  Tlie  Sadder, 
says  he,  are  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a  modem  Fuai 
destour  (priest)  wh<i  Uvod  about  three  centuries  ago. 
PVom  this  work,  ther^ore,  we  cannot  have  even  th« 
glimpse  of  an  original  tongue,  nor  any  thing  autlientic 
of  the  genius  of  the  lawgiver. 

Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Ouebres,  or  ancient  fiiv- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  deem  it  meritorious  to  put  iuects 
of  all  kinds  to  death.~r. 

4  Purify  0/  «>.}— These  advantt^es  of  situation,  and 
of  climate,  whidi  ttie  lonians  eiyoyed,  are  enumerated 
by  many  ancient  writers.  This  people,  unable  to  defend 
themselves  (says  tiie  Abbe  Bartiielemy)  against  the  Per- 
sians, consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  liberUca 
in  the  bosom  of  voluptuousness  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.— r. 

5  Miletus,  ^c. }— For  a  particular  account  of  the  i 
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next  to  which  are  Myus  and  Priene ;  all  these 
are  situate  in  Caiia,  and  use  the  same  hmguage. 
In  Lydia  are  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  Colophoni 
Lebedos,  Teos»  Claxomenas,  PhocKa,whichha?e 
a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves.  There  are 
three  other  cities  properly  called  Ionian ;  two 
of  these,  Samos  and  Chios,  are  situated  in  is. 
lands  :  the  other,  Erythrse,  is  on  the  continent. 
The  Chians  and  Erythneans  speak  alike ;  the 
Samian  tongue  is  materially  different.  These 
are  the  four  discriminations  of  language  to 
which  we  alluded. 

CXLIII.  Of  these  lonians,  the  ll^esians 
were  induced  to  court  the  friendship  of  Cyrus, 
from  apprehensions  of  his  power.  The  island, 
ers  hail  but  little  cause  of  fear,  for  the  Persians 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phoenicians,  and  were 
themselves  ignorant  of  maritime  afiairs.  The 
general  imbecility  of  Greece,  and  the  small  im- 
portance of  the  lonians  in  particular,  was  their 
motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  body 
of  that  nation  of  which  they  constituted  a  part ; 
Athens,  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  being  the  only 
one  of  any  distinction.  The  appellation  of 
lonians,  was  for  this  reason  disdained  by  the 
Athenians,  and  some  other  lonians,  which  pre- 
judice does  not  yet  appear  to  be  obliterated.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  above  twelve  cities  are 
proud  of  the  name,  and  have  in  consequence 
erected  a  sacred  edifice,  which  they  call  the 
Panionium.*  They  determined  to  admit  no 
other  of  the  Ionian  cities  to  this  temple,-  and 
the  privilege  was  desired  by  those  of  Smyrna 
alone. 

CXLIV.  The  Dorians  now  inhabiting  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Hezapolis, 
instituted  a  similar  exemption;  not  admitting 
the  neighbouring  Dorians,  nor  indeed  some  of 
their  ovin  people,  who  had  violated  a  sacred 
and  established   custom,    to   the   temple  of 


names  and  drenmstaiiceB  of  tfMse  Ionian  dtfes,  oonsolt 
Chandler  and  Foraeke. 

Mitatai  WM  the  Urth-plaee  of  ThalOB,  Claaomeiue  of 
A  imn  agorae,  Ephesoa  of  Farrtuuriiis,  Cotophon  of  XeiMv 

6  Pmtiomium  >«Aboat  «izt«ea  miles  to  tlie  aoatti  of 
Seals  Koovft  there  la  a  CfarlBtlMi  vilfa^  caDed  ChangleeL 
It  la  tapposed  Co  be  the  andeot  Panknimn,  where  the 
meetiiig  of  the  twelre  cities  of  Ionia  wae  held,  and  a 
solemn  sacrifice  perfbrmed  to  Neptone  Hdeeonias,  in 
whieh  the  people  of  Fklane  presided.«-i>0OOdk«L 

The  TlGllmsacrifloed  hi  thia  temple  was  a  boll}  and  it 
WW  deemed  u  aospldona  omen  If  he  lowed  wfayat  they 
were  condnctfaig  him  to  the  place  of  saeriiioe. 

This  ia  aUnded  to  in  Homer: 


Triope.'  The'  prize  of  these  games,  ifdiich  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopean  Apollo, 
was  formerly  a  tripod  of  brass,  which  the  victor 
was  not  expected  to  cany  away,"  but  to  leave 
as  a  votive  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  deity. 
A  man  of  Halicamassus,'  whose  name  was 
Agasides,  having  obtained  the  victory,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  custom  carried  the  tripod  to  his 
own  house,  where  it  was  openly  suspended. 
In  punishment  of  this  offence^  Halicamassus 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  by  the  five  cities  of  Lin- 
dus,  Jalyssus,  Camirus,  Cos,"  and  Cnidus." 

CXLV*  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  lonians 
divided  themselves  into  twelve  states,  and  were 
unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  more, 
simply  because  in  Peloponnesus  they  were 
originally  so  circumstanced  as  are  the  Achseans 
at  present,  by  whom  the  lonians  were  expelled. 
The  first  of  these  is  Pellene  near  Sicyen,  then 
^giraand  ^g«,  through  which  the  Crathis 
flows  with  a  never.£ailing  stream,  giving  its 
name  to  a  well-known  river  of  Italy.  Next  to 
these  is  Bura,  then  Uelice,  to  which  place  the 
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7  Temple  ef  7Wope.>-Triopium  was  a  dty  of  Caria, 
founded  by  Triopes,  son  of  Erysicthon.  Hence  Uie  Trio- 
pean promontory  took  its  name,  where  wee  a  temple 
known  onder  the  nameof  the  TTriopeaa  temple,  cooaecra. 
ted  to  Apollo.  TheDorianaherecelebratedgamesinhon. 
onr  of  that  god,  bnt  without  Joining  with  him  Neptnne 
and  the  nymphs. 

In  this  temple  was  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Dorians  of  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Thenm^lsB. 
•^Larcker. 

8  Woi  not  expected  to  carry  moajf.']r''lA  the  gamee  in 
honow  of  Apollo  and  Bacduie,  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  carry  the  prise  away  with  him.  It  remained 
in  the  temple  of  the  deity,  with  an  inscription  Bignlfyfai« 
the  names  of  the  persons  at  whose  coet  the  games  were 
celebrated,  with  that  of  the  viotorions  tribe-^LortAsr. 

0  Hatfoam4iMMfc>-The  slneerlty  of  Herodotus  is  eou 
inently  ooospicaooa  from  the  fidthful  manner  in  which 
he  relates  drcnmstances  bnt  little  honourable  either  for 
Halicarnaasos,  his  country,  or  eren  for  the  Athentans, 
who  had  expressed  themselres  anxious  to  receive  him 
into  the  number  of  tiMir  citiiens,  and  before  whom  he 
had  publicly  recited  his  Uatory.  See  also  chap.  dzvL 
of  this  book)  aBal8odUforeatpeasa8esinthe8d,6th,and 
7th  books.— AmAier. 

10  Cm.  >-Coa  waa  the  birth-place  of  Hippocratea— 7. 

11  CiM<fitf.>-CniduB  was  cetebratedfbr being  the  Urth. 
place  of  the  historian  Cteslas,  and  of  the  astronomer 
Endoxus,  and  no  less  so  from  being  peMewncd  of  the 
beautlfttl  Venus  of  Praxiteles.— T. 

The  medals  struck  at  CnidoB  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  represent,  as  may  be  presumed,  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles.  The  goddess  with  her  right  hand  conceala 
her  sex,  wUh  her  left  she  holds  some  linen  over  a  veesel 
of  perfumes.— Finyoge  dujeune  AtuuAarHi. 

It  is  perhape  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  cele- 
brated Venus  de  Medids  conceals  with  her  left  hand  the 
distinctton  of  her  sex,  whilst  her  right  is  elevated  to  her 
bosom.— r. 
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Tomans  fled  after  being  vanquished  in  battle  by 
the  Achseens.  Next  follow  iBgium,'  Rhypse, 
Putne,  Phans,  and  Olenus,  which  is  watered 
by  Finis,  a  considerable  river.  The  last  are 
Dyme,  and  Tritoea,  the  only  inland  dty. 

C  X  L  V  I.  These  are  the  twelve  states  of  the 
Achspans,  to  which  the  lonians  formerly  belong- 
ed, who,  for  this  reason,  constructed  an  equal 
number  of  cities  in  the  country  which  they  after  - 
wards  inhabited.  That  these  are  more  pro- 
perly lonians  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  assert  or  to  -imagine.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Abantes'  of  Euboea,  who  have  neither  name 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  Ionia,  form 
a  considerable  part  of  them.  They  are,  more- 
over, mixed  with  the  Minyan-Orchomenians,  | 
the  Cadmeans,  Dryopians,  Phocidians,  Molos-  ; 
sians,  the  Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  the  Dorians 


tion  was  provoked  by  the  murder  of  their  par> 
ents,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and  by 
their  being  afterwards  compelled  to  marry  the 
assassins The  above  happened  at  Miletus. 

CXLVII.  Of  those  chosen  by  these  loni- 
ans for  their  kings,  some  were  Lydians,  de- 
scended of  Glaucus,*  the  son  of  Hippolochus, 
and  others,  Caucon-Pylians,  of  the  race  of 
Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus.  Of  their  Ionian 
name  these  were  more  tenacious  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen ;  they  are  without  question 
true  and  genuine  lonians ;  but  this  name  may, 
in  fact,  be  applied  to  all  those  of  Athenian 
origin,  who  celebrate  the  Apaturian  festival,' 
ftom  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  £phe- 
sians  and  Colophonians  are  alone  excluded, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

CXLVIII.   Panionium  is  a  sacred  place* 


of  Epidaunis,  and  various  other  nations.  Even  on  Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  which  by 
those  who  migrating  from  the  Prytaneum"  of ,  ^^^  universal  consent  of  the  lonians  is  conse- 
Athens  esteem  themselves  the  most  noble  of  |  crated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.*  Mycale  is 
all  the  lonians,  on  their  first  settling  in  the 
country,  brought  no  wives,  but  married  a  num- 
ber of  Carian  women,  whose  parents  they  put 
to  death.     In  consequence  of  this  violence,  the 

women  made  a  compact  amongst  themselves,       ,    .j. 

,  .  ,    ^,        J  i.         ,\     ^,    .    J       r^  Invidious  as  it  may  appear,  we  cannot  help  remarkiiMr, 

which  they  debvered  to  their  daughters,  never    that  Uie  whole  version  of  this  episode  is  comparativdy 


4  Gfaucuj.]— Tills   is   the  Glaucus  who   relatet  ids 
genealogy  to  Diomed  in  the  sixth  boolc  of  the  Iliad. 

Hippolochui  mrriTcd  ;  flrom  him  J  came. 

The  honour'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name ; 

By  hit  dearee  I  acMiKht  Uw  Tn^an  tovn.  fcc—Pjyv. 


to  sit  at  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  call 
them  by  their  appropriate  names  j  which  resolu- 


1  Xgium.']-.The  inhabitants  of  this  place  having  van. 
quished  the  JEtoiians  in  a  naval  fight,  and  taken  from 
them  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  they  made  an  offering  of  the 
tenth  part  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  at  the  same  time  they 
tlemanded  of  the  god,  who  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks?  The  Pythian  answered  thus:  "The  best  cav. 
nlry  are  those  of  Tliessaly;  the  loveliest  women  are 
those  of  Sparta ;  they  who  drink  the  water  of  the  fair 
fountain  of  Arethusa  are  valiant;  but  the  Argives,  who 
inhabit  betwixt  Terinthus  and  Arcadia,  abounding  in 
flocks,  are  more  so.-.- As  for  yon,  O  .Sgians !  yon  are 
neither  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  even  the  tvi'elfth ; 
you  inspire  no  respect,  nor  are  of  the  smallest  importance. " 

S  Abantet.'y—TidB  people  cat  off  their  hair  before,  and 
Buflfered  it  to  grow  behind ;  being  a  valiant  race,  they 
did  this  to  prevent  the  enemy,  whom  they  always  boldly 
fronted,  seixing  them  by  the  hair.  For  the  same  reason 
Alexander  the  Oreat  ordered  his  general,  to  make  the 
troops  cut  off  their  hair.— XarcA^. 

3  Prytaneum.y-The  Prytaneum  was  the  senate-hoose 
<rf  Athens.  After  the  senators  were  elected,  presiding 
ofllcers  were  appointed,  who  were  called  Prytanes. 
There  were  fifty  of  these,  and  they  resided  constantly  in 
the  Prytaneum,  tliat  they  might  be  ready,  says  Potter, 
to  give  audience  to  whoever  had  any  thing  to  propose 
conceming  the  commonwealth.  In  the  same  place  also 
resided  other  citixena  who  had  rendered  important  ser- 
rlrcs  to  tlieir  country.  The  Prytaneum  was  sacred  to 
Vosta  i  it  was  not  appropriate  to  Athens :  mention  is 
made  of  tlie  Prytaneum  of  Siphms,  of  Cyxicum,  of  Synu 
cuse,  and  of  many  other  places.— 7*. 


defective  in  spirit  and  in  inclrtdy.— 7. 

5  Apaturian  fntieal  ]— This  was  first  instituted  at 
Athens,  and  thence  derived  to  the  rest  of  the  loDiais, 
Colophon  and  Ephesus  alone  excepted.  It  continued 
three  days  :  the  first  was  called  Dorpia,  from  Dorpos,  a 
supper;  on  the  evening  of  this  day  each  tribe  had  « 
separate  meeting,  at  wldch  a  sumptuoos  entertainment 
was  prepared.  The  second  day  was  named  Anarrusis. 
Victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva,  in  whose 
sacrifices,  as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  tlie  celestial  gods 
it  was  usual  to  tpni  tlie  head  of  the  victims  upwards 
towards  heaven.  The  third  day  wm  called  Kouivatiafe 
from  Kouroe,  a  youth,  or  Koura,  shaving.  The  young 
men  wlio  presented  themselves  to  be  inrolled  amongst 
the  dtisens  had  then  their  hair  cut  off  At  this  time 
their  fathen  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  both  themselves 
and  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  were  freebom  Athe^- 
nians.  For  farther  particulan  on  tliis  suyect,  consolt 
Ardibishop  Potter's  Antiquitiea  of  Greece.— r. 

6  Sacred  jt>fa<».>^Ampelus  and  Omphalos  were  the 
same  term  originally,  however  varied  afterwards,  and 
diflerflnUy  appropriated.  They  are  each  a  compmind 
from  Omphe,  and  relate  to  the  orai-ular  deity.  Ampelua, 
at  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  was  confessedly  so  denominated, 
from  its  beinga  sacred  place,  and  abounding  with  watery 
by  which  people  who  drank  them  were  supposed  to  be 
inspired.— ifryant 

7  Heliconian  A>p«i<fi«.}-Tbe  lonhuis  had  a  great 
veneration  for  Neptune ;  they  had  erecU»d  to  him  a  tem- 
ple at  HeUoe,  a  dty  of  Achaia,  when  that  country  be- 
longed to  them.  From  this  place  the  deity  took  his  name 
ofHeUooniua.  Homer  calls  him  Heliconian  king.  The 
lonians  giving  place  to  the  Achahuia,  carried  with  them 
to  Athens,  where  they  took  refuge,  Uie  worship  of  Nen. 
tunc:  afterwards  fixing  In  Asia,  Uiey  constructed  in 
Iwmour  of  this  divinity,  a  temple,  on  tiie  model  of  tliat 
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a  promontory,  projecting  itself  westward  to- 
wards Samos.  Upon  this  mountain  the  lonians 
assemble  from  their  different  cities,  to  celebrate 
the  Panionia.  Not  only  the  proper  names  of 
these  religious  ceremonies,  but  those  of  all  the 
other  Greeks,  terminate,  like  the  Persian  pro- 
per names,  in  the  same  letter. 

C  XLIX.  The  above  are  the  cities  of  Ionia. 
Those  of  JBoIia  are  Cyme,  sometimes  called 
Phryoonis,  Larissse,  Neontichus,  Temnos, 
Cilia,  Notium,  iBgiroessa,  Pitane,  ^gsea, 
Myrina  and  Grynia ;  these  were  original  cities 
of  ^olia.  They  were  formerly  twelve  in  num- 
ber on  the  continent ;  but  Smyrna,  which  was 
one  of  them,  tlie  lonians  divided  from  them. 
The  country  possessed  by  the  JBolians  is  in 
itself  more  excellent  than  Ionia,  though  much 
inferior  in  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

CL.  The  loss  of  Symma  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  incident  Some  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  had  raised  a  sedition,  and  had 
been  driven  from  their  country,  were  received 
into  Smyrna.  They  watched  their  opportunity, 
and  whilst  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  celebra- 
ting the  rites  of  Bacchus  without  the  town, 
they  secured  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  All  the  i£oUans  assembled  for  its 
relief:  they  afterwards  came  to  terms,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  lonians  should  retain  the 
city,  restoring  to  the  former  inhabitants  their 
household  goods.  The  Smymeans  were  in 
consequence  divided  among  the  other  cities, 
with  enjoyment  of  the  different  privileges  an- 
nexed to  each. 

CLL  The  above  are  the  jEolian  cities" 
on  the  continent,  among  which  we  have  not 
enumerated  those  of  mount  Ida,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  their  body. 
They  have  also  in  Lesbos  *  five  towns ;  there 


at  Helice.  Hiis  temple  was  in  the  territories  of  Friene, 
to  which  place  be  who  presided  at  Uto  sacriflces  waa 
obliged  to  belong,  its  inhabitants  giving  out  that  they 
fame  from  HeMce.—Larcher. 

8  MoHan  ctYie».]— The  .Solians  of  I^esbos  afBrmed, 
that  they  were  present  at  the  sioge  of  Troy,  under  the 
oommood  of  Pylsena,  whom  Homer  roalces  the  general 
of  the  PelasgL  A  plain  confession,  that  they  were  then 
called  Pelasgi  as  well  as  others. 

9  Le^fos.y-The  names  of  Arion  and  Terpander,  of 
PittacuB,  of  Alcaens,  and  of  Sappho,  and,  in  after  times, 
of  Theophanes  the  historian,  concur  in  makingthe  ishind 
of  Le&bos  a  just  ol^ect  of  classical  curiosity.  Arion  and 
Terpander  excelled  all  their  contemporaries  in  tJie 
science  and  practioe  of  music }  Fittacus  was  eminent  for 
his  wisdom ,  and  of  Alenus  and  Sappho  little  more  need 
be  said,  than  that  they  haye  ever  been  considered  as  the 
founders  of  lyric  poetry.  A  proper  opportunity  seems 
hero  to  present  itself,  of  informing  the  English  reader. 


is  a  sixth,  named  Arisba,  but  this  was  subdued 
I  by  the  Methymnteans,  although  allied  to  them 
by  blood.  They  moreover  possess  a  city  in 
Tenedos,'"  and  another  in  the  Hundred  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Ionian  islands,  were,  from  their 
sitiution,  secure  from  danger;  the  others  in- 
discriminately  agreed  to  follow  the  direction  and 
example  of  the  lonians. 

CLIL  The  lonians  and  iBolians  made  no 
delay  in  despatching  ambassadors  to  Sparta, 
who,  when  there,  selected  for  their  common 
orator  a  man  of  Phocsa,  whose  name  was  Py- 
thermus.  Habited  in  purple,"  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  greater  number  of  Spartans  together, 
he  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  ex- 
erted all  his  powers  to  prevail  on  them  to 
communicate  their  assistance.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  publicly 
resolved  not  to  assist  the  lonians.  On  the 
departure  of  the  ambassadors  they  nevertheless 
despatched  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as  of  the  lonians. 
Arriving  at  Phocsea,  they  sent  forward  to 
Sardis  one  Lacrines,  the  principal  man  of  the 
party,  who  was  commissioned  to  inform  Cyrus 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  resent  what- 
ever injury  might  be  offered  to  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities. 

CLIII.  Cyrus  gave  audience  to  Lacrines ; 
after  which  he  inquired  of  the  Grecians  around 
him,  who  these  Lacedaemonians  were,  and 
what  efiective  power  they  possessed,  to  justify 
this  lofty  hmguage  ?  When  he  was  satisfied  in 
these  particulars,  he  told  the  Spartan,  **  That 
men  who  had  a  large  void  space  in  their  city, 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding each  other,  could  never  be  to  him 
objects  of  terror :  he  further  observed,  that  if  he 
continued  but  m  health,  he  would  take  care  that 
their  concern  for  the  Ionian  troubles  should 
be  superseded  by  the  greatness  of  their  own." 
Cyrus  made  this  reflection  upon  the  Greeks, 
from   the  circumstance  of  their  having  large 


that  what  has  been  said  of  the  dissolute,  manners  of 
Sappho  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  who 
lived  a  long  time  after  her.  The  wines  of  Lesbos  were 
esteemed  the  finest  in  Greece :  it  is  now  called  Mlty. 
lene,  which  was  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
ishmd—r. 
10  renafof.3-.The  Grecian  fleet  which  proceeded  against 
Troy  lay  here.  It  retains  its  name,  is  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Turks,  and,  according  to  Pooocke,  exports  good  wiue 
and  brandy.— r. 

11  Habited  in  purple.'}^Thia  dress  was  the  most  liko- 
ly  to  make  him  conspicuous,  as  being  particularly  aHected 
by  women  ^-LarcAer. 
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public  sqiiAres*  for  the  convenience  of  trade ; 
the  Persians  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
care  of  Sardis  Cyrus  afterwards  intrusted  to 
Tabalus,  a  Persian ;  the  disposition  of  the  Ly- 
dian  treasures  he  intrusted  to  Pactyas,  a  Lydi- 
an:  Cyrus  himself  proceeded  to  Ecbatane, 
taking  Croesus  with  him.  The  lonians  he 
held  in  trifling  estimation,  compared  with  what 
he  expected  in  his  views  upon  Babylon  and  the 
Bactrians.  He  was  prepared  also  for  more  se- 
rious resistance  from  the  Sadans  and  Egyp- 
tians :  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  these  expeditions  himself,  and  to 
intrust  one  of  his  officers  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ionian  war. 

CLIV.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  left  Sardis, 
Pactyas  excited  the  Lydians  to  revolt  He 
proceeded  towards  the  sea,  and  having  all  the 
wealth  of  Sardis  at  command,  he  procured  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  on  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  coast  to  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ners; he  then  encamped  before  Sardis,  and 
besieged  Tabalus  in  the  citadel 

CLV.  Intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to 
Cyrus  on  his  mareh :  who  thus  addressed  Croe- 
sus on  the  subject :  *'  What  will,  in  your  opi- 
nion, Crcesus,  be  the  event  of  these  disturban- 
ces ?  The  Lydians  seem  inclined  to  provide 
sufficient  employment  for  me  and  trouble  for 
themselves  :  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  it  will  not 
be  better  to  reduce  them  altogether  to  servitude: 
I  appear  to  myself  in  the  situation  of  a  man, 
who,  destrojring  the  parent,  has  spared  the  child 
— You,  who  were  in  every  sense  the  parent  of 
the  Lydians,  remain  in  captivity ;  and  yet  I 
am  surprised  that  they,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
stored their  city,  rebel  against  my  power.** 
Croesus,  on  hearing  these  sentiments  of  Cyrus, 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Sardis.  "  Sir,*'  he 
replied,  **  your  remarks  are  certainly  reasonable ; 
but  do  not,  in  your  anger,  destroy  an  ancient 
city,  which  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  the  for- 
mer or  present  commotions.  Of  its  preceding 
troubles  I  was  the  occasion,  the  penalty  of  which 
I  suffer  in  my  own  person ;  Pactyas,  who  has 
abused  your  confidence,  is  the  author  of  the 
present;  let  him,  therefore,  be  the  object  of 
your  resentment ;  but  let  the  Lydians  be  for- 
given, who  may  easily  be  prevented  from  giving 


1  Large  public  »qwMret.y^I  have  my  doubts  whether 
Herodotus  was  not  mlsiiifonncd  in  this  parUcnlar.  Xeno- 
phon  properly  distinguishes  the  public  square  which  was 
occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  magistrates,  and  those  ap- 
propriated to  the  education  of  youth,  from  those  places  in 
which  proyisions  and  merchandise  were  sold  —'Larcker 


you  trouble  or  alarm  hereafter.  Let  their  arms 
be  taken  finom  them ;  let  them  be  commaoded 
to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and  buskins 
about  their  legs ;  sufler  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  dancing,  music,  and  other  feminine 
accomplishments ;  you  will  soon  see  them  lose 
the  dignity  of  manhood,*  and  be  effectually 
delivered  from  all  future  apprehensions  of  their 
revolt. 

CLVL  These  suggesticms  Croesus  was  in- 
duced to  make,  because  he  thought  that  even 
this  situation  would  be  better  for  his  country 
than  a  state  of  actual  servitude.  He  was  wdl 
assured,  that  unless  what  he  had  urged  was 
forcible,  Cyrus  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
alter  his  determination.  He  reflected  also  on 
the  probaUlity  of  the  Lydians  revolting  in  fu- 
ture,  if  they  escaped  the  present  danger,  and 
their  consequent  and  unavoidable  destruction, 
Cyrus  took  in  good  part  the  remonstrance  of 
Crcesus,  with  which,  forgetting  his  resentment, 
he  promised  to  comply.  He,  ih  consequence, 
despatched  Mazares  the  Mede,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  enforce  these  observances  among 
the  Lydians,  which  Crcesus  had  recommended. 
He  fiuther  ordered  all  those  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Lydian  revolt,  ex- 
cepting Pactyas,  whom  he  desired  to  be  brought 
a  prisoner  to  his  presence. 

CLVII.  These  commands  he  issued  in  his 
progress,  and  he  marched  without  delay  to 
Persia.  As  soon  as  Pact3ras  was  informed 
that  an  army  was  advancing  to  oppose  him,  he 
fled  in  affright  to  Cyme.  Mazares  proceeded 
instantly  to  Sardis,  with  a  small  division  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus.  When  he  heard  of  the  flight 
of  Pactyas,  his  first  step  was  to  compel  the 
Lydians  to  the  observance  of  what  C]mis  had 
commanded.  This  proved  so  eflectual  that  it 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
Lydians.  Mazares  then  despatched  messengers 
to  Cyme,  demanding  the  person  of  Pactyas : 
with  this  the  Cymeans  hesitated  to  comply,  and 
first  of  all  sent  persons  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Branchidie,  for  directions  how  to  act.     This 


8  Loie  the  dignify  of  fmiiiAocNf.>— These  peoide  be- 
came BO  efRnninate,  that  the  word  ludixeim  sigirifled  to 
dance :  tlie  Romans  also  called  dances  and  pantomimes 
hidionet  and  huiiit  whidi  words  are  deriyed,  not  from 
hidtu,  bnt  from  the  Lydians ;  for  the  Latins  used  Ludusi, 
Surus,  Sorl,  for  Lydus,  Syms,  and  Syria. 

Xerxes  compelled  the  Babylonians,  who  had  revolted 
flrom  him,  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct  He  forbade  their 
carrying  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  learn  the  practice  of 
music,  to  hare  in  their  cities  plaoes  of  debauch,  and  to 
wear  long  tonics.— Loroler. 
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oracle  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  con- 
sulted both  by  the  lonians  and  ^olinns  :  it  is 
in  the  territories  of  Miletus,  beyond  the  port 
of  Panormus.* 

CLVIIIj  Their  messengers  were  directed 
to  inquire  what  conduct,  with  respect  to  Pac- 
tyas,  would  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of 
the  gods :  they  were  in  answer  commanded  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Persians ;  which  step, 
on  their  return,  was  about  to  be  followed.  In 
contradiction  to  the  general  inclination,  Aris- 
todicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  man  exceedingly 
popular,  distrusted  the  interpretation  of  the 
oracle,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  messengers.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  a  second  message  of 
inquiry  should  be  sent  to  the  oracle,  and  he 
himself  was  among  the  persons  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

CLIX.  On  their  arrival  at  Branchidue, 
Aristodicus  was  the  person  who  addressed  the 
oracle,  which  he  did  thus  : — "  To  avoid  a  cruel 
death  iirom  the  Peraians,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian, 
fled  to  us  for  refuge ;  the  Persians  required  us 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands ;  much  as  we 
are  afraid  of  their  power,  we  fear  still  more  to 
withdraw  our  protection  from  a  suppliant ;  till 
we  know  your  immutable  opinion  of  such  con- 
duct." He  nevertheless  received  the  same 
answer ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  deliver  up 
Pactyas.  To  give  greater  force  to  what  he  had 
said,  AriBtodicus  made  a  circle  round  the  tem- 
pie,  and  from  such  nests  as  were  built  on  the 
outside  he  took  the  young.  In  consequence  of 
his  doii^  this,  a  voice  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  temple, 
"  Impious  man !  how  darest  thou  to  injure 
those  who  have  sought  my  protection?"  In 
answer  to  this,  Aristodicus  replied  with  perfect 
composure,  **  Are  you  attentive  to  those  who 
have  sought  yoiur  protection,  and  do.  you  com- 
mand  us  to  abandon  those  who  have  sought 
cure  ?"  "  Yes,"  returned  the  oracle,  "  I  do 
command  it,  that  such  impious  men  as  you* 

3  Fori  of  PoMormuM.y^lt  will  be  proper  to  remember 
here,  that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  that 
this  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  port  of  FHnormos, 
in  the  ricinity  of  Epheatia.— r. 

4  Such  impwut  men  om  jf0t(.>- Dr  Jortin  remarics,  that 
Jnstioe,  diaiity,  piety,  and  faith,  were  not  with  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  cnltivated  logical  or  philosophical 
divinity,  what  our. Saviour  and  his  apostles  meant  by 
these  virtues.  Those  doctors  caUed  that  man  i^us  and 
holy  who  stripped  himself  to  enrich  the  priests,  who 
built  cfanrchcs  and  monasteries,  who  neither  r^ected  nor 
negleeted  any  thing  which  the  pope  required  to  be  believ. 
ed  and  performed.  The  remark  applies,  with  poculiar 
force  and  tmth,  to  the  times  and  circumstances  discuss. 
ed  in  the  chapter  before  us.— 7. 


may  perish  the  eooner,  and  that  you  may  never 
more  trouble  me  about  delivering  up  sup- 
pliants." 

CLX.  The  Cymeans  deliberating  on  this 
answer,  resolved  to  take  a  middle  step,  that 
they  might  neither  offend  heaven,  by  abandon- 
ing one  who  had  sought  their  protection,  nor 
expose  themselves  to  the  indignation  of  Cyrus, 
by  refusing  his  request  Pactyas,  therefore, 
was  privately  despatched  to  Mitylene.  From 
hence  also  Mazares  demanded  him,  and  for  a 
certain  compensation  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene agreed  to  deliver  him.  This,  however,  as 
the  matter  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  I 
pretend  not  positively  to  assert.  The  Cymeans, 
hearing  the  danger  of  Pactyas,  sent  a  vess^^l  to 
Lesbos,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Chios. 
He  here  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.* 
The  Chians  were  prevailed  on  by  the  offer  of 
Atemeus,  a  place  in  Mysia  opposite  to  Les« 
bos,  to  take  him  forcibly  from  hence,  and  sur- 
render him '  to  his  enemies.  The  Persians 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  complying  with  the 
wish  of  Cyrus,  to  have  Pact3ras  delivered  alive 
into  his  hands.  Long,  however,  after  this  ev^nt, 
the  Chians  refused  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Atameus  in  any  of  their  sacred  cere- 
monies ;  they  speared  to  hold  it  in  particular 
detestation,  and  it  was  not  in  any  form  intro- 
duced in  their  temples. 

CLXL  After  Pactyas  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Chians,  Mazares  proceeded  to  reduce  those 
to  obedience  who  had  opposed  Tabalus.  The 
Prienians  were  subdued  and  sold  for  slaves; 
the  plains  of  the  Meander,  and  the  city  of  Mag-  • 
nesia,  were  given  up  for  plunder  to  the  soldiere  : 
after  these  events  Mazares  fell  a  victim  to  a 
sudden  disease. 

CLXI  I.  Harpagus  the  Mede  was  appointed 
to.succeed  him  :  this  was  the  man  whom  As- 
tyages  had  entertained  with  so  unnatural  a  feast, 
and  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  in  obtaining  the 
kingdom  i   him  Cyrus  appointed  to  the  com- 

ft  JiftiMrea.3— Minenra  PoUouchos,  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel  All  citadels  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  tUs  goddess,  where  also  she  had  usually  a 
temple. 

Soon  at  to  niont  topmott  tover  th«y  come. 

And  awftil  raaeh  the  hiRh  PaUsdlan  Aaau—Pvp^  11,  vf . 

6  Surrender  Atm.  3—Charon  the  Lampsacenlan,  says 
Plutarch,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  Herodotus,  relat- 
ing this  matter  concerning  Pactyas,  diarges  neither  thb 
Mitylenians  nor  Chians  with  any  such  actioa  These 
are  his  words :— "  Pactyas,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  army,  fled  first  to  Mitylene,  then  to  Chios, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.— l^/tctorcA  on  tht  tna* 
lignitg  ofHerodotui. 
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mand  of  his  anny.  On  his  arrival  in  Ionia,  be  ' 
blockaded  the  different  towns,  by  tbrowing  up  i 
entrenchments  before  them  ;  Phooea  was  the  , 
first  dty  of  Ionia  which  thus  fell  into  his  hands. 

CLXIIL  The  Phocseans  were  the  first  of ; 
the  Greeks  who  made  long  voyages.  The  Ad- 
riatic  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  Iberia  and  Tar- 
tessus,  were  first  of  all  explored  by  them.  Their 
vessels  were  not  round  but  of  fifty  oars.  On 
their  touching  at  Tartessus,*  they  conciliated 
the  fiivour  of  Arganthonius,*  sovereign  of  the 
place ;  he  had  then  governed  the  Tartessians 
for  the  space  of  eighty  years,  and  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  formed  such  a  regard  for  the  Pho- 
cnans,  that,  soliciting  them  to  leave  Ionia,  he 
gave'them  permission  to  choose  within  his  ter- 
ritories whatever  situation  they  might  prefer. 
On  their  refusal  of  his  offer,  and  when  he  heard 
itom  them  that  the  power  of  the  Mede  was 
continually  increasing,  he  supplied  them  with 
money  to  buUd  vralls  to  their  dty.  The  extent 
of  the  walls,  which  were  of  many  fiiriongs,  the 
size  of  the  stones,  with  the  skill  of  the  work- 
manship,Buffidently  attest  the  donor's  liberality. 

CLXIV.  The  Phocsnns  being  thus  pro- 
vided with  walls,  Harpagus  advanced  and  at- 
tacked their  dty.  He  offered  them  terms,  and 
engaged  to  leave  them  unmolested,  if  they 
would  suffer  one  of  their  towers  to  be  demo- 
lished, and  give  up  some  one  edifice  '  for  a  sa- 


1  7arfiMft««.>.TtoteflBii8  stood  between  the  two  bran. 
ches  of  the  river  Bvtls,  which  it  formed  in  its  piuaage 
through  the  lake  Libystimu,  and  most  commodioos,  in 
oonieqa«noe,  it  was  for  the  porposee  of  navigation  and 
trade.  This  people  gave  their  name  not  only  to  the  island 
and  river  on  which  their  dty  was  bnUt,  but  also  to  the 
whole  ooontry,  which  was  called  Tarteasns.  Bochart 
Infonns  ns,  that  Oades  and  Carteia  were  anciently 
ealled  Tarteesus,  and  thfaiks  that  the  former  was  bnilt 
by  the  Tnnddsh  of  scripture,  immediately  after  the  dls. 
persion,  and  the  two  latter,  long  afterwards,  by  the 


S  ArgatUhomiw.y^'nat  Herodotoa  may  not,  fai  this 
instance,  be  acnised  of  falsehood,  be  it  known  that  in 
these  oor  times,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Put,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  flfty.three. 
He  was  invited  from  his  n»idence  in  the  country  to  Lon. 
don,  by  king  Charles,  as  a  miracle  of  longevity,  where  he 
died,  the  change  of  air  and  of  diet  not  agreeing  with  him. 
In  all  probabUity  if  he  had  staid  at  home,  he  might  have 
lived  longer.  What  is  more  remarkable,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred,  he  was  tried  for  his  life;  ob  vim  illatam 
vlrgini.— Pa/ifMrtu#. 

3  Some  one  edijSee.y—Thiji  passage  is  involved  in  some 
ohscurity.  The  commentators  understand  a  temple,  M. 
Reiske  wishes  to  make  an  addition  of  the  word  mithrc. 
But  the  Persians  did  not  confine  the  deity  ydtbin  walls. 
Perhaps,  says  Wesseling,  Harpagus  was  8ati8fi<>d  with 
their  consecrating  one  single  building,  in  token  of  sub- 
jectloa    For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  king,  having 


cred  purpose.  From  their  aversion  to  servitude, 
the  inhabitants  requested  a  day  to  deliberate  on 
his  proposal ;  desiring  him  in  that  interval  to 
withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus  avowed  him- 
self  consdous  of  their  intentions,  but  granted 
their  request  Immediately  on  his  retiring 
from  their  walls,  the  Phocaeans  prepared  their 
fifty-oared  galleys,  in  which  they  placed  their 
families  and  effects.  They  collected  also  the 
statues  and' votive  offerings  finom  their  temples, 
leaving  only  paintings,  and  such  works  of  iron 
or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily  be  removed. 
With  these  they  embarked,  and  directed  their 
course  to  Chios.  Thus  deserted  by  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Persians  took  possession  of  Phocsea. 

CLXV.  On  their  arrival  at  Chios,  they 
made  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  the 
^nussas  islands ;  not  succeeding  in  their  ob- 
ject, as  the  Chians  were  afraid  of  bdng  by  these 
means  injured  in  their  commerce,  the  Phocs- 
ans  proceeded  to  Cymus.*  In  this  place,  twenty 
years  before,  they  had,  under  some  oracular  di- 
rection, built  a  town,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Alalia.  Arganthonius  in  the  mean 
while  had  died,  and  the  Phocseans  in  their  way 
to  Cymus  touched  at  Phocaea,  where  they  put 
to  death  every  one  of  the  garrison,  which  had 
been  left  by  Harpagus  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  After  this  they  bound  themselves  under 
solemn  curses  never  to  desert  each  other. 
They  farther  agreed  by  an  oath  never  to  return 
to  Phocsea,  till  a  red-hot  ball,  which  they  threw 
into  the  sea,  should  rise  again.  Notwithstand- 
ing  these  engagements,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were,  during  the  vogage,  seized  with  so 
tender  and  such  affectionate  regret  for  their 
andent  residence,  that  they  returned  to  Pho- 
caea.  Such  of  them  as  adhered  to  their  former 
solemn  resolutions,  proceeded  in  their  course 
from  ^nusse  to  Cymus. 

CLXVL  Here  they  settled,  lived  in  peace 
with  the  andent  inhabitants  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  and  erected  some  temples.  In  con- 
sequence,  however,  of  their  committing  depre- 
dations on  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tyrrheni. 
ans  and  Carthaginians  collected  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels  to  oppose  them.  The  Phocseans  on 
their  part  were  not  inactive ;  they  also  fitted 
out  sixty  vessels,  and  advanced  to  meet  their 
adversaries  on  the  Sardinian  sea.     The  fleets 

a  palace  in  every  large  town  of  his  dominions)  the  build- 
ing which  Harpagus  demanded,  was  probably  intended 
for  his  residence,  whenever  ho  might  happ<>n  to  visit 
Phocsea ;  or  it  might  perhaps  be  intended  for  the  goviT. 
nor,  his  representatlvo.— LarcA^. 
4  This  Lb  Corsica.— T. 
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engaged,  tbe  Phocsans  conquered,  but  obtain- 
ed what  might  be  tenned  a  Cadmean  victory.* 
They  lost  forty  of  their  vessels,  and  the  twenty 
which  remained  were  unfit  for  all  service.  Re- 
turning, therefore,  to  Alalia,  they  got  tc^ther 
their  families  and  effects,  loaded  their  ships 
with  all  that  they  could  carry,  and,  abandoning 
Cymus,  directed  their  course  to  Rhegium. 

CLXVIL  On  board  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  were  a  number  of  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  were  carried  on  shore,  and  stoned 
to  death.  After  which  enormity  it  happened 
that  all  the  men,  cattle,  and  different  animals 
belonging  to  Agylk,'  which  approached  this 
spot,  were  seized  with  convulsions,  and  defor- 
mity  of  one  kind  or  other.  This  circumstance, 
and  a  wish  to  atone  for  their  crime,  induced  the 
people  of  Agylla  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle. 
The  Pythian  directed  them  to  perform,  what 
is  stUl  observed  as  a  custom  among  them  ;  they 
instituted  magnificent  funeral  rites  in  honour 
of  those  who  had  been  slain,  and  they  introduc- 
ed in  their  honour  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exeidses.  Such  was  the  &te  of  this  portion 
of  the  Phocseans.  They  who  retired  to  Rhe- 
gium took  possession  of  a  part  of  ^notria,  and 
built  a  city  called  HyeU.  To  this  they  were 
persuaded  by  a  man  of  Posidonia,  who  instruct- 
ed them  that  the  oracle  really  intended  them  to 
btiild  a  mausoleum  to  the  hero  Cymus,  and  not 
a  dty  in  the  island  of  that  name. — Such  is  the 
history  of  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia. 

CLXVIII.  The  fortune  of  the  Teians  was 
nearly  similar;  Harpagus  having  taken  their 
city  by  blockade  they  embarked,  and  passed 
over  into  Thrace ;  here  they  built  Abdera,'  the 
foundations  of  which  were  originally  laid  by 
Timesius  *  of  Gazomense.    He  enjoyed  no  ad- 

5  Cadmean  rietory.'}—The  origin  of  this  prorerb  is 
TsriooBly  reiatod.  SaidM  says,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  became  a  inroverb,  becaose  Cadmns  having  de- 
stroyed the  dragon,  which  guarded  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Bfars,  liyed  afterwards  for  the  space  of  eight  years  in 
servitude  to  Mars.  It  was  applied  universally  to  those 
whose  ostensible  superiority  was  acoompauied  with  real 
disadvantage.— r. 

6  This  was  Caare  in  Etmria. 

7  Abdera."}— Of  tbh  place  many  singularities  are  related 
by  Lodan  and  Pliny.  The  grass  of  the  country  was  so 
strong,  that  such  horses  as  eat  of  it  ran  mad.  Theinha. 
Utants  were  aflBcted  with  a  fever,  widch  so  disturbed 
tlieir  imaginations,  that  Ihey  fimdcd  themselves  actors, 
siDd  were,  during  the  delirium,  eternally  repeating  some 
verses  from  the  Andromeda  of  Euripidea  It  produced 
however,  many  famous  men.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Demoeritns,  of  Protagoras,  Anaxardios,  HecataBns,and 
others.— r. 

9  rim«nu«.>- Larcher,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
and  ^fan,  reads  TimeslaB.  llie  reading  tn  all  the  manu- 
scripts  and  editions  of  Herodotus,  is  Timraiua. 


vantage  from  his  labours,  but  was  banished  by 
the  ThfBcians,  though  now  venerated  by  the 
Teians  of  Abdera  as  a  hero. 

CLXIX.  These  lonians  alone,  through  a 
warm  attachment  to  liberty,  thus  abandoned 
their  native  country.  The  rest  of  these  people, 
excepting  the  Milesians,  met  Harpagus  in  the 
field,  and  like  their  friends  who  had  sought 
another  residence,  fought  like  men  and  patriqts. 
Upon  being  conquered,  they  continued  in  their 
several  cities,  and  submitted  to  the  wills  of  their 
new  masters.  The  Milesians,  who,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  had  formed  a  league  of  amity 
with  Cyrus,  lived  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
Thus  was  Ionia  reduced  a  second  time  to  ser- 
vitude. Awed  by  the  &te  of  their  countrymen 
on  the  continent,  the  lonians  of  the  islands, 
without  any  resistance,  submitted  themselves  to 
Harpagus  and  Cyrus. 

CLXX.  The  lonians,  though  thus  depress- 
ed, did  not  omit  assembling  at  Panionium, 
where,  as  I  have  been  informed.  Bias  of  Priene. 
gave  them  advice  so  fuU  of  wisdom,  that  their 
compliance  with  it  would  have  rendered  them 
the  happiest  of  the  Greeks.  He  recommended 
them  to  form  one  general  fleet,  to  proceed  with 
this  to  Sardinia,  and  there  erect  one  city  capa- 
ble of  receiving  all  the  lonians.  Thus  they 
might  have  lived  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
and,  possessing  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands, 
might  have  been  secure  of  the  dependence  of 
the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  their  continuance 
in  Ionia  rendered  every  expectation  of  their  re- 
covering their  independence  altogether  impossi- 
ble. This,  in  their  fiUlen  condition,  was  the 
advice  of  Bias:  but  before  their  calamities, 
Thales  the  Milesian,  who  was  in  fiM:t  of  Phoo- 
nidan  origin,  had  wisely  counselled  them  to 
have  one  general  representation  of  the  lonians 
at  Teos,  this  being  a  central  situation ;  of  which 
the  other  cities,  still  using  their  own  customs 
and  laws,  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Such  were  the  different  sugges- 
tions of  these  two  persons. 

CLXXL  On  the  reduction  of  Ionia,  Har- 


Timesias  was  governor  of  CHaaomensa,  and  a  man  of 
great  integrity.  Envy,  wMch  always  persecutes  such 
characters,  ultimately  effected  his  disgrace.  He  was  for 
a  time  regardless  of  its  consequences:  but  it  at  length 
banished  him  from  liis  country.  He  was  passing  by  a 
sdiool,  before  whirh  the  boys,  dismissed  by  their  master, 
were  playing-.  Two  of  them  were  qmuTelling  about  a 
I^ece  of  string.  '*  I  wish,"  says  one  of  them,  **  I  might 
so  dash  out  the  brains  of  Hmesias.*'  Hearing  this,  he 
concluded  that  if  he  was  thus  hated  by  boys,  as  well  as 
men,  the  dislike  of  his  person  must  be  universal  indeed  j 
he  therefore  voluntarily  banhtlied  himself.— .AYion. 
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pigug  inoorponted  the  lonians  and  ^olians 
with  his  forces,  and  proceeded  against  the  Ca- 
rians,  Caunians,  and  Lycians.  The  Cariana 
formerly  were  islanders,  in  subjection  to  Mi- 
nos, and  called  Leleges.'  But  I  do  not,  after 
the  strictest  examination,  find  that  they  ever 
paid  tribute.  They  supplied  Minos,  as  often 
as  he  requested,  with  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
at  the  period  of  his  great  prosperity  and  various 
victories,  were  distinguished  above  their  neigh- 
hours  by  their  ingenuity.  Three  improve- 
Oients  now  in  use  among  the  Greeks  are  im- 
puted to  them.  The  Caiians  were  the  first 
who  added  crests  to  their  hehnets,  and  orna- 
ments to  their  shields.  They  were  also  the 
first  who  gave  the  shield  its  handle.'  Before 
their  time,  such  as  bore  shields  had  no  other 
means  of  using  them,  but  by  a  piece  of  leather 
suspended  from  the  neck  over  the  left  shoulder. 
At  a  long  interval  of  time,  the  Dorians  and 
lonians  expelled  the  Carians,  who  thus  driven 
from  the  islands  settled  on  the  continent  The 
above  information  concerning  the  Carians  we 
receive  from  Crete;  they  themselves  contra^ 
diet  it  altogether,  and  affirm  that  they  are  ori- 
ginal natives  of  the  continent,  and  had  never 
but  one  name.  In  confirmation  of  this  they 
Uiow  at  Mylassa,"  a  very  ancient  structure,  built 
in  honour  of  the  Carian  Jove,  to  the  privileges 
of  which  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  are  also  ad- 
mitted, as  being  of  the  same  origin.  According 
to  their  account,  Lydus,  Misus,  and  Cares, 
were  brothers ;  the  use  of  the  above  temple  is 


1  CaUad  L^ega^y-Thej  are  diatiBgiilshed  from  the 
Leloge8  by  Homer,  who  makes  them  two  dijitinct  peo- 
ple.   See  book  10th  of  the  Iliad: 

Th«  CariiiBty  CvicoMt  the  Pelaigiui  hot. 
And  I  Llni'i,  «wamp  alenK  the  coast. 

And  here  again  I  most  censnre  Mr  Pope.  Homer 
rails  the  PekMgi,  Km,  which  strong  epithet  is  totally 
omitted  fai  the  tnmslation.  Strabo  in  his  ISth  book,  calk 
the  Leleges,  rXMifratf ,  wanderers. 

2  11$  handle. y-\X  appears  from  Homer,  that  in  the 
tima  of  the  Trojan  war  the  buckler  had  two  handles  of 
wood,  one  through  which  the  arm  mtrs  pftssed ;  the  other 
was  grasped  by  the  hand,  to  regulate  its  movement  See 
lUad  8,  lOa  This  particularity  b  omitti^d  by  Mr  Pope,  who 
contents  himself  with  saying,  sliield  of  gold.  The  origl. 
nal  is,  the  shield  is  entirely  of  gold,  handles  and  alL— 
««»•»««  Tf  ntu  «umit—mT. 

Sophocles,  Uierefore,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachro- 
nism, in  giving  the  shield  of  Ajax  a  handle  of  leather. 
— LarcA^r. 

3  3fjf&i<ni.3— Now  called  Melasso.  Besides  the  tem. 
pie  here  mentioned  there  was  another  of  great  antiquity, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  a/tertimca  a  beautiful 
temple  was  oonstnu-ted  hero,  sacred  to  Augustus  and 
to  Rome.  It  is  at  the  present  day  remarkable  for  pro- 
diu-ing  the  best  tobacco  in  Turkey.— r. 


therefore  granted  to  their  descoodants,  but  to 
no  other  nation,  though  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  the  same  language. 

CLXXII.  The  Caunians  are  in  my  opinioo 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
they  assert  themselves  to  have  come  from 
Crete.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decision  on 
the  subject;  but  it  is  certain,  that  either  they 
adopted  the  Carian  language,  or  the  Carians 
acconunodated  themselves  to  theirs.  Their 
Uws  and  customs  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  other  nations,  and  no  less  so  from  the  Ca- 
rians. Among  them  it  is  esteemed  highly  men- 
torious  to  make  drinking  parties,  to  which 
they  resort  in  crowds,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  according  to  their  different  ages  aod 
attachments.  In  earlier  times  they  adopted  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  foreign  nations ;  but 
determining  afterwards  to  have  no  deities  but 
those  of  their  own  country,  they  assembled  of 
all  ages  in  arms,  and  rushing  forwards,  bran. 
dishing  their  spears  as  in  the  act  of  pursuit, 
they  stopped  not  until  they  came  to  the  nuMin. 
tains  of  Calynda,  crying  aloud  that  they  were 
expelling  their  foreign  gods.* 

CLXXIII.  The  Lycians  certainly  derive 
their  origin  from  Crete.*  The  whole  of  this 
island  was  formerly  possessed  by  barbarians ; 
but  a  contest  for  the  supreme  power  arising 
between  Sarpedon  and  Minos,  the  sons  <^ 
Europa,*  Minos  prevailed,  and  expelled  Sar. 
pedon  and  his  adherents.  These,  in  leav- 
ing their  country,  came  to  that  part  of 
Asia  which  is  called  Milyas.     The  country  of 


4  Foreign  godt.>-The  gods  of  all  polytheists,  obeorre* 
Mr  Hume,  are  no  better  than  the  elyea  or  iairiea  of  our 
ancestors.  These  pretended  religionists  admowiedgv  no 
being  which  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  ddty.  The 
Chinese,  when  their  prayers  are  not  answered,  beat 
their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laphwden  are  any  large 
stone  which  tliey  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary  shape. 
The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  account  for  ani. 
mal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued  by  the  ▼iolen^ 
of  earth-born  men,  w1m>  were  their  enemies,  had  fonn«-. 
ly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves  under  the  aem. 
blance  of  beasts.  Not  even  the  immortal  gods,  said  some 
German  nations  to  Cspsar,  are  a  match  for  the  Sueri— - 
Etaajf  on  the  Natural  Historjf  of  Religim*. 

5  Cr»l«.3— Now  called  Candia.  Fur  an  aeoount  of  its 
precise  circumstances  consult  Pocot&a— T. 

6  Eturopa.y^'Vha  popular  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  or  to  justify  any  elabonuie 
discussion.  TUs  name,  however,  may  be  introduoed 
amongst  a  thousand  others  to  prove  how  little  it  becosites 
any  person  to  speak  peremptorily,  and  with  decision, 
upon  any  of  these  more  andent  peraonagea.  According 
to  Lndan,  Europe  and  Astarte  were  the  same,  and  wor. 
shipped  with  divine  honours  in  Syria.  She  Is  also  e 
ed  the  same  with  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods.^7 
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the  Ljcians  was  formerly  called  Milyas,  and 
the  Milyans  were  aodently  known  by  the  name 
of  SolymL  Here  Sarpedon  governed;  bis  sub- 
jects retained  the  names  they  brought,  and  in- 
deed  they  are  now  by  their  neighbours  called 
Terrailians.'  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  being 
also  driven  from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus, 
went  to  Sarpedon,  at  Termilse ;  in  process  of 
time  the  nation  was  after  him  called  Lydans. 
Their  laws  are  partly  Cretan"  and  partly  Ca- 
rian.  They  have  one  distinction  fiom  which 
they  never  deviate,  which  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  they  take  their  names  from  their  mo- 
thers,* and  not  from  their  fathers.  If  any  one 
is  asked  concerning  ids  family,  he  proceeds 
immediately  to  give  an  account  of  his  descent. 


7  TermOiaiu.'y-Tkej  are  sometimes  oOled  Telmissi. 
I  believe  tliey  both  mean  the  same  thing,  both  names 
routing  to  the  kind  of  armour  in  nse  among  them :  the 
first  denoting  the  short  sword,  or  poniard,  the  last  the 
fioiver  and  arrows,  for  which  tiie  Cretans  were  ftonous, 
and  both  wldch  Herodotus  iq»propriates  to  the  Lydans, 
in  bookXhe  seventh. 

8  Partly  Cretan.'] — The  following  singular  dirum. 
stance  is  related  hj  JElian.  *<The  Cretans,**  says  he, 
«•  are  skilful  ardien.  With  thoir  darts  they  wound  the 
wild  goats  which  feed  upon  the  mountains.  The  goats, 
nu  perceiving  themselvee  struck,  immediately  eat  the 
herb  dictamus }  as  soon  as  they  have  tasted  it,  the  darts 
fall  from  the  wound.*  r. 

0  Prom  their  moiker$.'}—ThRy  also  called  themselves 
sons  of  Thetis,  this  probably  they  did  in  consequenoe  of 
the  strange  custom  here  mentioned,  and  to  confront  the 
like  ridiculous  fictions  of  other  nations. 

Moreovor,  over  the  diflferent  companies  (r*  #vr«im«i, 
or  maifutt)  into  which  the  Cretans  were  divided,  a  wo. 
nian  presided,  had  the  care  and  management  of  the 
whole  family,  provided  for  them,  and  at  table  distribut. 
ed  the  choicest  pieces  to  those  who  had  distinguidied 
tlieinadvee,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  This  female 
government  arose  from  the  foregoing  jdea,  their  pretend- 
ed descent  from  Thetis :  but  the  youth  under  seventeen 
were  under  the  care  of  a  master,  who  was  called  their 
DaOwr.    See  Meursius,  c.  16, 17.  Creto. 

BeUerophon  slew  a  wild  boar,  which  destroyed  all  the 
oattle  and  fruits  of  the  Xanthians,  but  for  his  services  he 
received  no  compensatioa  He  therefore  prayed  to 
Neptune,  and  obtained  from  him,  that  all  the  fields  of 
the  Xanthians  should  exhale  a  salt  dew,  and  be  univer. 
eally  corrupted.  This  continued  till,  regarding  the  sup. 
liHcations  of  the  women,  he  prayed  a  second  time  to 
Neptune,  to  nmorB  this  effect  of  his  indignation  from 
them.  Hence  a  law  was  instituted  amongst  the  Xan- 
thians,  that  they  should  derive  their  names  from  their 
mothers,  and  not  from  their  faiben.'^PbUarch  on  the 
yirttm  of  Women. 

The  country  of  the  Xanthians  was  in  Lyda.  If  this 
curtom  commenced  with  the  Xanthiana,  the  Lydans 
doubtless  adopted  it  Amongst  these  people  the  inheri. 
taaoe  deaceaded  to  the  daughters,  the  sons  were  exdud- 
ed.— ZarcAer. 

No  less  singular  is  the  custom  whidi  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  called  Borough  ^iglish,  which 
iirdains  that  the  youngest  son  shall  inlicrit  the  estate,  in 
preference  to  all  his  elder  broUicrs.— r. 


mentioning  the  female  branches  only.  If  any 
free  woman  marries  a  slave,  the  children  of 
such  marriage  are  reputed  free ;  but  if  a  man 
who  is  a  citizen,  and  of  authority  among  them, 
marry  a  concubine,  or  a  foreigner,  his  children 
can  never  attain  any  dignity  in  the  state. 

CLXXiy.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Carians 
made  no  remarkable  exertions,  but  afforded  an 
easy  victory  to  Harpagus.  The  Carians,  in- 
deed,  were  not  less  pusillanimous  than  all  the 
Greeks  inhabiting  this  district ;  among  whom 
are  the  Cnidians,  a  LAcedsemonian  colony,  whose 
territories,  called  Triopium,  extended  to  the 
sea.  The  whole  of  this  country,  except  the 
Bybassian  peninsula,  is  surrounded  with  water : 
on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Ceramus ;  and  on 
the  west  by  that  sea  which  flows  near  Syme 
and  Rhodes.  Through  this  peninsula,  which 
was  only  five  furlongs  in  extent,  the  Cnidians 
endeavoured  to  make  a  passage,  whilst  the  for- 
ces of  Harpagus  were  emj^yed  against  Ionia. 
The  whole  of  this  country  lying  beyond  the 
isthmus  being  their  own,  they  meant  thus  to 
reduce  it  into  the  form  of  an  island.  Whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  the 
labourers  were  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  particularly  in  the  eyes,  by  small 
pieces  of  flint,  which  seemed  to  fly  about  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner  as  to  justify  their  appre- 
hensions that  some  supernatural  power  had  in- 
terfered.  They  sent  therefore  to  make  inqui- 
ries  at  Delphi  what  power  it  wba  which  thus 
opposed  their  efforts?  The  Pythian,"  accord- 
ing to  their  own  tradition,  answered  them  thus : 

Nor  build,  nor  dig ;  for  w  iser  Heaven 
Had,  were  it  best,  an  island  given. 
Upon  this  the  Cnidians  desisted  from  their 
purpose,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
surrendered  themselves,  without  resistance,  to 
Harpagus. 

10  The  P^MM.>-This  answer  of  the  orade  brings  to 
mind  an  historical  anecdote,  which  we  may  properly  in. 
troduoe  here  :-.The  Dutch  ufiered  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain  to  make  the  Tagua  navigable  as  far  as  Usbon,  at 
their  own  expense,  provided  he  would  suiSer  them  to 
exart,  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  a  stipulated  duty 
on  merchandise  which  should  pass  that  way.  It  was 
their  intention  to  make  the  Mansanaaer  navigable  from 
Madrid  to  the  place  where  it  Joins  the  Tagua.  After  a 
aago  deliberation,  the  oounril  of  OsstUe  returned  this 
remarkable  answer :  **  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  make 
these  rivers  navigable,  the  intervention  of  human  Indna. 
try  would  not  have  been  necessary :  as  they  are  not  so 
already,  it  does  not  appear  that  Providence  hitaoded  them 
to  be  so.  Such  an  undertaking  wonid  be  seemingly  to 
violate  the  deorees  of  Heaven,  and  to  attempt  the  am. 
endment  of  these  apparent  imperfections  visible  in  its 
works."*— Tranahitod  by  Larrher,  from  Clarke'*  Lettert 
on  the  Spanuh  Nation. 
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CLXXV.  The  inland  country  beyond  Hali- 
camassus  was  inhabited  by  the  Pedasians.  Of 
them  it  is  affirmed,  that  whenever  they  or  their 
neighbours  are  menaced  by  any  calamity,  a  pro- 
digious beard  grows  from  the  chin  of  the  priest- 
ess of  Minerva  :*  this,  they  say,  has  happened 
three  several  times.  They  having  fortified 
mount  Lida,  were  the  only  people  of  Caria  who 
discovered  any  resolution  in  opposing  Harpagus. 
After  many  exertions  of  bravery,  they  were  at 
length  subdued. 

CLXXVI.  When  Harpagus  led  his  army  to- 
wards Xanthus,  the  Lycians  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,though  inferior  in  number,behaved 
with-the  greatest  bravery.  Being  defeated,  and 
pursued  into  their  city,  they  collected  their  wives, 
children,  and  valuable  effects,  into  the  citadel, 
and  there  consumed  the  whole  in  one  immense 
lire.'  They  afterwards  uniting  themselves  un- 
der the  most  solemn  curses,  made  a  private  sally 
upon  the  enemy,  and  were  every  man  put  to 
death.  Of  those  who  now  inhabit  Lycia,  cull- 
ing themselves  Xanthians,  the  whole  are  foreign- 
ers, eighty  families  excepted:  these  survived 
the  calamity  of  their  country,  being  at  that  time 
absent  on  some  foreign  expedition.  Thus  Xan- 
thus fell  into  the  hands  of  Harpagus ;  as  also 
did  Caunus,  whose  people  imitated,  almost  in 
every  respect,  the  example  of  the  Lycians. 

CLXXVII.  Whilst  Harpagus  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Lower  Asia, 
Cyrus  himself  conducted  an  army  against  the 


1  I%e  priesteu  of  Mmerva.y^'We  express  onnelvet 
surprised  at  the  blind  credality  of  the  ancients  i  posterity, 
in  its  torn,  will  be  astonished  at  oars,  without  being  on 
tills  account  perhaps  at  all  more  wise.—Larcher, 

The  liquefying  of  the  blood  of  St  Jaauarins  at  Naples, 
which  by  the  minority  of  ^e  people  there  it  would  at  this 
day  bo  thought  impiety  to  doubt,  is  recited  in  a  very 
« lively  and  entertaining  manner  by  Dr  Moore,  and  is  an 
instance  of  credulity  no  less  striking  than  the  one  recorded 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Carian  priestesses.— T. 

8  One  immense  jSre.]— The  following  anecdote  from 
Plutarch,  describes  a  similar  emotion  of  despair.— The 
Xanthians  made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  seixing  many  of 
the  enemy's  battering  engines,  set  them  on  fire.  Being 
soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  they  were  beaten  back. 
A  violent  wind  forced  the  flames  agidnst  the  battlements 
of  the  dty  with  such  violence,  that  the  adjoining  houses 
took  fire.  Brutus  on  this,  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
ossbt  the  citizens  in  quenching  the  fire :  but  they  were 
seized  with  so  sadden  a  frenzy  and  despair,  that  women 
and  children,  bond  and  free,  all  ages  and  conditions, 
strove  to  repel  those  whg  came  to  their  assistance,  and, 
gathering  whatever  comburtible  matter  tiiey  could,  spread 
the  fire  over  the  whole  city.  Not  only  men  and  women, 
but  even  boys  and  little  children,  leaped  into  the  fire ; 
others  threw  themselves  from  the  walls ;  otlien  fell  upon 
their  parents'  swords,  opening  their  breasts,  and  desiring 
to  be  slain.— r. 


Upper  regions,  of  every  part  of  which  he  became 
master.  The  particulars  of  his  victories  I  shall  I' 
omit;  expatiating  only  upon  those  which  are 
more  memorable  in  themselves,  and  which  Cyrus 
found  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  When 
he  had  reduced  the  whole  of  the  continent,  he 
commenced  his  march  against  the  Assyrians. 

CLXXyilL  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of  \ 
many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  fame  is  Babylon,'  where,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal  residence. 
It  is  situated  on  a  large  plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square :  each  side  by  every  approach  is,  in  length, 
one  himdred  and  twenty  furiongs;  the  space, 
therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty  furlongs.  So  extensive  is  the  gnnmd 
which  Babylon  occupies ;  its  internal  beauty  and 
magnificence  exceed  whatever  has  come  within 
my  knowledge.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  trench 
very  wide,  deep,  and  full  of  water :  the  wall 
beyond  this  is  two  hundred  royal  cubits*  high, 
and  fifty  wide :  the  royal  exceeds  the  common 
cubit  by  three  digits. 

CLXXIX.  It  wiU  not  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  describe  the  use  to  which  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  trench  was  converted,  as  well  as  the 
particular  manner  in  which  they  constructed  the 
wolL  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of  all 
laid  in  heaps,  and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  obtained,  made  into  square  bricks,  and  baked 
in  a  ftunace.  They  used  as  cement,  a  compo- 
sition of  heated  bitumen,  which,  mixed  with 
the  tops  of  reeds,  was  placed  betwix*^  every 
thirtieth  course  of  bricks.  Having  thus  Uned 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  they  proceeded  to  build 
the  wall  in  the  same  manner ;  on  the  summit 
of  which,  and  fronting  each  other,  they  erected 
small  watch-towers  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space 
betwixt  them  through  which  a  chariot  and  four 
horses  might  pass  and  turn.  In  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wall,  at  dififerent  distances,  were  an 

3  Sabyhn.y-Tbe  greatest  cities  of  Earope  give  but  a 
fahit  idea  of  that  grandeur  whidi  all  historians  unanl. 
mously  ascribe  to  the  famous  dty  of  Babylon.— i>«/«its: 

Babylon,  the  glory  oi  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  tha 
Chaldees'  excellency.— /lawrA. 

4  Cubitg.'}— It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  in  the 
comparison  of  andent  and  modrm  measures,  nothing 
certain  has  been  condnded.  According  to  vulgar  com. 
patation,  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  thus  the  an- 
cients also  rcdconed  it:  but  then  we  are  not  certainly 
agreed  about  the  length  of  their  foot— AfMi/^racon. 

The  doubt  expressed  by  Montfauoon  appears  xtanecee. 
sary :  these  measures,  bemg  taken  firom  the  proportions 
of  Uie  human  body,  are  more  permanent  than  any  other. 
The  foot  of  a  moderate-sized  man,  and  the  cubit*  that  is 
the  space  from  the  end  of  the  fingers  to  the  dbow,  huv 
always  been  near  twelve  and  eigliteen  indies  i 
lively.— T. 
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hundred  massy  gates  of  brass,*  whose  hinges 
and  fiBines  were  of  the  same  metal.  Within 
an  eight  days*  journey  from  Babylon  is  a  city 
called  Is  ;  near  which  flows  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  river  particles  of  bitu- 
men  descend  towards  Babylon,  by  the  means 
of  which  its  walls  were  constructed. 

CLXXX.  The  great  river  Euphrates, 
which,  with  its  deep  and  rapid  streams,  rises  in 
the  Armenian  mountains,  and  pours  itself  into 
the  Red  Sea,"  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts. 
The  walls  meet  and  form  an  angle  with  the 
river  at  each  extremity  of  the  town,  where  a 
breast-work  of  burnt  bricks  begins,  and  is  con- 
tinued  along  each  bank.  The  city,  which 
abounds  in  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  in 
height.  Is  regularly  divided  into  streets.  Through 
these,  which  are  parallel,  there  are  transverse 
avenues  to  the  river  opened  through  the  wall 
and  breast-woik,  and  secured  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  little  gates  of  brass. 

CLXXXI  The  first  waU  is  regnhirly  for. 
tified ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  silbstance, 
is  of  ahnost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city  there  is 
a  dicular  space  surrounded  by  a  walL  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  royal  palace,  which  fills  a 
large  and  strongly  defended  space.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus^  qccupies  the  other,  whose 
buge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a 
square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the 
length  of  two  iiiriongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower 
rises,  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fur- 
long; upon  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven 
other  turrets  are  built  in  reguUr- succession. 
The  ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which,  winding 
from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest 


5  6al£9  ofhrtua.y~  Thus  aaith  the  Lord  to  his  anoint. 
cd,  to  Cyras:  I  will  go  before  thee;  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass.— /wiiaA. 

6  Red  Sea.>.The  origimd  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea  was 
that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  formt  the  penimola 
of  AraUa;  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gnlb  being  only 
branches  of  it— T. 

7  Temple  of  Jvpiter  Bdu$.'}-li  is  necessary  to  have 
in  mind,  that  the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  essentially 
different  from  our  churches.  A  large  space  was  inclosed 
by  walls,  in  wUch  were  courts,  a  grove,  pieces  oi  water, 
apartments  sometimes  for  the  priests:  and  lastly  the 
temple,  properly  so  called,  and  where  most  frequently  it 
was  permitted  the  priests  alone  to  enter.  The  whole 
inrlosure  was  named  «■•  h^n :  the  temple  properly  so 
railed,  or  the  residenoe  of  the  deity,  was  called  t»H 
(uaos)  or  the  oelL  It  is  obvious,  tliat  this  last  is  the  place 
particularly  alluded  to.— LorcAcr. 

Bell  or  Belus  was  a  title  beetoxrcd  upon  many  persons. 
It  was  particularly  given  to  Nimrod,  who  built  the  city 
of  Babel  or  Dabyloa— l^ryvM/. 


tower ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  structure 
there  is  a  convenient  resting  place.  In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed 
a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a 
table  of  solid  gold ;  but  there  is  no  statue  in 
the  place.  No  man  is  suffered  to  sleep  here ; 
but  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  a  female, 
whom  the  Ghaldtean  priests "  affirm  that  their 
deity  selects  from  the  whole  nation  as  the  olgect 
of  his  pleasures. 

CLXXXIL  They  themselves  have  a  tradi- 
tion, which  cannot  easily  obtain  credit,  that 
their  deity  entere  this  temple,  and  reposes  by 
night  on  this  couch.  A  similar  assertion  is  also 
made  by  the  Egyptians  of  Thebes  ;  for,  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  temple  of  the  Thebean 
Jupiter,  a  woman  in  like  manner  sleeps.  Of 
these  two  women,  it  is  presumed  that  neither 
of  them  have  any  communication  with  the  other 
sex.  In  which  predicament  the  priestess.of  the 
temple  of  Patane  in  Lycia  is  also  placed.  Here 
is  no  regfular  oracle ; '  but  whenever  a  divine 
communication  is  e]q>ected,  the  priestess  is 
obliged  to  pass  the  preceding  night  in  the 
temple. 

CLXXXIII.  In  this  temple  there  is  also 
a  small  chapel,  lower  in  the  building,  which 
contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  a  large  table  before  him ;  these,  with 
the  base  of  the  table,  and  the  seat  of  the  throne, 
are  all  of  the  purest  gold,  and  are  estimated  by 
the  Chaldteans  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  talents. 
On  the  outside  of  this  chapel  there  are  two 
altars ;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  is  of  immense 
size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full- 
grown  animals :  those  only  which  have  not  left 
their  dams  may  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  gold.. 
Upon  the  larger  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary  festival  in  honour  of  their  god,  the 
Chaldseans  regularly  consume  incense  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  talents.  There  was 
formerly  in  this  temple  a  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high ;  this,  however,  I  mention 
from  the  information  of  the  Chaldanms,  and 
not  from  my  own  knowledge.  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes  '*  endeavoured  by  sinister  means 

8  Chaldttan  prieaU.y^'Btiina  came  originally  from 
£;gypt.  He  went  accompanied  by  other  Egyptians,  to 
Babylon:  there  ho  established  priests;  these  are  the 
personages  called  by  the  Babylonians  Chaldasans.  Tbo 
Chaldseans  aurled  to  Babylon  the  science  of  astrology, 
wUch  they  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests.— LorcAtfr. 

9  Regular  oracle  ]~According>toSi*rviviB,  Apollo  com. 
mnnicated  his  oracles  at  Fstarss  during  the  six  wintfi* 
months,  at  Delos  in  the  six  months  of  siunmor.— 
Lareher. 

10  Darius  Ihetoaof  ^j!«la^per.>-The  only  Babylonish 
and  PerKlan  princes  found  in  the  Bible,  are  Nebuchad- 
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to  get  possession  of  thifl,  not  daring  openly  to 
take  it,  but  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized  it, 
putting  the  priest  to  death  who  endearonred  to 
prevent  its  removaL  The  temple,  besides  those 
ornaments  which  I  have  described,  contains 
many  offerings  of  individuals. 

CLXXXI V.  Among  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Babylon,  who  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  and  the  decoration  of  its  temples,  and 
of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  treat  of 
the  Assyrians,  there  were  two  females,  the  for- 
mer of  these  was  named  Semirarais,'  who  pre- 
ceded the  other  by  an  interval  of  five  generations. 
This  queen  raised  certain  mounds,  which  are  in- 
deed admirable  works ;  till  then  the  whole  plain 
was  subject  to  violent  inundations  from  the  river. 

CLXXXV.  The  other  queen  was  called 
Nitocris ;  she  being  a  woman  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, not  only  left  many  permanent 
works,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  but 
also  having  observed  the  increasing  power  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Medes,  and  that 
Nineveh,  with  other  cities,  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  ambition,  put  her  dominions  in  the  strong- 
est posture  of  defence.  To  effect  this,  she 
sunk  a  number  of  canals  above  Babylon,  which 
by  their  disposition  rendered  the  Euphrates, 
which  before  flowed  to  the  sea  in  an  almost 
even  line,  so  complicated  by  its  windings,  that 
in  its  passage  to  Babylon  it  arrives  three  times 
at  Ardericca,  an  Assyrian  village  :  and  to  this 
hour  they  who  wish  to  go  from  the  sea  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  are  compelled  to  touch 
at  Ardericca  three  times  on  three  different  days. 
The  banks  also,  which  she  raised  to  restrain 
the  riv§r  on  each  side,  are  reaUy  wonderfiil, 
from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.    At 


nesur.  Evil  Sferodach,  Belahauar,  Ahasuenu,  Darius 
the  Medc,  Coreah,  and  Darius  the  Persian ;  Artaxerxes 
also  is  mentioned  In  Nehemiah.  Ahasuerna  has  been 
the  snltJect  of  much  etymological  investigation.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  inadvertency,  makes  him  in  one  place  to  be 
Cyaxares,  in  another  Xerxea.  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses him  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes;  Scaliger,,  Xerxes; 
Josephus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Dr  Hyde,  Artaxerxes 
LoDgimanua.— /t^esAordfoii. 

1  Semiramu'}^lt  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the 
different  opinions  of  authors  about  the  time  when  Semi- 
ramls  is  supposed  to  liaye  lived. 

Years. 
According  to  Synoellna,  she  lived  before  Christ     ^171 
Petaviua  makes  the  term  .     SOOO 

Helvleua 2848 

EusebittS IWi 

MrJadkson 1964 

Archbtehop  Usher  ....     1^15 

Fhilo  BibUu^  from  Sanchoniathon,  about    .  ISOO 

Herodotus  about    .....       713 
'Whatoedit  can  be  given  to  the  lifetory  of  a  person,  the 
time  of  whose  Ufe  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1535 
years  ?—J?rvwiit 


a  considerable  distance  above  Babylon,  turning 
aside  a  little  from  the  stream,  she  ordered  an 
immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking  it  tiU  tbcy 
came  to  the  water :  its  circumferenoe  was  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 
The  earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embank- 
ments of  the  river ;  and  the  sides  of  the  trench 
or  lake  were  stengthened  and  lined  with  stones 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  She  bad  iu 
view  by  these  works,  first  of  all  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  current  by  the  number  of  cir- 
cumflexions,  and  also  to  render  the  navigation 
to  Babylon  as  difBci^t  and  tedious  as  possible. 
These  things  were  done  in  that  part  of  her 
dominions  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Medes ;  and  with  the  farther  view  of  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  her  afiairs,  by  giving  them 
no  commercial  encouragement. 

CLXXXVI.  Having  rendered  both  of  these 
works  strong  and  secure,  she  proceeded  to 
execute  the  following  project.  Tlie  city  being 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  parts, 
whoever  wanted  to  go  from  one  side  to  Che 
other  was  obliged,  in  the  time  of  the  former 
kings,  to  pass  the  water  in.  a  boat  For  this, 
which  was  a  matter  of  general  inconvenience, 
she  provided  this  remedy,  and  the  immense  lake 
which  she  had  before  sunk  became  the  farther 
means  of  extending  her  £une  r — Having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed 
the  course  of  the  river,  directing  it  into  the 
canal  prepared  for  its  reception.  When  this 
was  full,  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  became 
dry,  and  the  embankments  on  each  side,  near 
those  smaller  gates  which  led  to  the  water, 
were  lined  with  bricks  hardened  by  fire,  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ^'all.  She  afterwards,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  with  the  stones  above 
mentioned,  strongly  compacted  with  iron  and 
with  lead,  erected  a  bridge  ; "  over  this  the  in- 

8  A  Art^fi'A]— Diodorus  Sirnlns  represents  this  bridge 
as  Ave  furlongs  in  length ;  but  as  Stndw  assures  as  that 
the  Euphrates  was  no  more  than  one  furlong  wide, 
Rollin  is  of  opinion  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  so  long 
as  Diodorus  describes  it  Although  the  Euphrates  was, 
generally  speaking,  no  more  than  one  furlong  in  breadth, 
at  the  time  of  a  flood  it  was  probably  more ;  and,  doubt- 
less,  the  length  of  the  bridge  was  proportioned  to  the 
extremest  possible  widtli  of  the  river.  This  drcumstanr« 
M.  Rollin  does  not  seem  to  have  considered.  The  Man. 
sanares,  which  washes  one  of  the  extremities  of  Madrid, 
is  but  a  small  stream :  but  as,  in  the  time  of  a  flood.  It 
spreads  iteelf  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  Philip  (hi» 
Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  foet  long.  The 
bridge  of  Semiramis,  its  length  alone  excepted,  must 
have  been  very  inferior  to  these  of  ours.  It  consisted  only 
of  large  masses  of  stone,  piled  upon  each  other  at  regular 
distances,  without  arches  ;  they  were  made  to  communi. 
cato  by  pieces  of  wowl  thrown  over  each  pile.>— /.arcA^r. 
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habitants  passed  .in  the  day  time  by  a  square 
platform,  which  was  removed  in  the  evening  to 
prevent  acts  of  mutual  depredation.  When  the 
above  canal  was  thoroughly  filled  with  water, 
and  the  bridge  completely  finished  and  adorned, 
the  Enphrates  was  suffered  to  return  to  its 
original  bed :  thus  both  the  canal  and  the  bridge 
were  confessedly  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
public. 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  queen  was  also 
celebrated  for  another  instance  of  ingenuity: 
she  caused  her  tomb*  to  be  erected  over  one  of 
the  principal  gates  of  the  dty,  and  so  situated 
as  to  be  obvious  to  universal  inspection :  it  was 
thus  inscribed-^"  If  any  of  the  sovereigns,  my 
successors,  shall  be  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  what  money 
he  may  think  proper ;  if  his  necessity  be  not 
great,  let  him  forbear,  the  experiment  will  per- 
haps be  dangerous."  The  tomb  remained 
without  injury  till  the  time  and  reign  of  Darius. 
He  was  equally  offended  at  the  gate's  being 
rendered  useless,  and  that  the  invitation  thus 
held  out  to  become  affluent,  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected.  The  gate,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  of  no  use,  from  the  general  aversion  to  pass 
through  a  place  over  which  a  dead  body  was 
laid.  Darius  opened  the  tomb ;  but  instead  of 
finding  riches,  he  saw  only  the  dead  body,  with 
a  label  of  this  import : '  "If  your  avarice  had  not 
been  equally  base  and  insatiable,  you  woidd  not 
have  intruded  on  the  repose  of  the  dead.'* — 
Such  are  the  traditions  concerning  this  queen. 

CLXXXyill.  Against  her  son  Labynitus,, 
who,  with  the  name  of  his  father,  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  Cyrus  oondueted  his  army. 
The  great  king/  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  is 
provided  fix>m  home  with  cattle,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  his  table.     There  is  also  car- 


3  i7«r  A>md.3— Nitoerls,  in  this  InstaiMW,  deviated  from 
the  nistoins  of  her  country.  The  Amjrrians,  topreierre 
the  bodies  of  theii*  dead  the  longer  from  potrefoction, 
rorered  them  with  honey :  the  Romans  did  the  same. 
A.S  to  their  funeral  rites,  the  Assyrians  in  all  respects 
iinltoted  the  Egyptians —r. 

It  appears  f^om  Plutarch,  that  the  tomb  of  rym<t,  and 
of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  east,  were  Tiithln  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  dties.— ByyoiUL 

4  Great king.y^Thia  wasthctHle  by  which  the  Greeks 
ftlway*  distingniahed  the  raonardis  of  Persia.  The  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  is  at  the  present  day  called  the 
grand  aignior.— L«treA«r. 

Lofty  tttiea  hare  always  been,  and  still  oontfame  to  be 
rvniferred  upon  the  oriental  prinoes— Thus  saith  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  haAh  given  me 
ollthe  kiBgdomB  of  the  earth.— i?«f«  L  8. 

For  I  never  hurt  any  that  was  willing  to  serve  Na- 
bnchodonoeor,  king  of  aU  the  earth.— JutflA  xL  1. 


ried  with  him  water  of  the  river  Choaspes,* 
which  flows  near  Susa,  for  the  king  drinks  of 
no  other ;  wherever  he  goes  he  is  attended  by  a 
number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by 
mules,  in  which  the  water  of  Choaspes,  being . 
first  boiled,  is  disposed  in  vessels  of  silver. 

CL XXXIX.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  to  Baby- 
Ion,  arrived  at  the  river  Gyndes,  which  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Matiene,  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dameans,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tigris:  and  this,  after  flowing  by  Opis,  is 
finally  discharged  into  the  Red  Sea  Whilst 
Cyrus  ivas  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river, 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  boats, 
one  of  the  white  consecrated  horses  boldly  en- 
teringthe  stream,  in  his  attempts  to  cross  it 
was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  totally  lost     Cyrus,  exasperated "  by  the 


Thcr*  Sum  by  Cboacpn'  wnbcr  rtzwin. 
The  drink  of  none  bnt  klngi. 

JitifcM'j  ParaMte  lUgmlmtd,  b.  II. 

Upon  the  above  passage  of  Milton,  Jortin  ramarks, 
*'  If  we  examine  the  assertion  of  MUton,  as  an  historical 
problem,  whether  the  kings  of  Persia  alone  drank  of  Cho- 
aspes,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  determine  in  the 
negative.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Ttbnilua,  Ausooius,  Mazi* 
mus  Tyrins,  Aiistides,  Plutarch,  Pliny  the  eJder,  Athe- 
nsBus,  Dion]rsiu8  Perlegetes,  and  Eustathius,  have  men- 
tioned  Choaspes  or  Eulaus  as  the  drink  of  tbe  kings  of 
Persia  or  Pkrthia,  and  have  called  it  ^riXjxw  vt*^»  regia 
lympha ;  but  none  have  said  they  alone  drank  of  it  J  say 
Choaspes  or  Eulasus,  because  some  make  them  the  same* 
others  make  them  dlfierent  rivers. 

£Iian  relates,  that  Xerxes  during  his  march  oame  to  a 
desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty ;  his  attendants 
with  his  baggnge  were  at  some  distance ;  proclamation 
was  made,  that  whoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  Choaspes 
should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the  king.  One  person 
was  found  who  possessed  a  small  quantity,  but  it  was 
quite  putrid :  Xerxes,  however,  drank^it,  and  considered 
the  person  who  supplied  it  as  his  flrlend  and  benefactor, 
as  he  must  otherwise  have  pcriahed  with  thirst— 71 

Mention  is  made,  continues  Jortin,  by  Agathodee,  ora 
certain  water  which  none  but  Persian  kings  might  drink } 
and  if  any  other  writers  mention  it,  they  take  it  from 
Agathocles.  We  find  in  Athenaeus,  Agathodes  says, 
that  there  is  In  Persia  a  water  called  Golden ;  that  it  con- 
slats  of  seventy  streams ;  that  none  drink  of  it  except  the 
king  and  his  eldest  son ;  and  that  if  any  other  person 
does,  death  is  the  punishment 

It  appears  not  that  the  golden  water,  and  the  water  of 
Choaspes  were  the  »ame.  It  may  be  granted,  and  it  ia 
not  at  all  tanprobahle,  that  the  king  alone  drank  of  that 
water  of  Choaspes,  which  was  boiled  and  barrelled  up 
for  his  use  in  his  military  expeditions. 

Jortin  concludes  by  saying,  that  Milton,  by  his  calling 
it  Amber  Stream,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  golden 
water  of  Agathocles.  To  me  this  does  not  seem  likely : 
1  thtaik  MUton  wonhl  not  have  8«Tnpled  to  have  called  it 
at  once  OoMen  Stream,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  passage 
from  Athenimis  before  quoted. 

6  Cyrta,  ejrafpefYite(f.}--Thlsportrdtof  Cyrus  seems 
tomealiitleorerchavged.  llie  hatred  which  the  Oieeks 
H 
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accident,  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  render  this 
Btream  so  very  inaigmflcant,  that  women  should 
hereafter  be  able  to  cross  it  without  so  much  as 
wetting  their  knees.  He  accordingly  suspended 
his  designs  upon  Babylon,  and  divided  his  forces 
into  two  parts :  he  then  marked  out  with  a  line, 
on  each  side  the  river,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
trenches  ;  these  were  dug  according  to  his  or- 
ders, and  so  great  a  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed, that  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  but 
be  thus  wasted  the  whole  of  that  summer. 

CXC.  Cyrus 'having  thus  satisfied  his  re- 
sentment with  respect  to  the  Gyndes,  on  the 
approach  of  spring  prepared  to  march  towards 
Babylon ;  the  Babylonians  awaited  him  in  arms : 
as  he  advanced  they  met  him  and  gave  him 
battle,  but  were  defeated,  and  chased  into  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  restless  and  ambitious  temper  of  Cyrus, 
and  bad  guarded  against  this  event,  by  collect- 
ing provisions  and  other  necessaries  suflScient 
for  many  years'  support,  which  induced  them 
to  regard  a  siege  as  a  matter  of  but  small  im- 
portance ;  and  Cyrus,  after  much  time  lost, 
without  having  made  the  smallest  progress,  was 
reduced  to  great  perplexity. 

CXCL  Whilst  in  this  state  of  anxiety  he 
adopted  the  following  expedient,  either  from  the 
suggestions  of  others,  or  from  the  deliberation  of 
his  own  judgment: — He  placed  pne  detachment 
of  his  forces  where  the  river  first  enters  the 
city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it,  directing 
them  to  enter  the  channel,  and  attack  the  town 
whenever  a  passage  could  be  effected.  After 
this  disposition  of  his  men,  he  withdrew  with 
the  less  effective  of  his  troops  to  the  marshy 
ground  which  we  have  before  described.  '  Here 
he  pursued  in  every  respect  the  example  of  the 
Babylonian  princess ;  he  pierced  the  bank,  and 
introduced  the  river  into  the  lake,  by  which 
means  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  became  suf- 
ficiently shallow  for  the  object  in  view.  The 
Persians  in  their  station  watched  the  proper 
opportunity,  and  when  the  stream  had  so  far  re- 
tired as  not  to  be  higher  than  their  thighs,  they 
entered  Babylon  without  difficulty.  If  the  be- 
sieged had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of 
Cyrus,  or  had  discovered  the  project  before  its 
actual  aecomplishment,  they  might  have  effected 

bore  the  Peninna  is  suffidently  known.  The  motive  with 
Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  1m  such  as 
b  here  described.  That  which  happened  to  the  sacred 
horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fate  for  the 
rest  of  his  array,  and  compel  him  to  divert  tiie  river  into 
H  great  number  of  canals  to  render  itfordable.  A  similar 
example  occurs  in  a  preceding  chapter.— LarM^r. 


the  total  destruction  of  these  troopa.  They 
had  only  to  secure  the  little  gates  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  to  have  manned  the  embankments 
on  either  side,  and  they  might  have  indooed  die 
Persians  in  a  net  from  which  they  could  never 
have  escaped  :  as  it  happened,  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  ;'and  such  is  the  extent  of  the  city, 
that,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm,  they 
who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  yxu 
soners,  before  any  alarm  was  communicated ' 
to  the  centre  of  the  phice.  It  was  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity among  them,  and  whilst  the  citizens  were 
engi^;ed  in  dance  and  merriment,  Babylon  was, 
for  the  first  time,  thus  taken. 

CXCII.  The  following  exists,  amongst 
many  other  proofs  which  I  shall  hereafter  pro- 
duce, of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Babylon. 
Independent  of  those  subsidies  which  are  paid 
monthly  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  are  obliged  throughout  the  yen 
to  provide  subsistence  for  him  and  for  his  army. 
Babylon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months, 
eight  being  proportioned  to  all  the  rest  of  Asia, 
60  that  the  resources  of  this  region  are  consld- 
ered  as  adequate  to  a  third  part  of  Asia.  The 
government  also  of  this  country,  which  the  Per- 
sians call  a  satrapy,  b  deemed  by  much  the  no- 
blest in  the  empire."  When  TritantaBchmes, 
son  of  Artabazus,  was  appointed  to  this  princi- 
pality by  the  king,  he  received  every  day  an 
artaby  of  silver.  The  arfaby  is  a  Persian  mea- 
sure, which  exceeds  the  Attic  medimnus  by 
about  three  chsenices.  Besides  his  horses  for 
military  service,  this  province  maintained  for 
the  sovereign's  use  a  stud  of  eight  hundred  staU 
Uons,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  one  horse 
being  allotted  to  twenty  mares.  He  had  more- 
over so  immense  a  number  of  Indian  dc>g8,' 

1  iltiy  aiarm  toot  oommunieatedjy-They  who  were  in 
the  citadel  did  not  know  of  the  captore  of  tiie  place  till 
the  break  of  day,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable :  but  it 
exceeds  belief,  what  Aristotle  affirms,  that  even  <m  the 
third  day  it  was  not  known  in  some  quarters  of  the  town 
that  Babylon  was  taken. — Larcher. 

8  The  description  of  Assyria,  says  Mr  Oibbon,  is  fur. 
nished  by  Herodotus,  who  sometimes  writes  for  children 
and  sometimes  for  philosophers.  It  is  given  olso  by 
Strabo  and  Ammlanus.  The  most  useful  of  the  modern 
travellers  are  Tavcmier,  Otter,  and  Niebuhr:  yet  I 
must  regret,  adds  the  historian,  that  the  Trak  AraU  of 
Abulfeda  has  never  been  translated. 

3  Indian  do^«.3— These  were  very  celebrated.  The 
ondents,  in  general,  believed  them  to  be  produced  firom 
a  Utdi  and  a  tiger.  The  Indians  pretend,  says  Pliny, 
that  tlie  bitdies  ore  lined  by  tigers,  and  for  this  reason 
when  they  arc  at  heat  they  confine  them  in  some  port  of 
the  forests.  The  first  and  second  race  they  doem  to  be 
remarkably  fierce ',  they  bring  up  also  the  third.— I.ar. 
Cher 
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that  four  great  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon 
were  exempted  from  all  other  tax  but  that  of 
nudntaining  them. 

CXCIIL  The  Assyrians  have  but  little 
rain;  the  hmds,  however,  are  fertilized,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  nourished  by  means  of  the 
river.  This  does  not,*  like  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
enrich  the  country  by  overflowing  its  banks, 
but  is  dispersed  by  manual  labour,  or  by  hy- 
drauUc  engines.  The  Babylonian  district,  like 
Egypt,  is  intersected^  by  a  number  of  canals,* 
the  laiigest  of  which,  continued  with  a  south- 
east  course  from  the  Euphrates  to  that  part  of 
the  Tigris  where  Nineveh  stands,  b  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  burden.  Of  all  countries 
which  have  come  within  my  observation,  this 
is  far  the  most  fruitful  in  com.  Fruit-trees, 
such  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  cultivate ;  but  the  soil  is 
so  particularly  well  adapted  for  com,  that  it 
never  produces  less  than  two  hundred  fold ;  in 
seasons  which  are  remarkably  favourable,  it 
will  sometimes  rise  to  three  hundred :  the  ear 
of  their  wheat  as  well  as  barley  is  four  digits  in 
size.  The  immense  height  to  which  millet  and 
sesamum  *  will  grow,  although  I  have  witnessed 
it  myself,  I  know  not  how  to  mention.  I  am 
well  aware  that  they  who  have  not  visited  this 
country  will  deem  whatever  I  may  say  on  the 
subject  a  violation  of  probability.  They  have 
no  oil  but  what  they  extract  from  the  sesamum. 
The  palm'  is  a  very  common  plant  in  this 

4  Thii  doe$  not,  ^>-The  Euphrates  oocaBionally 
over(k>W8  its  banks,  but  its  Inundations  do  not,  like 
thfise  of  the  Nile,  oommiuiicate  fertility.  The  streams 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  do  not,  says  Pliny,  leave 
behind  them  the  mud  which  the  Nile  does  in  E^pt— 
Lareher. 

5  Ntumberofeanali.y'Thb  uses  of  these  artificial  canals 
were  various  and  important :  they  served  to  discharge 
the  superflooQs  waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at 
the  season  of  their  respective  inundations ;  subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  brandies,  they  re^ 
freshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
They  focilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ; 
And  as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  brcAen  down,  they 
armed  the  despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of 
opposing  a  sadden  deluge  to  the  progress  <rf  an  invading 
army.— GtMoN. 

6  SMamiim.>-Of  this  plant  there  are  three  spedes ; 
the  Orientale.  the  Indicnm,  and  the  Trifelietum :  it  is 
the  first  which  b  here  meant  It  is  an  annual  herba- 
ceous plant;  its  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  not 
nnlike  the  fox-£^ve ;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant  aa  a 
pulse,  and  indeed  in  all  the  eastern  countries ;  it  has  of 
hrte  years  been  introduced  into  Carolina,  and  with  suc- 
cess ;  aa  oil  b  expressed  from  its  seed ;  it  is  the  seed 
which  b  eaten;  they  are  first  parched  over  the  fire,  and 
then  stewed  with  other  ingredients  in  water.— T. 

7  The  ptUm.y-The  learned  Kssmpfer,  as  a  botanbt, 
au  antiquary,  and  a  traveller,  has  exliausted  the  whole 


country,  and  generally  fruitful :  this  they  culti- 
vate like  %-trees,  and  it  produces  them  bread, 
wine,  and  honey.  The  process*  observed  is 
this :  they  fasten  the  fruit  of  that  which  the 
Greeks  term  the  male  tree  to  the  one  which 
produces  the  date,  by  this  means  the  worm 
which  is  contained  in  the  former  entering  the 
fruit,  ripens  and  prevents  it  from  dropping  im- 
maturely.  The  male  palms  bear  insects  in 
their  fruit,  in  the  asme  manner  as  the  wild  fig- 
trees. 

CXCIV.  Of  all  that  I  saw  in  this  country, 
next  to  Babylon  itself,  what  to  me  appeared  ' 
the  greatest  curiosity,  were  the  boats.  These 
which  are  used  by  those  who  come  to  the  city 
are  of  a  circular  form,  and  made  of  skins.' 
They  are  constructed  in  Armenia,  in  the  parts 
above  Assyria,  where  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
being  formed  of  willow,'*  are  covered  externally 
with  skins,  and  having  no  distinction  of  head  or 
stem,  are  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  shield. 
Lining  the  bottoms  of  these  boats  with  reeds, 
they  take  on  board  their  merchandise,  and  thus 
commit  themselves  to  the  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  commerce  is  palm  wine, 
which  they  carry  in  casks.  The  boats  have 
two  oars,  one  man  to  each ;  one  pulls  to  him 
the  other  pushes  from  him.     These  boats  are 


subject  of  palm-trees.  The  diligent  natives,  adds  Mv 
Gibbon,  celebrated  eitlier  in  verse  or  prose  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  whidi  the  trunk,  the  brauches, 
the  leaves,  the  Juice,  and  the  fruit  were  skiUully  applied. 

8  The  prooe«f.>-Upon  thb  suhtjert  the  learned  and 
industrious  Larcher  has  exhausted  no  loss  tlian  ten 
pages.  The  andents  whom  he  dtesare  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Pliny ;  the  modems  are  Pontedera,  and 
Toumefort,  which  last  he  quotes  at  considerable  length. 
The  AuMsnitatee  Exoticse  of  Karopfer,  to  which  1  have 
before  alluded,  will  fully  satisfy  whoever  wishes  to  be 
more  minutdy  informed  on  one  of  the  noost  curious  and 
interesting  subjects  which  the  sdenee  of  natural  hbt4vy 
involves.— r. 

tt  The  boat9-4nade  of  «Miml>- See  the  scholiast  to 
Apcrilonius  Rhodios,  book  iL  verse  1Q8,  where  we  are 
told  that  andently  aU  the  mhabitants  of  the  sea  ooasts 
made  their  rafts  and  boats  of  passage  from  the  skins  ol 


10  Formed  ofmUatn,  ^e.>— 

Th«  banding  viDow  into  buki  tliay  twfnc. 
Thai  lln«  Uw  wort  with  iktm  of  ilM||faiMr4  Um  ; 
SucJi  are  the  flMti  VcaeUin  fUlMis  know. 
When  in  doll  manhc*  tUndt  the  tetUing  pe. 
On  inch  to  naii^tMnnlaic  Gmul,  ailund  by  Main, 
Th«  nobler  Britona  eiwi  the  ivelling  main. 
Uk*  ttMHt  whan  ftnitfU  BbrpC  Ufa  aSoai. 
The  Mempbiaa  aitlal  boiida  hie  nedjr  bout. 

fU$9^a  Ltttmm 

The  navigatl<m  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascendi*d  above 
Babylon.— G»6teM. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  a  kind  of  canoe  made  In 
a  shnilar  form,  and  precisely  of  the  same  materials,  is  no  w 
in  use  in  Monmouthshire,  and  oOier  parts  of  Wales,  and 
called  a  corride.— 7. 
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of  very  diFerent  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are 
so  large  as  to  bear  freights  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  talents :  the  smaller  of  them  has  one 
ass  on  board :  the  larger,  several.  On  their 
arrival  at  Babylon,  they  dispose  of  all  their 
cargo,  selling  the  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  matting, 
and  every  thing  but  the  skins  which  cover  them  i 
these  they  lay  upon  their  asses,  and  with  them 
return  to  Armenia.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
is  too  great  to  render  their  return  by  water  prac- 
ticable. This  is  perhaps  the  reason  which  in. 
duces  them  to  make  their  boats  of  skin,  tuther 
than  of  wood.  On  their  return  with  their  asses 
to  Armenia,  they  make  other  vessels  in  the 
manner  we  have  before  described. 

CXCy.  Their  clothing  is  of  this  kind : 
they  have  two  vests,  one  of  linen  which  falls  to 
the  feet,  another  over  this  which  is  made  of 
wool:  a  white  sash  covers  the  whole.  The 
fashion  of  their  shoes*  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
though  somewhat  resembling  those  worn  by  the 
Thebans.  Their  hair"  they  wear  long,  and 
covered  with  a  turban,  and  are  lavish  in  their 
use  of  perfumes."  Each  person  has  a  seal  ring, 
and  a  cane,  or  walking-stick,  upon  the  top  of 


1  Faskian  of  their  thoes.J-^The  Boootiaii  shoes  were 
mode  of  wood,  and  came  up  part  of  the  leg.  The  dressee 
for  the  feet  and  legs  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
wore  nearly  the  same;  they  had  both  shoes  and  sandals, 
the  former  corered  Uie  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted  of 
one  or  more  soles,  and  were  fastened  with  thong«  above 
the  foot  In  the  simplicity  of  primitive  manners,  the 
feet  were  only  protected  by  raw  hides.  It  is  said  in 
Dion  Caseins,  Uiat  Julins  Cceear  gave  offence  at  Rome, 
by  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  red  colour.  The  shoes 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  distinguished  by  a  crescent 
A  particular  form  of  shoe  or  sandal  was  appropriated  to 
tlie  army ;  and  a  description  of  thirty  different  kinds,  as 
lued  by  the  Romans  and  such  nations  as  they  deemed 
barbarous,  rany  be  found  in  Montfaucon. — T. 

9  Their  hair.y-^lt  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  smnllest 
importance,  to  know  whether  the  Babylonians  wore  tiicir 
hair  short,  or  suffered  it  to  grow.  But  It  is  a  little  sin- 
guiar,  that  in  this  instance  Strabo  formally  rontradicts 
Herodotus,  although  in  others  he  barely  copies  him.— 
Larcher. 

3  Perfumes.y-The  use  of  aroroatics  in  the  east  may 
be  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  they  are  at  the 
present  period  introduced,  not  only  upon  every  religious 
and  fostive  occasion,  but  as  one  essential  instrument  of 
private  hoepitaUty  and  A-iendship.  **  Ointment  and  per. 
fume,*'  says  Solomon,  **  rejoice  the  heart"  At  the  pre- 
8ent  day,  to  sprinkle  their  guests  with  rose-water,  and 
to  perfume  them  with  aloes  wood,  is  an  indispensable 
coremony  at  the  close  of  every  visit  in  eastern  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  con. 
Bidered  as  a  proof  of  great  extravagance  and  unnsiud 
luxury ;  they  have  of  late  years  been  continually  becom. 
Ing*  more  and  more  familiar,  till  they  have  at  length 
ceased  to  be  any  distinction  of  elegwioe,  of  fortune,  or  of 
rank.— r 


which  is  carved  an  apple,^  a  rose,  a  lily,  an 
eagle,  or  some  figure  or  other ;  for  to  have  a 
stick  without  a  device  is  tmlawfiiL 

CXCVI.  In  my  description  of  their  lafi-s, 
I  have  to  mention  one,  the  wisdom  of  which  I 
must  admire ;  and  which,  if  I  am  hot  misiii. 
formed,  the  Eneti,'  who  are  of  Slyrian  origin, 
use  also.  In  each  of  their  several  districts 
this  custom  was  every  year  observed :  such  of 
their  virgins  as  were  marriageable  were  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  assembled  together. 
Here  the  men  also  came,  and  some  public 
officer  sold  by  auction  *  the  young  women  one 


4  An  app/e.^-What,  in  common  n-ith  LJttlcbury  and 
Larcher,  I  have  translated  apple,  Mr  Bryant  understands 
to  be  a  pomegranate,  which,  he  says,  was  worn  by  the 
ancient  Persians  on  their  walking.stick8  and  Eceptree, 
on  accoimt  of  its  l>eing  a  sacred  emblem.-. r. 

5  £fl«NL3— Thispeopley/rom  whom  perhaps  the  Vene. 
tians  of  Italy  are  descended.  Homer  mentions  as  fiunntM 
for  their  breed  of  mules : 

The  PaphlagonUM  Pylnncact  ratet. 
Where  rich  Henetla  breeds  her  WTaxe  males. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  point  out  a  singular  error  of 
Mr  Pope :  any  reader  would  imagine  that  Pylvmenes,  aa 
it  stands  in  his  translation,  had  the  penultimate  lonif ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  short  There  is  nothing  like  rich 
Henetia  in  Homer;  he  simply  says,  t^Enmf  Upon 
the  above  lines  of  Homer,  I  have  somewhere  seen  It  re. 
marked,  that  probably  the  poet  here  intended  to  inform 
us,  that  the  Eneti  were  the  first  people  who  pursued  and 
cultivated  the  breed  of  mules.  They  were  certainly  so 
famous  for  this  heterogeneous  mixture,  that  Ennf  and 
ErtT»e  denote  that  particukur  foal  of  the  horse  aad  the 
mule,  which  the  Eneti  bred.— See  Hetyddtu. 

A  remarkable  verse  occurs  in  Genesis,  see  chapter 
xxxvL  verse  S4.  "  These  are  the  children  of  29beoa  ; 
both  Ajah  and  Anah:  this  was  that  Anah,  who  favmd 
the  mules  i^  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon 
his  ftither."  Does  not  this  mean  than  Anah  waa  the  first 
author  and  contriver  of  this  unnatunl  breed  ? 

Tliif  mixture  was  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  iaw.— 
See  Leviticus,  ch.  xix.  ver.  19.  ••Thou  shall  not  let 
thy  cattie  gender  with  a  diverse  kind." 

Is  it  impossible  that  from  Anah  the  Eneti  might  take 
their  name  ?  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  Eneti  of  Asia 
were  called  afterwards  Cappadodans,  whidt  means 
breakers  of  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  who  marcbed 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy,  were  esteemed  a  part  of  the 
l,eueo-Syri. 

6  Sold  hp  miction.  ] — Herodotus  here  omits  one  drrani. 
stance  of  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  that  this 
Msrcmony  was  conducted  with  decency.  It  passed  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  tribunal 
whose  oflBce  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  <if 
adultery,  superintended  the  marriage  of  the  ymmg  wo. 
men.  Three  men,  respectable  for  their  virtue,  and  who 
were  at  the  head  of  their  several  tribes,  conducted  tlie 
young  women  that  were  marriageable  to  the  place  tsf 
assembly,  and  there  sold  tiiem  by  tiie  voice  of  the  public 
crier. — Lander. 

If  the  custom  of  disposing  of  the  young  women  to  the 
beet  bidder  was  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians,  that  of  pur. 
chasing  tiie  person  intended  for  a  wife,  and  nf  giving  tite 
father  a  sum  to  obtnin  her,  wm  much  more  general.    It 
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by  one,  Ix^inning  with  the  most  beautifuL 
When  she  was  disposed  of,  and  as  may  be  sup- 
posed for  a  considerable  sum,  he  proceeded  to 
sell  the  one  who  was  next  in  beauty,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  each  man  married  the  maid  he 
purchased.  The  more  affluent  of  the  Babylon- 
ian youths  contended  with  much  ardour  and 
emulation  to  obtain  the  most  beautiful ;  those 
of  the  common  people  who  were  desirous  of 
marrying,  as  if  they  had  but  little  occasion  for 
personal  accomplishments,  were  content  to  re- 
ceive the  more  homely  maidens,  with  a  portion 
annexed  to  them.  For  the  crier,  when  he  had 
sold  the  fairest,  selected  also  the  most  ugly, 
or  one  that  was  deformed ;  she  also  was  put  up 
to  sale,  and  assigned  to  whoever  would  take 
her  with  the  least  money.  This  money  was 
what  the  sale  of  the  beautiiful  maidens  produced, 
who  were  thus  obliged  to  portion  out  those  who 
were  deformed,  or  less  lovely  than  themselves. 
No  man  was  permitted  to  provide  a  match  fur 
his  daughter,  nor  could  any  one  take  away  the 
woman  whom  he  had  purchased,  without  first 
giving  security  to  make  her  his  wife.  To  this 
if  he  did  not  assent,  his  money  was  returned 
him.  There  were  no  restrictions  with  respect 
to  residence ;  those  of  another  village  might 
also  become  purchasers.  This,  although  the 
most  wise  of  all  their  institutions,  has  not  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  One  of  their  later  or- 
dinances was  made  to  punish  violence  offered 
to  women,  and  to  prevent  their  being  carried 
away  to  other  parts ;  for  after  the  city  had  been 
taken,  and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  the  lower 
people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
they  prostituted  their  daughters  for  hire. 

CXCVIL  They  have  also  another  institu- 
tion, the  good  tendency  of  which  claims  our 
applause.  Such  as  are  diseased^  among  them 
they  carry  into  some  public  square ;  they  have 
no  professors  of  medicine,  but  the  passengers  in 
general  interrogate  the  sick  person  concerning  his 
malady ;  that  if  any  person  has  either  been  afflict- 
ed with  a  similar  disease  himself,  or  seen  its 


ti'M  practtoed  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  Tn^ans,  and  their 
allies,  and  even  amongvt  the  de\tim.—Belkmger. 

Three  daaithtan  in  my  court  an  bred. 

And  each  well  voithj  of  a  royal  bed : 

Laodlee,  and  IphlffmU  fair. 

And  bright  ChiT«olh«nte  with  folden  hair. 

Her  let  him  choaee*  whom  moat  hU  cjtes  approrr ; 

I  a&k  no  pieacnu,  no  reward  for  lorm.—Pof^s  tliad. 
7  DtMiued.'} — We  may  from  hence  observe  the  flnt 
mdf*  commencement  o(  the  science  of  medicine.  Syrian. 
118  ia  of  opinion,  that  this  science  orii^nated  in  C^ypt, 
from  those  persons  who  had  been  disordered  in  any  part 
of  their  bodies  writing  down  the  reroe<Ue8  from  which 
they  received  benefit.— I^rcA^r. 


operation  upon  another,  he  may  comnaunicate 
the  process  by  which  his  own  recovery  was 
effected,  or  by  which,  in  any  other  instance,  he 
knew  the  disease  to  be  removed.  No  one  may 
pass  by  the  afflicted  person  in  silence,  or  without 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  complaint. 

CXCVIII. .  Previous  to  their  interment, 
their  dead  are  anointed  with  honey,  and  like  the 
Egyptians,  they  are  fond  of  funeral  lamenta- 
tions." Whenever  a  man  has  had  communication 
with  his  wife,'  he  sits  over  a  consecrated  vessel, 
containing  burning  perfumes ;  the  woman  does 
the  same.  In  the  morning  both  of  them  go  into 
'  the  bath ;  till  after  which  they  will  neither  of 
them  touch  any  domestic  utensiL  This  custom 
is  also  observed  in  Arabia. 

CXCIX.  The  Babylonians  have  one  cus- 
tom in  the  highest  degree  abominable.  Every 
woman  who  is  a  native  of  the  country  is  obliged 
once  in  her  life  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Venus, 
and  prostitute'**  herself  to  a  stranger.     Such 

8  Funeral  lamentatioru.y— The  custom  of  tdring  people 
to  lament  at  ftinends  Is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Many 
passages  In  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  allude  to  this.— 
Jeremiah  xvi.  5l  Baruch  vL  32.  "  They  roar  and  cry 
before  their  gods,  as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead." 

A  similar  custom  prevails  to  this  day  in  Ireland,  where, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  dd  women  are  hired  to  roar 
and  cry  at  funerals. 

9  Communication  trith  his  tcife.'^—l  much  approve  of 
the  reply  of  Theano,  wife  of  Pythagoras.  A  person  in- 
quired of  her,  what  time  was  required  for  a  woman  to 
become  pure,  after  having  had  communication  with  a 
num.  "She  is  pure  immediately,"  answered  Theano, 
<*  if  the  man  be  her  husband;  but  if  be  be  not  her  hus- 
band, no  time  will  make  her  Bo/*-'Lareher,  from  Dio. 
genet  Laerinu 

10  ProUituU  A«r«e//>-This,  as  an  hibtorical  fact,  b 
questioned  by  some,  and  by  Voltaire  in  particular  j  but 
it  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  ahnost  two  cen- 
turies before  Herodotus,  and  by  Strabo,  who  lived  long 
afterhim.    See  Bamch  vL  4i& 

**  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them  sitting  in  the 
ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume.  But  if  any  of  them,  drawn 
by  some  that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproacheth 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as  hor. 
self,  nor  her  cord  broken." 

Upon  the  above  Mr  Bryant  remarks,  that  instead  of 
women,  it  should  probably  be  read  virgins ;  and  that  tliis 
custom  was  universally  kept  up  wherever  the  Persian 
religion  prevailed.  Strabo  is  more  particular :  *'  Not 
only,"  says  he,  "  the  men  and  maid-sorvants  prostitute 
themselves,  but  people  of  the  first  fashion  devote  in  tlie 
same  manner  their  own  danghtera.  Nor  is  any  body  at 
all  scrupulous  about  cirfiabittng  with  n  woman  who  ha« 
been  tiios  abused." 

Upon  the  custom  Itself  no  comment  can  be  required ; 
Herodotus  calls  it,  what  it  must  appear  to  every  delicate 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  base. 

The  prostitution  of  women,  considered  as  a  reJigious 
institution,  was  not  only  practised  at  Babylon,  but  at 
Heliopolis ;  at  Aphace,  a  place  betwixt  Hcliopolis  and 
Biblius ;  at  Sicca  Veneria,  in  Africa,  and  also  in  the  tale 
of  C>Trus.    It  w  as  at  Aphace  that  Venus  was  eupposed. 
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women  as  are  of  superior  nuik  do  not  omit  even 
this  opportunity  of  separating  themselves  from 
their  inferiors ;  these  go  to  the  temple  in  splen- 
did chariots,  accompanied  hj  a  munerous  train 
of  domestics,  and  place  themselves  near  the  en- 
trance.  This  is  the  practice  with  many ;  whUst 
the  greater  part,  crowned  with  garlands,  seat 
themselves  in  the  vestibule ;  and  there  are  al- 
ways numbers  coming  and  going.  The  seats 
have  all  a  rope  or  string  annexed  to  them,  by 
which  the  stranger  may  determine  his  choice. 
A  woman  having  once  taken  this  situation,  is 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  till  some  stranger 
throws  her  a  piece  of  money ;  and  leading  her 
to  a  distance  from  the  temple,  enjoys  her  person. 
It  is  usual  for  the  man,  when  he  gives  the 
money,  to  say,  **  May  the  goddess  Mylitta  be 
auspicious  to  thee!"  Mylitta  being  the  Assyrian 
name  of  Venus.  The  money  given  is  applied 
to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  refused,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be.  The  woman,  not  suffered 
to  make  any  distinction,  is  obliged  to  accom- 
pany whoever  offers  her  money.  She  afterwards 
makes  some  conciliatory  oblations  to  the  god- 
dess, and  returns  to  her  house,  never  afterwards 
to  be  obtained  on  similar,  or  on  any  terms. 
Such  as  are  eminent  for  their  elegance  and 
beauty  do  not  continue  long,  but  those  who  are 
of  less  engaging  i^pearance,  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  remain  from  three  to  four  years, 
unable  to  accomplish  the  terms  of  the  law.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
have  a  similar  observance. 

CC.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
Babylonian  manners,  we  may  observe,  that 
there  are  three  tribes  of  this  people  whose  only 
food  is  fish.  They  prepare  it  thus :  having 
dried  it  in  the  sun,  they  beat  it  very  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  sift  it  through  a  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  they  then  form  it  into  cakes,  or  bake 
it  as  bread. 

CCI.  After  his  conquest  of  this  people,  Cy- 
rus extended  his  ambitious  views  to  the  Massa- 
getae,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  terri- 
tories extend  beyond  the  river  Araxes, '  to  the 


according  to  tiie  auttior  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
to  have  first  received  the  embrftcee  of  Adonla.— 7. 

1  ilrojreff.]— See  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  boolc  iv.  canto 
lifStauxail . 

OrnxM  fcand  for  icreat  Cyras*  uk«. 
Inftti>ed  of  Oraxes,  it  ought  to  be  Araxea.— See  Joriin. 

VirgU  alludes  to  the  tempestuous  violence  of  this  rivor, 
JEn.  viiL  73»  : 

Ponlcm  imliipiatut  Araiet, 
S4'C  also  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  181. 

*•  On  a  bati  di verses  fois  des  ponis  dcsMu»  I'Araxe, 
mais  quelqucs  forts  ct  niabsifs  qu'ik  fusM'nt,  comnie  11 


extreme  parts  of  the  east  They  are  opposite 
to  the  Issedonians,  and  are  by  some  esteemed 
a  Scythian  nation. 

ecu.  Concerning  the  magnitude  of  the 
Araxes,  there  are  various  representations ;  some 
pronouncing  it  less,  others  greater,  than  the 
Danube.  There  are  many  islands  scattered  up 
and  down  in  it,  some  of  which  are  nearijr  equal 
to  Lesbos  in  extent.  The  people  who  inhabit 
these  subsist  during  the  summer  on  such  roots 
as  they  dig  out  of  the  earth,  preserving  for  their 
winter^s  provision  the  ripe  produce  of  their 
fruit-trees.  They  have  amongst  them  a  tree 
whose  fruit  has  a  most  singular  property.  As- 
sembled round  a  fire^  which  they  make  for  this 
purpose,  they  throw  into  the  midst  of  it  the 
above  fruit,  and  the  same  inebriation  is  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  smell,  as  the 
Greeks  experience  from  excess  of  vfine.  As 
they  become  more  exhilarated,  they  throw  on  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit,  and  are  at  length  so  far 
transported  as  to  leap  up,  dance,  and  sing. — 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  of  the  aistoms  of  this 
people.  The  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which 
Cyrus  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
rivulets,  rises  among  the  Matienian  hills.  It 
separates  itself  into  forty  mouths,"  all  of  which, 
except  one,  lose  themselves  in  bogs  and  marshes, 
among  which  a  people  are  said  to  d>veU,  who 
feed  upon  raw  fish,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  sea-calves.  The  larger  stream  of 
the  Araxes  continues  its  even  course  tovthe 


CCIII.  The  Caspian  is  an  ocean  by  itself, 
and  communicates  with  no  other.  The  sea 
frequented  by  the  Greeks,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
that  beyond  the  Pillars,  called  the  Atlantic,  are 
all  one  ocean.  The  Caspian  forms  one  uncon- 
nected sea :  a  swift-oared  boat  would  in  fifteen 
days  measure  its  length,  its  extreme  breadth  in 
eight.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  mount 
Caucasus,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Caucasus  is  inhabited 
by  various  nations, '  many  of  whom  are  said  to 


parolt  a  des  arches  qui  sont  encore  entiers,  ils  n*oni  pu 
tenir  contre  Teflbrt  du  fleuve.  U  est  si  forieux  lorsque 
le  degel  le  grossit  dee  neiges  fondues  des  monts  voisins, 
qu'il  n*y  a  ni  digue  ni  autre  batiment  qu*il  n'  emportcu  '* 

2  FoYtS^mou^O^What  Herodotus  saysof  the  Araxes, 
is  in  a  great  measure  true  of  the  V<%a,  which  eroptiea 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  a  number  of  chaimds,  in  wliich 
many  considerable  islands  are  scattered.  But  this  river 
does  not,  nor  indeed  can  it  come  from  the  Matienian 
monntain8.—Larcfter. 

S  J^riout  nathns.y-Of  these  the  principal  were  tke 
Colchians,  of  tlie  excellent  produce  and  circumstances  of 
whose  country  a  minute  and  entertaining  niTount  is 
given  by  Strabo.— 7'. 
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tubiiist  on  what  the  toil  spontaneously  produces. 
They  have  trees  whose  leaves  possess  a  most 
singular  property ;  they  heat  them  to  powder, 
and  then  steep  them  in  water:  this  forms  a 
dye,  *  with  which  they  paint  on  their  garments 
figures  of  animals.  The  impression  is  so  very 
strong,  that  it  cannot  be  washed  out ;  it  appears 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  doth,  and  wears  as  long 
as  the  garment.  The  sexes  communicate  pro- 
miscuously, and  in  public,  like  the  brutes. 

CCI V.  Caucasus  terminates  that  part  of  the 
Caspian  which  extends  to  the  west;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  pbiin  of  prodigious 
extent,  a  considerable  part  of  which  forms  the 
country  of  Msssagetae,  against  whom  Cyrus 
meditated  an  attack.  He  was  invited  and 
urged  by  many  strong  incentives.  When  he 
considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  he  believed  himself  more  than  human. 
He  reflected  also  on  the  prosperity  of  his  arms, 
and  that  wherever  he  had  extended  his  incur, 
sions,  he  had  been  followed  by  success  and 
victory. 

CCy.  The  Massagetae  were  then  governed 
by  a  queen ;  she  was  a  widow,  and  her  name 
Torayris.  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors  to  her  with 
overtures  of  marriage;  the  queen,  concluding 
that  his  real  object  was  the  possession,  not  of 
her  person,  but  her  kingdom,  forbade  his  ap- 
proach. Cyrus,  ou  finding  these  measures  in- 
effectual, advanced  to  the  Araxes,  openly  dis- 
covering his  hostile  designs  upon  the  Massagetss. 
lie  accordingly  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
liver  for  the  passage  of  his  forces,  which  he  also 
fortified  with  turrets. 

CCVI.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  dif- 
licult  undertaking,  Tomyris  sent  by  her  ambas- 
sadors this  message :  "  Sovereign  of  the  Medes, 
uncertain  as  you  must  be  of  the  event,  we 
advise  you  to  desist  firom  your  present  purpose. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  your  own 
kingdom,  and  suffer  us  to  retain  what  b  cer- 
tainly our  own.  You  will  not,  however,  listen 
to  this  salutary  counsel,  loving  any  thing  rather 
than  peace ;  If,  then,  you  are  really  impatient 
to  encounter  the  Massagetae,  give  up  your  pre< 
sent  labour  of  constructing  a  bridge ;  we  will 
retire  three  days'  march  into  OUr  country,  and 
you  shall  pasA  over  at  your  leisure ;  or,  if  you 
had  rather  receive  us  in  your  own  territories, 
do  you  as  much  for  us."     On  hearing  this, 


4  Forms  a  <f^.>— By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  we  far 
turpsBS  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had 
ft  Btrong  smell,  aod  a  dark  cant,  as  deep  as  bull's  blood.— 
GMoH. 


Cyrus  called  a  council  of  his  prindpal  officers, 
and,  lajring  the  matter  before  them,  desired 
their  advice  how  to  act.  They  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  he  should  retire,  and 
expect  Tomyris  in  his  own  dominions. 

CCVII.  Crcttus  the  Lydian,  who  assisted 
at  the  meeting,  was  of  a  different  sentiment, 
which  he  defended  in  this  manner :  <*  I  have 
before  remarked,  O  king!  that  since  Provid- 
ence has  rendered  me  your  captive,  it  becomes 
me  to  exert  all  iny  abilities  in  obviating  what- 
ever menaces  you  with  misfortune.  I  have 
been  instructed  in  the  severe  but  useful  school 
of  adversity.  If  you  were  immortal  yourself, 
and  commanded  an  army  of  immortals,  my  ad- 
vice might  be  justly  thought  impertinent;  but 
if  you  confess  yourself  a  human  leader,  of  forces 
that  are  human,  it  becomes  you  to  remember 
that  sublunary  events  have  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  their  revolution  does  not  permit  the 
same  roan  always  to  be  fortunate.  Upon  this 
present  subject  of  debate  I  dissent  from  the 
majority.  If  you  await  the  enemy  in  your  own 
dominions,  a  defeat  may  chance  to  lose  you  all 
your  empire ;  the  victorious  Massagetae,  instead 
of  retreating  to  their  own,  will  make  farther 
inroad  into  your  territories.  If  you  shall  con- 
quer, you  will  still  be  a  loser  by  that  interval  of 
time  and  place  which  must  be  necessarily  em- 
ployed  in  the  pursuit.  I  will  suppose  that, 
after  victory,  you  will  instantly  advance  into  the 
dominions  of  Tomyris ;  yet  can  Cyrus  the  son 
of  Cambyses,  without  disgrace  and  infamy,  retire 
one  foot  of  ground  from  a  female  adversary  ?  I 
would  therefore  recommend,  that  having  passed 
over  with  our  army,  we  proceed  on  our  march 
till  we  meet  the  enemy;  then  let  us  contend  for 
victory  and  honour.  I  have  been  informed  the 
Massagetae  lead  a  life  of  the  meanest  poverty, 
ignorant  of  Persian  fare,  of  Persian  delicacies. 
Let  these  therefore  be  left  behind  in  our  camp: 
let  there  be  abundance  of  food  prepared,  costly 
viands,  and  flowing  goblets  of  wine.  With  these 
let  us  leave  the  less  effective  of  the  troops,  and 
with  the  rest  again  retire  towards  the  river.  If 
I  err  not,  the  foe  wiU  be  allured  by  the  sight  of 
^our  luxurious  preparations,  and  afford  us  a  noble 
occasion  of  victory  and  glory. " 

CCVIIL  The  result  of  the  debate  was,  that 
Cyrus  preferred  the  sentiments  of  Croesus :  he 
therefore  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that 
he  would  advance  the  space  into  her  dominions 
which  she  had  proposed.  She  was  faithful  to 
her  engagement,  and  retired  accordingly.  Cyrus 
then  formally  delegated  his  authority  to  his  son 
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Cambyses ;'  and  above  all  recommended  Croesus 
to  his  care,  as  one  whom,  if  the  projected  expe- 
dition should  fail,  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
distinguish  by  every  possible  mark  of  reverence 
and  honour.  He  then  dismissed  them  into 
Persia,  and  passed  the  river  with  his  forces. 

CCIX.  As  soon  as  he  had  advanced  beyond 
the  A  raxes  into  the  land  of  the  Massagetae,  he 
saw  in  the  night  this  vision:  He  beheld  the 
eldest  son  of  Hystaspes  having  wings  upon  his 
shoulders ;  one  of  which  overshadowed  Asia, 
the  other  Europe.  Hystaspes  was  the  son  of 
Arsamis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achsemenides ; 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son  was  Darius,  a  youth 
of  about  twenty,  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
Persia  as  not  yet  of  an  age  for  military  service. 
Cyrus  awoke,  and  revolved  the  matter  in  his 
mind :  as  it  appeared  to  trim  of  serious  impor- 
tance, he  sent  for  Hjrstaspes  to  his  presence, 
and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  «  Hystaspes," 
said  the  king,  "  I  will  explain  to  you  my  rea- 
sons, why  I  am  satisfied  beyond  all  dispute  that 
your  son  is  now  engaged  in  seditious  designs 
against  me  and  my  authority.  The  gods,  whose 
favour  I  enjoy,  disclose  to  me  all  those  events 
which  menace  my  security.  In  the  night  just 
passed,  I  beheld  your  eldest  son  having  wings 
upon  his  shoulders,  one  of  which  overshadowed 
Asia,  the  other  Europe ;  from  which  I  draw 
certain  conclusions  that  he  is  engaged  in  acts  of 
treachery  against  me.  Do  you  therefore  return 
instantly  to  Persia;. and  take  care,  that  when 
I  return  victorious  from  my  present  expedition, 
your  son  may  give  me  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  conduct." 

CCX.  The  strong  apprehension  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Darius  induced  Cyrus  thus  to  address 
the  father ;  but  the  vision  in  reality  imported 
that  the  death  of  Cyrus  was  at  hand,  and  that 
Darius  should  succeed  to  his  power.  "  Far  be 
it,  O  king!'*  said  Hjrstaspes  in  reply,  "from 
any  man  of  Persian  origin  to  form  conspiracies 
against  his  sovereign :  if  such  there  be,  let^m- 
mediate  death  be  his  portion.  You  have  raised 
the  Persians  from  slavery  to  freedom;  from 
subjects,  you  have  made  them  masters:  if  a 
vision  has  informed  you  that  my  son  designs 
any  thing  against  you,  to  you  and  to  your  dis- 
posal I  shall  deliver  him.**  Hystaspes,  after 
this  interview,  passed  the  Araxes  on  his  return 

I  His  ton  Cam^Mf.  3— When  the  Persian  kings  went 
on  any  expedition,  it  was  nutoman'  v»'ith  them  to  name 
their  successor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eonftialon  una. 
ToMably  arising  from  their  dying  without  having  dene 
this.— i.arcA<fr. 


to  Persia,  fully  intending  to  watch  over  his  son, 
and  deliver  him  to  Cyrus. 

CCXI.  Cyrus,  advancing  a  day's  mardi 
from  the  Araxes,  followed,  in  all  respects,  the 
counsel  of  Crossus;  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  troops  upon  which  he  had  less  dependence, 
he  returned  with  his  choicest  men  towards  the 
Araxes.  A  detachment  of  about  the  third  part 
of  the  army  of  the  Massagets  attacked  the 
Persians  whom  Cyrus  had  left,  and,  after  a 
feeble  conflict,  put  them  to  the  sword.  When 
the  slaughter  ceased,  they  observed  tlie  luxuries 
which  had  artfully  been  prepared ;  and  yielding 
to  the  allurement,  they  indulged  themselves  in 
feasting  and  wine,  till  drunkenness  and  sleep 
overcame  them.  In  this  situation  the  Persians 
attacked  them:  several  were  slain,  but  the 
greater  part  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Spargapises,  their  leader,  the  son  of 
Tomyris. 

CCXII.  As  soon  as  the  queen  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  her  forces,  and  the  capture  of  her  son, 
she  despatched  a  messenger  to  Cyrus  with  these 
words  I  *<  Cyrus,  insatiable  as  you  are  of  blood, 
be  not  too  elate  with  your  recent  success.  When 
you  yourself  are  overcome  with  wine,  what  fol- 
lies do  you  not  commit?  By  entering  your 
bodies,  it  renders  your  language  more  insulting. 
By  this  poison  you  have  conquered  my  son,  and 
neither  by  your  piudence  nor  your  valour.  I 
venture  a  second  time  to  advise  what  it  will  be 
certainly  your  interest  to  follow.  Restore  my 
son  to  liberty,  and,  satisfied  with  the  disgrace 
you  have  put  upon  a  third  part  of  the  Mas- 
sagetie,  depart  from  these  realms  unhurt.  If 
you  will  not  do  this,  I  swear  by  the  Sun,  the 
great  god  of  the  Massagetse,  that,  insatiable  as 
you  are  of  blood,  I  will  give  you  your  iUl  of 
it."" 

CCXIII.  These  words  made  but  little  ira- 
pression  upon  Cyrus.  The  son  of  Tomyris, 
when,  recovering  from  his  inebriated  state,  be 
knew  the  misfortune  which  had  beiidlen  him, 
intreated  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds : 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  immediately  destroy- 
ed himself. 

CCXIV.  On  the  refusal  of  Cyrus  to  listen 
to  her  counsel,  Tomyris  collected  all  her  forces : 


2  FUlofbkod.-y-Vnth  this  story  of  Cynia  that  of  the 
Roman  Craasus  neariy  onrrespoodsi  The  wealth  of 
Crassus  was  only  to  be  equaUed  by  his  avarico.  He  wm 
talcen  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthinns, 
who  poured  liquelied  gold  down  his  thro^  in  order,  as 
they  said,  that  he  whose  thirst  of  gold  could  never  be 
satiAfied  when  he  was  alive,  might  be  filled  with  It  when 
dead.— r. 
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a  battle  ensued,  and  of  all  the  conflicts  which 
ever  took  place  amongst  the  barbarians,  this 
was  I  believe  bj  far  the  most  obstinately  dis- 
puted. According  to  such  particulars  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  the  engagement  began  by 
a  shower  of  arrows  poured  on  both  sides,  from  | 
on  interval  of  some  distance  ;  when  these  were 
all  spent,  they  fought  with  their  swords  and 
spears,  and  for  a  long  time  neither  party  gained 
the  smallest  advantage :  the  Massagetse  were  at 
length  victorious,  the  greater  part  of  the  Per- 
sians  were  slain,  Cyrus  himself  also  fell ;  and 
thus  terminated  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
When  after  diligent  search  his  body  was  found, 
Tomyris  directed  his  head  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  and  having  in- 
sulted and  mutilated  the  dead  body,  exclaimed, 
*'  Survivor  and  conqueror  as  I  am,  thou  hast 
ruined  my  peace  by  thy  successful  stratagem 
against  my  son ;  but  I  will  give  thee  now,  as  I 
threatened,  thy  fill  of  blood.'* — This  account  of 
the  end  of  Cyrus  seems  to  me  most  consistent 
with  probability,  although  there  are  many  other 
and  different  rdations." 

CCXV.  The  Massagetse  in  their  clothes 
and  food  resemble  the  Scythians ;  they  fight  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  and  are  both  ways  for- 
midable. They  have  spears,  arrows,  and  battle- 
axes.  They  make  much  use  both  of  gold  and 
brass.  Their  spears,  the  points  of  their  arrows, 
and  their  battle-axes,  are  made  of  brass ;  their 
helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breast-plates  are 
decorated  with  gold.  They  bind  also  a  plate 
of  brass  on  the  chests  of  their  horses,  whose 
reins,  bits,  and  other  harness,  are  plated  with 
gold.  They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver,  which 
indeed  their  country  does  not  produce,  though 
it  abounds  with  gold  and  brass. 

CCXVI.  Concerning  their  manners  we 
have  to  observe,  that  though  each  man  marries 
but  one  wife,  she  is  considered  as  common  pro- 


perty. For  what  the  Greeks  assert  in  general 
of  the  Scythians,  is  true  only  of  the  Massagete. 
When  a  man  of  this  country  desires  to  have 
communication  with  a  woman,  he  hangs  up  his 
quiver  before  his  waggon,  and  enjoys  her  with- 
out fear  of  interruption.  To  speak  of  the  num. 
her  of  years  to  which  they  live,  is  impossible. 
As  soon  as  any  one  becoipes  infirm  through  age, 
his  assembled  relations  put  him  to  death,*  boil- 
ing along  with  the  body  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
other  animals,  upon  which  they  feast :  esteem- 
ing miiversally  this  mode  of  death  the  happiest 
Of  those  who  die  from  any  disease,  they  never 
eat ;  they  bury  them  in  the  earth,  and  esteem 
their  fate  a  matter  to  be  lamented,  because  they 
have  not  lived  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no 
grain,  but  entirely  subsist  upon  cattle,  and  upon 
the  fish  which  the  river  Araxes  abundantly  sup- 
plies ;  milk  also  constitutes  a  part  of  their  diet. 
They  sacrifice  horses'  to  the  sun,  their  only 
deity,  thinking  it  right  to  offer  the  swiftest  of 
mortal  animals,  to  the  swiftest  of  immortal 
beings. 


3  Digereni  r«iaMofu.>-Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  die 
peaceably  in  his  bed ;  Strabo  inclines  to  this  opinion ; 
Ludan  makes  him  live  beyond  the  age  of  an  hundred.— 

The  MaaaagetsB  are  by  some  authors  confounded  with 
the  Scythians.  Diodonu  Siculus  calls  Tomyris  queen  of 
Ihe  SeytUaoa.— I>4irefttfr. 


4  Put  him  to  (l0aM.>-HeUanicus,  speakioff  of  the  Hy. 
perboreans,  who  live  beyond  the  Rhipean  mountains, 
ubeerves,  that  they  learn  justice,  that  they  do  not  eat 
meat,  but  live  entirely  on  flruit  Those  of  sixty  years 
they  carry  out  of  the  town,  and  put  to  death.  TIroaeua 
says,  that  in  Sardinia,  when  a  man  has  passed  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  his  sons,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and  with 
seeming  satisfaction,  beat  his  brains  out  with  dubs,  and 
throw  him  from  some  firightful  precipice.  The  inhabL 
tants  of  lulls,  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  oblige  those  who  are 
past  the  age  of  sixty  years  to  drink  hemlock,  ^ 

This  custom,  so  contrary  to  our  manners,  will,  doubt- 
less, appear  fabulous  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to  an- 
tiquity,  and  whose  judgments  are  regulated  entirely  by 
modem  manners.  It  is  practised  iwverfheless  at  the 
present  day  in  the  kingdom  of  Aracan ;  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  accelerate  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  they  see  them  afflicted  by  a  painful  old 
age,  or  incurable  disease ;  it  is  with  them  an  act  of  piety. 
—Lareher. 

5  Sacrifice  Aorfe«.]— This  was  a  very  andent  custom : 
it  was  practised  in  Persia  in  the  time  <rf  Cyrus,  and  was 
probably  anterior  to  that  prince.  Horses  were  also  sac 
riilced  to  Neptune,  and  the  deities  of  tiie  rivers,  being 
precipitated  into  tiie  sea  or  into  rivers. 

Ifexttts  Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea  horses  and  lire 
oxen,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whose  son  he  professed  him« 
self  to  be.— LarcAtfr. 

Placat  wjae  PariU  radii*  Hj|wri«na  ciactom 
N«  dMur  cclMl  TicUnu  Uida  dco.— 0*W. 
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L  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  by  Cassanda- 
na,  daughter  of  Phanaspe,  succeeded  his  father. 
The  wife  of  Cyrus  had  died  before  Mis  ;  he 
had  lamented  her  loss  himself  with  the  sincer- 
•  est  grief,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
exhibit  public  marks  of  sorrow.'  Cambyses 
thus  descended,  considered  the  lonians  and 
^olians  as  his  slaves  by  right'  of  inheritance : 
— He  undertook  therefore  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  assembled  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
composed  as  well  of  his  other  subjects  as  of 
those  Greeks  who  acknowledged  his  authority. 

IL  Before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psam- 
mitichus,*  the  Egyptians  esteemed  themselves 
the  most  ancient  of  the  human  race  ;  but  when 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne  he  took  consid- 
erable  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
matter ;  the  result  was,  that  they  believe  the 
Phrygians '  more  ancient  than  themselves,  and 

1  PvlUc  marks  oftorrow.'} — Admetas  pnys  the  same 
tribute  of  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  liis  deceased  wife 
Alcestis. 

Uant  a  8i##<aMri»,  Zt  lyit  *f»vS, 

EuripkL  Aleest,  4fi& 
t      WhiehtothnsrendflradbTPMter: 

ThTooith  mj  iwlm*  of  Theiwly 
I  itlva  «annuad,  that  ■!!,  In  lolaaB  grief 
For  fbim  dwr  womaa,  ilMttr  Uwlr  locka,  and  vcai 
Thii  loicmD  Kaxb  of  nwomlng. 

«  Before  Ihe  reign  of  their  king  P«affimiYiVAttf.>-Itu 
read.  indUGereatly  Fbanunetkiuifl,  nammlticlius,  and 
Fsaaimiietichus. 

Accordiiiir  to  Jwtin,  the  Scythians  bettered  themselves 
to  be  nore  andeni  than  the  Efyptiana. 

S  Phrjfgieuu.y^'DM  volumes  of  Oreeee  and  Rome 
abound  with  records  of  the  Phrygians.  Arrian  teUs  us, 
tiuKk  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest  of  mankind,  Xf>wTiu 
^(v^ff  vmXmurmret  mitB^tmmy  dtedby  Eustathius  in  Dion. 
Their  reUgioitt  madness  in  the  worship  of  their  goddess 
Cybele  raaders  them  very  remarkable  in  classic  story. 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  eflPeminary,  and  we  have 
their  character  beautifully  drawn  by  Virgil,  in  the  con. 
trast  whkh  he  gives  us  in  the  ninth  iEneid,  betwixt 
them  and  the  andent  Tuseans; 


themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Whilst 
Psammitichus  was  engE^;ed  in  this  inquiry,  he 
contrived  the  following  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  removing  his  perplexity.  He  pro- 
cured two  children  just  bom,  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  gave  them  to  a  shepherd  to  be  brought 
up  among  his  flocks.  He  was  ordered  never 
to  speak  before  them;  to  place  them  in  a 
sequestered  hut,  and  at  proper  intervals  to  bring 
them  goats,  whose  milk*  they  might  suck 
whilst  he  was  attending  to  other  employments. 
His  object  was  to  know  what  word  they  would 
first  pronounce  articulately.  The  experiment 
succeeded  to  his  wish ;  the  shepherd  complied 
with  each  particular  of  his  directions,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  on  his  one  day  opening  the 
door  of  their  apartment,  both  the  children  ex- 
tended their  arms  towards  him,  as  if  in  suppli- 
cation,  and  pronounced  the  word  Becos.*  It 
did  not  at  first  excite  his  attention,  but  on  theiir 
repeating  the  same  expression  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, he  related  the  circumstance  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  his  command  brought  the  children 
to  his  presence.  When  Psammitichus  had 
heard  them  repeat  this  same  word,  he  endea- 


VobU  picta  creco  et  fblgenU  mmloa  vatUj 

Doldte  oordl;  Jvvat  IndnlfM*  diovri»: 

Bi  uuiioi  manlcaa  ci  habant  Mdiadcnla  mUsm, 


Dlndjina,  ubi  iMuatls  bUbrcm  dat  tibia  canliun. 
Tympana  toz  banuqne  Tocat  Bancjnthia  matrli 
Idaee,  tfailta  arma  vlrU,  et  oBdtto  Arro. 

This  dtation  from  VlrgU  implies,  that  these  were  Instru- 
ments more  becoming  a  woman  than  a  warrior.  The 
proverb,  Phryr  plagis  emendatur  (see  Erasmus  Adag.), 
was  contemptuously  applied  to  all  tbia  nation. 

4  Wboee  iiMft.3— Clandian  has  an  allusion  to  this  his- 
torical  fact.    See  his  Poem  in  Eutropium,  iL  SSO : 

Dat  cnncta  vetauaa 
Prindplam  Phiyglbuii,  nee  nx  iCicrptlu*  ultra 
Reititlt  humanl  pwuioam  pomr  uberU  expcn 
In  PhiTtiilam  primoin  lasatit  rnvrmava  vooem. 

5  Secos.y-Theae  infants,  In  all  piobabUity,  pmnounc 
ed  the  word  Bee,  the  cry  of  the  aidmab  which  they  im- 
itated, OS  being  a  termination  appropriated  to  the  Greek 
language.— Larc/icr. 
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voiirelFTb  discover  among  what  people  it  was 
in  use :  he  found  it  was  the  Phrygian  name  for 
bread.  *  From  seriously  revolving  this  incident, 
the  Egyptians  were  induced  to  allow  the  Phry- 
gians to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  themselves. 
III.  That  this  was  really  done,  I  myself 
heard  at  Memphis  from  the  priests  of  Vulcan. 
The  Greeks,  among  other  idle  tales,  relate, 
that  Psammitichus  gave  the  children  to  be 
nursed  by  women  whose  tongues  were  pre- 
viously cut  out.  During  my  residence  at 
Memphis,  the  same -priests  informed  me  of 
many  other  curious  particulars :  but  to  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  how  well  the  narrative  which  I 
have  given  on  their  authority  was  supported,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  visit  Thebes  and  Helio- 
polis,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  place  are 
deemed  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
Except  to  specify  the  names  of  their  divinities, 
I  shall  be  unwilling  to  mention  their  religious 
customs,  unless  my  subject  demand  it ;  this  be- 
ing a  matter  concerning  which  men  in  general 
are  equally  well  informed.. 

IV.  In  all  which  they  related  of  human 
nffairs,  they  were  uniform  and  consistent  with 
each  other ;  they  agree  that  the  Egyptians  first 
defined  the  measive  of  the  year,  which  they 
divided  into  twelve  parts ;  in  this  they  affirm 
the  stars  to  have  been  their  guides.  Their 
mode  of  computation  is  in  my  opinion  more 
sagacious  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  the 
sake  of  adjusting  the  seasons  accurately  add 
eveiy  third  year  an  intercalary  month.  The 
Egyptians  divide  their  year  into  twelve  months, 
giving  to  each  month  thirty  days :  by  adding 
five  days  to  every  year  they  have  an  uniform 
revolution  of  time.  The  people  of  this  country 
first  invented '  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods, 
and  from  them  the  Grecians  borrowed  them.* 


They  were  the  first  also  who  erected  altars, 
shrines,  and  temples;  and  none  before  them 
ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone ; 
the  truth  of  all  which  they  sufficiently  authenti- 
cate. The  name  of  their  first  king  was  Menes,' 
in  whose  reigo  the  whole  of  Egypt,  except  the 
province  of  Thebes,  was  one  extended  marsh. 
No  part  of  all  that  district  which  is  now  situate 
beyond  the  Uke  of  Moeris,  was  then  to  be  seen, 
the  distance  between  which  lake  and  the  sea  i» 
a  journey  of  seven  days. 

V.  The  account  which  they  give  of  their 
country  appears  just  and  reasonable.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  of  com- 
mon sagacity,  even  though  he  knew  it  not  be- 
fore, that  the  part  of  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks 
now  sail  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  •  which  thing  may  always  be  ob- 
served of  all  that  tract  of  country  beyond  the 
lake,  to  pass  over  which  would  employ  a  journey 
of  three  days,  but  this  the  Egyptians  themselves 
do  not  assert.  Of  this  fact  there  exists  another 
proof:  if  from  a  vessel  bound  to  Egypt,  the 
lead  be  thrown  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sailing 
from  the  shore, '  it  will  come  up  the  depth  of 


1  Bread."}— mpponax,  speaking  of  Um  people  of 
Cyprus,  uses  this  word  as  signifying  bread.— LorcA^r. 

9  HetufpoUs.y-Tiua  plare  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
being  in  a  manner  the  school  of  Henxlotus :  Plato  here 
studied  philosophy,  and  Endozos  MStronomy..-There 
were  in  E^ypt  two  dtaes  of  this  naine.~7. 

A  barbarous  Persian  has  orerthrowu  her  temples,  a 
fanatic  Arab  bnmcd  her  books,  and  one  solitary  obelisk 
overlooking  her  ruins,  says  to  passengers,  tliis  once  was 
HeliopoUs.— Savory. 

S  FSrtt  imwitodLl— Larcher  in  a  note  vindicates  the 
expression  of  first  invented,  but  this  was  already  done  to 
his  hands  by  Bentley,  in  his  preface  to  Dissertation  on 
Fhalaris.— r. 

4  Greekttu  borrowed  them."}— At  the  same  time  that 
,Flato  confesses  that  the  Oredan  mythology  was  of  fo. 
reign  original,  he  derives  Artemis  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  integrity;  Poseidon,  from  ir^n  }•«/««,  chains 
for  the  feet;  Ptdlas,  from  mOJuw,  to  vibrate,  &r.— 7*. 

If  the  E^gyptlan  year  had  consisted  of  three  hundred  | 


and  sixty-ftve  entire  days,  the  seasons  would  be  fisr  from 
returning  regularly  at  the  same  period.  After  some 
ages  the  winter  months  would  be  found  to  return  in  the 
spring,  and  so  of  the  other  seasons.— Lardltfr. 

5  Afm^f.]— Diodorus  Sicnlus  agrees  with  Herodotus  in 
making  Menes  reign  in  £^r7Pt,  Immediately  after  the  gods 
and  the  heroes. — Larcher. 

6  Bed  of  the  rirer.]— This  sentiment  was  adopted  hy 
aU  the  ancients  and  a  great  part  of  the  modems.  If  it 
be  true,  all  the  country  from  Memphis  to  the  sea  must 
have  been  formerly  a  golf  of  the  Mediterranean,  parallel 
to  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  earth  must  have  been  raised 
up  by  little  and  Uttle,  from  a  deposit  of  the  mud  n-hirh 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  carry  away  with  theoL^lMrdker. 

7  Day'9  »aiHng  from  the  shore.y-Fm  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  the  land  they  know  by  the  soundfaig  plummet 
if  they  are  near  Egypt,  as  within  that  distance  it  bringw  up 
the  black  slimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  often  of  greatuse  in  navigation,  the 
low  land  of  this  country  not  being  seen  ate  fxS.'^Poeodte. 

I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  before  been  remarked, 
but  it  should  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers,  that  the  approach  to  Alexandria  fa  Egypt 
greatly  resembles  the  approach  to  Madras  in  the  bay  <tf 
Bengal— r. 

It  appears  from  Norden,  that  the  Nile  fonna  every 
year  new  islands  in  its  course,  for  (he  possession  of  which 
the  petty  princes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  e^erty 
contend.— r. 

Hie  majority  of  travellera  inform  us,  that  upon  an  are. 
rage  the  water  usually  rises  every  year  to  the  height  of 
twenty-two  cubits.  In  1702  it  rose  to  twenty-three  cubits 
four  inches ;  in  the  year  preceding  it  rose  to  twenty.ttvo 
cubits  ^ghteen  inches :  according  to  these  travellen,  the 
fsvonrable  height  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-thre« 
cubits:  according  to  Herodotus,  IhMnlUleeii  to  sixtcca*^ 
The  difibiipnce  is  seven.— Z.4irc!Aer. 
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eleven  fathoms  covered  with  mud,  plainly  indi- 
cating that  it  was  brought  there  by  the  water." 
y  I.  According  to  our  limitation  of  Egypt, 
which  is  from  the  bay  of  Plinthene  to  lake 
Serbonis,  near  mount  Gasius,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast  is  sixty  schtenL*    It  may  not  be 


No  addition  seems  to  hare  been  made,  during  the  space 
of  five  hundred  years,  to  the  nimiber  of  cnbits  taken  notice 
ofby  Herodotus.  This  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  sixteen 
children  that  attend  the  statue  of  the  Nile,  but  frcon  a 
medal  also  of  Tngan,  where  we  see  the  figure  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  boy  standing  upon  it,  who  points  to  the  numl>er 
dxteen.  Fifteen  cubits  are  recorded  by  the  emperor 
Julian  as  the  height  of  the  Nile's  inundatioa  Three 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  amount  was  no  more  than 
tdxteen  or  seventeen  j  and  at  present,  notwithstanding 
the  great  accumulation  of  soU,  when  the  river  riseth  to 
sixteen  cubits  the  Egyptians  make  great  ngoirings,  and 
call  out,  Wafoa  Allah !  Ood  has  given  all  they  wanted.— 
Poeoeke. 

Twenty.fonr  cnbits  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  the 
Nile  was  ever  known  to  rise.  VHien  aar  cotmtryman 
Sandys  was  there  it  rose  to  twenty-three. — T. 

The  foUoaring  beautiful  doacriirtlon  of  the  time  of  the 
Nile'a  inundation  is  given  by  Luoan : 

Wbmte'er  the  Lionshedt  bit  fixes  around. 
And  Cancer  bums  Ryene's  pafching  ground. 
Then  at  the  prayer  oTDationt  come*  the  Nile, 
And  ktmllT  tempera  up  the  moulderlnft  aoil ; 
Nor  flrem  the  plains  the  coveriiv  god  retreats. 
Till  the  mde  ferfour  of  the  skies  abates ; 
Till  Phoebnainto  milder  aotninn  fUca, 
And  Meroa  prqjccts  her  tength'nlng  »hades : 
Nor  let  Inquiring  iceptlcs  ask  the  cause— 
'TIa  JoTc'a  command,  and  these  are  nature's  laws. 

Rowt. 

8  Brought  there  hy  the  trover.]— This  idea  is  strongly 
controverted  by  a  modem  traveller  (Mr  Bruce).  He  tells 
lu,  that  the  masters  of  vessels  still  pretend  to  knoiv  when 
they  are  approaching  Egypt,  by  the  black  mu<f  which  they 
find  upon  their  plummet  at  the  end  of  their  soimding  line. 
It  seema  in  his  case  they  were  egregiously  mistaken ;  for 
when  the  master,  firom  the  pretended  drcumstanoe  of  this 
mod,  supposed  the  vessel  within  seven  leagues  of  the 
coast,  Mr  Bruce,  by  an  observation,  found  they  were 
seventeen  leagues  distant  «*  Neither,"  says  he,  "  could 
the  modof  the  Nile  make  the  additions  to  the  land  of  Egypt 
which  Herodotus  has  supposed."  The  Etesian  winds 
blowing  all  the  summer  upon  that  coast  to  the  westward 
of  north,  and  a  current  setting  constantiy  to  the  eastward, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  part  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  can  go 
so  high  to  the  windward  of  any  of  the  mouths  of  that 
river.  The  action  of  these  winds,  and  the  constancy  of  that 
current,  has  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  gravel,  and 
sand.  Into  all  the  ports  of  tiie  coast  of  Syria. 

"This,"  he  continues,  "every  one  knows  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  easterly  current  setting  upon  the  coast, 
which  as  it  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
irlien  discharging  itself  at  all  or  any  of  its  mouths,  into  the 
Mediterranean,  must  hurry  what  it  is  charged  with  on 
towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  hinder  it  from  settling  op- 
posite to,  or  making  these  additions  to  the  land  of  lEgypt 
which  Herodotus  has  vainly  supposed." 

9  Sixty  jcA^sni.]— The  Greeks,  whose  territories  were 
not  extensive,  measured  them  by  stadia ;  the  Persians, 
whose  region  was  still  greater,  used  parasanges.  The 
E^pyptians,  whose  country  was  more  spacious  than  Per. 
sia,  properly  so  called,  applied  in  their  mensuration 
•chvnL    Herodotus,  when  h«:  observes  that  this  last  is 


improper  to  remarki  that  they  who  have  smaller 
portions  of  land,  measure  them  by  orgyiae,  they 
who  have  larger  by  stadia,  such  as  have  consi- 
derable tracts  by  parasanges.  The  scluenus, 
which  is  an  Egyptian  measure,  used  in  the 
mensuration  of  more  extensive  domains,  is 
equivaloit  to  sixty  stadia,  as  the  parasange  is  to 
thirty.  Agreeably  to  such  mode  of  computa- 
tion,  the  coast  of  Egypt  towards  the  sea  is  in 
length  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia. 

VIL  From  hence  inland  to  HeUopolis,"  the 
country  of  Egypt  is  a  spacious  plain,  which, 
though  without  water,  and  on  a  declivity,  is  a 
rich  and  slimy '^  soil.  The  distance  betwixt 
Heliopolis  and  the  sea,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  deities,"  at  Athens, 
to  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Pisa. 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  this 
point,  will  not  find  the  difference  to  exceed 
fifteen  stadia:  the  distance  from  Pisa  to  Athens 
wants  precisely  fifteen  stadia  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  which  is  the  exact  number  of 
stadia  betwixt  Heliopolis  and  the  sea. 

VIII.  From  Heliopolis  to  the  higher  parts 
of  Egypt "  the  country  becomes  more  narrow, 
and  is  confined  on  one  part  by  a  long  chain  of 
Arabian  mountains,  which  from  the  north, 
stretch  south  and  south-west,  in  a  regular  in- 
clination to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pyramids  of 
Memphis  '*  were  built  with  stones  drawn  from 

an  Egyptian  measure,  indirectly  informs  us  that  the 
staditun  and  parsangis  were  not  there  Msc^^Larcher. 

10  Helif^lis.  ]-.  Now  called  Mantanea.  It  was  probably 
the  On  of  the  scriptures,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  tiie  sun.  There  are  but  incon. 
siderable  remains  of  this  city.— There  were  in  Egypt  two 
cities  of  this  name.— 7. 

1 1  Rich  cmd$Umy-'^ — ^The  soU  of  Egypt,  except  what  it 
has  received  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  is  natiuid. 
ly  sandy.  It  is  full  of  nitre  or  salt,  which  occasions  nitrous 
vapours,  making  the  nights  cold  and  dangerous.  It  is  this 
and  the  rich  quality  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  sediment 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  makes  Egypt  so  fertile, 
that  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  temper  the  rich  soil 
b]f  bringing  sand  to  it. — Pocodce. 

12  Altar  of  the  ttoehe  deaieg.y-Ttda  was  in  the  Pythic 
place  of  Athens.  Fisistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 
dedicated  it  to  the  twelve  gods  when  he  was  archon.— 
Larger. 

13  Egypt-l—EeyvU  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  regularly  elevated.— £^rcA«r. 

14  AftfmpAt/.]— If  we  give  credit  to  some  authors,  the 
dty  of  Memphb  was  situated  in  the  place  where  at 
present  stands  the  village  of  Gize ;  and  I  own  that  this 
opinion  does  not  want  probability.  But  if  we  attend  to 
it  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  strike  off  a  great 
deal  of  the  grandeur  of  that  ancient  capital  of  E^TTPt*  or 
else  raise  extremely  all  the  plaiiy  about  it  In  eflRect, 
Gize  does  not  occupy  the  half  of  the  space  of  Old  Cairo ; 
and  the  plains  that  extend  aU  around  never  ftil  to  be 
deluged  at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  oF 
the  NUe.  Is  it  credible  that  they  should  have  built  a  ctty 
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tfaese  inountmns/  whicli  from  hence  have  a 
winding  direction  towards  the  f^aceB  we  hiiTe 
before  described.  I  have  been  inlbimed,  that 
to  travel  along  this  range  of  hills,  iiom  east  to 
west,  which  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  country, 
wUl  employ  a\^ace  of  two  months :  they  add, 
that  the  eastern  parts  abound  in  aromatics.  On 
that  side  of  Egypt  which  lies  towards  Lybia, 
there  is  another  stony  mountain  covered  with 
sand,  in  which  certain  pyramids  have  been 
erected :  this  extends  itself  like  those  Arabian 
hills  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Thus 
the  country  beyond  HeliopoUs  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  may  be  passed 
in  a  journey  of  four  days.  The  intermediate 
space  betwixt  these  mountains  is  an  open  plain, 
in  its  narrowest  part  not  more  in  extent  than 
two  hundred  stadia,  measuring  from  the  Arabian 
to  what  is  called  the  Lybian  mountain,  from 
whence  Egypt  becomes  again  wider. 

IX.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  •  is  a  voy- 
age of  about  nine  days,  or  a  space  of  four  thou- 

80  great  and  fiunoua  in  a  place  snlgect  to  be  under  water 
the  half  of  the  year  ?  Still  less  can  it  bo  imagioed,  that 
the  andent  authors  should  have  forigotten  so  particular 
a  drcumatance^-^ontos. 

The  description  here  given  by  Herodotus  is  oonlinned 
by  Norden,  and  by  Savary.— T. 

1  Wiffi  itonea  from  these  mountotiw]— It  has  been  a 
oooBtant  belief,  that  the  stones  composing  these  pynu 
Bdda  have  been  brought  firom  the  LyMan  mountidnB, 
though  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  the 
sand  on  the  south  side  will  find  the  solid  rock  there  hewn 
into  steps.  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber 
where  the  saroophagoe  stands,  as  also  in  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  (he  gallery,  you  see  large  fragments  of  the  rock, 
affording  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  these  pyramids 
were  once  huge  rocks  standing  where  they  now  are ; 
that  some  of  them,  the  most  proper  for  the  form,  were 
chosen  for  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
into  steps,  to  serve  for  the  superstructure  and  exterior 
parts  of  them.— Jfr  Bruce, 

S  T^dei;]— Aocording  to  Norden,  ancient  Thebes  was 
probably  in  the  (dace  where  Luxor  and  Camae  now 
stand.  A  belter  idea  of  tlie  nuignificence  and  extent  of 
Ttaebea  cannot  perhaps  be  given  than.by  the  following 
lines  translated  from  Homer : 

Not  all  proud  Thcbot'  nnrlTsird  walU  oontain. 
The  world'!  RTMl  empraa  on  tho  ERrpUm  plain. 
That  iproad*  bar  oonqooMs  o^or  a  Uumtaiid  lUtc*, 
And  poon  hor  hones  throunth  a  handled  Kates ; 
Two  hundred  honcmen,  and  two  hnndrad  can. 
From  each  wide  portal  iHolnff  to  the  wars.— Pope. 

DiodoruB  SLculus  and  Strabo  both  speak  in  the  most 
exalted  terms  of  its  opulence  and  power.  "  Never  was 
there  a  dty,"  observes  thQ  former  of  theae  writers, 
"  which  received  so  many  offerings  in  silver,  gold,  ivory, 
ooloasai  statues,  and  obelisks."  lliere  were  in  particular 
four  temples  greatly  admired.  Near  this  place  stood  the 
oelefarated  vocal  statue  of  Memnon.  Its  eaittem  part 
only  was  called  Dioepolis,  according  to  Pooocke.  This 
writer,  without  citing  Ids  authority,  remarks,  that  in 
the  opbiion  of  some  writers,  Tliebea  was  the  Sheba  of 
the  scriptures  i  and  that  the  Greeks,  having  no  vrvf  of 
writing  this  word,  altered  it  to  Thebai.— r. 


sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  equivalent 
to  eighty-one  schami.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  coast  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  stadia ;  finom  die  coast  to 
Thebes  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia;  fhxn  Thebes  to  Elephantine*  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

X.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  described 
above,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  priests  (and 
my  own  observation  induced  me  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion)  has  been  a  gradual  acquisition  * 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  country  above  Mem- 
phis,  between  the  hills  before  mentioned,  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
not  unlike  the  region  about  Biimi,  Teuthrania, 
Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the  Meander,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with 
great.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  none 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  above  coun- 
try may  in  depth  or  in  magnitude  compare  with 
any  one  of  the  five  arms  of  the  NQe.  I  could 
mention  other  rivers,  which,  though  inferior  to 
the  Nile,  have  produced  many  wonderful 
eflfects ;  of  these,  the  river  Achelous  •  is  by  no 
means  the  least  considerable.  This  flows 
through  Acamania,  and,  losing  itself  in  the  sea 
which  washes  the  Echinades,"  has  connected 
one  half  of  those  islands  with  the  continent. 


3  Elephaniiney~iji  now  called  ElLSag.  In  this  pkoe 
was  a  temple  of  Chnphis,  and  a  nilometer. — T. 

When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  length  of  Egypt,  he 
reckons  from  tho  Sebennitic  mouth.— Z,Arc&i*r. 

4  AcqutMiHoiuy-TMa  remark  of  Herodotus  is  con- 
firmed by  Arrian  and  by  Pliny. — T. 

5  Acheknu.  >— This  river,  fromits  violoicc  and  rapidity, 
was  anciently  called  Thoas.  Homer  calls  it  the  king  of 
rivers.  Its  present  name  is  Aspro  Fotamo.  Hercules, 
by  checking  the  inundations  of  this  river  by  mounds, 
was  said  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns ;  whence 
the  cornucopia. — T. 

The  sea  and  the  continent  may  be  considered  as  twv 
great  empires,  whose  places  are  fixed,  but  whidi  aome^ 
times  dispute  the  possession  of  some  of  the  smaller  a^ja. 
cent  countries.  Sometimes  the  sea  is  compelled  to  coatract 
its  lindts  by  the  mud  and  the  sands  which  the  riven 
force  along  with  them ;  sometimes  these  limits  are  ex- 
tended by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.— f«>y. 
age  dujeune  Anacharsu. 

6  Echinades.'y-'Theae  islands,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  historians,  are  so  dose  upon  the  coast  of  Elis,  that 
many  of  them  had  been  Joined  to  it  by  means  of  the 
Achelous,  which  still  continues  to  connect  them  with 
tho  continent,  by  the  rubbish  which  tliat  river  deposits 
at  its  mouth,  as  I  have  Imd  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
—  Wood  on  Homer, 

The  above  note  from  Wood  I  have  introduced  princi- 
pally with  tho  view  of  refuting  his  gron  mistake.  Ache- 
lous is  a  river  of  Acamania,  and  the  Ecliinades  cloee  to 
that  coast,  and  distant  from  Elis  a  considerable  apace. 
No  descent  of  earth  from  Achelous  could  possibly  join 
them  to  any  thing  but  tlie  main  land ;  whereas  Ella  is  in 
tho  Peloponneae.—  T. 
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XL  In  Arabia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Egypt,  there  is  a  long  but  narrow  bay,  diver- 
ging from  the  Red  Sea,  which  I  shall  more 
minutely  describe'  Its  eictreme  length,  from 
the  straits  where  it  commences  to  where  it 
communicates  with  th^  main,  will  employ  a 
bark  with  oars  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  but  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  parts  may  be  sailed  over 
in  half  a  day.  In  this  bay  the  tide  daily  ebbs 
and  flows ;  and  I  conceive  that  Egypt  itself 
was  a  gulf  formerly  of  similar  appearance,  and 
that,  issuing  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  ex- 
tended itself  towards  Ethiopia;  in  the  same 
manner  the  Arabian  one  so  described,  rising 
in  the  south,  flowed  towards  Syria;  and  that 
the  two  were  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  neck  of  land.  If  the  NUe  should 
by  any  means  have  an  issue  into  the  Arabian 
gulf,  in  the  course  of  twenty  thousand  years 
it  might  be  totally  choaked  up  with  earth 
brought  there  by  the  passage  of  the  river.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  might  take  place  even 
within  ten  thousand  years  :  why  then  might  not 
a  gulf  stiH  greater  than  this  be  choaked  up  with 
mud  in  the  space  of  time  which  has  passed  be- 
fore our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  powerful 
as  the  Nile? 

XII.  All  therefore,  that  I  heard  from  the  na- 
tives concerning  Egypt,  was  confirmed  by  my 
own  observations.  I^emarked  also,  that  this  coim- 
try  gains  upon  the  region  which  it  joins;  that 
sheUfl  *  are  found  upon  the  mountains ;  and  that 

7  SAeib.}— It  Is  very  c«rUin  that  itaells  are  found  upon 
themountaina  o#  Efrypt,  buttfadia  by  no  means  proves  the 
exiateaea  of  the  Egyptian  golf.  Sbetla  also  are  found 
npoa  monntaina  muioh  higher  than  those  of  Egypt,  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  TUB  only  proves  that  ril 
thoae  r^ons  have  in  part  been  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  sei^  aome  at  one  time  jmd  some  at  another.  I  say 
In  part,  becaoae  it  la  oertain,  from  tiie  observation  of  the 
most  skilful  naturalists  that  the  highest  mountains  have 
not  been  eoverad  with  water.  These,  in  the  times  of 
anch  general  inondationa,  appeared  like  so  many  islands. 

That  tlie  deluge  was  not  universal,  but  to  be  understood 
Meonflned  totlie  inhabitants  of  Filestine,  was  the  opinton 
of  many  andent  vrriters,  and  in  particular  of  Josephos, 
aee  his  seeond  book  agatnat  Appion,  wlure  he  speaks  of 
Beroaoa.  In  oonllnnation  of  the  above  opinion  of  Jose- 
pihns,  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  following  verse  from 
Genesis  addneed.  **  And  the  dove  came  In  unto  liim  in  tlie 
evening,  and  lo,  in  her  month  was  an  dive  leaf  pluckt  off  " 
llua,it  has  been  niiged,  could  not  possibly  be  a  leaf  of  an 
(AvO'tree  wldch,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  had  been  Inu 
mersed  in  wattar,  and  probably  buried  under  mud  and 
other  rabstaneea.  It  la  more  reaaonable  to  suppose, 
that  it  was  gathered  from  some  tree  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  Asia,  to  which  the  inundation  of  Noah  had  not 
extended.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  dielJs  being  fre- 
quenUy  found  on  the  summits  of  movntains,  many  natur. 


an  acrid  matter*  exudes  from  the  soil,  which 
has  proved  injurious  even  to  the  pyramids  ;■  and 
that  the  only  mountain  in  Egypt  which  pro- 
duces sand  is  the  one  situate  above  Memphis. 
Neither  does  Egypt  possess  the  smallest  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  on  which  it  borders,  nor 
to  Libya  and  Syria,  for  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia 
is  possessed  by  Syrians.  It  has  a  black  and 
crumbling  soil,  composed  of  such  substances  as 
the  river  in  its  course  brings  down  from  Ethi- 
opia. The  soil  of  Africa  we  know  to  be  red 
and  sandy ;  and  the  earth,  both  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  is  strong  and  mixed  with  day. 

XIII.  The  information  of  the  priests  confirm- 
ed the  account  which  I  have  already  given  of  , 
this  country.  In  the  reign  of  Mcsris  as  soon 
as  the  river  rose  to  eight  cuMts,  all  the  lands 
above  Memphis  were  overflowed ;  since  which  a 
period.of  about  nine  hundred  years  has  elapsed : 
but  at  present,  unless  the  river  rises  to  sixteen,** 
or  at  least  fificeen  cubits,  its  waters  do  not  reach 
those  lands.  If  the  ground  should  continue  to 
elevate  itself  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  by  the 
river's  receding  from  it,  the  Egyptians  below 
the  kke  Mceris,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  Delta, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  which 
they  themselves  affirm,  menaces  the  Greeks. 
For  as  they  understand  that  Greece  is  fertilized 

alista  are  of  opinion  that  this  may  have  been  produced  by 
earthquakes,  to  which  cause  also  the  deluge  has  by  some 
been  ascribed.  Our  countryman.  Woodward,  eonsiders 
this  fiact  of  shells  being  fonaA  on  mountains,  as  an  inoon- 
testible  proof  of  a  deluge ;  but  this  opinion  is  oontradic 
ted  by  linnieus,  in  his  Syston  of  Nature,  whoaays,  that 
no  certain  marks  of  a  deluge  are  any  where  to  be  found; 
his  words  are,  **  Catadyami  untversalls  certa  rudera  ego 
nondum  attigi,  quonaqne  penetniTL"  In  return,  we 
have  recentiy  been  informed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
in  the  oldest  m^ihological  books  of  Indostan  there  is  a 
description  of  the  deluge,  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  scriptures.  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  oomponore 
Utes.—7. 

8  ifor»tfniaM0r.>— In  every  part  of  Egypt,  on  digging-, 
a  brackish  water  is  found,  containing  natmm,  noarine 
salt,  and  a  little  nitre.  Even  when  the  gardens  are  over- 
flowed  for  the  sake  of  watering  them,  the  sutfoce  of  the 
ground,  after  theevaporationand  absmiitiaii  of  the  water, 
appears  glased  over  with  salt—  Fofaey. 

9  Ii^uriout  to  the pjfrainid§.y~UT  Nevdeninforms  us, 
that  the  stones  of  the  great  pyramid  on  the  north  aide  are 
rotten ',  but  he  assigns  for  this  phenomenon  no  canae. 

It  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile 
leaves  a  precipitation  of  nitre ;  and  all  traveUos,  of  all 
ages,  make  mention  of  the  nitrooa  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere. To  this  caose  Pococke  and  Savary  agree  in  inu 
puting  those  diseases  of  the  eyes,  so  common  andao fatal 
in  E^pt  Eight  thonsandbUnd  people,  aeconUng  to  this 
latter anthor,are  deeentiyaBBittCained  in  the  great moaqoe 
of  Grand  Cairo.  It  may  seem  a  little  ranarisable,  that 
of  this  quality  and  probable  eflEect  of  the  air,  Herodotus 
should  make  no  mentioa*-7. 

10  7o4ta'<e0ii.>-Sec  remarks  on  chapter  5th.— r. 
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and  refreshed  by  rain,  and  not  by  rivers  like 
their  ©wn,  they  predict  that  the  inhabitants,' 
trusting  to  their  usual  supplies,  will  probably 
suffer^  the  miseries  of  famine ;  meaning,  that  as 
they  have  no  resource,  and  only  such  water  as 
the  clouds  supply,  they  must  inevitably  perish 
if  disappointed  of  rain  at  the  proper  seasons. 

XIV.  Such  being  the  not  unreasonable  pre- 
judice of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  Greece, 
let  us  inquire  how  they  themselves  are  drcum- 
Btanced.  If,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  country 
below  Memphis,  which  is  that  where  the  water 
has  receded,  should  progressively  from  the  same 
cause  continue  to  extend  itself,  the  Egyptians 
who  inhabit  it,  might  have  still  juster  apprehen- 
sions of  suffering  from  famine.  For  in  that 
case  their  lands,  which  are  never  fertilized  by 
rain,'  could  not  receive  benefit  from  the  over- 
flo^vings  of  the  river.  The  people  who  possess 
that  district,  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  all  the 
Egyptians,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with 
the  smallest  labour.  They  have  no  occasion 
for  the  process  nor  the  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries.  As 
soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their 
lands,  and  returned  to  its  bed,  each  man  scat- 

1  Probably  tuffer.'^lt  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
'  Egyptians  had  no  knowledge  of  those  seyen  years  of 

famine  which  afflicted  their  country  daring  the  adminis- 
tration of  Joseph.  These  however,  were  the  more  re- 
markable, as  occasioning  an  entire  change  in  the  cousti^ 
tution  of  the  state.  The  people  at  first  gave  their  gold 
and  their  silver  to  the  prince  in  exchange  for  com:  they 
afterwards  resigned  to  him  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
and  ultimately  became  his  tAa.vw.'^Lareher. 

2  By  rain.]— In  upper  E^^YPt  they  have  sometimes  a 
little  rain ;  and  I  was  told  that  in  eight  years  it  had  been 
known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  for  about  half  an  hour. 
—Poeoeke. 

Mailiet  quotes  Pliny,  as  affirming  there  were  no  rains 
in  Egypt ;  he  however  affirms  that  he  had  seen  it  rain 
there  several  times.  Pitts,  an  eye-witness,  confirms 
Maillet's  account  of  the  rain  of  Egypt,  assuring  us  that 
when  he  was  at  Cairo  it  rained  to  that  degree,  tliat  hay. 
ing  no  kennels  in  the  streets  to  carry  oflf  the  water,  it 
was  ancle  deep,  and  in  some  places  half  way  up  the  leg. 
VSHien  the  sacred  writer  therefore  says  (Zech.  xiv.  11) 
that  Egypt  has  no  rain,  be  must  bo  understood  in  a  moU 
lifled  tenac—Obtervtttions  on  PoMaaget  of  Scripture. 

It  rains  but  seldom  in  Egypt,  the  natural  cause  of  which 
in  the  inland  ports,  is,  I  imagine,  the  dryness  of  the  sands, 
which  do  not  afford  a  sofficient  moisture  for  forming 
i*louds,and  descending  in  mina. — Norden. 

Rain  is  more  frequent  in  Alexandria  and  Roeetta,  than 
at  Cairo,  and  at  Cairo  than  at  Mineah,  and  is  almost  a 
prodigy  at  DUirdha. 

When  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  general  Joy  amongst 
th«  people.  They  aasemble  together  in  the  streets,  they 
•ing,  areallin  motion,  and  shout,  Ya  AUah,  Ya  Mobarek ! 
—Oh  Ood,  Oh  Blessed.— ro/iMy. 

The  earth  burnt  up  with  the  violent  fervour,  never 
refreshed  with  rain,  which  here  ftdb  rarely,  and  then 
only  in  the  winter.— fdndyt. 


ters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  patiently 
for  the  harvest,  without  any  other  care  than 
that  of  turning  some  swine*  into  the  fields  to 
tread  down  the  grain.  These  are  at  the  proper 
season  again  let  loose  to  shake  the  com  from 
the  ear,  which  is  then  gathered. 

XV.  If  we  follow  the  tradition  of  the  loni- 
ans,  it  will  appear  that  all  which  may  be  pro- 
periy  denominated  Egypt  is  limited  to  the 
Delta.  This  region,  from  the  watch-tower 
erected  by  Perseus,  extends  along  the  coast  to 
the  salt  pits  of  Pclusium,  to  the  length  of  forty 
schteni.  From  the  coast  inland  it  stretches  to 
the  city  of  Cercasora,*  where  the  Nile  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  termed 
Pelusium,  the  other  Canopus.  Of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  they  affirm  that  part  of  it  belongs  to 
Libya,  and  part  to  Arabia,  which  if  it  be  true 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  formerly 
the  Egyptians  had  no  country  at  all.  The 
Delta,  as  they  assert  themselves,  and  as  I  my. 
self  was  convinced  by  observation,  is  still  liable 
to.be  oyeriowed,  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  water.*     Under  these  cireumstances,  their 

3  5tm'ii«.]— Plutarch,  Eudoxns,  and  Pliny  relate  the 
same  fact.  Valcnaer  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  a 
fable  invented  by  Herodotus ;  and  the  sagacious  ^'essel. 
ing  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  has  not 
r^ected  the  expression.  Gale,  not  thinking  swine  adap. 
ted  to  tread  do^^ni  the  grain,  has  substituted  oxen,  be- 
cause in  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus,  the  word  %u  seems 
to  signify  an  ox.  lliey  are  at  present  made  use  of  in 
some  of  our  provinces, -to  find  out  troufflee,  with  a  kind 
of  muxzle  to  present  their  devouring  them.  My  own 
opinion  on  tius  matter  is,  that  Herodotus  is  misttaken 
only  with  regard  to  tlie  time  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  fields.  It  was  probably  before  the  com  was 
sown,  that  they  might  eat  tiie  roots  of  tiie  aquatic  plants, 
which  might  prove  of  iAJuryto  the  grain.— 5««  JHodoruM 
Sicuitit. 

It  has  been  olgected,  tluit  the  E^ptians  oonsi«leTed 
swine  as  unclean  animals,  and  that  Uierefore  pn>baUy 
they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  the  purposes 
here  specified.  To  this  I  reply,  that  as  they  ancrificed 
them  at  the  time  of  every  full  Moon  and  to  Baedim, 
they  had  probably  a  great  abundance  of  thoe  *»i«iwfa 
— Z.areA«r. 

I  dare  assert,  by  wliat  I  have  seen,  that  there  is  scaroe 
a  country  where  the  land  has  greater  need  of  cultQie, 
than  in  Egypt  I  must  own  that  in  the  Delta,  which  is 
moro  frequented  and  more  cultivated,  the  mediankal 
contrivances  are  more  plain  and  sample  tiian  what  yon 
will  find  hi^er  up  in  the  country.— AVwttoi. 

They  sproad  out  the  com  when  reaped,  and  an  ox 
draws  a  machine  about  on  it,  which,  together  with  the 
treading  of  the  ox,  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
and  cuts  the  straw.— PoeocAtf. 

4  CtfTcoiora.  3— Concerning  the  etymology  of  tiiisiriare, 
consult  Bryant,  voL  L  SS7.— r. 

5  Covered  with  water.^DkOartm  Slcolns  is  also  of 
opinion  that  Egypt,  formerlywas  one  extended  sea,  and 
that  the  land  was  formed  by  the  mod  brought  down  froa 
EUiiopla  by  the  Nile.— T. 
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curiority  to  examine  whether  they  were  the 
most  ancient  of  the  human  race '  must  seem 
preposterous,  and  their  experiment  of  the  two 
children  to  discover  what  language  they  should 
first  speak,  was  absurd  and  unnecessary.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Egypti- 
ans did  not  commence  their  origin  with  the 
Delta,  but  from  the  first  existence  of  the  human 
race.  That  as  their  country  became  more  ex- 
tensive, some  remained  in  their  primitive  places 
of  residence,  whilst  others  migrated  to  a  lower 
situation.  Hence  it  was  that  Thebes,  com- 
prising a  tract  of  land  which  is  six  thousand 
one  hundrtd  and  twenty  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, went  formerly  under  the  name  of  Egypt. 

XVL  If  our  opinion  concerning  Egypt  be 
true,  that  of  the  lonians  must  certainly  be 
wrong ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  lonians  are  right 
in  their  conjecture,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  Greeks,  not  excepting  the  lonians, 
mistaken  in  their  account  of  the  earth ;  of  which 
they  affirm  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  con- 
stitute the  proper  division;  but  if  the  Delta 
belong  neither  to  Asia  nor  Africa,  it  makes  by 
itself  necessarily  a  fourth  and  distinct  portion 
of  the  globe  ;  for,  according  to  the  above  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  Nile  cannot  completely  form  the 
division  between  Asia  and  Africa ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Delta  it  is  separated  into  two 
branches,  and  the  country  lying  between,  can- 
not properly  belong  either  to  Asia  or  Africa. 

Xy  II.  Avoiding  further  comment  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  lonians,  I  myself  am  of  opin^ 
ion,  that  all  the^tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
Egyptians  is  properly  called  Egypt,  as  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Cilicians  and  As- 
syrians are  respectively  denominated  Cilida 
and  Aflsyria.  And  I  must  think  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  alone  constitutes  the  natural  and  pro- 
per limits  of  Asia  and  A£rica.  If  we  adhere 
to  the  opinion  received  amongst  the  Greeks, 
we  are  to  consider  the  whole  of  Egypt  com- 
mencing from  the  cataract,  and  the  City  Ele- 
phantine as  divided  into  two  parts,  with  dis- 
tinct appellations,  the  one  belonging  to  Libya, 
the' other  to  Asia ;  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the 
cataract,  flows  through  the  centre  of  Egypt,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.     As  far  as  the  city 

6  AntietU  cf  the  human  rotre.D—Dlodonu  Slcnlus  in. 
fonns  UB,  that  the  Ethiopluis  oonsider  the  E^yptian^  u 
one  of  their  colonies,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Osiris. 
He  oheerres  also  in  another  place,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Thebald  ronsider  themselvee  aa  the  most  andent  of 
mytiMtwi  This  histortsn,  doobtleM^  has  a  rlew  to  the 
traditions  of  the  two  people,  witliout  giving  itf  his  own 
ofttti/n.'^ljOtchar. 


Cercasora  it  proceeds  in  one  undivided  chan- 
nel, but  it  there  separates  itself  into  three  bran- 
ches ;'  that  which  directs  itself  towards  the  east 
is  called  the  Pelusian  mouth,  the  Canopic  in- 
clines to  the  west ;  the  third  in  one  continued 
line  meets  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  divid- 
ing in  two,  it  finally  pours  itself  into  the  sea ; 
this  arm  is  equally  celebrated,  and  not  inferior 
in  the  depth  of  its  waters,  it  is  called  the  Se- 
bennitic  mouth,  and  this  again  divider  itself  in- 
to two  branches ;  one  is  called  the  Saitic,  and 
one  the  Mendesian  channel ;  both  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  There  are  two  other 
mouths,  the  Bolbitinian  and  the  Bucolic ;  these 
are  not  produced  by  nature,  but  by  art 

XyilL  My  opinion  concerning  the  extent 
of  Egypt,  receives  farther  confirmation  from 
the  orade  of  Ammon,  of  which  however  I  had 
no  knowledge,  till  my  mind  was  already  satisfi- 
ed on  the  subject.  The  people*  of  Marea,  and 
Apis,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Libya,  think- 
ing themselves  to  be  not  Egyptians  but  Libyans, 
both  of  them  disliked  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  and  that  particular  restriction 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  kill  heifers  for 
food :  they  sent  therefore  with  this  impression 
to  Ammon,  declaring  that  they  had  no  connec- 


7  Three  6nmoA«r.>.- This  river,  whose  sooroe  has  not 
yet  been  explored,  comes  by  one  singlo  channel  from 
Ethiopia  to  the  point  of  the  Delta;  arrived  here  it  sep- 
antes  Itself  into  three  principal  branches :  of  these  one 
takes  a  direction  towards  the  east,  and  is  called  the 
Pelusian  channel :  a  second  proceeds  northward,  and  Is 
called  the  Sebennitic  branch;  the  third  flows  towards 
the  west,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Canopic  branch.  The 
Sebennitic  arm  is  divided  into  two  others,  the  Saitic  and 
and  the  Mendesian :  the  Saitic  is  between  the  Bolbitine, 
which  la  an  artificial  branch,  and  the  Sebennitic,  The 
BncoUc  also  is  the  production  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
flows  betwixt  the  Sebennitic,  from  which  it  proceeds', 
and  the  Mendesian.  Thus  the  seven  branches  of  the 
NUe,  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Pelusian,  the  Mendesian. 
the  Bubolic,  the  Sebennltte,  the  Saitic,  the  Bolbitine,  and 
the  Canopic— Sudi  Is  the  account  of  Herodotoa.— I.ar- 
<^er. 

The  aWnmt  appearances  which  the  Mile  exhibits  In 
its  course  is  beautifully  described  by  Lucan,  and  Is  thoa 
not  nnskilftilly  translated  by  Rowe ; 

Who  thmt  beheld*  tbM,  Nil*,  thua  fmUy  flow. 
With  Kuco  a  vTinkl*  on  th  j  gtaa^y  bvow. 
Can  !!■■«  ihy  raa*  «h«n  roeki  iwIM  dij  ftreo 
And  hail  tbM  hMdlona  In  thy  dMmvanl  eovmi 
Whan  fpoftlng  cataracts  thy  tanrmt  poor. 
And  natlont  trerobla  at  thadaaTnlng  roari 
Whan  thy  proud  wavai  with  Indl^nalion  ziaa. 
And  daih  their  foamy  Auy  to  tha  iklea? 
The  Arabian  aceotmt  of  the  Nile  and  Its  dlflTereut  divi. 
sions,  may  be  found  in  the  Blbliotheque  Orientale  of 
Herbelot,  which  the  curiotis  reader  will  do  well  to  com. 
pare  with  thQ,,^escription  given  by  Herodotus,  and  .that 
of  modem  travellers,  particularly  of  Pococke,  Morden, 
Volney,  and  Savary.—r.         j^^ 
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tion  with  tlie  Egyptians ;  for  they  lived  beyond 
the  Delta,  had  their  opinions  and  prejudices  as 
distinct  as  possible,  and  wished  to  have  no 
restriction  in  the  article  of  food.  The  deity 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct, 
and  intimated  that  every  part  of  that  region 
which  was  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  strictly  to 
be  denominated  Egypt,  and  that  all  who  dwelt 
below  Elephantine,  and  drank  of  this  stream,' 
were  Egyptians. 

XIX.  In  its  more  extensive  inundations,  the 
Nile  does  not  overflow  the  Delta  only,  but  part 
of  that  territory  which  is  called  Libyan,  and 
sometimes  the  Arabian  irontier,  and  eactends 
about  the  space  of  two  days'  journey  on  each 
side,  speaking  on  an  average.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  rivei*  I  could  obtain  no  certain  information, 
from  the  priests  or  from  others.  It  was  never- 
tbeless  my  particular  desire  to  know  why  the 
Nile,  beginning  at  the  summer  solstice, '  con- 
tinues  gradually  to  rise  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  after  which  for  the  same  space  it 
as  gradually  recedes,  remaining  throughout  the 
winter,  and  till  the  return  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice, in  its  former  low  and  quiescent  state :  but 
all  my  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  the  Nile 
was  thus  distinguished  in  its  properties  from 
other  streams.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
my  wishes  to  be  informed  why  this  river  alone, 
wafted  no  breeze  *  from  its  surface. 

XX.  From  a  desire  of  gaining  a  reputation 

1  Drank  of  &u  Hream.y-The  andenta,  saya  Strabo, 
confined  the  appellation  of  Egypt  to  the  inhabited  coun- 
try watered  by  Qui  Nile,  from  the  environs  of  Syene  to 
the  aea.— 7. 

2  This  river.y-Tbat  the  Nile  was  conaidered  by  the 
nativee  as  a  tutelar  deity,  appears  fipom  the  following 
passages  of  I'ibuUus  and  of  Statins. 

Nile  patcTf  qnuiam  poMam  to  dlocn  eaim 
Ant  quiboi  In  tank  uealuiaw  caput  ? 

T«  propur,  bhUm  tottu  taa  postolat  liblmi 
Arkte  mc  plnrU  mppUcat  h«1w  JotI, 

Te  eaoJt  Mqn*  011110  pnbw  miratur  Odrin 
Barbara,  Manphitem  plaofaca  docto  borem. 


See  idso  Statins,  Theb.  4 

Tu  none  ventla  plnvloqw  rognla 
Pro  Jova.  r. 

3  Summer  MMtce,]— The  inundation  oonunenoes  regu- 
larly about  the  month  of  July,  or  ttiree  weeks  after  the 
rains  liare  begun  to  fall  in  Ethiopia.— ZrorcAtfr. 

The  Nile  is  not  the  only  rlTer  which  inoeasea  its 
waters  in  the  sommer  season ;  it  lias  tlds  property  in 
eommon  with  many  others,  both  of  AlHca  and  India.— 
Larehtr. 

4  ^0  6re0«».3— What  I  have  rendered  no  breese,  Mr 
Bruce  translates  no  fogs.  The  Greek  word  is  owpaf  ; 
and  Diodoms  Siculus,  L  i.  c  38,  page  46,  says  the  same 
(hing,  adding  likewise,  that  it  does  not  emit  fogs.  I 
should  ratlier  suppose  therefore,  that  Mr  Bruce  is  mia. 


for  sagacity,  this  sulgect  has  employed  the  at- 
tention of  many  among  the  Greeks.  There 
have  been  three  different  modes  *  of  explmimng 
it,  two  of  which  merit  no  farther  attention  than 
barely  to  be  mentioned ;  one  of  them  affirms  the 
increase  of  the  Nile  to  be  owing  to  the  £tesian 
winds,  which  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, impede  the  river's  entrance  to  the  sea. 
But  it  has  often  happened  that  no  winds  have 
blown  from  this  quarter,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Nile  has  still  been  the  same.  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  were  this  the  real  caase, 
the  same  events  would  happen  to  other  rivers, 
whose  currents  are  opposed  to  the  Etesian 
winds,  *  which,  indeed,  as  having  kless  body  of 
waters,  and  a  weaker  current,  would  be  capable 
of  still  less  resistance :  but  there  are  many 
streams,  both  in  Syria  and  Africa,  none  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  appearances  with  the 
Nile. 

XXI.  The  second  opinion^  is  still  less  agree- 
able to  reason,  though  more  calculated  to  excite 
wonder.  This  affirms,  that  the  Nile  has  these 
qualities,  as  flowing  from  the  ocean,  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  earth. 

XXII.  The  third   opinion,  though  more 

taken  in  liis  reference,  and  intended  to  quote  Diodenn 
and  not  Herodotua. 

6  ThTM, different  iiMMi^«.>— Diodorus  Sicuhaa  allows 
only  two  of  these  hypotheses  to  be  Grecian;  tite  one  by 
Thalea,  the  other  by  Anaxagoras ;  the  tidrd,  ooneerninf 
the  ocean,  he  makea  of  E^gyptianextradianamoogBtthe 
priests.— ^TofYisfi. 

<5  Etetian  teiiuir.]— Of  these  winds  the  following  ar- 
count  is  given  by  Pliny  .—In  the  hottest  part  of  tlie  sum- 
mer the  dog-star  rises ;  this  is  usually  the  fifteenth  day 
preceding  the  calends  of  August,  when  the  sun  enteri 
Leo.  About  eight  days  before  tliis  star  rises,  tlie  north- 
east  winds  rise,  which  tiie  Greeks  call  Prodromi,  (forp- 
runners :)  al>out  two  days  afterwards  these  winds  In. 
crease  in  force,  and  continue  for  the  space  of  forty  da^s; 
these  are  called  the  Etesian  winds.— r. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  innndatioD 
of  the  NUe  is  given  by  Pococke.  '*  It  must  be  supposed," 
he  observes,  '*  that  the  north  winds  are  the  cause  of  its 
overflow,  which  bogin  to  blow  about  the  latter  end  of 
BCay,  and  drive  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vsqpours  of  the 
Mediterranean  southward,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Ethiofrfa,  whldi  stopping  their  course,  they  condense  snd 
fall  down  in  violent  rsdns.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  not 
only  men  ttom  their  reason,  but  tiae  wild  beasts  by  asert 
of  instinct,  leave  the  mountains.  Tlie  wind,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  driving  the  douds  against 
those  hills,  is  also  the  cause  of  it  in  another  reapeot,  as  it 
drives  in  (he  water  tnm  the  sea,  and  keeps  back  the 
waters  of  the  river,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  raiae  the  wa. 
ters  above."  For  further  particulars  on  tills  curious 
snltlect,  see  Pococke.— T. 

7  The  teeond  optiHon.]— This  second  was  the  opinion 
of  Euthymenes  of  Marseillee.  According  to  IModonis 
Siculns  it  was  the  prevaiHqg  sentiment  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.— r. 
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plausible  in  appearance,  is  still  more  fialse  in 
reality.  It  simply  intimates  that  the  body  of 
the  Nile  is  formed  from  the  dissolution  of  snow, 
which  coming  firom  Libya  through  the  regions 
of  Ethiopia  discharges  itself  upon  Egypt.  But 
how  can  this  river  descending  from  a  very 
warm,  to  a  much  colder  climate,  be  possibly 
€H)mposed  of  melted  snow  ?  There  are  many 
other  reasons  concurring  to  satisfy  any  person 
of  good  understanding,  that  this  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  fact  The  first  and  the  strongest  ar- 
gument  may  be  drawn  from  the  winds,  which 
are  in  these  regions  invariably  hot :  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  rain  and  ice  are  here  entirely 
unknown."  Now  if  in  five  days  *  after  a  fall 
of  snow  it  must  necessarily  rain,  which  is  in- 
disputably the  case,  it  follows,  that  if  there 
were  snow  in  those  countries,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  rain.  The  third  proof  is  taken  from 
the  colour  of  the  natives,  who  from  excessive 
heat  are  universally  black ;  moreover,  the  kites 
and  the  swallows  are  never  known  to  migrate  '* 
firom  this  country :  the  cranes  also,  flying  from 
the  severity  of  a  Scjrthian  winter,  pass  that  cold 
season  here.  If  therefore  it  snowed  although 
but  little  in  those  places  through  which  the  Nile 
passes,  or  in  those  where  it  takes  its  rise,  reason 
demonstrates  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  could  possibly  happen. 

XXIII.  The  argument  which  attributes  to 
the  ocean  "  these  phenomena  of  the  Nile,  seems 

8  Bain  and  tee  are  here  entire^  iinXmotm.3— Nonnus 
■vportB,  in  the  history  of  his  embaasy,  that  daring  the 
period  wlien  the  l^le  inundates  Egypt,  there  are  very 
violent  storms  in  the  different  parts  of  Ethiopia.  The  at- 
mosphere is  exceedingly  clondy,  and  the  rains  fall  ld  such 
torrents  as  to  inundate  the  country. 

The  Portuguese  missionaries  inform  us,  that  from  Juno 
to  September  there  does  not  pas^  a  day  in  Abyssinia 
without  rsdn,  and  that  the  NUe  receives  all  the  rivers, 
streama,  and  torrents,  which  fall  from  the  mountaioB.— 
LanAer, 

9  Ifmjhe  (fe^O—Herodotus  had  probably  remarlced, 
that  at  Halicamassus  or  at  Thurium,  where  he  lived, 
snow  was  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  succeeded  by  rain.— - 
Wea^ng. 

10  Nmm-  known  to  tnagrate.y-'TbB  Utce  and  swallows 
of  thoee  regions  through  which  the  Nile  flows,  continue 
there  throughout  the  year  without  injury';  differing  in 
this  respect  from  those  of  6ur  climate,  it  may  be  reason. 
My  concluded  that  those  regions  are  of  a  warm  temper, 
ature.— £«ute. 

U  Ocean.!— Larcher  refers  to  (he  circumstance  of 
Homer'a  mentioning  the  risuig  and  setting  of  the  sun  in 
the  ooean,  as  a  proof  of  his  excelling  Herodotus  in  the 
science  of  geography.  Wood  is  of  a  very  diflferent  opin- 
ion :  *'  Upon  farther  consideration,"  says  Mr  Wood,  **  I 
was  induced  to  think  that  Homer's  aeooimt  of  the  ocean, 
upon  which  so  much  of  his  geographical  sdenoe  is  found- 
ed, will,  if  rightly  understood,  rather  convince  us  of  his 
ignoranoe  on  that  head,  and  that  the  ocean  in  his  time 


rather  to  partake  of  fable,  than  of  truth  or  sense. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  no  nver  of  the  name 
of  Oceanus ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Homer,  or  some  other  poet  of  former  times, 
first  invented  and  afterwards  introduced  it  in  his 
compositions. 

XXIV.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  the  pre- 
ceding opinions  only  to  censure  and  confute 
them,  I  may  be  expected  perhaps  to  give  my 
own  sentiments  on  this  intricate  subject. — It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overflows"  in  the 
summer  season,  because  in  the  winter  the  sun, 
driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  r^ons  of  the  air  above 
Libya.  My  reason  may  be  explained  without 
difficulty ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
to  whatever  region  this  power  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches, the  rivers  and  streams  of  that  coun- 
try  will  be  proportionably  dried  up  and  dimi- 
nished. 

XXV.  If  I  were  to^^o  more  at  length  into 
the  argument,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  is 
occasioned  by  the  sun's  passage  through  the 
higher  parts  of  Libya.  For  as  the  air  is  in- 
variably serene,  and  the  heat  always  tempered 

had  a  very  difierent  meaning  from  that  which  it  now 
conveys ;  nor  am  I  surprised  tiiat  bo  much  later  Herodo- 
tus should  treat  this  ideaof  an  ocean  where  the  sun  rises, 
as  a  poetical  Action.  See  Wood  fisrther  on  tliis  subject, 
p.  48,  50,  &C.— r. 

12  Nile  overJbnn.'y^'naB  explanation  of  the  overilow- 
ing  of  the  Kile  in  the  summer,  which  seemed  probable 
to  Herodotus,  is  not  only  obscure  but  absurd,  not  to  say 
false.  This  is  snfHciently  proved  by  Aristides,  in  Ma 
oration  <m  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  tlie  Nile.— 
Reiske, 

This  hypotheria  of  Herodotus  is  completely  refitted  by 
Diodorus  Sicuhis,  Book  U.  19,  20,  St.— T. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr  Bruce  to  solve  this  ^lenome- 
non  of  the  Nile's  inundation  is  too  long  to  insert  in  fliis 
place.  1  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  iiL  diapter  16, 
of  his  work. 

I  insert  from  the  same  writer,  the  diflerent  names  by 
whloh  tlie  Nile  has  been,  or  is  now  distinguished. 

Among  the  Agow,  a  barbarous  and  idohittous  nation, 
it  is  called  Gseir,  Geesa,  Seir ;  the  first  of  which  words 
signifies  God ;  it  is  also  caUed  Abba,  father.  In  Oqfam, 
it  is  called  Abay ;  by  the  Gongas  on  the  south  of  the 
mountidns  Dyne  and  Togla,  who  are  Indigenaei,  it  is 
called  DahlL  To  the  north  of  this  mountain,  its  name 
is  Kowass,  both  which  last  namee  signify  a  watching  dog, 
the  hitrator  anubis,  the  dog  star.  In  the  plain  country 
betwixt  Vaaudo  and  Senaar,  it  is  called  Nil,  which  nig. 
nlfies  blue.  The  Arabs  interpret  it  by  the  word  Axergue. 
The  next  name  by  which  it  went  was  Siris.  Fliny  says  it 
was  called  Sris  both  before  and  after  it  came  into  B^a.  The 
name  it  obtains  in  Homer  is  Egyptus,  which  Mr  Bruce 
apprehends  was  a  very  ancient  name  given*it  in  EthiopiH. 
llie  Nile  is  also  called  Kronides,  Jupiter ;  as  also  severnl 
other  names,  wldch  are  rather  epithets  of  poets,  Uian  the 
permanent  appellation  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  have  called  it  Qeon.-~Bruoe,  vol  ill,  page 
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by  eoolihg  breeEei,  the  sun  acts  there  as  it  does 
in  the  summer  season,  when  his  place  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens.  The  solar  rays  absorb 
the  aqueous  particles,  which  their  influence 
forcibly  elevates  into  the  higher  regions  ;  here 
they  arereceived,  separated,  and  dispersed  by  the 
winds.  And  it  may  be  observed*  that  the  south 
and  south-west,  whidbi  are  the  most  common 
winds-  in  diis  quarter,  are  of  all  others  most 
frequently  attended  with  rain:  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,  that  the  sun  remits  all 
the  water  which  he  every  year  absorbs  from  the 
Nile,  some  is  probably  withheld.  As  winter 
disappears  he  returns  to  the  middle  place  of 
the  heavens,  and  again  by  evaporation  draws  to 
him  the  waters  of  the  liversy  all  of  which  are 
then  found  considerably  increased  by  the  rains, 
and  rising  to  their  extreme  heights.  But  in 
summer,  from  the  want  of  rain,  and  from  tlie 
.  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  they  are  again  re- 
duced :  but  the  Nile  is  differently  circumstanced, 
it  never  has  the  benefit  of  rains,  whilst  it  is 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  sun  ;  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  in  the  winter  season  be 
proportionably  lower  than  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  Nile  alone '  is  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  in  summer  attracts 
the  water  of  the  rivers  indiscriminately ;  I  im- 
pute therefore  to  the  sun  the  remarioible  pro- 
perties of  the  Nile. 

XXVI.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed, 
as  I  suppose,  the  state  of  the  air  in  that  country, 
which  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  always 
extremely  rerified,  so  that  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Africa  there  prevails  an  eternal  summer.  If 
it  were  possible  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
seasons,  and  to  place  the  regions  of  the  north 
in  those  of  the  south,  and  diose  of  the  south 
in  the  north,  the  sun,  driven  from  his  place  by 
the  storms  of  the  north,  would  doubtless  affect 
the  higher  parts  of  Europe,  as  it  now  does 
those  of  Libya.  It  would  also,  I  imagine,  then 
act  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ister,  as  it  now 
does  on  those  of  the  NUe. 

XXVII.  That  no  breeze"  blows  from  the 


1  Mfe  alon«.>-If  the  sun  attracted  mdsture  from  the 
Mile  doling  the  winter  seoBon,  It  would  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  other  rirers  of  Libya,  and  in  like 
manner  diminish  the  force  of  their  enrrents.  As  this  is 
not  the  fiict,  the  reasoning  of  this  anthor  falls  to  the 
grotind.  The  riTers  of  Greece  are  increased  during  the 
winter,  not  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  sim,  but 
from  the  firequency  of  the  nxia.'-'Diodorut  Sicuhu. 

»  No  breexe.^An  immense  body  of  water,  from 
which  no  breese  is  exhaled,  naturally  excites  an  idea  of 
pestilence  and  putridity.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  only  wholesome  but  extremely  deli, 
rious.  Maillet  informs  a%  that  the  E^ptians  are  so  fond 


surflMe  of  the  river,  may  I  thtnk  be  thus  ar- 
counted  for :  Where  the  air  is  in  a  very  warn 
and  rarefied  state,  wind  can  hardly  be  expected, 
this  generally  rifling  in  places  which  are  odd. 
Upon  this  sufageot  I  shall  attempt  no  liirthcr 
illustration,  but  leave  it  in  the  state  in  whidi 
it  has  so  long  remained. 

XXVIII.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  and  Greeks,  \  have  only  met 
with  one  person  who  pretended  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'  This 
was  the  priest  who  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Saia. 
He  assured  roe,  that  on  this  subject  he  possess- 
ed the  most  unquestionable  intelligence,  though 
his  assertions  never  obtained  my  serious  confi- 
dence. He  informed  me,  that  betwixt  Syene, 
a  city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  there 
were  two  mountains,  respectively  temunadi^ 
in  an  acute  summit ;  the  name  of  the  one  wma 
Crophi,  of  the  other  Mophi.  He  aflirmed, 
that  tbfi  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  were  foun- 
tains of  unfathomable  depth,  flowed  from  the 
centres  of  these  mountains ;  that  one  of  these 
streams  divided  Egypt,  and  directed  its  pourse 
to  the  north  ;  the  other  in  like  manner  flowed 
towards  the  south,  through  Ethiopia.  To  con- 
firm his  assertion,  that  those  springs  were  un- 
fathomable, he  told  me,  that  Psammitichus, 
sovereign  of  the  country,  had  ascertained  it  by 
experiment ;  he  let  down  a  rope  of  the  length 
of  several  thousand  oigyiae,  but  could  find  no 
bottom.  This  was  the  priest's  information, 
on  the  truth  of  which  *  I  presume  not  to  deter- 
mine.  If  such  an  experiment  was  really  made, 
there  might  perhaps  in  these  springs  be  certain 

of  it,  that  they  endearour  to  procure  an  artifldal  tUret 
in  order  to  drink  the  more  of  it  Of  this  acknowledged 
excellence  of  the  waters  of  the  Mile,  Mr  Hann^  arails 
himself  to  explain  a  passage  in  Exodus :  **  The  Egyp> 
tians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river  :"— 
that  is,  they  shaU  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  whicft 
they  were  formerly  so  fond.  This  may  to  some  perliaps 
appear  forced,  but  it  is  certainly  ingenious.— T. 

3  Sourcn  of  the  NileJ}—Mn(k  as  has  been  written  on 
the  snl^ect  of  the  sources  of  the  NUe,  it  is  ^till  Inrolved 
in  obscurity  and  darkness.  The  world  are  tangiit  to 
exptwt  some  illustrations  on  this  head  ft«m  the  promised 
publication  of  Mr  Bruce,  who  penetrated  into  the  in. 
terior  parts  of  Abyssinia ;  and  much  may  be  reaaonaUy 
hoped  from  the  spirit  and  liberality  which  has  induced 
some  individuals  amongst  us  to  patronise  an  expedition 
to  Africa,  of  which  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
tile  NUe  is  one  avowed  ofctlcct—T** 

^  OnAe  truth  of  wAtcA.  3— Herodotus  could  not  have 
told  us  more  explidtty  that  he  disbelieved  the  whole  of 
tills  narrative.  On  this  occasion  Strabo  speaks  con. 
temptuously  of  Herodotus,  as  a  retailer  of  faUee.  But  - 
the  geographer  had  not  always  so  had  an  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  frequently  copies  him  withoqt  acknowledging  iL 
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vortices,  occasioned  by  the  reverberatioQ  of 
Che  water  firom  the  nountains,  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  bnoy  up  theaoundijig-liDe,  and  prevent 
its  reaching  the  bottom. 

XXIX.  Any  other  intelligence  than  the 
above  I  was  not  able  to  pnocure,  though  I  so 
far  carried  my  inquiry,.  that»  with  a  view  of 
making  obeervation,  '  I  proceeded  myself  to 
Elqphantine :  of  the  parts .  which  lie  beyond 
thai  city  I  can  only  speak  fiom  the  information 
of  others.  Beyond  £lephflDtine  this  country 
becomes  rugged ;  in  advancing  up  the  stream  it 
wfll  be  necessary  to  h^e  the  vessel  on  eseh 
side  by  a  rope,  such  as  is  used  for  oxen.  If 
this  should  give  way,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream  forces  the  v^sel  violently  back  again. 
To  this  place  firom  JBlsphandne  is  a  four  days' 
voysge ;  and  here*  like  the  Meander,  the  Nile 
becomes  winding,  and  for  the  space  of  twelve 
schseni  there  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  but  that 
above-mentioned.  Afterwards  you  come  to  a 
wide  and  spacious  phiin,  and  meet  an  island 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  is 
called  Tachompso.  The  higher  part  beyond 
Elephantine  is  possessed  by  the  Ethiopians, 
who  also  inhabit  half  of  this  island,  the  other 
half  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  vkinity 
of  the  island  is  an  extensive  iake,  near  which 
some  Ethiopian  shepherds  reside;  passing 
over  (his,  you  again  enter  into  a  channel  of 
the  Nile,  which  .flows  into  the  above  lake. 
Beyond  this*  it  is  necessary,  for  the  space  of 
about  forty  days,  to  travel  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  so  impeded  with  rocks, 
as  to  render  the  passage  in  a  vessel  impossible. 
At  the  end  of  these  forty  days. the  traveller 
enters  a' second  vessel,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
twelve  days  will  arrive  at  Meroe,*  a  very  con- 
siderable town,  and  as  some  say  the  capital  of 
the  rest  of  Ethiopia.  The  inhabitants  pay 
divine  honours  to  Jupiter  and  Bacchus'  only, 


5  Beyond  tM»,  ^>-Tliu 
LoDginiiB  in  tenoB  of  admiratloii.— 7. 

Hie  above  is  alio  imitated  by  Ludan,  in  his  eaaay  on 
WriUiv  Trm  History.— Having  pasted  these  islands, 
yon  will  eome  to  a  great  oontineut,  &c— Lortaler. 

6  Jf«roc>-The  Jesuit  fatben,  who  resided  long  in 
Uiat  country,  were  of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  of  Oo- 
Jam  in  Abyssinia  was  the  andent  Meroe ;  this  is  disputed 
by  Lodoi/,  and  poaitirely  denied  by  Voosias.  Father  Lo- 
bo,  in  diwCTiWting  this  sulgect,  enomeratea  the  diflerent 
opinions,  and  condndee  with  saying,  that  the  andents 
knew  so  very  Uttle  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  have 
spoken  so  varloosty  and  so  emlnsedly  abont  Moroe,  that 
as  modi  may  be  said  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modsni 
kingdom  of  Oqiam,  as  against  it— 7. 

— .^Wlicn  the  ihadow  both  wi^t  flilto, 
Moot,  Nilotlo  Uk^-JrittM. 

7  JupUer  and  AiecAiu;]— Strabo,  in  describing  the 


but  these  they  worship  with  the  extremeat 
veneration.  At  this  place  is  an  oracle  of  Jupi- 
ter, whose  declarations,  with  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  they  permit  to  regulate  all  their 
martial  expeditions. 

XXX.  Leaving  this  city  at  about  the  same 
distance  as  from  hence  to  £)lq>hantine,  your 
bark  will  arrive  at  the  country  of  the  Automoli, 
who  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Asmach. 
This  word  translated  into  our  language,  signi- 
Hes  those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
sovereign.  This  people,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  individuals,  wese 
formerly  Egyptian  warriors,  and  migrated  tp 
these  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the.  following  occa- 
sion :  in  the  reign  of  Psammidchus  they  were 
by  his  command  stationed  in  different  places ; 
some  were  appoAnted  for  the  defence  of  Ele- 
phantine  against  the  Ethiopians,  some. at  the 
Felusian  Daphne,  :others  were  detached  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians;  and  to  awe  Libya  there  was  a 
garrison  also  at  Marea :  at  this  present  period 
the  military  stations  ace  r^ulated  by  the  Pec- 
sians,  as  they  were  under  king  Psammitichus ; 
for  there  axe  Persian  garrisons  now  stationed  at 
Elephantine  and  Daphne.  When  these  Egyp- 
tians had  remained  for  the  spaoe  of  three  years 
in  the  above  situation,  without  being  relieved, 
they  determined  by  general  consent  to  revoU 
from  Psammitichus"  to  the  Ethiopians;  on 
intelligence  of  which  event  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  PsammitichuB,  who,  on  his 
coming  up  with  them,  solemnly  adjured  them 
not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  countr}',  their 
wives  and  their  children.  One  of  them  is  said 
indecently  to  have  produced  the  mark  of  his 
sei^  and  to  have  replied,  that  wherever  they 
carried  that,  tfiey  should  doubtless  obtain  both 
wives  and  children.  On  their  arrival  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  Automoli'  devoted  themselves  to  the 

mannerB  of  the  Ethiopians,  makes  no  mention  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Baodias.  Every  tiling,  therefore,  must  have 
been  dianged  from  the  age  of  Herodotus  to  thatof  Stnu 
bo,  or  these  two  authors  must  have  received  very  differ- 
ent impresslous  with  req>ect  to  the  two  countries.— 
Larc^er. 

e  RevoU  fivm  P«afnMtlieAta.>-Diodoms  SIcuIub  as- 

signs  a  very  different  reason  for  the  revolt  of  these 

E^nrptians.  "Fiummitidius,"  says  that  historian,  **hav. 

I  ing  meditated  an  expedition  against   Syria,  gave   the 

'  place  of  honour  in  his  army  to  strangersy  and  discovered 

I  on  all  ooeasioos  a  preference  to  them,  to  the  pr<«)udioe  of 

his  natural  sul^ecta."    A  predilection  of  a  similar  nature 

I  was  the  cause  of  those  repeated  and  formidable  re- 

volts,   which   so  essentially  disturbed  the   repose   of 

I  Charles  the  Rftii,  on  his  first  aooossioB  to  the  Spanish 

;  throne.— 7. 

9  if  t«toMo/i.>-Automoll is  Greek,  and  means  deserters. 
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service  of  the  monarch,  who  in  recompense  for 
their  conduct  assigned  them  a  certain  district 
of  Ethiopia  possessed  by  a  people  in  rebellion 
against  him,  whom  he  ordered  them  to  expel 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  £g3rptians  among  them,  the  tincture  which 
they  imbibed  of  Egyptian  manners  had  a  very 
sensible  effect  in  civilizing  the  Ethiopians. 

XX XL  Thus,  without  computing  that  part 
of  it  which  flows  through  Egypt,  the  course  of 
the  Nile  is  known  to  the  extent  of  four 
months*  journey,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water ;  for  it  mil  be  found  on  experience,  tluU; 
no  one  can  go  in  a  less  time  from  Elephantine 
to  the  AutomoIL  It  is  certain  that  the  Nile 
rises  in  the  west,  but  beyond  the  Automoli  all 
is  uncertainty,  this  part  of  the  country  being, 
•firom  the  excessive  heat,  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
desert. 

XXXII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate 
an  account  which  I  received  from  certain  Cy- 
renaeans :  on  an  expedition  which  they  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  they  said  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Etearchus,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country :  among  other  topics 
the  Nile  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  the  particulars  of  its  source  were  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  :  Etearchus  informed  them, 
that  some  Nassamonians  once  visited  his 
court ;  (these  are  a  people  of  Africa  who  in- 
habit the  Syrtes,  and  a  tract  of  land  which  from 
thence  extends  towards  the  east)  on  his  making 
inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  they  related  the  following  incident: 
some  young  men,  who  were  sons  of  persons  of 
distinction,  had  on  their  coming  to  man's  estate 
signalized  themselves  by  some  extravagance  of 
conduct.  Among  other  things,  they  deputed 
by  lot  five  of  their  companions  to  explore  the 
solitudes  of  Africa,  and  to  endeavour  at  extend- 
ing their  discoveries  beyond  all  preceding  ad- 
venturers. All  that  part  of  Libya  towards  the 
Northern  Ocean,  from  Egypt  to  the  promon^ 
tory  of  Soloeis,  which  terminates  the  third 
division  of  the  globe,  is  inhabited  by  the 
different  nations  of  the  Libyans,  that  district 
alone  excepted  in  possession  of  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians.  The  remoter  parts  of  Libya 
beyond  the  sea-coast,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit ite  borders,  are  infested  by  various  beasts 
of  prey;  the  country  yet  more  distant  is  a 
parched  and  immeasurable  desert.  The  young 
men  lef^  their  companions,  well  provided  with 
water  and  with  food,  and  first  proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inhabited ;  they 


next  came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild 
beasts,  leaving  which,  they  directed  their  couiee 
westward  through  the  desert.  After  a  jomney 
of  many  days,  over  a  barren  and  sandy  soil, 
they  at  length  discerned  some  trees  growing  in 
a  plain ;  these  they  approached,  and  sedog 
fhiit  upon  them,  they  gathered  it.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  some  men  of  dwarf- 
ish stature'  came  where  they  were,  seized  their 
persons,  and  carried  them  away.  They  were 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  but 
the  Nassamonians  were  conducted  over  many 
marshy  grounds  to  a  dty,  in  which  all  the  inha- 
bitants  were  of  the  same  diminutive  appear- 
ance, and  of  a  black  colour.  This  city  was 
washed  by  a  great  river,  which  flowed  from 
west  to  east,  and  abounded  in  crocodiles. 

XXXIII.  Such  was  the  oonversatioD  of 
Etearchus,  as  related  to  me ;  he  added,  as  the 
Cyrenseans  farther  told  me,  that  the  Nassaino- 
nians  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  re- 
ported the  men  whom  they  had  met  to  be  all 
of  them  magicians.  The  river  which  washed 
their  city,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Ete- 
archus, which  probability  confirms,  was  Uie 
Nile.  The  Nile  certainly  rises  in  Libya, 
which  it  divides;  and  if  it  be  allowable  to 
drew  conclusions  from  things  which  are  well 
known,  concerning  those  which  are  uncertain 
and  obscure,  it  takes  a  similar  course  with  the 
Ister.'    This  river,  commencing  at  the  city  of 


1  Dwarfigh  stature.y-The  pigndea  are  as  old  «s  Ho. 
mer.  They  were  not  conflned  to  Ediiopia,  they  werv 
beUeved  to  exist  also  In  IndisL    Homer  thus  mentioas 


So  when  Inclement  winten  vex  the  plain. 
With  piercing  flrwts,  or  thick  deeccndinK  nin. 
To  wanper  tea*  the  cranes  embodied  flj. 
With  nolle  and  order  throoKh  the  midway  ikv ; 
To  pigmy  natione  wonnds  and  death  they  bring. 
And  all  the  war  deicendi  apen  the  wlqg.— ^im. 

Mention  also  is  made  of  them  by  FUny  and  StraiK».  Fooi. 
ponins  Mela  places  them  in  a  certain  part  of  Arabia.  P. 
Jovius  says  they  are  found  in  the  extremities  of  tlie  dot. 
themregioos.  The  drcumstanoe  of  their  hostilities  with 
the  cranes  is  mentioned  by  Oppian,  in  hiii  fix«t  book  of 
HaUentics;  by  Juvenal,  sat  13;  by  Orid,  Fast,  book  vi 
Mr  Gibbon  properly  enough  treate  the  whole  as  m.  eoa- 
temptible  fable.— 7. 

2  7%«  /«ter.3-.A  description  of  this  river  cannot  po<«i. 
bly  be  given  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Gibbon.— 
**  The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by 
the  course  of  the  Riiine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of 
those  mighty  streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only 
thirty  mUes  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hun. 
dred  miles,  for  the  most  part  to  the  south.east,  collects 
the  tribute  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is  at  ieuglh, 
through  six  months,  received  into  the  Enxine,  which 
appears  scarcely  equal  to  such  an  acceaoion  of  waters." 
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Pyrene,*  among  the  Celt»»  flows  through  the 
r  centre  of  Eorope.*  These  Geltae  are  found 
r  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules  ;*  they  border 
L        on  the  CynesianS)  the  most  remote  of  all  the 

nations  who  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  Eu- 
(        rope.    At  that  point  which  is  possessed  by  the 

Istrians,  a  Milesian  colony,  the  Ister  empties 

itself  into  the  Euzine. 

XXXIV.  The  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  it 
passes  through  countries  well  inhabited,  are 
sufficiently  notorious ;  but  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  washing  as  it  does  the  rude  and  unin- 
habitable deserts  of  Libya,  no  one  can  speak 
with  precision.  All  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  from  the  most  dili- 
gent and  extensive  inquiries,  I  have  before 
communicated.  Through  Egypt  it  directs  its 
course  towards  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Egypt 
are  the  mountains  of  Gilida,  from  whence  to 
Sinope,  on  the  Euzine,  a  good  traveller  may 
pass  in  five  days :  on  the  side  immediately  op- 
posite to  Sinope,  the  Ister  is  poured  into  the 
sea.  Thus  the  Nile,  as  it  traverses  Africa, 
may  property  enough  be  compared  to  the  Ister. 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  all  that  I  think 
necessary. 

XXXV.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall 
speak  more  at  lai^ ;  it  claims  our  admiration 
beyond  all  other  countries,  and  the  wonderful 
things^  which  it  exhibits  demand  a  very  copious 
description. — The  Egyptians,  bom  under  a 
climate  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared, 
possessing  a  river  different  in  its  nature  and 
properties  from  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  are 
themselves  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  the  singukrity  of  their  institutions  and 
their  manners.     In  this  country  the  women 

S  Psfre»«.>-Man7  critics  have  sapposod  that  Herodo. 
tas  here  intended  to  speak  of  the  Pyreneaa  mountains ; 
bnt  tUs  opinion  cannot  possibly  be  rapported  by  any 
plausible  reasoning.— r. 

4  Centre  of  Europe.y-Tlaa  is  not  quite  true.  He 
means  the  saaae  as  when  he  obeerres,  a  little  before,  that 
the  NUe  dirides  Ubya  fai  the  midst  Bnt  this  mistake 
win  not  justify  our  following  the  example  of  Bonhier, 
who  accuses  Herodotus  of  oonfounding  the  NUe  with  the 
Niger.— Lorcft^r. 

5  C!olifliM«o/H<m;ttfa«.>-'AlHca  is  divided  from  Spain 
by  a  narrow  strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  whldi 
the  Atlantic  flows  into  the  Mediterraneaa  The  Columns 
of  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  andents,  were  two 
mountains  whidi  seemed  to  haTe  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  oonTuUon  of  the  elements;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
European  mountain  Gibraltar  is  now  situated.--Gf  Mow. 

6  JVonderfvl  things.y-'TlM  Egyptian  nation  might 
well  abound  in  protfgles,  when  even  tlieir  country  and 
soil  itself  waa  aklnd  of  prodigy  in  nature.— Lord  Shafte$' 


leave  to  the  men'  the  management  of  the  loom 
in  the  retirement  of  the  house,  whilst  they  them- 
selves are  engaged  abroad  in  the  business  of 
commerce.*  Other  nations  in  weaving  shoot 
the  woof  above,  the  Egyptians  beneath :  here 
the  men  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  women 
on  their  shoulders ;  women  stand  erect  to  make 
water,  the  men  stoop.  The  offices  of  nature' 
are  performed  at  home,  but  they  eat  their  meals 
publicly  in  the  streets.  In  vindication  of  this 
they  assert,  that  those  things  which  though  ne- 
cessary are  unseemly,  are  best  done  in  private  ; 
but  whatever  has  no  shame  attached  to  it,  should 
be  done  openly.  The  office  of  the  priesthood 
is  in  every  instance  confined  to  the  men ;  there 
are  no  priestesses  in  Egypt,  in  the  service 
either  of  male  or  female  deities ;  the  men  are 
under  no  obligation^*  to  support  their  parents 
if  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  the  women  are. 

7  The  women  leave  to  the  men,  ^-c.]— This  custom  was 
contradictory  to  the  manners  of  Greece. 

The  employments  o#  the  two  sexes  prove,  that  in  ]^'pt 
the  women  had  more  authority  than  their  husbands, 
although  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  Dio- 
dorus  Sculus  is  of  this  opinion;  and  he  thinks  tluit  by 
this  peculiarity  they  wished  to  perpetuate  the  gratitude 
which  they  felt  from  the  mild  government  of  Isis. 
** Thus,"  says  he,  "in  Egypt,  the  queens  are  more  hon. 
onred  than  the  kings,  and  the  influence  of  the  women  is 
greater  also  in  private  life.  In  the  contracts  of  marriage 
It  is  stipulated,  that  the  woman  shall  be  mistress  of  her 
,  husband,  and  that  he  shall  obey  her  in  every  particular." 
•^Ltgrther. 

Nymphodoms  (in  the  Scholia  to  the  CEd.  CoL  of  So- 
phocles) remarks,  that  Seeostris  seeing  E^n^t  become  ex. 
ceedingly  populous,  and  fearing  lest  the  inhabitants 
should  conspire  against  him,  obliged  them  to  employ 
themselves  in  feminine  oecnpathms,  in  order  to  cnerrato 
them.— I.areAer. 

The  present  aspect  of  E^pypt  exldbits  a  scene  of  very 
di^rent  manners.  '*  Each  family,**  says  Savary,  **  forms 
a  small  state,  of  which  the  fother  is  king,  the  membera 
of  it,  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  acknowledge 
and  submit  to  his  power.  When  the  master  of  the  family 
dines,  the  women  stand,  and  frequentiy  hold  the  basin 
for  him  to  wash,  and  serve  him  at  table,  and  on  all  occa. 
sioDS  behave  to  him  with  the  extremest  humility  and 
reverenee.  Hie  wcnnen  spend  their  time  principally 
among  their  slaves,  in  worlcs  of  embroidery,  &c.— r. 

8eethe(EdipnsCokmeu8orSoph0Gl8s,lineS60.  Iglve 
Franklin*s  tranahition  of  the  passage : 

Hoiw  ltt«  dM  wimaidy  mo»  of  EiDpt'*  cUiim, 

Wbw«  th«  OMB  ril  faif|l«rlcNM  at  Um  loon. 

And  to  thsir  wtvw  1mt«  «aeb  doiiMatle  can; 

E'en  ttifjt,  my  mm,  who  dioiUd  luvs  labsoi^  te  w. 

Like  woDMn  idly  dl  at  hflOMk  &c 

8  Bueinete  o/cowweroc.]— The  same  ftct  is  mentioned 
in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophodee,  verse  SSfi.  It  oc 
curs  also  in  Pomponius  Mela,  whidi,  howevo',  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  our  author.— 7. 

9  Q^Sc0«o/«iafwe.3— For  this  purpose  the  Greeks  went 
out  of  doors.- r. 

10  Menare under  no  oUigatien,y^ltk  this  barbarous 
custom  I  can  by  no  means  discern  the  so  much  boasted 
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XXXVI.  The  priests  of  the  gocU,»  who  in 
other  phices  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Egypt  wear 
it  short.  It  is  elsewhere  customary,'  in  cases  of 
death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly  affected  to 
cut  off  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  but 
the  Egyptians,  who  at  other  times  have  their 
heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair  on  this  occa^ 
sion  to  grow.  Other  nations  will  not  suflBer 
animals  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ; 
but  in  Egypt  they  live  promiscuously  with  the 
people.  Wheat  and  barley  is  a  common  article 
of  food  in  other  countries ;  but  it  is  in  Egypt 
thought  mean  and  disgraceful,  the  diet  here  con^ 
sists  principally  of  spelt,  a  kind  of  com  which 
some  call  zea.*  Their  dough  they  knead  with 
their  feet ;  whilst  in  the  removal  of  mud  and 


dung  they  do  not  scruple  to  use  their  hands. 
Male  children,  except  in  those  places  which  have 
borrowed  the  custom  from  hence,  aie  left  in 
other  nations  as  nature  formed  them ;  in  Egypt 
tbeyaie  drcumdsed.*  The  men  ba^e  two  vesta, 
the  women  only  one.     In  oppoaitioii  to  the 


wisdom  of  the  Egyptiaiu.  The  law  of  Solon  aeems  much 
more  commendable :  tliis  permitted  a  young  man  to  neg- 
lect the  maintenance  of  his  father,  and  to  refoBe  him  ad. 
mission  into  his  house,  if  he  had  been  prostituted  by  his 
means.  He  was  nevertheless  obliged,  after  his  death, 
to  give  him  sepulture,  with  the  usual  funeral  solemnities. 

The  law  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  had  probably  this 
foimdation— The  priests  and  the  miUtary  having  duties 
to  perform  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  take  care  of 
tlieir  parents,  these  in  their  sons'  absence  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  neglect  It  is  well  known  that 
the  priests  were  also  j  ndges,  and  that  they  were  despatch- 
ed  to  diflferent  places  to  administer  justioe,  and  that  of 
consequence  they  must  often  have  been  absent  from  their 
families.— LarcA^. 

1  The  prieitt  of  the  godr.]— Amongst  the  singularitiea 
which  distinguished  the  Jewish  priesthood,  there  is  one 
so  striking,  that  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  it  out  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  Jewish  high-priest  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  except  with  a  virgin.  He  was  forbid, 
den  to  marry  either  with  **  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman, 
or  profane,  or  an  harlot'*  See  Levit  xxL  14.  The  dis. 
dpline  of  the  primitive  christians  was  notinthisinstance 
much  leas  rigorous :  they  were  excluded  from  the  priest- 
hood  who  had  either  married  two  wives,  or  a  widow, 
or  whose  wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  If  this  last 
incident  happened,  they  were  either  obliged  to  be  di. 
voroed,  or  to  renounce  their  profesaioa 

It  can  by  no  means  be  Impertinent  to  add,  from  Mo- 
sheim,  that  the  christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  ministers  of  the  christian 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privUeges 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  persuasion  was  a  new 
source  of  honour  and  of  profit  to  the  sacred  order. 
Anoordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invest- 
ed with  a  rank  and  character  dmilar  to  those  of  the  hi|^ 
priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented 
the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levltes.  The  errors  to 
which  this  notion  gave  rise  were  many,  and  one  of  its 
Immediate  consequences  was  the  estabHahing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  christian  pastors  and  their  flock, 
than  the  genius  of  the  gospel  seems  to  admit— 7. 

9  EUewhere  ««tomary.>- Amongst  the  Greeks  when 
any  sad  calamity  befalls  them,  the  women  cut  their  hahr 
dose,  the  men  wear  it  long ;  in  general,  the  women  wear 
their  hair  long,  the  men  short— P/utoreA. 

8  Zm.]— I  suspect  this  to  be  a  kind  of  bearded  wheat 
The  far,  ofyra,  Mea,  all  meon  a  com  which  we  have  not 
m  eultivstion,  but  which  our  writers  call  apelt. 


What  Hartyn  says  upon  this  snl^ect  very  much  d«. 
serves  attention.  See  his  note  upon  Oeovg.  i.  73.atthe  word 
fofra.  *'  Far,"  says  he,  **  sesma  to  be  pat  here  for  com 
in  generaL"  It  seems  to  me  pretty  pUin  that  it  is  the 
Cu»  or  Cm  of  the  Greeks,  and  wliat  we  call  in  Kng<iah 
spell  It  is  a  sort  of  com  very  like  wheat,  but  the  dMlT 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain,  that  it  reqnirea  a  naH 
to  separate  them,  like  barley.  Dionyaius  of  Hallcamas. 
BUS  says  expressly  that  the  Greeks  call  that  it*»  wltirh  the 
Latins  call  ftir.  The  principal  ol^ection  to  this  aeems  to 
be,  tiiaC  Pliny  tr^ts  olreauaAfar  as  two  diffiancBt  aorta 
of  grain;  but  we  may  reasonably  siqipose,  that  what 
Pliny  says  of  zea,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  authors, 
and  that  they  are  the  same  grain,  notwithstanding  Us 
having  distingnished  fhem.  Besides  this,  in  the  9191k 
verse  of  this  GeoTgk^  Virgil  has  given  ttie  epithet  ynteito 
to  famt,  which  is  the  very  same  that  lluwphraatas  has 
given  to  xea,  &c. 

4  Cireumcised.^"  I  am  aware,**  says  Mr  GiblKni, 
*<how  tender  is  the  question  of  dreumciaion.**  He 
affirms,  however,  that  the  Ethiopians  haive  a  lAyncal 
reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males  and  even  of  females, 
and  that  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  in. 
troduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

Its  comniencement  with  the  Jews  was  nnquestioiiably 
with  Abraham,  and  by  the  command  of  God.  Ifarshara 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  God  was  not  the  first  author  of  this 
euatom.  This  latter  is  contrary  to  the  testimomy  of 
Moses,  the  former  positicm  will  adndt  of  more  dehate. 
This  practice,  as  it  prevails  amongst  the  Jews  and  i^yp- 
tians,  had  a  very  different  ol^ect ;  with  tiie  iirst  it  was 
a  ceremony  of  religion;  with  the  latter  a  pohit  of  decen. 
cy  or  deanUnessi,  or  aa  aome  say,  of  physical  neeeodty. 
With  the  former  it  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day 
from  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  with  tiie  latter  not  till  the 
fhirteentii  year,  and  then  on  the  girls  as  well  aa  boys. 

There  is  a  kind  of  dreumcisioa  practised  in  Otahefte, 
wldcli  oonsbts  of  slitting  the  prepuce  through  the  upper 
part,  see  Hawkesworth's  Voyages. 

FVom  the  pain  attending  the  operation,  when  perform- 
ed at  on  advanced  age,  Mr  Harmer  takes  occasion  to  ex. 
plain  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  wliit-h 
commentators  have  materially  dilTcred.— 5^  Ohtervatiom 
an  Pa$eage»' of  Scripture,  voL  iL  p.  50a 

After  a  generation's  intermission,  the  Jews  returned 
to  dreumcision  under  Joshua.  See  Joshua,  v.  8L  '*  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  sharp  knivea,  and 
drenmdae  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.** 

The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  Exodus,  diap.  iv. 
to  see  what  passed  betwixt  Moses  and  his  wife  Zipporah, 
on  the  snlject  of  Hrcomdsing  their  son.  Upon  this  last 
the  author  of  the  Characteristi<9  remarks,  that  Zipporah, 
firom  reproaching  Moses  with  the  bloodiness  of  the  deed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  party  only  through  necessity,  and  in 
fear  rather  of  her  husband,  than  of  God. 

Upon  this  sul^ect  see  also  Spencer  de  Legibna  Hebr». 
Oram.  The  above  observations  are  compiled  from  the 
dliSerent  writers  on  this  eorious  topla  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  drenmdslon  is  sometimes  used 
medidnaliy.— r. 
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customs  of  other  nations,  the  Egyptians  fix  the 
ropes  to  their  sails  on  the  inside.  The  Greeks, 
when  they  write  or  reckon  with  counters,  go 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  from 
right  to  left ;  notwithstanding  which  they  per. 
sist  in  affirming  that  the  Greeks  write  to  the 
left,  but  they  themselves  always  to  the  right. 

They  have  two  sorts  of  letters,*  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects,  the  other 
used  on  common  occasions. 

X X X  VII.  Their  veneration  of  their  deities 
is  superstitious  to  an  extreme;  of  their  cus- 
toms one  is  to  drink  out  of  brasen  goblets, 
which  it  is  a  universal  practice  among  them 
to  cleanse  every  day.  They  are  so  regardful 
of  neatness,  that  they  wear  only  linen,'  and  that 
always  newly  washed ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea 
of  cleanlbfiess,  which  they  regard  much  beyond 
comeliness,  that  they  use  circumcision.  Their 
priests'  every  third  day  shave  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  to  prevent  vermin'  or  any  species  of  im- 
purity from  adhering  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  gods ;  the  priesthood  is  also 
confined  to  one  particular  mode  of  dress ;  they 
have  one  vest  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  are  made 
of  the  byblus ;  they  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as 
often  in  die  night ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  their  religious  ceremonies,  all  of 

5  Tuo  $ort$  of  Mfer«.>- Dlodonia  Siailiis  agrees  in 
this  respect  with  Herodotas.  Clemeiis  Alexandrinns 
and  Porphyry  remark,  that  the  Elgyptiaos  tised  three  sorts 
of  lettera:  the  flnt  is  caUed  epistolary,  the  second  the 
sacerdotal,  the  third  die  hieroglyphic  Warhnrton,  in 
Ms  Dirine  Legation  o#  Moses,  attributes  to  tiie  B^'ptians 
four  sorts  of  lettem  Alflioogh  I  am  Ignorant  of  the  time 
when  the  Ejgyptians  first  began  to  have  on  alphabet,  lam 
satisfied  it  must  have  been  long  before  the  invasion  of 
CamhjaeB,— •Larger. 

6  Ofi%ffM«n.>-Somnch  was  said  by  tlieanicients  upon 
the  linen  of  ^gypt,  that  many  have  been  induced  to  sup. 
pose  it  remarlcably  ilne,  but  it  was  certainly  very  coarse. 
The  Greeks  liad  no  flax,  and  were  not  skilled  in  the  art 
of  wearing,  wUdi  drenmstances  excnse  the  praise  tliey 
have  iMstowed  on  the  ^^Ttlan  linen.  It  appears  from 
the  Fhikwophical  Transactions  of  1764^  that  Dr  Halley, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  an  Eigyptian  mummy, 
found  tiie  upper  filleting  hardly  equal  in  fineness  to  what 
Is  sold  in  the  shope  for  two  and  four-pence  a  yard;  the 
Inner  filleting  was  coarser.— 7. 

7  7%e«rpn'ei<«.>-For  a  more  partleolar  account  of  the 
peculiarities  observed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  see  Tor^ 
phyrius  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  iH. ;  tram  whom  it  appears, 
that  thdr  whole  time  was  divided  betwixt  study  and  acts 
of  devotion.  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  adverttee  tiie 
English  reader,  that  the  instltntions  of  Pythagoras  appear 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  founded  upon  the  mauners 
and  customs  of  tliese  priests.— r. 

8  To  pr0rtf»<  eenntn.  3— In  Uiis  respect  the  Jews  were 
in  like  manner  tenacious :  If  a  Jewish  priest  found  any 
dirt  or  dead  vermin  betwixt  liis  Inner  garments  and  his 


which  they  practise  with  superstitious  exactness. 
The  sacred  ministers  possess  in  return  many  and 
great  advantages ; '  they  are  not  obliged  to  con- 
sume any  part  of  their  domestic  property ;  each 
has  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands  ready  dressed 
assigned  him,  besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance 
of  beef  and  of  geese ;  tiiey  have  also  wine,  *' 
but  are  not  permitted  to  feed  on  fish.  " 

Beans  are  sown  in  no  part  of  Egypt,  neither 
will  the  inhabitants  eat  them,  either  boiled  or 
raw ;  the  priests  will  not  even  look  at  this  pulse, 
esteeming  it  exceedingly  unclean. .  Every  god 
has  several  attendant  priests,  and  one  of  supe- 
rior dignity,  who  presides  over  the  rest ;  when 
any  one  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son.  " 

XXXVIII.  They  esteem  bulls  as  sacred  to 
Epaphus, "  which  previously  to  sacrifice  are 
thus  carefully  examined :  if  they  can  but  dis- 
cover a  single  black  hair  in  his  body,  he  i^ 


skin,  he  might  not  perform  the  duties  of  lils  aSRce.    See 
Mcnmomd4$.^T. 

9  Potteu  mca^  and  great  adtfantagei.y-Thej  en- 
joyed  one  great  advantage  of  whidi  Herodotus  takes  no 
notice:  £lian  positively  afflnna,  that  tliey  were  tho 
Judges  of  tiia  nation ;  Larcher,  from  whom  the  above  re. 
mark  is  taken,  proceeds  to  a  minute  ctnnparison  betwixt 
the  customs  of  the  priests  of  E^rypt  and  those  of  flie  Jexn, 

See  aiso  Genesis,  diap.  xhriL  ver.^SS^  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  prieato  of  ^jTpt  had  no  share  in  tlie 
miseries  of  the  liunine.  "  Only  the  land  of  the  priests 
bought  he  not,  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them 
of  Pharaoh,  ftc" 

10  T%e!f  ktne  a2Kit0ift0;>-This  assertion  of  Herodotus 
is  contradicted  by  otiier  writers;  but,  as  Montfaucon 
observes,  the  customs  of  the  priests  mighbvary  according 
to  times  and  places.— 7*. 

11  Not  permitted  to  feed  omJlth.y^Then9aimottbiB^ 
according  to  nutandi,  was  their  excessive  enmity  to  the 
sea,  which  ttiey  considered  as  an  element  inimical  to  man ; 
the  same  reasoning  they  extended  to  the  produce  of  the 
Nile,  which  they  thought  corrupted  by  its  connection 
with  the  Bea.-r. 

Various  motives  are  assigned  why  the  Pythagoreans,  - 
in  fanitation  oi  the  Egyptians,  abstained  from  beans,  by 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others.  **The  Pythagoreans,"  ob. 
serves  Cioero,  *•  abstained  from  beans,  as  If  that  kind  of 
food  inflated  the  mind  rather  than  the  belly;  but  there  is 
nothing  so  abeurd  which  has  not  been  affirmed  by  some 
one  of  tlie  philosophers.— 7*. 

18  AioeMrf0<l»srAt««oik  3— Amongst  the  Egyptians  the 
priests  oomposed  a  distinct  daas,  as  the  Levites  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  the  Brachmans  with  the  Indians.— XorcAer. 

IS  BuOt  at  tacredto  Epaphw.y-.lt  was  doubtless  frem 
the  drenmstance  of  this  idolatry  that  Aaron  erected  the 
golden  calf  In  tlie  wilderness,  and  Jeroboam  in  Dan  and 
Bethel.— r. 

E^Tptia  superstitione  inquinatoe  IsraeUtas  vitnlom 
aureum  cohiisse  certnm  est— Se2ito»  de  Diii  j^rrir. 

It  is  in  this  place  not  unworthy  of  remark,  tliat  Hero- 
dotus uses  tlie  word  /*»^x^*  which  may  be  interpreted 
ffitulm.    See  also  Virgil : 

Bgo  banc  viculaaa,  ne  forts  nCTHV, 
Bk  vcnit  ad  mnlctnun,  binw  jUit  ubvn  Ubiim 
Dvpeno. 
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deemed  impure;  for  tfak  paipose  a  priest  is 
particularly  appointed,  who  examines  the  animal 
as  it  stands,  and  «s  reclined  on  its  back :  its 
tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he  observes 
whether  it  be  free  from  those  blemishes '  which 
are  specified  in  their  sacred  bo<^,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  tail  also  under- 
goes examination,  every  hair  of  which  must 
grow  in  its  natural  and  proper  form  :  if  in  all 
these  instances  the  bull  appears  to  be  unblem- 
ished, the  priest  fiutens  the  byblus  round  his 
horns ;  he  then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth, 
which  receives  the  impression  of  his  seal,  and  the 
animal  is  then  led  away ;  this  seal  is -of  so  great 
importance,  that  to  sacrifice  a  beast  which  has 
it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  ofi*ence. 

XXXIX.  I  proceed  to  describe  their  mode 
of  sacrifice :— Having  led  the  animal  destined 
and  marked  for  the  purpose  to  the  altar,  they 
kindle  a  fire  :  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured  upon 
the  altar ;  the  god  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  the 
victim  then  is  killed ;  they  afterwards  cut  off 
his  head,  and  take  the  skin  from  the  carcase ; 
upon  the  head  they  heap  many  imprecations : 
such  as  have  a  market-place  at  huid  carry  it 
there,  and  sell  it  to  the  Grecian  traders ;  if  Uiey 
have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the 
river.  They  imprecate  the  head,  by  wishing 
that  whatever  evil  menaces  those  who  sacrifice, 
or  Egypt  in  general,  it  may  fidl  upon  that  head.' 
This  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  this  mode  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine 
upon  the  altar,  is  indiscriminately  observed  by 
all  the  Egyptians:  in  consequence  of  the  above, 
no  Egyptian  will  on  any  account  eat  of  the  head 
of  a  beast  As  to  the  examination  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  their  ceremony  of  burning  them,  they 
have  different  methods,  as  their  different  occa- 
sions of  sacrifice  require. 

XL.  Of  that  goddess  whom  they  esteem  the 
first  of  all  their  deities,  and  in  whose  honour 
their  greatest  festival  is  celebrated,  I  shall  now 
make  more  particular  mention.  After  the  pre- 
vious oeieroony  of  {Mayers,  they  sacrifice  an  ox : 
they  then  strip  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the 
intestines,  leaving  the  fat  and  the  paundi; 


1  Free  from  thate  blemi$kes.y~See  Mumbera,  chap, 
xix.  ver.  SL  **  %Mak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer  without  tpot,  wherein  Is  no 
Uemiah,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke." 

8  FaU  UP^  f^^  A^od}— See  Leyiticua,  diap.  xvL  ver. 
SI.  "  And  Aaron  ahali  lay  both  his  iiands  upontfae  head 
of  tiw  Uve  goat,  and  confess  orer  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  tranigreaacou,  pot- 
ting  tlmi  upon  the  head  of  the  goat" 


they  afterwards  cut  off  the  legs,  the  aboulden, 
the  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  loin ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  stuffed  with  fine  bread, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
various  aromatics;  after  this  process  they  bum 
it,  pouring  upon  the  fiame  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  I  whilst  the  victinii  is  burning  the  spectaton 
flageUate  themselves,*  having  &8ted  before  the 
ceremony;  the  whole  is  completed  by  their 
feasting  on  the  residue  of  the  sacrifice. 

XLI.  All  the  Egyptians  sacrifice  bulls 
without  blemish,  and  odves ;  the  females  are 
sacred  to  Isis,  and  may  not  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  divinity  is  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  woman,  and,  as  the  Greeks  paint  lo, 
with  horns  upon  her  head  ;  for  this  reason  the 
Egyptians  venerate  cows  £u  beyond  all  other 
cattle,  neither  vrill  any  man  or  woman  among 
them  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife,  or  apit  on 
any  domestic  utensil  b^onging  to  a  Greek,* 
nor  will  they  eat  even  the  flesh  of  such  beasts 
as  by  their  law  are  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  ^ith 
a  Grecian  knife.  If  any  of  these  cattle  die, 
they  thus  dispose  of  their  carcases,  the  females 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  the  males  they  bury 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty,  and  by  way  of  noark 
one  and  sometimes  both  of  tiie  horns  are  left 
projecting  from  the  ground ;  they  remain  thus 
a  stated  time,  and  till  they  b^n  to  putrefy, 
when  a  vessel  appointed  for  this  particular  pnr- 
pose  is  despatched  from  Prosopitis,  an  island  of 
the  Delta,  nine  schaeni  in  extent,  and  containing 
several  cities.    A  tarbechis,  *  one  of  these  cities. 


S  FlageUate  <««ffMe/wA>-Atbenagoras,  in  liis  Legal 
pro  Chill,  rldicnles  this  custom  of  the  S^gyptians ;  Lar- 
cher  quotes  the  passage,  and  adds,  that  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  such  a  ceremony  should  seem  ridiculous  to 
a  ChrisHaa  Flagellation,  however  inflicted,  or  volun. 
tarily  submitted  to  as  apenanoe,  was  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Athenagoras. 

Itis  amazim,  says  Blr  Gibbon,  of  the  dTil  law,  tiat 
he  who  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  must  pay  \Tith  his 
body.  The  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted  by  the 
monks,  as  a  cheap  though  painful  equiralent. 

The  thirteenth  oentnry,  according  to  Mosheini,  gave 
birth  to  the  sect  of  the  FlageUantB.~r. 

4  Bebrnging  to  a  Greek.y-TbtA  the  £;gyptlaa8  -wonld 
not  eat  with  strangov,  appears  finom  the  foUowing-  pas. 
sage  in  Genesis,  chap.  xUiL  ver.  S2:  *'  And  they  aet  on 
for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  fiar 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him  by  themselvBa, 
because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  He- 
brcMfs,  for  that  is  an  alxHnination  to  the  Egyptians.** 

5  iltor6eeAw.]—Atarbec  in  Egypt  is  the  temple  of  Atar 
or  Athar,  called  Atarbechis  by  Herodotus :  the  aaae  is 
Athyr.bet,  and  styled  Athribites  by  Straba^ArynO. 

Atar  signifies  Venus,  and  Bee  a  dty,  as  Balbec  the 
dty  of  the  sun,  called  by  the  Greeks  HeliopoUa. 
Whoerer  wishes  to  be  minutely  infonned  concendny 
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in  which  is  a  temple  of  Veniu,  provides  the 
vessels  for  this  purpose,  which  are  sent  to  the 
different  parts  of  Egypt :  these  collect  and 
transport  the  bones  of  the  animals,  which  are  all 
buried  in  one  appointed  place.  This  law  and 
custom  extends  to  whatever  cattle  may  happen 
to  die,  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  put  none 
to  death. 

XLIL  Those  who  worship  in  the  temple  of 
the  Thebon  Jupiter,  or  b^ng  to  the  district  of 
Thebes,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  sacrifice  goats. 
The  same  deities  receive  in  Egypt  different 
forms  of  worship ;  the  ceremonies  of  Isis  and 
of  Osiris,  who  they  say  is  no  other  than  the 
Grecian  Bacchus,*  are  alone  unvaried;  in  the 
temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  the  whole  Mendesian 
district,  goats  are  preserved  and  sheep  sacrificed. 
Why  the  Thebons,  and  all  who  are  under  their 
influence,  abstain  firom  sheep,  is  thus  explained : 
Jupiter,  they  say,  was  long  averse  to  the  ear- 
nest solicitations  of  Hercules  to  see  his  person ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  importunity, 
the  god,  in  compliance,  used  the  following 
artifice:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
covering  himself  with  its  skin,  showed  himself 
in  that  form  to  Hercules ;  from  this  incident, 
the  Egyptian  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  that 
divinity  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  custom 
was  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Ammo- 
nians,  who  are  composed  partly  of  Egyptians 
and  partly  of  Ethiopians,  and  whose  dialect 
is  formed  promiscuously  of  both  those  lan- 
guages. The  Egyptians  call  Jupiter,  Am- 
moun,  ^  and  I  should  think  this  was  the  reason 


the  Twloftt  names  and  attributes  of  Venus,  the  different 
pb«es  where  she  was  worshipped,  and  indeed  every  thing 
whidi  antiquity  has  handed  down  concerning  this  god. 
dess,  will  do  well  to  eonsolt  the  Memoire  snr  Venus,  by 
Lareher,  to  whidi  the  prise  of  the  IVench  Academy  was 
assigned  in  m5.^T. 

6  Tke  Grecian  AieeActf.>-> The  S^^yptians  maintain, 
that  their  god  Osiris  is  no  other  than  the  Dionysus  of 
Grcecei  In  like  aaanner  the  Indi  assure  us,  that  it  is  the 
same  deity  who  is  oonTemnt  in  tiielr  country.— Dsm^o- 
rt»B8ie.\.iY.  2ia 

7  CaaJu/riter,  itmmocm.  3— Plutarch  says,  that  of  aU 
the  Eigyptlan  names  whldi  seem  to  have  any  oorrespon. 
denoe  with  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  Amoun  or  Ammon  was 
the  moat  peeuUar  and  adequate:  he  speaks  (rf  many  peo- 
pie  who  were  of  this  opioioiL— ^lymt 

Hie  following  line  occurs  hi  the  schoiiaBt  to  Pindar, 
Pyth.Ode4th,v.28. 

Zttv  Ajfione  A/u^Mir  ui^uvnifm  mutXtm  futfxt, 

Jupiter  was  almost  as  much  in  tehion  amongst  the 
old  worsfaipperB  of  images,  as  the  Virgin  amongst  the 
modem :  he  had  temples  and  difEnrent  diaracters  almost 
erery  where.  At  Carthage  he  was  called  Ammon;  in 
Egypt,  Sera^;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was  the 


why  the  above  people  named  themselves  Am- 
monians.  FVom  this  however  it  is,  that  the 
Thebans  esteem  the  nun  as  sacred,  and,  except 
on  the  annual  festival  of  Jupiter,  never  put  one 
to  death.  Upon  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram, 
and  placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god, 
they  introduce  before  it  a  figure  of  Hercides ; 
the  assembly  afterwards  beat  the  ram,  and  con- 
clude the  ceremony  by  inclosing  the  body  in  a 
sacred  chest. 

XLIIL  This  Hercules,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  but  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules  I  could  in  no  part  of 
Egypt  procure  any  knowledge ;  that  this  name 
was  never  borrowed  by  Egypt  from  Greece,  but 
certainly  communicated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  those  in  particular  who  assign 
it  to  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  is  among  other  ar- 
guments sufficiently  evident  irom  this,  that  both 
the  reputed  parents  of  this  Hercules,  Amphi- 
tryon and  Alcmena,  were  'of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Egyptians  also  disclaim  all  knowledge  both . 
of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,  neither  of  whom 
are  admitted  among  the  number  of  their  gods : 
if  they  had  ever  borrowed  the  name  of  a  deity 
from  Greece,  the  remembrance  of  these,  so  far 
from  being  less,  must  have  been  stronger  than 
of  any  other;  for  if  they  then  made  voyages, 
and  as  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  there  were 
at  that  time  Greek  sailors,  they  would  rather 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
other  deities,  than  with  that  of  Hercules.  Her- 
cules  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities 
of  Egypt : "  and  as  they  themselves  affirm,  is 
one  of  the  twelve,  who  were  produced  from  the 
eight  gods,  seventeen  thousand  years  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 

XL IV.  From  my  great  desire  to  obtwn  in- 
formation  on  this  sul;gect,  I  made  a  voyage  to 
Tyre,  in  Phcenida,  where  is  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the 
various  offerings  which  enrich  and  adorned  it, 


OtympSan  Jupiter;  and  at  Rome,  th»  | 
was  the  Capitoline,-<.^pencf,  PoJSyiMfM.— 7*. 

8  Deitin  of  Egypt.y~*Tiui  remark,  that  the  E^ryptlan 
is  a  very  distinct  personage  from  the  Grecian  Hercule^ 
ie  not  peculiar  to  Herodotus;  it  Is  affirmed  by  aU  the  an- 
thors  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the  aoloeet : 
acero  gires  him  the  NUe  ashis  fiither:  Mlk>  genttus.— 
iMTiAer, 

According  to  Cicero,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  was  not 
the  most  ancient :  he  caUs  him  the  second  Hercnlea 
The  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  was  the 
sixth:  tUs  last,  however,  Mrasthe  one  most  known,  who 
is  represented  in  almost  all  our  ancient  monuments,  and 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Rtyaanp.— T*. 
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I  saw  two  pillars  :  the  one  was  of  the  purest 
gold,  the  other  of  emerald,'  which  in  the  night 
diffused  an  extraordinary  splendour.  I  inquir- 
ed  of  the  priests  how  long  this  temple  had  been 
erected,  but  I  foimd  that  they  also  differed  in 
their  rehition  from  the  Greeks.  This  temple, 
as  they  affirmed,  had  been  standing  ever  since 
the  first  building  of  the  city,  a  period  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  I  saw  also  at 
Tyre  another  temple  consecrated  to  the  Thasi- 
an  Hercules.  At  Thasus,  which  I  visited,  I 
found  a  temple  erected  to  this  deity  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  built  Thasus  while  they  were 
engaged  in  search  of  Europa:  an  event 
which  happened  five  generations  before  Hercu- 
les, the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  known  in 
Greece.  From  all  these  circumstances  I  was 
convinced  that  Hercules  must  be  a  very  ancient 
deity.  Such  therefore  of  the  Greeks  as  have 
erected  two  temples  to  the  deity  of  this  name, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  very  wisely ;  to  the 
Olympian  Hercules  they  offer  as  to  an  immortal 
being ;  to  the  other  they  pay  the  rites  of  a  hero. 

XL  V.  Among  the  many  preposterous  fables 
current  in  Greece,  the  one  concerning  Herculies 
is  not  the  least  ridiculous.  He  arrived,  they 
say,  in  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants  bound  him 
irith  the  sacred  fillet,  and  the  usual  ornaments  of 
a  victim/  and  made  preparations  to  sacrifice  him 
to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  restrained  himself, 
but  upon  his  being  conducted  widi  the  usual  so- 
lemnities to  the  altar,  he  exerted  his  strength,  and 
put  all  his  opponents  to  death.  This  story  of  the 
Greeks  demonstrates  the  extremest  ignorance  of 


1  0/«iiMraldL]— This  pillar,  of  which  Herodotaa  here 
speaks,  could  not,  says  Mr  Larrher,  have  been  a  true 
emerald,  it  was  probably  a  peeudoamaragdii&  The 
learned  Frendiman  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  authors 
of  the  Universal  History,  that  it  was  of  eoloored  glass, 
illuminated  by  lamps  placed  within. 

Whether  at  so  early  a  period  they  had  knowledge  of 
glass,  may  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  befmv 
the  dtsoorery  of  glaas,  or  the  iq>pUeatlon  of  it  for  win. 
dows,  the  rich  used  transparent  stones  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  solve  the  difficulty  quite  as  welL— r. 

2  Of  a  vt'eMm.3— The  gradations  by  which  mankind 
was  led  from  offering  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  tlie 
gods  to  sacriflce  animals,  are  related  by  Porphyry,  in  liis 
senond  book,  de  Abstinentia.  He  relates  the  following 
story  on  this  subject :  "  So  abliorrent,"  says  he,  *'  were 
the  anHent  Athenians  from  the  destroying  of  any  Idnd 
of  animals,  that  a  woman,  named  Clymene,  was  deemed 
gui'.ty  of  a  very  criminal  act,  from  her  having  without 
design  killed  a  hog.  Her  husband,  from  the  suppodtion 
that  she  had  committed  an  tanpiety,  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  on  the  oocaaion.  Bat  as  the  deity  did  not  consid. 
er  it  in  a  very  heinous  light,  men  were  afterwards  in- 
dnrod  to  make  light  of  it  also.'*  5m  Porphyr.  lib.  U. 
rliap.  0.— r. 


the  Egyptian  manners ;  for  bow  can  it  be  res 
souahle  to  suppose,  that  they  will  ofkr  humsn 
beings  in  sacrifice,  who  will  not  for  this  purpose 
destroy  even  animals,  except  swine,  bulls,  male 
calves  without  blemish,  and  geese  ?  Or  bow 
could  Hercules,  an  individual,  and,  as  they  theno- 
selves  affirm,  a  mortal,  be  able  to  destroy  many 
thousands  of  men  ?  I  hope,  however,  that  what 
I  have  introduced  on  this  subject  will  give  no 
offence  either  to  gods  or  heroes. 

XLVL  The  Mendesians,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  refuse  to  sacrifice  goats  of  either 
sex,  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  whom  their  tradi- 
tions assert  to  be  one  of  the  eight  deities,  whose 
existence  preceded  that  of  the  twelve.  Like  the 
Greeks,  they  always  represent  Pan  in  his  ima- 
ges with  the  countenance  of  the  she-goat  *  and 
legs  of  the  male ;  not  that  they  believe  thia  has 
aiiy  resemblance  to  his  person,  or  that  he  in 
any  respect  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  deities  -. 
the  real  motive  whidi  they  assign  for  thia  cus- 
tom  I  do  not  choose  to  relate.  The  venera- 
tion of  the  Mendesians  for  these  animala,  and 
for  the  males  in  particular,*  is  equally  great  and 
universal :  this  is  also  extended  to  goat- herds. 
There  is  one  he-goat  more  particahuiy  hon- 
oured than  the  rest,  whose  death  is  seriously 
lamented  by  the  whole  district  of  die  Mendesi. 
ans.  In  the  Egyptian  language  the  word  Men- 
des  is  used  in  common  for  Pan  and  for  a  goat 
It  happened  in  this  comitry,  within  my  remem- 
bnmce,  and  was  indeed  universally  notorious, 
that  a  goat  had  indecent  and  public  oonunoni- 
cation  with  a  woman. 

XLVII.  The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  as 
an  unclean  animal,^  and  if  they  casually  touch 

3  Countenance  oftne  the  goat,  ^3— Montftmeoo  oh. 
serves,  that  what  Herodotus  says  in  this  plaoe  of  the 
Egyptian  manner  of  repreeentlug  Ftti,  doaa  not  agree 
with  the  statues  and  images  of  Fta  which  hav«  oosDe 
down  to  us.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  we  may 
credit  their  monuments,  whidi  are  very  nonDMnNia,  pir- 
tiuvd  Pan  with  a  man's  fisoe,  and  with  the  homa,  eara, 
and  feet  of  a  she  or  hOi^ oat— r. 

4  Maie$  in  pariiettlar.y-TlM  Efryptians  venerated  the 
he-goat  as  a  deity  for  the  same  reason  tliat  the  Greeks  do 
Priapus.  TUs  animal  has  a  strong  propensity  to  venery, 
and  the  member  whidi  is  the  instrument  of  geperation 
they  esteem  honourable,  because  from  it,  animals  derive 
their  existence.— DtMlonu  Sic  L  9& 

5  Unclean  ammaiy—Th^  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  to 
the  flesh  of  swine  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  imi. 
tated  from  the  EgfpliaM:  they  dlflTered  in  this,  the  Jews 
would  never  eat  it,  the  Egyptians  occasionally  did  The 
motives  assigned  by  Plutarch  for  tlie  pnjodioe  of  both 
these  nations  in  this  particular  instance  Is  cniioiu 
enough :  **  lie  milk  of  the  sow,"  says  he,  **  ocoasiou. 
ed  leprosies,  wliich  was  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
entertained  so  great  an  aversion  fur  this  « 
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one  they  immediately  plunge  themselves  dothes 
and  all  into  the  water.  This  prqudioe  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  swine-herds,  although 
natives  of  Egypt,  from  the  temples ;  with  people 
of  this  description  a  connection  by  marriage  is 
studiously  avoided,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  intermarrying  among  those  of  their 
own  profession.  The  only  deities  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  offer  swine,  are  Bacchus  and 
Luna ;  to  these  they  sacrifice  swine  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  after  which  they  eat  the 
flesh.  Why  they  offer  swine  at  this  particular 
time,  and  at  no  other,  the  Egyptians  have  a 
tradition  among  themselves,  wbidi  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  eaqplain.  The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  they  sacrifice  this  animal  to  Luna:  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed  they  cut  off  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  fiit, 
they  inclose  in  the  cawl,  and  bum ;  upon  the 
remainder,  which  at  any  other  time  they  would 
disdain,  they  feast  at  the  full  moon,  when  the 
sacrifice  is  performed.  They  who  are  poor 
make  the  figures  of  swine  with  meal,  which 
having  first  baked,  they  offer  on  the  altar. 

XLVIIL  On  the^y  of  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus, at  the  hour  of  supper,  every  person  before 
the  door  of  his  house,  offers  a  hog  in  sacrifice. 
The  swine-herd  of  whom  they  purchase  it,  is 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  take  it  away..  Except 
this  sacrifice  of  the  swine,  the  Egyptians  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  the  phalli,*  they 
have  contrived  certain  figures  of  about  a  cubit 
in  length ;  the  private  members  of  which  are 


The  same  author  in  another  place  explains  in  this  man- 
ner the  dialike  of  the  Jews  to  swine.  Tlie  religion,  the 
cercmoniea,  and  feaats  of  the  Jews,  were,  as  he  pretends, 
the  same  as  those  practSaed  in  Greece  with  respect  to 
Barchoa  Bacchus  and  Adonis  are  the  same  divinities ; 
and  the  Jews  abstain  from  swine's  flesh,  because  Adonis 
was  slain  by  a  boar. 

It  is  no  less  worth  remarldngi  that  Plutarch  explains 
the  derivation  of  Levites  from  Lyaioe,  Aunttt  a  name  of 
BaochuA.— 7. 

6  PAoOt.}— Macroblns  explains  the  roDsecrationof  the 
phallos  into  an  emblem  of  the  power  (rf*  generation,  whose 
proliik  virtue  Is  thereby  Invoked  to  impregnate  the  uni. 
verse;  for  wlilcfa  reason  that  ceremony  is  for  the  most 
part  performed  in  the  spring,  when  the  whole  world  re- 
ceives a  kind  of  regeneration  from  the  gods.  Macrobius, 
SatumaL  lib.  L  7.— See  also  on  this  subject  Lu(4an  de  Dea 
Syria;  ApuJeius;  Letters  on  Mythology.  See  also  Voyage 
de  Jeune  AnatAarsu,  vol  UL  I3&— T.       « 

Mention  is  made  in  Athensras  of  a  phallus,  carried  in 
a  Bacchanal  procession,  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  long.  It  was  moreover  adorned  with  gar- 
lands,  which  were  twined  round  It  to  its  vertex,  where 
was  a  golden  star  six  eublts  in  clrcumferencc.'5<w 
AthetuBvs,  book  v.  diap.  S. 


made  to  move.  These  the  women  carry  about 
the  streets  and  villages,  and  the  memher  which 
distinguishes  the  sex  being  almost  as  huge  as 
the  rest  of  the  body,  with  these,  and  preceded 
by  a  piper,  they  sing  in  a  long  procession,  the 
praises  of  Bacchus.  Why  this  membo-  is  so 
disproportionably  huge,  and  why  they  give  a 
motion  to  it  alone,  they  assign  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  reason. 

XLIX.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Melampus,^ 
son  of  Amytheon,  was  acquainted  with  this 
ceremony.  It  was  Melampus  who  first  taught 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  the  sacrifice  of  J^- 
chus,  and  introduced  the  procession  of  the 
phalli  ;*!  the  mysterious  purport  of  which  he  did 
not  sufficiently  explain ;  but  since  his  time  it 
has  received  from  different  sages  adequate  illus- 
tmtimi.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  use  of 
the  phalli  in  the  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  now  know 
and  practise,  were  first  taught  them  by  MeUun- 
pus.  I  therefore,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  of  skill 
in  the  art  of  divination.  Instructed  by  the 
Egyptians '  in  various  ceremonies,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  which  relate  to  Bacchus,  with 
some  few  trifling  changes  he  brought  them  into 
Greece.  I  can  by  no  means  impute  to  accident 
the  resemUance  which  exists  in  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  in  Egypt,  and  in  Greece ;  in  this  case 
they  would  not  have  differed  so  essentially  from 
the  Grecian  manners,  and  they  might  have  been 
traced  to  more  remote  antiquity :  neither  will  I 
affirm  that  these,  or  that  any  other  religious 
ceremonies,  were  borrowed  of  Greece  '*  by  the 

7  Melamput.ySo  called  because,  being  exposed  when 
I  a  child  by  his  mother  Rhudope,  his  whole  person  was 
I  covered,  excepting  Us  feet;  these  the  rays  of  the  sun 
I  turned  black.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer :  he  was 
j  also,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  physidan,  and  had  a  ten. 
I  pie  and  statues,  and  solemn  games  instituted  in  his 
;  honour. — T. 

I      8  0/ the  phaBL"}— In  what  manner  these  were  carried 
I  in  processions,  may  be  seen  In  the  Achamenses  of  Arts- 
!  tophanes. 
j  O  B«»A«(  n»  f«XA«r  fO&f  mir«v«. 

See  also  the  scholiast  on  this  passage.— r- 

9  Itutrueted  by  the  Egyptians.^  Ab  I^pt  was  then 
famous  for  the  sdenoee  and  arts,  the  Greeks,  who  were 
beginning  to  emeige  from  barbarism,  travelled  thither 
to  obtain  knowledge,  which  they  might  afterwards  com- 
munlcate  to  their  countrymen.  With  this  view  the  foU 
lowing  Illustrious  chararters  visited  this  country :  "  Or. 
pheus,  Musseus,  Melampus,  Dssdalus,  Homer,  Lycuigu^ 
the  Spartan,  Solon  of  Athena,  Plato  the  philosopher, 
Pythagoras  of  Samos,  Eudoxns,  Democritus  of  Abdora, 
.AInopiB  of  Chios,  &c.  &c"— ZarcAer. 

10  Borrowed  of  Greeoe.ySee  Bryant's  Mytholog)', 
voL  11.  483.  Dlodorus  Sic.  vol  L  «,  63,  WesseUns's 
edition.— T. 
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£g3Fptuns;  I  rather  think  that  Melompiu 
ieamed  all  these  particulars  which  relate  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  from  Cadmus,  and  his 
Tynan  companions,  when  they  came  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  what  is  now  called  Boeotia.' 

L.  Egypt  has  certainly  communicated  to 
Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods  ;  that 
they  are  of  barbarian  origin,  I  am  convinced  by 
my  different  researches.  The  names  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioscuri  I  mentioned  before; 
with  these,  if  we  except  Juno,"  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  all 
the  other  deities  have  always  been  fimiiljar  in 
Egypt.  In  this  instance  I  do  but  repeat  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  names  of 
which  they  disdaim  any  knowledge  are  all, 
except  Neptune,  of  Pelasgian  derivation;  for 
their  acquaintance  with  this  deity,  they  are  in- 
debted to  Africa,  where  indeed  he  was  first  of 
all  known,  and  has  always  been  greatly  honoured. 
The  Egyptians  do  upt  pay  any  religious  cere- 
monies to  heroes. 

LI.  With  the  above,  the  Greeks  have  de- 
rived many  other  circumstances  of  religious 
worship  from  Egypt,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
relate ;  they  did  not  however  learn  from  hence, 
but  from  the  Pelasgi,  to  construct  the  figure  of 
Mercury  with  an  erect  priapus,  which  custom 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
communicated  from  them  to  others.  At  that 
period  the  Athenians  were  ranked  among  the 
nations  of  Greece,  and  had  the  Pelasgians  for 
their  neighbours:  from  which  incident  this 
people  also  began  to  be  esteemed  as  Greeks. 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  whoever  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,"  which  the  Samo- 

1  B<eotia.y-Thia  country  wm  m  called  from  Boeotna, 
sou  of  Itonns,  and  the  n3^pb  Menalippe,  and  grandaon 
of  Amphlctyon.  See  Diod.  Sic  lib.  Ir.  67:  and  also 
Iliacydides,  Ub.  L  p.  II. 

8  JuiM.3— We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  to  the  Egyp. 
tian  Juno,  on  a  certain  festival,  three  men  were  sacri. 
floed,  who  were  first  of  all  examined  like  so  many  calves 
destined  for  the  altar.  Amaais  aboliahed  these,  substi- 
tuting in  their  room  three  figures  of  wax.  Porphyr.  de 
AbeCinentia,  Ub.  ii.  c  55. 

3  Cabirian  mjf4<0n'e».3— The  Cabiri,  says  Montfanoon, 
were  a  sort  of  deities  about  whom  the  ancients  differ 
much.  The  Cabiri,  the  Curetss,  the  Corybantes,  the 
Idean  Dactyli,  and  sometimes  the  Telchinii,  were  taken 
for  the  same :  they  were  sometimes  taken  for  the  Dioe- 
curL  With  regard  to  their  functions,  and  the  places  in 
wliich  they  exercised,  opinions  equally  various  are  held : 
some  call  them  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  others  of  Jupiter.— 
See  Montfaueon. 

"They,"  says  Mr  Larcher,  principally  fh>m  the  scho. 
liast  to  the  Irene  of  Aristophanes,  "who  had  been  ad. 
mitted  to  these  mysteries  were  highly  esteemed,  as  they 
were  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  qiprehend  from  tvm. 


thracians  use,  and  learned  of  the  Pebngi,  will 
be  neoesaaxily  convinced;  for  the  PelasgiaBs 
before  they  lived  near  the  Athenians  fbrmeiij 
inhabited  Samotfaracia,  and  taqght  the  people 
of  that  country  their  myBterics.  By  them  the 
Athenians  were  first  of  all  instructed  to  ii»ke 
the  figure  of  Mercury  with  an  upright  prions. 
For  this  the  Pelasgians  liave  a  sacred  tradidon, 
which  is  explained  in  the  Samothradan  mys. 
teries. 

LI  I.  The  Pelasgians,  as  I  was  informed  at 
Dodona,  formerly  offoed  all  things  indisciimi- 
nately  to  the  gods.  They  distinguished  them 
by  no  name  or  dmame,  for  they  were  hitherto 
unacquainted  vnth  either ;  but  they  called  them 
gods,  which  by  its  etymology  means  disposers, 
from  observing  the  orderly  disposition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  parts  of  the  universe. 
They  learned,  but  not  till  a  late  period,  the 
names  of  the  divinities  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  kst  whom  they  knew.  Upon 
this  subject  they  afterwards  consulted  the  orade 
of  Dodona,*  by  fiir  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
the  only  one.  They  desired  to  know  whether 
they  might  with  propriety  adopt  the  names 
which  they  had  learned  of  the  barbarians,  and 
were  answered  that  they  might ;  they  have  ac- 
cordingly used  them  ever  since  in  their  rites  of 
sacrifice,  and  from  the  Pehisgi  they  were  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks. 

LIIL  Of  the  origin  of  each  deity,  whether 
they  have  all  of  them  always  existed,  as  also  of 
their  form,  their  knowledge  is  very  recent  in- 

pests."  "They,"  observes  Plutarch,  "  who  had  learned 
thdr  names,  availed  themselves  of  them  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  to  avert  calamity,  pronouncing  tiiem  slowly.  ** 

Tliese  names  were,  according  to  the  schoUast  on  ApoL 
Ion.  Rhod.  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Pluto,  to  which  others 
add  Mercory. 

Who  these  Cabfaim  might  be,  has  been  a  matter  of 
unsuooeesfol  inquiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  utmost 
that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  were  origin- 
aUy  three,  and  were  caUed  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
Great,  or  Mighty  Ones,  for  that  is  the  import  of  the  He. 
brew  name.  Of  the  like  import  is  the  Latin  appellation, 
Penates:  Dii per  quos jMiuhtf  spiramus,  &c  Thusthe 
Joint  worship  of  Japiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  triad  of 
the  Roman  capitol,  is  traced  to  that  of  7%e  Three  Mi^h^ 
Ones  in  Samethrace,  which  was  established  in  that  island, 
at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  detenninei  but 
earlier,  if  Eusebins  may  be  credited,  than  the  days  of 
Abraham.— JluAoip   Hwdey^s   Charge  to   the    Clergy, 

4«.— r. 

Boehart  derives  CaUii  from  a  root,  signifying  deoa 
potentes ;  but  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  wu^tifm,  aodi  parUdpes. 

4  Orade  of  I><Hbiia.>-See  on  this  mO^tek  BrvMit^ 
Mytliokigy,  vol.  iL  S8& 
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deed.  The  invention  of  tbe  Grecian  tlieogony,  * 
the  nunes,  the  honoun,  the  forms,  and  the 
functions  of  the  deities  may  with  propriety  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  to  Homer, '  who  I  be- 
lieve lived  four  hundred  years,  and  not  more, 
before  myself.  If  I  may  give  my  opinion,  the 
poets  who  are  reported  to  have  been  before  these, 
were  certainly  after  them.  What  I  have  said 
of  the  names  and  origin  of  Uie  gods,  has  been  on 
the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Dodona;  of 
Hesiod  and  of  Homer  I  have  delivered  my  own 
sentiments. 

LIV.  Of  the  two  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Lribya,  the  Egyptians  speak  as  follows :  I  was 
told  by  the  ministers  of  tiie  Theban  Jupiter, 
that  the  Phcenidans  had  violentiy  carried  off 
from  Thebes  two  priestesses,  one  of  whom  had 
been  sold  into  Africa,  tiie  other  into  Greece ; 
they  added,  that  the  commencement  of  the  above 
orocles  must  be  assigned  to  these  two  women. 
On  my  requesting  to  know  their  authority  tor 
these  assertions,  they  answered,  that  after  along 
and  ineffectual  search  after  these  priestesses, 
they  had  finally  learned  what  they  had  told  me. 

LV.  I  have  related  the  intelligenoe  which  I 
gained  from  the  priests  at  Thebes :  The  priest- 

5  Gndan  MM^vny.]— To  suppose  Homer  to  hare  been 
the  anthor  of  the  theology  and  mythology  eontalned  in  Us 
poeras^  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  Imagine  thai  he 
flrattaoght  the  Greeks  to  read  and  write.  Wefindthat, 
in  the  following  ages,  wlien  wise  men  began  to  reason 
mora  1900  these  salf|ectB,  they  censored  Homer's  theolo- 
gy,  as  highly  kjurions  to  ttie  gods,  if  it  were  understood  in 
the  literal  sense.  But  when  Homer  wrote,  he  had  suf. 
Ilrient  excuse  and  authority  for  the  ftblcs  which  he  dc 
llrered :  and  he  introduced  into  his  poems,  by  way  of 
machinery,  and  with  some  decorations,  theological  le- 
gends, oontrired  in  more  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and 
sanrtilled  by  hoary  age  and  venerable  tradition.  Tredi. 
tion  had  presenred  some  memory  of  the  things  which  the 
gods  had  done  and  had  suffered  when  tliey  were  men.— 
Joriin*t  DisMertation,  807. 

TMe  evidence  of  Herodotus  must  be  esteemed  eariy, 
and  his  Judgment  valid.  'What  can  afford  us  a  more  sad 
aooount  of  the  doubt  and  darkness  in  which  mankind 
were  enveloped,  than  these  words  of  Che  historian  ?  How 
plainly  does  he  showtheneceasity  of  divine  interposition, 
and  of  revelation  inconsequence  of  it-^Brjftmt's  mjfthol. 
ogy,  1.  SOT. 

Hesiode<a  laisse  un  nom  celebre  et  dos  ouvrsges  esti. 
aes,  comme  on  I'a  suppose  contemporain  d'Homere, 
quelquea-uns  out  pense  qulletoitson  rival,  mais  Homers 
ne  powoit  avoir  de  rivanx. 

La  theogonie  d'Hesiode,  comme  celle  de  plusietunB 
andcns  ecrivains  de  la  Greoe,  n'est  qu'un  tissu  d'idees 
abeurdes,  ou  d'allegories  impenetrables.— rdgivgtf  du 
Jeuma  AnadkartiBf  iiL  31A. 

6  Hom»r.y-To  me  H  seems  certain  that  the  life  of  Ho- 
mer,  attributed  to  Herodotus,  was  not  written  by  our 
historian  This  I  tliink  might  very  easily  be  proved,  but 
kt  would  reqmre  a  dissertation,  and  navch  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  noCe.<— XrOrrAcr. 


esses  of  Dodona '  assert,  Uiat  two  black  pigeons 
flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  set- 
tied  in  Africa,  the  other  among  themselves : 
which  latter,  resting  on  the  branch  of  a  beech- 
tree,  dechved  with  a  human  voice  that  here  by 
divine  appointment  was  to  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
The  inhabitants,  fiiUy  impressed  that  this  was  a 
divine  communieation,  instantiy  complied  with 
the  injunction.  The  dove  which  flew  to  Africa 
in  like  manner  commanded  the  people  to  fix 
there  an  orade  of  Ammon,  which  also  is  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter.  Such  was  the  information  I 
received  from  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  the 
didest  of  whom  was  called  Promenea,  tiie  se- 
cond Tlmaiete,  the  youngest  Nicandre;  the 
other  ministers  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  agreed  with  these  in  every  particular. 

LVL'  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this :  If 
the  Phoenicians  did  in  reality  carry  away  tiiese 
two  priestesses,  and  sell  one  to  Afiica,  the  other 
to  Greece,  this  latter  must  have  been  carried 
to  the  Thesproti,  which  country,  though  JMirt 
of  what  is  now  termed  Greece,  was  formerly 
caUed  Pelasgia."  That,  although  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  she  erected,  under  the. shade  of  a 
beech-tree,  a  sacred  edifice  to  Jupiter,  which 
she  might  very  naturally  be  prompted  to  do, 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes,  whence  she  was  taken.  Thus  she 
instituted  the  oracle,  and  having  learned  the 
Greek  language,  might  probably  relate  that  by 
the  same  Phoenicians  her  sister  was  sold  for  a 
slave  to  Africa. 

LVIL  The  name  of  doves  was  probably 
given  them  because,  being  strangers,  the  sound 
of  their  voices  might  to  the  people  of  Dodona 
seem  to  resemble  the  tone  of  those  birds. 
When  the  woman,  having  learned  the  language, 
delivered  her  thoughts  in  words  which  were 
generally  understood,  the  dove  might  be  said 


7  PHetUuet  of  DodoHa.y-TheTe  is  an  account  given 
by  Palssphatus,  of  one  Metra,  or  Mestra,  who  could 
change  herself  into  various  forms.  The  story  at  bottom 
is  very  plain :  l^pt  was  firequently  called  Mfstra  and 
Biestraia,  and  by  the  person  here  called  Mestra  wo  are 
certainly  to  understand  a  woman  of  the  country.  She 
was  sometimes  simply  mentioned  as  a  cahen  or  priestess, 
whidi  the  Greeks  have  rendered  »«f«b  adog.  Women  in 
this  sacred  diaracter  attended  at  the  shrine  of  Apis  and 
Mnenis,  and  of  the  sacred  heifer  at  Onaphis.  Some  of 
them  in  different  countries  were  styled  ^ygneans,  and 
also  Poleiadse,  of  whom  the  prindpid  were  the  women 
at  Dodona.— l^ryoat 

8  Pe&sigia.>— The  people  who  then  composed  the  body 
of  the  Hellenistic  nation  in  those  andent  times,  gave 
their  names  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied.  Hie 
Pelaagians  were  widely  dispersed.— l^rrcAer. 
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to  have  spoken  with  a  human  voice.  Before 
she  had  thus  accomplished  herself,  her  voice 
might  appear  like  that  of  a  dove.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  dove  should  speak 
with  a  human  voice ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  black,  explains  to  us  her  Egyptian 
origin. 

LVIIL  The  two  oracles  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  of  Dodona  have  an  entire  resem- 
blance  to  each  other.  The  art  of  divination, 
as  now  practised  in  our  temples,  b  thus  deriv- 
ed from  Egypt ;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  introduced  the  sacred  festivals, 
processions,  and  supplications,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  were  instructed.  Of  this  it  is  to 
me  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  these  religious 
ceremonies  are  in  Greece  but  of  modem  date, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  have  been  in  use  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

LIX.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Egypti- 
ans celebrate  various  public  festivals  •'  but  the 
festival  in  honour  of  Diana,  at  the  city  of  Bu- 
bastos,  is  the  first  in  dignity  and  importance. 
The  second  is  held  in  honour  of  Isis,  at  the 
city  Busiris,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  and  contains  the  laigest  temple  of 
that  goddess.  Isis  is  called  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  Demeter  or  Ceres.  The  solemnities  of 
Minerva,  observed  at  Sais,*  are  the  third  in 
consequenee;  the  fourth  are  HeliopoUs,  and 
sacred  to  the  sun  ;  the  fifth  are  those  of  Latona, 
at  Butos  ;  the  next  those  of  Mars,  solemnized 
at  Papremis. 

LX.  They  who  meet  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival at  Bubastos  '  emba^  in  vessels,  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  promiscuously 
mixed.  During  the  passage  some  of  the  wo- 
men^ strike  their  tabors,accompanied  by  the  men 


1  Fd»McNilr.>-Mr  Savary,  with  other  modem  trayel. 
len,  glre  aa  nn  aooonnt  of  the  annnal  Uin  of  Egypt 
Theeo  are  to  be  considered  as  the  remaliM  of  the  ancient 
pftgrlmages  of  the  Egyptians  to  Canopos,  Sais,  and  Bo. 


8  5a<r.3— This  place  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Sin 
of  the  scriptures.— r. 

3  Bubattos.y-SKvwry  lias  translated  this  passage  in  his 
Letters  on  l^gypt.  FVom  a  comparison  of  his  Tenion 
with  mina,  it  is  painAd  to  observe  he  has  givento  Hero- 
dotns  what  the  historian  never  imagined.— LareA«r. 

4  Tkii  toMfMn.!— These  no  donbt,  arethe  Almai,  which 
were  not  then  more  decent  than  now. 

The  E;gyptians  since  Herodotus  hare  been  governed 
by  rarions  nations,  and  at  length  are  sank  deep  in  igno- 
ranoe  and  slarery,  bat  their  true  diaracter  has  undergone 
no  change.  The  fhmtic  cercmouies  the  pagan  religion 
anthorixed  are  now  renewed  around  the  sepulchral  of 
Santons,  before  the  churches  of  the  Copts,  and  in  the 
fairs  I  mentioned.— &mrry. 


playing  on  flutes.  The  rest  of  both  sexes  dap 
their  hands,  and  join  in  chorus.  Whatever 
dty  they  approach,  the  vessels  are  brought  to 
shore  -.  of  the  women  some  continue  their  in- 
strumental  music,  others  call  aloud  to  the 
females  of  the  place,  provoke  them  by  injurious 
Umguage,  dance  about,  and  indecently  throw 
aside  their  garments.  This  they  do  at  eveiy 
place  near  which  they  pass.  On  their  arrival 
at  Bubastos,  the  feast  commences,  by  the  aacri. 
fica  of  many  victims,  and  upon  this  occasion  a 
greater  quantity  of  wine*  is  consumed  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  natives  report, 
that  at  this  solemnity  seven  hundred  thousand  * 
men  and  women  assemble,  not  to  mention  diil- 
dren. 

LXL  I  have  before  rebted  in  what  manner 
tf IP  rites  of  Isis  are  celebrsted  at  Busiiis.  Af- 
ter the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  the  whole  aaaem. 
bly,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  flagel- 
late '  themselves ;  but  in  whose  honour  they  do 
this  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  The 
Caiians  of  Egypt  treat  themselves  at  this 
solemnity  with  unparalleled  severity :"  they  cut 
themselves  in  the  fiice  with  swords,  and  by  this 
distinguish  themselves  finom  the  Egyptian  na- 
tives. 

LXIL  At  the  sacrifice  solemnized  at  Sais, 
the  assembly  is  held  by  night ;  they  suspend 
before  their  houses  in  the  open  air,  lamps  which 
are  filled  with  oil  mixed  with  salt;'  a  wick  floats 
at  the  top,  which  will  bum  all  night ;  the  feast 
itself  is  called  the  feast  of  lamps.  **   Such  of  the 

5  Quon^My  o/irtM.]— In  the  Greek  It  is  wine  of  the 
Tine,  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  wliich  he  calls  barley- 
wine.— Lardler. 

Wboerer  has  not  seen  a  witty  and  homoroos  disser- 
tation  on  mht  »fiANp,  or  bariey-wine,  pobUshed  at  Ox- 
ford in  ]7fi0  may  promise  himself  mndi  entertaiament 
from  its  penisaL 

6  Seven  htmdred  ihowtmd.'y^'For  seven  hondred 
tfaonsand,  some  read  only  serenty  tfaoosand.— T. 

7  FtagOlate  MemMfeer.]— The  manner  in  wUch  Vol- 
taire  has  translated  this  passage  is  too  siagnlar  to  he 
omitted—"  On  frappe,  dans  la  ville  de  Bosirls,  dlt  Benv 
dote,  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  ^ires  le  aaoiilee,  mais 
de  dire  on  on  les  frappe,  c'est  ce  qol  nem*est  paa  penala.*' 
— QttAift'ofw  mr  f  Btuyelopedie. 

8  Xent^hanes,  the  physician,  seeing  the  ElgypOain 
lament  and  beat  tfaemselres  at  their  festivals,  says  to 
them,  sensibly  enon^^,  **  If  your  gods  be  gods  in  reality, 
cease  to  lament  them  ;  bat  if  they  are  mortals,  forbear 
to  sacrifice  to  them  **~*-PhitarcA. 

9  Satt.y-Selt  was  oonstantiy  used  at  all  entertainments, 
both  of  the  gods  and  men,  whence  a  particolar  sanctity 
wasbeUevedto  bo  lodged  in  it :  it  Is  hence  called  9uh  «A(, 
divine  salt,  by  Homer.— Poster. 

10  Fetut  o/famjM.>-ThiB  feast,  which  modi  resembles 
the  feast  of  lamps  obsenred  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Goignes 
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Egyptians  as  do  not  attend  the  ceremony  think 
themselves  obliged  to  observe  the  evening  of 
the  festival,  and  in  like  manner  bom  lamps  be-, 
fore  their  bouses :  thus  on  this  night  not  Sais 
only,  but  all  Egypt  is  iUuminated.  A  religious 
motive  is  assigned  for  the  festival  itself,  and  for 
the  illuminations  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

LXIII.  At  Heliopolisand  Butos,*' sacrifices 
alone  are  offered,  but  at  Papi^mis,  as  at  other 
places,  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  victims, 
other  religious  ceremonies  are  observed.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  a  small  number  of  priests 
are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  statue  of 
Mars;  a  greater  number,  armed  with  dubs, 
place  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple; 
opposite  to  these  may  be  seen  more  than  a 
thousand  men  tumultuously  assembled,  with 
dubs  also  in  their  hands,  to  perform  their  reli- 
gious vows.  The  day  before  the  festival  they 
remove  the  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  kept  in 
a  small  case  decorated  with  gold,  to  a  different 
apartment  The  priests  attendant  upon  the 
statue  place  it,  together  with  its  case,  on  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  and  b^n  to  draw  it  along. 
Those  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  admission :  but  the  votaries  above 
mentioned  come  to  the  succour  of  the  god,  and 
a  combat  ensues  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  many  heads  are  broken,  and  I  should 
suppose  many  lives  lost,  though  this  the  Egyp- 
tians  positively  deny. 

LXIV.  The  motive  for  this  ceremony  is 
thus  explained  by  the  natives  of  the  country: — 
This  temple,  they  say,  was  the  residence  of  the 
mother  of  Mars:  the  god  himself,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent, 
on  his  arrival  at  man's  estate  came  hither  to 
visit  his  mother.  The  attendants,  who  had 
never  seen  him  before,  not  only  refused  to  admit 
him,  but  roughly  drove  him  from  the  place. 
Obtaining  proper  assistance,  he  returned,  se- 
verely chastised  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  obtained  admission  to  his  parent.  From 
this  drcumstance  the  above  mode  of  fighting 


who  baa  been  the  fint  to  intimate  that  China  was  a 
coloaj  from  Egypt— LoresAtfr. 

In  E^rypt  there  is  no  itdoicinff,  no  festiTal  of  any  comid. 
eration  at  all,  nnaccompanied  with  jUnminaHop.  Forthia 
pnrpose  they  make  nae  of  earthen  lampa,  which  they  put 
into  very  d^ep  Teasels  of  c^aae,  in  much  a  manner  aa  that 
the  gtaea  is  two  tiilrda,  or  at  leaat  one  half  of  ita  hei^t, 
higher  than  the  lamp,  in  order  to  preaerre  the  light,  and 
prerent  ita  extinction  by  the  wind.  The  i;gyptiana  have 
carried  thia  art  to  the  highest  perfeetton,  8us.—MaiaeL 

1 1  £tttoc.3— Thia  ia  indiiferently  written  Batae,  ButS^ 
and  Bttto.— r. 


was  ever  after  practised  on  the  festival  of  Mars: 
and  these  people  were  also  the  first  who  make 
it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  communicate  car- 
nally with  a  woman  *'  in  a  temple,  nor  enter  any 
consecrated  place  after  the  venereal  act,  without 
having  first  washed.  Except  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  all  other  nations  without  scruple 
connect  themsdves  with  women  in  their  tem- 
ples, nor  think  it  necessary  to  wash  themsdves 
after  such  connection,  previous  to  thdr  paying 
thdr  devotions.  In  this  instance  they  rank  man 
indiscriminatdy  with  other  animals ;  for  ob- 
serving that  birds  as  well  as  beasts  copulate  in 
shrines  and  temples,  they  condude  that  it  can- 
not be  offensive  to  the  ddty.  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  does  not  by  any  means  obtain  my  • 
approbation. 

LXV.  The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians 
is  conspicuous  in  various  instances,  but  in  this 
more  particularly :  notwithstanding  the  vicinity 
of  thdr  country  to  Africa,  the  number  of  beasts 
is  comparadvely  small,  but  all  of  them,  both 
those  which  are  wild  and  those  which  are 
domestic,  are  regarded  as  sacred.  If  I  were 
to  explain  the  reason  of  this  prejudice,  I  should 
be  led  to  the  discussion  of  those  sacred  subjects, 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid,"  and  which 
but  fipom  necessity  I  should  not  have  discussed 
«o  fuUy  as  I  have.  Their  laws  compel  them 
to  cherish  animals,  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  women  are  appointed  to  this  oflScej  which 
is  esteemed  so  honourable,**  that  it  descends  in 

IS  Communicaie  carnal^  wiih  a  ifwmon.^— Mention  ia 
made  of  the  Moesyri,  called  by  ApoUonlna  Rhodius, 
HossyrsBd,  who  copulated  in  the  public  streets.  See 
Xenophon,  Diodoma  SIculua,  and  others. 

N«t  bj  Um  uetwl  hin  thUr  oan  Impal 
Firm  AiKO,  when  the  M (M^nDciam  dwell. 
Of  maniMn  stniig*,  fbr  thty  with  can  oonoMl 
Thoie  dacdi  which  otiim  openly  rtmI, 
And  Mtlom  that  in  aaertt  ahaoM  be  dona 
Parfbrm  in  poblle  and  baftmr  tha  san: 
For,  Uka  tft  momten  of  tha  biially  dnro. 
In  public  thcj  paribrm  iba  feat*  of  Iot«. 

FamkH  Afonomtmt  RkU, 

Quid  ego  do  Cynida  loquar,  quibua  in  ]»«patalo  coire 
cum  coi^ugibua  raoa  fuit;  Lactantina.— ^See  alao  what 
Diogenea  Laertioa  says  of  Crates  and  Hipparchia.  See 
Bayle  on  the  Adamitea  and  Ficarda,  and  also  "  A  Dialogue 
concerning  Decency.*'    See  also  Hoodotua,  book  L— 7. 

13  WtMh  toa«0Mi.3~The  andents  were  remarkably  acni- 
piUoua  in  every  thing  which  regarded  religion ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Diodorna  Sbeulua  atrangera  did  not  pay  the 
aame  reverence  to  the  religioua  ritee  of  Uie  E;gyptiaus. 
Thia  hiatorian  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  hon. 
ours  to  animala.— LoreAer. 

See  Diodoma  Siculua,  lib.  L  21. 

14  EOeemed  *o  fufncuraUe.y~^  far  from  refoaing  this 
employ,  or  being  ashamed  publicly  to  exerdag  it,  they 
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tucoession  from  Itttber  to  Mm.  In  the  prasence 
of  thete  antmab  Ike  inlodlitaittB  of  the  cities 
perform  Aelr  tows.  They  address  themsdres 
as  supplicants  to  the  divinity,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  repfeseDted  by  the  animal  in  whose  pre^ 
sence  they  are ;  they  then  cot  off  thdr  chil* 
dren*8  balr»  sometimes  the  w^le  of  it,  sGrae- 
times  half,  at  other  times  only  a  third  part ; 
tiiisthey  weigh  in  a  balance  against  a  piece  of 
silver;  as  sdon  as  the  nlver  preponderates,  they 
give  it  to  tiie  wonaan  who  keeps  the  beast,  she 
in  return  feeds  the  beast  with  pieces  of  fish, 
which  is  their  constant  food«  It  is  a  capital 
offence  designedly  to  kill  any  one  of  these' 
aaxmab ;  to  destroy  one  accidentally  is  punish^ 
•d  by  a  fine,  determined  by  the  priests ;  but 
whoever,  however  involuntarily,  kills  an  ibis.' 
or  an  hawk*  cannot  by  any  means  escape 
death. 

LXVI.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
in  Egypt  is  very  great,  and  would  be  much 
greater  if  the  increase  of  cats  *  were  not  thus 

make  s  Tain  display  of  It,  as  if  they  participated  the 
greatest  hotionrs  of  the  gods.  VThen  they  trarel  through 
the  cities,  or  the  oovmtry,  they  make  known,  by  oertidn 
marks  which  they  exhibit,  the  particohir  ammal  of  whkh 
they  have  the  care.  They  who  meet  them  as  they  Jovr. 
ney  reepect  and  worship  these. — Diodorus  Sicuhu. 

I  T9km  WMf  one  of  ttete.}— The  cat  waa  also  held  In 
the  eztramwt  Teneration  by  the  andenft  %yptiao8  i  and 
Diodoms  Siculas  relates,  that  a  Roman  having  by  aod. 
dent  killed  a  cat,  the  common  people  instantiy  surround, 
ed  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  fury.  The 
Ung^  guards  were  instantly  despatched  to  reeene  him 
iraai  thdr  rage,  but  in  vain;  his  authority  and  the 
Roman  name  were  equally  inefiectuaL— In  the  most  ex. 
treme  neceadties  of  famine,  they  rather  chose  to  feed  on 
human  flesh  than  on  tlieee  animals  —J. 

S  Ib$*.y~The  EgjftiaMiB  thus  venerated  the  ibis, 
beicesMO  they  were  supposed  to  devour  the  serpents 
which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile. 
—T. 

3  hawk.y-Thej  have  a  kind  of  domestic  large  brown 
hawk,  ^th  a  line  eye.  One  may  see  the  pigeons  and 
hawks  standing  dose  to  one  another.  The  Turks  never 
kill  them,  and  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  theae 
birds,  and  for  cats,  as  well  as  their  ancestors.  The  an. 
dent  Egyptians  in  this  animal,  worshipped  the  sun  or 
Osiris,  of  which  the  brightneas  of  its  eyes  was  an  em- 
blcm.— PoeoeXv. 

Osiris  waa  worshipped  at  FUIsb,  under  the  flgnre  of 
the  Ethiopian  hawk.— 7. 

AlfOe  inereate  of  oeitt^  ^>-There  occurs,  I  own, 
a  difllculty  In  the  Egyptian  system  of  theology.  It  is 
evident  from  their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple 
of  cats  in  flfty  years  would  stodc  a  whde  kingdom.  If 
religious  veneration  were  ptfd  them.  It  would  in  twenty 
more  not  only  be  easier  In  EJgypt  to  find  a  god  than  a 
man,  (wUdi  Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Italy)  but  the  gods  must  at  last  enttrely  starve  the 
men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor  votariee 
remaining.  Itis  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation, 
mm  most  oelebnted  In  antiquity  for  predence  and  sound 


frustrated— The  female  cats,  when  delivered 
of  their  young,  carefully  avoid  the  company  of 
the  males,  who  to  obtain  a  second  oommecce 
with  them  contrive  and  exeoute  this  stratacpem ; 
tiiey  steel  the  young  from  the  mother,  which 
they  destroy,  but  do  not  eat.  This  animal, 
which  is  very  fond  of  its  young,  from  its  desire 
to  have  more,  again  covets  the  company  of  the 
male.  In  every  accident  of  fire,  the  cats  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  some  supernatural  *  impulse ; 
for  the  Egyptians  surrounding  the  place  which 
is  burning  appear  to  be  occupied  with  no 
thought  but  that  of  preserving  their  cau. 
These,  however,  by  stealing  between  the  legs 
of  the  spectators,  or  by  leiq>ing  over  their  heads, 
endeavour  to  dart  into  the  flames.  This  cir- 
cumstance, whenever  it  happens,  diffuses  uni- 
versal sorrow.'  In  whatever  family  a  cat  by 
accident  happens  to  die,  every  individual  cuts 
off  his  eye-brows'  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog' 


policy,  f 

aU  their  werddp  for  the  foO-grown  avtnitiea,  ( 

the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  spawn,  or  little  sucking 

gods,  without  any  scruple  or  remone.    And  thus  the 

practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  rdigion,  in  ostter  to 

serve  temporal  interests.  Is  not  by  any  mena  to  be  re. 

garded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  agea.— sfftmM. 

5  Supematuraiy-'lt  is  astonishing  that  Herodotm 
should  see  tide  as  a  prodigy.  The  cat  is  a  timid  aninaal, 
lire  makes  it  more  so :  the  precautions  taken  to  ptvvent 
its  perishing,  frighten  it  still  more,  and  deprive  It  of  ita 
sagadty.— Za^icAtfr. 

6  UnujerBol  sorrow.'}— OtM  method  of  mourning  pre- 
valent in  the  east,  was  to  assemble  in  multHodee,  and 
bewail  aloud.  Inanumuscriptof  Sir  John  Chardia,  part 
of  which  has  been  given  in  the  work  of  Mr  Harmer,  we 
have  this  remark,  **  It  is  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Asia 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  Joy  and  grief  alctod. 
These  thdr  transporta  are  ungoveraed,  exoeasive,  aad 
truly  outrageoua**    See  Harmer,  vol  ii.  p.  ISSi 

7  Cuiacffhu  ^foJtrowi.y—The  custom  of  catting^  off 
the  hair  in  mourning  appears  to  have  obtafaied  in  the  east 
in  the  prophetic  time& 

Among  the  andent  Greeks  it  was  somettanes  laid  upon 
the  dead  body,  sometimes  cast  into  the  funeral  pile,  and 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  grave. 

Women  in  tiie  deep  rooumfaig  of  captivity,  ahaved  off 
ti!idr  hair.  •*  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thiae 
house,  and  she  shall  dmve  her  head,  and  pare  her  nmls.** 
Dent  xxL  IS. 

Malllet  says,  that  In  the  east  the  women  that  attend  a 
corpse  to  the  grave  generally  have  thehr  hair  haqgrng 
loose  about  their  ears. 

8  Death  of  a  dog.y^ln  tUa  respect  Plutarch  differs 
from  Herodotu&  He  allows  that  these  animab  were  at 
one  time  esteemed  holy,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  FTom  the  era  of  his  reign  they  were  heM  in 
anotiier  light;  for  when  this  king  killed  the  sacmi  Apis, 
thedogsfedsoUberallyupon  his  entrails,  without  makii« 
a  proper  distinction,  that  they  loet  all  their  sanctity.  But 
they  were  certainly  of  okl  k>oked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  th«  Is. 
raelltea  retafaitaig  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that  a  doK 
was  not  BuiTered  to  come  within  the  precincts  of  tho 
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they  share  their  heads  and  eireiy  part  of  theii- 
bodies. 

LXVIL  The  caU  when  dead  are  carried  to 
sacred  buiidipgs,  and  after  beiQg  salted "  are 
buried  in  the  dty  Bubastis.  Of  the  caoine 
species,  the  females  are  buried  in  conseciated 
chests,  where^ier  thejr  may  happen  to  die,  which 
ceremony  is  also  observed  with  respect  to  the 
ichneumons. "  The  shrew-mice  and  bawks  are 
always  removed  to  Butos  j  the  ibis  to  Hermo- 
polis;"  the  bears,  an  animal  rarely  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  the  wolves,  *•  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  foxes,  are  buried  in  whatever  place 
they  die. 
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temple  of  Jenmdem.  In  the  Mosaic  taw,  the  price  of  a 
dog,  and  ttie  hire  of  a  harlot  are  patnpon  the  same  level 
See  DeotenmoiBT,  xxliL  la  *<Thoa  ahalt  not  hrkv  tte 
hire  ofa  whore  nor  the  prtMuTw^Utf  i~*>>  ^^  ''"tss  rf 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  for  any  vow,  for  both  th«e  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  Ood.**— A^ofOL 

Itia  because  the  dog  was  consecrated  to  AniiUa,  fhat 
he  was  n  ywi  nHid  with  s  do^h  head  Yfr^andOvii 
call  him  Latxator  Aanbis;  PnipertlaB  and  Pmdeatiin, 
Latraas  Anobis.— LarcAer. 

At  the  present  day  dogs  are  considered  in  the  east  as 
defiUag:  they  do  not  aaflSsr  Ihem  in  thairhonses,  mid 
ever  with  care  arold  touching  them  in  tlie  streeta.  By 
the  ancient  Jews,  as  remarlced  before*  they  were  consi- 
dered in  a  disagreeable  light  *'Am  I  a  dog?**  says  the 
Philistine  to  David.  **  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog?** 
aays  Haaael,  Sec  See  Harmer,  vol.  1.  p.  SSa  It  may 
indeed  be  observed,  that  in  roost  coontriesandlangaages 
the  word  dog  is  a  term  of  contempL  **  I  took  by  the 
throat  the  undrcamdsed  dog.*'— T. 

9  JJter  being  «aAlMl}— Diodoroa  SIcuhis  says  the  same 
tliiiv*  and  he  also  describes  the  process  used  on  the  oc- 
casion.—r. 

10  JtkHeummy-AB  found  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Bgyi^  It  creepe  slowly  along,  as  if  ready  to  seize  its 
prey  ;  it  feeds  on  plants,  eggs,  and  fowls.  In  Upper 
Eigypt  it  searches  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which  lie 
hid  in  the  sand,  and  eats  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
increase  of  tliat  aniroaL  It  may  bo  easily  tamed,  and 
goes  about  the  houses  like  a  cat  It  makes  a  growling 
noise  and  barks  when  it  is  very  angry.  The  French  in 
Egypt  have  called  this  Rat  de  Fharaoa  Alpinus  and 
Bellonins,  following  this,  have  called  it  Mus  Fharaonis. 
The  resemblance  it  has  to  a  mouse  in  colour  and  hair, 
might  have  Induced  people  ignorant  of  natural  history  to 
call  it  a  mouse,  but  why  Pharaoh's  moose  ?  The  E^nrp- 
tians  were  in  tlie  time  of  Pharaoh  too  intelligent  to  call 
it  a  mouse :  nor  b  it  at  this  day  called  phar  bythe  Arabs, 
whidi  is  the  name  for  mouse ;  tiiey  call  it  nemt.  What 
Is  related  concerning  its  enteriog  Uie  Jaws  of  the  croco- 
dile  is  fabulom.— ^a«ie/7U«fft 

11  fftfr«K»potf«.>—There  were  in  Ejgypt  two  ptaces  of 
tliia  name,  Wesseling  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  of 
that  in  the  Thebiad.— 7. 

IS  FTofeet.]— Haaselquist  did  not  meet  with  cither  of 
these  animals  In  Egypt  Wolves  were  h«monred  in 
E^ypt,  says  Eoscbins,  probably  from  Aelr  resemblance 
to  the  dog.  Some  relate,  that  the  EtUopians  having  made 
an  expedition  against  Egypt,  were  put  to  flight  by  a  vast 
number  of  wolves,  which  ocradoned  the  place  where  the 
incident  happened  to  be  called  Lyoopolis. 


LXVIII.  I  proceed  now  to  describe  the  2UU 
ture  of  the  crocodile,  "  which  durii^  the  four 
Mverer  months  in  winter  eats  nothing :  it  is  a 
qiiadntped,  but  amphibious  %  it  is  also  ovipa- 
rous,  and  deposiu  its  eiggs  in  the  sand;  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  it  spends  on  shore,  but 
all  the  night  in  the  water,  as  being  warmer  than 
the  external  air,'*  whose  cold  is  increased  by  the 
dew.  No  animal  that  I  have  seen  or  known, 
from  being  at  first  so  remarkably  diminutive 
grows  to  so  vast  a  size.  The  eggs  are  not  bur- 
0er  than  those  of  geese:  on  leaving  the  shell  the 
young  is  proportionably  small,  but  when  arrived 
at  ito  full  size  it  is  sometimes  more  than  seven, 
teen  cubits  in  length :  it  has  eyes  like  a  hog,  '* 


IS  Of  the  eroeodffe]— The  general  nature  and  p'.oper. 
tIflB  of  the  crocodile  are  snJHelenUy  known.     I  «MI 


tbf  i^trrn  hn  nm*— "-*  --  "\  '  *  •-  -  ■  i^ 
fo-ent  anthon,  such  particularsof  this  extraordinary  ai 
mal  as  are  less  notorioos.  The  drcnmstaace  of  their 
eathsg  nothing  during  the  four  severe  winter  montfai 
seems  to  be  untane. 

The  excrements  do  not  appear  to  pass  through  the 
anus,  they  pass  through  the  gut  into  the  ventiich!,  and 
are  vomited  up.  Under  the  shoulder  of  the  old  crocodile 
is  a  folUcnlus  containing  a  tluck  matter,  which  sroelb  Uke 
musk,  a  perfume  much  esteemed  In  l^gyp^  When  the 
male  copulates  with  the  female,  he  turns  her  with  his 
snout  on  her  back. 

The  frt  of  the  crocodile  is  used  by  the  Egyptians  against 
the  rhanmatism.  The  gall  is  thonght  good  for  the  eyes, 
and  for  barrenness  in  women.  The  eyes  are  an  aphro. 
diaiac,  and  as  Haaadqutst  afflnns,  esteemed  by  the  Arabs 
superior  even  to  uabergriB. 

When  the  andent  prophets  intiie  Old  Testament  speak 
of  a  dragon,  a  crocodile  la  generally  to  be  mderstood. 
**  Am  1  a  sea  or  a  Jamdn?*'  See  Job  viL  IS;  where, 
according  to  Harmer,  a  crocodile  alone  can  be  meant 
The  animal  is  of  moet  extraordinary  strength.  **  Oneof 
twelve  feet,**  says  Maillet,  **after  a  long  Aist  threw  down 
with  the  stroke  of  his  tall  Ave  or  dx  men*,  and  a  bide  of 
coffee."  They  deep  in  the  sun,  but  not  soundiy.  They 
seldom  descend  below  the  Tfaebais,  and  never  below 
Grand  Cairo.  Somo  have  been  seen  fifty  feet  long. 
Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue,  but  it  has  a  fleshy  sob. 
stance  Uke  a  tongue,  which  serves  it  to  turn  its  meat : 
it  is  said  to  move  only  the  upper  Jaw,  and  to  hiy  fifty 
eggs.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  andentname 
being  diampsa,  the  Egyptians  now  ntf  it  tfansah.— T. 

14  fVarmer  Oan  the  external  atr.>-Water  exposed  to 
violent  heat  during  the  day  preserves  its  warmth  in  the 
night,  and  is  then  much  less  cold  than  the  external  air.— 
Lareher.  From  consulting  modern  travellers,  we  find 
the  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  tiie  erocodUe,  excepting 
only  the  partlcnlaritiee  which  we  have  pointed  out,  eoa- 
firmed.— 7. 

1 5  Eyei  Uke  a  *og.3— The  leviathan  of  Job  la  variously 
understood  by  critics  for  the  whale  and  the  crocodile. 
Both  these  animals  are  remaricable  for  the  smallness  of 
their  eyes,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodlea: 
those  of  the  crocodile  are  said  to  be  extrensely  piercing 
out  of  the  water;  in  which  sense,  therefore,  the  poet^ 
expresrion,  "its  eyes  are  like  the  «yelkis  of  the  moni- 
big,"  can  only  be  applicable.  Ihr  Young,  iff  his  pme^ 
phrase  on  tUs  part  of  Job,  describing  tiie  eraoodQa  as  the 
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teeth  large  and  prominent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensioniB  of  its  body ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
animals,  it  has  no  tongue.  It  is  further  end 
most  singularly  distinguished  by  only  moving  its 
upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
fkngs ;  the  skin  is  protected  by  hard  scales  re- 
gularly divided.  In  the  open  air  its  sight  is  re- 
markably acute,  but  it  cannot  see  at  all  in  the 
water ;  living  in  the  water  its  throat  is  always 
full  of  leeches ;  beasts  and  birds  universally 
avoid  it,  the  trochilus  alone  excepted,  which, 
from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  it  treats  with  kind- 
ness. When  the  crocodile  leaves  the  water, 
it  reclines  itself  on  the  sand,  and  generally  to- 
wards the  west,  with  its  mouth  open  :  the  tro- 
chilus entering  its  throat  destroys  the  leeches ; 
in  acknowledgment  for  which  service  it  never 

L  X I X.  This  animal,  by  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  esteemed  sacred,'  by  others  it  is  treated 
as  an  enemy.*  They  who  live  near  Thebes, 
and  the  lake  Moeris,  hold  the  crocodile  in  re- 
ligious veneration  ;  they  select  one,  which  they 
render  tame  and  docile,  suspending  golden  or- 
naments from  its  ears,'  and  sometimes  gems  of 
value ;  the  fore  feet  are  secured  by  a  chain. 
They  feed  it  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  \ictims, 

fuunul  intended  In  the  original,  has  given  the  inage  an 
erroneooa  reference  to  the  mi^tode  rather  than  the 
brightneaa  of  its  eye, 

Laif*  b  his  front,  aad  when  hli  buraUi'd  cjrn 
Lift  UMir  bnad  itda,  Um  moniliw  mtma  toriae. 

Dr  AiktH,  Poetieai  Dm  ^fNai.  BUt, 

1  Etteemsd  Mcrmi}— On  this  sul^ect  we  hare  the  foU 
lowing'  singular  story  in  Maximus  Tyrioa.  An  Egyptian 
woman  brought  up  the  young  one  of  a  crocodile.  The 
^yptians  esteemed  her  singularly  fortunate,  and  rever. 
ed  her  as  the  nurse  of  a  deity.  The  woman  had  a  son 
about  the  same  age  with  the  crocodile,  and  they  grew 
up  and  played  together.  No  harm  ensued  whilst  the 
crocodile  was  gentle  from  being  weak ;  but  when  it  got 
its  strength  it  devoured  the  child.  The  woman  exulted 
in  the  death  of  her  son,  and  considered  his  fate  as  blessed 
in  the  extreme,  in  thus  becoming  the  victim  of  their  do- 
nieetic  god. — T, 

2  TnnUed  as  om  enany.  >-Theee  were  the  people  of 
Tentyra  In  particular,  now  called  Dandera,  they  were 
iamous  for  their  intrepidity  as  well  as  art  in  overcoming 
crocodiles.  For  a  particular  account  of  Uieir  manner  of 
treating  them,  see  FUny,  book  viU.  chap.  25i— r. 

3  Omamenttfrom  iU  ear«.3^This  seems  to  suppose, 
that  the  crocodile  has  ears  externally,  nevertheless  those 
which  the  Sultan  sent  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
which  the  academy  of  sdenoes  dissected,  had  none.   They 

.  fonnd  in  them  indeed  ^lertures  of  Uie  ears  placed  below 
the  eyes,  but  ooooealed  and  covered  with  skin,  which 
liad  the  appearance  of  two  eye-lids  entirely  dosed.  When 
the  animal  was  alive,  and  out  of  the^water,  these  lids 
probably  opened.  However  this  may  be,  it  was,  as  may 
be  presumed,  to  these  mentbranes  that  the  ear-rings  were 
fixed.— LorcAer. 


and  with  other  appointed  food.  While  it  lives 
they  treat  it  with  unceasing  attention,  and  when 
it  dies  it  is  first  embalmed,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  a  sacred  chest  They  who  lived  in 
or  near  Elephantine,  so  fiir  from  considering 
these  beasts  as  sacred,  make  them  an  articie  of 
food :  they  call  them  not  crocodiles,  but  cbamp- 
sie.*  The  name  of  crocodiles  was  first  imposed 
by  the  lonians,  from  their  resemblance  to  liz- 
ards so  named  by  them,  which  are  produced  in 
the  hedges. 

LXX.  Among  the  various  methods  that  are^ 
used  to  take  the  crocodile,*  I  shall  only  relate  one 
which  most  deserves  attention :  they  fix  on  a 
hook  a  piece  of  swine*s  flesh,  and  suffer  it  to 
float  into  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  on  the 
banks  they  have  a  live  hog,  which  they  beat  till 
it  cries  out.  TiM  cruoodile  hearing  the  noise 
mc^es  towards  it,  and  in  the  way  enconnters 
and  devours  the  bait.  They  then  draw  it  on 
shore,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  fill  its 
eyes  vdth  clay;  it  is  thus  easily  manageable, 
which  it  otherwise  would  not  be. 

LXXL  The  hippopotamus  *  is  esteemed  sa^ 


4  C%aiiijp«cp.l— The  crocodile  had  many  names,  such  as 
carmin,  souchns,  caropsa.  This  last  signified  an  ark  or 
receptade.— i?iryaiUL 

5  To  take  the  eroeodUe.'}—'nm  most  common  wny  of 
killing  the  crocodile  is  by  shooting  it  The  hall  orastbe 
Erected  towards  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  soft,  and 
not  armed  with  scales  like  the  bade.  Yet  they  give  an 
account  of  a  method  of  catdiing  them  something  like  that 
whidi  Herodotus  relates.  They  make  some  animid  <ry 
at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  when  the  crocodile 
comes  out  they  thrust  a  spear  into  his  body,  to  wfafeh  a 
rope  is  tied :  they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  spend 
himself ;  and  afterwards  drauing  hfan  ou^  ran  a  pole  in. 
to  his  month,  and  Jumping  on  his  back  tie  his  Jaws  togo. 
ther.— Pococfre. 

6  The  hippopotamui.'}— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tlie 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile  were  symbols  of  the  same 
purport :  both  rehited  to  the  deluge,  and  however  the 
Greeks  might  sometimes  represent  them,  they  were  both 
in  different  pUuws  reverenced  by  the  andent  EgypOmnM. 
—Bryant,  who  refers  Us  reader  on  this  suloect  to  the 
Isis  and  Osiris  of  Plutarch. 

The  hippopotamus  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  be. 
hemoth  of  scripture.  Maillet  says  his  skin  is  two  fingers 
thick ;  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  kill  It 
as  there  is  only  a  small  place  in  its  forehead  where  it  is 
vulnerable.  Hasselquist  dasses  it  not  with  the  amphibia 
but  quadrupeds.  It  as  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  cn>. 
oodile,  and  kills  it  wherever  it  meets  it  It  never  appears 
below  the  cataracts.  Hie  hide  is  a  load  for  a  nmel : 
Maillet  speaks  of  one  which  would  have  been  a  heavy 
load  for  four  camels.  He  does  great  b^ury  to  tlie  I^-p. 
tians,  destroying  in  a  very  short  tfane  an  entire  field  of 
com  or  dovcr.  Their  manner  of  destrojriug  it  is  too  curl, 
ous  to  be  omitted :  they  place  in  his  way  agreat  quantity 
of  pease ;  the  beast  filling  himself  with  these,  they  occa. 
sion  an  intolerable  thirst  Upon  these  he  drinks  large 
draughts  of  water,  and  the  Jb^yptians  afterwards  floi 
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cred  in  the  district  of  Paprerais,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  Egypt  I  shidl  describe  its  nature 
and  properties:  it  is  a  quadruped,  its  feet  are 
cloven,  and  it  has  hoofs  like  an  ox ;  the  nose  is 
short,  but  turned  up,  the  teeth  protioinent ;  it 
resembles  a  horse  in.  its  mane,  its  tail,  and  its 
voice :  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  very  hirge  ox,  and 
it  has  a  skin  so  remarkably  thick,  that  when 
dried  it  is  made  into  offensive  weapons. 

LXXII.  The  Nile  also  produces  otters, 
which  the  Egyptians  venerate,  as  they  also  do 
the  fish  called  lepitodus,  and  the  eel  :*  these  are 
sacred  to  the  Nile,  as  among  the  birds  is  one 
<»lled  the  chenalopex". 

LXXIII.  They  have  also  another  sacred 
bird,  which,  except  in  a  picture,  I  have  never 
seen :  it  is  called  the  phoenix.  ^^    It  is  very  un- 

Um  dead  on  the  shore,  blown  up  as  if  killed  with  the 
atnmgeat  poisoiL  Ftamant  relates,  hi  his  Synopeis  of 
Anfanaia,  other  and  more  plausible  means  of  taking  this 
anfanaL  Its  roioe  ia  between  the  roaring  of  a  bull  and 
the  hrayfaigof  an  elephant  It  is  at  first  interrupted  with 
fttvusBA  short  pauses,  but  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dts. 
tanca  The  oftener  he  goes  on  shor^,  the  better  hopes 
hare  the  Egyptians  of  a  sufficient  increase  of  the  Nile. 
His  food,  they  say,  can  be  almost  distinguished  in  his 
excrements.  Pococke  calls  it  a  fish,  and  says  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  litUe  information  concerning  it 

I  hsTO  asserted  that  this  anhnal  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  behemoth  of  seriptwe;  Mr  Brum  is  of  a  con- 
trary  opinion,  and  beUeres  the  behemoth  to  be  the  ele- 
phant—See his  Trarels,  vol  v.  p.  88. 

The  above  particulars  are  compiled  chiefly  frpm  Has. 
aelqniat,  Maillet,  and  Pennant— 7. 

8  Tt««el.3— Antiphanes  in  Athenseus,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  E^gyptians,  says,  <«  You  adore  the  ox ;  Isacrl. 
flee  to  the  gods.  You  rererence  the  eel  as  a  rery  power- 
ful deity ;  we  consider  it  as  the  daintiest  of  food."  Anti- 
phanes,  and  the  Greek  writers,  who  amused  themselves 
witli  ridiculing  the  reUgious  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  were 
dflublless  iguOTant  of  the  motive  which  caused  this  por- 
ticnlar  fish  to  be  proscribed.  The  flesh  of  the  eel,  and 
some  other  flsh,  thickened  the  blood,  and  by  checking  the 
perspiration  excited  aU  those  mafauUes  connected  with  the 
leprosy.  The  priests  forbade  the  people  to  eat  it,  and  to 
render  thefar  prohibitions  more  effectual,  they  pretended 
to  regard  these  flsh  as  sacred.  M.  Paw  pretends  that  the 
Greeks  have  been  in  an  error  in  placing  the  eel  amongst 
the  sacred  flsh,  but  I  have  always  to  say  to  that  learned 
man,  where  are  your  proofs  f^Lareher. 

9  Chettalopejf.y-ThiB  bird  in  figure  greatly  resembles 
the  goose,  but  it  has  aU  the  art  and  cunning  of  the  fox.— 
Lareker. 

10  Fhamx.y^Frmn  what  U  related  of  this  bird  the 
Phmnidans  gave  the  name  phanix  to  the  palm-tree,  be- 
cause  when  burnt  down  to  the  ground  it  springs  ap  again 
fairer  and  stronger  than  ever. 

The  ancient  Christians  also  refer  to  the  phojnix,  as  a 
type  of  the  resorrection.— 7. 

We  find  the  following  remain  in  Thomasius  de  Plagio 
literario. 

Herodotos  in  secundo  ex  historica  Hecataei  Blilesii 
narrafJoae  quainplurima  verbis  totidem  cxsnipsisse  did- 
tDC,  penea  quaedam  leviter  ementltus,  ci^jnsmodi  sunt, 


common  even  among  themselves;  for  according 
to  the  Heliopolitans,  it  comes  there  but  once  in 
the  course  of  five  hundred  years,  and  then  only 
at  the  decease  of  the  parent  bird.  If  It  bear 
any  resemblance  to  its  picture,  the  wings  are 
partly  of  a  gold  and  partly  of  a  ruby  colour,  and 
its  form  and  size  perfectly  like  the  eagle.  They 
relate  one  thing  of  it  which  surpasses  all  credi- 
bility :  they  say  that  it  comes  finom  Arabia  to 
the  temple  of  die  sun,  bearing  the  dead  body  of 
its  parent  inclosed  in  myrrh,  which  it  buries. 
It  makes  a  ball  of  myrrh  shaped  like  an  egg,  as 
large  as  it  is  able  to  carry,  which  it  proves  by 
experiment  This  done,  it  excavates  the  mass, 
into  which  it  introduces  the  body  of  the  dead 
bird ;  it  again  closes  the  aperture  with  myrrh, 
and  the  whole  becomes  the  same  weight  as  when 
composed  entirely  of  myrrh ;  it  then  proceeds 
to  Egypt  to  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

LXXIV.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  there 
are  also  sacred  serpents,'*  not  at  all  troublesome 
to  men :  they  are  very  small,  but  have  two  horns 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  they  die,  they 
are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  are  said  to  belong. 

LXXV.  There  is  a  place  in  Arabia,  near 
the  city  Butos,  which  I  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  winged 
serpent"     I  saw  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of 


quae  de  phoenioe  ave,  deque  fluviatili  equo  et  crocodi- 
lorum  venatione  oommemorat,  p.  20k 

As  to  what  he  may  have  borrowed  tram  Hecatseus, 
nothing  can  bo  said,  but  the  term  *  leviter  ementitos*  does 
not  appear  to  be  candidly  applicable  to  a  writer  who,  in 
this  book  particularly,  tells  you  hi  every  page  that  he 
only  relates  the  information  he  received,  and  who  pro- 
fessedly regards  the  story  of  the  phanix  as  fabulous.— r. 

11  Sacred  »erpentM.y-The  symbolical  worship  of  the 
serpent  was  in  the  first  ages  very  extensive,  and  was  in. 
troduced  into  all  the  mysteries  wherever  celebrated.  It 
is  remarlcable  that  wherever  the  Amonians  founded  any 
phices  of  worship,  there  was  generally  some  story  of  a 
serpent  There  was  a  legend  about  a  serpent  at  Colchis, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi,  Sic^Sryant 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
under  the  name  of  Coeph.  The  symbol,  according  to 
Eoscbius,  was  a  serpent  *<  The  serpent  within  a  drde, 
touching  it  at  the  two  opposite  points  of  its  rircumfer- 
ence,  signifies  tlie  good  genius.*' 

These  serpents,  honoured  by  the  name  of  Haridi,  still 
are  famous,  as  treated  by  the  priests  of  Achmin.-.5aMry. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  serpent  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  which  the  E^ptiaus  gave  a  place  in 
their  sacred  tables.  Nor  did  they  content  themselves 
wiU»  pladng  the  serpent  with  thefar  gods,  but  oiten  repre- 
sented even  the  gods  themselves  with  theliody  and  toil 
of  a  serpent  joined  to  their  own  head.— 3foa(^aticofi. 

12  Winged  wrpenf}~-We  ought  not  to  be  too  prompt 
either  to  believe,  or  the  contrary,  things  which  are  un. 
common.  Although  I  have  never  seen  winged  serpents, 
I  believe  that  they  exist;  for  a  Phrygian  brought  Into 
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serpents'  bones  and  ribs  placed  on  heaps  of  dif- 
ferent heights.  The  place  itself  is  a  strait  be- 
twixt  two  mountains,  it  opens  upon  a  wide 
plain  which  commanieates  with  E^;ypt.  They 
viBrm,  that  in  the  commencement  of  every 
spring  these  winged  serpents  fly  from  Arabia 
towards  Egypt,  but  that  the  ibis  *  here  meets 
and  destroys  them.  The  Anbianssay,  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  service  the  Egyptians 
hold  the  ibis  in  great  revereaoe,  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  that  people. 

LXXVL  One  species  of  the  ibis  is  entirely 
blade,  its  beak  remarkably  crooked,  its  legs  as 
Jafgeasthoseof  scTBOcaadiA  size  it  resembles 
theerez:  this  is  the  enemy  of  the  serpents.  The 
second  species  is  the  most  ooounon  :  these  have 
the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  naked ;  the 
plumage  is  white,  except  that  on  the  bead,  the 
neck,  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and  die  tail, 
these  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  but.  the  legs 
and  the  beak  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  form  of  the  flying  and 
of  the  aquatic  serpents  is  the  same  :  the  wings 
of  the  former  are  not  feathered,  but  entirely 
like  those  of  the  bats.  And  thus  I  have  fin- 
ished my  account  of  the  sacred  aniillals. 

LXX  VIL  Those  £;gyptians  who  live  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  all  of  whom 
I  have  seen,  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive 


Ionia  a  scorpion  which  had  wings  like  thoie  of  the  graan 
hopper.— ^OKittiiiaj. 

'•The  bofdra ofthe  besrts  ofthe  Mmth :  into  the  laud 
of  trouble  and  angwiah,  from  whence  come  the  young  and 
old  lion,  the  viper,  and  fiery  flying  Berpent*  &c  "— laaiah, 
XXX.  a 

De  eerpentibuB  memoraadi  maxJme,  qnoe  parvoa  adU 
modum  et  veneni  praeentis,  oerto  aani  tempore  ex  iimo 
oonavtanim  palodom  emergere  in  magno  examine  to> 
lantes  Eigyptnm  tendere,  atque  in  ipso  Introitu  flniom  ah 
aribos  quas  ibidas  appellant,  adverso  agnine  exdid  piig. 
naque  oonfld  traditum  est— Poaaponna  Mela. 

1  Ibis.'}— Tho  ibis  was  a  bird  with  a  long  neck  and  a 
crooked  beak,  not  much  unlike  the  stork ;  his  legs  were 
long  and  stifl^  and  when  he  put  his  liead  and  neck  under 
his  wing,  tlie  flgnro  he  made,  as  Elian  says,  was  some- 
thing like  a  man's  heart  Itissaid,  thatthense  of  dye. 
ters  was  first  found  oat  from  observations  made  of  this 
bird's  applying  that  remedy  to  himself,  by  the  help  of  his 
long  neck  and  beak.  It  is  reported  of  i^  that  it  could 
live  DO  where  but  in  Egypt,  but  would  pine  itself  to 
death  if  transported  to  another  country.— 2tfon(/buoofi. 

In  contradiction  to  the  above  M.  Larcher  informs  ua, 
that  one  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the  Menagerie  at 
Versaillos.— r. 

Hasselqnlst  calls  the  ardea  ibis,  the  ibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  because  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  al. 
most  peculiar  to  that  country :  becaose  it  eats  and  de- 
stroys serpents;  and  because  the  urns  found  in  sppul- 
dtres  contain  a  bird  of  Utis  size :  it  is  of  the  sisc  of  a 
raven  hea 


to  the  improvement  of  the  memory*  beyond  the 
rest  of  mankiiid.  To  give  aome  idea  of  their 
mode  of  Itfe:  for  tbiee  days  suooesstvely  in 
every  month  they  use  puiges^  vomits,  and  dy«- 
ters;  this  they  do  out  of  attentikm  to  their 
health, '  beingpersuaded  that  the  disoaiies  of  the 
body  are  occarioned  by  the  diflfisrent  elemenU 
received  as  food.  Besides  this,  we  m^  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  after  the  Africans  there  is 
no  people  in  health  and  constitution'  to  be 

2  cyMeMsemors^l—Tlie  invcntifm  of  local  meau»-y  i» 
ascribed  to  Simooides.  «•  Much,"  says  Cicero,  "  do  I 
thank  Simonides  of  Chios,  who  first  of  all  invented  the 
art  of  memory.  **  Sfanonides  is  by  soase  aolhors  aftrsaed 
to  have  taken  medloines  to  Mfuire  this  acromprwhment. 
—5m  Bojfhf  article  Simmuies. 

Mr  Hume  remarks,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
much  more  valued  in  anelent  times  than  aft  present  i  ftat 
then  is  eoavoe  any  great  geiriaa  celebrated  in  anttqnity, 
who  is  notcdebmted  far  this  talent,  and  it  is  i—oraied 
by  Cicero  amoQgst  the  aublime  quaHtiee  of  Cssasr.— T. 

3  Their  haaith,  ^c.]— This  Msertion  wm  trae  previous 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  a  long  time  alterwnrds; 
but  when  they  began  to  neglect  the  canals,  the  water 
putrefied,  and  the  vapours  which  wereexlwledrenderiav 
the  air  of  ^ypt  ?ery  unhealthy,  malignant  fevers  soon 
began  to  appear :  these  became  eirfdemical,  and  thew 
v^K>nrs  roncentrating  and  becoming  every  day  mart 
pestilential,  finally  canaed  that  dreadful  malady  known 
by  the  name  of  thie  plague.  It  was  not  so  before  oanak 
were  sunk  at  all,  or  as  long  as  they  were  kept  in  good 
order:  but  probably  that  part  of  JLower  £;gyiit  wlndi 
inclines  to  Elearchis  has  never  been  healthy.— /.orcArr. 

4  Health  and  amsiUiUitm.'}~^i  is  of  tills  country,  whir* 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  nature  with  a  lavoar. 
able  eye,  that  the  gods  have  made  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise- The  air  there  is  more  pure  and  excellenc  tlimi 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worU ;  the  women,  and  the  fie- 
males  of  other  species,  are  more  fruitful  than  any  where 
else  j  the  lands  are  more  productive.  As  the  men  there 
commonly  ei\}oy  perfect  health,  the  trees  and  plants 
never  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  fruits  are  always  deli, 
dous,  or  at  least  salutary.  It  is  true,  that  this  air,  good 
as  it  is,  is  subject  to  be  corrupted  in  some  proportion  to 
other  climates.  It  Is  even  bad  \n  those  parts  where, 
when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  very  great, 
this  river  in  returning  to  its  channel,  leaves  narahy 
phu»s,  which  infect  the  country  round  about :  the  di?w 
u  also  very  dangerous  ifi  Egypt-~Quoted  from  MaWet, 
by  Harmer  in  hU  Ob$ervatiom  on  Scripture. 

Pococke  says,  that  the  dew  of  Egypt  oeoaaiona  very 
dangerous  disorders  In  the  eyes  i  but  he  adds,  that  they 
have  the  pl«gue  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unless  brought  by  . 
infection  to  Alexandria,  where  it  does  not  commonly 
spread.  Some  sappose  that  this  distemper  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  excessive  cold  and  heat  8top$ 
it :  so  that  they  have  it  not  in  Constantinople  in  winter, 
nor  in  Egypt  in  summer.  Tha  air  of  Cairo  In  particular 
is  not  thought  to  be  wholesome ;  the  people  are  much 
Buttject  to  fluxes,  and  troubled  with  ruptures ;  the  small, 
pox  also  is  common,  but  not  dangerous ;  pulmonary 
diseases  are  unknown.  Savary  speaks  in  lU^  terms  of 
the  healthineas  nf  the  cUmate,  but  allows  that  the  season 
from  February  to  the  end  of  May  is  unhealthy.  Volney, 
who  contra^cts  Savary  in  many  of  his  assertiona,  coo. 
firms  what  ho  says  of  the  climate  of  f^gypt— T. 
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comp«red  with  (he  E^jptmaa.  To  this  ad- 
rtaktage  the  dmiftte^  'whieh  is  here  mtl^ect  to 
no  yajunjoaa,  ta6f  esaentiaUy  oo&ttibtile : 
changes  of  att  kiads,  and  ^KMein  paitacular  of 
the  seasons,  promote  and  oocaskm  the  maladies 
ofthebodj.  To  their  hnad,  which  they  make 
with  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cyUestis : 
they  have  no  vines '  in  the  country,  but  they 
drink  a  liquor  fermented  from  bairley;*  they 

5  No  ««ii«c3— That  there  must  hsve  been  vines  In  some 
parts  of  E^fTTP^  ^  etidentfrom  the  foBowing  paes^e  in 
tiMboekof  Miimb«ns:  «« And  whorefora  hare  3pe  oiaile 
OS  to  oome  op  out  of  E;gy]»t»  to  bring  us  in  onto  this  evil 
place  f  it  Is  no  place  of  seed  or  of  flgs»  or  of  tinet^  or  of 
pomegiauatea;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drtnk.' 
Laroiwr  thereftre  suppoaea  Herodotoi  to  apeak  only  ef 
tiMtpartof  J^gypt  where  com  was  cnltivaited.  Again, 
in  the  Fsalms,  we  hare  this  passage :  *'  He  destroyed 
th^  Tines  with  hailstones.**  Egypt,  however,  certainly 
iMTer  was  a  wine  oomi£ry.  mv  is  it  now  prodoetlve  of  a 
quantity  adegnate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhahitants. 

The  Greeks  were  wrong,  says  Savary,  in  wishing  to 
estabUsh  a  perfect  resanl>huice  betwixt  Bacchos  and 
Oaifia.  The  first  was  honoured  as  the  aatiior  of  the 
vine ;  but  the  Egyptians,  fiir  firom  attributing  its  culture 
to  Osbia,  held  wine  in  abhorrence.  "  The  Egyptians," 
sayB  Plutarch,  ''nerer  drank  wine  before  the  time  of 
Ftemmitlchns  J  they  held  this  liquor  to  be  the  blood  of 
the  giants,  who  haring  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  per. 
iahed  in  battle,  and  that  the  vine  sprang  from  the  earth 
mingled  with  their  blood ;  nor  did  they  ofier  it  in  liba- 
tions, thinking  it  odious  to  the  gods.'*  Whence  the 
oriental  aversion  for  wine  originated,  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  exist  it  did,  which  probably  was  one  reason 
why  it  was  forbidden  by  Mahomet  Perhaps  we  should 
seek  for  the  cause  in  the  curse  of  Noah,  pronounced  upon 
Ham,  who  insulted  his  father  finding  Um  drunk.— 
S^tvary, 

In  the  time  of  Homer  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island 
of  SicUy,  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skiU,  nor  di^  it 
allbrd  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  savage  inhabl- 
tsuatik— 'Gt6&>i«. 

Of  the  anall  quantity  of  wine  made  anciently  inElgypt, 
aome  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  according'  to  Malllet, 
was  the  third  in  esteem  of  their  wlnea. 

6  Fermented  from  barley. ^See  a  Dissertation  on 
Barley  Wine,  before  alluded  to,  where,  amongst  a  pro- 
fuaon  of  witty  and  inunocous  remarks,  much  real  in. 
formation  is  communicated  on  this  sul^ect— r. 

The  most  vulgar  pef^le  make  a  sort  of  beer  of  barley, 
without  being  malted  \  they  put  something  in  it  to  make 
it  intoxicate,  and  call  it  Aouiqr :  they  make  it  ferment; 
it  is  thick  and  sour,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  three 
or  four  daySk — Pococke. 

The  invention  of  this  liquor  of  barley  is  universally 
attributed  to  Osiris.— 7. 

An  Englishman  may  in  this  place  be  excused,  if  ho 
assert  with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  the  **  ivine  of 
narley**  made  in  this  country,  or  In  other  words  British 
beer,  is  superior  to  what  is  made  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  the  beer  of  Bremen  is  however  deservedly  fam. 
ons.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  our  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flayed  into  the  wort,  and  boil  thera  till 
the  ifeeh  is  all  consumed.  "  Others,**  say  the  authors  of 
the  Eteydopssdia  Britannica,  **  more  equitable,  attribute 
the  excellency  of  our  beer  to  the  quality  of  our  malt  and 
water,  and  skill  of  our  brewers.** 


Uv«  prineipaUy  upon  fish,  either  «dted '  or  dried 
in  the  sim;  they  eat  also  quails,*  ducks»  and 
some  smaller  birds,  without  other  preparstion 
than  first  salting  them ;  but  they  roast  and  boii 
such  other  birds  and  fishes  as  they  have,  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  preserved  for  saered 
purposes. 

LXXVIII.  At  the  entertainments  of  the 
rich,  just  as  the  company  is  about  to  rise  from 
the  repast*  a  small  cofiin  is  carried  round,  con- 
taining a  perlect  representation  of  a  dead  body ; 
it  is  in  sixe  sometimes  of  one  but  never  of 
more  than  two  cubits,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the 
guests  in  rotation,  the  bearer  exclaims^  <<  Cast 
your  eyes  on  this  figure,  after  death  you  your- 
self will  resemble  it ;  drink  then»  and  be  hap* 
py«'* — Such  are  the  customs  they  observe  at 
entertainments. 

LXXIX.  They  contentedly  adhere  to  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  averse  to 
foriugn  manners.*  Among  other  things  which 
daim  our  approbation,  they  have  a  song,'*  which 


7  &iIM:>-A  distlnetkm  must  here  be  observed  br. 
twixt  sea^aalt  and  foasiUalt:  tiie  Egyptians  abhorrHl 
the  former,  but  made  no  scruple  of  using  the  latter. 

8  Q.uttiU.y->*  The  quails  of  £^pt  are  esteemed  a  great 
deHeary,  ara  of  the  size  of  a  turtle  dove,  and  called  by 
Haaselqulst,  tetrao  Israelltarum.**  A  dispute,  however 
haa  arisen  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the  food  of  the 
Israelites  In  the  desert  was  a  bird ;  many  suppose  that 
they  fed  on  locusts.  Their  immense  quantities  seem  to 
form  an  argument  In  favour  of  tiiis  latter  opinion,  not 
easily  to  be  set  aside  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  th<> 
Arabs  at  the  present  day  eat  locusts  when  firesh^  and 
esteem  them  when  salted  a  great  delicacy.— -T. 

9  Averee  to  foreign  mofmeyv.]— The  attachment  of  the 
Egyptians  to  thdr  country  has  been  a  firequcnt  sul{)prt 
of  remark ;  it  is  nevertheless  singular,  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  anciently  lived  as  servants  in  other  land's. 
Mr  Harmer  obeerrea,  that  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian,  with 
many  others ;  and  that  it  wQl  not  bo  easy  to  pidc  out 
from  the  Old  Tmtament  accounts  an  equal  number  of 
servants  of  other  countries,  that  lived  in  foreign  lands 
mentioned  there.->-r. 

10  They  ham  a  son^.  3— Linus,  says  Diodoma  Sicuhifl, 
was  the  first  faiventor  of  melody  amongst  the  Greeks. 
We  are  told  by  Athenssns,  that  the  strain  called  linus 
was  very  melancholy.  Linus  was  suppoMHl  to  have  been 
the  first  lyric  poet  in  Greece,  and  was  the  master  ol 
Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Herculca. 

Plutarch,  from  Hnvciides  of  Pontus,  mentions  certain 
dirges  as  composed  by  Linus ;  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  songs  in  honour  of  Us  memory :  to  these 
Homer  la  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following  Unea : 

To  tlMM  a  yoaih  avakM  tb*  warbling  tUtagt, 

Whow  tamlMT  lajr  Ui*  ftia  of  Linus  dnga ; 

In  maHond  danca  babind  blu  mora  tha  irala^ 


Sonff  in  Greece  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use 
of  letters.— Not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  the  Hebrewa, 
Arabians,  Assyrians,  Perstana,  and  Indians  had  their 
national  songs. 
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18  abo  used  in  PboeniGia,  Cyprus,  and  other 
places,  wliere  it  is  differently  named.  Of  all 
the  things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt,  no- 
thing more  perplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to 
know  whence  the  Egyptians  learned  this  song, 
BO  entirely  resembling  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  among  them,  and 
they  call  it  Maneros.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  Maneros  was  the  only  son  of  their  first 
monarch;  and  that  having  prematurely  died, 
they  instituted  these  melancholy  strains  in  his 
honour,  constituting  their  first  and  in  earlier 
times  their  only  song. 

LXXX.  The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the 
Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence*  which  they  pay  to  age  t  if  a  young 
person  met  his  senior,  he  instantly  turns  aside 
to  make  way  for  him ;  if  a  senior  enter  an  apart- 
ment, the  youth  always  rise  from  their  seats ; 
this  ceremony  is  observed  by  no  other  of  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Egyptians  meet  they  do 
not  speak,  but  make  a  profound  reverence,  bow- 
ing with  the  hand  down  to  the  knee. 

liXXXI.  Their  habit,  which  they  call  cal- 
asiris,*  is  made  of  linen,  and  fringed  at  the  bot- 


Montaigne  has  pmenred  an  original  Caribbean  song, 
which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  worthy  of  Anacreon. 

«« Oh,  snake,  stay;  stay,  O  snalce,  that  ray  sister  may 
draw  from  the  pattern  of  thy  painted  sldnthe  fuhlonand 
work  of  a  rich  ribbon,  wliich  I  mean  to  present  to  my 
mistress:  so  may  thy  beanty  and  thy  disposition  be  pre- 
ferred  to  all  other  serpents.  Oh  sn^ke,  stay  T*  BiUon** 
Ettojf  on  Katumal  Song. 

1  Reverence,  ^.>~The  following  story  is  related  by 
Valerius  Maximos :  An  old  Athenian  gtdng  to  the  theaire, 
was  not  able  to  find  a  place  amongst  his  countrymen ; 
coming  by  accident  where  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta 
were  sitting,  they  all  respectfolly  rose,  and  gave  him  the 
iriaoe  of  honour  amongst  them.  Hie  people  were  loud 
in  their  applause,  which  occasioned  a  Spartan  to  remark, 
that  the  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  Tirtoe,  though 
they  forbore  to  practise  it 

JuTenal,  reprobating  the  dissipation  and  profligacy  of 
the  times  in  whidi  he  lived,  expresses  himself  thus : 
Cndcbaat  hoe  ffiand*  ncCn  ci  mortc  ptaadam 
SI  JnfcaU  Tctalo  nan  Miumcr-it,  et  at 
Bwbste  cnienaqa*  poar. 

As  if  the  not  paying  a  becoming  reverence  to  age  was 
the  highest  mark  of  d^peneracy  which  could  be  shown. 

Savary  tells  his  readers,  that  the  reverence  here  men. 
tioned  is  at  this  day  in  E^rypt  exhibited  on  every  occasion 
to  those  advanced  in  years.  Various  modes  of  testifying 
respect  are  adopted  amongst  difl'erent  nations,  bnt  this 
of  rising  from  the  seat  seems  to  be  in  a  manner  instinctive, 
and  to  prevail  every  where. 

8  CalarirU,y~Thi»  calasiris  they  wore  next  the  ddn, 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  them  both  for  shirt  and  habit, 
tt  being  the  custom  of  the  E^ryptians  to  go  lightly  clothed ; 
it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks.— 
See  Hontfanoon.  FOoocfce,  with  other  modem  travel 
lera.  Informs  us  that  the  drees  of  the  E^ryptians  seems  to 
have  undefvone  very  UtUe  change ;  the  most  simple  dress 


being  only  a  long  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  tied  about  the 
middle.  When  they  performed  any  religious  offices*  we 
find  from  Herodotus,  they  were  dothed  only  in  hatn ; 
and  at  this  day  when  the  Egyptians  enter  a  mosque  they 
put  <m  a  white  garment ;  whidi  dreumstance,  Fooorke 
remarks,  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  use  of  the 
snrpUce.  To  this  slmplidty  of  dress  in  the  men,  it 
appears  that  the  dress  of  the  females,  in  coBtlineas  and 
magnificence,  exhibits  a  striking  contrast.— T. 

S  Orphie.y-ThoK  initiated  into  Orpheusls  mysteriee 
were  cidled  Orpheolelostai,  who  assured  all  admitted 
into  their  sodety  of  certain  felidty  after  death:  which 
when  Fhillp,  one  of  that  order,  but  ndserahly  poor  and 
indigent,  boasted  of,  Leotychidas  the  [^[lartan  repli#>d, 
**  Why  do  yon  not  die  then,  yon  fo<rf,  and  put  an  end  to 
your  misfortunes  together  with  your  Uftf**  At  their 
inltiation  little  else  was  required  of  them  besides  an  oath 
of  secrecy.— Potter. 

So  little  do  we  know  about  Orpheus,  tliat  Aristotle 
does  not  scruple  to  question  Us  existence.  The  oelc 
brated  Orphic  verses  dted  by  Justin  are  judged  by  Dr 
Jortin  to  be  forgeries. 

4  I^fthagorean.'}— To  be  minute  In  our  account  of  the 
sdiool  of  Pythagoras,  would  perhaps  be  trifling  with  the 
patience  of  some  readers,  whilst  to  pass  it  over  without 
any  notice  might  give  oflfence  to  others.  Bom  at  Samoe, 
he  travelled  to  various  countries,  but  Egypt  was  the  great 
source  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge.  On  hi* 
return  to  his  country,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  hb 
disdples ;  from  hence  came  a  crowd  of  legislators,  phU 
losophen,  and  scholars,  the  pride  of  Greece.  To  tlie 
disdples  of  Pythagoras  the  world  Is  doubtless  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  numbers,  of  the  prlndiries  of  mnsir, 
of  physics,  and  of  morals.— r. 

5  Dt^  of  fMtfi'e»fy.3— Many  illustrious  characters  have 
in  ail  countries  given  way  to  this  weakness;  but  that 
such  a  man  as  Dryden  should  place  oonfldence  in  such 
prognostications,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
conviction  of  the  melancholy  truth,  thai  the  most  exalted 
talents  are  seldom  without  thdr  portion  of  infirmity. 

Casting  thdr  nativity,  or  by  calculation  seeUng  to 
know  how  long  the  queen  should  live,  was  made  felony 
by  act  of  the  23d  of  Ellzahetii. 

Sully  also  was  marked  by  this  weakness;  and  Richer 
I  lieu  and  Bfasarin  kept  an  astrologer  in  pay.— See  an  in. 
I  genious  Enay  upon  the  Daemon  of  Socrates. 


torn ;  over  this  they  throw  a  kind  of  slunel  made 
of  white  wool,  but  in  these  vests  of  wool  they 
are  forindden  by  their  religion  either  to  be  bor- 
ied  or  to  enter  any  sacred  edifice;  this  is  a 
peculiarity  of  those  ceremonies  whidi  are  called  , 
Orphic* and  Pythagorean:*  whoever  has  been  l 
initiated  in  these  mysteries  can  never  be  interred 
in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  sacred  reason  is 
assigned. 

LXXXIL  Of  the  Egyptians  it  is  further 
memorable,  that  they  first  imagined  what  month 
or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity; 
they  also  from  observing  the  days  of  nativity,*  i 
yenture  to  predict  the  particular  dicumstances 
of  a  num*s  life  and  death :  this  is  done  by  the 
poets  of  Greece,  but  the  Egyptians  hove  cer. 
tainly  discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful  | 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.     Whenever  any 
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unusual  drcumstuice  occurs,  they  commit  the 
particulars  to  writing,  and  mark  the  erents 
which  follow  it :  if  they  afterwards  observe  any 
similar  incident,  they  conclude  that  the  result 
will  be  similar  also. 

LXXXIII.  The  art  of  divination'  in  Egypt 
is  confined  to  certain  of  their  deities.  There 
are  in  this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of 
Apollo,  of  Minerva  and  Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of 
Jupiter ;  but  the  orade  of  Latona  at  Butos  is 
held  in  greater  estimation  than  any  of  the  rest: 
the  oracular  communication  is  regulated  by  no 
fixed  system,  but  is  differently  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

LXXXI V.  The  art  of  medicine '  in  Egypt 
is  thus  exerdsed :  one  physician  is  confined  to 
the  study  and  management  of  one  disease ;  there 
are  of  course  a  great  number  who  practise  this 
art ;  some  attend  to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  others 
to  those  of  the  head ;  some  take  care  of  the 
teeth,  others  are  conversant  with  all  diseases  of 
the  bowels ;  whilst  many  attend  to  the  cure  of 
maladies  which  are  less  conspicuous. 

LXXXy.  With  respect  to  their  funerals 
and  ceremonies  of  mourning ;  whenever  a  man 
of  any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  fiimi- 
ly,  *  disfiguring  their  heads  and  hcea  with  dirt. 


6  Art  of  divinaiion.2^0f  sodi  high  importance  was 
thia  art  andently  esteemed,  that  no  military  ext>edltion 
waa  undertaken  wtthoot  the  presence  o^  one  or  more  of 
these  diviners. 

7  Art  of  medicine.y-lt  ia  remarlcable,  with  regard  to 
medicine,  that  none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per. 
fection ;  for  in  tlie  space  of  two  thoosand  years,  el^Med 
since  the  time  of  Hippocrates, -there  baa  scarcely  been 
-added  a  new  aphorism  to  those  of  that  great  man,  not. 
withstanding  all  the  care  and  application  of  so  many  in. 
geoioos  men  as  have  since  studied  that  science.— Dttteiu. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  diimrgery  amongst  the 
andenta,  a  perusal  of  Homer  alone  wUl  be  sofSdent  to 
satisfy  every  candid  reader,  that  their  knowledge  and 
skill  was  far  from  contemptible.  Celsns  gives  an  exact 
account  and  description  of  the  operation  for  Uie  stone, 
wluch  implies  both  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  some 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  instrument-making. 

The  three  qnaUties,  says  Bayle,  of  a  good  physician, 
are  probity,  learning,  and  good  fortune;  and  whoever 
peruses  the  oath  which  anciently  every  professor  <rf 
roedidna  waa  obliged  to  take,  must  both  acknowledge 
its  merits  as  a  composition,  and  admire  the  amiable  dis. 
position  which  it  inculcates.— r. 

8  Femaleg  of  Mm  famUjf.y^**  I  was  awakened  before 
day-4ireak  by  the  same  troop  of  women;  their  dismal 
cries  suited  very  well  with  the  hmdy  hour  of  the 
night  This  mourning  lasts  for  the  space  of  seven  days, 
daring  whidi  faiterval  the  female  relations  of  the  de- 
eeaaed  make  a  tour  tiirou^  the  town  morning  and 
night,  beating  their  breasts,  throwing  ashes  on  their 
heads,  and  displaying  every  artificial  token  of  sorrow.** 

The  aasembllng  together  of  multitudes  to  the  place 
wkcre  pcraona  have  lately  expired,  and  bewailing  them 
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leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  run  puUidy 
about,  accompanied  by  their  female  relations, 
with  thdr  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severdy  :  the 
men  on  their  parts  do  the  same,  after  which  the 
body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers.' 

LXXXVL  There  are  certain  persons  le- 
gally appointed  to  the  exercise  of  this  profes- 
sion. When  a  dead  body  is  brought  them,  they 
exhibit  to  the  firiends  of  the  deceased  different 
models  highly  finished  in  wood.  The  most 
perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom 
I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  a 
matter ;  the  second  is  of  less  price,  and  inferior 
in  point  of  execution :  another  is  still  more 
mean';  they  then  inquire  after  which  model 
the  deceased  shall  be  represented :  when  the 
price  is  determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the 
embalmers  thus  proceed :— -In  the  most  perfect 
spedmens  of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brun 
through  the  nostrils,  partly  with  a  piece  of 
crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  infusion  of 
drugs;  they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone 
make  an  indsion  in  the  side,  through  which 


in  a  noisy  manner,  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  the  east, 
and  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  honour  done  to  tlie  de. 
oeaaed.— tfanmer.— Thisgentlooaan  relates  a  curious  dr. 
cumstanee  oorroboralive  of  the  above,  Aram  the  M&  of 
Chardin ;  see  vol  iL  ia& 

9  Embalmerg.y—The  following  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  embalming  are  compiled  firom  different  writers. 

The  Jews  embalmed  their  dead,  but  instead  of  embow. 
elUng,  were  contented  with  an  external  unction.  The 
present  way  in  Et^ypt,  according  to  Haillet,  is  to  wash 
the  body  repeatedly  witii  rose-iirater. 

A  modem  Jew  has  made  an  objection  to  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  quantity  of  spices  used  by 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  on  the  body  of  Christ,  was  enough 
for  two  hundred  dead  bodiea 

Diodoms  Siculos  is  very  minute  on  this  sulgect :  after 
describing  the  expense  and  ceremony  of  embalming,  he 
adds,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  till  the  body  was 
buried,- used  neither  the  baths,  wine,  delicate  food,  nor 
fine  dothes. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1764^  a  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  examination  of  a  mummy. 

Diodorua  Sculos  describes  three  methods  of  embalm, 
ing,  with  the  first  of  which  our  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted.  The  form  and  appearance  of 
the  whole  body  was  so  well  preserved,  that  the  de<»ased 
might  be  known  by  their  features. 

The  Romans  had  the  art  of  embalming  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians;  and  if  what  is  related  of  them  be  true,  this 
art  had  anived  to  greater  perfection  in  Rome  than  in 
E^ypt— S««  Montfaueon. 

A  modem  author  remarks,  that  the  numberless  mum. 
mies  which  still  endure,  after  so  long  a  course  of  ages, 
ought  to  ascertain  to  tlie  Egyptians  the  glwy  of  having 
carried  chemistry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  attained  but 
by  few.  Some  modems  have  attempted  by  certain  pre. 
pnrations  to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.-.7. 
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they  extmct  the  intestines ;'  these  they  cleanse 
thoroughly,  washing  them  with  palm-wine,  and 
afterwards  covering  them  with  poimded  aroma- 
tics :  they  then  fill  the  body  with  powder  of 
pure  myrrh,*  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  except 
firankincense.  Having  sown  up  the  body,  it  is 
covered  with  nitre  ■  for  the  space  of  seventy 
days,*  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at  the 
end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wr^>ped 
in  bandages  of  cotton,*  dipped  in  a  gum,*  which 
the  Egyptians  use  as  glue :  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  relations,  who  inclose  the  body  in  a  case 
of  wood,  made  to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and 
place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.  The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode 
of  embalming. 

LXXXVIL  They  who  wish  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive, adopt  the  following  method:  they 
neither  draw  out  the  intestines,  nor  make  any 
incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  inject  an  unguent 
made  from  the  cedar;  after  taking  proper 
means  to  secure  the  injected  oil  within  the  body, 
it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above  speci- 
fied :'  on  the  last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor 

1  Iniettmet,y^Tarphjry  infomn  i»  what  afterwards 
beoomea  of  these :  Uwy  are  pat  into  a  chest,  and  one  of 
the  embahocrB  makes  a  prayer  for  the  decewed,  addnas- 
ed  to  the  ran,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  signify  that  if 
the  conduct  of  the  deceased  has  during  his  life  been  at 
all  criminal,  it  must  hare  been  on  account  of  these ;  the 
embalmor  then  points  to  the  chest,  which  is  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  rirer.~7. 

2  Myrrh,  ^v.]— Instead  of  myrrh  and  cassia,  the  Jews 
in  embalming  used  myrrh  and  aloeei— r. 

3  ^tlr0.>~Larcher  says,  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of 
onr  nitre,  but  a  fixed  allcaline  salt 

4  Setfenfy  dasf$.y~**  If  the  nitre  or  natrum  had  been 
snfiered,"  says  Larcher,  "  to  remain  for  a  hn^ier  period, 
it  would  hare  attacked  the  solid  or  fibrous  parts,  and 
dissolved  them;  if  it  had  been  a  neutral  salt,  like  our 
nitre,  this  precaution  would  not  hare  been  necessary." 

5  CDM»i.>-By  the  byssus  cotton  seems  dearly  to  be 
meant,  ** which,"  says  Larcher,  "was  probably  oonse. 
crated  by  their  religion  to  the  purpose  of  embalming.*' 
Mr  Oreares  asserts  that  these  bandages  in  which  the 
mummies  were  inTolred  were  of  linen ;  but  ho  appears 
to  be  mistaken.  There  are  two  species  of  this  plant, 
annual  and  perennial,  it  was  the  latter  which  was  cultu 
vated  in  Egypt 

6  Gum.yi.ThaM  was  gum  arable  Pooodce  says  it  is 
produced  from  the  acada,  which  is  very  common  in 
E^fypt,  tihe  same  as  the  acacia  called  csfaie  in  Arabia 
Petrasa :  hi  V^ygi  it  is  called  wunt 

7  Time  ttbone  speeifietLy^Accmding  to  Irwin,  tlietune 
of  mourning  of  the  modem  Egyptians  is  only  seven  days : 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses  mourned  thirty  days. 
The  mourning  for  Jacob,  wo  find  from  Genesis,  diap. 
L  S,  was  the  time  here  prescribed  for  the  process  of 
embalming  i  but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  preceding 
verses? 

"And  Joseph  commanded  his  senrnntu  the  physidMiB  to 
embalm  his  father,  and  the  physicians  embahned  Israel. 


before  introduced,  which  brings  with  it  all  the 
bowels  and  intestines ;  the  nitre  eata  a^-ay  the 
flesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  only  remain  :  the 
body  is  returned  in  this  state,  and  no  Anther 
care  taken  concerning  it 

liXXXVIIL  There  is  a  third  mode  cf 
embalming  appropriated  to  the  poor.  A  par. 
ticular  kind  of  ablution "  is  made  to  pass  throngh 
the  body,  which  is  afterwards  left  in  nitre  for 
the  above  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 

LXXXIX.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank,  and 
such  females  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
beauty  or  importance,  are  not  immediately  oo 
their  decease  delivered  to  the  embalmers :  the>' 
are  usually  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  which 
is  done  to  prevent  any  indecency  beiii|r  offered 
to  their  persons.  An  instance  onoe  occurred  of 
an  embalmer's  gratifying  his  lust  on  the  body 
of  a  female  ktely  dead  :  the  crime  waa  divulged 
by  a  fellow  artist. 

XG.  If  an  Egyptian  or  foreigner  be  ibond, 
either  destroyed  by  a  crocodile  or  drowned  in 
the  water,  the  dty  nearest  which  the  body  is 
discovered)  is  obliged  to  embalm  and  pay  it  every 
respectful  attention,  and  afterwards  deposit  it 
in  some  consecrated  place ;  no  ftiend  or  ivhtfion 
is  suffered  to  interfere,  the  whole  procesa  is  con 
ducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Nile,*  who  bury 
it  themselves  with  a  respect  to  which  a  lifeless 
corpse  would  hardly  seem  entitled. 

XCL  To  the  customs  of  Greece  they  ex- 
press  aversion,  and  to  say  the  truth,  to  those  of 
all  other  nations.  This  remark  applies,  with 
only  one  exception,  to  every  part  of  Egypt. 


"  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him ;  (for  go  are 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed)  aad  the 
Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days.**— 7". 

8  AblutioH.y^Tb6  particular  name  of  this  aUatioo  is 
in  the  original  turmaiii,  some  boUeve  it  a  composition  of 
salt  and  water;  the  word  occurs  again  in  c^ap.  czxv. 
who-e  it  signifies  a  radish. 

9  Prtettto/Oe  NUe.}~That  the  Kile  waa  esteemed 
and  worshipped  as  a  god,  having  dties,  priests,  feetxrah, 
and  sacrifices  consecrated  to  it,  is  suflldeDtly  evident.— 
**  No  god,"  says  Plutarch,  *<is  more  solemnly  worrtdp. 
ped  than  the  NUe.*'— "The  grand  festival  of  tlie  Nfle.** 
says  Heliodoms,  **  was  the  most  solemn  festival  at  the 
Egyptians :  they  r^ard  him  as  the  rival  of  heaven,  c&ace 
without  clouds  or  rain  he  waters  the  lands.**  - 

The  memory  of  these  andent  superstitions  is  sUll  pnv 
served,  and  is  seen  in  the  great  pomp  with  tvhlcfa  the 
canal  of  Grand  Cairo  is  opl>ned  every  year.  It  appears 
also  from  the  representations  of  modem  travellers,  that 
the  Egyptian  women  bathe  in  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its 
beginning  to  rise,  to  express  their  veneration  lor  the 
benefits  it  confprs  on  their  country.  Irwin  tells  us,  that 
a  sacred  procession  along  the  banks  of  the  Mle  is  an. 
nually  made  by  women  on  the  first  visible  rise  of  the 
river. 
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ChemmiB  '*  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
Theboid,  it  ia  near  Neapolis,  and  remarkable 
for  a  temple  of  Perseus  "  the  son  of  Danae. 
This  temple  is  of  a  square  figure,  and  sur- 
rounded with  palm-trees.  The  vestibule,  which 
is  very  spacious,  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
on  the  summit  are  placed  two  large  marble 
statues.  Within  the  consecrated  indosure  stand 
the  shrine  and  statue  of  Perseus,  who,  as  the 
inhabitants  affirm,  often  appears  in  the  country 
and  the  temple.  They  sometimes  find  one  of 
his  ^»i«lftl«,  which  are  of  the  length  of  two 
cabits,  and  whenever  this  happens,  fertility 
reigns  through  Egypt.  Public  games,  after  the 
makuier  of  the  Greeks,  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have  every 
variety  of  gymnastic  exercise.  The  rewards  of 
the  conquerors  are  cattle,  vests,  and  skins."  I 
was  once  induced  to  inquire  why  Perseus  made 
his  appearance  to  them  alone,  and  why  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by 
the  celebntion  of  gymnastic  exercises  ?  *'  They 

10  •  Chemmi$.y—Tha  Egyptian  called  this  place  Chom. 
mo.  CbemadB  seems  to  be  a  Greek  tennination }  It  is 
the  laine  place  wtth  Pannpolia.  Plntarch  Infomis  us, 
that  PuiB  and  Satyrs  once  dwdt  near  dmnmis,  which 
tmditkni  probably  arose  from  the  eirciunstaaoe  of  the 
worship  of  Pan  ooDunendng  first  in  this  place.— >Ir<ircA«r. 

I  suppose  Akmim  to  hare  been  FanopoUs,  famous  of 
old  f«>r  worken  in  stone^  and  for  the  linen  manufiwtures  j 
at  present  they  make  coarse  cotton  here.  It  appears 
iriai^y  from  Diodorus«  that  tUs  place  is  wliat  was  called 
Chemmis  by  Herodotus.  It  is  now  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Akmhn,  who  has  the  title  of  emir  or 
prin(«,  and.  is  as  a  slieik  of  the  country.— PooocAre. 

11  Pm«0im3— Was  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in 
the  myth<dogy  of  Greece.  The  history  of  Perseus  came 
apparently  from  %ypt  Herodotus  more  truly  n^re^ 
sents  him  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is  meant  a  Babylon- 
ian (book  vi  SL)  He  resided  in  E^pt,  and  is  said  to 
bare  relfoed  at  Bfemphis*  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
worshipped  there,  for  Perseus  was  a  title  of  Uie  deity. 
Perseus  was  no  other  than  the  sun,  the  chief  fod  of  the 
gentile  woiid.  "Xhi  this  account  he  had  a  temple  at 
Chemmis,  Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of  E^gypt  His 
true  name  was  Peres  or  Pares,  rendered  Peresis,  Perses, 
and  Perseus ;  and  in  the  account  given  of  this  personage 
we  hare  the  history  of  the  Peresians,  Pairhasians,  and 
Perexites  in  their  several  peregrination8.->i}r^»<L 

12  5ifctiw.>-To  prove  that  skins  were  in  andent  times 
distributed  as  prizes  at  games,  VTesseling  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Homer : 

the  hf^,  «£))  BOEIHN 

which  literally  means,  -  They  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a 
victim  or  the  $kin  of  an  ox,  the  prise  of  the  racers.** 

Which  Pope,  entirely  oodttfaig  the  mote  material 
drcumstaneeof  theseDtenfle,Tery  erroneously  renden 
thus: 

No  vulgir  piiw  ttafly  plajr, 
N«  ««!■»  Hedm  moat  iwnd  tlw  day, 
(Sach  Mfai  SMwarown  iheapoadj  •trifk)~r. 

13  Ojfwimfio  WMTCMai;!— Theie  were  flvein  number. 


informed  me  in  return,  that  Peneus  was  a 
native  of  their  conntry,  as  were  also  Danaus 
and  Xiynceus,  who  made  a  voyage  into  Greece, 
and  from  whom,  in  reguhur  succession,  they  re- 
Isted  how  Perseus  was  descended.  This  hero 
visited  Egypt  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Greeks 
also  affirm,  of  carrying  from  Africa  the  Goigon's 
head.'*  Happening  to  come  among  them,  he 
saw  and  was  known  to  his  relations.  The 
name  of  Chemmis  he  had  previously  known 
from  his  mother,  and  himself  institute  the 
games  which  they  continued  to  celebrate. 

XGIL  These  which  I  have  described,  are 
the  manners  of  those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country.  They  who  inhabit 
the  marshy  grounds  differ  in  no  material  in- 
stance.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  one  wife.'*    To  procure  themselves 


They  began  with  the  foot  race,  which  wm  the  most 
andent  The  seoend  waa  leaping  with  iveighta  in  the 
hand}  and  mention  is  made  in  Pftnsanias,  of  a  man  who 
leaped  flfty-tw«  feet  The  third  waa  wresttfaig ;  the 
victor  was  required  to  throw  his  adversary  three  limes. 
The  fourth  was  the  disk;  and tiieifthboxiiw.  ThishMt 
Mrao  sometimes  with  the  naked  list,  and  somettmee  with 
the  cmtn8.^r. 

14  Gorg'Ofi'*  AsodL}— The  Oorgons  were  three  in  mmu 
ber,  sisters,  the  dsnghters  of  Phoreys,  a  sea-god,  and 
Ceto,  of  whom  Medusa  was  the  chief,  or  according  Ut 
some  authors  the  only  one  who  was  mortal  Her  story 
lathis;  Independent  of  her  other  aooompttshments,  her 
golden  hair  was  so  very  beantiful,  that  H  captivated  the 
god  Neptane^  who  spjoyed  her  person  In  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  goddess  In  anger  changed  her  hair  into 
snakes,  the  sight  of  wUdi  transformed  tiie  spectators 
into  stones.  Phm  the  union  ef  Medusa  with  Neptune 
Pegasus  was  bom ;  but  after  that,  no  one  with  fanpunlty 
cooU  kMdc  at  Medusa.  Peneus,  borrowing  the  wings  of 
Meroury,  and  the  shield  of  Minerva,  came  suddenly 
upon  her  when  she  and  her  snakes  were  asleep,  and  cut 
off  her  head. 

But  in  every  cbreomstanoe  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Qorgons,  there  is  great  disagreement  in  dilierent  andent 
authors :  acoordbig  to  some  the  blood  of  Medusa  alono 


The  head  of  Medusa  freqnentty  exercised  the  skiU  of 
the  more  ancient  artists,  who,  notwithstanding  what  is 
mentioned  above,  somrtimes  represented  it  as  exceed, 
ingly  beantlAil. 

The  following  description  of  tlie  daughters  of  Phoreys, 
and  of  the  Oorgoos,  I  give  from  the  Prometheus  Vhic- 
tus  of  .fisflfaylns,  in  the  animated  version  of  Potter : 

Thon  ihalt  oome  to  Ifa*  Qoi|enlan  plahn 
or  CiMbliic»  vlMfi*  dweU  th*  •vaa-llk*  tanm 
or  FhoRtja^dangbtRab  b«nt nd  white  with  ag*) 
OMOommen  i9«  have  iham,  oat  oommon  tooth. 
And  ooTcr  doat  Uw  aan  with  chaerftil  nj 
Vlalt  them  darUli«.  nor  th«  moon'k  pato  otb 
That  illvcn  o'er  the  nltht.    The  Goigam  nigh. 
Thdr  ilatcn,  tbeee  ipnad  thalr  bread  wlof^  and  wiaalh 
Their  hoRld  hair  with  ■erpcntt,  Send*  abhorr'd, 
«  mortal  Gonld  behold  and  U^ 


15  7^  one  «•>.>- Modem  travellen  inform  us,  tiiat 
although  the  Mahometan  law  allows  every  man  to  have 
four  wives,  many  are  satisfied  with  one. 
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more  easily  the  meana  of  suatenaiioe,  they  make 
use  of  the  following  expedient:  when  the 
waters  have  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and 
all  their  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  suiface  an  immense  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  Ifly  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
the  lotos : '  having  cut  down  these,  they  dry  them 
in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower,  wUch  re- 
sembles that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread ;  they  also  eat  the  root  of 
this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There 
is  a  second  species  of  the  lotoe,  which  gi-ows  in 
the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The 
fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
resembles  a  wasp's  nest  *.  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  numbes  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an  olive- 
stone,  which  are  very  grateful,  either  fresh  or 
dried.  Of  the  byblus,  which  is  an  annoal  plant, 

"  Th«  equality  in  tha  nnmlier  of  males  and  femaleB 
bora  into  the  world  intimates,"  says  Mr  Faley,  *<  the  in. 
tantion  of  Ood,  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to 
one  man.** 

••  From  the  firactice  of  ilolygamTPnmitted  among  the 
Turks,"  says  Volney,  "the  men  are  enerratod  rery 
early ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  of 
thirty  complaining  of  impotence.  Bnt  still  it  is  no  new 
remark,  that  the  conversion  of  inlldels  is  retarded  by  the 
prohibition  of  more  wives  than  one." 

That  the  Oreelcs  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
one  wife  we  learn  Irom  certain  anthority.  Eoripides  was 
known  to  be  a  woman-hatar,  **bnt,"  says  Hnme,  **  it 
was  beeanse  he  was  conpiedto  two ndsy  vixens.".  TIm 
reader  will  find  many  ingenioas  remarks  and  aoote  reaaoD. 
fangs  in  Home's  19th  essay  on  polygamy  and  divorces.— T. 

1  LolM.>— The  lotos  is  an  aqoatto  plant  peonUar  to 
E^ypt,  whidi  grows  in  rivulets,  and  by  the  side  of  lakes. 
There  are  two  qtcdes,  the  one  bearing  a  white  the  other 
a  blolsh  flower.  The  root  of  the  first  spedes  is  roond, 
resembling  a  potatoe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabttanti 
who  live  near  the  lake  Menxala.— fotwry. 

The  letoe  is  of  the  lily  spedes.  We  find  this  singular 
remark  in  the  Memoire  snr  Venus :— I^  lys  etoit  odieus 
a  Venus  paroe  qn*il  lui  dlsputdt  la  beante.  Aussi  pour 
s'en  venger  fit>elle  croitre  an  milieu  de  sea  petalea  le 
membre  de  Pane."  The  above  is  translated  from  the 
Alezipharmaca  of  Nicander.— 7*. 

The  byblus  or  papyrus  the  andents  converted  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses,  for  particulars  of  which  consult 
FUnyandSMba  It  is  a  rush,  and  grows  to  the  hdglit  of 
eight  or  nine  feet;  it  Is  now  very  scarce  in  E;gypt,  for 
Haaselqoist  makes  no  mention  of  It.  The  useof  the  papy- 
rus for  books  was  not  found  out  till  after  the  building  of 
Alexandria.  As  andently  books  were  rolled  up,  the 
nature  of  the  papyrus  made  it  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  They  wrote  upon  the  Inner  skios  of  the  stalk. 
Ttom  papyrus  comes  our  English  word  paper.— r. 

See  fan  Homer,  Odyss.  ix.  M,  the  extraordinary  efliKis 
impated  to  the  eating  of  the  lotos. 

Th«  tTMt  aMaad  ihmm  all  tbcir  fbod  produov, 
LolM  Um  nam*  dlHw,  naclarcoiu  Jalor^ 
TiMBM  callad  Loleplu«l«  which  whow  UUn 
iDMlljila  itoM  In  Ui«  tvMt  rtput  i 
Nor  olhar  hoow,  nor  eth«r  can  iaiaada. 
But  fttltt  hi!  bona,  hJ*  aovnti^.  tad  hli  frlanda. 


after  taking  it  from  a  marshy  place,  where  it 
grows,  they  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply  them  to 
various  uses.  They  eat  or  sell  what  remains, 
which  is  neariy  a  cubit  in  length.  To  make 
this  a  still  greatet  delicacy,  there  are  many  who 
previously  roast  it.  Widi  a  considerable  part 
of  this  people  fish  constitutes  the  prindpal 
article  of  food  :  they  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  eat 
it  without  other  preparation. 

XCIII.  Those  fishes  which  are  gregazioos 
seldom  multiply  in  the  Nile,  they  usually  pro- 
pagate in  the  Ukes.  At  the  season  of  spawn, 
ing  they  move  in  vast  multitudes  towards  the 
sea :  the  males  lead  the  way,  and  emit  the  en- 
gendering principle  in  their  passage ;  this  the 
females  absorb  as  they  follow,  and  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  conceive.  As  soon  as  the  seminal 
matter  has  had  its  proper  operation,  they  leave 
the  sea,  return  up  the  river,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  their  accustomed  haunts.  The  mode, 
however,  of  their  passage  is  reversed,  the 
females  lead  the  way,  whilst  the  males  follow. 
The  females  do  now  what  the  males  did  before, 
they  drop  their  spawn,  resembling  smaO  grains 
of  millet,  which  the  males  eagerly  devour. 
Every  partide  of  this  contains  a  small  fish,  and 
each  which  escapes  the  males  regulariy  increases 
till  it  becomes  a  fish.  Of  these  fish,  such  as 
are  taken  in  their  passage  towards  the  sea  are 
observed  to  have  the  left  part  of  their  heads 
depressed,  which  on  their  return  is  observed  of 
their  right  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious :  as 
they  pass  to  the  sea  they  rub  themselves  against 
the  banks  on  the  left  side ;  as  they  return  they 
keep  closely  to  the  same  bank,  and  in  both  in- 
stances press  against  it,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  deviate  fit>m  their  course  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream.  As  the  Nile  giadnaDy 
rises,  the  water  first  fills  those  cavities  of  the 
land  which  are  nearest  the  river.  As  soon  as 
these  are  saturated,  an  abundance  of  amall 
firy  may  be  discovered.  The  cause  of  their 
increase  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained  :  when 
the  Nile  ebbs,  the  fish,  which  in  the  preceding 
season  had  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud, 
retreated  reluctantly  with  the  stream ;  but  at 
the  proper  season,  when  the  river  flows,  this 
spawn  is  matured  into  fish. 

XCiy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy 
grounds  make  use  of  an  oil,  which  they  term 
kiki,  expressed  from  the  SilUcyprian  plant.  In 
Greece  this  plant  springs  spontaneously  without 
any  cultivation,  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  canals  ;  it 
there  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  of 
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a  very  strong  odonr ;  when  gathered  they  ob- 
tain from  it,  either  by  friction  or  pressure,  an 
unct^ou8  liquid,  which  diffuses  an  offensive 
smell,  but  for  burning  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  olives. 

XCV.  The  Egyptians  are  provided  with  a 
remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  are  a 
surprising  number.  As  the  wind  will  not  suf- 
fer  these  insects  to  rise  fiur  from  the  ground,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country 
usually  sleep  in  turrets.  They  who  live  in  the 
marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute ;  each  per- 
son  has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and 
which  they  render  useful  by  night.  They 
cover  their  beds  with  their  nets,'  and  sleep 
securely  beneath  them.  If  they  slept  in 
their  common  habits,  or  under  linen,  the  gnats 
would  not  fail  to  torment  them,  which  they  do 
not  even  attempt  through  a  net. 

XCVI.  Their  vessels  of  burden  are  con- 
structed  of  a  species  of  thorn,  which  resembles 
the  lotos  of  Cyrene,  and  which  distils  a  gum. 
From  this  thorn  they  cut  pkmks  about  two 
cubits  square :  after  disposing  these  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  and  securing  them  strongly  together, 
they  place  from  side  to  side  benches  for  the 
rowers.  They  do  not  use  timber  artificially 
carved,  but  bend  the  planks  together  with  the 
bark  of  the  byblus  made  into  ropes.  They 
have  one  rudder,*  which  goes  through  the  ked 
of  the  vessel ;  their  mast  is  made  of  the  same 
thorn,  and  the  sails  are  formed  from  the  byblus. 
These  vessels  are  haled  along  by  land,  for  un- 
less the  wind  be  very  favourable  they  can  make 
no  way  against  the  stream.  When  they  go  with 
the  current,  they  throw  from  the  head  of  the 
vessel  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,  fastened  to- 
gether with  reeds  ;  they  have  also  a  perforated 
stone  of  the  weight  of  two  talents,  this  is  let 
fall  at  the  stem,  secured  by  a  rope.  The  name 
of  this  kind  of  bark  is  baris,*  which  the  above 


2  With  their  nett-y-An'the  oonntries  of  the  east,  it  b 
at  preaent  a  oommon  practice  to  corer  their  beds  with 
nets,  by  way  of  protectloa  from  tiio  fliee  and  other  in- 


3  One  nMUar.>— When  Herodotna  obsenree  in  this 
place,  tiiat  these  Tessele  had  one  rudder,  it  looks  as  if 
other  ships  had  twa— See  Claodian,  ecna  Hor.  vl  132 : 

Quails  pintlai  puppU 
Orbsg 


Diod.  L  IxxT.  p.  845,  mentions  fire  hondred  ships  which 
had  one  rodder  in  the  stern  and  another  at  the  prow— 
Jortin. 

Bat  Dr  Jortin  most  hare  seen  abundant  proof  in  an. 
dent  anthors,  that  this  was  not  usual :  such  might  easily 
be  produced. 

4  JBarw.>->Plart  of  the  ceremony  in  most  of  the  ancient 


hurdle,  impdled  by  the  tide,  draws  swiftly 
along.  The  stone  at  the  stem  regulates  its 
motion.  They  have  immense  numbers  of  these 
vessels,  and  some  of  them  of  the  burden  of 
many  thousand  talents. 

XCVII.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  cities  only  are  left  conspicuous,  appearing 
above  the  waters  like  the  islands  of  the  JBgean 
sea.  As  long  as  the  flood  continues,  vessels 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  of  the 
river,  but  traverse  the  fields  and  the  plains. 
They  who  then  go  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis, 
pass  by  the  pyramids ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
usual  course,  which  lies  through  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasorus.  If  from 
the  sea  and  the  town  of  Ganopus,  the  traveller 
desires  to  go  by  the  plains  to  Naucratis,  he 
must  pass  by  Anthilla*  and  Archandros. 

XCVIII.  Of  these  places  Anthilla  is  the 
most  considerable:  whoever  may  be  sove- 
reign of  Egypt,  it  is  assigned  perpetually  as 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queen,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  purpose  of  providing 
her  with  sandals;  this  has  been  observed 
ever  since  Egypt  was  tributary  to  Persia.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  other  dty  derives  its 
name  fix>m  Archander,  the  son  of  Pthius,  son- 
in-law  of  Danaus,  and  grandson  of  Achieus. 
There  may  probably  have  been  some  other 
Archander,  for  the  name  is  certainly  not 
Egyptian* 

XCIX.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  asserted 
has  been  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
remarks  or  diligent  inquiry.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  relate  what  I  learned  from  convers- 
ing  with  Egyptians,  to  which  I  shall  occasion- 
ally add  what  I  myself  have  witnessed. — 
Menes,  the  first  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  priests,  effectually  detached  the 
ground  on  which   Memphis*  stands  from  the 


mysteries  consisted  in  carrying  about  a  kind  of  ship  or 
boat;  which  custom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be 
found  to  relate  to  nothing  else  but  Koah  and  the  deluge. 
The  ship  of  Isis  is  well  known.  The  name  of  this,  and  of 
all  the  navicular  shrines,  was  Baris;  which  is  very  re- 
markable, for  it  was  the  very  name  of  the  mountain,  ac- 
cording to  Nicolas  Damasoenus,  on  which  the  ark  of 
Noah  rested.— i7ryan/. 

5  AnthiUay^Waa  probably  the  same  phMse  witli  Oyms. 
copolis;  the  superior  excellence  of  its  wines  made  it  In 
after.timee  celebrated.— Lareft«r. 

6  JfMipAw.]— Authors  are  exceedingly  divided  about 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  The  opinions  of  a  few  of 
the  more  eminent  are  sulOoined. 

Diodorus  Siculus  differs  from  Herodotus  with  regard 
to  the  founder.  "  Udioreus,"  says  he,  «  built  the  dty 
of  Memphis,  which  is  the  most  Ulustrlous  of  aU  the  cities 
of  Egypt." 
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water.  Before  bis  time  the  river  flowed  en- 
tirely along  the  sandy  mountain  on  the  side  of 
Africa.  But  this  prince,  by  constructing  a 
bank  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Memphis,  towards  the  south,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile,'  and  led  it,  by  means  of  a 
new  canal,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountains. 
And  even  at  the  present  period,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  this  artificial  channel 
is  annually  repaired,  and  regularly  defended. 
If  the  river  were  here  once  to  break  its  banks, 
the  town  of  Memphis  would  be  inevitably 
ruined.  It  was  the  same  Menes  who,  upon  the 
solid  ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  first 
built  the  town  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Memphis,  which  is  situate  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  £gypt.  To  the  north  and  the  west  of 
Memphis  he  also  sunk  a  lake,  communicating 
with  the  river,  which,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  towards  the 
east.  He  moreover  erected  on  the  same  spot 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Vulcan. 

C.  The  priests  afterwards  recited  to  me 
from  a  book  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sovereigns  (successors  of  Menes) ;  in 
this  continued  series  eighteen  were  Ethiopians,' 


**  It  is  rery  extraordinary/'  observes  Pococke,  "  that 
the  sttnation  of  Memphit  dioold  not  be  well  known, 
which  WBS  80  gfeat  aiid*faiiioua  a  dty,  and  for  so  long  a 
time  the  capital  of  Egj^**  See  what  this  writer  says 
fiuther  on  the  sul^ect,  vol  L  9GL 

Beddes  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  here  mentioned,  Mem- 
phis was  fiunoos  for  a  temple  of  Venus. 

'*  Is  it  not  astonishing,**  remarks  Sarary,  **  that  the 
rite  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  E^pt,  a  dty  near  seren 
leagues  in  drcumfercnce,  containing  magnificent  tmnples 
and  pflJaces,  which  art  laboured  to  render  eternal,  should 
at  present  be  a  sal^ect  of  dispute  among  the  learned? 
FUny/*  continues  Sarary,  **  removes  the  dilSculty  past 
douBt  The  three  grand  pyramids  seen  by  the  watermen 
from  all  parts  stand  on  a  barren  and  rocky  hill,  between 
Memphis  and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  the  Nile,  two 
from  Memphis,  and  near  the  village  of  Busiris.** 

Mr  Gibbon  doee  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  ancient 
Memphis  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  dedaion. 

**  On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  a  small  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  Ddta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
furlongs  in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
ancient  kings.'* 

D*  Anville,  the  most  accurate  of  all  geographers,  places 
it  fifteen  miles  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  he 
says  corresponds  exactly  with  tlie  measurement  of  three 
schoinL— r. 

1  Diverted  the  courte  of  the  Nile,y~The  course  of  this 
ancient  bod  Is  not  unknown  at  present :  it  may  be  traced 
across  the  desert,  passing  west  of  the  lakes  of  Natroun, 
by  petrified  wood,  masts,  and  lateen  yards,  the  wrecks 
of  vessels  by  which  it  was  anciently  navigated.— ^rtmiry. 

2  Eighteen  tcere  £Mi<q9umr3— These  eighteen  Ethio- 
pian princes  prove  that  the  throne  was  not  always  here- 
ditary in  Egypt— L««reAer. 


and  one  a  female  native  of  the  country,  all  die 
rest  were  men  and  Egyptians.  The  .female 
was  called  Nitocris,  which  was  also  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  princess.  They  aflinn  that 
the  Egyptians  having  slain  her  brother,  wbo 
was  their  sovereign,  she  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  avenge  his  death, 
she  destroyed  by  artifice  a  great  number  of 
Egyptians.  By  her  orders  a  large  subterran- 
eous apartment  was  constructed,  professedly  for 
festivids,  but  in  reality  for  a  different  purpose. 
She  invited  to  this  place  agreat  number  of  those 
Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  principal 
instruments  of  her  biother*s  death,  and  then  by 
a  private  canal  introduoed  the  river  amongst 
them.  They  added,  that  to  avoid  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  she  suffocated  herself  in  an 
apartment  filled  with  ashes. 

CI.  None  of  these  monarchs,  as  my  informers 
rehited,  were  distinguished  by  any  acts  of  mag- 
nificence or  renown,  except  Hdceris,  who  was  the 
last  of  them.  Of  this  prince  various  monu- 
ments  remain.  He  built  the  north  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  sunk  a  lake,  the  di- 
mensions  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 
Near  this  he  also  erected  pyramids,  whose  mag- 
nitude,  when  I  speak  of  the  lake,  I  shall  parti- 
cularize.  These  are  lasting  monumrats  of  his 
fame;  but  as  none  of  the  preceding  princes 
performed  any  thing  memorable,  I  shall  pass 
them  by  in  silence. 

CIL  The  name  of  Sesosdris,"  who  lived  after 
them,  clauns  our  attention.  According  to  the 
priests,  he  was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Ara- 
bian  gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitants  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea.  He  proceeded  yet  farther,  till 
he  came  to  a  sea,  which  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  shoals  was  not  navigable.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt,  as  I  learned  from  the  same  authority, 
he  levied  a  mighty  army,  and  made  a  martial 
progress  by  land,  subduing  all  the  nations  whom 
he  met  with  on  his  march.  Whenever  he  was 
opposed  by  a  people  who  proved  themselves 
brave,  and  who  discovered  an  ardour  for  liberty, 

S  SeiM^rif.]— See  Bouhler's  Chronological  Acooant  of 
the  kings  of  E^^ypt  from  Moerls  to  Cambyses,  according 
to  which  Moeris  died  in  the  year  of  the  workf  S300,  nnd 
was  succeeded  by  Sesostrls  in  3361. 

Diodorus  Siculus  makes  this  prince  posterior  to  Moeris 
by  seven  generations  i  but,  as  Larcher  Justly  observes, 
this  writer  cannot  be  entitled  to  an  eqoal  degree  of  credit 
with  Herodotus.  Sesoetris  has  been  differently  named. 
Tacitus  calls  him  Rhampses :  Scaliger,  both  RhameBscs 
andEgyptns.  He  is  named  Sesostrls  in  IModorusSinilusi 
in  Pliny,  &c.— T. 
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he  erected  columns  in  their  countiy,  upon  which 
he  inscribed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  nation, 
and  how  he  had  here  conquered  by  the  force  of 
his  arms ;  but  where  he  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  upon  similar  columns*  which  he 
erected,  he  added  the  private  parts  of  a  woman, 
expressive  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  people. 

CIII.  Continuing  his  progress,  he  passed 
over  firom  Asia  to  Em'Ope,  and  subdued  the 
countries  of  Scythia  and  Thrace.  *  Here  I  be- 
lieve he  stopped,  for  monuments  of  his  victory 
are  discovered  thus  far,  but  no  fiirther.  On  his 
return  he  came  to  the  river  Phasis ;  but  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  whether  he  left'  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  as  a  colony  in  this  district, 
or  whether  some  of  his  men,  fetigued  with  their 
laborious  service,  remained  here  of  their  own 
accord. 

CIV.  The  Colchians  certainly  appear  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin :  which  indeed,  before  I  had 
conversed  with  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  had 
always  believed.  But  as  I  was  desirous  of  being 
satisfied,  I  interrogated  the  people  of  both 
countries :  the  result  was,  that  the  Colchians 
seemed  to  have  better  remembrance  of  the 
Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  of  the  Colchians. 
The  Egyptians  were  of  opinion  that  the  Col- 
chians were  descended  of  part  of  the  troops  of 
Sesostris.  To  this  I  myself  was  also  inclined, 
because  they  are  black,  and  have  hair  short  and 
curling,^  which  latter  circumstance  may  not, 

4  I7poi»mmtforeo/ttmiw,4ra]--IMod<ni]8  8lcnliisrelatos 
the  same  hx/b^  witii  thk  additiiMi,  tliafe  upon  the  oolniims 
intended  to  oommemorote  the  brar ery  of  the  vaDq[i]iahed, 
Seaoetris  added  the  prirate  parts  of  a  man.— 7*. 

Nona  Ignorans  A  lea  Hermes  caracterlaea  par  lanatnre 
feminfaie,  et  erigee  par  Sesostria  dans  lea  pays  qu*!!  avoit 
eonqnis  sans  reaistanoe,  avoient  ete  fignres  de  la  meme 
maniere ;  on  d,  poor  indique  le  sexe.  Us  avoient  un  tri~ 
oftgUt  par  Jequel  les  E^yptiens  aroient  oootome  de  le 
de^gncr.— Wmkekmmn. 

6  7%)ve«L>— According  to  another  tradition  preserved 
in  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Oetse,  the  bravest  and  most  up. 
right  of  the  Thradans,  vanquished  Sesostria;  and  it  was 
douhtieas  to  secure  his  retreat,  that  he  left  a  detachment 
of  kkis  troops  in  Colchla. 

CuiubuU  irnlit 
CoicfafclMhicortasqiMtiunt:  nt  prima  Boostrls 
iBluierlt  rex  balls  6«tto :  atealdcMoram 
TcRttat,  ho*  Tbabu  patrianunw  rednort  ad  amnnn 
PhMiiM  hM  impcnt  agBb,  ColcliaqM  VDcarl 


6  Whether  h§  Uffl,  $<x3— FUny  aasures  us,  though  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Sesoetris  was  defeated 
by  the  Cokdiiana.— LoroAer. 

7  Hair  short  and  eurfiN^.]— "  That  is,'*  says  Yolney, 
in  Ms  remarlc  on  this  passage,  **  that  the  andent  Egyp- 
tians wwe  real  negroes,  of  the  same  spedes  with  all  the 
natives  of  Africa ;  and  though,  as  mi|^t  be  expected, 
after  mixing  lor  so  many  tigtiB  witii  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nana,  they  have  lost  the  intensity  of  their  first  colour,  yet 


however,  be  insisted  upon  as  evidence,  because 
it  is  common  to  many  other  nations.  But  a  se- 
cond and  better  argument  is,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Colchos,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  are  the 
only  people  who  from  time  immemorial  have 
used  drcumdsion.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine'  acknowledge  that  they 
borrowed  this  custom  from  Egypt.  Those 
Syrians  who  live  near  the  rivers  Thermodon 
and  Parthenius,  and  their  neighbours  the  Ma- 
crones,  confess  that  they  learned  it,  and  that 
too  recently,  from  the  Colchians.  These  are 
the  only  people  who  use  circumcision,  and  who 
use  it  precisely  like  the  Egyptians.  As  this 
practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  £thi> 
opia  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Egyp* 
tians  certainly  communicated  it  to  the  other 
nations  by  means  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course. The  Phoenicians,  who  are  connected 
with  Greece,  do  not  any  longer  imitate  the 
Egyptians  in  this  particular,  their  male  children 
not  being  circumcised. 

CV.  But  the  Colchians  have  another  mark 
of  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  manu- 
facture of  linen  '  is  alike  and  pecidiar  to  those 
two  nations ;  they  have  simikir  manners,  and 
the  same  language.  The  linen  which  comes 
from  Colchis  the  Greeks  call  Sardonian ;  '*  the 
linen  of  Egypt,  Egyptian. 


they  still  retain  strong  marks  of  their  original  coofiHr. 
mation." 

8  Sjfriam  of  PaleHine.'}—^T  Gibbon  tejces  the  oppor. 
tnnity  of  this  passage  to  make  it  i^pcar,  that  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monardiies,  the  Jews  languished 
for  many  ages  the  meet  despised  porti<m  of  their  slaves. 
**  Herodotus,"  says  the  Engtish  historian,  "  who  visited 
Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the  Persian  empire,  slightly  men. 
tions  the  Jews  of  Palestine.'*  ButtMsseemstobeapw. 
tial  quotation ;  for  taking*  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  the  context,  Herodotus  seems  precluded  from  men- 
tioning the  Syrians  of  Palestine  in  this  place  otherwise 
than  sUghtly.~r. 

9  Maaufaeture  of  linen.3— See  chap.  xxxiL  of  this 
book.^r. 

10  Sarieiamaii.>-In  the  original,  forZcf^'iM'f  Larcher 
reoommenda  the  reading  of  2a(S««p/««v,  which  he  Juati- 
lies  by  saying  that  Sardia  waa  a  fhr  mote  proper  and 
convenient  market  for  this  kind  of  linen  than  Sardinia. 

This  latter  country  in  andent  timea  had  the  diaracter 
of  being  remarkably  unhealthy.  **  Remember,"  says 
Cicero,  writing  to  his  brother,  "though  inperfecthealth, 
you  are  in  Sardinia.*'    Martial  also, 

NnUo  iktt  l4ieo  poHl*  •ictodcir,  com  men 
VeMiit,  in  medio  Tibtin,  Suidlnia  mL 

This  country  also  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  phrases: 
Sard!  venales,  risus  Sardnnicus,  Sardonia  tinctura,  &c 
The  first  is  differentiy  explained;  Cicero,  applying  it  to 
Gracchus,  who  after  the  capture  of  Sardinia  wastedmucli 
time  in  selling  his  prisonera,  makes  it  to  signify  any  mat- 
ter  tediously  protracted.     Others,  iqiplying  it  to  the 
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C  VI-  The  greater  part  of  the  pillars  which 
Sesostris  erected  in  the  places  which  he  coiw 
quered  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Some  of 
them  I  myself  have  seen  in  Palestine  of  Syria, 
with  the  private  members  of  a  woman,  and  the 
inscriptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  In 
Ionia  there  are  two  figures  of  this  king  formed 
out  of  a  rock ;  one  is  in  the  way  from  Ephesus 
to  PhocsBS,  the  other  betwixt  Sardis  and  Smyrna. 
Both  of  them  represent  a  man,  five  palms  in 
height ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  javelin,  the  left 
a  bow ;  the  rest  of  his  armour  is  partly  Egyp- 
tian and  partly  Ethiopian.  Across  his  breast, 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt.  "  I  con- 
quered  this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms.'* 
>Vho  the  person  is,  here  represented,  or  of  what 
country,  are  not  specified,  both  are  told  else, 
where.  Some  have  been  induced,  on  examina- 
tion, to  pronounce  this  the  figure  of  Memnon, 
but  they  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

C  VII.  The  same  priests  informed  me  that 
Sesostris  returned  to  Egypt  with  an  immense 
number  of  captives  of  the  different  nations 
which  he  bad  conquered.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  government  in  his  absence,  invited 
him  and  his  fi&mily  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
him ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  he  surrounded 
their  apartments  with  combustibles,  and  set  fire 
to  the  building.'  As  soon  as  Sesostris  discov- 
ered the  villany,  he  deliberated  with  his  wife, 
who  happened  to  be  with  him,  what  measures  to 
pursue ;  she  advised  him  to  place  two  of  their 
six  chUdren  across  the  parts  which  were  burn- 
ing, that  they  might  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  the  rest  This 
Sesostris  executed ;  two  of  the  children  conse- 


Aslattc  Sordis,  make  it  signify  peraons  who  are  reoaL 
The  Sardonic  laogli  is  that  beneath  wiiich  the  aererest 
uneasiness  is  concealed.  *'  Sardinia,**  says  Solinus,  •*  pro- 
duces an  herh  whidi  has  this  singular  propertj,  that 
wrhilst  it  destroys  whoever  eats  it,  it  so  contracts  the 
features,  and  in  particular  of  the  mouth,  into  a  grin, 
as  to  make  the  suffera*  appear  to  die  laugliing.'*  Qfthis 
herb  Solinus  relates  other  strange  properties.  Sardinia 
was  also  ftunous  for  a  very  beautiful  colour,  whence  Sar- 
donia  tinctura  was  made  to  rignify  a  modest  blush.  See 
Pliny,  Solinus,  HoffiDuan,  Scc-^T. 

1  Sstfinto  the  buUding.y^Diodoina  SIcnhis  relates 
the  matter  dlfierently.  The  brother  of  Sesostris  made 
Mm  and  his  attendants  drunk,  and  in  the  night  aet  fire 
to  his  apartment  The  guards  being  intoxicated,  were 
unable  to  assist  their  master ;  but  Sesostris,  imploring 
the  interpodtion  of  the  gods,  fortunately  escaped.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  deities  in  general,  and  to 
Vulcan  in  particular,  to  whose  kindness  prlndpaUy  he 
thought  himself  indebted^r. 


8  NutMTOtu  etmab.y—'ProhtJalj  one  reason  why 
Sesostris  opened  canals,  was  to  prerent  these  hottftd 
inundations,  as  well  as  tojoonrey  water  to  thoae  places 
wliere  they  might  think  proper  to  hare  Tillages  ba&t,  and 
to  wata*  the  lands  more  oonyeniently,  at  such  times  aa 
the  waters  might  retire  early;  for  they  might  find  by 
experience,  after  the  canals  were  opened,  that  instead  of 
apprehending  inundations,  tiiey  had  greater  reaacm,  as  «t 
present,  to  fear  a  want  of  water.— Pooodfctf. 

There  are  still  eighty  canals  in  i^gypt  like  riven,  ser. 
eral  of  which  are  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  in 
lungth.— Savory. 

The  same  author  adds,  that  the  chain-buckets  need  La 
E^ypt  to  dIspOTse  the  water  over  the  high  lands  gave  to 
Archimedes,  dnring  his  voyage  in  Egypt,  the  idea  of  his 
ingenious  screw,  which  is  still  in  use- 

A  coxmtry  where  nothing  is  ao  sddom  met  with  as  « 
spring,  and  where  rain  is  an  extraordinary  pheaoiusion, 
could  only  have  been fertiliaedby  the  NUcb  Accordingly, 
from  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  foorseore  eacu 
sideraUe  canals  were  digged  at  the  entranoa  of  the  Uag. 
dom,  beddes  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  which  distri- 
buted these  waters  all  over  Egypt~ Asynat 

S  Origin  of  g»om«lfy.>-The  natives  of  Thebea,  above 


quently  perished,  the  remainder  were  saved        I 
with  their  father. 

CVIIL  Sesostris  did  not  omit  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  brother :  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
he  employed  the  captives  of  the  different  natioDs 
he  had  vanquished  to  collect  those  immense 
stones  which  were  employed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan.  They  were  also  compelled  to  make 
those  vast  and  numerous  canals*  by  which 
Egypt  is  intersected.  In  consequence  of  their 
involuntary  labours,  Egypt,  which  was  before 
conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  travelled  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for  both. 
The  canals  occur  so  often,  and  in  ao  many 
winding  directions,  that  to  journey  on  horaeback 
is  disagreeable,  in  carriages  impossible.  The 
prince  however  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
motive:  before  his  time  those  who  inhabited 
the  inland  parts  of  the  countiy,  at  a  distance 
firom  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  suf- 
fered  great  distress  firom  the  want  of  vrater,  of 
which  they  had  none  but  frojn  muddy  wells. 

CIX.  The  same  authority  informed  me,  that 
Sesostris  made  a  regular  distribution  of  the 
lands  of  Egypt  He  assigned  to  each  Egyp- 
tian a  square  piece  of  ground ;  and  his  revenues 
were  drawn  firom  the  rent  which  every  indivi- 
dual annually  paid  him.  Whoever  vras  a 
sufferer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  was 
permitted  to  make  the  king  acquainted  with  bis 
I  loss.  Certain  officers  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man 
might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  It  may  not 
be  improbable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  geometry,*  and  that  the  Greeks  learned 
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it  from  h«fice.  As  to  the  pole,  the  gnomon,* 
and  the  division  of  the  day  *  into  twelve  parts, 
the  Gieeks  received  them  from  the  Babylo- 


Bllothen,  were  renoimed  for  their  frestwtedom.  Their 
improtrements  in  geometry  are  thought  to  have  been 
owteff  to  the  nature  of  their  oonntry;  for  ttie  land  of 
lugypt  being  annually  overflowed,  and  all  property  con. 
founded,  they  were  obliged  upon  the  retreat  of  the  waters 
to  have  recourse  to  geometrical  dedsloD,  in  order  to  de. 
terndne  the  limits  of  their  powaioloai.— g/ynrf. 

4  The  pole,  the  gnomoH.y-^TtiA  text  la  a  literal  tnuttla- 
tion  of  the  original,  to  which  as  it  stands  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  annex  any  meaning.  My  own  opinion, 
from  reflecting  on  the  context,  is,  that  It  dgnifles  a  dial 
with  Iti  index.  Wesseiing,  in  liis  note  on  this  passage, 
informs  us  from  Pollux,  that  many  considered  wt)n$r  and 
AftX^iet  as  synonymous  expressions.  Scaliger  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  to  which  WetfseHng  himself  accedes.  Sal- 
maaias  thinks  difltorently,  and  says  of  this  particular  pas. 
sagie,  ne  hoc  quidem  quldquam  ad  horologiorum  usum 
fiM^t  Larcher<»  interpretation  seems  far.fetched.  "He,** 
says  the  learned  fyendiman,  <*who  wishes  to  form  a 
aular  quadrant  must  necessarily  know  tiie  altitude  of  the 
pole.**— When  it  is  considered  that  the  more  ancient  dials 
were  divided  by  the  flrst  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I 
cannot  help  adhering  to  the  interpretation  I  have  given 
ofit.— r. 

5  I)tnwoM  (if  a«d<gF.>-From  this  passage  it  appears, 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  day  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts :  at  the  same  time  we  may  not  condudo, 
with  Leo,  AUatlus,  and  WeaaeUng,  that  to  these  twelve 
parts  the  name  of  houn  was  given.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  when  the  twenty  Jour  parts  of  the  day  were  flrst 
distinguislied  by  the  name  ci  hours,  bat  It  was  doubtless 
very  late;  and  the  passages  dted  from  Anacreon  and 
Xenophon  to  prove  the  contrary  ought  not  to  be  inter, 
preted  by  what  we  call  hours. 

Hie  passage  in  Anacreon,  fMemmrtut  sr«0*  w(«m^,  means 
nothing  more  than  tiie  middle  of  the  night  "Stmrn 
•f*Ar^  hi  Homer,  wfaidi  signifies  an  advanced  tfane  of 
the  night,  is  explained  by  the  scholiast  4  v«v  ^««#w 


«e«»  the  very  expression  of  Anacreon.  The  passage  from 
XenoplMm  Is  not  more  decisive.— LarcAer. 

Upon  tills  sul^ect  we  have  the  following  curious  note 
In  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis :— Of  the  dials  of  the 
andents  we  may  form  someldeafrvm  the  following  exam- 
ple :  Palladius  RutUios,  who  lived  about  the  flOh  century, 
and  who  has  left  us  a  treatlBe  on  agriculture,  has  put  at 
the  end  of  every  month  a  taUe,  in  which  one  secathe  oor. 
respondence  of  the  divialons  of  the  day  to  the  dlflbrent 
leqgtfcs  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  It  most  be  observ- 
ed in  the  first  place,  that  this  correspondence  is  the  same 
in  the  months  equally  distant  from  the  solstice,  January 
and  Deeemher,  February  and  November,  &e.  Secondly, 
that  the  length  of  the  shadow  is  the  saaM  for  the  hours 
equally  distant  from  the  mid^day  point  The  following 
is  the  table  for  January. 
Hours. 

L  and  XL 

II.  and  X. 

IILandlX.    . 

IV.  and  VIII. 

V.  and  VII. 


ex.  Except  Sesoetris,  nomonardi  of  Egypt 
was  ever  master  of  Ethiopia.  This  prince 
placed  as  a  monument*  some  marble  statues 
before  the  temple  of  Volcau:  two  of  these 
were  tldity  cubits  in  height,  and  represented 
him  and  his  queen;  four  others,  oi  twenty 
cubits  each,  represented  his  four  children.  A 
long  time  afterwards,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
was  desirous  of  placing  before  these  a  statue  of 
himself,'  but  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  violently 
opposed  it,  urging  that  the  actions  of  Darius 
were  far  less  splendid  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  This  latter  prince  had  yanquish- 
ed  as  many  nations  as  Darius,  and  had  also 
subdued  the  Scythians,,  who  had  never  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Darius.  Therefore,  says  he,  it 
can  never  be  just  to  place  before  the  statues  of 
Sesostris  the  figure  of  a  prince,  whose  exploits 
have  not  been  equally  illustrious.  They  told 
me  that  Darius  forgave  this  remonstrance.' 

CXL  On  the  ^c^th  of  Sesostris,  ids  son 
Pheron,'  as  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  This  prince  undertook  no  mili- 
tary expedition ;  but  by  the  action  I  am  going  to 
relate  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes : — When  the 
Nile  was  at  its  extreme  height  of  eighteen  cubits, 
and  had  overflowed  the  fields,  a  sudden  wind 
arose  which  made  the  waters  impetuously  swell ; 
at  this  juncture  the  prince  hurled  a  javelin  into 
the  vortex  of  the  stream :  he  was  in  a  moment 


Feet 
.     .    w 

.       .  19 

-  .  15 

-  -  18 
-  10 

Vt  -        ,        -        -       9 

This  dial  seems  to  have  been  adapted  for  tlie  climate  of 

Rome.    Similar  dials  were  construrtiHl  for  the  diniate  of 


6  Placed  as  a  monumenty-'lMccher,  in  his  version, 
adds  in  this  place,  **  to  commemorate  the  danger  he  had 

sped.'*  The  text  wiU  not  Justify  this  version,  though 
the  learned  Ftanchmaa**  opinion,  that  this  is  the  implied 
meaning,  rests  on  the  positivo  assertion  of  Diodorus 
Steuhis,  who,  relating  the  fact  of  the  statues  dreomstan. 
tially,  adds  that  they  were  erected  by  Sesostris  in  gratl. 
tude  to  Vulcan,  by  whose  interposition  he  escaped  the 
treachery  of  his  brother.— T. 

7  A  tiatue  of  himsel/,y^After  a  series  of  ages,  when 
I^gypt  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Persia,  Darius, 
the  falher  of  Xerxes,  was  desiroos  of  pladny  an  image  of 
himself  at  Memphis,  before  the  statue  of  Sesostris.  This 
was  strenuously  oppoeed  by  the  chief  priest,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  his  order,  who  asserted  that  the  acts  of  Darius 
had  not  yet  surpassed  those  of  Sesostris.  The  king  did 
not  take  this  freedom  amiss,  but  was  rather  pleased  with 
it;  saying,  that  if  ho  lived  as  long  as  Sesostris,  he  would 
endeavour  to  equal  him.— Dtodoritf  Sicuku. 

8  Forgone  thU  rtfmon#/nsrno».>-It  does  not  however 
appear  ftum  hence  that  Darius  was  ever  in  Egypt.  The 
resistance  of  the  chief  priest  might  probably  be  told  him, 
and  he  ndg^t  fo^vo  it  It  appears  by  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  that  Darius  attacked  and  conquered  this 
country ;  if  so,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  might  personally  op. 
pose  Darius.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  is  of  no  weight 
compared  with  that  of  our  historian ;  and  probably,  in 
that  writer,  instead  of  Darius  wo  should  read  Xerxes.— 
Larcher, 

9  Pheron.y^lWA  prince  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  first  Egyptian  Pharaoh.— T. 
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deprived  of  sight,  and  continued  blind  for  the 
space  of  ten  yean ;  in  the  eleventh  an  oiiide 
was  communicated  to  him  from  Butos,  intimat- 
ing that  the  period  of  his  punishment  was  ex- 
pired, and  that  he  should  recover  his  sight  by 
washing  his  eyes  with  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  known  any  man  but  her  husband. 
Pheron  first  made  the  experiment  with  the 
urine  of  liis  own  wife,  and  when  this  did  not 
succeed  he  applied  that  of  other  women  indis- 
criminately.  Having  at  length  recovered  his 
sight,  he  aseembleif  all  the  women,  except  her 
whose  urine  had  removed  his  calamity,  in  a  dty 
which  is  to  this  day  called  Erythrebolos  ;■  all 
these,  with  the  town  itself,  he  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  married  the  female  who  had  deserved  his 
gratitude.  On  his  recovery  he  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  all  th«  more  celebrated  temples ;  to 
that  of  the  Sun  he  sent  two  obelisks  too  remark- 
able to  be  unnoticed :  each  was  formed  of  one 
solid  stone,  one  hundred  cubits  hig^  and  eight 
broad. 

CXII.  The  successor  of  Pheron,  as  the 
same  priests  informed  me,  was  a  citizen  of 
Memphis,  whose  name  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  Proteus.'  His  shrine  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Memphis,  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  and  is  very  magnificently  deco- 
rated. The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  dwell  in  its 
vicinity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  place  is 
denominated  the  Tyrian  camp.  In  this  spot, 
consecrated  to  Proteus,*  there  is  also  a  small 

1  JK«yMf«ftofe».3— DiodoruB  Sicalas  calls  this  place 
HeUopoUs;  and  says  that  the  woman,  throagfa  whMe 
means  Fheron  was  cured  of  Us  bUndneas,  was  the  wife 
of  a  gardener.— 7*. 

2  Pf«l0ii«.3— Frotens  was  an  Egyptian  title  of  the 
deity,  nnder  whldi  he  was  worshipped  both  at  Fharoe 
and  St  Memphis.  He  was  the  same  as  Oairls  and  Cano- 
bns,  and  particolarly  the  god  of  mariners,  who  oonflned 
his  department  to  the  sea.  FVom  henoe  I  think  we  may 
mirsTel  the  mystery  about  the  pilot  of  Menelaas,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  named  Canopns,  and  to  Itaye  given 
name  to  the  principal  sea-port  in  Egypt— ifryoMl 

Ko  antique  figure  has  yet  been  met  with  of  Proteus : 
upon  this  drcunutanoe  Mr  Spence  remarlcs,  that  Ids 
duuracter  was  Ikr  more  manageable  for  poets,  tlian  for 
sculptors  or  painters.  The  former  might  very  well  de- 
scrUM  all  the  rarlety  of  shapes  that  he  could  put  on,  and 
point  out  the  trandtfon  from  one  to  the  other,  but  tiie 
artists  must  have  been  otmtent  to  show  him  either  In  Ids 
own  natural  shape,  or  in  some  one  alone  of  all  his  Tari- 
ousfonns.  Of  this  deity  the  beet  description  is  giyen  in 
the  Oeorglcs  of  VirgiL— 7. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  if  we  were  to  write  the  Elgyp- 
tfap  name  of  Proteus,  as  given  by  the  Oreelcs,  in  FhoniL. 
dan  characters,  we  should  make  use  of  the  same  letters 
we  pronounce  Fharao ;  the  final  o  in  the  Hebrew  is  an 
h,  which  at  the  end  of  words  fkvquently  beoomes  <.— 


temple,  dedicated  to  Venus  Ae  stnmger :'  this 
Venus  I  conjecture  is  no  other  than  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndaris,  because  she,  I  was  told, 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  because  this  building  is  dedicated  to  Venus 
the  stranger ;  no  other  temple  of  Venus  is  dis. 
tinguished  by  this  appellation. 

CXIIL  To  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  *  of 
Helen,  these  priests  answered  as  follows  -.  Paris 
having  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  whs  re- 
turning  home,  but  meeting  with  contrary  winds 
in  the  iEgean,  he  was  driven  into  the  Egyptian 
sea.  As  the  winds  continued  unfiivourable,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to  Taridiea: 
in  this  pUoe  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whidi 
still  remains;  if  any  slave  fled  to  this  for 
refuge,  and  in  testimony  of  his  consecrating 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  god,  submitted  to 
be  marked  with  certain  sacred  characters,  no 
one  was  suffered  to  molest  him.  This  custom 
has  been  strictly  observed,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion  to  the  present  period.  The  servants  of 
Paris,  aware  of  the  privileges  of  this  temple, 
fled  thither  from  their  master,  and  with  the 
view  of  injuring  Paris,  became  the  supplianU 
of  the  divinity.  They  published  many  accusa- 
tions against  their  master,  disclosing  the  whole 
affair  of  Helen,  and  the  wrong  done  to  Mene- 
laus :  this  they  did  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  but  also  before  Thonis,  *  the  gover- 
nor of  the  district 

CXIV.  Thonis  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Memphis,  with  orders  to  say  thus  to 
Proteus  :  "  There  is  arrived  here  a  Trojan,  who 

3  Vemu  tkt  Strtmger.y-lt  is  doubtless  this  Venna  to 
whom  Horaoe  alludes  in  the  following  verses : 
Oh  qua  bcatam  diTa  laiM*  Cypnua,  at 
Bf  Mnphlm  canBlcm  SlthonU  niT« 


of  this  temple,  and  tells  oa  that  aome 
beliered  It  dedicated  to  the  Moon.— 7. 

4  Inguiriei  on  the  nil^^sel}— Upon  no  sol^ect,  ancimt 
or  modem,  have  writers  been  more  divided,  ^Mm  aboat 
the  precise  period  of  the  Trq|an  war.  larvher,  after 
discussing  this  matter  very  ftally,  in  his  essay  on  ciironoU 
ogy,  is  of  opinion,  and  his  arguments  appear  to  me  at 
least,  satisfiietory,  that  it  took  place  about  UQS  years  be. 
fore  the  vulgar  era.— r. 

5  7%ofiw.3— Some  writers  pretend  that  Thonis  was 
prince  of  the  Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  medicine  in  E^rypt  Before  he  saw 
Helen  he  treated  Menelaus  with  greatrespect;  when  he 
had  seen  her  he  made  his  court  to  her,  and  even  endeav . 
oured  to  violate  her  person :  Menelaus  on  h^^iy  this 
put  him  to  death.  Hie  dty  of  Thonia,  and  Thoth,  the 
first  Egyptian  month,  take  their  names  ttom  him. 

TMs  narrative  seems  leas  probable  than  that  of  Henv 
dotus  I  Theth,  or  the  Mercury  of  tiie  E;gyptiaas»  was 
much  more  ancient— £.arcA«r. 
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has  perpetrated  an  atrocious  crime  in  Greece ; 
he  has  seduced  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  has 
carried  her  away,  with  a  great  quantity  of  trea* 
sure;  adyerBe  winds  have  forced  him  hither; 
shall  I  suffer  him  to  depart  without  molestation, 
or  shall  I  seize  his  person  and  property?"  The 
answer  which  Proteus  sent  was  thus  conceived : 
**  Whoever  that  man  is  who  has  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  seize  and  bring  him  before 
me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

GXV.  Thonis  upon  this  seized  Paris,  and 
detaining  his  vessels,  instantly  sent  him  to 
Proteus,  with  Helen  «  and  all  his  wealth :  on 
their  arrival  Proteus  inquired  of  Paris  who  he 
was,  and  whence  he  came :  Paris  faithfully  re- 
lated the  name  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
from  whence  he  last  set  saiL     But  when  Pro- 
teus proceeded  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
Helen,  and  how  he  obtained  possession  of  her 
person,   Paris  hesitated  in  his  answers;  his 
skves  who  had  deserted  him  explained  and 
proved  the  particulars  of  his  guilt;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Proteus  made  this  determina- 
tion :  **lfl  did  not  esteem  it  a  very  heinous 
crime  to  put  any  stranger  to  death,  whom  un- 
favourable winds  have  driven  to  my  coast,  I 
would  assuredly,  thou  most  abandoned  man, 
avenge  that  Greek  whose  hospitality  thou  hast 
8o  treacherously  violated.     Thou  hast  not  only 
seduced  his  wife,  but,  having  violently  taken 
ber  away,  still  criminally  detainest  h6r ;  and,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  thou  hast  robbed  and 
plundered  him  !  But  as  I  can  by  no  means  pre- 
vail  upon  myself  to  put  a  stranger  to  death,  you 
I  shall  suffer  to  depart ;  the  woman  and  your 
wealth  I  shall  detain,  till  the  Greek  himself 
thinks  proper  to  demand  her.— Do  you  and' 
your  companions  depart  within  three  days  from 
my  coast,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies." 
CXVL  Thus,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
the  priests,  did  Helen  come  to  the  court  of 
Proteus.     I  conceive  that  this  circumstance 
could  not  be  unknown  to  Homer;  but  as  he 
thought  it  less  ornamental  to  his  poem,  he  for- 
bore to  use  it     That  he  actually  did  know  it, 
is  evident  from  that  part  of  the  Iliad  where  he 
describes  the  voyage  of  Paris ;  this  evidence  he 

S  TUa  incident  of  the  detention  of  Helen  by  Proteus, 
is  the  argument  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

The  poet  supposes  that  Helen  nerer  was  at  TTof  ,  but 
that  ftris  carried  thither  a  cloud  in  her  form:— On  the 
death  of  Proteus,  Us  son  Theaclymenus  prepared  to  make 
Helen  his  wife ;  at  tMs  Juncture  Menelaus  was  driren 
on  the  coast,  saw  Helen  ngain,  and  with  her  concerted 
i  their  return  to  Greece.— r. 


has  no  where  retracted.  He  informs  us,  that 
Paris,  after  various  wanderings,  at  length  arriv- 
ed  at  Sidon,  in  Phcenicia;  it  is  in  the  Bravery 
of  Diomed ;'  the  passage  is  this: 

Tluire  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 

Sidimlaii  maids  embnrfder'd  every  pvt ; 

When  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bora; 

Wtth  Helen  tonrUng  on  the  Tjiian  shore. 

avLsoa 
He  again  introduces  this  subject  in  the  Odyssey ; 
These  drugs,  so  Mendly  to  the  joys  of  life. 
Bright  Helen  leam'd  from  Thona'B  tanperiai  wife; 
"Who  8way*d  the  sceptre  where  proliflc  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fatten'd  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mlx'd,  the  direful  bane 
Of  regetable  Tenom  taints  the  plain. 

Od.  iv.  815. 

Menelaus  also  says  thus  to  Telemachus : 

Jjoiag  on  the  Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined. 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prosperous  wind : 
No  rows  had  wo  preferr*d,  no  Tictim  slain. 
For  this  the  gods  each  ftirourlng  gale  restrain. 
Od.  iv.  iia 
In  these  passages   Homer  confesses  himself 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt ; 
for  Syria  borders  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Phoeni- 
dans,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  inhabit  part  of 
Syria. 

C  X  V 1 1.  Of  these  the  last  passage  confirms 
sufficiently  the  argument,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  former,  that  the  Cyprian  versesP  were 


7  Bravery  of  DiomeAy-Tbe  different  parts  of  Homer*s 
poems  were  known  andently  by  names  taken  from  the 
subjects  treated  in  them :  Ilius  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad 
was  called  the  Bravery  of  Diomed;  and  in  like  manner 
the  eleventh  the  Bravery  ofAgamemnon;  the  tenth  the 
NigM-wateh,  or  the  Daath  of  Dolon,  ^. ;  all  of  which 
titles  are  prefixed  to  the  respectire  books  in  Clarke's  and 
other  editions  fhmi  Eustathius :— See  also  iEUan,  Yar. 
Hist  Book  xiH  c  14  This  division  was  more  ancient 
than  that  into  books,  and  therefore  does  not  always  coin- 
cide with  it:  thus  the  second  lUad  has  two  names,  the 
Dream  or  the  THoJ,  and  the  Caialogue;  whereas  four 
or  five  books  of  the  Odyssey  are  supposed  to  beoompris. 
ed  ni^er  the  name  of  the  Story  of  Alehume.  Yal<!naer 
erroneously  supposed  Uds  to  be  a  later  division  of  the 
grammarians,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  whidi  evidently 
refers  to  it— T. 

8  OKPriaiiMrMf.3— Onthesul^ectafthesevenesthe 
following  sentence  occurs  in  Athennus. 

**  The  person  who  composed  the  Cyprian  verses,  whe- 
ther he  was  some  Cyprian  or  Stasinus,  ot  by  whatever 
name  he  chooses  to  be  distinguished,**  &c  FVom  which 
it  spears,  that  Athenseus  had  no  idea  of  their  befang 
written  by  Homer.  But  we  are  told  by  ^ian,  in  Ids 
Various  History,  that  Homer  certainly  did  compose  these 
verses,  and  gave  them  as  a  marriage  portion  willi  his 
daughter.— See  .£lian,  book  ix.  dmp.  15,  in  tiio  note  to 
which,  this  subject  is  amply  discussed. 
I  The  suldect  of  this  poem  was  the  TTqjan  war  After  the 
Mrth  of  Helen.  Venus  caused  this  princess  to  be  bom, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  promise  Fkris  an  arcompUdicd 
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never  written  by  Homer  These  relate  that 
Paris,  in  company  with  Helen,  asfdsted  by  a 
favourable  wind  and  sea,  passed  in  three  days 
from  Sparta  to  Troy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as- 
serted in  the  Iliad,  that  Paris,  after  carrying 
away  Helen,  wandered  about  to  various  places. 
CX  VIIL  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
ther all  that  the  Greeks  relate  concerning  Troy 
had  any  foundation  in  truth;  and  the  same 
priests  instructed  me  in  the  foUowingparticulars, 
which  they  learned  from  Menelaus  himself. 
After  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  Teucris,  to  assist  Mene- 
laus; they  disembarked  and  encamped:  they 
then  despatched  ambassadors  to  Troy,  whom 
Menelaos  himself  accompanied.  On  theirarrival 
they  made  a  formal  demand  of  Helen,  and  of 
the  wealth  which  Paris  had  at  the  same  time 
dandestinely  taken,  as  well  as  general  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury.  The  Trojans  then  and 
afterwards  uniformly  pereisted  in  declaring  that 
they  had  among  them  neither  the  person  nor 
the  wealth  of  Helen,  but  that  both  were  in 
Egypt;  and  they  thought  it  hard  that  they 
shoidd  be  made  responsible  for  what  Proteus 
king  of  Egypt  certainly  possessed.  The  Greeks 
believing  themselves  deluded,  hud  siege  to  Troy, 
and  persevered  till  they  took  it  But  when 
Helen  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  captured  town, 
and  the  same  assertions  concerning  her  were 
continued,  they  at  length  obtained  credit,  and 
Menehuis  himself  was  despatched  to  Proteus. 

CXIX.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Egypt  he 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis.  On  his  rekt- 
ing  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  was  honourably 
entertained ;  Helen,  who  had  been  treated  with 
respect,  was  restored  to  him,  and  with  her,  all 
his  treasures.  Inattentive  to  these  acts  of 
kindness,  Menelaus  perpetrated  a  great  enor. 
mity '  against  the  Egyptians :  the  winds  pre- 


venting his  departure,  he  took  two  children'  of 
the  people  aH  the  country,  and  with  great  bar- 
barity ofiered  them  in  sacrifice.  As  soon  as 
the  circumstance  was  known,  univenal  iodig- 
nation  was  ezdted  against  him,  and  he  w» 
pursued ;  but  he  fled  by  sea  into  Afriea,  and 
the  Egyptians  oould  trace  him  no  further.  Of 
the  above  facts,  some  they  knew,  as  having 
happened  among  themsdves,  and  others  woe 
the  result  of  much  diligent  inquiry. 

CXX.  This  intelligence  oonceming  Helen 
I  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  «4iich 
I  am  indiued  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  if 
Helen  had  been  actually  in  Troy,  they  would 
certainly  have  restored  her  to  the  Greeks,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Paris.  Piiam  and 
his  connections  could  never  have  been  so  in- 
fiUuated,  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  ot 
themselves  and  their  children,  merely  that  Paris 
might  enjoy  Hden ;  but  even  if  such  had  been 
their  determination  at  first,  stifl  after  having 
lost,  in  their  different  contests  with  the  Gieeks, 
many  of  their  countrymen,  and  amofig  these,  if 
the  poets  may  be  believed,  se>'eral  of  their 
king's  own  sons,  I  eannot  imagine  but  that 
Priam,  even  if  he  had  married  her  hiosuelf, 
would  have  restored  Helen,  if  no  other  means 
had  existed  of  averting  these  cahimities.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  Paris  was  not  the  imme- 
diate heir  to  the  crown,  for  Hector  was  his 
superior  both  in  age  and  virtue :  Paris,  there- 
fore, conld  not  have  possessed  any  remaikahlc 
induence  in  the  state,  neither  wmdd  Hector 
have  countenanced  the  misconduct  of  his  bro- 
ther, fitNn  which  he  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his 
countiyroen,  had  experienced  so  many  and  such 


bcaaty;  to  this  Jupiter,  by  the  advice  of  Moiniu,  had 
ronaented,  in  order  to  destroy  the  human  race  again  by 
the  war  of  IVoy,  which  was  to  taice  place  on  her  aocoont 
As  the  author  of  this  poem  refers  all  the  events  of  this 
war  to  Venus,  goddess  of  Cyprus,  the  worlc  was  called 
by  her  name.  «« It  is  evident."  says  M.  Larcher  in  con- 
tinuation, **that  Herodotus  would  have  told  the  name 
of  the  author,  had  he  known  it'* 

1  Great  enormitff.']'-lt  was  Satiun,  according  to  the 
poets  and  historians,  wlio  first  introduced  the  detestable 
custom  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Saturn  of  the  heathens, 
according  to  the  best  writers,  was  the  Abraham  of 
Scripture.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettros,  &c  there  are  two  curious  dissertsttiona  on  the 
sul^ect  of  human  sacrifices ;  the  oue  asserting  the  truth 
of  these  on  the  authorities  of  Hanethon,  Sanchoniathon, 
Herodotus,  Pansanias,  JoM^phus,  &c  &c  by  M.  l*Abbe 
dc  Bobsy;  the  othtT  by  M.  Monln,  denying  them  alto- 


gether, from  the  roascm  of  the  thing  itself,  and  from  want 

of  suflideut  and  satisfactory  evidence.    The  principal 

furgunents  of  both  may  be  seen  in  tiie  Choix  dee  Mr. 

moires  de  rAcademio  dei  Inscriptions  &c>  pabUahcd  in 

this  country  by  Maty. 
8  Two  eftiMfvn.]— This  was  donbtieas  to  appease  the 

winds,    niis  kind  of  saorifioe  \na  Imquent  fa  Gn««r, 

but  detestable  in  E^erypt. 

HwigiiiM  pUcaMlt  TCBloa  cl  ttqfiM»  cbm.— r(fs«. 

See  Book  vii.  chap.  191.— LorcAcr. 

In  the  early  times  of  all  religions,  when  nations  were 
yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  q»tne«s  or 
tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of  snpentitkm,  wMrh 
among  many  other  horrors  produced  that  of  htmm  *a. 
crifice.^Lord  Sha^letbury. 

That  the  custom  of  human  sacrifiee,  alike  cruel  ana 
absurd,  givra  wny  but  very  slowly  to  the  voice  of  aatarv 
and  of  reason,  is  evident  firom  its  having  been  prartised 
at  so  late  a  period  by  the  enlightened  peopk»  of  Oi«Mt>. 
Porphyry  also  informs  us,  that  even  In  his  time,  wiio 
lived  833  years  after  the  Christian  era,  human  sacrifices 
were  common  in  Arcadia  and  at  Carthage.— 7. 
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..        great  calamities.    But  the  restoration  of  Helen 
,         was  not  in  their  power,  and  the  Greeks  placed 
,,         no  dependence  on  their  assertions,  which  were 
,         indisputably  true ;  but  all  this,  with  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  Troy,  might  be  ordained 
by  Providence,  to  instruct  mankind  that  the 
gods  proportioned  punishments  to  crimes. 

CXXI.  The  same  instructots&rther  told  me, 
that  Proteus  was  succeeded  by  Rhampsinitus :' 
he  built  the  west  entmce  of  the  temple  of 
Vulean ;  in  the  aame  situation  he  also  erected 
two  statues,  twenty- five  cubits  in  height  That 
which  fiiees  the  north  the  Sgyptians  call  sum- 
mer, the  one  to  the  south  winter  t  this  Utter  is 
treated  with  no  manner  of  respect,  but  they 
worship  the  former,  and  make  offerings  before 
it.  This  prince  possessed  such  abundance  of 
wealth,  that  so  far  from  suijiassing,  none  of  his 
successors  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence.  For 
the  security  of  his  riches,  he  constructed  a  stone 
edifice,  oonneoted  with  his  palace  by  a  walL 
The  man  whom  he  employed,*  with  a  dishonest 
view  so  artfully  disposed  one  of  the  stones,  that 
two  or  even  one  person  might  remove  it  Irom 
its  i^aee.  In  this  buildimif,  when  completed, 
the  king  deposited  his  treasures.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  artist  found  his  end  approaching ; 
and  having  two  sons,  he  called  them  both  be- 
fore him,  and  informed  them  in  what  manner, 
with  a  view  to  their  future  emolument  and  pros- 
perity, he  had  built  the  king's  treasury.  He 
then  explained  the  particular  circumstance  and 
situation  of  the  stone,  gave  them  minutely  its 
dimensions,  by  observance  of  which  they  might 
become  the  managers  of  the  king's  richa.  On 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  were  not  long 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  their  secret 
Under  the  advantage  of  the  night,  they  visited 
the  building,  discovered  and  removed  the  stone, 
andcarriedaway  with  them  a  large  sum  of  money. 
As  soon  as  the  king  entered  the  apartment,  he 
saw  the  vessek  which  contained  his  money 
materially  diminished :  he  was  astonished  be- 
yond  measure,  for  as  the  seals  were  unbroken, 
and  every  entrance  pn^>erly  secured,  he  could 
not  possibly  direct  bis  suspicion  against  any 
one.  This  was  several  times  repeated;  the 
thieves  continued  their  visits,  and  the  king  as 

S  AkmvMMtafcJ-Diodonu  flieuloa  adto  him  BJienu 
pMi.  He  gimtij  oppraiied  hii  «ali)ects  by  Us  avarioe 
■Bd nrtortioiw:  Iw  ■mswod  in  gold  and  vlrer  four huo- 
dBed  tiMHiniMl  tsloiti;  a  most  iaoredible  Sam.— Laraftar. 

4  Tks  MO*  tekom  A#  tfwyftywL]  Pmw nlin  relate*  a 
■imUarlable  of  TMiphoniiiB,  wIwm  eave  became  so  fa- 
mous.—LarcAer. 


,  regularly  saw  his  money  decrease.  To  effect  a 
discovery,  he  ordered  some  traps  to  be  pUiced 
j  romid  the  vessels,  which  contained  hia  riches. 
The  robbers  came  as  before ;  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeding as  usual  directly  to  the  vessels,  was 
caught  in  the  snare :  as  soon  as  he  was  seosible 
of  his  situation,  he  called  his  brother,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  it;  he  withal  entreated  him 
to  cut  off  his  head  without  a  moment's  deby, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his  own  detec- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  life ;  he  approved 
and  obeyed  his  advice,  and  replacing  properly 
the  stone,  he  returned  home  with  the  head  of 
his  brother.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  king 
entered  the  apartment,  and  seeing  the  body  se- 
cured in  the  snare  without  a  head,  the  building 
in  no  part  disturbed,  nor  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  one  having  been  there,  he  was  more  as- 
tonished than  ever.  In  this  perplexity  he  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  hanged  from  the  wall, 
and  having  stationed  guards  on  the  spot,  he  di- 
rected them  to  seize  and  bring  before  him  who- 
ever should  discover  any  symptoms  of  compas- 
sion or  sorrow  at  sight  of  the  deceased.  The 
mother  beuigmuch  exasperated  at  this  exposure 
of  her  son,  threatened  the  surviving  brother, 
that  if  he  did  not  contrive  and  execute  some 
means  of  removing  the  body,  she  would  imme- 
diately go  to  the  king,  and  disclose  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  robbery.  The  young  man 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  alter  the  woman's  deter- 
mination ;  he  therefore  put  in  practice  the  fol- 
lowing expedient : — He  got  together  some  asses, 
which  he  loaded  with  flasks  of  wine ;  he  then 
drove  them  near  the  place  where  the  guards 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  body  of  his  brother ; 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  he  secretly  removed 
the  pegs  from-Uie  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the 
skins,  and  when  he  saw  the  wine  running  about, 
he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  cry  out  vehe- 
mently, with  much  pretended  confusion  and 
distress.  The  sohUers,  perceiving  the  accident, 
instantly  ran  with  vessels,  and  such  wiite  as 
they  were  able  to  catch  they  considered  as  so 
much  gain  to  themselves.  At  first,  with  great 
apparent  anger,  he  reproached  and  abused  them, 
but  he  gradually  listened  to  their  endeavours  to 
console  and  pacify  him  i  he  then  proceeded  at 
leisure  to  turn  his  asses  out  of  the  road,  and  to 
secure  bis  flasks.  He  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation  with  the  guards,  and  affecting  to  be 
pleased  with  the  drollery  of  one  of  them,  he 
gave  them  a  flask  of  wine :  they  accordingly  sat 
down  to  drink,  and  insisted  upon  bis  bearing 
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them  company :  he  complied  with  their  solici- 
tations,  and  a  second  flask  was  presently  the 
effect  of  their  civility  to  him.  The  wine  had 
soon  its  effect,  the  guards  became  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  fell  fiEust  asleep ;  under  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  night,  the  young  man  took  down  the 
body  of  his  brother,  and  in  derision  shaved  the 
right  cheeks  of  the  guards  :  he  placed  the  body 
on  one  of  the  asses,  and  returned  home,  having 
thus  satisfied  his  mother.  When  the  king 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  was  enraged 
beyond  measure;  but  still  determined  on  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  he  contrived  this, 
which  to  me  seems  a  most  improbable '  part  of 
the  story: — He  commanded  his  daughter  to 
prostitute  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
comer,  upon  condition  that,  before  enjoyment, 
each  should  tell  her  the  most  artful  as  well  as 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done;  if  any 
one  should  disclose  the  circumstance  of  which 
he  wished  to  be  informed,  she  was  to  seize  him, 
and  prevent  his  escape.  The  daughter  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  her  father ;  the  thief,  knowing 
what  was  intended,  prepared  still  farther  to 
disappoint  and  deceive  the  king.  He  cut  off 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  from  a  body  recently 
dead,  and  concealing  it  under  his  doak,  he  visit- 
ed the  king*s  daughter :  when  he  was  asked 
the  same  question  as  the  rest,  he  replied,  **  That 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  the 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  was 
caught  in  a  snare  in  the  king's  treasury ;  the 
inost  artful  tiling,  was  his  making  the  guards 
drunk,  and  by  that  means  effecting  the  removal 
of  his  brother's  body.**  On  hearing  this  she 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  but  he,  favoured 
by  the  night,  put  out  to  her  the  dead  arm,  which 
she  seizing  was  thus  deluded,  whilst  he  made 
his  escape.  On  hearing  this  also,  the  king  was 
equally  astonished  at  the  art  and  audacity  of  the 
man;  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  make  a 
proclamation  through  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  that  if  the  offender  would  appear 
before  him,  he  would  not  only  pardon  but  re- 
ward him  liberally.  The  thief,  trusting  to  his 
word,  appeared;  Rhampsinitus  was  delighted 
with  the  man,  and  thinking  his  ingenuity  beyond 
all  parallel,  gave  him  his  daughter.  The  king 
conceived  the  Egyptians  superior  in  subtlety  to 

1  Most  (mpro6a6fe.>- Herodotus,  we  nuy  perceive 
from  this  paauge,  did  not  ImpUdtly  credit  sll  the  priests 
told  hiiDL  MBBiy  other  passages  occur  in  the  process  of 
this  woric,  to  prove  that  oar  historian  was  by  no  means  so 
credttloov  as  has  been  generally  imBgincd.— 7^aro/ier. 


all  the  worid,  but  he  thought  this  Doan  snpcffior 
even  to  the  Egyptians. 

CXXIL  After  this  event,  they  told  me 
that  the  same  king'  descended  alive  beneadi 
the  earth,  to  what  the  Greeks  call  the  infernal 
regions,  where  he  played  at  dice  with  the  god- 
dess Ceres,"  and  alternately  won  and  lofit.*  On 
his  return  she  presented  him  with  a  n^kin 
embroidered  with  gold.  This  period  of  his 
return  was  observed  by  the  Egyptians  as  a 
solemn  festival,  and  has  continued  to  the  time 
of  my  remembrance ;  whether  the  above,  or 
some  other  incident,  was  the  occasion  of  this 
feast,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  detenniiie. 
The  ministers  of  this  solemnity  have  a  vest 
woven  within  the  space  of  the  day,  this  is  wom 
by  a  priest  whose  eyes  are  covered  with  a  ban- 
dage. They  conduct  him  to  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  there  leave 
him.  They  assert,  that  two  wolves  meet  the 
priest  thus  blinded,  and  lead  him,to  the  temple, 
though  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from 
the  city,  and  afterwards  conduct  him  back 
again  to  the  place  where  they  found  him. 

C  XXIII.  Every  reader  must  detennine 
for  himself  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
what  I  have  related ;  for  my  own  part  I  heard 
these  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  think  it 
necessary  to  transcribe  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
ries.   The  Egyptians  esteem  Ceres  and  Bac- 

8  T%e  tame  fttii^.3-.The  kings  of  ^ypt  hwl  mmy 
names  and  titles,  these  names  and  tiUes  have  been 
branched  out  into  persons,  and  inserted  in  the  lista  of 
the  real  monarchs.  I  have  mentioned  of  Oalris,  ttiait  he 
was  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
death ;  the  like  ia  said  of  Oma,  Adonis,  Thamuj;,  and 
TaloSyTulos,  orThoolos.  Lastly,  it  is  said  of  Rhameses, 
whom  Herodotus  caUa  Rhampsinitus,  that  he  deacended 
to  the  mansions  of  death,  and  after  some  stay  retnnied 
to  light  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the  whole 
is  one  and  the  same  history,  and  that  all  titeee  names  are 
titles  of  the  same  person.  They  have  however  beat 
otherwise  esteemed,  and  we  find  them  accordingly  in. 
serted  in  the  listo  of  kings,  by  whk^  means  the  chrono. 
logy  of  Egypt  has  been  greatly  embarraased.— .ffryoHt 

S  Cereff.>-In  the  Greek  Demeter.  **  The  E^gyptaans,** 
says  Diodoms  Sicolns,  **  rated  the  earth  as  the  oomnuNi 
womb  of  all  things.  Meter,  which  the  Gredcs^by  aac^y 
addition,  afterwards  altered  to  Demeter/*— 71 

4  AtterTuUefy  won  and  foit]— Valcnaer  informs  na  in 
a  note,  that  this  circumstance  of  playing  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  and  alternately  conqoering  and  being  conquered, 
has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  no  more,  quan 
Cererem  almam  et  fautricem  vel  vidssfan  inimicam  ex- 
periri,  to  find  agricultural  experiments  sometimea  sac 
cessful  and  sometimee  otiten%ise.  I  think  there  was 
probably  something  also  allegorical  and  mysterioua  in 
the  story— possibly  there  might  be  in  this  feast  somethl^ 
similar  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  particular  men- 
tion of  Ceres  snggesU  that  opinion.— 7. 
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cfaus  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below ; 
they  are  also  the  first  of  mankind  who  have 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  souL*  They 
believe,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
soul  immediately  enters  some  other  animal, 
and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 

5  ImmortaUis  of  the  «o«/>-I1m  doctrine  of  the  re- 
sorrection  was  flnt  entertained  by  the  E^ryptians ;  and 
their  mummies  were  embalmed,  th<*ir  pyramids  were 
constructed,  to  presenre  the  andent  mansion  of  the  sonl 
daring  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  Botthe  attempt 
is  partial  and  unavailinff :  and  it  is  with  a  more  philoso- 
phic spirit  tliat  Mahomet  rdles  on  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breathless 
clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms  that  no  longer 
retain  tlieir  form  or  substance.  The  intermediate  state 
of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  dedde ;  and  tliose  who  most 
firmly  twliere  lier  immaterial  nature  are  at  a  loss  to  un. 
derstand  how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency 
of  the  organs  of  sense. — Gibbon. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  esteemed  the  body  a  Idnd  of 
prison  with  respect  to  the  sooL  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Marcionites,  who  called  the 
death  of  the  body  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.-— 7. 

The  soul,  by  reason  of  its  anxiety  and  impotence, 
bein^  unable  to  stand  by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to 
seek  out  consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  to  which 
siie  ndlieres  and  fixes.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  obaerve 
liow  short  the  most  constant  and  obstinate  maintainors 
of  this  Just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  do  foil,  and  how  weak  their  arguments  are  when 
they  go  about  to  prove  it  by  human  reason.— Ifontoigne. 
To  enumerate  the  various  opinions  which  have  pre^ 
vailed  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  would  be  an  under. 
taUng  alike  arduous  and  unprofitable.  Some  of  the  an- 
rients  considered  it  as  part  of  the  substance  of  Godj 
the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  souls  prevailed,  ac 
oonttng  to  Bayle,  or  rather  subsisted,  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Christian  era :  Averhoes  aflBrmed  its  mor. 
tality,  and  most  of  the  pagan  philosophers  believed  it  to 
be  material;  but  the  arguments  for  its  fanmortality 
which  are  afforded  us  in  the  word  of  God  at  the  same 
time  animate  our  piety,  and  satisfy  our  reason.— ^r. 

I  have  observed  so  many  marks  of  resemblance  be. 
twixt  the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians,  that  1  can  by  no 
means  pennade  myself  that  they  are  the  efl^  of  chance. 
I  love  better  to  believe  that  India  was  dvilixed  by  those 
Egyptians  who  accompanied  Bacchus  or  Sesoatris  in  their 
expeditione.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprised  at 
finding  amongst  the  Indians  E^fyptlan  architecture,  the 
division  o(  the  people  into  tribes,  which  never  inter, 
mingle ;  respect  for  animals,  and  for  the  cow  in  partko. 
Ibt}  the  metempsychosis,  &&  With  regard  to  thislast 
dogma,  I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  did  hot  originate 
in  Egypt,  that  H  hideed  is  not  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  Sesostris  bronghtit  with  them  on 
flieir  retom  from  their  expedition.  **  1  know,**  remarks 
Pansanias,  *•  that  the  Chaldean  and  Indian  magi  have 
been  the  first  who  asswHd  the  immortality  of  the  souL*' 
Besides  Hoses,  who  was  anterior  to  that  prince,  had 
hcardno  mention  of  it;  if  he  did  know  it,  how  could 
he  persuade  himaelf  that  he  was  chosen  to  keep  under  the 
•awB  of  Ood,  and  their  own,  a  people  always  ready  to 
rebel?  It  fs  indeed  known,  that  the  fanmortality  of  the 
sool  was  not  known  to  the  Jews,  but  by  the  commerce 
which  they  had  with  the  Assyrians,  daring  the  time  of 
thelr'captivfty.— XarvA^r. 


of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  k 
finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body. 
They  affirm  that  it  undergoes  all  these  changes 
in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years.  This 
opinion  some  amongst  the  Greeks*  have  at 
difierent  periods  of  time  adopted  as  their  own ; 
but  I  shall  not,  though  I  am  able,  specify  their 


CXXIV.  I  was  also  informed  by  the  same 
priests,  that  till  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus, 
Egypt  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abun- 
dance, but  for  its  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who 
succeeded  this  prince,  degenerated  into  the  ex- 
tremest  profligacy  of  conduct^  He  barred  the 
avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyp- 
tians to  offer  sacrifices ;  he  proceeded  next  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself.  Some 
he  compeUed  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of 
the  Arabian  mountains,  and  drag  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  others  were  appointed  to 
receive  them  in  vessels,  and  transport  ^em  to 
a  mountain  of  Libya.     For  this  service  a  bun- 


6  Some  amongti  the  (?f«dbL>>He  doubtiess  means  to 
speak  of  Pherecydee  of  Syros,  and  Pythagoras.— £arct«r. 
Pherecydes  was  the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  master 
of  Pythagoras,  and  also  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  HeUved 
in  the  time  of  Servins  Tullius,  and  as  Cicero  telta  us, 
prironm  dixit  animos  hominum  esse  sempitemos,  first 
taught  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal  His  life  is 
given  at  some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertius.— 7*. 

1  Prt^Ugaep  of  cofMhfcf.3— It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
could  induce  M.  de  Pttnw  to  attempt  the  vindication  of 
tUn  prince,  and  to  njett  as  fsbulous  what  Herodotus  re. 
lates  of  his  despotism,  as  if  this  were  ni>t  the  Infirmity  of 
these  princes,  and  as  if  they  did  not  all  endeavour  to 
establish  it  within  their  domfaiions.  E^ypt  enjoyed  good 
laws  at  tiie  first,  tiiey  were  observed  during  some  ages, 
and  the  people  were  consequently  huppfi  hvt  their 
princes  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  the  resfrainti 
imposed  upon  them,  and  by  degrees  they  succeeded.  M. 
de  Voltaire  was  Justified  in  considering  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the  Egyp^ 
tiaos ;  and  it  is  with  mndi  Justice  he  remarks,  that  it 
would  not  be  poasiUe  to  compel  the  English  to  erect 
similar  masses,  who  are  Ihr  more  powerfiil  than  the 
Egyptians  at  that  time  were. .  nils  is  perfectly  true,  and 
M.  de  Pauw,  in  attacking  Voltaire,  has  wanderedfrom  the 
question.  He  ought  to  have  proved,  that  the  kings  of 
England  were  really  able  to  rampel  their  subjects  to  raise 
similar  mcmnments,  as  Herodotus  positively  asserts  of  the 
princes  of  Eigypt  He  ought,  I  say,  to  have  proved  this, 
and  not  to  have  advanced  that  the  cultivation  of  their  hmds 
cost  the  English  nine  times  more  labour  than  it  does  in 
E^^rpt ;  and  that  their  marine  in  one  year  occarions  the  de. 
strnction  of  more  people  <Aa»  the  cotutruetieu  of  all  the 
jt^ramide  wndd  have  done  m  a  bmg  »eHe»  of  oge$.  M. 
dePuiw  would  not  see  that  a  spirit  of  ambition,  a  desire  uf 
wealth,  &C.  induce  the  Bagllsh  eagerly  to  undertake  the 
most  laborious  enterprises ;  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
do  this ;  and  in  one  word,  that  it  is  optional  with  them }  on 
the  contrary,  the  Elgyptians  were  compelled  by  their 
sovereigns  to  labours  the  most  painful,  humiUating,  and 
servile.— LarcA^r. 
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dred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were 
relieved  every  three  months.  Ten  years  were 
consumed  in  the  hard  lahonr  of  forming  the 
road  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be 
drawn ;  a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  less 
fatigue  and  difBculty  than  the  pyramid  itself.' 
This  causeway '  is  five  stadia  in  length,  forty 


1  Thepyramid  i<m//— For  the  nttofaetionof  the  English 
rMder,  I  shall  in  few  words  enumerate  the  difierent  oses 
for  which  the  learned  have  supposed  the  pyramids  to  have 
been  erected.  Some  have  imagined  that,  by  the  hiero- 
glypMcB  inscribed  on  their  external  sarfaoe,the  Egyptians 
wished  to  oonvey  to  the  remotest  posterity  their  national 
history,  as  well  as  their  Improvements  in  science  and  the 
arts,  lliis,  however  ingenious,  seems  but  little  probable; 
for  the  ingenuity  which  was  equal  to  contrire,  and  the  in. 
dostry  wMch  persevered  to  execute  structures  like  the 
pyramids,  could  not  but  foresee,  that  however  the  build- 
ings themselves  might  from  tbeiraolidity  andforrodefy  the 
effects  of  time,  the  outward  surface,  in  such  asituation  and 
dimate,  could  not  be  proportionably  permanent;  add  to 
this,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  a  sacred  language,  and 
ob6cure{nthemselve8,and  revealed  bnttoaselect  number, 
might  to  posterity  afford  opportunity  of  ingenious  ooqjec 
ture,  but  were  a  very  inadequate  vehicle  of  historical 
facts. 

Others  have  believed  them  intended  merely  as  observa- 
tories to  extend  phlloeophic  and  astronomical  knowledge; 
but  in  defence  of  this  opinion  Utile  can  be  said:  the  adjacent 
country  is  aflat  and  even  surface ;  buildings,  therefore,  of 
such  a  height,  were  both  absurd  and  unnecessary ;  besides 
that,  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  have  been  very  prepos- 
terous to  have  constructed  sudi  a  number  of  costly  and 
massy  piles,  differing  so  little  in  altitude. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  the  pyramids,  that  access  to  the  summit 
was  ever  |wacticablo  during  their  perfect  state. 

By  some  they  have  been  considered  as  repositories  ftir 
com,  erected  by  Joseph,  and  called  the  granaries  of 
Pluu^oh.  The  argument  against  this  is  very  coovindng, 
and  is  afforded  us  by  Pliny.  **  In  the  building  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  366,000  men,"  says  he,  **  were  employed 
twenty  yean  together."  This,  therefore,  will  be  found 
but  Ui  to  correspond  with  the  scriptural  history  of  Joseph. 
The  years  of  plenty  which  he  foretold  woe  only  seven, 
which  fiwt  is  of  itself  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  above. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  mention  the  more  popular  and 
the  more  pnrt»able  opinion,  which  is,  that  they  were  in. 
tended  for  the  sepuldvee  of  the  E^^jrptlan  monarchs. 
Znimd  oTuefkil  worki,  lik*  NcntK,  gnuu 
Enonnout  enwl  woiid«n  cnmh'd  the  land, 
And  nmnd  a  tirranfa  tomb,  vbo  nan*  dcwrrcd. 
For  on«  tU«  c«rcu«  pcrlih'd  coantlCM  livci.— rA«m«05i. 

MHien  we  consider  the  religious  prQudiccs  of  the 
E;g>'ptians,  their  opinion  concerning  the  soul,  the  pride, 
the  despotism  and  the  magnificence  of  their  andent  prin. 
res,  together  with  the  modem  discoveries  with  respect 
to  the  interior  of  these  enormous  piles,  there  seems  to 
remain  but  litUe  occasion  for  axigument,  or  reason  for 
doubt— r. 

2  Cbwerrffj^.}— The  stones  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
canal  that  runs  about  two  miles  niNrth  of  the  pyramids, 
and  from  thence  part  of  the  way  by  this  extraordinary 
(vuscway.  For  at  this  time  there  is  a  causeway  from 
that  part,  extending  about  a  thousand  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  length 
of  it  agreeing  so  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is 


cuUtB  wide,  and  its  extreme  height  thirty-two 
cubits ;  the  whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  Ten  years,  as  I 
remarked,  were  exhausted  in  forming  this 
causeway,  not  to  mention  the  time  employed  in 
the  vaults*  of  the  hill*  upon  which  the  pyra- 
mids  are  erected.  These  be  intended  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  himself,  and  were  in  an  island 
which  he  formed  by  introducing  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of 
twenty  years :  it  is  of  a  square  form ;  every  front 
is  eight  plethra*  long,  and  as  many  in  height ; 

a  strong  confirmation  that  this  causeway  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since,  though  some  of  the  materials  ol  it  may  have 
been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  freestone  It  is 
strengthened  on  each  side  with  semldrcular  buttresses, 
about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  apart ;  there 
are  sixty-one  of  these  buttresses,  beginning  from  the 
north.  Sixty  feet  ftffther  it  turns  to  the  west  for  a  little 
!ivay,  then  there  is  a  bridge  of  about  twelve  arches, 
twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  piers  that  are  ten  feet  wide. 
Above  one  hundred  yards  further  there  is  such  another 
bridge,  beyond  which  the  causeway  continues  about  one 
hundred  yards  to  the  south,  ending  about  a  mile  from 
the  pyramids,  where  the  ground  is  higher.  The  country 
over  which  the  causeway  Is  built,  being  low,  and  the 
water  lying  on  it  a  great  while,  se<9ns  to  be  the  reason 
for  building  this  causeway  at  first,  and  continuing  to  keep 
it  in  repair .~PocooAr«. 

The  two  bridges  described  by  Pococke  are  also  men. 
tioned  particularly  by  Norden.  The  two  travellers  differ 
essentially  In  the  dimensions  which  they  give  of  the 
bridges  they  severally  measured ;  which  induces  M.  Lar- 
dier  reasonably  to  suppose  that  Pococke  described  one 
bridge,  and  Korden  the  othcr.~7*. 

3  F<nUU.'}--'D\e  second  pyrandd  has  a  fosse  cut  In  the 
rock  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  whidi  is  about  ninety 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  There  are  small  vparU 
ments  cut  from  it  into  the  rock,  &c. 

4  1^  AtUl— The  pyramids  are  not  situated  In  plains, 
but  upon  the  nx^  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the-  high  moon, 
tains  which  accompany  the  Nile  in  its  course,  and  which 
make  the  separation  betwixt  Egypt  and  Libya.  It  may 
have  fourscore  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  above  the 
horizon  of  the  ground,  that  is  always  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.    It  is  a  Dankh  league  in  drcnmferenoe.— A'brtfaiL 

5  Eight pleara.y-To  tiiis  day  the  dimensions  of  the 
great  pyramid  are  problematical  Since  the  time  of 
Herodotus  many  travellers  and  men  of  learning  have 
measured  It ;  and  the  difference  of  their  calculations,  far 
from  removing,  have  but  augmented  doubt  I  will  give 
you  a  table  of  their  admeasurements,  which  at  least  will 
serve  to  prove  how  difficult  it  Is  to  come  at  truth. 


Height  of  thi> 

WldUia« 

«m  aide. 

AncUii*». 

F^. 

Fa^. 

Herodotus 

.800          ... 

800 

Strabo 

6^       .       .       . 

.    600 

Diodorus 

eoO  some  inches 

700 

Plinv    . 

.    TOB 

Modern$. 

LeBrun 

.     dl« 

.       70* 

Prosp.  Alplnus 

G85      .        .       , 

.        .    750 

Tlievenot 

520 

.        612 

Niebuhr     . 

440      ..       . 

'        .    710 

Greaves 

4U         .        .       - 
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the  stones  are  very  skilfully  cemented,  and  none 
of  them  of  less  dimensions  than  thirty  feet. 

CXXV.  The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  was  re- 
gularly  graduated  by  what  some  call  steps,  and 
others  altars.  Having  finished  the  first  flight, 
they  elevated  the  stones  to  the  second  by  the 
■id  of  machines*  constructed  of  short  pieces  of 
wood;  from  the  second,  by  a  similar -engine, 
they  were  raised  to  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
summit  Thus  there  were  as  many  machines 
as  there  were  regular  divisions  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  though  in  fiict  there  might  only  be 
one,  which  being  easily  manageable,  might  be 
reoQoved  from  one  range  of  the  building  to 
another,  as  often  as  occasion  made  it  necessary : 
both  modes  have  been  told  me,  and  I  know  not 
which  best  deserves  credit  The  suounit  of  the 
pyramid  was  first  of  all  finished,  *  descending 

Nombtr  of  th«  lagwn  or  Mapt. 

GrcBvra, S07 

MaUlct, 206 

Albeit  Lewenstdn,    ....       950 

Fococke 212 

Belon, 250 

Thevenot, 206 

To  me  it  seemB  erideDt  that  Greaves  and  Miebohr  are 
prodigloiuly  deoeiTed  in  the  perpendicular  height  of  tite 
great  pyramid.  AU  traveUera  agree  it  contains  at  least 
two  hundred  and  seven  layers,  which  layers  are  from 
four  to  t«-o  feet  high.  The  highest  are  at  th*  base,  and 
they  decrease  insensibly  to  the  top.  I  roeasored  several, 
which  were  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  I  found  none 
that  were  less  than  two,  therefore  the  least  mean  height 
that  can  be  allowed  them  Is  two  feet  and  a  half,  wU^ 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Greaves  himself,  who 
cnanted  two  hundred  and  seven,  will  give  live  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  perpendicular  helfl^L— 
Savortf. 

6  Aid  of  M<refttiiei:>- Mr  Greaves  thinks  that  this  ac 
count  of  Herodotus  is ftill  of  difficulty.  **Ho  w,  in  erect- 
ing and  pladqg  so  many  marhinfa,  charged  with  such 
massy  stones,  and  those  continually  passingover  Uie  lower 
degrees,  could  it  be  av<4ded,  but  that  they  must  either 
unsettle  them,  or  endanger  the  breaking  of  some  portions 
of  them  P  Which  mutilations  would  have  been  like  scars 
in  the  face  of  so  magnificent  a  building." 

I  own  that  I  am  of  a  diflferent  opinion  from  Mr  Greaves; 
for  such  massy  stones  as  Herodotus  has  described  would 
not  be  diseompoaed  by  an  engine  restingupon  them,  and 
which,  by  the  acoount  of  Herodotus,  1  take  to  be  only 
the  pulley.  The  acrount  that  Diodorus  gives  of  raising 
the  stones  by  imaginary  xi^^rvv  (heaps  of  earth,)  en. 
gfaiaa  not  being  then,  as  he  supposes,  invented,  is  too  ab. 
surd  to  talce  notice  of.  And  tlie  description  that  Hero, 
dotos  hM  given,  notwithstanding  all  the  ottM^ons  that 
have  been  raised  to  It,  and  which  have  arisen  principally 
from  misrepresenting  him,  appears  to  me  very  dear  and 
sensible.— Dr  TemjA0man''»  Ifotet  to  Norden. 

7  Fir$t  of  aU  Jbtulud.y~The  word  in  tiie  text  Is 
i{ivMis^,  which  .Larcher  has  rendered,  **  On  oommenca 
revetir  et  perfectionner.'* 

Great  doubts  have  arisen  amongst  travellers  and  the 
learned,  whether  the  pyramid  was  coated  or  nol  Fttny 
tsUs  us,  that  at  Busirls  people  lived  who  had  the  agility 


thence,  they  r^iilarly  completed  the  whole. 
Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed,  in  Egyptian 
charscters,  *  the  various  sums  of  money  expend- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers. 
This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter  in- 
formed me,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  tslents.  If  this  be  true, 
how  much  more  must  it  necessarily  have  cost  for 
iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the  workmen, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  building  itself, 
adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing  and  con- 
veyance of  the  stones,  and  the  constniction  of 
the  subterraneous  apartments  ? 

CXXyi.  Cheops  having  exhausted  his 
wealth,  was  so  flagitious,  that  he  prostituted  his 
daughter, '  commanding  her  to  make  the  most 
of  her  person.  She  complied  with  her  father*s 
injunctions,  but  I  was  not  told  what  sum  she 
thus  procured ;  at  the  same  time  she  took  care 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  herself;  with 
which  view  she  solicited  every  one  of  her  lovers 
to  present  her  with  a  stone.  With  these  it  is 
reported  the  middle  of  the  three  pyramids,  '* 
fronting  the  larger  onci  was  constructed,  the 
elevation  of  which  on  each  side  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet 

CXXyiL  According  to  the  Egyptians, 
this  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years.     His  brother 

to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  If  itwaagrsMluated 
by  steps,  Uttle  agiUty  wonki  be  requisite  to  do  tUs ;  if 
regularly  coated,  it  is  hard  to  ooooeive  how  any  agility 
oould  aooompUsh  it 

Norden  says,  that  there  is  not  the  least  mark  to beper. 
oeived  to  prove  that  tlie  pyramid  has  been  coated  with 
marble. 

Savary  la  of  a  contrary  opinion  :•■*  That  It  was  coated,'* 
says  he,  "  is  an  ineontestaUe  ftct,  proved  by  the  remains 
of  mortar,  still  found  in  several  parts  of  the  steps,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  white  marble."  Upon  the  whole  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  condnde  that  it  was  rasted. 

— r. 

8  £g;KP<uiiicAarael0r«.3— Probably  in  common  charao. 
ters,  and  not  in  hierof^ypUos.— LoreAer. 

9  ProttUutedkudaughter.J—Thia  account  of  the  kingli 
prostituting  his  daughter  has  been  thou^t  so  full  of 
horror,  that  many  have  doubled  the  truth  of  it ;  but  we 
have  had  in  our  own  country  an  instance  of  as  horrid  a 
crime  in  a  husband's  prostituting  liis  wife  merely  for  his 
diversion.— 5m  State  Triab,  the  Cote  qf  Menriu  I^rd 
Audley. 

10  The  middle  of  the  three  pjframidt.'}-Tht»  acts  of 
magnificence  which  the  courtesans  of  antiquity  were 
enabled  to  acvomplish  flrom  the  produce  of  their  charma 
almost  exceed  beUef.  Itis  tokl  of  Lamte,  the  charmfaig 
mistress  of  .Demetrius  PoUoroetes,  that  she  erected  at 
SIcyon  a  portioo,  so  beautiful  and  superb,  that  an  author 
named  Polemo  wrote  a  book  to  describe  it—See  Aikc- 
nous  and  the  Letters  of  Aleiphron.^T. 
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Chephren  *  sucoeeded  to  bis  throne,  and  adopt- 
ed a  similar  conduct.  He  also  built  a  pyramid, 
b«t  this  was  less  than  his  brother*8,  for  I  mea- 
sjured  them  both ;  it  has  no  subterraneous  cham- 
bars,  nor  any  channel  for  the  admission  of  the 
Nile>  which  in  the  other  «irrounds  an  island 
where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  deposit- 
ed. *  Of  this  latter  pyramid,  the  first  ascent  is 
ctntiiely  of  Dthiopian  marble  of  divers  colours, 
but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  laiger  pyramid,  near 
which  it  stands,  by  forty  feet.  This  Chephren 
reigned  fifty-siz  years;  the  pyramid  he  built 
stands  on  the  same  hill  srith  that  erected  by  his 
bfotfaer ;  the  hill  itaelf  ia  neu  one  hundred  feet 
high. 

CXXVIIL  Thus  for  the  space  of  one  hun. 
dred>aiid  six  years  were  the  Egyptians  exposed 
to  every  species  of  oppression  and  calamity,  not 
having  in  all  this  period  ptrmissionr  to  warBh^> 
in  thcii  .temples.  For  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarcbs,  they  have  so  extreoift  an  aver- 
sion,  that  they  are  not  very  wiQing.  to  mention 
their  names^  ^  They  call  their  pyramids  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd  PhiHtis,  *  who  at  that 
time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 
-  CXXIX.  Mycerinus,  Uie  son  of  Cheops, 
succeeded   Chephren :  as  he  evidently,  disap* 


.  1  Hi»  brother  ChepkreH.y^VMana  Stooloa  remarka, 
4aat  some  aathon  are  of  opinion,  that  It  was  qol  hia 
brother  who  aoooeeded  him,  but  his  son  Chabryis,  or 
Chabryen.  Probably,  says  M.  Larcher,  the  same  word 
AUfcrantly  written. 

9  Utaidtobe  d^po»Ued.y~The  Idngs  deaigiiea  these 
pyramidB  for  their  sepnlehres,  yet  it  happened  that  their 
remains  were  not  here  depndted.  Tho  people  weiv  so 
exasperated  against  them,  by  the  severe  labours  they  had 
been  compelled  to  endnre,  and  wcve  so  enraged  at  the 
oppreasiTe  cruelty  of  their  princes,  that  they  threatened 
to  take  their  bodies  from  their  torabe,  and  cast  them  to 
the  dogs.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  when  dying,  ordered 
their  aifetmidants  to  bury  them  in  some  secret  place.— 
DMtormt  Sieulug. 

S  Mentitm  their  fMiiMy.l-^Ftet  of  the  ponishment  an. 
nexed  in  France  to  high-treason,  and  other  enormeoa 
oflbneee,  is  tiie  IrreTooable  extinction  of  the  fihmily  name 
of  the  convicted  persons. 

This  is  probably  the  reason,  observes  M.  Larcher,  why 
'  historians  are  so  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the 
names  of  the  princes  who  erected  the  pyramids. 

4  PMttM9.3— Some  of  the  pyramids  in  E^^pt  were 
styled  the  pyramids  of  the  shepherd  Fhilitis,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  built  by  people  whom  the  Egyptians 
held  In  abomination ;  from  wheboe  we  may  form  ajudg. 
ment  of  the  persons  by  wliom  these  edifloee  were  erected. 
Many  hills  and  plaoea  of  reputed  sanctity  were  denomL 
nated  from  shepherds.  Caucasus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Col. 
chis,  hadits  nsme  conferred  by  Jupiter,  in  memory  of 
Cancaans,  a  shepherd.  MoiratClth«ron,inBaeotla,was 
eaBed  Asterlns,  but  received  the  former  name  from  one 
Othnnm,  a  shepheitl,  supposed  to  ha^e  been  there 


proved  of  his  father's  conduct,  he  commanded 
the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  the  people,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  extremest  aiSiction, 
were  again  permitted  to  offer  saoifice  at  the 
shrines  of  their  gods.  He  excelled  all  that  went 
before  him  in  his  administration  of  justice. 
The  Egyptians  revere  his  memory  beyimd  tl«t 
of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  for  tJie  equity 
of  his  decisions,*  but  because  if  complaint  was 
ever  made  of  hii  conduct  as  a  judge,  he  ocm- 
descended  to  remove  and  redress  the  injury .* 
Whilst  Mycerinus  thus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exempUiry  conduct  to  his  subjects,  he  lost 
his  daughter  and  only  diild,  the  first  miaibrtune 
he  experienced.  Her  death  exoeasively  alBicted 
him ;  and  wishing  to  honour  her  funeral  with 
more  than  ordinary  splendour,  he  indosed  her 
body  in  a  heifer'  made  of  wood,  andrichly  oma- 
mented  with  gold.* 

CXXX.  This  heifer  was  not  buried ;  it  re- 
mained even  to  my  time  in  the  palace  of  Sais, 
placed  in  a  superb  halL  Every  day  costly  aro- 
matics  were  burnt  before  it ;  and  every  night  it 
was  splendidly  illuminated;  in  an  adjoining 


6  Egtdtsf  of  kit  deeuum*.y~lt  Bppem  aa  well  fixMn 
this  paragraph  as  the  remahider  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
Ungs  administered  Justice  to  their  sulnlcrtB  in  penon. 
Itisnot,  tHerefore,  very  easy  to  see  what  couU  indnce 
M.  Panw  to  assert  that  tiie  sovereigns  of  E^rypt  had  not 
the  power  of  deciding  In  any  civil  fnae.—L€Mrdker. 

0  IMrmt  the  fnn^-3— Diodome  SIcnIus  reintes  the 
same  fact;  and  says,  that  he  expended  larg«  nuna  of 
money  in  making  compensation  to  snch  as  he  thoaght 
iajwnd  by  Jndteial  decisions.— T. 

7  /»  «•  Ae(Aw>.D— The  Fatrica  were  not  otdy  rites  of 
Bfithres,  but  also  of  Osiris,  who  was  in  reality  the  aame 
deity.  We  have  a  curious  inscription  to  this  pnrpoee, 
and  a  representation  which  was  first  exhibited  by  the 
leaned  John  Price  fai  Ms  observations  upon  ApiiMusL 
It  is  copied  from  an  original  which  he  saw  at  Venice, 
and  tiiere  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the  edition  of  Hero, 
dotus  by  Oronovius,  as  weD  as  in  that  by  WeeaeUiy, 
but  aboat  the  punwrt  of  it  they  are  stnmgely  mistaken. 
They  suppose  it  to  relate  to  a  daogfatw  of  Myeerinua, 
tike  son  of  Cheops;  She  died,  it  seems,  and  her  teher 
wassoaffiscted  witii  her  deatii,  tiiat  he  made  a  boU  of 
wood,  which  he  gilt,  and  in  it  hrterrcd  Us  dangliter 
Herodotus  says  he  saw  the  bull  ef  Myoerinus,  and  that 
it  alfaided  to  tiiis  Ustory.  But  notwithstaadinff  the 
anttiority  of  tiiis  great  autiior,  we  nmf  be  assured,  that 
it  was  an  eaiUematical  representation,  and  an  fauwc  of 
tiie  sacred  boll,  Aph  and  Mnevia-^A^mt 

8  6oli2.>-The  prophet  Isaiah  tiMtanta^  tiM  people 
of  Ivrael  for  their  blind  confidence  in  %ypt,  says,  ••  Te 
shaU  deOle  ahM>  tin  covering  of  tiiy  gnn>aQ  hnagea  at 
sUver,  and  the  ornaments  of  thy  molten  images  ofgitid.** 
Winkelraann,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  art  in  Egypt, 
says,  "  Lesfigures  tafflees4»riginairement  en  boia,  et  les 
statues  Jettees  en  fonte,  ont  toiites  Icor  denomlnaOon 
partiooUeredansfailaBffuoHebraiqne:  parfaiauite  dea 
temsles  premieres  fcrent  dorees  ou  revetvea  da  laanea 
d?or,"— T. 
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I  «.  ipaitment  are  deposited  stataes  of  the  Afferent 
concubines  of  M  jcerinus,  as  the  priests  of  Sals 
I  infonned  me.  These  are  to  the  number  of 
I  twenty,  they  ard  colossal  figures,  made  of  wood, 
and  in  a  naked  state,  but  what  women  they  are 
intended  to  represent,  I  presume  not  to  deter- 
mine :  I  merdy  relate  what  I  was  told. 

CXXXi.  Of  this  heifer,  and  these  colossal 
figures,  there  are  some  who  speak  thus  :  My- 
cerinus,  they  say,  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
sion  for  his  daughter,  and  offered  violence  to 
her  person.  She  having,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
mind,  strangled  hendf,  her  father  buried  her 
in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The  mother 
cut  off  the  hands  of  those  female  attendants 
who  assisted  the  king  in  his  designs  upon  his 
daughter,  and  therefore  these  figures  are  marked 
by  the  same  imperfections  as  distinguished  the 
persons  they  represent  when  alive.  The  whole 
of  thb  story,"  and  that  in  particular  which  relates 
to  the  hands  of  these  figures,  to  me  seems  very 
preposterous.  I  myself  saw  the  hands  lying  on 
the  ground,  merdy,  as  I  thought,  from  the 
eflect  of  time* 

CXXXII.  The  body  of  this  heifer  is  cov- 
ered  with  a  purple  doth,'*  whilst  the  head  and 
neck  are  very  richly  gilt :  betwixt  the  horns 
there  is  a  golden  star ;  it  is  made  to  recline  on 
its  knees,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cow. 
Every  year  it  is  brought  from  its  apartment ; 
at  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  flagellate 
themselves  in  honour  of  a  certain  god,  whom 
it  does  not  become  me  to  name,  this  heifer  is 
produced  to  the  light :  it  was  the  request,  they 
say,  of  the  dying  princess  to  her  father,  that  she 
might  once  every  year  behold  the  sun. 

G XXXIII.  Mycerinus  af%er  the  above  met 
with  a  second  calamity;  an  oracle  from  the 
city  Btttos  informed  him  that  he  should  live  six 
years,  but  die  in  the  seventh ;  the  intelligence 
astonished  him,  and  he  sent  a  message  in  return 
to  reproach  the  goddess  '*  with  iz^ustice ;  for 


that  his  fiither  and  his  unde,  who  bad  b^en  ti- 
jurious  to  mankind,  and  impious  to  the  gbdb, 
had  enjoyed  each  a  length  of  life  of  which  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  who  was  distinguished  fdt 
his  piety.  The  reply  of  the  iksAe  told  hini, 
that  his  early  death  was  the  consequence  of  the 
conduct  for  which  he  commended  himself;  Ire 
had  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  fetes,  who 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Egypt  should  be  oppressed ;  of 
which  determination  the  two  precedingmonardfs 
had  been  aware,  but  he  had  not  As  soon  as 
Mycerinus  knew  that  his  destiny  was  immutl- 
able,  he  caused  an  immense  number  of  lamps 
to  be  made,  by  the  light  of  which  when  evto- 
ing  approached,  he  passed  his  hours  ui  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet :  "  he  frequented  by  day 
snd  by  night  the  groves  and  streams,  and  what- 
ever place  he  thought  productive  of  delight : 
by  thii  method  of  changing  night  into  day,  and 
apparently  multiplying  his  six  years  into  twelve, 
he  thought  to  convict  the  orade  of  falsehood. 

CXXXiy.  This  prince  also  built  a  pyra- 
mid," but  it  was  not  by  twenty  feet  so  high  as 
his  father's :  it  was  a  regular  square  on  every 
side,  three  hundred  feet  in  hdght,  and  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  Ethiopian  stone.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  erroneously  believe  this  to  have 
been  erected  by  Rhodopis  **  the  courtesan,  but 


9  TW««dfeo/tiU»<ftiry.>-IntfaeoldTenloDofHtara. 
iotm  before  quoted,  tliiB  pwMg«  iBrandered  thna  :•«  But 
this  ie  as  true  M  the  nmn  In  tiM  moone,  fof^tfaet  •  man 
with  haUiB  aa  eye  may  elearly  peroeive  that  fheir  hands 
fel  off  for  very  ««»»  by  reason  thai  the  wood,  throogh 
hnv  eontinaaneeor  time,  was  spaked  and  perlabed.**— 
Herodohu  his  teeond  Books  enUMed  SuUrpe. 

10  Wtik  a  purpk  «bM.>-*'  The  E^ryptlans,**  says  Flo. 
larch,  **  have  a  custom  in  the  month  Athyr,  of  ornament. 
ing  «  goUen  lmi«e  of  a  boll,  which  they  cover  with  a 
Mndcrobe  of  the  finest  ttnen.  This  they  do  fat  oommemora. 
tlon  of  Isb,  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Oras.*' 

11  To  r«proadb  Atf^Mld8»l-Insteadofr«ftf»Valcnaer 
proposes  tgnadtfTfta*:  " Mo  god,**  says  he,  "had  an 
orark)  at  Bvtos,  but  the  goddess  called  by  the  Greeks 


Latona,  tlie  nurse  of  Apollo  the  son  of  bis,  who  had  an 
oracle  at  Bntoe  held  in  the  highest  estiraatloa**^^. 

18  Of  the  banquet^IEXan.  records  many  exam^ea 
sfanilar  to  this  of  Mycerinus,  in  his  VarioiiB  History, 
book  a  chap.  41. 

13  BuiU  a  pyramid.y-^  If,**  says  Diodoraa  acahn, 
speaking  of  this  pynunld,  "It  is  less  in  slxe  and  extent 
than  the  others,  iris  superior  to  them  In  tiie  ooetllness 
of  the  materials,  and  excellence  of  the  workmanship.** 

14  iUodepti;]— The  foUowIng  aoooont  of  this  Rhodiopis 
Isfrom  Strabow 

It  is  said  that  this  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  fevers 
of  Rhodopis,  by  Sapfrtio  called  Doricha ;  she  was  the  mis- 
tress  of  her  brother  Charaxus,  who  carried  to  Naneratis 
Lesbian  wine,  in  wMdiariicle  he  dealt}  others  call  her 
Rhodope.  Itisreportedof  her,  that  one  day  when  she 
was  hi  the  bath,  an  eagle  snatched  one  of  her  slippers 
lh>m  an  attendant,  and  carried  it  to  HemphlSL  The  king 
was  then  sitting  In  his  tribunal ;  the  eagle,  settling  above 
his  head,  let  ftll  the' slipper  into  his  bosom :  the  prilnoe, 
astonished  at  this  singular  event,  and  at  the  smallness  of 
the  sUpppr,  ordered  a  seaich  to  be  made  through  the 
country  for  the  female  to  whom  it  belonged.  Having 
found  her  at  Naneratis,  she  was  presented  to  the  kfaig, 
who  made  her  his  wife :  when  she  died,  she  was  buried 
In  the  manner  we  have  described.  ' 

Diodorus  acuhis  says,  that  this  pyramid  was  believed 
to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rhodopis,  at  the 
expense  of  some  governors  who  had  been  her  admirers. 

Perlzonlos,  in  his  notes  on  iElian,  says  that  there  were 
two  of  this  name  }  one  a  courtesan,  who  afterwards  be* 
came  the  wife  of  Ffeammitlchus ;  the  other  the  feUoiw. 
slave  of  £m>p,  who  lived  In  the  tUne  of  Amasls.— r. 
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they  do  not  seem  to  me  even  to  know  who  this 
Rhodopis  was ;  if  they  had,  they  never  could 
have  ascribed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid 
produced  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
talents:*  besides  this,  Rhodopis  lived  at  a 
different  period,  in  the  time,  not  of  Mycerinus, 
but  Amasis,  and  nuuy  years  after  the  monarchs 
whoerected  the  pyramids.  Rhodopis  was  bom 
in  Thrace,  the  slave  of  ladmon,  the  son  of 
Hephnstopolis  the  Samian :  she  was  the  fellow- 
servant  of  JBsop,  who  wrote  fables,'  and  was 
also  the  slave  of  ladmon ;  all  which  may  be 
thus  easily  proved  :  The  Delphians,  in  compli- 


1  Several  tkoummd  Ai/SnU!*.]— Demetriiu  FoUoroetM 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  raise  him  immediately  the 
sum  of  tvro  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  which  he  sent  to 
his  mistress  Lamia,  saying  it  was  for  soap.  When  I  in- 
form  the  reader  that  she  spent  this  immense  sum  in  a 
feast  given  to  her  lord,  what  is  here  related  <tf  Rhodopis 
may  seem  less  incredible.— r. 

9  JSiop,  wko  terote  /a»l0«.>- This  name  Is  so  familiar, 
that  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  superfluons  and  incmulrt- 
ent  to  say  any  thing  on  tlie  sul^ect ;  but  possibly  every 
English  reader  may  not  know,  that  the  fiables  which  go 
under  his  name  were  certainly  not  of  Us  composition ; 
Indeed  bat  little  concerning  him  can  be  ascertained  as 
fact  Plutarch  assures  us,  tluit  Craesus  sent  JEsop  to 
the  orade  of  Delphi;  thai  JEsop  and  Solon  were  to- 
gether at  the  court  of  Cnssus ;  tliat  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  made  atone- 
ment to  hb  memory ;  and  finally,  Socrates  versified  his 
fables.  Plato,  who  would  not  admit  Homer  into  his 
commonwealth,  gave  .Ssop  an  honourable  place  in  them ; 
at  least  such  is  the  expression  of  Fontaine. 

It  remains  to  do  away  one  absurd  and  vulgar  pndo- 
dice  concerning  him.  Modem  painters  and  artists  have 
thought  proper  to  represent  Bacchus  as  a  gross,  vulgar, 
and  bloated  personage ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ancient 
poets  and  artists  represented  him  as  a  youth  of  most  exqui- 
site beauty.  A  similar  error  has  prevailed  %vith  respect 
to  JEaap :  that  it  Is  an  error,  Bentley's  reasoning  must  be 
very  satisftctory  to  whoever  gives  it  the  attention  which 
it  merits.  **  In  PUto'ft  feast,"  says  he,  **  they  are  very 
merry  upon  Socrates*  face,  which  resembled  old  SUcnus. 
JEsop  was  one  of  the  guests,  but  nobody  presumes  to 
Jest  oa  his  ugliness.*'  Philoetratus  has  given,  in  two 
books,  a  description  of  a  gallery  of  pictures;  one  is 
JEsop,  with  a  chorus  of  animals  about  him  ;  he  is  paint- 
ed smiling  and  looking  thou^^tAiIly  on  the  ground,  but 
not  a  word  on  his  deformity :  tlie  Athenians  erected  a 
statue  in  hb  honour.  If  he  had  been  deformed,  continues 
Bentley,  a  statue  had  been  no  more  than  a  monument  of 
Us  ugttneas,  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  his  memory 
to  have  let  it  alooe.  But  after  all,  the  strongest  argu. 
ment  to  prove  that  he  was  not  of  a  disagreeable  fonn,  is 
that  lie  must  have  been  sold  into  Samoe  by  a  trader  In 
slavesL  It  Is  well  known  that  these  people  brought  up 
the  most  handsome  youths  they  could  procure.  If  we 
may  Judge  of  him  from  Us  companion  and  contubemalis, 
we  must  believe  Um  a  comely  person.  Rhodopis  was 
the  greatest  beauty  of  her  ago  even  to  a  proverb— 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have 
given  into  the  vulgar  error,  and  scruple  not  to  pronounce 
iEsop  a  person  of  striking  deformity.— T. 


ance  with  the  dtrecdons  of  the  onde,  ha< 
desired  publicly  to  know  if  any  one  required 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  .£aop ; 
but  none  appeared  to  do  this,  except  agraDdsoa 
of  ladmon,  bearing  the  same  name. 

CXXXV.  Rhodopis  was  first  carried  to 
Egypt  by  Xanthus  of  Samos,  whose  view  was 
to  make  money  by  her  person.  Her  liberty 
was  purchased  for  an  immense  sum  by  Cbarax- 
us'  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Scamandronjrmus,  and 
brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess ;  thus  beoomizig 
free,  she  afterwards  continued  in  Egypt,  where 
her  beauty  procured  her  considerable  wealth, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  constmctioD 
of  such  a  pyramid ;  the  tenth  part  of  her  ridies 
whoever  pleases  may  even  now  asoeitaiiiy  and 
they  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  has  been  re- 
presented.  Wishing  to  perpetuate  her  name 
in  Greece,  she  contrived  what  had  never  before 
been  imagined,  as  an  offering  for  the  Delphic 
temple :  she  ordered  a  tenth  part  of  her  property 
to  be  expended  in  making  a  number  of  iron  spits, 
each  large  enou^  to  roast  an  ox;  they  were 
sent  to  Delphi,  where  thfey  are  now  to  be  seen* 
behind  the  altar  presented  by  the  Chians.  The 
courtesans  of  Naucratis*  are  generally  beautiful ; 
she  of  whom  we  speak  was  so  univerBaily  cele- 
brated that  her  name  is  familiar  to  every  Greek. 
There  was  also  another  courtesan,  namei  Arcfai- 
dice,"  well  known  in  Greece,  though  of  less 

S  CAaraxiM^-Sappho  had  two  other  brothers,  Enry. 
gtusand  Larychus,  or  rather  Laricfaua,  as  it  is  wrinen 
in  AthenauB,  the  Dorians  being  partial  to  terminations 
in  icho$.~'Larcher. 

Athenoeus  asserts,  that  the  courtesan  of  Nancratis,  be- 
loved by  Charaxus,  and  satirised  by  Sappho,  waa  called 
Dorica.  The  same  author  adds,  that  Herodotus  caUsber 
Rhodopis  from  ignorance;  but  the  opinion  of  Hexodotus 
is  confirmed  by  Strabo.—Lardbtfr. 

4  Where  they  are  now  to  be  «i0en.3— They  were  not  to 
be  Men  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  in  his  tract  assigning 
the  reasons  why  the  Pythian  ceased  to  deliver  her  ancles 
in  vcne,  Brasidias,  whose  office  it  waa  to  show  the  co- 
riosities  of  the  place,  points  out  the  place  where  they  for. 
merly  stood.— 7*. 

5  The  courteeam  of  Naueratu."}—"  Howbeit  such 
arrant  honest  women  as  are  fislie  for  everye  man,  have 
in  no  place  the  like  credite  as  in  the  dty  of  Nanoraleei 
Forsomuch  as  tills  stalant  of  whom  we  speake,  had  her 
lame  so  bruted  in  all  places,  as  almost  there  waa  none  in 
Greece  that  had  not  heard  of  the  tene  of  Rhodope;  after 
whome  there  6|wang  up  also  another  as  good  aa  ever 
ambled,  by  name  Arcfaidioe,  Stc^-^Uerodotu*  hi*  uoamd 
booke,  eniUuled  Euterpe. 

6  Ar(Aidiee.'}—0(  this  courtesan  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  by  ^ian :  She  demanded  a  great  sum  of  money 
of  a  young  man  who  loved  her  *,  the  bargain  broke  o^ 
and  the  lover  withdrew  re  infecta:  he  dreamed  in  the 
night  that  he  hiy  with  the  woman,  which  cured  his  pas. 
eion.  Archidice,  on  learning  this,  pretended  that  the 
young  man  ought  to  pay  her,  an4  summoned  him  befbr* 
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repute  than  RliodopM.  ^  Charaxus,  after  giving 
Rhodopis  her  liberty/ returned  to  Mytilene, 
and  was  severely  handled'  by  Sappho  in  some 
sadrical  verses : — but  enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject 

C  X  X  X  VI.  After  Mycerinus,  as  the  priests 
informed  me,  Asychis  reigned  in  Egypt;  he 
erected  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  far  the  greatest  and  most  magni- 
ficent Each  of  the  above-mentioned  vestibules 
is  elegantly  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  with 
paintings,  but  this  is  superior  to  them  alL  In 
this  reign,  when  commerce  was  checked  and 
injured  from  the  extreme  want  of  money,  an 
ordinance  passed,  that  any  one  might  borrow 
money,  giving  the  body  of  his  father  as  a  pledge ; 
by  this  law  the  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  became 
in  the  power  of  the  creditor ;  for  if  the  debt 
M'as  not  discharged  he  could  neither  be  buried 
with  his  fiunily,  nor  in  any  other  vault,  nor  was 
he  suffered  to  inter  one  of  his  descendants. 
This  prince,  desirous  of  surpassing  all  his  pre- 
decessors, left  as  a  monument  of  his  fame  a 
pyramid  of  brickr  with  this  inscription  on  a  piece 
of  marble. — <<  Do  not  disparage  my  wordi  by 
comparing  me  to  those  pyramids  composed  of 
Btope ;  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as  Jove 
is  to  the  rest  of  the  deities ;  I  am  formed  of 
bricks,*  which  were  made  of  mud  adhering  to 
poles  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.** — 
This  was  the  most  memorable  of  this  king's 
actions. 

the  Jndg«8 :  the  Judge  ordered  the  man  to  pat  the  nun 
of  money  required  In  a  pvane,  and  to  move  H  so  that  its 
shadow  might  fidl  on  Ardddioei'his  meaning  was,  that 
the  yoong  manls  pleasure  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  real 
one.  The  celebrated  Lamia  condemned  this  dedsion  as 
unjust ;  the  shadow  of  the  purse,  she  observed,  liad  not 
cored  tiie  eoartesan*^  passion  for  the  money,  whereas 
the  dream  had  cured  the  young  man's  passion  for  the 

7  Snwrviy  handled,'}— The  Greek  word  fov  may  apply 
eUber  to  Charaxus or  Rhodopis;  the  application  appears 
most  obylous  to  the  fonner.— 7*. 

8  Farmed  efhridu.y^'MT  Oreayee  asserts,  that  all  the 
pynmids  were  made  of  stone,  of  course  he  did  not  pene« 
tratc  Hr  enough  Into  Egypt  to  see  the  one  here  mentiOD. 
ed}  \t  is  sltnated  about  four  leagues  from  Cairo^  and  is 
notieed  both  by  Norden  and  Pooocke.— 7. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  worics  on  which  the  Israelites 
were  employed  in  Egypt,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  ruins  of  brides  burnt  in  the  Are.  There 
is  indeed  a  wall  of  that  kind  which  is  sunk  very  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  is  very  long,  near  to  the  pyramids,  and 
a4)oinhig  to  the  bridgm  of  the  Saracens,  that  are  situated 
in  the  plain ;  but  it  appears  too  modem  to  think  that  the 
bricks  of  which  it  is  formed  were  made  by  the  Israelites. 
All  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere  of  brick  building,  is  com. 
posed  of  the  large  kind  of  l»idcs  hardened  In  the  sun, 
aarh  as  those  of  the  briok  pynmid,— Norden. 


CXXXyil.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  in- 
habitant  of  Anysis,  whose  name  was  Anysis, 
and  who  was  blind.  In  his  reign  Sabacus' 
king  of  Ethiopia  overran  Egypt  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  Anysis  fled  to  the  morasses,  and 
saved  his  life,  but  Sabacus  continued  master  of 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  yean.  Whilst  he 
retained  his  authority,  he  made  it  a  nde  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but  according  to 
the  magnitude  of'the  offence,  he  condemned  the 
criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged ;  by  which  means  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  cities  became  more  and 
more  elevated ;  they  were  somewhat  raised  un- 
der the  re^  of  Sesostris  by  the  digging  of  the 
canals,  but  they  became  still  more  so  under  the 
reign  of  the  E^ioplan.  This  was  the  case  with 
all  the  cities  of  Egypt,  but  more  particularly  with 
the  city  of  Bubastis.  There  is  in  this  city  a  tem- 
ple, which  well  deserves  our  attention ;  there 
may  be  others  larger  as  well  as  more  splendid, 
but  none  which  have  a  more  delightful  situation. 
Bubastis  in  Greek  is  synonymous  with  Artemis 
or  Diana.  * 

GXXXVIIL  This  temple,  taking  away 
the  entrance,  forms  an  island ;  two  branches  of 
the  Nile  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  then  separating  flow  on  each  side  entirely 
round  it :  each  of  these  branches  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  regularly  shaded  with  trees ; 
the  vestibule  is  forty  cubits  high,  and  orna- 
mented with  various  figures,  none  of  which  are 
less  than  six  cubits.  The  temple  is  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  town,  and  in  every  part  a  conspicuous 
object:  its  situation  has  never  been  altered, 
though  every  part  of  the  city  has  been  elevated ; 
a  wall  ornamented  with  sculpture  surrounds  the 
building  :  in  the  interior  part  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees  shades  the  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  goddess :  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  temple  each  way  is  one  stadium. 
There  is  a  paved  way  which  leads  through  the 
public  square  of  the  dty,  from  the  entrance  of 


9  Sabacus.'}— TMb  event  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Heceldah.  Prideaux,  on  the  authority  of 
Syncelius,  says  he  took  Bocchoiis,  and  burned  him  alive ; 
but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  Bocchoris  was  an. 
terior  to  Sabacus :  this  last  is  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Khigs,  by  the  name  of  So.— r. 

10  Artemie  or  Diana.}— BvHtMS^  was  a  virgin,  presided 
at  diUdbirths,  and  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon.  This  re. 
semblance  with  thefar  Diana  caused  the  Greeks  to  name 
her  the  Dianaof  the  Egyptians :  yet  the  sunilitude  was 
far  from  perfect,  for  with  the  latter  she  was  not  the  god. 
dess  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  chare.  This 
(Ufl'tTcnoe  probably  caused  Juvenal  to  say, 

Ol'pida  t0U  c 
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this  temple  to  that  of  Mercury,  *  which  is  about 
thirty  stadia  in  length. 

CXXXIX.  The  deliverance  of  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopian  was,  as  they  told  me,  effected  by 
a  vision,  which  induced  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try :  a  person  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  ad- 
vising him  to  assemble  all  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  cut  them  in  pieces.  This  vision 
to  him  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  in  conse- 
quence  of  some  act  of  impiety,  which  he  was 
thus  tempted  to  peipetrate,  his  ruin  was  at  hand, 
from  heaven  or  from  man.  Determined  not  to 
do  this  deed,  he  conceived  it  more  prudent  to 
withdraw  himself;  particularly  as  the  time  of 
his  reigning  over  Egypt  was,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  oracles,  now  to  terminate. 
During  bis  former  residence  in  Ethiopia,  the 
oracles  of  his  country'  had  told  him,  that  he 
should  reign  fifty  yeazfe  over  Egypt :  this  period 
being  accomplished,  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
vision,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew  himselfl 

CXL.  Immediately  on  his  departure'  from 
Egypt,  the  blind  prince  quitted  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  resumed  the  government:  he  had 
resided  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  in  a  soli- 
tary island,  which  he  himself  had  formed  of 
ashes  and  of  earth.  He  directed  those  Egyp- 
tians who  frequented  his  neighbourhood  for  the 

I  Mercury.  3~The  Egyptian  Mercury  wai  named  Thoth 
or  Theuth.  Thotli  with  the  E^ptiana  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  tdences }  and  aa  Mercury  with  the  Oreeki 
presided  over  the  sciences,  tUa  last  people  called  Thotb 
In  their  tongue  by  the  name  of  Hermes  or  Mercury : 
they  had  also  given  the  name  of  Mercury  to  Anubls,  on 
account  of  some  fancied  similitude  betwixt  those  deities. 
« It  is  not,"  saya  Plutarch,  "a  dog  properly  so  called, 
which  they  revere  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  it  is  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  the  instinct  which  teaches  him  to 
distinguish  a  friend  from  an  enemy,  that  wliich  (to  use 
the  expression  of  Plato)  makes  this  animal  a  suitable  em. 
blem  to  the  god  the  immediate  patron  of  reason. 

Serviua  on  Viigil  has  a  remark  to  the  same  effiacL^ 
Larcher. 

This  deity  also  with  the  Romace  waa  esteemed  the  pa- 
tron of  arts,  and  the  protector  of  learned  men.  See  the 
ode  addreased  to  him  by  Horace,  begbmiag  with 

Memiri,  (nam  te  docillt  mffia^io 
Movit  Ampblon  Upldts  oaucndo,) 
T«qttc  tcctodOy  monan  wptcm 


Where  lie  is  not  only  represented  as  the  patron,  but  the 
teacher  of  mualo :  Learned  men  also  were  called  Virl 


NW 

Dtstra  larsMet,  MaicDCiaUiia 
Ciutot  Tlroram.— Hffrver. 
S  The  oraelet  of  his  eountry.y-'The  oracles  in  Ethiopia 
were  the  oracles  of  Jupiter.— r. 

S  On  hit  d<9Nirter0.>-Diodoni8  Siculns  says,  that  after 
the  departure  of  Sabachus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve  kings, 
who  at  their  Joint  expense  constructed  the  labyrinth. 


purpose  of  disposing  of  their  com,  to  bring 
with  them,  unknown  to  their  Ethiopian  mas- 
ter, ashes  for  his  use.  Amyrtms  was  the  fint 
person  who  discovered  this  island*  which  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  during  the  space  of  seren 
hundred  years  *  before  Amyrtseus  were  unable 
to  do :  it  is  called  Eibo^  and  is  on  each  aide  ten 
stadia  in  length. 

CXLL  The  successor  of  this  prince  was 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Vulcan  $  *  he  treated  the 
military  of  Egypt  with  extreme  oontempty  and 
as  if  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services. 
Among  other  indignities,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  arur«,*  or  fields  of  fifty  feet  square,  whidi, 
by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  given 
each  soldier ;  the  result  was,  that  when  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,  the  waniora  wktom 
he  had  thus  treated,  refused  to  assist  him.  In 
this  perplexity  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine 
of  his  god,  before  which  he  lamented  his  dan- 
ger and  misfortunes :  here  he  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  his  deity  promised  him  in  a 
dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the'  Aasyri- 
ans  he  should  experience  no  injury,  for  that  he 
would  furnish  him  with  assistance ;  the  vision 
inspired  him  with  confidence^  he  put  hinoself 


4  Seven  hundred  years,y^M.  Lardier  la  of  opiak», 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  crept  into  the  manuscript  of  Hero. 
dotuB  fhmi  a  confusion  of  the  numeral  letUen  by  copyists^ 
—T. 

5  Priest  of  Fufeiem.]— Hie  following  aocoont  la  gfrcaa 
by  M.  Larcher,  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Diodora 
Steulua. 

A  prince  cannot  raign  in  I^ypt  if  he  be  ignorani  of 
sacred  a&irs.  If  an  individual  of  any  other  daaa  eonea 
accidentally  to  the  crown,  he  must  immediately  be  «&. 
mitted  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  <*  The  kings,**  saya  Plo. 
tarch, "  must  be  either  of  the  order  of  pcieato  or  soldiery 
these  two  classes  being  distinguished,  the  one  by  their 
wisdom,  the  other  by  their  valour,  ^lien  they  have 
chosen  a  warrior  for  king,  he  is  instantly  admitted  iaito 
the  order  of  priests,  who  instruct  him  in  their  myateriona 
philosophy.  The  priests  may  censure  the  prtaoe,  give 
him  advice,  and  regulate  his  actions.  By  them  ia  ftacd 
the  time  when  he  may  walk,  bathe,  or  visit  his  wlftt 

"Such  privileges  as  the  above,*'  saya  M.  Larcher,  ••muaft 
necessarily  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  thereat  of  tka 
nation,  and  must  have  excited  a  spirit  of  diagaat  in  a 
people  not  blinded  by  superstition.**  Sethoa  however 
experienced  how  dangerous  it  waa  to  follow  the  '"«^'*"»« 
of  the  priesthood  only. 

6  ilnirtf.]— ArursB  ia  a  Greek  word,  which  aignlflea 
literally  a  field  ploughed  for  com,  and  is  sometlmea  used 
for  the  com  itself.  It  was  also  an  Egyptian  meaanrew 
**JSgjTpt,"  says  Strabo,  "was  divided  into  pmfectoxw, 
which  again  were  divided  into  toparchiss,  and  theae  inte 
other  portions,  the  smaUest  of  widrh  were  termed  «<«*- 
<«<•"  Suidaa  says  it  waa  a  measure  of  fifty  feet:  fr«n 
this  wordia derived, aroiim,  aro,  ^     See  H^^Imm  en 
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at  the  head  of  his  adherei^ts,  and  marched  to 
Pelusiam,  the  entrance  of  Egypt :  not  a  sol- 
dier accompanied  the  party,  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  tradesmen  ^  and  artizans.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pelusium,  so  immense  a  number  of 
mice  *  infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp,  that 
their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what  se- 
cored  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed  in 
pieces.  In  the  morning  the  Arabians,  finding 
diemsdves  without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.  There  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble 
statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand, 
and  with  this  inscription :  "  Whoever  thou  art, 
learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods.** 
CXLIL  Thus  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Egyptians  and  their  priests,  from  the 
first  king  to  this  last,  who  was  priest  of  Vulcan, 

7  TVodemMM.}— Hm  Egfp/OoDB  were  divided  into 
three  claBsee ;  those  «f  rank,  who  with  the  prleete  occn. 
pied  the  most  distingniehed  honoon  of  the  state ;  the 
military,  wlio  were  BhohnstandnMrn  { amd  artizaina,  who 
ezariecd  the  meaner  emptojmenta.  The  above  is  from 
Diodome  aicaliia,  who  speaks  probably  of  the  three  prfau 
dpal  divisions:  Herodotos  mentitniB  seven  daases.^ 
L.arektr. 

8  Immenm  a  wutn^  ^f  a«ioft>-'nie  Babyfeniah  TaL. 
mild  hath  it  that  this  destruction,  upon  the  amy  of  .the. 
Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightniagr,  and  some  ef  the 
l^rguns  are  quoted  fiir  saying  the  same  tiling ;  hot  it 
aeemeth  moat  likely,  that  it  was  cAeeted  by  bringing  on 
them  the  hot  wind,  which  is  fircqoeiit  in  those  parts,  and 
often  when  it  lights  among  a  multitude  destroys  great 
nnmlierB  of  them  in  a  moment,  as  it  frequently  hiqypena 
in  tlMiee  vast  caravans  of  the  Mahometans  who  go  tlieir 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca;  and  tiie  words  of  Isaiah, 
which  threatened  Sennacherib  with  a  blast  fliat  God 
would  send  upon  him,  seem  to  denote  this  tiling. 

Herodotus  gives  us  some  kind  of  a  disguised  account 
eftliisddivenknoefromtfie  AssyiianB,in  aftbulonaap. 
plication  of  ft  to  the  city  of  Pelnriium,  instead  of  JeriMt. 
Irm,  and  to  Sethos  th«  EJgyptian;  instead  of  Hexekiah. 

It  is  partlcutariy  to  be  remaiiced,  that  Herodotus  calls 
the  kii^  of  Assyria  Sennacherib  aathe  Scriptures  do^ 
Had  die  time  In  both  doth  also  wellagree ;  which  plainly 
shows  that  it  is  the  sameiKt  thatis  rvferredtoby  Hero, 
dotus, although  much  di^rn^sed  fo  the  relation;  wMeh 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  oonrider  that  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  hands  of  endi  as  had  the  greatest 
aversfam  both  to  tiie  naUon  and  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  would  relate  notliidg  in  such  amaiu 
-ner  as  would  give  reputation  to  eltlier.— J*r»daa«ar'# 
cToitNMfion. 

M.  Lareher,  In  a  note  of  five  pages  on  the  above,  says 
little  more  tlisn  <KBt  countryman,  except  that  he  adopts^ 
with  respect  tothe  destroetion  of  the  army  of  Sennache- 
rib,  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  whoso  words  are  these : 

**  Sennacherib,  on  hie  return  frtnn  the  l^ptian  war, 
found  his  army  wMch  he  had  left  under  Rabehakeh,  ak- 
most  quite  destroyed  by  a  judirial  pestalenee,  wMch  swept 
away,  in  oAcers  and  rammsn  soldiers,  the  first  night 
they  sat  down  before  the  city,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  mea"— F. 


a  period  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  genem> 
tions  had  passed,  in  which  there  had  been  as 
many  high  priests,  and  the  same  number  of 
kings.  Three  generations  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  years,  and  therefore  three  hundred  gen- 
erations are  the  same  as  ten  thousand  years ;  the 
forty-one  generations  that  remain  make  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Dur* 
ing  tiie  above  space  of  deven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years,  they  assert  that  no 
divinity  appeared  in  a  human  form ;  but  they 
do  not  say  the  same  of  the  time  anterior  to  this 
account,  or  of  that  of  the  kings  who  reigned 
afterwards.  During  the  above  period  of  time 
the  stm,*  they  told  me,  had  four  times  deviated 
from  his  ordinary  course,  having  twice  risen 
where  he  tmiformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone 
down  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This  however 
bad  produced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
Egypt ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile,  had  alwajrs  been  the  same, 
nor  (lad  any  extraordinary  or  fatal  diseases  oc- 
curred. 

CLXIII.    When  the  historian  Hecatieus  ^ 


9  Th9  tun,  Sfc.^'-See  Spenser^  Fairy  Queen,  book  v. 
8: 


And  if  to  tlMw  RgjptJiiiii,  wizards  old. 

Which  In  star-re«d  wcw*  wont  to  have  Insfght, 

Faith  may  bo  given.  It  b  by  Ihem  told. 

That  dno*  the  Um«  ibcjr  dnt  took  tha  tan'*  halfht. 

Font  time*  hit  plaoo  he  shlftMl  hath  in  alffht. 

And  twice  hadi  rlian  wbcra  ho  now  doth  wcat^ 

And  wartcd  twfce  whan  he  onght  rlM  arlght« 

10  ryhen  the  historian  A«oa&Rtf.]»Athensu8  rehitce 
the  same  drcumstance  as  from  Hecatnus,  which  may 
serve  \o  confirm  the  assertiMi  of  ForphjTy,  that  Herodo- 
tuB  took  great  part  of  his  second  book,  viitii  very  slight 
alteration,  from  Hecatnus.  If  this  fact  be  once  allowed, 
Herodotus  wUl  lose  the  cliarBcter  that  he  lias  long  sup. 
ported»  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  historian.  But 
it  appears  from  Athenaeos  himself,  that  the  work  which 
in  latter  ages  passed  under  the  name  of  Hecatsus  the 
Milesian,  was  not  nniversally  acknowledged  for  genuine ; 
and  Callimadius,  who  employed  much  of  his  time  and 
pains  in  distinguishing  genuine  from  spurious  authors, 
attributes  the  supposed  work  of  Hecatieus  to  another 
and  a  Iat«r  writer.  But  what  is  perhaps  even  a  stronger 
proof  in  oar  author's  favour  is,  that  he  is  never  chained 
with  the  aime  ef  theft  by  FIntarch,.  whose  knowledge 
of  this  plflvlarism,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  cannot  be  qnes. 
tloned,  when  we  ooiuider  hb  extensive  and  aixurato 
learalng ;  and  whose  zeal  to  discover  it  cannot  be  donbt- 
ed,  when  we  reflect  that  be  has  written  a  treatise  ex. 
pressly  to  prove  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  though  in 
fact  It  only  proves  his  own.  Could  Flntardi  miss  such 
an  opportunity  of  taxing  Herodotus  ?  Could  he  bare 
failed  of  saying,  that  this  hlst«)rian  was  at  once  so  mali- 
cious and  so  ungrateful  as  to  speak  with  disrespect  and 
contempt  of  the  author  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  history  ?  Our  materiala 
for  an  account  of  Hecatseus  are  at  best  but  scanty.  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  son  of  one  ^isander )  he 
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wfts  at  Thebes,  he  recited  to  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  the  particulars  of  his  descent,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  he  was  the  sixteenth 
in  a  right  line  from  some  god.  They  addressed 
him  in  reply,  as  they  afterwards  did  myself, 
who  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  my 
family.  They  introduced  me  into  a  spacious 
temple,  and  displayed  to  me  a  number  of  figures 
in  wood ;  this  number  I  have  before  specified, 
for  every  high  priest  places  here  during  his  life 
a  wooden  figure  of  himself.  The  priests  enu- 
merated them  before  me,  and  proved,  as  they 
ascended  Irom  the  hist  to  the  first,  that  the  son 
followed  the  father  in  regular  succession.  When 
Hecatffius,  in  the  explanation  of  his  genealogy, 
ascended  regularly,  and  traced  his  descent  in 
the  sixteenth  line  from  a  god,  they  opposed  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  his,  and  absolutely 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  human  being's  de- 
scent from  a  god.  They  informed  him  that  each 
of  these  colossal  figures  was  a  Piromis,'  de- 
scended from  a  Piromis ;  and  they  further  prov- 
ed, that  without  any  variation  this  had  uniformly 
occurred  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-one,  but  in  his  whole  series  there  was  no 
reference  either  to  a  god  or  a  hero.  Piromis 
in  the  Egyptian  language  means  one  **  beauti- 
ful and  good.'* 

CXLIV.  From  these  priests  I  learned,  that 
the  individuals  whom  those  figures  represented, 
so  fiu:  from  possessing  any  divine  attributes, 
had  all  been  what  we  have  described.     But  in 


was  one  of  the  very  first  writers  of  prose,  with  Cadmus 
and  Fherecydes  of  Scyros.  Salmaslus  contends  that  be 
was  older  than  Fherecydes  but  younger  than  Eumelus. 
The  most  ample  account  of  him  is  found  in  Vossius.  He 
certainly  wrote  a  book  of  genealogies ;  and  the  sentence 
with  which  he  commences  his  history  is  presenred  in 
Demetrius  Phalereus :  it  is  to  this  efiect,  *'  What  follows 
is  the  recital  of  Hecatasus  of  Ifilctus :  I  write  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  true.  The  Greeks  in  my  opinion  have  relat- 
ed many  things  contradictory  and  ridiculous.**— 7. 

I  Ptrowi*.]— There  are  many  strange  and  contradic 
lory  opinions  about  tiiis  passage,  which,  if  I  do  not  de» 
ceive  myself,  is  very  plain,  and  the  purport  of  it  is  this : 
— *'  After  the  M>ulous  accounts,  there  had  been  an  un- 
interrupted suooesdon  of  Firomis  after  Piromis,  and  the 
Egyptians  referred  none  of  these  to  the  dynasties  of  either 
the  gods  or  heroes,  who  were  supposed  first  to  have  poe. 
sessed  the  country.*'— FVora  hence  I  think  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Firomis  signifies  a  vaan.— Bryant 

M.  Lacrose  observes,  that  Brama,  which  the  Indians 
of  Malabar  pronounce  Birouroas,  in  the  Sanscreet  or 
sacred  language  of  India,  signifies  the  same  as  Firomis } 
and  tliat  Firomia,  in  the  language  of  the  inhalritaiits  of 
Ceylon,  means  also  at  this  day  a  man.  Quaere,  is  this 
similitude  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  the  conquests  of  Se- 
aostris,  who  left  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Asia  f<— Lor- 
cA«r. 


the  times  which  preceded,  immortal  beii^' 
had  reigned  in  Egypt,  that  they  had  communica- 
tion  with  men,  and  had  uniformly  one  superior ; 
that  Orus,*  whom  the  Greeks  call  Apollo,  was 
the  hist  of  these ;  he  was  the  son  of  Osiris,  and, 
after  he  had  expelled  Typhon*,  himiielf  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne :  it  is  also  to  be  obseryei, 
that  in  the  Greek  tongue  Osiris  is  synonymous 
with  Bacchus. 

CXLV.  The  Greeks  consider  Heicules, 
Bacchus,  and  Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their 
deities :  but  Egypt  esteems  Pan  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods,  and  even  of  those  eig^t  * 


S  Immortal  deittj'*.]— H.  Larcfaer  says,  that  aU  gov- 
ernments were  at  first  tiieocratic,  andaftervtrardsbecaaM 
monarchic  and  deroocratie.  In  the  theocratic  form  the 
priestsgovemed alone,  who  also  preserved  a  oonsidcnble 
influence  in  monardiies  and  republics.  What  preveau 
our  supposing  that  Egypt  was  governed  many  tlMnmnl 
years  by  priests;  and  that  tUs  government,  in  ivafity 
theocratic,  was  named  firom  that  deity  to  whom  the  high 
priest  who  ei4«»yed  the  sovereign  authority  attached 


3  OriM]— Aooording  to  Plutarch,  the  EgypCiuis  heM 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  The  good  prin- 
ciple  consisted  of  three  persons,  father,  motherland  son ; 
Osiris  was  the  &ther,  Us  the  mother,  and  Orus  the  eon. 
Hie  bad  principle  was  Typhon:  Osris,  strictly  speaking, 
was  synonymous  with  reason ;  Typhon  the  rutwirrm. 
mXfytt  wittiout  reason.— 7. 

The  nothm  of  a  Trinity,  more  or  leas  renx>ved  from 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  found  to  have 
been  a  leading-  principle  in  all  the  anrient  schoola  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  religions  of  abnostall  natlona ;  and 
traces  of  an  early.popolar  belief  of  it  appear  even  in  the 
abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  wonhip  of 
a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  Flato  or 
Pythagoras,  or  even  of  Moses.— J9uAop  Hanimf. 

4  TypAoa.]— IVphon,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  was  al. 
ways  inclined  to  it ;  all  bad  passions,  diseases,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes,  were  imputed  to  him.  Like  the  un- 
tutored Indians  and  savages,  the  Egyptians  paid  adora. 
tion  to  Typhon  from  fear ;  ttiey  coosMimfced  to  him  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  and  the  asa  Accordinif  to 
Jablonski,  the  word  Typhon  Is  derived  from  Tftau  a 
wind,  and  pA4n«  pemldous. 

To  Osiris  is  ascribed  the  faitrodoctlon  of  the  vine : 
'*  and  where,**  says  Mr  Bryant,  *<  that  was  not  ada|i«ed 
to  the  soil,  he  showed  tiw  people  the  way  to  make  wine 
of  barley."— r. 

Tlie  Greeks  considered  Osiris  the  same  person  aa  Bac 
chuB,  because  they  discovered  a  great  resemblance  be^ 
tween  the  fables  related  of  Bacchus  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Egyptians  concerning  Osliis.  Learned  men  of  mo> 
dem  times  have  believed  that  Isuren,  one  fii  the  tlirro 
divinities  to  whom  the  Indians  now  pay  adoration,  b  the 
ancient  Osiris,  but  this  remains  to  he  proved.— .X,«reAer. 

The  three  Indian  deities  are  Brama,  Vishnou,  and 
Seeva;  where  Larcher  found  Isuren,  1  cannot  imagiiML 

5  EwH  of  those  e^At]— the  ark,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Gentile  word,  was  prophetic,  and 
waa  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  tem|^  or  place  of 
residence  of  the  deity.  In  the  compaas  of  eight  \^t. 
sons  it  com|M«liended  all  mankind;  which  eight  |mt. 
sons  were  thought  to  be  so  highly  favoured  by  heaven. 
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who  are  accounted  the  first.  Hercules  was 
among  those  of  the  second  rank  in  point  of 
antiquity,  and  one  of  those  called  the  twelve 
gods.  Bacchus  was  of  the  third  rank,  and 
among  those  whom  the  twelve  produced.  I 
have  before  specified  the  number  of  years  which 
the  Egyptians  reckon  from  the  time  of  Hercules 
to  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  from  the  time  of  Pan 
a  stiU  more  distant  period  is  reckoned ;  from 
Bacchus,  the  youngest  of  all,  to  the  time  of 
Amasis,  is  a  period,  they  say,  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand years.  On  this  subject  the  Egyptians 
have  no  doubts,  for  they  profess  to  have  always 
computed  the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts 
of  them  with  the  minutest  accuracy.  From 
Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,*  to  the  present  time 
is  one  thousand  six  hundred  years  ;  from  Her- 
cules,  the  reputed  son  of  Alcmena,  is  nine 
hundred  years;  and  from  Pan,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury, 
is  eight  hundred  years,  before  which  time  was 
the  Trojan  war. 

CXLVI.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  given 
iny  own  opinion,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
determine  for  themselves.  If  these  deities  had 
been  known  in  Greece,  and  then  grown  old, 
like  Hercules  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus 
the  son  of  Semele,  and  Pan  the  son  of  Pene- 
lope, it  might  have  been  asserted  of  them,  that 
although  mortals  they  possessed  the  names  of 
those  deities  known  in  Greece  in  the  times 
which  preceded.  Of  Bacchus  the  Greeks 
affirm,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bom  ^  Jove  in- 

tlut  they  were  looked  up  to  by  their  posterity  with  great 
reverenee,  and  came  at  laat  to  be  reputed  deities.  Hence 
in  the  andent  mythology  of  Egypt  there  were  precisely 
eight  gods ;  of  these  the  son  was  chief,  and  was  said  first 
to  have  reigned.  Some  made  Hephaisttis  the  first  king 
of  that  country ;  whilst  others  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Fan.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ; 
tlicy  were  all  three  tltkss  of  the  same  deity,  the  son.— 
SryanL 

Herodotos  says,  eight  of  the  first  sort ;  he  also  tells  us 
that  Oros,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  last  god 
that  reigned :  what  then  can  Mr  Br^'anf  mean  by  say- 
lug  he  was  the  first  ? 

e  Daughter  of  Cwfmu«.>-Tlie  son  of  Cadmus  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trcijan  war;  his 
daughter  Semele  is  said  to  have  been  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  Herodotus,  by  that  writer's  own  account: 
.-She  was  A  this  rate  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Argos, 
and  many  centuries  before  her  lather,  near  a  thousand 
years  before  her  brother.— fryonA 

7  A»  40011  as  he  was  ftom.]— Upon  this  subject  I 
have  somewhere  met  an  opinion  to  tiie  following  eflect : 
when  the  andente  spoke  of  the  nativity  of  th^ir  gods,  we 
are  to  nndentand  the  time  in  which  their  worship  was 
first  introduced  i  when  mention  is  made  of  their  mar- 


closed  him  in  his  thigh,  and  carried'  him  to 
Nysa,"  a  town  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt :  with 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Pan  they  have  no  tnu 
dition  among  them ;  from  all  which  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  these  deities  were  the  last  known 
among  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  date  the 
period  of  their  nativity  from  the  precise  time 
that  their  names  came  amongst  them:— the 
Egyptians  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

CXLVIL  I  shall  now  give  some  account 
of  the  internal  history  of  Egypt;  to  what  I 
learned  from  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
information  of  strangers,  I  shall  add  what  I 
myself  beheld.  At  the  death  of  their  sovereign, 
the  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
their  freedom;  but  as  they  could  not  live  with- 
out kings,  they  chose  twelve,  among  whom  they 
divided  the  different  districts  of  Egypt.  These 
princes  connected  themselves  with  each  other 
by  intermarriages,  engaging  solemnly  to  promote 
their  common  interest,  and  never  to  engage  in 
any  acts  of  separate  policy.  The  principal 
motive  of  their  union  was  to  guard  against  the 
declaration  of  an  oracle,  which  had  said,  that 
whoever  among  them  should  offer  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan  a  libation  from  a  brazen  vessel,  should 
be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  assembled  indifferently  in 
every  temple. 

CXLVIIL  It  was  the  resolution  of  them 
all,  to  leave  behind  them  a  common  monument 
of  their  fame : — With  this  view,  beyond  the  lake 
Moeris,  near  the  city  of  crocodiles,*  they  con- 
structed  a  labyrinth,"  which  exceeds  lean  truly 

riage,  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  wor. 
ship  of  one  was  combined  with  that  of  another.  Some 
of  the  andents  speak  of  the  torabe  of  their  gods,  and  tliat 
of  Jupiter  in  Crete  was  notorious,  the  solution  of  which 
is,  that  the  gods  sometimes  appeared  on  earth,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  amongst  men,  returned  to  their  native 
skies ;  tlus  period  of  their  return  was  that  of  their  sup- 
posed deaths. 

The  following  remark  is  found  in  Cicero*s  Tosculan 
Questions :  "  Ipei  illl  majorum  gentium  dli  qui  habentur 
hinc  a  nobis  in  coslum  profecti  reperiuntur ;"— The  gods 
of  the  popular  religions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals 
advanced  from  earth  to  heaven. — 7*. 

8  He  derived  his  name  of  Ai«fur<(  from  his  father,  and 
the  place  where  he  was.  brought  up. 

6  City  of  erooodilo$.y^V/e  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
name  (tf  this  dty ;  itls  very  probable  that  it  was  called  from 
the  word  Champeis,  whidi  according  to  our  anthOT  was 
the  Egyptian  term  for  crocodile. — Lareher. 

10  A  labtfriftth.'y—iyiodioTUB  says  tills  was  built  as  a  sep. 
ulchre  for  Mendes  j  Strabo,  that  it  was  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  king  that  built  it,  which  was  probably  Imandes. 
Fomponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Psammitichiis ; 
but  as  Menes  or  Imandes  is  mentioned  by  several,  pos. 
sibly  he  might  be  one  of  the  twelve  kings  of  greatest 
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my,  aU  that  has  been  said  of  it ;  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  find  all 
the  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both 
in  reg^  to  the  woriunanship  and  expense. 
The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  Samos  may  justly 
claim  admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may  indi^ 
vidually  be  compared  to  many  of  the  magnificent 
atroctures  of  Greece,  but  even  these  are  inferior 
to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
courts,  all  of  which  are  covered ;  their  entrances 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south ;  one  wall  incloses  the  whole ; 
the  apartments  are  of  two  kinds,  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
as  many  beneath,  in  all  three  tiiousand.  Of 
the  former  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge 
and  observation,  of  the  latter  from  the  informa- 


Influence  and  authority,  who  might  have  the  chief  order, 
ing  and  direction  of  this  great  boJldlng,  and  as  apecuttar 
honoor  might  have  his  sepoldire  apart  fixNn  the  otiierB. 

It  was  such  an  extrainrdinary  building,  that  itwas  said 
Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  built 
the  labyrinth  in  Crete  for  king  Minos  on  the  model  of 
this.  See  a  minute  description  of  the  labyrinth  and  tern- 
pie  of  the  labyrinth  by  Fooocke. 

Amidst  tlie  ruins  of  the  toin-n  of  Canran,  the  attention 
is  particularly  fixed  by  several  narrow,  low,  and  very 
long  cells,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  other  use  than  of 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  crooodlles:  these 
remains  can  only  correspond  with  the  labyrinth.  Strabo, 
Herodotus,  and  Ptolemy,  all  agree  in  placing  the  labyrinth 
beyond  the  dty  Arsinoe  towards  Libya,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  Moeris,  which  is  the  predae  situation  of  tiiese 


8lrabo*s  account  of  this  place  does  not  exactly  accord 
witli  tliat  of  Herodotus,  but  it  confirms  it  in  general : 
Strabo  describes  winding  and  various  passages  so  artfully 
fsontrlved,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  one  of  tiie 
palaces,  or  to  leave  it  when  entered,  witliout  a  gulde.^ 
SatHgry, 

llie  ardiitcct  who  should  be  employed  to  make  a  plan 
of  the  labyrintii,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
would  iind  himself  greatly  embarrassed.  We  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  parts  whi(4i  composed  it;  and  as  the  apart- 
ments were  then  so  diUferentiy  formed  from  ours,  what 
was  not  obscure  in  the  time  of  our  author,  is  too  much 
so  for  us  at  present  M.  Larcher  proceeds  in  an  attempt 
to  describe  its  architecture ;  and  informs  the  reader,  that 
he  conceives  the  courts  must  have  been  in  the  style  of 
the  hotel  de  Soubise. 

There  were  andentiy  four  celebrated  labyrinths;  one 
in  ^ryptf  A  second  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and  a 
fourth  erected  by  Porsenna  in  Tuscany.  That  at  Lemnos 
b  described  in  very  high  tenns  by  Pliny. 

Labyrinth,  in  its  original  sense,  means  any  perplexed 
and  twisted  place.  Suidas  adds  iJiytrau  h  m-i  rm  fXtm^, 
and  it  is  used  of  prating  silly  people :  in  its  figurative 
sense  it  is  applied  to  any  obscure  or  complicated  ques. 
tion,  or  to  any  argument  which  leaves  ns  where  we  first 
set  out 

The  construction  of  the  labyrinth  has  been  imputed  to 
many  diflferent  persons,  on  whidi  account  the  learned 
have  supposed,  that  there  were  more  labyrinths  than  one. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Larcher  in  a  very  elaborate  note— 7. 


tion  I  received.  The  Egyptians  who  had  the 
care  of  the  subterraneous  apartments  would  not 
suffer  me  to  see  them,  and  the  reason  they 
alleged  was,  that  in  these  were  preserved  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
who  constructed  the  labyrinth :  of  these  there- 
fore I  presume  not  to  speak ;  but  the  upper 
apartments  I  myself  examined,  and  I  pronounce 
them  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art  The  almost  infinite  number  of 
winding  passages  through  the  different  courts 
excited  my  warmest  admiration  :  from  spackms 
halls  I  passed  throu^  smaller  apartments,  and 
ficom  them  again  to  large  and  magnificent  courts, 
almost  without  end.  The  ceilings  and  walls 
ere  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richly  adorned  with 
the  finest  sculpture:  around  each  court  are 
pillars  of  the  whitest  and  most  polished  marble : 
at  the  point  where  the  labyrinth  terminates 
stands  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cnUCs 
high,  having  large  figures  of  animals  engrared 
on  itB  outside,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
subterraneous  path. 

GXLIX.    Wonderful   as    this    labyrinth 
is,  the  lake  Moeris/  near  which  it  stands,   is 


I  The  lake  McBrit.y^TiM  the  reader  may  eoniparv 
what  modem  writers  and  traveUers  have  said  on  this 
suldect,  I  shall  place  before  them,  from  Lardier,  Pucocfce, 
Norden,  Sarvary,  tec  what  to  ase  eeema  moat  w«i1ky  rf 


I  shall  first  remark  that  Herodotus,  Diodoms  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  differ  but  little  in  o|rinion  oonoeminff 
iti  extent:  according  to  the  farmer  H  was  ftmr  huadred 
and  fifty  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  the  latter  says  it  was 
five  hundred ;  the  former  assert  also  that  in  some  plarm 
it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  design  of  it  was 
probably  to  hinder  tiie  IHle  from  orerflowing  the  com. 
try  too  much,  whidi  was  effected  by  drawing  off*  aodi  a 
quantity  of  water,  when  it  waa  apprehended  tbat  there 
might  be  an  inundation  suflident  to  hurt  the  land.  Hm 
water,  Pococke  observes,  is  of  a  disagreeable  muddy  taste 
and  almost  as  salt  as  the  sea,  whldi  quality  It  probably 
oontracfcB  from  the  nitre  that  is  in  tiie  earth,  and  the  eall 
whidi  is  every  year  left  in  the  mud. 

The  circumference  of  the  lake  at  present  is  no  mere 
than  fifty  leagues.  Larcher  says  we  must  distingvish 
betwixt  the  hike  itself,  and  the  canal  of  eommnnkalioa 
from  the  Nile  ;  that  the  former  was  the  woric  of  nature, 
the  latter  of  art  This  canal,  amost  stupendous effwt  of 
art,  is  stiU  entire;  itiscalled  BahrYousoph,  the  river  of 
Joseph,  according  to  Savary  forty  leagues  in  Ica^^ 
There  were  two  other  canals  with  siniees  at  tiieir 
mouths,  from  the  lake  to  the  river ;  whidi  were  alternate. 
ly  shut  and  opened  when  the  MUe  inireased  or  deereawd. 
This  work  united  every  advantage,  and  supplied  tlie  de- 
fidendes  of  a  low  inundation,  by  retaining  water  wUch 
would  uselessly  have  been  expended  in  Um  8ea»  It  waa 
still  more  beneficial  when  tiie  increase  of  the  MUe  traa 
too  great,  by  reodring  that  superfluity  ivhiA  woold 
have  prevented  seed-time. 

Were  the  canal  of  Joseph  deaaaed,  thesndent  nonndi 
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still  more  eztraordiiuury ;  the  circumference  of 
this  18  three  thouMnd  sU  hundred  stadia  or 
sixty  sehaeni,  which  is  the  length  of  Egypt 
about  the  eoaat  This  lake  stretches  itself 
from  north  to  sonthy  and  in  its  deepest  parts  is 
two  hundred  cubits ;  it  is  entirely  the  produce 
of  human  industry,  which  indeed  the  work 
itself  testifies,  for  in  its  centre  may  be  seen 
two  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred 
cubits  above  and  as  many  beneath  the  water ; 
upon  the  summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  marUe,  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  precise 
altitude  of  these  pyramids  is  consequently  £Dur 
hundred  cubits ;  these  four  hundred  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  oi^gyiie,  are  adapted  to  a  stadium 
of  six  hundred  feet;  an  oigyia  is  six  feet,  or 
four  cubits,  for  a  foot  is  four  palms,  and  a 
cubit  six. 

The  waters  of  the  kike  are  not  supplied  by 
springs ;  the  ground  whichit  occupies  is  of  itself 
remarimUy  dry,  but  it  communicates  by  a  secret 
channel  with  the  Nile ;  for  six  months  the  lake 
empties  itself  into  the  Nile,  and  the  remaining 
six  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.  During  the  six 
months  in  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebb, 
the  fishery  •  which  is  here  carried  on  furnishes 
the  royal  treasury  with  a  talent  of  silver  *  every 
day ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  hike,  it  produces  no  more  than 
twenty  minae. 

CL.  Of  this  lake  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage  inclining 
inland  towards  the  west  of  the  mountains  above 
Memphis,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Lybian  sands.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what 
became  of  the  earth,*  which  mast  somewhere 


repaired;  and  the  sluices  restored,  tUs  lake  mlgiit  again 
■erre  the  same  purposes. — The  pyramids  described  by 
Herodotus  no  longer  subrist,  neither  are  they  mentioned 
byStrabo. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  was  the  work  of  an 
Individual,  and  that  its  object  was  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  a  numerous  people,  it  must  be  agreed,  with 
M.  Sairary ,  that  Moris,  who  oonstmeted  it,  performed  a 
far  more  glorious  work  than  either  the  pynunids  or  ttie 
labyrinth.— r. 

8  7%tf;iift«ry.>-Dlodon]s  Siculus  Infimna  ns,  that  in 
thto  lake  were  found  twenty-two  difforent  sorts  of  flsh, 
and  that  so  great  a  quantity  were  caught,  that  the  im. 
mense  number  of  hands  perpetually  employed  in  salting 
them- were  hardly  equal  to  the  work.— r. 

3  Taimi  of  fOtwr.]— The  silver  which  the  fishery  of 
tiiis  lake  produoed  jivas  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  riothee  and  perfnmesw— jLareA«r. 

4  fThai  beatme  of  ihe  ear<A.>-Herodotu8,  when  he 
viewed  this  lake,  might  well  be  surprised  at  the  account 
they  gare  him,  that  it  was  made  by  art ;  and  had  reason 
to  ask  them  what  they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  out 
But  he  seems  to  have  too  mudi  credulity  in  being  satis- 


have  necessarily  been  heaped  up  in  digging 
this  lake :  as  my  search  after  it  was  fruitless, 
I  made  inquiries  concerning  it  of  those  who 
lived  nearer  the  kke.  I  was  the  aoore  willing  to 
believe  them,  when  they  told  me  where  it  was 
carried,  as  J  had  before  heard  <^  a  similar  ex- 
pedient  used  at  Nineveh,  an  Assyrian  city. 
Some  robbers,  who  were  solicitous  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  immense  treasures  of  SardanaF- 
palus  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  deposited 
in  subterraneous  apartments,  began  from  the 
place  where  they  lived  to  dig  under  ground, 
in  a  direction  towards  them.  Having  taken 
the  most  accurate  measurement,  they  continued 
their  mine  to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  as  night 
approached  they  regularly  emptied  the  earth 
into  the  Tigris,  which  flows  near  Nineve'h,  and 
at  length  accomplished  their  purpose.  A  plan 
entirely  simihir  was  executed  in  Egypt,  except 
that  the  work  was  here  carried  on  not  by  night 
but  by  day;  the  Egyptians  threw  the  earth 
into  the  Nile,  as  they  dug  it  iirom  the  trench  ; 
thus  it  was  regularly  dispiersed,  and  this,  as 
they  told  me,  was  the  process  of  the  lake's 
formation. 

CLL  These  t^^elve  kings  were  eminent  for 
the  justice  of  their  administration.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  they  were  offering  sacrifice  in' 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  festival  were  about  to  make  the  accustomed 
libation;'  for  this  purpose  the  chief  priest 
handed  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these 
solemnities,  but  he  mistook  the  number,  and 
instead  of  twelve  gave  only  eleven.  Fsammiti- 
chus,'  who  was  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a 


fled  whan  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to 
the  Nile,  and  so  it  was  washed  away  by  the  river ;  for  it 
was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
earth  above  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  lake, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  from  the  further  parts,  even  though 
they  might  contrive  water-carriage  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  This  I  should  imagine  a  thing  beyond  belief, 
even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  that 
is,  it  may  bo  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad.— PococAtf. 

5  To  make  the  accuOomed  Ubatwnjy'AM  the  kinga 
were  also  priests,  they  did  not  before  the  time  of  Fsam- 
mitichns  drink  wine ;  and  if  sometimes  they  made  liba. 
tions  to  the  gods  with  this  liquor,  it  was  not  that  they 
belierved  it  agreeable  to  them,  but  that  they  considered  it 
as  the  blood  of  the  gods  who  had  formerly  fought  against 
thym :  they  thought  that  their  bodies,  incorporated  with 
the  earth,  had  produced  the  viae.— P/uto'-cA,  de  Iride  ^ 
Osiride. 

6  Paammittchut.y-'ln.  the  eight-and.twentieth  year  of 
thQ  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  twelve  confederated  kings  of 
E^ypt,  after  they  had  jointly  reigned  there  fifteen  years, 
falling  out  among  themselves,  expelled  Psammitichu?, 
one  of  their  number,  out  of  his  share  wliich  he  had 
hitherto  had  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  king. 
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cup  took  off  his  helmet,'  which  happened  to  be 
of  braBB,  and  from  this  poured  his  libation. 
The  other  princes  wore  helmets  in  common, 
and  had  them  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that 
the  circumstance  of  this  one  king  having  and 
using  his  was  accidental  and  innocent  Ob- 
serving, however,  this  action  of  Psammitichus, 
thej  remembered  the  prediction  of  the  oracle, 
"  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  liba- 
tion from  a  brazen  vessel,  should  be  sole 
monarch  of  Egypt."  They  minutely  investi- 
.  gated  the  matter,  and  being  satisfied  that  this 
action  of  Psammitichus  was  entirely  the  effect 
of  accident,  they  could  not  think  him  worthy  of 
death ;  they  nevertheless  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  power,  and  confined 
him  to  the  marshy  parts  of  the  country,  for- 
bidding  him  to  leave  this  situation,  or  to  com- 
municate  with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

GLIL  This  Psammitichus  had  formerly  fled 
to  Syria,  from  Sabacus  the  Ethiopian,  who 
had  killed  his  father  Necos;  when  the  Ethio- 
pian, terrified  by  the  vision,  had  abandoned  his 
dominions,  those  Egyptians  who  lived  near 
Sais  had  solicited  Psammiticbus  to  return. 
He  was  now  a  second  time  driven  into  exile 
amongst  the  fens,  .by  the  eleven  kings,  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  brazen  helmet  He 
felt  the  strongest  resentment  for  the  injury, 
and  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  his  perse- 
cutors ;  he  sent  therefore  to  the  oracle  of  La^ 
tona,  at  Butos,*  which  has  among  the  Egyp- 


dom,  and  drore  him  into  bamalunent ;  whereupon  flying 
Into  the  fena  near  the  sea  he  lay  hid  there,  till  having 
gotten  together,  out  of  the  Arabian  free>booten  and  the 
plratea  of  Carta  and  Ionia,  snrh  anumber  of  aoldiers  as 
with  the  Kgyv^iam  of  his  party  made  a  oonslderBble 
army,  he  marched  with  it  against  the  other  eleven ;  and 
having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  slew  several  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land,  and  thereon  seizing 
the  whole  kingdom  to  himself  reigned  over  it  in  great 
prosperity  flfty-^mdibur.years.— PnclMmr. 

1  HU  hetmef}— It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  their  helmets  on  various  occasions ;  whenever  any 
thing  waa  to  be  dedded  by  lots,  the  lots  were  cast  into  a 
helmet }  and  as  they  appear  very  obvious  for  such  a 
purpose,  so  many  Instances  tai  andent  writers  occur  of 
aoldiers  drinking  out  of  them,  as  we  may  now  do  oc- 
casionally out  of  our  hata.<— r. 

S  Latona,  at  J9u<m.]— This  goddess,  one  of  the  eight 
most  ancient  divinities  of  the  country,  was  called  Bnto, 
and  particularly  lionoured  in  the  city  of  that  name ;  she 
had  been  the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  that  is  to  say, 
of  0ms  and  Bubastis,  whom  she  had  preserved  from  the 
inry  of  Typhon ;  the  mole  was  sacred  to  her.  Antoninus 
UberaliB  says,  that  she  assumed  the  form  of  this  UtUe 
anmialtoelodethepnrsuitof Typhon.  Plutardi says, that 
the  E^pyptlans  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  mole  on 
account  of  Its  blindness ;  darkness,  according  to  them, 
bdng  more  andent  than  light    M .  Larcher  adds  as  a 


tians  the  highest  character  for  veradty.  He  was 
informed  that  the  sea  should  avenge  bis  canse, 
by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men.  He  wai 
little  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  cirarai. 
stance  could  ever  occur ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards, a  body  of  lonians  and  Carians,'  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  plunder,  were 
compelled  by  distress  to  touch  at  Egypt :  tbey 
landed  in  brazen  armour.  Some  Egyptians 
hastened  to  inform  Psammitichiis  in  hii 
marshes  of  this  incident ;  and  as  the  measenger 
had  never  before  seen  persons  so  anned,  he 
said,  that  some  brazen  men  had  arisen  from 
the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the  ooantiy. 
He  instantly  conceived  this  to  be  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  the  orade's^irediction,  and  enter- 
ed into  alliance  with  the  stiangerB,  engaging 
them  by  splendid  promises  to  assist  him  ;  with 
them  and  his  Egyptian  adherents  he  vanquished 
the  eleven  kings. 

CLIIL  After  he  thus  became  sole  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  he  built  at  Memphis  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  towards  the 
south ;  opposite  to  this  he  erected  an  edifice 
for  Apis,  in  winch  he  is  kept  when  publidy 
exhibited :  it  is  supported  by  colossal  figures 
twelve  cubits  high,  which  serve  as  columns ; 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  Apis  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  is  Epaphus. 

CLIV.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
he  had  received,  Psammitichus  conferred  on 
the  lonians  and  Carians  certain  lands,  which 
were  termed  the  camp,  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  separated  by  the  Nile ;  he 
fulfilled  also  his  other  engagements  with  them, 
and  intrusted  to  their  care  some  Egyptian 
children,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage,  from  whom  come  those  who  in  Egypt 
act  as  interpreters.  This  district,  which  is 
near  the  sea,  somewhat  below  Bubastis,  at  the 
Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  inhabited  by 


remark  upon  the  obaervatlon  of  Flutardi,  what  Indeed  the 
researches  of  natural  historians  have  made  manifest,  that 
the  mole  Is  not  blind,  but  has  eyes,  though  very  mfaratK. 

3  Ionia$u  amd  CffiWaiu.>-See  Fiideaux*a  note  in  tfae 
preceding  chapter.— 7. 

Fsammitichns  dcetroyM  Tementhes  kbig  of  Egypt 
The  god  Ammon  had  cautioned  Tementhes,  who  eoo- 
suited  him,  to  bevrare  of  cocks.  Fsammltichna  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  PIgnes  t^e  Carian,  learned 
from  Mm  that  the  Carians  were  the  flrst  who  won 
crests  upon  their  helmets;  he  histantly  eompreheaded 
tlie  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  engaged  the  aasirtaiioe  of 
aiarge  body  of  Carhms:  these  he  led  towards  Memphis* 
and  flxed  Ms  camp  near  the  temple  of  IsIs;  here  heea. 
gaged  and  conquered  Ms  adreisary.— fg^HMfc 
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the  loniahs  and  Carians  for  a  cbnnderable 
time.  At  a  succeeding  period  Amana,  to 
avail  himBelf  of  their  assistance  against  the 
Egyptians,  removed  them  to  Memphis.  Since 
the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  Egypt, 
they  have  preserved  a  constant  communication 
with  Ghreece,  so  that  we  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  Egjrptian  afiiiirs  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichus.  They  were  the  first  foreigners  whom 
the  Egyptians  received  among  them :  vnthin  my 
rememhrence,  in  the  places  which  they  formerly 
occupied,  the  docks  for  their  ships,  and  vestiges 
of  their  buildings,  might  be  seen. 

CLV.  Of  the  Egyptian  oracle  I  have  spoken 
already,  but  it  so  well  deserves  attention,  that 
I  shall  expatiate  still  farther  on  the  subject  It 
18  sacred  to  Latona,  and,  as  I  have  before  said, 
in  a  large  dty  called  Butos,  at  the  Sebennitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  approached  fix>m  the  sea. 
In  this  city  stands  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  that  of  Latona,  whence  the  oracular 
communications  are  made,  is  very  magnificent, 
having  porticos  forty  cubits  high.  What  roost 
excited  my  admiration,  was  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  ;*  it  was  of  one  solid  stone,*  having 
equal  sides ;  the  length  of  each  was  forty  cubits ; 
the  roof  was  of  another  solid  stone,  no  less  than 
four  cubits  in  thickness. 

4  Shrine  of  the  goddess.y~Thia  enormouB  rock,  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  drcnmferenoe,  was  bronglit 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Fhilas,  near  the  cataractB,  on 
rafts,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  leagues,  to  its  des. 
tined  place,  and  without  contradiction  was  the  heaviest 
-weight  ever  moved  by  human  power.  Many  thousand 
-workmen,  according  to  history,  were  three  years  em- 
ployed in  taking  it  to  its  place  of  de8tin«tlon.->5aiNiry. 

5  One  wUd  ttone.y^Ahont  this  isle  (Elephantine) 
there  are  several  smaller  islands,  as  two  to  the  west,  and 
foor  to  the  south,  whidi  are  high  above  the  water,  and 
alao  several  large  rodcs  of  red  granite.  Two  of  them 
appear  to  hare  been  worked  as  quarries,  as  well  as  the 
south  end  of  Elephantine.  Out  of  one  of  these  islands 
probably  that  entire  room  was  cutof  one  stone,  that  was 
carried  to  Sals,  taking,  it  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the 
■UoBtlon  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  luve  only  the  labour  of 
aeparatfaig  the  botton^  of  it  firbm  the  quarry,  and  having 
lint  probably  hollowed  the  stone  into  a  room  of  the  dl^ 
maoslons  described  when  I  spoke  of  SaiB.-~Foeoeke. 

TIm  grand  and  sublime  ideas  which  the  andents  en- 
tertained  on  sulgects  of  architecture,  and  other  monu. 
menta  of  art,  almost  exceed  our  powers  of  description. 
This  before  us  is  a  moet  extraordinary  effort  of  human 
ladttstry  and  power ;  but  it  ^»pear8  minute  and  trifling, 
compared  witii  an  undertaking  of  a  man  named  Stesicra- 
tes,  proposed  to  Alexander,  and  recorded  by  Plutarch. 
He  ollered  to  convert  mount  Athos  Into  a  statue  of  that 
prince.  This  would  have  been  in  dreumference  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  height,  ten.  The 
left  arm  of  Alexander  waste  be  the  base  of  adty,  capable 
d  oontidning  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  right  arm 
<vras  to  hold  an  urn,  from  which  a  river  was  to  empty 
ttaelf  Into  the  aea.— T. 


CLVI.  Of  all  the  things  which  here  exdte 
attention,  this  shrine  is,  in  my  opinion,  the- 
most  to  be  admired.  Next  to  this  is  the  island 
of  Chemmis,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Lato- 
na, and  stands  in  a  deep  and  spacious  lake,  the 
Egyptians  affirm  it  to  be  a  floating  ishmd  :*  I 
did  not  witness  the  fact,  and  was  astonished  to. 
hear  that  such  a  thing  existed.  In  this  island 
is  a  laige  edifice  sacred  to  Apollo,  having  three 
altars,  and  surrounded  by  palms,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soiL  There  are  also  great  va- 
rieties of  other  plants,  some  of  which  produce 
firuit,  others  are  barren.  The  circumstance  of 
this  island's  floating  the  Egyptians  thus  explain : 
it  was  once  fixed  and  immoveable,  when  Lato- 
na, who  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
eight  primary  divinities,  dwelt  at  Butos.  Hav- 
ing received  Apollo  in  trust  firom  Isis,  she 
consecrated  and  preserved  him  in  this  island, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  now  floats. 
This  happened  when  Typhon,  earnestly  endea- 
vouring  to  discover  the  son  of  Osiris,  came 
hither.  Their  tradition  says,  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  the  offspring  of  Bacchus  and  Isis, ' 
and  that  Latona  was  their  nurse  and  preserver. 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Diana,  the  Egyptians  re- 
spectively call  Isis,  Orus,  and  Bubastis.  fVom 
this  alone,  .Sschylus,'  son  of  Euphorion,  took 
his  account,  the  first  poet  who  represented 
Diana  as  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  and  referred 
to  this  the  circumstance  of  the  island's  floating. 

CLVIL  Psammitichus  reigned  in  Egypt 
fifty-four  years,  twenty*  nine  of  which  he  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  a  great  dty  of  Syria, 
which  he  afterwards  took;  the  name  of  this 
place  was  Azotus."  I  know  not  that  any  town 
ever  sustained  so  long  and  obstinate  a  siege. 


6  FleaHng  island.'}-^!  am  ignorant  whether  Chemmis 
has  ever  been  a  floating  island.  The  Greeks  pretend  that 
Delos  floated.  I  am  persuaded  they  only  inrented  that 
fable  from  the  redtal  of  Egyptians  settled  amongst  them ; 
and  that  they  attributed  to  Delos,  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo,  what  the  Egyptians  related  of  Chemmis,  the 
place  of  retreat  to  their  Apollo.  A  rock  two  thousand 
toises  long  could  not  float  upon  the  waves ;  but  the 
Greelo,  who  dearly  loved  the  marvellous,  did  not  ex- 
amine things  so  closely. — Larcher. 

7  iSfe%litf.>.This  was  doubtless  in  some  piece  not 
come  down  to  us.  Fausanias  says  also,  that  £srhylus, 
son  of  Euphorion,  was  the  first  who  communicated  to 
the  Greeks  the  Egyptian  history }  that  Diana  was  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  and  not  of  Latona.—  Lareher. 

The  same  remark  is  made  by  Valcnaer,  in  "Wesseling's 
edition  of  Herodotus.  But  all  are  united  in  the  opinion, 
that  Fausanias  made  his  remark  from  this  passage  of  He- 
rodotu8.~r. 

8  Axotm.y— The  modem  name  of  this  phice  Is  Ecdoud, 
of  which  Volney  remarks,  that  it  is  now  famous  only  for 
its  scorpions.    It  was  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  tha 
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CLVIir.  PoMDinitichus  had  a  son,  whose 
niine  was  Necoa,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded 
in  hi»  aotfaority.  This  prince  first  commenced 
that  canal*  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  afterwards  continued. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days' 
voyage,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
triremes  abreast  The  water  enters  it  fmm 
the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  city  Bubastis:  it 
terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Patu. 
roos,  an  Arabian  town.  They  began  to  sink 
this  canal  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  nearest 
Arabia.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  mountain  which 
stretches  towards  Memphis,  and  contains  quar- 
ries  of  stone.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  this, 
it  extends  from  west  to  east,  through  a  conai. 
derable  tract  of  country,  and  where  a  mountain 
opens  to  the  south,  is  discharged  into  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  Erom  the  northern  to  the  southern, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
shortest  passa^  is  over  Mount  Casius,  which 
divides  Egypt  from  Syria,  from  whence  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  are  a  thousand  stadia.  The  way 
by  the  canal  on  account  of  the  different  drcum- 
flezions,  is  considerably  longer,     in  the  prose- 

FhUistines,  who  kept  here  the  idol  of  their  god  Dagon. 
Its  scriptural  name  was  Ashdod.  When  the  Philistines 
took  the  ark  from  the  Jews,  they  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  Dafon,  at  Ashdod.    See  1  Samuel,  chap,  y.2,3. 

**  When  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  they 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon. 

**  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  mor- 
r««w,  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  Ibce  to  the  earth 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,'*  &e. 

This  plaee  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  FhUip,  bar. 
ing  baptised  the  eunndi  (tf  Candace,  was  caught  away 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  found  at  Azotus.  There 
is  sliU  in  this  fdaoe  an  old  structure,  with  fine  marble 
pHIars,  which  the  inhabitants  say  was  the  liouse  which 
Samson  pulled  down. — T. 

1  That  canaiy-^The  account  given  by  Diodorus  Sicn- 
luB  is  this :— The  canal  reaching  from  the  Pelusian  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus  and  the  Red  Sea,  was 
made  by  lumds.  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammitichus,  was 
the  first  that  attempted  it,  and  after  him  Darius  the  Per. 
sian  carried  on  the  work  something  farther,  but  left  it  at 
length  unfinished ;  for  he  was  informed  by  some,  that  in 
thus  digging  through  the  isthmus  he  would  t<ause  £gypt 
to  be  deluged,  for  they  showed  him  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
higher  than  the  land  of  E^ni>t>  Afterwards  Ptolemy  the 
Second  finished  the  dinal,  and  in  the  most  proper  place 
contrired  a  sluice  for  confining  the  water,  wliich  was 
opened  when  they  wanted  to  sail  through,  and  was  im. 
mediately  dosed  again,  the  use  of  it  answering  extremely 
well  the  design.  The  river  flowing  through  this  canal  is 
called  the  Ptolenuean,  from  the  name  of  its  author. 
Where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  it  has  a  city  named 
Arsinoe.  Of  this  canal  Norden  remarks,  that  he  was 
unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace,  either  in  the  town 
of  Kieni,  or  the  adjacent  parts.  Indeed  I  am  myself 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  no  such  junction  ever 
tookplaoe. 


cntion  of  this  work,  under  Necoe,  no  1cm  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  EgyptJans 
perished.  He  at  length  desftsted  from  his  un- 
dertaking, being  adnronisbed  by  an  otBde»  tbaft 
all  his  labour  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  a 
barbarian ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Egyptians  term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a 
language  different  from  their  own. 

CLIX.  As  soon  as  Necos  discontiiiued  his 
labours  ynth  respect  to  the  canal,  he  tamed  all 
his  thoughts  to  military  enterprises.  He  tNult 
vesseLi  of  war,  both  on  the  Noitbem  Oeeen, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  ArabUn  gulf  which  is 
near  the  Red  Sea.  Vestiges  of  his  naval  im- 
dertakingB  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  fleets  i 
occasionally  employed,  but  he  also  by  land  < 
quered  the  Syrians  in  an  engagement  near  the 
town  of  Magdolum, '  and  after  his  victory  ob- 
tained  possession  of  Cadytia,  *  a  Syrian  city. 
The  vest  which  he  wore  when  he  got  this  vic^ 
tory  he  eonsecrated  to  ApoUo,  and  sent  to  the 
TVfilfsian  BianchidK.  After  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  hia 
son  Psammis. 

CLX.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  some 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Egypt  from  the  Eleans. 
This  people  boasted  that  the  establishnMnt  of 
the  Olympic  games  possessed  every  excellence, 
and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptians, 
though  the  wisest  of  mankind.  On  their  ar- 
rival, they  exphiined  the  motives  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prince  called 
a  meeting  of  the  wisest  of  his  subjects  -.  at  this 
assembly  the  Eleans  described  the  particular 
regulations  they  had  established ;  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  Egyptians  could  recommend  any 
improvement.  After  some  deliberation,  the 
Egyptians  inquired  whether  their  fellow  citi- 
zens were  permitted  to  contend  at  these  games. 
They  were  informed  in  reply,  that  all  the 
Greeks  without  distinction  were  suffered  to 
contend.  The  Egyptians  observed  that  this 
must  of  course  lead  to  injustice,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  favour  their  fellow-citizens 

2  Magdolum.  ]— llie  battle  here  mentioned  xi'm  against 
Josias,  king  of  Jadah.  It  did  not  take  place  at  Magdo. 
lum,  a  place  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  at  Magiddo.  The  re. 
semblance  of  the  names  deceived  Herodotus.— LarcAcr. 

3  C<xdytis.']—The  city  of  Cadytis  could  be  no  other  than 
Jerusalem.  Herodotus  aflemrards  describes  this  to  be  a 
mountainous  dty  in  Palestine,  of  the  bigness  of  Sardis. 
There  could  be  no  other  equal  to  Sardis,  but  Jerusalem. 
It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  after  tliis  battle  Secpt 
did  take  Jerusalem,  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Je- 
hoiakim  king.— 5««  Prideaur,  Connect.  L  56—7. 

D*AnTiUe  also  considers  Cadytis  as  Jerusalem*  though 
some  authors  dissent 
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In  preference  to  stnngen.  If)  therefore,  the 
object  of  their  voyage  to  Egypt  was  to  render 
their  regulations  perfect,  they  should  suffer  on- 
ly  strangers  to  contend  in  their  games,  and  par- 
ticulariy  exclude  the  Eleaus. 

GLXL  Paammis  reigned  but  six  years ;  he 
made  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  and  died  soon 
afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Apries,  *  who,  next  to  his  grandfither  Psam- 
mitichus,  was  fortunate*  beyond  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  reigned  five.4ttid-twenty  years.* 
He  made  war  upon  Sidon,  and  engaged  the 
king  of  Tyre  in  batde  by  lea.  I  shall  briefly 
mention  in  this  place  the  calamities  which 
afterwards  befell  him ;  but  I  shall  discuss  them 
more  fully'  when  I  treat  of  the  Libyan  aflbirs. 
Apries  having  sent  an  army  against  the  Cyren- 
eans,  received  a  severe  check.  This  misfortune 
tbe  Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  own  want  of  con^ 
duct :  and  imaginung  themselves  marked  out  for 
destruction,  revolted  from  his  authority.  They 
supposed  his  views  were,  by  destroying  them, 
to  secure  his  tyranny  over  the  rest  of  their 
country.  The  friends,  therefore,  of  such  as 
had  been  slain,  with  thoae  who  returned  in 
safety,  openly  rebelled. 

CLXIL  On  discovery  oi  this,  Apries  sent 
Amasis  to  soothe  the  malcontents.  Whilst 
this  officer  was  persuading  them  to  desist  from 
their  purpose,  an  Egyptian  standing  behind  him 
placed  an  helmet  oo  his  head,'  saying  that  by 
this  act  he  had  made  him  kin^  The  sequel 
proved  that  Amasis  was  not  averse'  to  tbe 
deed ;  for  as  soon  as  the  rebels  had  declared 

4  ilprien]— This  is  the  saoie  who  in  Sqiptare  is  c«Ued 
Fharaoh  Hophra.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ezekiel 
was  earried  to  Jemsalem,  and  shown  the  different  Idads 
of  idolatry  then  practised  by  the  Jews,  which  inalcas  ap 
the  snideet  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  chapters  of  his 
prophecies.— See  Prideaux. 

5  IFaf/brfMMi<0. 3— Herodotus  in  this  place  seemingly 
eontndicti  himself:  how  coold  he  be  termed  most  for. 
tooate,  who  was  dethroned  and  strangled  by  his  sob. 
Jects  ?  He  probably,  aa  M.  Larcher  also  observes,  means 
to  be  understood  of  the  time  preceding  the  revolt— r. 

6  FkfeuandUwenfy  jwar«.]— Diodonis  Slculus  says  he 
xelgned  twenty.two  years ;  Synoellos,  nineteen. 

7  Diaeuu  ihem  more  /fiAy.3-.This  refers  to  book  the 
fourth,  chap,  clix  of  oar  anthor ;  bat  Herodotus  proba- 
bly  forigot  the  engagement  here  made,  for  no  partienlars 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Apries  are  there  mentioned.— T- 

8  Hdmet  on  hit  A«rMiL— The  helmet  tn  i^pt  was  the 
distinction  of  royalty. 

9  Wtu  not  aver«e.]— Diodoras  filenlas  rdates,  that 
Amaais,  so  far  from  maidng  any  great  eA>rt  to  bring 
bade  tlioae  who  had  abandoned  Apries  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  master,  encouraged 
them  to  persist  In  their  rebeltton,  and  Joined  himself  to 


him  king,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Apries ; 
on  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  king  sent  Pa- 
tarbemis,  one  of  the  most  iaithful  of  those  who 
yet  adhered  to  him,  with  directions  to  bring 
Amasis  alive  to  his  presence.  Aniving  where 
he  was,  he  called  to  Amasis.  Amasis  was  on 
horseback,  and  lifting  up  his  leg,  he  broke 
wind,  and  bade  him  carry  that  to  his  master. 
Patarbemis  persisted  in  desiring  him  to  obey 
the  king ;  this,  Amasis  replied,  he  had  long  de- 
termined to  do,  that  Apries  should  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  would  soon 
be  with  him,  and  bring  others  also.  Of  the 
purport  of  this  answer  Patarbemis  was  well 
aware;  taking,  therefore,  particular  notice  of 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  rebels,  he  re- 
turned,  intending  instantly  to  inform  the  king 
of  his  danger.  Apries,  when  he  saw  him, 
without  hearing  him  opeak,  as  he  did  not  bring 
Amasis,  ordered  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off. 
The  Egyptians  of  bis  party,  incensed  at  this 
treatment  of  a  man  much  and  deservedly  re- 
spected, immediately  went  over  to  Amasis. 

CLXIIL  Apries  on  this  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries,  who 
were  with  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou* 
sand  men,  and  marched  against  the  Egyptians. 
Departing  from  Sals,  where  he  had  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  he  proceeded  against  his  subjects ; 
Amasis  also  prepared  to  meet  his  master  and 
the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Momemphis,  and  made  ready  for  battle. 

CLXIV.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into 
seven  dasses.  "  These  are  the  priests,  the  mi- 
litary, herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots.  They  take  their  names 
from  their  professions.  Egypt  is  divided  into 
provinces,  and  the  soldiers,  from  those  which 
they  inhabit,  are  called  Calasiries  and  Hermo- 
tybies. 

-  CLXV.  The  Hermotybian  district  contains 
Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  tbe  island 
of  Prosopis,  and  part  of  Natho ;  which  places. 


10  Seven  doiMs.]— I  have  remariced  on  this  subject, 
chi^.  cxll.  from  Diodorus,  that  the  division  of  the  I^p. 
tians  was  in  fact  but  into  three  dasses,  the  last  of  whidi 
was  subdivided  into  others. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  four  prindpal  easts,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided.— Bramins,  the  military,  la. 
bourers,  uid  artisans.— T. 

It  is  observable  of  the  Iberians,  that  they  were  divided 
into  different  casts,  eadi  of  which  had  its  proper  funcUoa 
The  ranlc  and  office  of  every  tribe  were  hereditary  and 
unchangeable.  Tliiarrule  of  invariable  distinctifm  pre^ 
vailed  no  where  else  except  in  India  and  in  E^pt,— 
Bryttnt 
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tt  the  highest  calculation,  furnish  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  Hermotybians.  These, 
avoiding  all  mercantile  employments,  follow  the 
profession  of  arms.  * 

CLXVI.  The  Calasiiians  inhabit  Thebes, 
Bubastis,  Apthis,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennis, 
Athribis,  Pharbeetbis,  Thmuis,  Onuphis,  Any- 
sis,  and  M ycepboris,  which  is  an  ishuid  oppo- 
site to  Bubastis.  In  their  most  perfect  state 
of  population,  these  phices  furnish  two  hundred 
and  liifty  thousand  men.  Neither  must  these 
follow  mechanic  employments,  but  the  son  re- 
gularly succeeds  the  fa^er*  in  a  military  life. 


1  Profeinon  o/anw*.]— WlUi  the  foUowing  remark  of 
M.  Larcher,  the  heart  of  every  EngUahman  most  be  in 
unlBon.  To  hear  a  native  of  France  avow  an  abhorrence 
of  despotism,  and  a  warm  attachment  to  liberty,  has,  till 
within  a  late  period,  been  a  most  unusual  circumstance. 
On  the  snlgect  of  standing  armies,  nothing,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  with  greater  energy  and  eflSect  than  by  Mr 
Moyle. 

"Every  country," says  M.  Larcher,  "which  encour- 
ages  a  standing  army  of  foreigners,  and  where  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  the  road  to  the  highest  honotirs,  b 
either  enslaved,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  Foreign 
soldiers  in  arms,  are  never  so  much  the  defenders  of  the 
dtixens,  as  the  attendants  of  the  despot  Patriotism,  that 
passion  of  elevated  souls,  which  prompts  us  to  noble  ac 
tlons,  weakens  and  exphres.  The  interest  which  forms 
an  union  betwixt  the  prince  and  his  sul|}ects,  ceases  to 
be  the  same,  and  the  real  defence  of  the  state  can  no 
longer  be  vigoroua  Of  this  Egypt  is  a  proof :  its  despots, 
not  satisfied  with  the  national  troops,  always  ready  for 
service,  had  recourse  to  foreign  mercenaries.  They  were 
depressed,  and  passed  with  Uttle  difficulty  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Persians,  afterwards  under  that  of  Greeco 
and  of  Rome,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Turks.  The 
tyrant  could  not  be  loved  by  his  slaves,  and  without  the 
love  of  his  sulijects,  the  prince  totters  on  his  throne,  and 
ii  ready  to  fall  wlien  he  thinks  his  situation  the  most 
secure." 

"Amongst  men,*'  says  iEscfaines,  <' there  are  tiuree  sorts 
of  governments,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  republican. 
Monarddes  and  oUgardiies  are  governed  by  the  caprice 
of  those  who  have  the  management  of  affidrs,  republics 
by  established  laws.  Know  then.  Oh  Athenians  I  that  a 
firae  people  preserve  their  liberty  and  lives  by  the  laws, 
monarchies  and  oligarchies  by  tyranny  and  a  standing 
army." 

To  the  aboive  I  cannot  resist  tlie  indination  I  have  to 
add  from  Mr  Moyle  the  underwritten. 

"TIm  Israelites,  Atlienians,  Corinthians,  Achaiana, 
Laoedflsmonians,  Thebans,  Samnites,  and  Romans,  none 
of  them,  when  they  kept  their  liberty,  were  ever  known 
to  t»i«<«*Ji»«  any  soldier  in  constant  pay  within  their  dties, 
or  ever  suffered  any  of  their  sul^ects  to  make  war  their 
profession,  well  knou-ing  that  the  sword  and  sovereignty 
always  march  hand  in  hand."— r. 

S  RegiUaHy  tueoetd*  the  father.  ]— We  Imow  very  well, 
that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  police  or  munidpal 
constitution  of  any  dty  or  colony,  than  the  fordng  of  a 
particular  trade ;  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the  over, 
peopling  any  manufacture,  or  multiplying  the  traders  and 
dealers  of  whatever  vocation,  beyond  their  natural  pro- 
portion,  and  the  public  demand.  Now  it  happened  of 
old  in  ^ypt,  the  mother  land  of  superstition,  that  the 


CLX  VII.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  whether 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  last-mentioned  ens- 
torn  from  the  Egyptians,  for  I  have  alao  seen  it 
observed  in  various  parts  of  Thrace,  Scythia, 
Persia,  and  Lydia.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  bean 
established  prejudice,  even  among  nations  the 
least  refined,  to  consider  mechanics  and  their 
descendants  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and 
to  esteem  those  as  the  most  noble  who  were  of 
no  profession,  annexing  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour  to  the  exercise  of  arms.  This  idea  pre- 
vails throughout  Greece,  but  more  particulaiiy 
at  Lacedaemon ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  do 
not  hold  mechanics  in  disesteem. 

CLXVI  IL  The  soldiers  and  the  priests  are 
the  only  ranks  in  Egypt  which  are  honounbly 
distinguished  ;  these  each  of  them  receive  frum 
the  public  a  portion  of  ground  of  twelve  acres, 
free  from  all  taxes.  Each  acre  contains  a  hun- 
dred  Egyptian  cubits,  which  are  the  same  as  so 
many  cubits  of  Samoa.  Besides  this,  the  mili- 
tary enjoy  in  their  turn  other  advantages:  one 
thousand  Calasirians  and  as  many  Hermoty- 
bians are  every  year  on  duty  as  the  king's  guards; 
whilst  on  this  service,  in  addition  to  their  as- 
signments of  land,  each  man  has  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  beef,  with 
four  arusteres "  of  wine. 

CLX IX.  Apries  with  his  auxiliaries,  and 
AmasLs  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptians,  met  and 
fought  at  Momemphis.  The  mercenaries  dis- 
pkyed  great  valour,  but,  being  much  inferior  in 
number,  were  ultimately  defeated.  Of  the  per- 
manence of  his  authority,  Apries  is  said  to  have 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  that  he  oon- 
ceived  it  not  to  be  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity 
to  dethrone  him.  He  was,  however,  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner ;  after  his  o^itivity  he  was 
conducted  to  Sais,  to  what  was  formerly  his 
own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amasis.  He  was 
here  confined  for  some  time,  and  treated  by 

sons  of  certain  artists  were  by  law  obliged  always  to  fol- 
low the  same  (»lUng  with  their  fiither.— Sec  Lord  SkafleM- 
bwry't  MisceUaneout  Refl^^ofu. 

Before  the  invention  of  letters,  mankind  may  be  taiA 
to  have  been  perpetually  in  their  infancy,  as  the  arts  of 
one  age  or  coimtry  generally  died  with  their  poaseasoca. 
"Whence  arose  the  policy  which  still  continues  in  Indos. 
tan,  of  obliging  the  son  to  practise  the  profession  of  his 
fiither.— See  notes  to  a  poem,  called  The  £«cer  of  U»e 
Planti,  p.  5a 

Hie  resonblance  between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Hindoos  is  manifest  flrom  various  dreumstances. 
See  Dr  Robertson's  Disquisition  on  ImUa,  Appendix  I 
on  the  four  orders  .of  the  Hindoos. 

3  if  rw^tfrw.  3— Hesydiius  makes  the  word  afvrnif  sy. 
nonymotts  with  KtrvXti,  which  is  a  measure  somew}iBt  leai 
than  a  pint— r. 
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Amasis  with  much  kindness  vid  attention.  But 
the  Egyptians  soon  began  to  reproach  him  for 
preserving  a  person  who  was  their  common 
enemy,  and  he  was  induced  to  deliver  up  Apries 
to  their  power.  They  strangled,  *  and  idter- 
wards  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  stands  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  temple  the 
inhabitants  of  Sais  buried  all  the  princes  who 
were  of  their  province,  but  the  tomb  of  Amasis 
is  more  remote  from  the  building  than  that  of 
Apries  and  his  ancestors. 

CLXX.  In  the  area  before  this  temple 
stands  a  hirge  marble  edifice,  magnificently 
adorned  with  obelisks,  in  the  shape  of  palm- 
trees,  with  various  other  ornaments;  in  this 
are  two  doors,  forming  an  entrance  to  the  monu- 
ment  They  have  also  at  Sais  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  personage,  whom  I  do  not  think  myself 
permitted  to  specify.  It  is  behind  tbe  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  is  continued  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall  of  that  building.  Around  this  are 
many  large  obelisks,  near  which  is  a  lake,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  stone ;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and,  as  I  should  think,  as  lai^  as  that  of 
Delos,  which  is  called  Trochoeides. 

GLXXL  Upon  this  lake  are  represented 
by  night  the  accidents  which  happened  to  him 
whom  I  dare  not  name:  the  Egyptians  call 
them  their  mysteries.*  Concerning  these,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  confess  myself  sufficiently 

4  rVy^m^M;  ^>.It  is  to  this  prince,  wImnu,  m 
I  haTe  before  mentioned,  the  Scriptoree  denote  by  the 
name  of  Fharnoh  Hophra,  that  the  foUowiDg  peasagea 


<*  The  land  of  E^grypt  shall  be  draolnte  and  waste,  and 
they  ahall  laiow  that  I  am  the  Lord :  because  he  hath  said. 
The  river  is  mine,  and  I  hare  made  it 

**  Behold,  therefore,  I  am  against  thee,  and  against  thy 
rhrers,  and  I  win  maice  the  land  of  £^ypt  utterly  waste 
and  deM>l«te.**    EkeUel  xxix.  0,  10. 

•■  ThoB  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
IdnflT  of  Egypt,  faato  tK3  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.**    Jeremiah  xUr.  ft 

See  also  Jeremiah  xHii.  xllr.  xlr.  Eaekiel  xxiz.  xxx. 
zxxL  xxxSL.  In  the  person  of  Apries  all  these  pmphe- 
ries  were  aooompUahed.    See  also  Pridetnue,  Connect,  i. 

».— r. 

"  Apryes  was  perswaded  that  neither  God  nor  tlie  direll 
roulde  have  Joynted  his  nose  of  the  empyre.  "-^Herodohu 
hi*  teeond  booke,  entUuied  Euterpe. 

5  Their  M9r«feW«f.>»How  very  sacred  the  andenta 
deemed  their  mysteries,  appeaxB  from  the  following  pas. 
s^pe  of  ApoUonios  Rhodins. 

To  Samodmet,  BIcetnt  bic,  Umjt  itccr. 

Tint  xhmn  tafttattd  in  rtgbta  divla* 

Safc  migbl  dMy  nil  tfa«  DBvliiabte  briB^ 

Bat,  mw%  pnpuM  aot  of  tbcM  fliH  CO  Mlt 


Lot  not  rajr  vcnc  thow  myMcrict  czixlalii. 
To  MUM  li  Imploiu,  to  nvcol  profimc 


informed,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  be  silent. 
Of  the  ceremonies  also  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
^hich  the  Greeks  call  Thesmophoria,*  I  may 
not. venture  to  speak,  further  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  will  allow  me.  They  were 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  by  them  revealed  to  the  Pelasgian  women. 
But  when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponnese 
was  disturbed  by  the  Dorians,  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  expdled,  these  rites  were  insensibly 
n^lected  or  forgotten.  The  Areadians,  who 
retained  their  original  habitations,  were  the  only 
people  who  preserved  them. 

CLXXIL  Such  being  the  fate  of  Apries, 
Amasis,  who  was  of  the  city  of  Siuph,  in  the 
district  of  Sais,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  commencement  of  bis  reign  tbe  Egyptians, 
remembering  his  plebeian  origin/  held  him  in 
contempt;  but  his  mild  conduct  and  political 
sagacity  afterwards  conciliated  their  affections. 
Among  other  valuables  which  he  possessed, 

6  The9mophoria.y~TheM  mysteries  were  celebrated 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  with  solemn  shows,  and  a 
great  pomp  of  madiinery.  which  drew  a  mighty  concourse 
tothemAnomaUoonntriesL  L.  Crassns,  tbe  great  orator, 
happened  to  come  tn'o  days  after  they  were  orer,  and 
would  gladly  hare  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  renew 
them ;  but  not  being  able  to  prerail,  left  the  dty  in  dib. 
gnst  This  shows  how  cautious  they  were  of  making 
them  too  cheap.  The  shows  are  supposed  to  liare  repre- 
sented  hearen,  hell,  elysinm,  purgatory,  and  aU  tliat 
related  to  the  future  state  of  the  dead :  being  contrived 
to  inculcate  more  sensibly,  and  exemplify  the  doctrinea 
delirered  to  the  initiated.  As  they  were  a  proper  subject 
for  poetry,  so  they  are  frequently  aUnded  to  by  the  andent 
poetiL  This  confirms  also  the  probability  of  that  ingeniona 
comment  which  the  author  of  the  Dlrine  Legation  has 
given  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .£neid,  where  Virgil,  as 
he  observes,  in  describing  the  descent  into  hell,  is  but 
tracing  out  in  their  genuine  order  the  several  scenes  of 
the  Eleusinian  showa~lfuf<2feto»*«  Lifs  of  Cicero. 

These  feasts  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres,  with 
respect  to  her  character  as  a  lawgiver: 

Prima  COTot  noeo  KWmiii  dlmoTit  mm; 
Prima  dodlt  frnffos  aliiiMaiMIM  mltla  tonli } 
Prima  dodlt  lavas.    Coraii  nimin  omnia  ma»M. 

Bwf^f  according  to  HesycUus,  signifies  a  dirine  law. 

The  men  were  not  altowcd  to  be  present,  and  only 
women  of  superior  rank.  The  sacred  books  were  carried 
by  virgins.  According  to  Ovid,  they  continued  nine  days, 
during  whidi  time  the  women  had  no  connection  with 
their  husbands. 

F««a  pi«  Coraris  eelcbnbaat  amnia  roalraa 
lUa,  qulbu  niirea  wlata  corpora  Teste 
PriraitiM  fhinnm  daat  tpieco  wrta  aaanm ; 
Pcrqtic  noTcm  noetM  YoneMm  tactnaqoo  vlrika 
Iaf«titJa«imoruit.~ 

7  Plebeian  orig^>- We  are  told  in  Athenasus,  that 
the  rise  of  Amasis  was  owing  to  his  having  presented 
Apries  on  hisbfrth-day  with  a  beautiful  chapletof  itowera. 
The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  mark  of  his  attention 
thathe  invited  him  to  the  feast,  and  receired  Mn  amongst 
the  number  of  Us  friends.— 7*. 
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waB  a  gold  vessel,  in  which  he  and  his  guests 
were  accustomed  to  spit,  make  water,  and  wash 
their  feet :  of  the  materials  of  this  he  made  a 
statue  of  some  god,  which  he  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  dty.  The 
Egyptians  assembling  before  it,  paid  it  divine 
honours :  on  hearing  which  the  king  called  them 
together,  and  informed  them  that  the  inuige  they, 
thus  venerated  was  made  of  a  vessel  of  gold 
which  he  and  they  had  formerly  used  for  the 
most  unseemly  purposes.  He  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  them  the  similar  dxcumstances  of 
his  own  fortune,  who,  though  formerly  a  ple- 
beian, was  now  their  sovereign,  and  entitled  to 
their  reverence.  By  such  means  he  secured 
their  attachment,  as  well  as  their  submissive 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

CLXXIII.  The  same  prince  thus  regulated 
his  time :  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  such 
time  as  the  public  square  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  people,  he  gave  audience  to  whoever  re- 
quired it  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  at  the 
table ;  where  he  drank,  laughed,  and  diverted 
himself  with  his  guests,  indulging  in  every  spe- 
cies of  licentious  conversation.  Upon  this 
conduct  some  of  his  friends  remonstrated: — 
"  Sir,"  they  observed,  «  do  you  not  dishonour 
your  rank  by  these  excessive  and  unbecoming 
levities?  From  your  awful  throne  you  ought 
to  employ  yourself  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  by  such  conduct  increase  the 
dignity  of  your  name,  and  the  veneration  of 
your  subjects.  Your  present  life  is  most  un- 
worthy  of  a  king."  «  They,'*  replied  Amasis, 
<<  who  have  a  bow,  bend  it  only  at  the  time  they 
want  it ;  when  not  in  use,  they  suffer  it  to  be 
relaxed,  it  would  otherwise  break,  and  not  be 
of  service  when  exigence  required.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  a  man ;  if  without  some 
intervals  of  amusement,  he  applied  himself  con> 
stantly  to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  impercep- 
tibly lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  influen- 
ces me  in  the  division  of  my  time.** 

CLXXIV.  Of  this  Amasis  *  it  is  asserted, 

1  This  ilMom.}— The  conduct  of  this  prince  may  pro- 
perly be  oomparod  to  that  of  oar  English  Harry,  who* 
when  young,  fivre  himaelf  up  to  all  manner  of  excconcs, 
but  who,  when  he  aoooeeded  to  the  rroivn,  supported  his 
honours  with  the  truest  dignity.  The  subsequent  beha. 
yionr  of  Amasis  to  the  orades,  in  liJce  manner,  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  lord 
dkief  Jnstioe,  who  oommitted  him  to  prison  for  striking 
him: 

Yon  did  coronilt  me: 
For  which  I  do  etimmit  into  yoor  hand 
Th*  nntulnM  nrord,  thai  yon  have  utMl  tn  hear. 


that  whilst  he  was  in  a  private  oondition  be 
amded  every  serious  avocation,  and  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  drinking  and  joUitj.  If  at 
any  time  he  wanted  money  for  his  e:qpeiiaTe 
pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  robbery.  By 
those  who  suspected  him  as  the  author  of  their 
loss,  he  was  frequently,  on  his  protesting  him- 
self innocent,  carried  before  the  onde  by 
which  he  was  frequently  condemned,  and  as 
often  acquitted.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  the 
supreme  authority,  such  deities  as  had  pronoun- 
ced him  innocent,  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
contumely,  neglecting  their  temples,  and  never 
offering  them  either  presents  or  sacrifice ;  this 
he  did  by  way  of  testifying  his  dislike  of  their 
false  declarations.  Such,  however,  as  decided 
on  his  guilt,  in  testimony  of  their  truth  and 
justice,  he  reverenced  as  true  gods,  with  eveiy 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem. 

CLXXV.  In  honour  of  Minerva  this  prince 
erected  at  Sab  a  magnificent  portico,  exceeding 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  sise  and  grandeur. 
The  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were  of 
a  very  uncommon  size  and  quality,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  number  of  colossal  statues  and  aa- 
drosphynges  '  of  enormous  magnitude.     To  re- 

Wlth  tbb  mneaibnnot,  that  yon  om  tb*  came 
WUh  tha  Ilka  bold.  Joit.  and  Impartial  w^Mt, 
AajoobavadoM^lMtflBa.    Than  la  aqr  haad. 

2  AndrospjfhngeM.'}—T)m  was  a  monstrous  flgnre,  with 
the  body  of  a  lion,  oiid  face  of  a  man.  Tbe  artisU  of 
I^gypt,  howerer,  commonly  represented  the  sphinx  with 
the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  &oe  of  a  younf  wonan. 
Those  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrsnoe  of  tempkia, 
to  serve  as  a  type  of  the  euigmatic  nature  of  the  IS^^ 
tian  theology.—LorcAcr. 

"  Les  sphinx  des  Egyptiens  out  les  deux  sexes,  c*ert 
a  dire,  quils  sont  femelles  par  derant,  ayant  una  tcte  4e 
femroe,  ct  males  derriere,  ou  les  testicuks  soot  apparvn- 
tes.    C'est  uno  remarque  personne  n'avoit  encore  laite : 

**  II  resulto  de  llnspection  de  quelques  monu 
les  artistes  Orecs  donnoient  auasl  des  natures  c 
a  oes  etres  mlxtes,  et  qu'iis  ftusoient  men 
barbu,  oomme  le  proure  un  bas  relief  en  terre  cuite,  ctm- 
serve  a  la  Famesina.  Lorsque  Horodote  nomraa  Im 
sphinx  des  androephynges,  il  a  vonlu  dedgner  par  cctto 
expiesaion  la  dnpUcite  de  leur  sexe.  Lee  sphinx  qui 
sont  aux  quatre  faces  de  la  pointe  de  Tobelisqua  du  soleil* 
sont  remarquables  par  leur  mains  dlKMnmes  amev 
d'ongles  crochus,  oommes  les  griffes  des  betes  fenwea.**— 
Winkeimanu, 

Dr  Pooocke  observes,  that  Uiis  sphinx  is  cut  out  of  a 
solid  rock.  This  extraordinary  monumentis  said  tohave 
been  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis,  though  I  think  it  b  nen. 
tioned  by  none  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Pttny. 

M .  M aiUet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  union  of  the  head 
of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  is  a  symbol  of  what 
happens  in  E^ypt  when  the  sun  is  iu  the  Blgn«  of  Leo  and 
Virgo,  and  the  Nile  overflows.— 5m  Ntiirdm*M  TtmoeU. 

Opposite  the  second  pyramid,  eaatward,  is  the  enor. 
mous  sphinx,  the  whole  body  of  whidi  is  buried  in  the 
sand,  the  top  of  the  back  only  to  be  seen,  whidi  b  abcM  e 
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k:  pair  this  temple  lie  aUo  collected  stones  of  an 
f  amazing  thickness,  part  of  which  he  brought 
^  from  the  quarries  of  Memphis,  and  part  from 

s  the  dty  of  Elephantine,  which  is  distant  from 
r  Sais  a  journey  of  about  twenty  days.     But 

what,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  of  all  to  be  ad^ 
a  mired,  was  an  edifice  which  he  brought  from 
3  Elephantine,  ccmstructed  of  one  entire  stone. 

The  carriage  of  it  employed  two  thousand  men, 
Q  all  qf  whom  were  pilots,  an  entire  period  of 

three  years.     The  length  of  this  structure  on 
the  outside  is  twenty-one  cubits,  it  is  fourteen 
e  wide,  and  eight  high ;  in  the  inside  the  length 

(  of  it  is  twenty*  two  cubits  and  twenty  digits, 

twelve  cubits  wide,  and  five  high.    Jt  is  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  the  reason  it 
i  was  carried  no  further  is  this :  the  architect,  re- 

flecting upon  his  long  and  continued  fiatigue, 
sighed  deeply,  which  incident  Amasis  con- 
atiued  as  an  omen,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 
.  Some,  however,  affirm  that  one  of  those  em^ 

I  ployed  to  move  it  by  levers,  was  crushed  by  it, 

for  which  reason  it  was  advanced  no  farther. 

CLXXVI.  To  other  temples  also,  Amasis 
made  many  and  magnificent  presents.  At 
Memphis,  before  the  temple  d  Vulcan,  he 
placed  a  colossal  recumbent  figure,  which  was 
seventy-five  feet  long.  Upon  the  same  pedi- 
ment  are  two  other  colossal  figures,  formed  out 
of  the  same  stone,  and  each  twenty  feet  high. 
Of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  attitude, 
another  colossal  statue  may  be  seen  at  Sais. 
This  prince  built  also  at  Memphis  the  temple 
of  Isis,  the  grandeur  of  which  excites  universal 
admiration. 

CLXX  VIL  With  respect  to  aU  those  ad. 
vantages  which  the  river  confers  upon  the  soil, 
and  the  soil  on  the  inhabitants,  the  reign  of 
Amasis  was  fortunate  for  the  Egyptians,  who 
under  this  prince  could  boast  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cities  '  well  inhabited.     Amasis  is  further 


remarkable  for  having  instituted  that  law  which 
obliges  every  Egyptian  once  in  the  year  to  ex- 
plain to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district,  the 
means  by  which  he  obtains  his  subsistence. 
The  refusal  to  comply  with  this  ordinance,  or 
the  not  being  able  to  prove  that  a  livelihood 
was  procured  by  honest  means,  was  a  capital 
offence.  This  law  Solon*  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  and  established  at  Athens,  where  it 
still  remains  in  force,  experience  having  proved 
its  wisdom. 

CLXXVI IL  This  king  was  very  partial 
to  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  them  upon  every 
occasion.  Such  as  wished  to  have  a  regular 
communication  with  Egypt,  he  permitted  to 
have  a  setdement  at  Naucratis.  To  others, 
wlio  did  not  require  a  fixed  residence,  as  being 
only  engaged  in  occasional  -commerce,  he  as- 
signed certain  places  for  the  construction  of 
altars,  and  the  performance  of  tiieir  religious 
rites.  The  most  spacious  and  celebrated 
temple  which  the  Greeks  have,  they  call  Hel- 
lenium.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocea,  and  Cla- 
zomenn ;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Halicamassus,  and  Phaselis  ;  of  the  iEolians 
of  Mitylene  only.  Hellenium  is  the  common 
property  of  all  these  cities,  who  also  appoint 
proper  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their  com- 
merce :  the  cleims  of  other  cities  to  these  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  is  absurd  and  false. 
The  .£ginetse,  it  must  be  observed,  construct- 
ed by  themselves  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  as  did 
the  Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX.  Formerly  Naucratis  was  the 
sole  emporium  of  Egypt;  whoever  came  to 


a  hundred  feet  Umg,  and  fa  of  ailiigle  stone,  making  port 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramidB  rest  Its  head  riaes 
about  8eTen4UMl.t\veBty  feet  aboTe  the  sand.  Mahomet 
iMW  tnght  the  Arabs,  to  hold  all  Images  of  men  or  ani- 
mala  in  detestation,  and  they  have  disfigured  the  face 
irtth  their  arrows  and  lanoea. 

M.  Plsnw  aays,  these  spUnxce,  the  body  of  which 
i»  half  a  virgin,  half  a  lion,  aro  images  of  the  deity,  whom 
they  represent  as  an  hermapliro^te.— 5aeargr. 

3  TweHtjf  Ooymtmd  ct<»'e«.>-This  ooontry  was  once 
the  most  popnloos  of  ttie  known  world,  and  now  It  does 
not  appear  inferior  to  any.  In  andent  times  it  had 
eighteen  thonsand  as  well  oonsldendile  towns  as  dties, 
■■  Bsay  be  seen  by  the  sacred  registers.  lA  the  tbne  of 
Ftolcny  Ugu*  thcro  were  three  thonsand,  which  stiU 
rcaiaia.    In  a  genoal  aoooant  once  taken  of  ttw  inhab- 


itants, they  amounted  to  seven  millions,  and  there  aro 
no  less  thaui  t)u-ee  miUions  at  present— DtodoriM  Sieultu. 

Ancient  Egypt  supplied  food  to  eight  millions  of  In- 
habttants,  and  to  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
lUccwise.  At  present  tiie  estimate  is  not  one  halt  Ido 
not  think,  witli  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  that  this  kingdom 
contained  twenty  thousand  cities  in  the  time  of  Amasia : 
but  the  astonishing  ruins  every  whero  to  be  found,  and 
in  uninhabited  places,  prove  they  must  have  been  thrice 
as  numerous  as  they  are.— 5atKiry. 

It  is  impracticable  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  the  popu. 
latlou  of  Egypt  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  known  that  tho 
number  of  towns  and  villages  does  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand tiiree  hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  of  them,  one  with  another,  indndtng  Cairo  itself,  Is 
not  mora  than  a  tiiousand,  the  total  cannot  be  mora  than 
two  millions  three  hundred  thousand.— FbAMy. 

4  This  law  SoloH.y-lt  should  rather  seem  that  this 
law  was  established  in  Athens  by  Draco,  and  that  Solon 
commuted  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of  infamy, 
against  all  those  who  had  thrice  ofeided. 
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any  other  then  the  Caiiopian  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  was  compelled  to  swear  that  it  was  en- 
tirely  accidental,  and  was  in  the  same  vessel 
obliged  to  go  thither.  Naucratis  was  held  in 
such  great  estimation,  that  if  contiaiy  winds 
prevented  a  passage,  the  merchant  was  obliged 
to  move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river,  and  carried  them  round  the  Delta 
to  Naucratis. 

CLXXX.  By  some  accidsnt  the  ancient 
temple  of  Delphi  was  once  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  Amphictyons  voted  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  it.  A  fourth  part  of  this  was  as- 
signed  to  the  Delphians,  who,  to  collect  their 
quota,  went  about  to  different  cities,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  considerable  sum  from  Egypt. 
Amasis  presented  them  '  with  a  thousand 
talents  of  alum.  The  Greeks  who  resided  in 
Egypt  made  a  collection  of  twenty  minse. 

CLXXXL  This  king  made  a  strict  and 
amicable  confederacy  wiUi  the  Cyrenians;  to 
cement  which,  he  determined  to  take  a  wife  of 
that  country,  either  to  show  his  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  Cyrenians,  or  his  partiality  to 
a  woman  of  Greece.  She  whom  he  marhed  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Battus,  by  others  of  Arcesilaus,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Critobulus.  She  was  certainly  descend- 
ed of  an  honourable  fimuly,  and  her  name  was 
Ladice.  When  the  nuptials  came  to  be  con- 
summated, the  king  found  himself  afliicted  with 
an  imbecility  which  he  experienced  with  no 
other  woman.  The  continuance  of  this  induced 
him  thus  to  address'  his  wife :  **  You  have  cer- 
tainly  practised  some  charm  to  my  injury ;  ex- 
pect not  therefore  to  escape,  but  prepare  to  un- 
dergo  the  most  cruel  death. "  When  the  woman 
found  all  expostulations  ineffectual,  she  vowed, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  "  that  if  on  the  follow- 
ing night  her  husband  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
her,  she  would  present  a  statue  to  her  at  Gyrene. " 
Her  wishes  were  accomplished,  Amasis  found 
his  vigour  restored,  and  ever  afterwards  distin- 
guished  her  by  the  kmdest  affection.     Ladice 


1  AmoMU  pre$enUd  OtfiN.}- DiffliBront  spoclM  of  ani. 
mate  were  the  deltia  of  tiiti  different  aecte  mmaag  the 
E^^yptteitt;  and  the  deltieA  being  in  oontinnal  war,  en. 
gaged  their  rotariea  In  the  same  contention.  The  wor. 
•Iiippen  of  dogs  oouldnot  long  remain  in  peace  with  the 
adtirem  of  cats  and  wolvet.  But  wliero  that  reaaon  toolc 
not  place,  the  E^pUan  auperstitaon  waa  not  so  inoom. 
patible  as  is  commonly  imagined,  since  wo  icam  from 
Herodotus,  that  very  largo  contributions  were  given  by 
Amasis  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  DolphL— 
Hume. 


performed  her  vow,  and  sent  a  statue  to  Venus; 
it  has  remained  to  my  time,  and  may  be  aeea 
near  the  city  of  Gyrene.  This  same  Tjtu^ce, 
when  Cambyscs  afterwards  conquered  Egypt, 
.waf,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  who  she  was,  sent 
back  without  injury  to  Gyrene. 

GLXXXIL  Numerous  were  the  marks  of 
liberality  which  Amaaos  bestowed  on  Greece. 
To  Gyrene  he  sent  a  golden  statue  of  Minerva, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself. '     To  the  temple  of 


8  P^tiraU  ofhiuuelf.2^The  art  of  | 
bably  known  in  E^gypt  In  the  fint  ages,  bat  tbej  do  net 
seem  to  hare  succeeded  in  thte  art  better  than  in  acul^ 
tore.  Antiquity  does  not  mention  any  painter  or  scntp- 
tor  of  ESgypt,  who  had  acquired  cdcbrity.    Snvary. 

At  what  period  we  may  Tentore  to  date  the  flx«t  ori. 
gin  of  painting,  te  a  suttject  InTolved  in  great  dlfflcolty. 
Ferhaps  we  are  not  extrmragant  in  aaying,  that  it  ww 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Titian  war.  The  followia;r 
note  te  to  be  found  in  Senrlns,  Annot  ad  Eneftd.  iL  vcr. 
a9&  "Scutis  Gnsoorum  Neptonna,  TtdJanonun  fait 
Minerva  depfeta.'* 

With  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  it  is  asserted  by  Tacitus, 
that  they  knew  the  art  of  designing  before  they  wereac 
quainted  with  letten.  "  Prima  per  flgoraa  aninaliom 
^gyptii  sensus  mentis  effingebant,  et  antiqulasinn  mono. 
menta  memurisa  homanss  impressa  saxis  oenumtnr. 
^oxuL  lib.  X.  cap.  14 

It  te  Ingeniously  remarked  by  Webb,  in  fnroor  of  the 
antiquity  of  painting,  that  wlien  the  ^aniasds  lirat  ar. 
rived  in  America,  the  news  was  sent  to  tho  emperor  in 
painted  expreues,  they  not  having  at  that  time  the  use 
of  letters. 

Mr  Noiden  aays,  that  in  tho  higher  ^ypt  to  this  day 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  rains  at  saperi»  edifices,  mar- 
bles artUdally  stained,  so  exquisitely  fresh  in  point  of 
coloor,  that  they  seem  recently  dismissed  frxn  the  Imad 
of  the  artist.  WInketanann  says,  that  in  tho  j^gyptian 
mommies  which  hare  been  minntely  examined,  there  ar» 
apparent  the  six  distinct  coloors  of  white,  black,  bhie, 
red,  yellow,  and  green;  bat  these,  in  point  of  effEcC,  ara 
ooBtemplibte,  compared  with  the  eolamns  alluded  to 
abore.  Been  and  described  by  Norden.  Poeockealaotella 
us,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  pabioes  of  the  kings  of  Tliebes, 
the  picture  of  the  king  te  pointed  full  length  on  stooa 
Both  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  room  In  whldi  thb 
te  to  be  seen  are  cut  with  Uerogly^deB  of  birda  and 
beastB,  and  some  of  them  painted,  behig  as  fresh  aalf  they 
were  but  Just  finished,  though  they  must  be  above  two 


The  andent  heathena  were  aoeasloaied  to  [ 
idob  of  a  red  colour,  as  eppeara  from  the  fitUowfaig  ex- 
tract from  the  Wisdom  of  SolooKm: 

"The  carpenter  carved  It  diligently  when  he  had 
nothing  etee  to  do,  and  formed  it  by  the  akIU  of  hte  on. 
derstandiog,  and  ftshioned  it  to  the  image  of  amsn,  or 
made  It  like  some  vile  beaat,  laying  it  over  with  vcr. 
million,  and  with  point  colouring  It  red,  and  coveiinif 
every  spot  therein.'* 

It  seems  rather  a  ftr^ietched  explanation,  to  say  tliat 
thte  was  done  becanse  the  first  statues  were  set  up  in 
memory  of  warriois,  remarkable  for  shedding  much  blood. 
Yet  it  te  so  interpreted  in  Harmer*s  Observations  ou 
Fsasages  of  Scriptore.  Of  ancient  pointing  the  reUosaro 
indeed  but  few }  but  those  extolled  by  Fooicko  and  Mor. 
den,  and  the  beautiful  specimens  which  have  at  dUerent 
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Minerva  at  Lindos  he  gave  two  marble  statues, 
with  a  linen  corselet,  which  well  d^erves  in- 
spection. Two  figures  of  himself,  carved  in 
wood,  he  presented  to  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Samoa ;  they  were  placed  immediately  behind 
the  gates,  where  they  still  remain.    His  kind- 


times  been  dug  up  at  HercolanemD,  are  safBdent  to  show 
that  the  artists  posBenedextraordhiaryexceOeiioe.  That 
in  porticular  of  Chiron  and  Adiilles,  \Thich  nuuif  ing«n. 
ions  men  liave  not  sampled  to  ascribe  to  Parrhasios,  is 
said  to  be  remaricably  beautifoL 

The  great  foonder  of  the  art  of  painting  in  ancient 
Greece  was  Zeuxis,  as  was  Uicfaael  Angelo  amcogst  the 
moilerus.— r. 


ness  to  iSiunos  was  owing  to  the  hospitality  ' 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  Polycrates, 
the  son  of  ^aces.  He  had  no  such  motive  of 
attachment  to  Idndus,  but  was  moved  by  the 
report  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  there  was 
erected  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  when  they 
fled  from  the  sons  of  Egyptus—rSuch  was  the 
munificence  of  Amasis,  who  was  also  the  first 
person  that  conquered  Cyprus,  and  compelled 
it  to  pay  him  tribute. 


3  HoiffUaU^.y-Thai  tie  among  the  andents,  which 
was  mtiiBed  by  partiralar  ceremonies,  and  considered  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  engagements :  nor  dissolTsd  ex. 
ccpt  with  certain  solf>mn  forms,  and  for  weighty  i 
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I.  Against  this  Amasisy  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  led  an  army,  composed  as  well 
of  his  other  subjects,  as  of  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
Greeks.  His  inducements  were  these :  by  an 
ambassadur  whom  he  despatched  for  this  pur- 
pose into  Egypt,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  which  he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  Egyptian  who  had  entertained  an  en- 
mity against  his  master.  This  man  was  a  phy- 
sician,  and  when  Cyrus  had  once  requested  of 
Amasis  the  best  medical  advice  which  Egypt 

1  ThaUa.'}-~On  the  commenoeineiit  of  Ms  obeerva^ 
iioiis  on  this  book,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  that  the  names 
of  the  Moses  were  ooIt  affixed  to  the  books  of  Herodotaa 
at  a  sQbeeqnent  and  later  period.  Porphyry  does  not 
distingiiiah  the  second  book  of  our  historian  by  the  name 
of  Eaterpe,  but  is  satisfied  with  calliiig  it  the  book  which 
trrats  of  the  aflbirs  of  E^pt  Atfaensras  also  aays,  tiie 
ftrtt  or  the  second  book  of  the  Mstories  of  Herodotus. 

I  am  nerertheless  rather  indined  to  beUeve  that  these 
names  were  annexed  to  the  books  of  Herodotus  firom 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  admiration  which  was  ex. 
dted  amongst  the  flrst  hearers  of  them  at  the  Olympic 


According  to  Pausaaias,  there  were  originally  no  more 
than  three  Muses,  whose  names  were  Melete,  Mneme, 
and  Aoide.  Their  numter  was  afterwards  tncreoaed  to 
nine,  thcfa*  residence  conitaied  to  Pamasaos,  and  the 
direction  or  patronage  of  them,  if  these  be  not  improper 
terma,  assigned  to  ApoUo.  Their  contest  for  superiority 
with  the  nbie  daughters  of  Evippe,  and  consequent  yic 
tory,  is  agreeably  described  by  Orid.  Met  book  V.  Their 
order  and  influence  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
been  arbitrary.  The  names  of  the  books  of  Herodotus 
hare  b«en  generally  adopted  as  determinate  with  reepect 
to  their  ovder.  This  waa,  howoTer,  without  any  asdgn. 
ed  motire,  perrerted  by  Ausonius,  in  the  aul^oined 
epigram: 

Clio  icctta  csncDS  tnimctto  t«mpon  nddlt. 

Melpomene  txagloe  procUmat  mcctta  boata. 

nomka  UmcIto  gaadM  mtomm  Thalia. 

Dalelioqan  caJamM  Batarpa  flaUbu  nivat. 

Ttoprfebora  affbctiu  cUhails  morat,  Impcrat,  aqflik 

Plaetia  lenraiu  Kraio  wlut  p«d«,  earmioc  Tulta. 

Carmlna  Cailiope  Ubrli  herolca  mandat. 

Ufanie  cocll  motiu  icnitatar  et  Mtra. 

SlRnat  cvncta  nana,  loquitur  Pdyhynmla  getw. 

McnUs  A  pelUiws  via  has  aovH  iumU<|m  onuas, 

lo  medio  raaidam  oompleetiinr  omnia  Fh<eba*.— T. 


could  afford  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  the  king 
had  forced  him,  in  preference  to  all  others,  from 
his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  him  into  Persia. 
In  revenge  for  which  treatment  this  Egyptian 
instigated  Cambyses  to  requu%  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  that  he  might  either  suffer  affliction 
from  the  loss  of  his  child,  or  by  recusing  to 
send  her,  provoke  the  resentment  of  Camby« 
ses.  Amasis  both  dreaded  and  detested  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  fearful  of  refusing  the  overture.  But 
he  well  knew  that  his  daughter  was  meant  to  be 
not  the  wife  but  the  concubine  of  Cambyses. 
and  therefore  he  determined  on  this  mode  of 
conduct :  Apries,  the  former  king,  had  left  an 
only  daughter :  her  name  was  Nitetis,*  and  she 
was  possessed  of  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  king,  having  decorated  her  with  great 
splendour  of  dress,  sent  her  into  Persia  as  his 
own  child.  Not  long  after,  when  Cambyses 
occasionally  addressed  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  **  Sir,"  said  she,  "you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  Amasis  has  deceived  you ;  he  has 
adorned  my  person,  and  sent  me  to  you  as  his 
daughter,  but  Apries  was  my  iather,  whom  he 
with  his  other  rebellious  subjects  dethroned  aiid 
put  to  death."     This  speech  and  this  occasion 


2  NUetu.y—Cwaabjaea  had  not  long  been  king,  ere  he 
resolved  upon  a  war  with  the  Egyptians,  by  reason  of 
some  oflfence  taken  against  Amasis  their  khig.  Hero, 
dotus  tells  ns  it  was  because  Amasis,  when  he  desired  of 
Urn  one  of  Bis  daughters  to  wife,  srat  him  a  daughter  of 
Apries  instead  of  his  own.  But  this  could  not  be  true, 
because  Apries  haying  being  dead  about  forty  years 
before,  no  daughter  of  his  could  be  young  enougii  to  be 
acceptable  to  Cambyses.— So  far  Prideanx ;  but  Larcher 
endeavonrs  to  reconcile  the  apparent  improbability,  by 
saying  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries 
lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after  Amasis  dethroned  him 
and  succeeded  to  Ms  power ;  and  that  there  is  no  impos. 
sibility  in  the  opinion  that  Niietis  might,  therefore,  be 
no  more  than  tvi-enty  or  twenty.two  years  of  age  when 
she  was  sent  to  Cambyses.— r. 
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immediately  prompted  Cambyses  in  great  wrath, 
to  commence  hostilitiea  against  Egypt.— Such 
is  the  Persian  accoimt  of  the  story. 

IL  The  Egyptians  claim  Cambyses  as  their 
own,  by  asserting  that  this  incident  did  not 
happen  to  him,  but  to  Cyrus,'  from  whom,  and 
from  this  daughter  of  Apnes,  they  say  he  was 
bom.*  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  true. 
The  Egyptians  are  of  all  mankind  the  best 
conversant  with  the  Persian  manners,  and  they 
must  have  known  that  a  natural  child  could 
never  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whilst 
a  legitimate  one  was  alive.  And  it  was  equally 
certain  that  Cambyses  was  not  bom  of  an 
Egyptian  woman,  but  was  the  son  of  Cassan- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Phamaspe,  of  the  race 
of  the  Achemenides.  This  story,  therefore, 
was  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  might 
from  this  pretence  claim  a  connection  with  the 
house  of  Cyrus. 

IIL  Another  story  also  is  asserted,  which 
to  me  seems  improbable.  They  say  that 
a  Persian  lady  once  visiting  the  wives  of 
Cyrus,  saw  standing  near  their  mother  the 
children  of  Cassandane,  whom  she  oompli- 
mented  in  high  terms  on  their  superior  excel- 
lence of  forai  and  person.  "  Me,*'  replied 
Cassandane,  *'who  am  the  mother  of  these 
children,  Cyrus  neglects  and  despises,  all  his 
kindness  is  bestowed  on  this  Egyptian  female.** 
This  she  said  from  resentment  against  Nitetis. 
They  add  that  Cambyses,  her  eldest  son,  in- 
stantly  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  am  a 
man,  I  will  effect  the  utter  destmction  of 
Egypt.**'     These  words,  from  a  prince  who 


1  But  to  Cyrm.y^TtuiY  speiik  with  more  probability, 
who  ny  it  wu  Cyms,  and  not  Cambyaes,  to  whom  tfeJa 
daughter  at  Apriea  waa  aeat^Prideaux. 

2  Thejftagf  he  tnu  doni.>-Fo]yaBntu,  in  his  Strata, 
gemata,  relates  the  aflUr  in  this  manner :— Nitetis,  who 
M'aa  in  reality  the  daughter  of  Apriea,  cohabited  a  long 
time  with  Cyrus  as  the  daughter  of  Amasia.  After 
haTiqg  many  diildren  by  Cyrus,  she  disclosed  to  him 
who  she  really  waa;  for  though  Amasis  was  dead,  she 
tiished  to  rerenge  herself  on  his  son  FnmmeidtQa. 
Cyrus  acceded  to  her  wialies,  but  died  in  the  midst  <A 
his  preparations  for  an  Elgyptlan  war.  lliis,  Cambyaee 
was  persuaded  by  hia  mother  to  undertake,  and  re- 
Tenged  on  the  Egyptians  the  cause  of  the  family  of 
Apriea.— 7. 

S  IwiaegM  the  utter  deitruetiOH  of  Bg^y^Ut^ 
ratty,  1  will  turn  ^ypt  upside  dixwn. 

11  Lardier  enumerates,  from  Athenseus,  the  Tarions 
and  deetructiTe  wars  which  had  originated  on  aooount 
of  women ;  he  adds,  what  a  number  of  illustrious  fam. 
ilies  had,  from  a  similar  cause,  been  utteriy  extinguish- 
ed.  The  imjU'eeRion  of  this  idea,  added  to  the  vexations 
whidi  he  bad  himself  cxporicnocd  In  domet^^tic  life,  pro- 


bably extorted  from  our  great  poet,  lOlton,  the  follow, 
ing  eneigetic  Imes : 

Ob,  why  did  Ood, 

CfMtar  viMb  Ibst  pMpted  hlghstt  hM«M. 

WiUk  t^u  matcaliiw,  ciwl*  at  latt 

ThltaofVl^  oa  audi,  thfa  fclr  daflrri 

Ofnatan,  and  not  fill  th«  world  at  onoa 

With  mm  a«  anffcla,  wllhottt  fimiinliic. 

Or  find  Muna  ether  waj  to  RanacBia 

Mankind?  This  mladiiar had  not  then  halUi'ta, 


DiitortiaBoaa  on  aarth  throufh  Innala  anaraa!-.r. 
4  J«nytt(ff.>-Stephanus  Byxanttnus  calla  thia  city 
Inys,  for  that  is  manifestly  the  name  he  gives  it,  if  we 
take  away  the  Greek  termination.  But  Herodotua  frxim 
whom  he  bonows,  renders  it  Jenls.  It  would  hare  been 
more  truly  rendered  Dorioe  Janis,  for  that  was  nearv 
to  tlie  real  name.  Hie  historian,  liowerer,  ptdnta  it  cmt 
plainly  by  saying,  that  it  was  three  days'  joiuney  fron 
mount  Casius,  and  that  the  whole  way  n 
Aralkian  desert— ^«y(i«t 


was  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  surprised  and 
delighted  the  woman;  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
a  man,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  remem- 
hered  the  incident,  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  Egypt. 

IV.  He  had  another  inducement  to  this 
undertaking.  Among  the  auxiliaries  of  Ama. 
sis  was  a  man  named  Phanes,  a  native  of  Uali> 
camassus,  and  greatly  distinguished  by  hb 
mental  as  well  as  military  accompHshmenta. 
This  person  being,  for  I  loiow  not  what  rea. 
son,  incensed  against  Amasis,  fled  in  a  Fp»el 
from  Egypt  to  have  a  conference  with  Cam. 
byses.  As  he  possessed  great  influence 
amongst  the  auxiliaries,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  afiaiis  of  Egypt,  Amasb 
ordered  him  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  and  for 
this  purpose  equipped,  under  the  care  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his  eunuchs,  a  three-banked 
galley.  The  pursuit  was  successful,  and  Pha- 
nes was  taken  in  Lydia,  but  be  was  not  carried 
back  to  Egypt,  for  he  circumvented  his  guards, 
and  by  making  them  drunk  effected  his  escape. 
He  fled  instantly  to  Persia :  Cambyses  was 
then  meditating  ihe  expedition  against  JBgypt, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  inart^ing 
an  army  over  the  deserts,  where  so  little  water 
was  to  be  procured.  Phanes  explained  to  the 
king  all  ^e  concerns  of  Amasis ;  and  to  ob. 
viate  the  above  difficulty,  advised  him  to  send 
and  ask  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs  a  safe  pas- 
sage  through  his  territories. 

V.  This  is  indeed  the  only  avenue  by  which 
Egypt  can  possibly  be  entered.     The  whole        j 
country,  from   Phcenida  to    Cadytis,   a  city 
which  belongs  to  the  Syrians  of  PaleatiDe,  and 

in  my  opinion  equal  to  Sardis,  together  with 
aU  the  commercial  towns  as  far  as  Jenysus,* 
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belong  to  the  Arabians.  This  is  also  the  cose 
with  diat  space  of  land  which  from  the  Syrian 
Jen}'sus  extends  to  the  lake  of  Seriiwnis,  from 
the  vicinity  of  which  mount  Casius  '  stretches 
to  the  sea.  At  this  lake,  where,  as  was  re- 
ported,  Typhon  was  concealed,  Egypt  com- 
mences. This  tract,  which  comprehends  the 
dty  Jenysus,  momit  Casius,  and  the  lake  of 
Serbonis,  is  of  no  trifling  extent ;  it  is  a  three 
days*  journey  over  a  very  dry  and  parched 
desert. 

yi.  I  shall  now  exphun  what  is  known  to 
very  few  of  those  who  travel  into  Egypt  by  sea. 
Twice  in  every  year  there  are  exported  from 
different  parts  of  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  from 
Phoaiieia  in  particular,  wine  secured  in  earthen 
jars,  not  one  of  which  jars  is  afterwards  to  be 
seen.  I  shall  describe  to  what  purpose  they  are 
applied :  the  principal  magistrate  of  every  town 
is  obliged  to  collect  all  the  earthen  vessels  im- 
ported to  the  place  where  he  resides,  and  send 
them  to  Memphis.  The  Memphians  fill  them 
with  water,*  and  afterwards  transport  them  to 
the  Syrian  deserts.  Thus  all  the  earthen  ves- 
sels carried  into  Egypt,  and  there  carefully  col- 
lected, are  continually  added  to  those  already 
in  Syria. 

Mr  Bryant  is  certainly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
dtoatlon  of  this  plac*.  It  was  an  AraMan  town,  on  this 
sida  lake  Serhonia  oomparcd  with  Syria,  on  the  other 
compared  with  ^ypt  When  Herodotus  says  that  this 
place  was  three  days*  journey  from  mount  Casius,  he 
most  be  underatood  as  speaking  of  the  Syrian  side;  if 
otherwise,  Caanbyses  could  not  have  been  so  embnnassed 
from  want  of  water,  &&— See  Larcher  farther  on  this 
subject 

5  Mount  CVrnur.>-Thb  place  is  now  called  by  sea. 
men  mount  Tenere ;  here  nndently  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  Jupiter  Casius ;  in  thJs  monntaln  also  was  Pompey 
the  great  buried,  as  some  affirm,  being  murdered  at  its 
font  This,  however,  is  not  tine,  his  body  was  burnt  on 
the  shore  by  one  of  his  iineedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an 
old  Mdng. boat,  and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
were  depoaited  privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia  in  a  vault 
of  his  Alban  villa.^5M  MiddhUmU  Life  of  Cieero.  — r. 

6  With  «wtor.>-The  water  of  the  Kile  never  becomes 
impure,  whether  reserved  at  home,  or  exported  abroad. 
On  board  the  vessels  which  pass  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
this  water,  whkh  remains  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  is 
good,  whilst  what  they  lumpen  to  take  in  during  their 
voyage  corrupts.  The  E^gyptians  are  the  only  people  we 
know  who  preserve  this  water  in  jars,  as  others  do  wine. 
They  keep  it  three  or  four  years,  and  sometimes  longer, 
sod  the  age  of  this  water  is  with  them  an  increase  of  its 
value,  as  the  age  of  wine  is  ekewhere,'-Aristidet  Orat. 
Egyptian, 

Modem  writers  and  travellers  are  agreed  abont  the 
exeeUenoe  of  the  water  of  the  Nile;  but  the  above  as. 
MTtton,  with  respect  to  its  keeping,  wants  to  be  oorro. 
berated.  Much  the  same  is  said  respecting  the  water  of 
the" 


VII.  Such  are  the  means  which  the  Persians 
have  constantly  adopted  to  provide  themselves 
with  water  in  these  deserts,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  first  masters  of  Egypt  But  as,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  diey  had  not  this 
resource,  Cambyses  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
Halicamassian  guest,  and  solicited  of  the  Ara- 
bian prince  a  safe  passage  through  his  territories ; 
which  was  granted,  after  mutual  promises  of 
ftiendsbip. 

VIIT.  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Arabians  observe  when  they  make  alliances,  of 
which  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  tena- 
cious.* On  these  occasions  some  one  connect- 
ed with  both  parties  stands  betwixt  them,  and 
with  a  sharp  stono  opens  a  vein  of  the  hand, 
near  the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  are  about 
to  contract  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest 
of  each  person,  and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with 
which  he  stains  several  stones  purposely  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking  during 
the  process  Bacchus  and  Urania.  When  this 
is  finished,  he  who  solicits  the  compact  to  be 
made,  pledges  his  friends  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  engagements  to  the  stranger  or  citizen,  or 
whoever  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  all  of  them 
conceive  an  indispensable  necessity  to  exist,  of 
performing  what  they  promise.  Bacchus  and 
Urania  are  the  only  deities  whom  they  venerate. 
They  cut  off  their  hair  round  their  temples, 
from  the  supposition  that  Bacchus  wore  his  in 
that  form;  him  they  call  Urotalt;  Urania, 
Alilat* 

IX.  When  the  Arabian  prince  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  messengers  of  Cambyses, 
he  ordered  all  his  camels  to  be  laden  with  camel- 
skins  filled  with  water,  and  to  be  driven  to  the 
deserts,  there  to  wait  the  arri^'al  of  Cambyses 
and  his  army.  Of  this  incident  the  above  seems 
to  me  the  more  probable  narrative.  There  is 
also  another,  which,  however  I  may  disbelieve. 


7  TenaeUnu.'^J^oxr  faithful  the  Arabs  are  at  this  day, 
when  fhey  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  so,  is  a  topic  of 
admiration  and  of  praiae  with  all  modem  travellers. 
They  who  once  put  themselves  under  their  protection 
have  nothing  afterwards  to  fear,  for  their  word  is  sacred. 
Angular  as  the  mode  here  described  of  forming  alliances 
may  appear  to  an  English  reader,  that  of  taking  an  «Nith 
by  putting  the  hand  under  the  tMgh,  in  use  among  the 
patriarchs,  was  surely  not  less  so. 

**  Abraham  said  unto  the  eldest  servant  of  his  house 
that  ruled  over  all  tbftt  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
under  my  thigh.**    Gen.  xxiv.  8.— 2*. 

8  if /t7a/.3^According  to  Selden,  in  liis  treatiFe  de  DUs 
Syrifl,  the  Mitra  of  the  Persians  is  the  same  with  tlie 
AlltU  or  AUhit  of  the  Arabians.  In  this  term  AlUlat  we 
doubtless  recognise  the  allaii  of  &e  modem  Arabians. 

S 
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I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit  In  Arabia  is  a 
lai*ge  river  called  Corys,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  Red  Sea:  from  this  river  the  Arabian  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  canal  of  the  skins  of 
oxen  and  other  animals  sewed  together,  which 
was  continued  to  the  above-mentioned  deserts, 
where  he  also  sunk  a  number  of  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive the  water  so  introduced.  From  the  river 
to  the  desert  is  a  journey  of  twelve  days ;  and 
they  say  that  the  water  was  conducted  by  three 
distinct  canals  into  as  many  different  places. 

X.  At  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  was  encamp- 
ed, and  expected  Camb3r8es  in  arms.  Amasis 
himself^  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  died 
before  Cambyses  had  advanced  to  Egypt,  and 
during  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his  power  he 
experienced  no  extraordinary  calamity.  At  his 
death  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  sepulchre  which  he  had  erected  for  himself  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.'  During  the  reign  of 
his  son  Psammenitus,  Egypt  beheld  a  most  re- 
markable prodigy ;  there  was  rain  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  a  circumstance  which  never  hap- 
pened  before,  and  which,  as  the  Thebans  them- 
selves assert,  has  never  occurred  since.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  Egypt  it  never  rains,  but  at 
that  period  we  read  it  rained  at  Thebes  in  dis- 
tinct  drops." 

XL  The  Persians  having  passed  the  de- 
serts, fixed  their  camp  opposite  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,  as  with  the  design  of  offering  them  battle. 
The  Greeks  and  Carians,  who  were  the  con- 
federates of  the  Egyptians,  to  show  their  re- 
sentment against  Phanes,  for  introducing  a 
foreign  army  against  Egypt,  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient:  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
they  brought  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  in  the  sight  of  their  father,  they 
put  them  one  by  one  to  death  upon  a  vessel 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  When  they 
had  done  this,  they  filled  the  vase  which  had 
received  the  blood  with  wine  and  water; 
having  drank  which,*  all  the  auxiliaries  imme- 


1  TempU  of  Minerva.y~-TbiB  b  Dot  expresMd  in  the 
orifliial  text,  bat  it  was  evident  that  it  is  in  the  temple 
of  mnerrs,  from  dum>.  dxix.  of  the  second  boolc.— r. 

9  In  dUtinet  <frop«.>— Herodotus  is  perliaps  thus  par. 
deultf,  to  distinguish  rain  from  mist« 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  all  the  mention  which 
Herodotus  malcea  of  the  andent  Thebes,  is  in  tJiis  pas. 
sage,  and  in  this  slight  manner.  In  book  IL  cha^  xv. 
bi>  Informs  us  that  aU  lE^y^  was  formerly  called 
Tbehea.— r. 

8  Hating  drank  trAMA.>-Thc]r  probably  swore  attlie 
sasM  time  to  arange  the  treason  of  Flionra,  or  perish. 


diately  engaged  the  enemy.  The  batde  was 
obstinately  disputed,  but  after  considemble  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fled. 

XII<  By  the  people  inhabiting  the  place 
where  this  battle  was  fought  a  very  surprisuig 
thing  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention.  The 
bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
were  soon  afterwards  collected,  and  separated 
into  two  distinct  heaps.  It  was  observed  of 
the  Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so  ex. 
tremely  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slight  impres- 
sion even  of  a  pebble ;  those  of  the  EgyptiaDs, 
on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm,  that  the  blow  of 
a  large  stone  could  hardly  break  them.  The 
reason  which  they  gave  for  this  was  very  satis- 
factory— ^the  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age 
shave  their  heads,*  which  by  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  become  firni 
and  hard:  this  treatment  also  prevents  bald- 
ness,  very  few  instances  of  whidi  are  ever  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt  Why  the  skulls  of  the 
Persians  are  so  soft  may  be  explained  from 
their  being  from  their  infancy  accustomed  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  by  the  constant  use 
of  turbans.  I  saw  the  very  same  fact  at  Pa- 
premis,  after  examining  the  bones  of  those 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Achsemenes/  son  of 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Inarus,  the  Africaxu 

XIII.  The  Egyptians  after  their  def«At 
fled  in  great  disorder  to  Memphis.  Csunbysea 
despatched  a  Persian  up  the  river  in  a  Mity- 
lenian  vessel  to  treat  with  them  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  vessel  enter  Memphis,  they 
rushed  in  a  crowd  from  the  citadel,  destroyed 

Hie  blood  of  a  human  rirtim  mixed  with  wine  amm. 
panied  the  most  solemn  forms  of  execration  anuM^  tb# 
andents.  Catiline  made  use  of  this  snperstition  to  bind 
his  adherents  to  secrecy :  •*  He  carried  round,**  tmy% 
Sallust,  "the  blood  of  a  human  victim,  mixod  with 
wine ;  and  when  all  had  tasted  it,  after  a  set  form  of  ex- 
ecration (sicut  iu  solennibus  sacris  fieri  consuerit)  he 
imparted  his  design."— r. 

4  Shave  their  A«a<Cr.3— The  same  custom  stIU  BidMi:$u : 
I  have  seen  every  where  the  children  of  the  eoaim<M 
people,  whether  running  in  the  field,  assembled  roond 
the  village,  or  swimming  in  tlie  waters,  with  tlanr 
heads  shaved  and  bare.  Let  us  but  imagine  the  hard, 
ness  a  skull  must  acquire  thus  exposed  to  the  srorrhin; 
sun,  and  we  shaU  not  be  astonished  at  the  remark  ni 
Herodotus.-.5arary. 

5  i4cft<niMiM«.  3— Herodotus  and  Diitdorus  Sici^os  say, 
that  it  was  Achssmcnes,  the  brother  of  X<'rxe«,  aiid 
unde  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  who  before  had  iht 
government  of  ^rypt  in  the  bc^iinning  of  the  reign  <tf 
Xerxes,  tliat  had  the  conduct  of  this  war ;  but  heivin 
they  were  deceived  by  the  similitude  of  namea;  for  it 
appears  by  Ctesias,  that  lie  was  the  son  of  Hamestrii, 
whom  Artaxerxes  sent  with  Ids  amy  into  I^pt— 
Prideaux. 
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the  vess^  tore  the  crew  in  pieces,*  and  after- 
wards carried  them  into  the  citadeL  Siege 
was  immediately  laid  to  the  place,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Those  Africans  who  lived  nearest  to  Egypt, 
apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  submitted  with- 
out contest,  imposing  a  tribute  on  themselves, 
and  sending  presents  to  the  Persians.  Their 
example  vns  followed  by  the  Cyreneans  and 
Barceans,  who  were  struck  with  the  like  pan- 
ic The  African  presents  Cambyses  received 
very  graciously,  but  he  expressed  much  resent- 
ment at  those  of  the  Cyreneans,  as  I  think,  on 
account  of  their  meanness.  They  sent  him 
five  hundred  minte  of  silver,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  received,  with  his  own  hands  he  thre>v 
amongst  his  soldiers. 

XIV«  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  surrender 
of  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  Psammenitus,  the 
Egyptian  king,  who  had  reigned  no  more  than 
six  months,  was  by  order  of  Cambyses  igno- 
miniously  conducted,  with  other  Egyptians,  to 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  by  way  of  trial  of 
his  disposition,  thus  treated :  His  daughter,  in 
the  habit  of  a  slave,  was  sent  with  a  pitcher  to 
draw  water ;  she  was  accompanied  by  a  num. 
ber  of  young  women  clothed  in  the  same  garb, 
and  selected  from  families  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. They  passed,  with  much  and  loud 
lamentation,  before  their  parents,  from  whom 
their  treatment  excited  a  correspondent  vio- 
lence of  grief.  But  when  Psammenitus  be- 
held the  spectade,  he  merely  declined  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground;  when  this  train  was 
gone  by,  the  son  of  Psammenitus,  with  two 
thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  were  made 
to  walk  in  procession  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths.  These  were 
intended  to  avenge  the  death  of  those  Wtylen- 
ians  who,  with  their  vessel,  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
at  Memphis.  The  king's  counsellors  had  de- 
termined that  for  every  one  put  to  death  on  that 
occasion,  ten  of  the  first  rank  of  the  Egyptians 
should  be  sacrificed.  Psammenitus  observed 
these  as  they  passed,  but  although  he  perceived 
thathisson  was  going  to  be  executed,  and  whilst 
all  the  Egyptians  around  him  wept  and  lament- 
ed aloud,  he  continued  unmoved  as  before. 
When  this  scene  also  disappeared,  he  beheld  a 


6  Ton  the  crew  in  pieoei.]— They  were  two  hundred 
in  number  i  this  appears  from  a  following  paragraph, 
where  we  find  that  for  every  Mitylenlaa  maMacred  on 
thla  occMion  ten  E^gyptiana  were  pat  to  death,  and  that 
two  thoiuand  E;gyptfaais  thus  peridied.— Larc*«-. 


venerable  personage,  who  had  formerly  partsiken 
of  the  royal  table,  deprived  of  all  he  had  pos- 
sessed, and  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  asking 
charity  through  the  dififerent  ranks  of  the  army. 
This  man  stopped  to  beg  an  alms  of  Psam- 
menitus, the  son  of  Amasis,  and  the  other  noble 
Egyptians  who  were  sitting  with  him  ;  which, 
when  Psammenitus  beheld,  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  his  emotions,  but  calling  on  his  friend 
by  name,  wept  aloud, '  and  beat  his  head.  This 
the  spies,  who  were  placed  near  him  to  observe 
his  conduct  on  each  incident,  reported  to  Cam- 
byses ;  who,  in  astonishment  at  such  behaviour, 
sent  a  messenger,  who  was  thus  directed  to 
address  him.  "  Your  lord  and  master,  Cam- 
byses, is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  beholding 
with  so  much  indifference  your  daughter  treated 
as  a  slave,  and  your  son  conducted  to  death,  you 
expressed  so  lively  a  concern  for  that  mendicant, 
who,  as  he  has  been  informed,  is  not  at  all  re . 
lated  to  you ;"  Psammenitus  made  this  reply : 
*<  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  domestic  misfortunes  were 
too  great  to  sufiTer  me  to  shed  tears  '  but  it  was 
consistent  that  I  shoidd  weep  for  my  friend, 
who,  from  a  station  of  honour  and  of  wealth, 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  life  reduced  to  penury." 
Cambyses  heard  and  was  satisfied  with  his  an- 
swer. The  Egyptians  say  that  Croesus,  who 
attended  Cambyses  in  this  Egyptian  expedition, 
wept  at  the  incident  The  Persians  also  who 
were  present  were  exceedingly  moved,  and  Cam- 
byses himself  yielded  so  far  to  compassion,  that 

7  Wtpi  afotML]— A  very  strange  effect  of  grief  is  relsU 
ad  by  Mr  Gibbon,  in  the  story  of  Oelimer,  Idn^  of  the 
Vandals,  when  after  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was 
obliged  to  sorrendcr  himself  to  BeUsarlns.  "  The  first 
pnblic  interriew,**  says  oar  historian,  *<  was  tai  one  of  the 
saburbe  of  Carthage  j  and  when  the  royal  captive  ar. 
coeted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The 
crowd  might  naturally  believe  that  extreme  grief  had 
deprived  OeUmer  of  his  senses ;  but  In  this  moomful 
state  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers  that  the  rain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human 
greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.** 

8  5%«dtoir«.>— This  idea  of  extreme  affliction  or  anger 
tending  to  check  the  act  of  weeping,  is  expressed  by 
Shakspeare  with  wonderful  sublimity  and  pathos.  It  is 
part  of  a  speech  of  Lear : 

Yoa  M«  me  here,  ye  godi,  •  poor  tOd  m  an. 
At  lUl  of  grlaf  at  age,  wretched  te  both. 
If  it  he  yo«  that  Uir  theee  danghtanf  heart* 
Agalmt  their  father,  fcol  me  not  ao  much 
To  bear  it  tamdy :  Ta«ieh  me  with  noble  anfw. 
And  let  not  woman**  weapons,  water  drop^ 
Stafai  mj  man'i  cheeki.    No,  you  annatoral  hagi, 
I  will  have  SBd»  rcTaagee  OB  yon  both 
That  aUthe  world  than          I  will  do  wch  ^Mng^ 
What  they  are  yet  1  know  not,  but  they  ihaU  be 
The  terror*  ofthe  eeith. Yon  think  III  weep- 
No,  I  ni  not  weep.    I  have  Aall  caaw  of  weeping : 
But  thb  he«rt  dudl  bnak  faito  a  hundred  theoaand  flaw* 
Or  e'er  1 1 
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he  ordered  the  son  of  PBammenitus  to  be  pre- 
served out  of  those  who  had  been  condemned 
to  die,  and  Psanimenitus  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  pUce  where  be  was,  to  his 
presence. 

XV.  The  emissaries  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose found  the  young  prince  had  suffered  first, 
and  was  already  dead;  the  father  they  led  to 
Carobyses,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  received 
no  fiu-ther  ill  treatment ;  and  could  he  have  re- 
frained from  ambitious  attempts,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Egypt  The  Persians  hold  the  sons  of  sov- 
ereigns in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  even  if 
the  fathers  revolt,  they  will  permit  the  sons  to 
succeed  to  their  authority ;  that  such  is  really 
their  conduct  may  be  proved  by  various  exam- 
ples. Tfaannyras  the  son  of  Inarus, '  received 
the  kingdom  which  his  father  governed ;  Pau- 
siris  also,  the  son  of  Amyrtseus,  was  permitted 
to  reign  after  his  father,  although  the  Persians 
had  never  met  with  more  obstinate  enemies  than 
both  Inarus  and  Amyrtieus.  Psammenitus 
revolted,  and  sulTered  for  his  offence :  he  was 
detected  in  stirring  up  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
and  being  convicted  by  Cambyses,  was  made  to 
drink  a  quantity  of  bullock's  blood,  *  which  im- 
mediately occasioned  his  death. — Such  was  the 
end  of  Psammenitus. 

XVI.  From  Sais,  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Memphis,  to  execute  a  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
ordered  the  body  '  of  that  prince  to  be  removed 
from  his  tomb.  When  this  was  done,  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  the  hair  to  be 

1  /nana.  >-Tho  revolt  of  Inarus  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  80th  Olympiad,  400  before  tlie  Christian  era. 
He  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longlmauus,  and  witli 
the  asa&tance  of  the  Athenians  defied  the  power  of  Per. 
•ia  for  nearly  five  years.  After  he  was  reduced,  Amyr. 
tieus  held  out  for  some  time  longer  in  the  marshy  conn, 
try.— The  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  first  hook  of 
Tbueydldes,  chap.  civ.  &c. 

2  BuUoek*t  &&nn/.>.Bu11's  blood,  taken  fresh  from  the 
animal,  was  considered  by  the  andents  as  a  powerful 
poison,  and  supposed  to  act  by  coagulating  in  the  stom. 
ach.  Themistocles,  and  several  other  personages  of 
antiquity,  were  said  to  have  died  by  taking  it — See  Flat 
in  Themist  and  Pliny,  book  xxviiL  ch.  ix.  Aristophanes, 
in  the  'Urut,  aJao  alludes  to  this  acooant  of  the  death  of 
Themistodos. 

BiXTi^T09  ^kfw  mtfiM  r«£{ii«r  «ii7ff, 

'O  Bi^rrwr^iMV  yiL^Satarn  mlftrimfdf 

3  He  ordered  the  (otfy.]— A  similar  example  of  taking 
a  prepostarouB  but  cruel  vengeanoe  oo  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased  enemy,  occurs  in  the  story  of  AcMUee,  with  re. 
spect  to  Hector,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on 
the  most  minute  and  firivolous  occasions,  affected  to  imi. 
tato  that  hero.    See  Quintus  Cnrtius. 


plucked  out,  and  the  flesh  to  be  goaded  wnli 
sharp  instruments,  to  which  he  added  other 
marks  of  ignominy.  As  the  body  waa  em- 
balmed, tlieir  efforts  made  but  little  impreacum; 
when  therefore  they  were  fatigued  ¥rith  thtse 
outrages,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  In  tliis 
hist  act  Cambyses  paid  no  regard  to  the  reUgim 
of  his  country,  for  the  Persians  venerate  fiieas 
a  divinity.  *  The  custom  of  bumii^  the 
does  not  prevail  in  either  of  the  two 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  the  Pe 
do  not  use  it,  thinking  it  profane  to  feed  a  di- 
vinity with  human  carcases ;  and  the  ESgjptiaiis 
abhor  it,  being  fully  persuaded  that  fiie  is  a  vo- 
racious animal,  which  devours  whatever  it  ean 
seize,  and  when  saturated  finally  expires  with 
what  it  has  consumed.  They  hold  it  unlawful 
to  expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead*  to  any  ani- 
mals, for  which  reason  they  embalm  theni, 
fearing  lest,  after  interment,  they  might  become 
the  prey  of  worms.  The  Egyptians  assert, 
that  the  above  indignities  were  not  inflicted  i^M>n 
the  body  of  Amasis,  but  that  the  Persians  were 
deceived,  and  perpetrated  these  insults  on  some 
other  Egyptian  of  the  same  age  with  that  prince. 
Amasis,  they  say,  was  informed  by  an  oradc  of 
the  injuries  intended  against  his  body,  to  pie- 

4  reHeraieJireaeadivimty.y-.Tbia  expre»ioB  mmt 
not  be  understood  fat  too  rigoioaa  a  sease.  Fii«ww««r- 
tainly  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  something  sacred,  aad 
perhaps  they  might  render  it  some  kind  of  religious 
worship,  which  in  Its  origin  referred  only  to  die  didty  of 
which  this  element  was  an  emblem.  But  it  is  eettmn 
that  this  nation  did  not  believe  fire  to  be  a  deity,  other. 
virise  liow  would  they  have  dared  to  have  extinguklMd  h 
throughout  Persia,  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodtntis  Sicuiiis  7— See  an  epigram  of  IXos- 
eoridce,  Bnmk*B  Analecta,  vol  L  if&^^LanAer. 

5  AK/ter  o/M«<f«a<l>--We  learn  from  XenophoD,  tint 
the  interment  of  bodies  was  common  in  Greece ;  »~i 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  w«« 
ia  use  before  the  Tn^an  war.  It  is  therefore  probaMe 
that  both  eusUMUs  were  practised  at  tlie  same  time;  tlua 
was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  many  ancieikt 
monuments :  the  custom,  however,  of  interment,  seem« 
to  have  preceded  that  of  bnmlng.  **  At  mUd  qoidem  an. 
tiquissimnm  sepulturas  gmus  id  fuisao  videCar  400  apod 
Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Redditur  enim  terrm  cor. 
pus,  et  ita  locatum  et  situm  quasi  operimento  matris  o^ 
ducitur.**    Cicero  de  tegihue,  lib.  il.  22. 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  moat  ancietit 
kind  of  burial,  wUch,  aoeordii^  to  XenoplKm»  was  aacd 
by  Cyrus.  For  the  body  is  returned  to  the  earth,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  covered  with  the  veil  of  its  motlier."  TIms 
custom  of  buming  at  Rome,  according  to  HoDtflRKon, 
ceased  about  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 

Sylla  was  tiie  first  of  the  C<Mmelian  family  whose  body 
was  burned,  whence  some  have  erroneonaly  advanced 
that  he  was  the  first  Roman;  bat  both  methods  were 
mentioned  in  the  lawsof  the  twelve  taUes,  and  i^pear 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent  After  Syllis  t 
name  general.— 7. 
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vent  which  he  ordered  the  person  who  really 
sustained  them,  to  he  buried  at  the  entrance  of 
his  tomb,  whilst  he  himself,  by  his  own  direc^ 
tions  gi?en  to  his  ion,  was  placed  in  some  secret 
and  interior  recess  of  the  sepulchre.  These  as- 
sertions I  cannot  altogether  believe,  and  am 
rather  inclined  to  impute  them  to  the  vanity  of 
the  Egyptians. 

XVIL  Gambyses  afterwards  determined  to 
commence  hostilities  against  three  nations  at 
once,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and 
the  Macrobian*  Ethii^ians,  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  Libya  which  lies  to  the  southern  ocean, 
lie  accordingly  resolved  to  send  against  the 
Carthaginians  a  naval  armament;  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  was  to  attack  the  Ammonians  by 
land ;  and  he  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  who^  un. 
der  pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  prince, 
were  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  celebrated 
table  of  the  sun,  ^  and  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

XVIIL  What  they  called  the  table  of  the 
sun  was  this  :  —A  plmn  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  was  filled  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with 
the  roasted  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  which 
was  carried  there  in  the  night,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  magistrates;  during  the  day  whoever 
pleased  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger. The  natives  of  the  place  affirm,  that  the 
earth  spontaneously  produces  all  these  viands : 
this,  however,  is  what  they  term  the  table  of 
the  sun. 

XIX.  As  soon  as  Cambyses  had  resolved  on 
the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  the  Ethiopians,  he  sent  to  the  city  of  Ele- 
phantine for  some  of  the  Ichthyophagi  who 
were  skilled  in  their  language.  In  the  mean- 
time  he  directed  his  naval  forces  to  proceed 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Phenicians 
refused  to  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  pleading 
the  solemnity  of  their  engagements  with  that 
people,  and  the  impiety  of  committing  acts  of 
violence  against  their  own  descendants : — Such 
'  was  the  conduct  of  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
other  armaments  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
proceed.     Thus,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians 

6i.  e.  long-lived. 

7  Table  of  the  tum^ySoOnnB  speOa  of  tMs  tabte  of  the 
sun  88  Bomcthing  maryelloii8,aiid  Pompoiuu»  Mela  teems 
to  have  had  the  tame  idea.  Fausanias  oonsiden  what 
was  reported  of  it  as  fabulous.  '*  If,"  says  he, "  wo  credit 
all  these  nuirvels  on  the  lUth  of  the  Greeks,  we  ought 
aldo  to  receive  as  true  what  the  Ethiopians  above  Sycne 
relate  of  the  table  of  the  sun. "  In  adhering  to  the  reci- 
tal of  Herodotus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  marvel, 
lous  disappears.—  Larcher. 


escaped  being  made  tributary  to  Persia,  for 
Cambyses  did  not  choose  to  use  compulsion 
with  the  Phenicians,  who  bad  voluntarily  be- 
come his  dependents,  and  who  constituted  the 
most  essential  part  of  his  naval  power.  The 
Cyprians  had  also  submitted  without  contest 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  served  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition. 

XX.  As  soon  as  the  Ichthyophagi  arrived 
from  Elephantine,  Cambyses  despatched  them 
to  Ethiopia.  They  were  commissioned  to  de- 
liver, with  certain  presents,  a  particular  mes* 
sage  to  the  prince.  The  presents  consisted 
of  a  purple  vest,  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck, 
bracelets,  an  alabaster  box  of  perfumes,*  and  a 
cask  of  palm  wine.  The  Ethiopians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent,  are  reported  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  men  in  the  perfections  of  size  ^nd 
beauty :  their  manners  and  customs,  which  differ 
also  from  those  of  all  other  nations,  have  be- 
sides this  singular  distinction;  the  supreme 
authority  is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his  fel- 
low citizens'  in  size  and  proportionable  strength. 

8  Alabaster  box  of  perfumeM.'}— It  seems  probable  that 
perfumes  in  more  ancient  times  were  kept  in  shells. 
Arabia  is  the  country  of  perfumes^  and  the  Red  Sea 
throws  upon  tiie  coast  a  Bomber  of  large  and  beautiful 
shells,  very  convenient  for  such'apnrpoae.— See  Horace : 

Fvndc  capadbot 
UngucnU  d«  conchlc 

That  to  make  a  present  oi  perfumes  xirm  deemed  a 
mark  of  reverence  and  honour  in  the  remotest  timet 
amongst  the  orientals,  appears  from  the  following  pas. 
sage  in  Daniel. 

**Thett  the  king  Nebnchadnesxar  felt  upon  Ms  hee, 
and  worshipped  Daalei,  aad  commanded  that  they  ■hould  ' 
offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  to  him." 

See  also  St  Hark,  xiv.  3 : 

**  T%ere  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointmeiit  of  spikenard,  very  predowB ;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head.'* 

See  also  Matth.  xxvi  7. 

To  sprinkle  the  apartments  and  the  persons  of  the 
guests  with  rose  water,  and  other  aromaties,  still  con. 
tinaes  in  the  east  to  ba  a  marie  of  respeLtfol  attenttoa. 

Alabastron  did  not  properly  signify  a  vessel  made  of 
the  stone  now  called  alabaster,  but  one  without  handles, 

Alabaster  obtained  its  name  fh>m  being  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose;  the  ancient  name  for  the  stone 
was  alabastriteSf  and  perfumes  were  thought  to  keep 
better  in  it  than  in  any  other  substance.  PUny  has  In. 
formed  us  of  the  ahspe  of  these  vcssds,  by  comparing 
to  tiiem  the  pearls  called  elendii,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  shiqied  like  pearls,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
llistlgiata  lonf^tndine,  alidMstrorum  flgura,  in  plenlorem 
orbem  de^entea  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

9  Who  excels  all  his  fellow  citizens^  4c.3— That  the 
quality  cf  strength  and  accomplishments  of  person  were 
in  the  first  Institution  of  society  the  principal  recom. 
mendations  to  honoiur,  is  thus  represented  by  Lucretius : 

Conderc  coeiwrunt  Brbcis,  arceinqoc  locar* 
FiKsUUnm  ngct  fini  liU  pcrftigiumque : 
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XXt.  The  Ichthjrophagi  on  their  arrival 
offered  the  presents,  and  thus  addressed  the 
king :  "  Cambyses,  sovereign  of  Persia,  from 
his  anxious  desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and 
ally,  has  sent  us  to  communicate  with  you,  and 
to  desire  your  acceptance  of  these  presents,  from 
the  use  of  which  he  himself  derives  the  greatest 
pleasure."  The  Ethiopian  prince,  who  was 
aware  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  made  them 
this  answer : — **  The  king  of  Persia  has  not 
sent  you  with  these  presents,  from  any  desire 
of  obtaining  my  alliance ;  neither  do  you  speak 
the  truth,  who,  to  facilitate  the  unjust  designs 
of  your  master,  are  come  to  examine  the  state 
of  my  dominions:  if  he  were  influenced  by 
principles  of  integrity,  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  own,  and  not  covet  the  possessions  of  an- 
other ;  nor  would  he  attempt  to  reduce  those  to 
servitude  from  whom  he  has  received  no  injury. 
Give  him  therefore  this  bow,  and  in  my  name 
speak  to  him  thus  :  The  king  of  Ethiopia  sends 
this  counsel  to  the  king  of  Persia — ^when  his 
subjects  shall  be  able  to  bend  this  bow  with  the 
same  ease  that  I  do,  then  with  a  superiority  of 
•  numbers  he  may  venture  to  attack  the  Macro- 
bian  Ethiopians.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  be 
thankful  to  the  gods,  that  the  Ethiopians  have 
not  been  inspired  with  the  same  ambitious  views 
of  extending  their  possessions." 

XXIL  When  he  had  finished,  he  unbent  the 
bow  and  placed  it  in  their  hands  :  after  which, 
taking  the  purple  vest,  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  how  it  was  made :  the  Ichthyophagi  pro- 
perly explained  to  him  the  process  by  which  the 
purple  tincture  was  communicated ;  but  he  told 
them  that  they  and  their  vests  were  alike  deceit- 
ful. He  then  made  similar  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  bracelets  and  the  gold  chain  for  the  neck: 
upon  their  describing  the  nature  of  those  orna- 
ments, he  laughed,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
chains,*  remariced,  diat  the  Ethiopians  possess- 


Et  fcadM  at  agios  dlvliart  atqu*  daden 
Pr>  fsei*  cvjocqact  at  vMbu  IngonioqiM, 
Nam  faciei  maltum  Talolt,  Timqac  Tigabant.— r. 
1  Coneewing  them  to  be  chaim.'}—yfe  learn  from  % 
panage  in  Oenesia  xxiv.  22;  that  the  bracelets  of  the 
Orientals  were  remarkably  heavy  ',  which  seems  in  some 
measure  to  Justify  the  sentiment  of  the  Ethiopian  prince, 
who  thon^t  them  chains  simply  because  they  were 
made  of  gold,  which  was  used  for  that  purpnae  in  his 
eountry.— See  ch^p.  xziiL 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking, 
that  the  man  took  a  golden  earing  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  brarolets  for  her  hands,  of  ten  shdcels 
weight  of  gold.'* 

That  the  bracelet  was  formerly  an  ensign  of  royalty 
amongst  the  Orientals,  Mr  Harmcr,  on  his  Observations 


ed  much  stronger.  He  proceeded  lastly  to  ask 
them  the  use  of  the  periumes  ;  and  when  tber 
informed  him  how  they  were  noade  and  applied, 
he  made  the  same  observation  as  he  had  befixe 
done  of  the  purple  robe.*  When  he  came  to 
the  wine,  and  learned  how  it  was  made,  be 
drank  it  with  particular  satisfaction ;  and  in- 
quired upon  what  food  the  Persiaii  monaidt 
subsisted,  and  what  was  the  longest  period  of 
a  Persian's  life.  The  king,  they  told  bin, 
lived  chiefly  upon  bread ;  and  thej  then  de- 
scribed to  him  the  properties  of  corn:  tbey 
added  that  the  longest  period  of  life  in  Persia 
was  about  eighty  years.  "  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised,'*  said  the  Ethiopian  prince,  **  that,  sob- 
sisting  on  dung,  the  term  of  life  is  so  short 
among  them ;  and  unless,*'  he  continued,  pomt- 


on  Passages  of  Scripture,  infers  from  the  < 
of  the  Amalekite*B  bringing  to  David  the  brvnlet  wkidi 
he  found  on  Saul'li  arm,  along  with  his  crown.  Tlatil 
was  a  mark  of  dignity  there  can  be  little  doobt ;  bat  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  was  a  mark  of  royalty,  thoagb 
the  remark  is  certainly  ingenious.  If  it  was.  thten  ex. 
isted  a  peculiar  propriety  in  making  it  the  part  of  a  pre- 
sent from  <»e  prince  to  another.  BytheRonumgenaali 
they  ^^"ere  given  to  tlielr  soldiers,  as  a  reward  of  bravery. 
Small  diains  were  also  In  the  remotest  times  worn  rooni 
the  nedc,  not  only  by  women  but  by  the  men.  That 
these  were  also  wort  by  princes  appeara  frosn  Judges 
viiL9& 

"  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  be  rp. 
quested,  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold;  beside  ornament^  and  coUan^  and  purple  rtamnk 
that  was  OD  the  kings  of  Midian;  and  beside  the  chaiBa 
that  were  about  their  caneb*  necks."  WUkh  last  or- 
cumstance  tends  also  to  prove  that  they  tiioa  also  deco. 
rated  the  animals  they  used,  whidi  lashion  Is  to  this  day 
observed  by  people  of  distinctiaa  in  Egypt— r. 

2  Pttrple  r06e.>-lt  is  a  drcnmstanoa  well  known  aft 
present,  that  on  the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  oa 
thai  of  Guatima,  are  found  those  snaib  which  jield  the 
purple  dye  so  celebrated  by  the  andents,  and  whirh  the 
moderns  have  supposed  to  have  been  lostL  The  shell 
that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  rocks  that  are  watered  by 
the  sea ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  nut.  The  joire  nay 
be  extrarted  frt>mthe  aninuil  in  two  ways ;  some  persosH 
kill  the  animal  after  they  have  taken  it  out  of  the  dieU. 
they  then  press  it  tnm  the  head  to  the  taU  with  a  kniJp. 
and  separating  fnm  the  body  that  part  in  which  th« 
liquor  is  coUerted,  they  throw  away  the  rest  Vrhen 
this  operation,  repeated  upon  several  of  the  SDaila,  hath 
yielded  a  certain  quantity  of  the  Juice,  the  thread  that  b 
to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  bosineas  is  done.  The 
colour,  whidi  b  at  first  as  white  as  milk,  beoonMs  after. 
Mrards  green,  and  does  not  turn  purple  till  the  thread 
is  dry. 

We  know  of  no  colour  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  tither  in  lustre  or  in  per- 
manency.—'Aajnuf/. 

Fliuy  describes  the  pufjntm  as  a  turbinated  ahell  Bke 
the  buccinum,  but  with  spines  upon  It ;  whldi  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  the  Abbe's  account  of  the  maitt  of  a  little 
inaccuracy.— r. 
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ing  to  the  wine,  "  they  mixed  it  with  this  liquor, 
they  would  not  live  so  long;*'  for  in  this  he 
allowed  that  they  excelled  the  Ethiopians. 

XXIIL  The  Ichthyophagi  in  their  turn 
questioned  the  prince  concerning  the  duration 
of  life  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  kind  of  food  there 
in  use  :— They  were  told,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  lived  to  the  age  of*  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  but  that  some  exceeded  even  that 
period ;  that  their  meat  was  baked  flesh,  their 
drink  milk.  When  the  spies  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  length  of  life  in  Ethiopia,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  certain  fountain,  in  which 
having  bathed,  they  became  shining  as  if  an- 
ointed with  oil,  and  difiused  from  their  bodies 
the  perfume  of  violets.  But  they  asserted 
that  the  water  of  this  fountain  was  of  so  in- 
substantial  a  nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  any 
thing  still  lighter  than  wood,  would  float  upon 
its  surface,  but  every  thing  instantly  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  If  their  representation  of  this 
water  was  true,  the  constant  use  of  it  may  pro- 
bably explain  the  extreme  length  of  life  which 
the  Ethiopians  attain.  From  the  fountain  they 
were  conducted  to  the  public  prison,  where  all 
that  were  confined  were  secured  by  chains  of 
gold ;  for  among  these  Ethiopians  brass  is  the 
rarest  of  all  the  metals.  After  vbiting  the 
prison  they  saw  also  what  is  called  the  table 
of  the  sun. 

XXIV.  Finally  they  were  shown  thfeir 
coffins,  which  are  said  to  be  constructed  of 

3  Lived  to  ths  age  of,  fv.}— «  We  traveUed  aU  the  ni^ht, 
M  fmr  as  BacraB,  a  large  borough,  the  lord  of  which  was 
a  Tenerable  old  man,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
and  who  appeared  to  us  as  strong  and  vigorous,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  above  lorty.'-Poneei't  Voyage  to  Ethiopia. 

4  Co^EiM.3— Coffins,  though  anciently  used  in  the  ^tst, 
and  considered  as  maria  of  distinction,  are  not  now  there 
applied  to  the  dead  either  by  Turks  or  Christians. 

*'  With  us,**  says  Mr  Hanner,  in  his  Observations  on 
Passages  of  Scripture,  *<the  poorest  people  have  their 
coffins :  If  tiie  rehUions  cannot  allbrd  Uiem,  the  parish  is 
at  the  expense.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
not  now  at  aU  made  use  of.  Turlcs  and  Christians,  Theve. 
not  assures  us,  agree  in  this.  Tlie  ancient  Jews  pro- 
bably buried  their  dead  in  the  same  manner :  neither 
was  the  body  of  our  Lordj  it  should  seem,  put  into  a 
coffin,  northat  of  EUsha,  whose  bones  were  touched  by 
the  corpse  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his  sepuU 
«fare,  2  Kings  xUL  21.  That  they,  however,  were  an. 
cientiy  made  use  of  in  E^gypt,  all  agree  j  and  antique 
ooflfais,  of  stone  and  sycamore  wood,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  that  country,  not  to  mention  those  said  to  be  made  of 
a  kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by  folding  and  glewing 
cloth  together  a  great  number  of  times,  wliich  were 
curiously  plastered,  and  then  painied  with  hieroglyphics. 
Its  being  an  ancient  E;gyptian  custom,  and  its  not  being 
oaed  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  doubtless  the 
cause  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  observes  of 


crystal,  and  in  this  manner :~ After  all  the 
moisture  is  exhausted  from  the  body,  by  the 
Egyptian  or  some  other  process,  they  cover  it 
totally  with  a  kind  of  plaster,  which  they  de- 
corate  with  various  colours,  and  make  it  con- 
vey as  near  a  resemblance  as  may  be,  of  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  They  then  inclose  it 
in  a  hollow  pillar  of  crystal,*  which  is  dug  up 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  easily 
worked.  The  deceased  is  very  conspicuous 
through  the  crystal,  has  no  disagreeable  smell, 
nor  any  thing  else  that  is  offensive.  This 
coffin  the  nearest  reUtions  keep  for  a  twelve- 
month in  their  houses,  offering  before  it  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their 
Unds ;  these  are  afterwards  removed  and  set 
up  round  the  city. 

XXV.    The   spies,   after   executing  their 
commission,  returned;  and  Cambyses  was  so 


Joseph,  that  he  was  not  only  embahned,  but  put  into  a 
eoffintoo,  both  befaig  managements  peculiar  in  a  manner 
to  the  Elgyptians.*'— OAienMrf^ofw  oa  Panagee  of  Scrip, 
iure,  vol.  iL  \5L 

Mr  Harmer*B  observation  in  the  foregoing  note  is  not 
strictly  true.  The  use  of  coffins  might  very  probably 
be  unknown  in  Syria,  Anom  whence  Joseph  came ;  but 
that  they  were  used  by  all  nations  oontignous  on  one 
side  at  least  to  E^rypt,  the  passage  before  us  provea 
Buffldentiy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what 
period  the  use  of  coffins  was  Introdneed  in  this  country, 
but  it  appears  fk'om  the  following  passage  of  our  eele- 
brated  antiquary  Mr  Strutt,  that  from  very  remote  times 
our  ancestors  were  interred  in  some  Idnd  of  coffin.  **  It 
was  customary  in  the  Christian  burials  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  to  leave  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  eorpee 
uncovered  till  the  time  of  burial,  that  relations.  &c: 
might  take  a  last  view  of  their  deceased  friend."  We 
have  also  the  following  in  Durant,  "  Corpus  totum  af 
sudortf  obvolutom  ac  locuto  conditum  veteres  in  ccena- 
culis,  sen  tricUniis  ezponebant" 

We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Strabo.  that  there  was  a 
temple  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  b<Mly  of  Alexander 
was  deposited,  in  a  coffin  of  gold  i  it  was  stolen  by  Se. 
leucus  Cybiosactes,  who  ksft  a  coffin  of  glass  in  ita  place. 
This  is  the  only  author,  except  Herodotus,  in  whom  I  can 
rememberto  Imve  seen  mention  made  of  a  coffin  of  glass. 
The  urns  of  andent  Rome,  in  which  tlie  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited,  were  indifSerentiy  made  of  gold,  silver, 
braes,  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  marfok);  these  were  ex. 
temally  ornamented  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  minute  description  of  these,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  specimens,  may  be  seen  in  Montfanoon.— 7. 

5  Pillar  of  cryHdui—**  Our  glass,"  says  M.  Larcher, 
"  u  not  the  production  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  manu. 
fiutured  with  much  trouble."  According  to  Ludolf, 
they  find  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  large  quantities  of 
fossil  salt,  which  is  transparent,  and  whirh  Indurates  in 
the  air :  tins  is  perlmps  what  they  took  for  glass. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes, that  hmkti  though  afterwards  used  for  glass, 
signifledandentiy  crystal:  as  therefore  Herodotus  In. 
forms  us  tliat  this  substance  was  digged  from  the  earth, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  translate  it  crystal  ?— 7. 
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exasperated  at  their  recitnli  that  he  determined 
instantly  to  proceed  against  the  Ethiopians, 
without  ever  providing  for  the  necessary  sus- 
tenance  of  his  army,  or  reflecting  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 
The  moment  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  like  one  deprived  of  all  the 
powers  of  reason,  he  commenced  his  march 
with  the  whole  body  of  his  infantry,  leaving  no 
forces  behind  but  such  Gre^s  as  had  aocom- 
panied  him  to  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at 
Thebes,  he  selected  from  his  anny  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  make  an 
incursion  against  the  Ammonians,  and  to  bum 
the  place  from  whence  the  oracles  of  Jupiter 
were  delivered ;  be  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  bis  troops  marched  against  the  Ethiopians. 
Before  he  had  performed  a  fifth  part  of  his  in- 
tended expedition,  the  provisions  be  had  with 
him  were  totally  consumed.  They  proceeded 
to  eat  the  beasts  which  carried  the  baggage, 
till  these  also  failed.  If  after  these  incidents 
Cambyses  had  permitted  his  passions  to  cool, 
and  had  led  his  army  back  again,  notwithstand- 
ing his  indiscretion,  he  still  might  have  deserv- 
ed praise.  Instead  of  this,  his  infatuation 
continued,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  march. 
The  soldiers,  as  long  as  the  earth  afforded 
them  any  sustenance,  were  content  to  feed  on 
vegetables ;  but  as  soon  as  they  arrived  among 
the  sands  and  the  deserts,  some  of  them  were 
prompted  by  famine  to  proceed  to  the  most 
horrid  extremities.  They  drew  lots,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  destined  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  the  rest*  When  Cambyses  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  fact,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  de- 
vouring one  another,  he  abandoned  his  designs 
upon  the  Ethiopians,  and  returning  homeward 
arrived  at  length  at  Thebes,  after  losing  a  con- 


1  Satitfytkehumger  of  the  raif.}— The  whole  of  tMs 
namtiTe  it  tranacrih^  by  Senera,  with  loinc  Uttie  Tari- 
ation,  hn  his  trettiM  de  Jrm  ;  who  atthe  oonckulonadds, 
though  wo  know  not  from  what  suthority,  that  not- 
withstandinf  theie  dreadful  safleiings  of  his  troops,  the 
kinf  *8  table  was  served  with  abundanee  of  delicacies. 
Scrvabantnr  Interim  illi  generosn  aves  et  Instrumenta 
epolarum  camcUs  Tehebantor. 

Perhaps  tike  most  horrid  example  on  record  of  suffer. 
lag  from  famine,  is  the  description  given  by  Joeephns  of 
tlie  siege  of  Jemsalem.  Eleven  tlionsand  prisonen 
were  starved  to  death  after  the  capfeore  of  the  city, 
daring  the  storm.  >Vhilst  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
pillage,  on  entering  several  houses  they  found  whole 
iaintUes  dead,  end  the  houses  cnmmed  with  stnrvedcar. 
csBCS}  but  what  is  stfU  mors  shodcing,  tt  was  a  noCo^ 
rions  tact,  that  a  mother  UUed,  dressed,  and  eat  her  own 
chihL-r 


siderable  number  of  his  men.  From  Tliebei 
he  proceeded  to  Memphis,  from  whence  be  per- 
mitted the  Greeks  to  embaric — Such  wm  tlie 
termination  of  the  Ethiopian  expedition. 

XXVI.  The  troops  who  were  desptttcfaei 
against  the  Ammonians  left  Thebes  with  goides, 
and  penetrated,  as  it  should  seem,  as  &r  » 
Oasis.  This  place  is  distant  from  Thebes 
about  a  aeven  days*  journey  over  the  sands,  and 
is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Samims,  of  the 
JBschryonian  tribe.  The  country  is  called  ia 
Greek,  «*  The  happy  Ishnd."  The  aimy  is  re- 
ported to  have  proceeded  thus  &r ;  but  what 
afterwards  became  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  except  from  the  Ammonians,  or  those 
whom  the  Ammonians  have  instructed  on  thi§ 
head.  It  is  certain  that  they  never  mnived 
among  the  Ammonians,  and  that  they  never 
returned.'  The  Ammonians  affirm,  that  as  thej 
were  marching  forwards  from  Oasis  throo^ 
the  sands,  they  baited  at  some  place  of  middle 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  repast,  which 
while  they  were  doing,  a  strong  south  wind 
arose,  and  overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  moun- 
tain of  sand,'  so  that  they  were  seen  no  more. 

8  Never  returMed.y—'the  route  of  the  vrmj  waake*  it 
plain  that  the  gaides,  who  detested  the  Persians,  led  tht-m 
astray  amidst  the  deserts;  for  they  should  have  departed 
from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  fUs  temple,  or  from  the  envixoM 
of  Memplds.  The  Egyptians,  intending  the  dwrfiucUcn 
of  their  enemies,  led  them  from  Thebes  to  the  great  Oaus 
three  days*  journey  from  Abydos;  and  havii^ir  brooglit 
them  into  the  vast  solitudes  of  Libya,  they  no  dooH 
abandoned  them  in  the  night,  and  delivered  then  o7«v 
to  death.— Sowrry. 

3  Mountain  of  mmI.  >-What  happens  at  present  In 
performing  this  journey,  proves  the  event  to  be  very 
credible.  Travellers,  departing  from  the  fertile  valley 
lying  under  the  tropic,  marrh  seven  days  before  tbpy 
oome  to  the  first  town  in  Ethiopia.  They  find  their  WRy 
in  the  day-time  by  looking  at  marks,  and  at  night  by  eh. 
serving  the  stars.  The  sand-hiJls  they  had  observed  en 
the  preceding  journey  having  of  tenbeen  carried  avray 
by  the  winds,  deceive  tiie  guides;  and  if  they  wander 
the  least  out  of  the  road,  the  cameb,  having  pasrgd  five 
or  six  days  without  drinking,  sink  under  their  burden, 
and  die :  the  men  are  not  long  before  they  submit  to  the 
same  &te,  and  sometimes,  out  of  a  great  number,  oftt  a 
single  traveller  escapes;  at  others  the  bundi^  win^ 
from  the  south  raise  vortexes  of  dost,  which  sufiocate 
man  and  beast,  and  the  next  caravan  sees  the  gnwad 
strewed  with  bodice  totally  parched  up.-.£cR»ry. 

**  We  set  fonn'ard  on  the  second  of  October,  early  hi 
the  morning,  and  from  that  very  day  we  entered  a  fnglrt- 
ful  desert  These  deserts  are  extremely  dangerous, 
because  the  sands,  being  moving,  are  raised  by  the  k«a 
wind;  they  darken  the  air,  and  fislling  afterwards  ia 
clouds,  passengers  are  often  buried  in  them,  or  at  isait 
lose  the  route  which  they  ought  to  keep.**— Pencel 

So  vhcT«  oar  wide  Numldlan  wMtM  cxttnd. 
Sodden  th'  impctaout  hurrieaitet  dcicend, 
Whc»I  Uiroaich  the  air,  in  cirelinic  cddic*  pby, 
T«w  up  lb*  nndi,  wnA  twrnp  whole  pUim  nnjt 
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— Such,  as  the  Ammonians  relate,  was  the  fate 
of  this  army. 

X  X  VII.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Cambyses 
to  Memphis,  the  god  Apis  appeared,  caUed  by 
the  Greeks,  Epaphus/  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Egyptians  clothed  themselves  in  their  richest 
apparel,  and  made  great  rejoicings.  Cambyses 
took  notice  of  this,  and  imagined  it  was  done 
on  account  of  his  late  unfortunate  projects, 
lie  ordered,  therefore,  the  magistrates  of  Mem. 
phis  to  attend  him ;  and  he  asked  them  why 
they  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind  when  he 
>\'as  formerly  at  Memphis,  and  had  only  made 
rejoicings  now  that  he  had  returned  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  his  troops.  They  told  him 
that  their  deity'  had  appeared  to  them,  which 


Th«  Mplcn  tiBTdkr,  vith  vUd  rarpriM, 
5«M  Um  dry  docrt  all  anmnd  him  iiw» 
And  tmethnred  in  th*  duaHj  whirlwind  dim. 


*' These  lines,"  says  Mr  Bruce,  who  quotes  them, 
**  are  capital,  and  are  a  fine  cop7,  which  can  only  appear 
true  by  the  original  having  been  before  oar  eyes,  painted 
by  the  great  master,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

4  J?/NipAtM.>— Epaphus  was  the  son  of  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inachua.  The  Greeks  pretend  he  was  the  same  person 
as  the  god  Apis ;  this  the  Efiryptians  rejected  as  ftdiulous, 
and  asserted  that  Epaphns  was  posterior  to  Apb  by  many 
ci-nturies. 

5  Their  deitp.l^lt  was  probable  that  Apis  was  not 
always  coiiddcn^d  as  a  deity;  perhaps  they  r^arded 
him  as  a  symbol  of  Osiris,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the 
EffY^tSaoiB  were  indooed  to  pay  him  Teneration.  Others 
assert  confidently  that  he  was  the  same  as  Osiris ;  and 
M>me  hare  said,  that  Osiris  having  been  killed  by  Typhon, 
Isis  inclosed  .his  limbs  in  a  heifor  mode  of  wood.  Apis 
vraa  sacred  to  the  moon,  as  was  the  bull  Mnevis  to  tlie 
son.  Otiiers  supposed,  that  both  were  sacred  to  Oi^ris, 
who  is  the  same  with  the  sun.  WhcA  he  died,  there  was 
on  nnirersal  mourning  in  Egypt  They  sought  for 
finother,  and  having  found  him,  the  mourning  ended. 
Tlie  priests  conducted  him  to  Nilopolis,  where  they  kept 
him  forty  days.  They  afterwards  removed  him  in  a 
inagni6cent  vessel  to  Memphis,  where  he  had  an  apart- 
ment ornamented  with  gold.  During  the  forty  days 
above  mentioned  the  women  only  were  suffered  to  see 
lixm.  They  stood  round  him,  and  lifting  up  their  gar. 
racnts,  discovered  to  him  what  modesty  forbids  us  to 
name.  Afterwards  the  sight  of  the  god  was  forhiddm 
them. 

Every  year  they  brought  him  a  heifer,  which  liad  also 
certain  marks.  According  to  the  saired  books,  he  was 
only  permitted  to  live  a  stipulated  time ;  when  this  came, 
he  was  drowned  in  a  sacred  fountain.— ZarcAer. 

A  few  other  particulars  concerning  this  Apis  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  homage  paid  him  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
roanyillnstrious  conquerors  and  princes  of  foreign  nations, 
Alexander,  Titus,  and  Adrian,  Iwwed  themselves  before 
him.  Larcher  says  that  he  was  considered  as  sacred  to 
the  moon;  but  Porphyry  expressly  says,  that  he  was 
sacred  to  both  sun  and  moon.  The  following  passage  is 
from  Flutardi :  **  The  priests  affirm  that  the  moon  sheds  a 
generative  light,  with  whidi  shouldaoow  wanting  the  bull 
be  struck,  she  conceives  Apis,  who  bears  the  sign  of  that 


after  a  long  absence  it  was  his  custom  to  do ; 
and  that  when  this  happened,  it  was  customary 
for  all  the  Egyptians  to  hold  a  solemn  festival. 
Cambyses  disbelieved  what  they  told  him,  and 
condemned  them  to  death,  as  guilty  of  falsehood. 

XXVIII.  As  soon  as  they  were  executed, 
he  sent  for  the  priests,  from  whom  he  received 
the  same  answer.  **  If,'*  said  he,  <<  any  deity 
has  shown  himself  familiarly  in  Egypt,  I  must 
see  and  know  him.'*  He  then  commanded 
them  to  bring  Apis  before  him,  which  they  pre. 
pared  to  do.  This  Apis,  or  Epaphus,  is  the 
calf  of  a  cow  which  can  have  no  more  young. 
The  Egyptians  say,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
cow  is  struck  with  lightning,  from  which  she 
conceives  and  brings  forth  Apis.  The  young 
one  so  produced,  and  thus  named,  is  known  by 
certain  marks :  The  skin  is  bhick,  but  on  its 
forehead  is  a  white  star,  of  a  triangular  form. 
It  has  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  the 
tail '  is  divided,  and  under  the  tongue '  it  has. 
an  insect  like  a  beetle. 

XXIX.  When  the  priests  conducted  Apis 
to  his  presence,  Cambyses  was  transported  with 
rage.  He  drew  his  dagger,  and  endeavouring 
to  stab  him  in  the  belly,  wounded  him  in 
the  thigh ;  then  turning  to  the  priests  with 
an  insulting  smile,  "  Wretches,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  think  ye  that  gods  are  formed  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  thus  susceptible  of  wounds  ?    This, 

planet"  Stral>o  says,  that  he  was  brought  out  from  his 
apartment  to  gratify  the  cnriosity  of  strangers,  and  might 
always  be  seen  through  a  window.  Hbiy  relates  with 
great  solemnity  that  he  refused  food  from  the  hand  of 
Germanicus,  who  died  soon  after ;  and  (me  ancient  his. 
torian  asserts,  that  during  the  seven  days  when  the  birth 
of  Apis  was  celebrated,  crocodiles  forgot  thefar  natural 
fcrudty,  and  became  tame. 

The  bishop  of  Avranches,  11  Huot,  endeavoured  tq 
prove  that  Ajris  was  a  symbol  of  the  patriarch  Jowph. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  Osiris  was  rever. 
enced  in  the  homage  paid  to  Apis.  Osiris  introduced 
agriculture,  in  which  the  utility  of  the  bull  is  obvious ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  explanation  that 
can  be  given  of  this  port  of  the  E;gyptlan  superstition.— 
See  Savory,  Poeoeke,  ^—T. 

6  The  taiLy-Tbe  scholiast  of  Ptolemy  says,  but  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the  tail  of  the  bull  hi. 
creased  or  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon. 
•^Larcher. 

7  (^nder  the  longve}— In  all  the  copies  of  Herodotus, 
it  is  tfn  i%  vfi  yXmeriji  •  upon  the  tongue  ,*  but  it  is  phdn 
from  Pliny  and  Eusebius  that  it  ought  to  be  dv*  under.* 
The  former  explains  what  it  was.  Nodus  sub  lingua  quem 
canthamm  appellant,  **  a  knot  nnder  the  tongue,  which 
they  call  canthanis,  or  the  beetle,"  viiL  4a  The  spot  on 
the  forehead  is  also  changed  by  the  commentators  from 
quadrangular  to  triangular.  Fltny  mentions  also  a  mark 
like  a  crescent  on  the  right  side,  and  la  sUent  about  the 
eagle.  The  beetle  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the 
siiiL— r. 
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indeed,  is  a  deity  worthy  of  Egyptians ;  but 
you  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  wltli 
impunity."  He  then  odled  the  proper  officers, 
and  commanded  the  priests  to  be  scourged :  he 
directed  also  that  whatever  Egyptian  was  found 
celebrating  this  festival,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  priests  were  thus  punished,  and  no  fiurtfaer 
solemnities  observed.  Apis  himself  languished 
and  died  in  the  temple,  from  the  wound  of  his 
thigh,  and  was  buried  *  by  the  priests  without 
the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

XXX.  The  Egyptians  affirm,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  impiety,  Cambyses  became 
immediately  insane,'  who  indeed  did  not  before 
appear  to  have  had  the  proper  use  of  his  reason. 
The  first  impulse  of  his  fury  was  directed 
against  Sraerdis  his  own  brother,  who  had  be- 
come the  object  of  his  jealousy,  because  he  was 
the  only  Persian  who  had  been  able  to  bend  the 
bow,  which  the  Ichthyophagi  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  the  breaddi  of  two  fingers.  He  was 
therefore  ordered  to  return  to  Persia*  where  as 
soon  as  he  came,  Cambyses  saw  this  vision :  a 
messenger  appeared  to  arrive  from  Persia,  in'- 
forming  him  that  Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal 
throne,  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
Cambyses  was  instantly  struck  with  the  appre- 
hension that  Smerdis  would  kill  him,  and  seize 
his  dominions ;  to  prevent  which  he  despatched 
Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  and  one  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents,  to  put  him  to  death.  He 
arrived  at  Susa,  and  destroyed  Smerdis,  some 
say,  by  taking  him  aside  whilst  engaged  in  the 
diversion  of  the  chase :  others  believe  thait  he 
drowned  him  in  the  Red  Sea ;  this,  however, 

.  was  the  commencement  of  the  calamities  of 
Cambyses. 

XXXI.  The  next  victim  of  his  ftiry  was 
his  sister,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt. 
She  was  also  his  wife,  which  thing  he  thus  ac- 
complished :  before  this  prince,  no  Persian  had 
ever  been  known  to  marry  his  sister  ;■  but  Cam- 

1  Buried  bjf  the  prieUt.y^ThisBocmaiiiiccntnMcted 
by  Pltttvch,  who  telli  na,  that  Apis  having  been  slain 
by  Cambyses,  was  by  his  order  exposed  and  devoured  by 
dogs..r. 

8  Immediaieig  ihmjm.}— Amongst  the  ancients,  maiL 
ness  was  considered  and  termed  a  sacred  disease,  inflict. 
ed  on  those  Individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  impiety. 
Orestes  was  stricicen  with  iwfMt««—  for  this  reason . 
«  Ombu  Japltar  t«U  pndaM  dMoMlat  ipritu." 

S  Many  hU  n'««9r.>.Ing«nloti8  and  leaned  men  of 
■U  ages  have  annned  themselves  with  drawing  a  com- 
parison  betwixt  the  laws  of  Solov  and  Lycorgna.  The 
foUo  wing  particolarity  slfordB  ample  t«om  Cor  coqfapture 
and  discussion :  At  Athens  aman  was  snIRnred  to  marry 
his  sister  by  the  /aUier,  bat  forbidden  to  marry  Ms  sister 


byses,  being  passionately  ft»d  of  one  of  hi«s 
and  knowing  that  there  was  no  precedent  to 
justify  his  making  her  hii  wife,  asseBibled  tfao^ 
who  wete  called  the  royal  judges  ;  of  them  be 
desired  to  know  wheUier  there  was  any  li^ 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  nairy  his  sif- 
ter, if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so.  The  rvjA 
judges  in  Persia  are  men  of  the  most  approved 
integrity,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  or  tiU 
Aey  shall  be  convicted  of  some  crime.^  Everr 
thing  is  referred  to  their  decision,  they  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  laws,  and  determine  all  pri- 
vate disputes.  Isi  answer  to  the  inqniiy  d 
Cambyses,  they  replied  shrewAy,  diow^h  vnA 
truth,  that  akhoogh  they  could  find  no  bv 
which  wotdd  permit  a  brotiierto  marry  his  stsfeer, 
they  had  discovered  one  whidi  enabled  a  naoa- 
arch  of  Persia  to  do  What  he  pleased.  In  this 
answer,  the  awe  of  Cambyses  prevented  theii 
adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  laws ; 
and  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took  care  to 
discover  what  would  justify  him,  who  wished 
to  marry  his  sister.  Cambyses,  thexefore,  b- 
stantly  married  the  sister  whom  he  loved/  sad 
not  long  afterwards  a  second.*  The  youngn 
of  these,  who  accompanied  him  to  £gypt,  b« 
put  to  death. 

XXXII.  The  manner  of  her  death,  like 
that  of  Smerdis,*  is  differently  related.  TW 
Gredcs  say  that  Cambyses  made  the  cuh  of  a 
lioness,  and  a  young  whelp  engage  each  other, 
and  that  this  princess  was  present  at  the  com- 
bat;  and  when  this  latter  was  vanquished. 

by  the  mother.  At  Laoedamon  thiags  weiv  totaBy  n^ 
▼ersed«  a  man  was  allowed  to  marry  Ua  stefcer-hy  ihe 
mother,  and  forbidden  to  marry  his  sister  by  the  Mhrr. 
—See  what  Bayle  says  on  the  circomstanee  of  aama^ 
marrying  his  sister,  article  SaraK^T. 

4  Of  9ome  erimc^An  appointment  nice  tMa,  — — ' 
festly  leading  to  oorruptton,  and  the  perrecaion  otjnstk*, 
prevailed  in  this  twontiy  with  respect  lo  Judges,  tai  At 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  a  law  wm  pneaed,  th« 
wisdom  of  whtdi  csnnot  be  soffidently  admired,  nakiiv 
the  Judges  independent  of  the  king,  Us  mfadeten,  aB4 
sacceasors.  Yet,  however  this  provision  may  in  appesr. 
ance  diminish  the  strength  of  the  execaUvt^  power,  the 
riot-act,  combined  with  the  assistanoe  of  die  ataadiw 
army»  which  is  always  kept  vp  In  ihb  covintry,  mdd  ss 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  H  may  nt  ar«t 
sight  seem  to  have  lost  in  prerogative.  Snch,  Imotwct. 
W88  the  opinion  of  Judge  Blackstone.— r. 

5  Wh&m  he  fooMiL]— Her  name,  aceordlng  to  ttie  scfto- 
Hast  of  Lucisn,  was  Attossa,  who  next  msnled'Smn^tii 
one  of  the  magi,  and  afterwards  Daiins,  sen  of  Rystes. 
pea-^/xifKik^. 

6  Aflervfordt  a  Mosnd.}— If  libainos  may  be  orndtted, 
the  name  of  tliis  lady  was  Meroe.— IFensMig-. 

7  Smerdf9.y^\t  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  rr— ii  ii 
that  the  same  peraonage  who  Is  hen  tailed  teicntts 
AchylQS.  In  his  Fensi,  called  Mentis. 
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another  whdp  of  the  same  Utter  broke  what 
confined  it,  and  fiew  to  assist  the  other,  and 
that  both  together  were  too  much  for  the  young 
lion.  Cambyses  seeing  this*  expressed  great 
satisfaction  :  but  the  princess  burst  into  tears. 
Cambyses  observed  her  weep,  and  inquired 
ihe  reason;  she  answered,  that  seeing  one 
whelp  assist  another  of  the  same  brood,  she 
could  not  but  remember  Smerdis,  whose  death 
she  feared  ^body  would  revenge.  For  which 
saying,  the  Greeks  affirm,  that  Cambyses  put 
her  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Egyptians,  this  princess  was  sitting 
at  tahle  with  her  husband,  and  took  a  lettuce 
in  her  hand,  dividing  it  leaf  by  leaf:  **  Which, 
said  she,  **  seems  in  your  eyes  most  agreeaUe, 
this  lettuce  whole,  or  divided  into  leaves?"  He 
replied,  "  When  whole."  "  You,"  says  she, 
"resemble  this  lettuce,  as  I  have  divided  it, 
for  you  have  thus  torn  in  sunder  the  house  of 
CjTus."  Cambyses  was  so  greatly  incensed, 
that  he  thiew  her  down,  and  leaped  upon  her ; 
and  being  pregitant,  she  was  delivered  before 
her  time,  and  lost  her  life. 

XXXIIL  To  such  excesses  in  his  own 
family  was  Cambyses  impelled,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  impious  treatment  of  Apis,  or 
from  some  other  of  those  numerous  calamities 
which  afflict  mankind.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  birth,  he  laboured  under  what  by  some  is 
termed  the  sacred  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  astonishing  that  so  great  a  bodily  in- 
firmity  should  at  length  injure  the  mind. 

XXXIV.  His  phrenzy,  however,  extended 
to  the  other  PersJans.  He  oiDoe  made  a  re- 
markable speech  to  Prexaspes^  for  whom  he 
professed  the  greatest  regard,  who  received  all 
petitions  t»  tb«  king,  and  whose  son  en- 
joyed the  honourable  ofBce  of  royal  cup.  bearer. 
"  What,*'  says  he,  upon  some  occasion,  ^*  do 
the  Persians  think  of  me,  or  in  what  terms  do 
they  speak  of  me  ?"  "  Sir,'*  he  replied,  « in  all 
other  respects  they  speak  of  you  with  honour; 
but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  you  are  too 
much  addicted  to  wine."  «*  What !"  returned 
the  prince  in  anger,  «  I  suppose  they  say  that  I 
drink  to  excess,  and  am  deprived  of  reason ; 
their  former  praise,  therefore,  could  not  be  sin- 
cere." At  some  preceding  period  h^  had  ask- 
ed of  those  whom  he  used  most  familiarly,  and 
of  Croesus  among  the  rest,  whether  they 
thought  he  had  equalled  the  greatness  of  his 
father  Cyras.  In  reply  they  told  him,  that  he 
was  the  greater  of  the  two,  for  that  to  all 
which  Cyrus  had  possessed,  he  had  added  the 


empire  of  Egypt  and  of  the  ocean.  Croesus^ 
who  was  present,  did  not  assent  to  this. 
"  Sir,"  said  he  to  Cambyses,  "  in  my  opinion 
you  are  not  equal  to  your  father ;  you  have  not 
such  a  son  as  he  left  behind  him."  Which 
speech  of  Croesus  was  highly  agreeable  to  Cam* 
byses. 

XXXV.  Remembering  this,  he  turned 
with  great  anger  to  Prexaspes  :  "  You,"  said 
he,  «<  shall  presently  be  witness  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  the  Persians  say.  If  I  hit 
directly  through  the  heart  *  of  your  son,  who  ' 
stands  yonder,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
speak  of  me  maliciously ;  if  I  miss  my  aim, 
they  will  say  true  in  affirming  that  I  am  mad." 
No  so<mer  had  he  spoken,  than  he  bent  his 
bow,  and  struck  the  young  man.  When  he 
fell»  the  king  ord^ed  his  body  to  be  opened^ 
and  the  wound  to  be  examined.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  arrow  had  penetrated 
his  heart ;  and  turning  to  the  fiither  with  a  ma- 
licious smile,  <*  You  observe,"  said  he,  *'  that  it 
is  not  I  that  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who 
are  foi^h.  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  ii'  you 
ever  saw  a  man  send  an  arrow  surer  to  its 
mark?"  Prenupes,  seeing  he  was  mad,  and 
fearing  for  himself,  replied,  "  J  do  not  think, 
Sir,  that  even  a  deity  could  have  aimed  so 
well." — Such  was  his  treatment  of  Prexaspes. 
At  another  time,  without  the  smallest  provo- 
cation, he  commanded  twelve  Persians  of  dis- 
tinction to  be  interred  ative. 

XXXVI.  Whilst  he  vras  pursuing  these 
extravagancies,  Cnssus  gave  him  this  advice : 
<<  Do  not*  Sir,  yield  thus  intemperately  to  the 
warmth  of  your  age  and  of  your  temper.  Re- 
strain yourself,  and  remember  that  moderation 
\&  the  part  of  a  \rise  man,  and  it  becomes  every 


8  Through  the  hearty-Tha  story  of  WUUam  TeU,  the 
I  great  deliverer  of  the  Swiss  cantons  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Germans,  may  be  properly  Introduced  in  this  place. 
Grisler  goremed  Swituriand  for  the  Empera  Albert 
He  ordered  William  Tell,  a  Swiss  of  some  importance, 
for  a  pretended  offence,  to  place  an  apple  on  the  head  of 
one  of  his  children,  and  to  hit  it,  on  pain  of  death,  with 
an  arrow.  He  was  dexterous  enough  to  do  se,  wtthont 
hurting  Us  child.  Grisler,  when  the  aHUr  was  over, 
took  notice  that  Tell  had  another  arrow  concealed  un. 
der  his  doak,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  for?  « I  in. 
tended,**  replied  Tell,  *<  to  have  shot  you  to  the  heart,  if 
I  had  killed  my  child.*'  Tbe  governor  ordered  Tell  to 
be  hanged :  but  the  Swiss,  di^fending  their  countrymen, 
flew  to  arms,  destroyed  their  governor,  and  made  them, 
selves  independent.  See  this  historical  anecdote  referred 
to  by  Smollett,  in  his  sublime  Ode  to  Independence. 

Wbo  vlth  the  gencroiu  niuic*  sate 

On  Uil'*  rock.  In  dote  dlTUi, 

And  vinR^  that  arwv,  tore  w  ft«e. 
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one  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  hb  actions. 
Without  any  adequate  offence  you  destroy 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  put  even  children  to 
death.  If  you  continue  these  excesses,  the- 
Persians  may  be  induced  to  revolt  from  you. 
In  giving  you  these  admonitions,  I  do  but  fulfil 
the  injunctions  which  the  king  your  father  re- 
peatedly hiid  upon  me,  to  warn  you  of  whatever 
I  thought  necessary  to  your  welfare.*'  Kind 
as  were  the  intentions  of  Croesus,  he  received 
this  answer  from  Cambyses  :  "  I  am  astonished 
at  your  presumption  in  speaking  to  me  thus,  as 
if  you  had  been  remarkable  either  for  the  judi- 
dous  government  of  your  own  dominions,  or 
for  the  wise  advice  which  you  gave  my  father. 
I  cannot  forget,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  Massagetae,  you  counselled  him 
to  advance  and  encounter  them  in  their  own 
'  territories.  By  your  misconduct  you  lost  your 
own  dominions,  and  by  your  ill  advice  were  the 
cause  of  my  father's  ruin.  But  do 'not  expect 
to  escape  with  impunity ;  indeed  I  have  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  punish  you."  He 
then  eagerly  snatched  his  bow,'  intending  to 
pierce  Croesus  with  an  arrow,  but  by  an  expe- 
ditious flight  he  escaped.  Cambyses  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  but 
as  his  officers  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
prince's  character,  they  concealed  Croesus,* 
thinking  that  if  at  any  future  period  he  should 
'  express  contrition,  they  might  by  producing  him 
obtain  a  reward ;  but  if  no  farther  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  him,  they  might  then 
kill  him.  Not  long  afterwards  Cambyses  ex- 
pressed regret  for  Croesus,  which  when  his  atten- 
dants perceived,  they  told  him  that  he  was  alive. 
He  expressed  particular  satisfaction  at  the 
preservation  of  Croesus,  but  he  would  not 
forgive  the  disobedience  of  his  servants,  who 
were  accordingly  executed. 

XXXVII.  Many  things  of  this  kind  did 
he  perpetrate  against  the  Persians  and  Iiis  allies, 
whilst  he  stayed  at  Memphis :  neither  did  he 
hesitate  to  violate  the  tombs,  and  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead^  He  once  entered  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  and  treated  the  shrine  of 

1  Snatched  hi*  ^xnr.]— The  mental  derangement  under 
which  Saol  laboared,  previous  to  the  elevation  of  David, 
bean  some  resemblance  to  the  character  hero  given  of 
Cambyses ;  and  the  escape  of  the  son  of  Jesse  from  the 
javelin  of  the  king  of  Israel,  n'lll  admit  of  a  comparison 
with  that  of  Crossus  from  the  arrow  of  Cambyses. 

2  CroMiM.  3— Spenser,  canto  v.  stansa  48,  represents 
CroBBiiB  in  the  dungeon,  among  the  captives  of  pride. 

Tbara  bIm  vm  kloK  Crmnu,  that  aBhattrnt 
Hi*  htart  too  high  thmtgli  hto  graat  rlch«  ttert. 


that  deity  with  much  contempt.  The  statue  of 
this  god  exceedingly  resembles  the  Pataia 
which  the  Phoenicians  place  at  the  prow  of 
their  triremes :  they  who  have  not  seen  thao, 
may  suppose  them  to  resemble  the  figure  of  a 
pigmy.  Cambyses  also  entered  the  temple  c: 
the  Cabiri,*  to  which  access  is  denied  to  all 
but  the  priests.  *  He  burned  their  statues,  aft» 
exercising  upon  them  his  wit  and  raillery. 
These  statues  resemble  Vulcan,  whose  sons 
the  Cabiri  are  supposed  to  be. 

XXXVIII.  For  my  own  part  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Cambyses  was  deprived  of  his  reason ; 
he   would    not  otherwise  have   disturbed  the 
sanctity  of  temples,  or  of  established  castoms. 
Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  for 
their  own  observance,  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as  to  them 
seemed  the  best,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  adhere  to  their 
own.     Each  nation  believes  that   their  own 
laws  are  by  far  the  most  excellent ;  no  one  there- 
fore, but  a  madman,  would  treat  such  prejudkes 
with  contempt.     That  all  men  are  really  thus 
tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  appears  from 
this,  amongst  other  instances :    Darius   once 
sent  for  such  of  the  Geeeks  as  were  dq>endent 
on  his  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward 
would  induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  parents;   they  replied  that  no  sum 
could  pre\'ail  on  them  to  commit  such  a  deed. 
In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks,  who  by 
an    interpreter  were  informed  of   what   bad 
passed,  he  sent  also  for  the  Callatiae,  a  peo^ile 
of  India  known  to  eat  the  bodies   of  their 
parents.     He  asked  them  for  what  sum  they 
would  consent  to  bum  the  bodies   of  their 
parents.     The   Indians  were  disgusted  at  the 
question,  and  intreated  him  to  forbear  such 
language. — Such  is  the  force  of  custom ;  and 
Pindar  •  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  pe- 
culiar propriety,  when  he  obsen-ed  that  cus- 
torn  *  was  the  universal  sovereign. 


3  Ceidt'rf.>~Couceniing  these  sec  book  iL  dmp.  U. 

4  Pindlar.  3— The  passage  in  Pindar  which  is  hcr^  rr. 
ferred  to,  bs  preserved  in  the  Scholia  ad  Nem.  ix.  35l  It 
is  this :— N«|iMr  i  wmwrtn  fimrtXtoe  Smmrm  n  mtu  mt^umtw 
mti  ZtMcuan  T0  fitMTmrtv  vn(T»T»  x«if'>-— '*  Costom  a 
the  sovereign  of  mortals  and  of  gods ;  with  its  powerful 
liand  it  regalhtes  things  the  most  violent.*' 

5  Cwtom.y-M.^ny  writers  on  this  mil^ect  appear  not 
to  have  discriminated  accurately  betwixt  costoai  and 
habit :  the  sovereign  power  of  both  must  bo  oonf^aed  j 
but  itiKill  not  be  found,  on  due  deliberation,  that  custom 
has  reference  to  the  action,  and  habit  to  the  actor. 
Hiat  the  Athenians,  the  most  refined  and  polished  nation 
of  the  world,  could  bear  to  see  human  sacrifloes  rvpr«> 
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XXXIX.  Whilst  Cambysea  was  engaged 
in  his  Egyptian  expedition,  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  prosecuting  a  war  against  Polycratesi  the 
son  of  JSaces,  who  had  forcibly  possessed  him. 
self  of  Samos.  He  had  divided  it  into  three 
parts,  assigning  one  severally  to  his  brothers 
Pantagnotus,  and  Syloson.  He  afterwards, 
having  killed  Pantagnotus,  and  banished  Sylo- 
son, who  was  the  younger,  seized  the  whole. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  was  cemented  by  various  presents  on 
both  sides.  His  fame  had  so  increased,  that  he 
was  celebrated  through  Ionia  and  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Success  attended  all  his  military  mi- 
dertakings ;  he  had  a  hundred  fifty-oared  vessels, 
and  a  thousand  archers.  He  made  no  discrimi- 
nations in  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  thinking 
that  he  conferred  a  greater  favour "  even  on  a 
friend,  by  restoring  what  he  had  violently  taken, 
than  by  not  molesting  him  at  all.  He  took  a 
great  number  of  islands,  and  became  master  of 
several  cities  on  the  continent.  The  Lesbians, 
who  with  all  their  forces  were  proceeding  to 
assist  the  Milesians,  he  attacked  and  conquered 
in  a  great  sea-fight.  Those  whom  he  made 
prisoners  he  put  in  chains,  and  compelled  to 
sink  the  trench  ^  which  surrounds  the  walls  of 
Samos. 

XL.  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycrates  ex- 
cited  both  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  Amasis. 
As  his  success  continually  increased,  he  was 
induced  to  write  and  send  this  letter  to  Samos  : 


seated  on  their  theatres,  could  lUtpn  with  applaoflo  and 
with  deUffht  to  the  misery  of  CEdipus,  and  the  madnoM 
of  Orestes,  is  to  be  accounted  for  alone  from  the  power- 
ful  operation  of  their  national  customs.     The  equally 
forcible  sway  of  habit,  referring  to  an  individoal,  was 
nerer  perhaps  expressed  with  so  much  beauty  as  in  the 
foUowinf  lines  of  our  faTourito  Shakspeare : 
How  aw  doth  lnMd  »  hftUt  In  a  man : 
Thla  abadoinr  dwnrt,  anfrtqarated  woods 
I  bstlcr  brook  than  floarishlnii  peopled  towns. 
Hon  I  can  ait  alonr,  nnaaen  of  anj. 
And  to  th«  nIghUnKalc'a  complaining  notes 
Time  mj  di>ii*«ct,  and  Meotri  my  woet..T. 

6  A  greater  ybeottr.]— This  sentiment  is  false,  and 
libanius  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  truth,  when, 
in  a  discourse  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,  he  says, 
**  An  instanra  of  good  fortune  never  gives  a  man  so  mudi 
satisfaction  as  the  loss  of  it  does  uneasiness;"— Z^rrvA^r. 

7  Sink  the  freiicA.}— It  would  be  an  interesting  la- 
bour to  bivestigate,  fipom  ages  the  most  remote,  and  uu 
tions  the  most  barbarous,  tlie  various  treatment  which 
prisoners  of  war  have  experienced :  from  the  period, 
when  every  species  of  oppression  and  of  cruelty  was  put 
in  practioe  against  unfortunate  captives,  to  the  present 
period,  when  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  milder  virtues,  soften  the  asperity,  and  take 
nurh  from  the  homm  of  war.<«r. 


'  Amasis  to  Polycrates. 
**  The  success  of  a  friend  and  an  ally  fills  me 
with  particular  satisfaction  ;  but  as  I  know  the 
•invidiousness  of  fortune,*  3rour  extraordinary 
prosperity  excites  my  apprehensions.  If  I 
might  determine  for  myself,  and  for  those 
whom  I  regard,  I  would  rather  have  my  affairs 
sometimes  flattering,  and  sometimes  perverse. 
I  would  wish  to  pass  through  life  with  the  al- 
ternate experience  of  good  and  evil,  rather  than 
with  uninterrupted  good  fortune.  •  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  any  remarkable  for  a 
constant  succession  of  prosperous  events,  whose 
end  has  not  been  finally  calamitous.  If,  there- 
fore, you  value  my  counsel,  you  will  provide 
this  remedy  against  the  excess  of  your  pros.- 
perity :— Examine  well  what  thing  it  is  which 
you  deem  of  the  highest  consequence  to  your 
happiness,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  most 

8  Imridioutnett  offortune.y-Three  very  distinct  quail- 
ties  of  mind  have  been  imputed  to  the  tlu-ee  Greek  his. 
torjans,  Herodotus,  Thoeydides,  and  Xenophon,  with 
respect  to  their  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts  which 
they  relate.  Of  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  he  seems 
to  have  considered  the  deity  as  viewing  man  with  a 
Jealous  eye,  as  only  promoting  his  successes  to  make  the 
catastrophe  of  his  fate  the  more  calamitous.  This  is 
pointed  out  by  Flutarch  witli  the  severest  reprehension. 
Thucydides,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  divine  inter, 
position  in  human  afihirs,  but  makes  the  good  or  ill  for. 
tune  of  those  whose  history  he  gives  us  to  depend  on  the 
wijidom  or  folly  of  their  own  conduct  Xenophon,  In 
distinction  from  both,  invariably  considers  the  kindness 
or  the  vengeance  of  heaven  as  influencing  the  event  of 
human  enterprixes.  « lliat  la,"  says  the  Abbe  Bartlie- 
lemy,  *<  aosording  to  the  first,  all  sublunary  things  arc 
governed  by  a  fatality ;  according  to  the  second,  by  hu. 
man  prudence ;  according  to  the  bst,  by  the  piety  of  the 
individual.**— The  inconstancy  of  fortune  is  admirably 
desrribed  in  the  following  passage  from  Horace,  and 
with  the  sentiment  with  which  the  lines  conciode,  every 
ingenuous  mind  must  desire  to  be  in  unison. 

Fcrtnna  mbto  lata  ntwoUo,  et 

Lndnm  InMlantam  ludere  peitlnax, 
Traaamatat  lacartoa  hWom 
Nuao  mihl,  none  allli  benigna. 

Laodo  nancntem :  licdamqaaUt 

Pennaa,  reiigno  qwa  dedit,  et  met 

Viitute  me  InvolTo,  prafaamqaa 

Panpertam  Bine  dote  qwero. 

It  wouM  be  inexcusable  not  to  insert  Dryden's  versiun, 
or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  above  passage. 
Fortune,  that  with  maJtdons  Joj 

Doei  man  her  clavt  oppl«a^ 
Frond  of  her  office  to  dealroj. 
It  wldom  pleaicd  to  blew; 
Still  Tanotu,  and  inoonuant  ■till, 
Bat  with  an  Inclinatfan  to  be  Ul, 
Pnmotce.  degrade^  deliflhts  ia  ■tifia. 
And  makea  a  lottcrj  of  life. 
I  can  enjojr  liar  while  abeli  kind. 
Bat  when  the  daacea  in  the  wind. 
And  thakee  the  winga,  and  will  not  lUr, 
I  pair  the  proMltnie  away : 
Tha  little  or  the  much  the  ga««  ia  qnletty  leeigaV, 

Content  with  povertj,  my  aeol  I  arm. 
And  Tirloe,  tho'  in  rag*,  wlU  keep  me  wanii....r. 
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afliict  you.  When  you  shall  have  ascertained 
this,  banish  it  fiw)m  you,  so  that  there  may  be. 
no  possibility  of  its  return.  If'  after  this  your 
good  fortune  stiU  continue  without  diminution 
or  change,  you  will  do  well  to  repeat  the 
remedy  I  propose." 

XLI.  Polycratea  received  this  letter,  and 
seriously  deliberated  on  its  contents.  The  ad- 
vice  of  Amasis  appeared  sagacious,  and  he  re- 
solved to  follow  it.  He  accordingly  searched 
among  his  treasures,  for  something,  the  loss  of 
which  would  most  afflict  him.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  a  seal-ring,'  which  he  occasionally 
wore  ;  it  was  an  emerald  set  in  gold,  and  the 
workmanship  of  Theodorus  the  Samian,  the 
son  of  Telecles.  Of  tihis  determining  to  de- 
prive himself,  he  embarked  in  a  fifty-oared 
vessel,  with  orders  to  be  ioamed  into  the  open 
sea  I  when  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
island,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  attendants,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea ;  this  done  he  sailed  back  again. 

XLII.  RetumiBg  home,  he  regretted  his 
loss ;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  this 
accident  occurred : — A  fisherman  caught  a  fish 
of  such  size  and  beauty,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
proper  present  for  Polycrates.  He  went 
therefore  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  au- 
dience ;  being  admitted*  he  presented  the  fish 
to  Polycmtes,  with  these  words :  ««  Although, 
Sir,  I  live  by  the  produce  of  my  industry,  I 
could  not  think  of  exposing  this  fish,  which  I 
have  taken,  to  sale  in  the  market-place,  believ- 


1  A  t^al.ring.y^ThiB  ring  has  been  the  sulgectof  some 
ocmtroveny  amoogBt  the  learned,  both  as  to  what  it  re- 
presented,  and  of  what  predous  stone  it  was  formed. 

Clemens  Alexaadrinua  say;B  it  represented  a  lyre. 
Pliny  says  it  was  a  sardonyx ;  and  that  in  his  time  there 
existed  one  in  the  temple  of  Concord^  the  gift  cif  Angua- 
tus,  affirmed  to  be  this  of  Polycrates.  Solinus  asserts 
also,  that  it  was  a  sardonyx ;  but  Herodotus  expressly 
tells  us,  it  was  an  emerald.  At  this  period  the  art  of  en- 
graving predoitt  stones  must  have  been  in  its  infancy, 
which  might  probably  enhance  the  value  of  his  ring  to 
Polycrates.  It  is  a  litUe  remarkable  that  the  modems 
have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  ancients  in  the  ex. 
quiaite  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  performances  on 
precious  stones.  Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
add,  that  we  have  never  attained  the  perfection  with 
which  they  executed  all  works  in  miniature.  Pliny  says, 
that  Cicero  once  saw  the  Iliad  of  Homer  written  so  very 
finely,  that  it  might  have  been  contained  *  in  nnoe,'  in  a 
nut-shell.  Aulus  GelUus  mentioos  a  pigeon  made  of 
wood,  which  imitated  the  motions  of  a  livfaog  bhrd ;  and 
JEUan  speaks  of  an  artist,  who  wrote  a  distich  in  letters 
of  gold,  which  he  Indoeed  hi  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  com. 
Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  collected  by  the 
learned  Mr  Dutens,  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Dtoooveries  attributed  to  the  Modema.-.  T. 


ing  it  worthy  of  you  to  accept,  which  I  hope 
you  wiU."  The  king  was  much  gratified^  and 
made  him  this  reply :  <<  My  good  friend,  your 
present  and  your  speech  are  equally  acoeptabk 
to  me ;  and  I  beg  that  I  may  see  you  at  sup- 
per."* The  fisherman,  delighted  vith  his  re- 
ception, returned  to  his  house.  The  servants 
proceeding  to  open  the  fish,  found  in  its  paunch 
the  ring  of  Polycrates ;  with  great  eagerness 
and  joy  they  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the  king, 
telling  him  where  they  had  met  with  it.  Poly- 
crates concluded  that  this  incident  bore  evident 
marks  of  divine  interposition;  he  therefore 
wrote  down  every  particular  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and  transmitted  it  to  Egypt. 

XLIIL  Amasis  after  perusing  the  letter  of 
his  friend,  was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible 
for  one  mortal  to  deliver  another  from  the  des- 
tiny which  awaited  him  :  he  was  satisfied  thai 
Polycrates  could  not  terminate  his  days  in 
tranquillity,  whose  good  fortune  had  nerer  suf- 
fered interruption,  and  who  had  even  recovered 
what  he  had  taken  pains  to  lose.  He  sent 
therefore  a  herald  to  Samos,  to  disclaim  all 
future  connection ;'  his  motive  for  doing  which, 
was  the  apprehension,  that  in  any  future  cala- 
mity which  might  befall  Polycrates  he  as  a  friend 
and  ally  might  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part. 

XLI  V.  Against  this  Polycrates,*  inall  things 

2  See  you  at  supper,'}~-The  cirrumctanoe  of  »  stove. 
reign  prince  asking'  a  oommon  flsherman  to  nsp  with 
him,  seems  at  first  hight  so  entirdy  repngnank*  not  oaSj 
to  modern  manners  but  also  to  conristcncy,  as  to  jostify 
disgust  and  pruvolte  suspicion.  But  let  it  be  remenber. 
ed,  that  in  ancient  times  the  rites  of  hospitality  were 
paid  without  any  distincUon  of  person ;  and  tlw  same 
simplicity  of  mannem,  which  would  aUow-  an  iattvldori 
of  the  meanest  rank  to  solicit  and  obtain  an  anfieneo  oi 
his  prince,  diminishes  the  act  of  condeneension  wiiich  is 
here  recorded,  and  which  to  a  moden  reader  may  ap. 
pear  ri^culous.— T. 

3  Future  cetitieelMMi.]— This  may  be  addaoe4  aa  on» 
amongst  numerous  other  instaaees,  to  prove,  tiiat  where 
the  human  mind  has  no  soUd  hapn  of  the  fature,  nor 
any  firm  basis  of  religious  ftdth,  the  conduct  will  ever  be 
wayward  and  irregular  \  and  although  there  may  exist 
great  qualities,  capable  of  oocasionaUy  splendsd  actions, 
there  will  also  be  extraordinary  weaknessea,  ixrecen. 
cileable  to  common  sense  or  common  humanity.  Diudo. 
rus  Siculus,  however,  g^vea  a  very  different  account  of 
the  matter,  and  ascribes  the  behaviour  of  Amaeis  to  a 
very  different  motive:—**  The  ^yptian,*'  says  be, 
**  was  so  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical  beliavioin-  of 
Polycrates,  not  only  to  his  sutdects  but  to  strangers,  that 
he  foresaw  his  fiito  to  beunavoidable^  and  thereCore  was 
cautious  not  to  be  involved  in  his  ruin."— r. 

4  Pol^crti^.>-This  personage  has  the  discredit  of 
having  filled  Greece  with  the  ministers  and  contrivers  of 
voluptuousness  {J^nfum^tn);  and  a  cook  of  Laura  miu 
held  in  esteem  amongst  the  nobility  of  Athena.  See 
Athensnis,  page  5ia 
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so  proepetous,  the  Lacedaemonians  undertook  an 
expedition,  to  whiclitbey  were  induced  by  tboee 
Samians  who  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Cydon 
in  Crete.*  To  coanteract  this  blow,  Polycrateft 
sent  privately  to  Gambysea,  who  >va8  then  pre- 
paring  for  hoatUities  against  Egypt,  entreating 
him  to  demand  supplies  and  assistance  of  the 
Samians.  With  this  Cambyses  vdlling^y  com- 
plied, and  sent  to  solicit,  in  favour  of  Polycra- 
tes,  some  naval  force  to  serve  in  his  Egyptian 
eicpedition.  Those  whose  principles  and  in- 
tentions he  most  suspected,  the  Samian  prince 
selected  from  the  rest,  and  sent  in  forty  tri* 
remes  to  Cambyses,  requesting  him  by  all  means 
to  prevent  their  return. 

XLV.  There  are  some  who  assert,  that  the 
Samians  sent  by  Polycrates,  never  arrived  in 
Egypt,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Carpathian  sea  they  consulted  together,  and 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  Others,  on 
the  contrary  affirm,  that  they  did  arrive  in 
Egypt,  but  that  they  escaped  fiotb  their  guards, 
and  returned  to  Samos :  they  add,  that  Poly^ 
crates  met  and  engaged  them  at  sea,  where  he 
was  defeated  ;  but  that,  landing  afterwards  on 
the  island,  they  had  a  second  engagement  by 
land,  in  which  they  were  totally  routeu,  and 
obliged  to  %  to  Lacedsmon.  They  who  as- 
sert that  the  Samians  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  Polycrates,  are  in 
my  opinion  mistaken ;  for  if  their  own  force 
xns  sufficient  to  overcome  him,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  their  applying  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  assistance.  Neither  is  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  probability,  that  a  prince  who  had 
so  many  forces  under  his  command,  composed 
as  well  of  foreign  auxiliaries  as  of  archers  of  his 
own,  could  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  few 
Samians  who  were  returning  home.  Polycra- 
tes, moreover,  had  in  his  power  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  Samian  subjects :  these  were 
all  assembled  and  confined  in  his  different  bar- 
hours ;  and  he  was  determined  to  destroy  them 
by  fire,  and  the  harbours  along  with  them,  in 
case  of  any  treasonable  conjunction  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Samians  who  were  re- 
turning. 

XL  VL  The  Samians  who  were  expelled  by 

5  CjfdoH  in  Orete.y-Th\i  {dace  Is  now  called  Canea: 
■ome  nj  It  was  at  first  caDed  Apollonia,  because  baUt 
by  Cyrdim  the  son  of  Apollo.  PaasaaioB  says,  It  was 
bnilt  by  Cydton,  son  of  Tegetes.  It  was  once  a  place  of 
Pw^power,  and  the  lurgmt  dty in  the  island;  for  a 
*«««*ption  of  its  present  condition,  see  SotNiryV  Letters 


Polycrates  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  obtained  an  audience  of  the  magistrates, 
and  in  the  language  of  suppliants  spoke  a 
great  while.  The  answer  which  they  first  re- 
ceired  informed  them,  that  the  commencement 
of  their  discourse  was  not  remembered,  and  the 
conclusion  not  understxxtd.  At  the  second  in- 
terview  they  simply  produced  a  bread-basket, 
and  complained  it  contained  no  bread ;  even  to 
this  the  Lacediemonians  replied,  that  their  ob- 
servation was  unnecessary ;' — ^they  determined 
nevertheless  to  assist  them. 

XLVIL  After  the  necessary  preparatioDs, 
the  Lacedaemonians  embarked  with  an  army 
against  Samos  :  if  these  Samians  may  be  cre- 
dited, the  conduct  of  t&e  Lacedemonians  in 
this  business  was  the  effect  of  gratitude,  they 
themselves  having  formerly  received  a  6iq[>ply 
of  ships  against  the  Messeniaos.  But  the  La- 
cedaenooniaas  assert  that  they  engaged  in  this 
expedition  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
those  Samians  who  had  sought  their  assistance, 
as  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an  injury  which 
they  had  formeriy  received.  The  Samians  had 
violently  taken  away  a  goblet  which  the  Laoe^ 
dssmonians  were  carrying  to  Croesus,  and  a 
corselet, '  which  was  given  them  by  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt;  This  latter  incident  took  place 
at  Uie  interval  of  a  year  after  the  former ;  the 
ooiselet  was  made  of  linen,  bat  there  were  in- 
terworen  in  the  piece  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals  richly  embroidered  with  cotton  and  gold ; 
every  part  of  it  deserved  admiration ;  it  was 
composed  of  chains,  each  of  which  contained 
three  hundred  and  sixty  threads  distinctly  visi- 


6  Ohtervettion  uxu  wineeessary.'y^The  Spartans  were 
always  remarkable  for  thrir  contempt  of  oratory,  aiid 
eloquence.  The  follo\iing  corloiis  examples  of  this  are 
recorded  in  Sextus  Empirlcus :— **  A  yonng  Spartan 
went  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  speaking ;  on  his  retnm  he  was  punished  by 
the  £ph(ni,  for  having  conceived  the  design  of  deluding 
his  countrymen.  Another  Spartan  was  sent  to  Tissa- 
phcmes,  a  Persian  satrap,  to  engage  him  to  prefer  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athens ;  he  said  but  little, 
but  when  he  found  the  Athenians  employed  great  pomp 
and  profusion  of  words,  he  drew  two  lines,  both  termi. 
nating  In  the  same  point,  but  one  was  straight,  the  other 
very  crooked;  pointing  these  out  to  Tissaphemes,  he 
merely  said,  "Choose."  The  story  here  related  of  the 
Samians,  by  Herodotus,  is  found  also  in  Sextus  Empiri. 
ens,  but  is  by  him  ap|4ied  on  a  different  occasion,  and  to 
a  dUferent  people.— T. 

7  A  eort«/«<.]— Some  fragments  of  this  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  complains  that  so  curious  a 
piece  of  workmanship  should  be  spoiled,  by  its  being 
unravelled  by  different  people  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to 
ascertain  the  fact  here  asserted.— T. 
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ble.  Amasis  presented  another  corselet,  en- 
tirely resembling  this,  to  the  Minervo  of  Lin- 
dus. 

XL  VIIL  To  this  expedition  against  Samos 
the  Corinthians  also  contributed  with  consider- 
able ardour.  In  the  age  which  preceded,  and 
about  the  time  in  which  the  goblet  had  been 
taken,  they  had  been  affronted  by  the  Samians. 
Periander,  •  the  son  of  Cypsdus,  had  sent  to 
Alyattes,  at  Sardis,  three  hundred  children  of 
the  principal  families  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be 
made  eunuchs.  They  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  certain  Corinthians,  who  by  distress  of 
weather  were  compelled  to  touch  at  Samos. 
The  Samians  soon  learned  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  accordingly  instructed  the  chil- 
dren to  fly  for  protection  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
from  whence  they  would  not  suffer  the  Corin- 
thians to  take  them.  But  as  the  Corinthians 
prevented  their  receiving  any  food,  the  Samians 
instituted  a  festival  on  the  occasion,  which  they 
yet  observe.  At  the  approach  of  night,  as  long 
as  the  children  continued  as  suppliants  in  the 
temple,  they  introduced  a  company  of  youths 
and  virgins,  who  in  a  kind  of  religious  dance, 
were  to  carry  cakes  made  of  honey  and  flour ' 
in  their  hands.  This  was  done  that  the  young 
Corcyreans,  by  snatching  them  away,  might 
satisfy  their  hunger,  and  was  repeated  till  the 
Corinthians  who  guarded  the  children  departed. 
The  Samians  afterwards  sent  the  children  back 
to  Corcyra.  ■ 

1  Periander.y-The  life  of  Periander  la  given  by  Dio- 
genes Loertius }  from  whidi  I  have  extracted  such  par. 
ticulars  m  seem  most  ivorthy  the  attention  of  tlie  Eng- 
liRh.reader. 

lie  was  of  the  family  of  the  Heradidss ;  and  the  rea. 
son  of  his  sending  the  young  Corcyreans,  with  the  pur. 
pwo  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  on  account  of  their 
having  killed  his  son,  to  mhom  he  wished  to  resign  his 
power.  He  was  the  first  prince  who  nsed  guards  for  the 
defence  of  his  person.  He  was  by  some  esteemed  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men}  Plato,  however,  does  not  admit 
him  amongst  them.  His  celebrated  saying  was,  that 
•*  Perseverance  might  do  every  tiling." 

In  an  epigram  inserted  in  Stephens'  Anthologia,  and 
translated  by  Ausoniiis,  x*^*"  »t»^***  is  the  maxim  attri. 
butedto  Periander,  ** Restrain  your  anger:"  of  which 
rule  he  must  have  severely  felt  the  necessity,  if,  as  Laer. 
tins  relates,  he  killed  his  wife  Melissa  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  by  kicking  her  or  throwing  a  chair  at  her  when 
pregnant  Her  name,  according  to  the  same  author,  was 
Lyside ;  Melissa  was  probably  substituted  tlurough  fond. 
nesB,  certain  nymphs  and  departed  human  souls  being 
called  MeUs$a.^Melange.^T. 

2  Honey  andJhur.y^The  cakes  of  Samos  were  very 
fainouSb— See  Athetunu,  book  xiv.  c.  13. 

3  BatA  to  Coreyy-o. 3.-Plutnrch,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,  says,  *'  that  the  young  Corcy- 
reans were  not  preserved  by  the  Samians,  but  by  the 


XLIX.  If  after  the  death  of  Periander  tbeic 
had  existed  any  friendship  betwixt  the  Coria- 
thians  and  the  Corcyreans,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  would  not  have  assisted  in  this  ex.- 
pedition  against  Samoa.  But  notwithstandii^ 
these  people  had  the  same  origin  (the  Conn- 
thians  having  built  Corcyra)  they  had  alwmja 
lived  in  a  state  of  enmity.  The  Corinthians, 
therefore,  did  not  forget  the  affront  which  tbej 
had  received  at  Samos ;  and  it  was  in  resent* 
ment  of  injuries  formerly  received  from  the 
Corcyreans,  that  Periander  had  sent  to  Sardis 
these  three  hundred  youths  of  the  first  families 
of  Corcyra,  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
made  eunuchs. 

L.  When  Periander  had  put  his  wife  Melissa 
to  death,  he  was  involved  in  an  additional  ca- 
lamity. By  Melissa  he  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years 
old  s  Prodes,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother^ 
side,  had  sent  for  them  to  Epidaunis,  of  which 
place  he  was  prince ;  and  had  treated  them  with 
all  the  kindness  due  to  the  children  of  his 
daughter.  At  the  time  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture, he  took  them  aside,  and  asked  them  if 
they  knew  who  had  killed  their  mother.  To 
these  woids  the  elder  brother  paid  no  attention; 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron^ 
took  it  so  exceedingly  to  heart,  that  at  his  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  would  neither  salute  his 
father,  converse  with,  nor  answer  him  ;  in  in- 
dignation at  which  behaviour,  Periander  ban- 
ished him  his  house. 

LL  After  the  above  event,  Periander  asked 
his  elder  son,  what  their  grandfather  had  said  to 
them.  The  youth  informed  him,  that  their 
grandfather  had  received  them  very  affection, 
ately,  but  as  he  did  not  remember,  he  could  not 
relate  the  words  he  had  used  to  them  at  parting. 
The  father,  however,  continued  to  press  him ; 
saying,  it  was  impossible  that  their  giandfiuher 
should  dismiss  them  without  some  advice.  This 
induced  the  young  man  more  seriously  to  re- 


Cnidiaus/*— This  assertion  is  examined  and  related  by 
Larcher. 

Pliny  says,  that  the  fish  called  ecliines  stopped  the  res. 
sel  going  swift  before  the  wind,  on  board  of  which  were 
messengers  of  Periander,  having  it  in  command  to  cas. 
trate  tlie  sons  of  the  Cuidian  noblemen ;  for  which  reasoo 
these  shells  were  highly  reverenced  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus  at  Cnidos.  M.  Larcher,  avowedly  giving  the  reader 
the  above  passage  from  Pliny,  is  guilty  of  a  misqnotatioo : 
"these  shells,"  says  he,  "arreterent  le  Taissean  o« 
etoientces  enlansi"  whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  (see 
Gronovius'  edition,  vol.  I  page  609.)  are  these,  '*  Qiubos 
inheerentibuB  stetisse  navem  portantem  nundoa  a  Periaa. 
dro  ut  castrarentur  nobiles  pueri."— r. 
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fleet  on  wbat  had  passed ;  and  he  afterwards  in- 
formod  his  father  of  every  particular.  Upon 
this,  Periander  was  determined  not  at  all  to  reu 
lax  from  his  severity,  bat  immediately  sent  to 
those  who  had  received  his  son  under  their  pro- 
tection, commanding  them  to  dismiss  him. 
Lycophion  was  thus  driven  irom  one  place  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  and  firom 
this  last  also  the  severity  of  Periander  expelled 
him.  Yet  fearful  as  people  were  to  entertain 
bina,  he  still  found  an  asylum,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  his  being  the  son  of  Periander. 

li  I L  Periander  at  length  commanded  it  to  be 
publicly  prockiimed,  that  whoever  harboured  his 
son,  or  held  any  conversation  with  him,  should 
pay  a  stipulated  fine  for  the  use  of  ApoUo*s 
temple.     After  this  no  person  presumed  either 
to  receive  or  converse  with  him,  and  L3rcophron 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  injunction,  by  retiring 
to  the  public  portico.     On  the  fourth  day,  Per- 
iander himself  observed  him  in  this  situation, 
covered  with  rags  and  perishing  with  hunger : 
his  heart  relenting,  he  approached,  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  <*  My  son,  which  do  you  think 
preferable,  your  present  extremity  of  distress, 
or  to  return  to  your  obedience,  and  share  with 
me  my  authority  and  riches  ?  You  who  are  my 
son,  and  a  prince  of  the  happy  Corinth,  choose 
the  life  of  a  mendicant,  and  persevere  in  irritat- 
ing him  who  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  your 
duty.     If  the  incident  which  induces  you  to 
think  unfavourably  of  my  conduct  has  any  evil 
resulting  from  it,  the  whole  is  fallen  upon  my- 
self ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more  sensibly,  from  the 
reflection  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it 
Experience  has  taught  you  how  much  better  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied/  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  provoke  a  superior  and  a  parent — return 
therefore  to  my  house."    To  this  speech  Peri- 
ander received  no  other  answer  from  his  son, 
than  that  he  himself,  by  conversing  with  him, 
had  incurred  the  penalty  which  his  edict  had 
imposed.     The  king,  perceiving  the  perverse- 

4  Ewied  than  fdtied.'^-'Of  this  M.  Larcher  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  French  language : 
it  is  no  less  so  in  our  own.  The  same  sentiment  in  Pin- 
dar b  referred  to  by  the  learned  Frenchman  ^  which  is 
thus  beautifully  translated  by  Mr  West 
Nor  iMi  diitastcAil  It  oJCCCoiTe  fuM 

To  U>«  Mat  |iaUl«  ofthc  cnTloiu  mincl  { 
Who  hcan  with  i^iof  hU  ndffhboai's  RoedW  name. 

And  hatw  the  fortune  that  he  n«*cr  ihall  flml ; 
Yet  uith;  viriiiip,  Ulara,  penevaM, 

Siacf  to  ht  mnitd  w  a  mohUrfi^ 
Tkam  to  bt  fttied,  and  lot  ttrlct  Jiutiue  tteer 

With  cqnltable  hand  the  helm  of  state. 
And  aim  thy  tonKQc  with  truth :  O  kin);!  bewan 
Of  even  step ;  a  prince  can  never  lighitj  err.— T. 


ness  of  his  son  to  be  immutable,  determined  to 
remove  him  fcom  his  sight ;  he  therefore  sent 
him  in  a  vessel  to  Corcyra,  which  place  also  be- 
longed to  him.  Afiber  this,  Periander  made 
war  upon  his  father-in-Uw  Prodes,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  principal  occasion  of  what  had 
happened.  He  made  himself  master  of  Epi- 
daurus,'  and  took  Procles  prisoner;  whom 
nevertheless  he  preserved  alive. 

LIII.  In  process  of  time,  as  Periander  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  cares  of  government;  he  sent 
therefore  for  Lycophion  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
upon  him  the  administration  of  affairs;  his 
eldest  son  appeared  improper  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  was  indeed  dull  and  stupid.  Of  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  this  intelligence 
Lycophron  disdained  to  take  the  smallest  notice. 
But  Periander,  as  he  felt  his  affection  for  the 
young  man  to  be  unalterable,  sent  to  him  his 
sister,  thinking  her  interposition  most  likely  to 
succeed.  When  she  saw  him,  "  Brother,"  said 
she,  "  will  you  suffer  the  sovereign  authority  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  and  the  wealth  of  your 
fiimily  to  be  dispersed,  rather  than  return  to 
enjoy  them  yourself?  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
punish  yourself  no  more ;  return  to  your  coun- 
try and  your  family :  obstinacy  like  yours  is  but 
an  unwelcome  guest,  it  only  adds  one  evil  to  an- 
other. Pity  is  by  many  preferred  to  justice ; 
and  many  from  their  anidety  to  fuliU  their  duty 
to  a  mother,  have  violated  that  which  a  father 
•might  expect.  Power,  which  many  so  assidu- 
ously court,  is  in  its  nature  precarious.  Your 
father  is  growing  old,  do  not  therefore  resign  to 
others  honours  which  are  properly  yoiu:  own. " 
Thus  instructed  by  her  father,  she  used  every 


5  Epidaurus.y-Thia  was  a  dty  of  the  Peloponnese, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  .Ssculapius.  When  the  Romans 
were  once  afllictod  by  a  grievous  pestilence,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  oracle  to  bring  JEsculapios  to  Rome  j  they 
accordingly  despatclusd  ambassadors  to  Epidaunis  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  Epidsurians  refusing  to  part  with 
their  god,  the  Romans  prepared  to  depart :  as  their  ves- 
sel was  quitting  the  port,  an  immense  serpent  came 
swimming  towards  them,  and  finally  wreathed  itself 
round  the  prow ;  the  crew,  thinking  it  to  be  JEsculapins 
himself,  carried  him  with  much  veneration  to  Rome.— 
His  entrance  is  finely  described  by  Ovid :— 

Jamqne  capnt  rtnim  Romanain  Intrawat  nrboin, 
Erigttui  wrpent— anmmoqne  acciiTia  male 
CoUa  movet,  Mdetqae  slbl  circnmapicit  aptas. 
Which  description,  fully  considered,  would  perhaps  afitMrd 
no  mean  Bubjcct  for  an  historical  painting. 

Epidaunis  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses.— 
See  rirfft%  Georgic.  iii,  43,  4. 

Vocat  Ingenti  clamore  Clthvran 
Tanc*tiqao  eanes,  doniitrix(]ue  Kpidaarut  cquoram. 
The  same  fact  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  booV  v?il.— r. 
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•tegument  likely  to  influence  ber  brother ;  but  he 
briefly  answered,  **  that  as  long  as  his  father 
lived  he  would  not  return  to  Corinth.*'  When 
she  bad  communicated  thisanswer  to  Periander, 
he  sent  a  third  messenger  to  his  son,  informing 
him,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  to  Corcyra : 
but  that  he  might  return  to  Corinth,  and  take 
possession  of  the  supreme  authority.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  Periander  pre- 
pared to  depart  for  Corcyra,  the  young  man  for 
Corinth.  But  when  the  Corcyreans  were  in- 
formed of  the  business,  to  prevent  the  arrival 
oi  Periander  among  them,  they  put  his  son  to 
death. — This  was  what  induced  that  prince  to 
take  vengeance  of  the  Corcyreans. 

LIV.  The  Lacedaemonians  arriving  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Samos,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  the  walls,  they  passed  by  a  tower 
which  stands  in  the  suburbs,  not  £sr  from  the 
sea.  At  this  juncture  Polycrates  attacked 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  He  was  instantly 
seconded  by  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  and  a  great 
number  of  Samians,  who  foiling  upon  the  enemy 
from  a  fort  which  was  behind  the  mountain, 
after  a  short  conflict  effectually  routed  them, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

LV.  If  all  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  engage- 
ment had  behaved  like  Archias  and  Lycopas, 
Samos  must  certainly  have  been  taken;  for 
these  two  alone  entered  the  city,  with  those 
Samians  who  sought  security  within  the  walls, 
and  having  no  means  of  retreat  were  there  slain. 
I  myself  one  day  met  with  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  the  son  of  Samius,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Archias  above-mentioned;  I  saw 
him  at  Pitane,'  of  which  place  he  was  a  native. 
This  person  paid  more  attention  to  Samians 
than  to  other  foreigners ;  and  he  told  me,  that 
his  fother  was  called  Samius,  as  being  the  im- 


1  Pi'tefM.^-Thii  proper  natne  involTeB  some  perplex, 
tty,  and  lias  afforded  exerdie  for  much  acute  and  inge- 
nioaacritidmi.  Martinlere,  from  miataking  a  passage  of 
Fausanias,  asserts  that  It  was  merely  a  qaarter,  or  rather 
suburbs  of  Laoedcmon,  and  is  consequently  often  ooo. 
founded  tvith  It  Tills  mistake  is  ably  pointed  out  and 
nftated  by  Bellanger,  in  his  Critique  de  qnelques  Articles 
du  Diet  de  M.  la  Martlniere.  This  word  is  found  in 
Hcsychius,  as  descriptlTe  of  a  distinct  tribe ;  in  Tbncy- 
dides,  of  a  small  town;  and  in  Herodotus,  of  a  whole 

people See  book  ix.  chap.  52,  where  he  speaks  of  the 

cohort  of  Pitane,  which  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Flatea 
was  commanded  by  Amompharetns.  It  is  certain  that 
tiiare  were  sereral  places  of  this  name;  the  one  here 
■paHfled  was  doubtless  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Eiutvtaa,  in 
Loconia.— See  Esmu  de  Critique^  9;c.  Sia— r. 


mediate  descendant  of  him,  who  with  so  mn^^ 
honour  had  lost  his  life  at  Samoa.  The  reasscr 
of  his  thus  distinguishing  the  Samians,  va^ 
because  they  had  honoured  his  grandfather  \n 
a  public  iimeral.' 

LVL  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  remaimnt 
forty  days  before  the  place  without  any  advan- 
tage, returned  to  the  Peloponnese.  It  b  r^Kirt- 
ed,  though  absurdly  enough,  that  Pdycnte* 
struck  off  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  lead  cased 
with  gold,"  like  the  coin  of  the  country,  and 
that  with  these  he  purchased  their  departme. 
—This  was  the  first  expedition  of  the  Doxins 
of  Lacedsemon  into  Asia. 

LVIL  Those  Samians  whohad  taken  up  anu 
against  Polycrates,  when  they  saw  themselvei 
forsaken  by  the  Lacediemonians,  and  were  dl^ 
tressed  from  want  of  money,  embarked  for  Sipb- 
nos/     At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Sipbnians 


2  PuMic/tmero/.}— The  manner  in  which  the  fuBersh 
of  those  who  had  died  in  defence  of  their  coontry  wa« 
solemnised  at  Athens,  cannot  fail  of  giring-  the  E^igb* 
reader  an  derated  idea  of  that  polished  people. 

On  an  appointed  day  a  number  of  coffins  made  of  cyprtw 
wood,  and  containing  the  bones  <rf  the  deceased,  xcrf 
exposed  to  Tiew  beneath  a  laiye  tent  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  they  who  had  relations  to  deplore,  amnnlilid  t» 
weep  over  them,  and  pay  the  duties  dicistod  by  tender- 
ness, or  enjoined  by  religion.  Three  days  afterward 
the  coffins  were  placed  upon  as  many  cars  as  thetv  w««« 
nibes,  and  were  carried  slowly  through  the  town,  to  thf 
Ceramlcns,  where  funeral  games  were  celcbraud.  TW 
bodies  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  their  relatiae* 
and  friends  paid  for  the  last  time  the  tribute  of  thrir 
tears :  an  orator  appointed  by  the  republic  fktwi  an  cIcl 
▼ated  place  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  his  ▼nKsat 
countrymen ;  each  tribe  raised  over  the  graves  some  kind 
of  column,  upon  which  was  Inscribed  the  names  ol^  the 
deceased,  their  age,  and  the  place  where  they  ified. 

The  above  solemnities  were  conducted  under  tiie  hi- 
spection  of  one  of  the  principal  magistrataa. 

The  most  magnificent  public  funeral  of  which  we  har» 
any  account,  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  his 
body  was  brought  Aram  Babylon  to  Alexandria;  aminnls 
desniption  of  which  is  given  by  Diodoma  Slculoa. 

For  aparticttlar  description  of  the  cerenoniea  ohaervfd 
at  public  and  private  funerals,  amongst  the  Romaas, 
consult  Montfeuoon.— 7. 

S  Lead  cased  vfitA  ^o/d.>-Similar  to  this  artifice,  was 
that  practised  on  the  people  of  Gortyuain  Crete,  by  Haa. 
nibal,  as  recorded  by  Justin.  After  the  defeat  of  Antio> 
dius  by  the  Romans,  Hannibal  retired  to  Gort3rna,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  Immense  treasure.  This  cimunsSaarv 
exciting  an  invidlousness  agatnst  him,  he  pretended  to 
deposit  his  ridies  in  the  temple  of  INana,  to  which  place 
he  carried  with  much  ceremony  several  vessels  filled  with 
lead.  He  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  passing  over  lata 
Asia  with  his  real  wealth,  wUdi  he  had  concealed  in  the 
images  of  the  gods  he  affected  to  worship.— 7. 

4  5t/»AiM».>— This  was  one  of  thoas  small  islands  lying 
opposite  to  Attica ;  They  were  seventeen  In  number,  and 
called,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  Cycladce:  tliey  were  all  eminently  beaatlfa],  and 
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y^rwts  very  considerable,  and  they  were  the  rich- 
est  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Their 
soil  produced  both  the  gold  and  silver  metals 
in  such  abundance,  that  from  a  tenth  part  of 
their  revenues  they  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
equal  in  value  to  the  riches  which  that  temple 
possessed.  Every  year  they  made  an  equal 
distribution  among  themselves,  of  the  value  of 
their  mines  :  whilst  their  wealth  was  thus  ac 
eucnulating,  they  consulted  the  oracle,  to  know 
^whether  they  should  long  continue  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  present  good  fortune.  From 
the  Pythian  they  received  this  answer : 

VHien  Siphnos  shall  a  milk-white  senate  show, 
And  all  her  market  wear  a  flront  of  snow ; 
Him  let  her  prise  whoae  wit  suspects  the  most, 
A  acarlet  envoy  from  a  wooden  host 

At  this  period  the  prytaneum,  and  the  forum 
of  Siphnos,  were  adorned  with  Parian  marble. 

LVIII.  This  reply  of  the  oracle,  the  Siph. 
nians  were  unable  to  comprehend,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  As 
soon  as  the  Samians  touched  at  Siphnos,  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  town,  in  one  of 
their  vessels.  According  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tona,  all  ships  were  painted  of  a  red  colour ;  and 
it  was  this  which  induced  the  Pythian  to  warn 
the  Siphoians  against  a  wooden  snare,  and  a 
red  ambassador.  On  their  arrival,  the  Samian 
ambassadors  entreated  the  inhabitants  to  lend 
them  ten  talents ;  on  being  refused,  they  plun- 
dered  the  country.  The  Siphnians  hearing 
of  this,  collected  their  forces,  and  were  defeat* 
ed  in  a  regular  engagement ;  a  great  number 
were  in  the  retreat  cut  off  from  the  town,  and 
the  Samians  afterwards  exacted  from  them 
a  hundred  talents. 

LIX.  Instead  of  money,  the  Samians  had 


severally  distingnished  by  some  appropriate  excellence. 
The  marble  of  Faros  was  of  inimitable  whiteness,  and  of 
the  finest  grain ;  Androe  and  Naxoe  prodoced  the  most 
exqtdsite  wine ;  Amengoe  was  fismoua  for  a  dye  made 
from  a  lichen,  growing  there  in  vast  abundance.  The 
riches  of  hiphnoe  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers ; 
it  is  now  called  Siphanto. 

The  following  account  of  the  modem  drcumstanres  of 
Sphnoa,  is  extracted  principally  from  Toumefort 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  air }  the  water, 
fruit,  and  poultry,  are  very  excellent  Although  cover, 
ed  with  marble  and  granite,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  of  the  Archipelaga  They  have  a  ftmous  mano. 
factory  of  straw  hate,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  Archi. 
pelago,  by  the  name  of  iSphanto  castors :  though  once 
so  famous  for  ite  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  the  inhabitante 
can  now  hardly  tell  you  where  they  were.  They  have 
plenty  of  lead,  which  the  rains  discover.  The  ladUes  of 
Siphanto  cover  their  faces  with  linen  bandages  so  dexte. 
rously,  that  yon  can  only  see  their  mouth,  nose,  and 
tThite  <rf  the  eyea.— r. 


received  of  the  Hermionians  the  island  of  Thy- 
rea,  adjacent  to  the  Peloponnese:  this  they 
afterwards  gave  as  a  pledge  to  the  Traezenians. 
They  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
where  they  built  Cydonia,  although  their  ob- 
ject in  going  there,  was  to  expel  the  Zacyn- 
thians.  In  this  place  they  continued  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  were  so  exceedingly 
prosperous,  that  they  not  only  erected  all  those 
temples  which  are  now  seen  in  Cydonia,  but 
built  also  the  temple  of  Dictynna.'  In  the 
sixth  year,  from  a  junction  being  made  with 
the  Cretans  by  the  ifiginetse,  they  were  totally 
vanquished  in  a  sea  engagement,  and  reduced 
to  servitude.  The  prows  of  their  vessels  were 
taken  away  and  defaced,  and  afterwards  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  iEgina. 
To  this  conduct  towards  the  Samians  the 
^ginetae  were  impelled  in  resentment  of  a 
former  injury.  When  Amphicrates  reigned  at 
Samoa,  he  had  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
^ginets,  by  which  they  materially  suffered ; 
this,  however,  they  severely  retaliated. 

LX.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  Samians,  because  this  people  pro- 
duced the  greatest  monuments  *  of  art  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Greece.  They  have  a  moun- 
tain which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  oig3ri»  in 
height ;  entirely  through  this,  they  havQ  made  a 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  seven  stadia,  it 
is  moreover  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide. 
By  the  side  of  this  there  is  also  an  artificial 
canal,  which  in  like  manner  goes  quite  through 
the  mountain,  and  though  only  three  feet  in 
breadth,  is  twenty  cubits  deep.  This,  by  the 
means  of  pipes,  conveys  to  the  city  the  waters 
of  a  copious  spring.'     This  is  their  first  work. 


5  Die^ftuta. }— Diana  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  indiAsr. 
ently  under  the  name  of  Dictynna  and  of  Britomartia. 
Britu,  in  the  Cretan  language,  meant  sweet,  and  marti$, 
a  virgin.  Britomartts  was  tlie  name  of  a  virgin  greatly 
beloved  by  Diana ;  and  what  is  said  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  on  the  sul^ect  seems  most  worthy  of  attention.  His 
story  b  this :— Dictynna  was  bom  in  Ccron ;  she  in. 
vented  hunters*  toils  and  nets,  and  thence  her  name. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  which  renders  it  ex. 
oeedingly  improbable  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  fly 
from  Minos,  and  leap  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
in  some  flshera*  nets.  The  Mens  Dictynnsns  of  Fltny  Is 
now  called  Cm>e  Spada.— T. 

6  The  greatest  montiment*.  —Of  these  monnmenta 
some  vestigM  are  still  to  be  seen,  consult  Toumefort,  L 
314  Port  Tigani  Is  in  foms  of  a  half-moon,  and  r^ards 
the  south-east ;  its  left  hom  is  that  famous  Jettee  which 
Herodotus  reckoned  amongst  the  three  wonders  of  Sa. 
mo8.  This  work,  at  that  time  of  day,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  Samians*  application  to  maritime  matters. 

7  CopiouM  »pring.y~On  the  left  of  the  dale,  near  to  the 
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and  constructed  by  Eupalinus,  the  son  of 
NftuBtrophtts,  an  inbaliitant  of  Megara.  Their 
second  is  a  mole,  which  projects  from  the  har- 
bour into  the  sea,  and  is  two  stadia  or  more  in 
length,  and  about  twenty  oti^yis  in  height. 
Their  last  performiiice  was  a  temple,  which 
exceeds  in  gmndeiu  ail  I  have  seen.  This 
structure  was  first  commenced  by  a  native  of 
tbe  country,  whose  name  was  Rhoecus,*  son  of 
Phileus. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cambyses,  the  aon  of  Cyrus, 
passed  his  time  in  Egypt,  committing  various 
excesses,  two  magi,  who  were  brothers,  and 
one  of  whom  Carabyses  had  left  in  Persia  as 
the  manager  of  his  domestic  concerns,  excited 
a  revolt  against  him.  The  death  of  Smerdis, 
which  had  been  studiously  kept  secret,  and  was 
known  to  very  few  of  the  Persians,  who  in 
general  believed  that  he  was  alive,  was  a  dr. 

•qaedoct  which  crosses  it,  are  certain  carerm,  the  en. 
trance  of  some  of  them  artificially  cut  In  all  appear, 
anoe  some  of  these  artiflrial  carenis  were  what  He- 
rodotus says  were  ranked  among  the  mott  wonderful 
performances  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  beautifnl  spring 
which  tempted  them  to  go  upon  so  greota  worlc^s  doubtieas 
that  of  Metelinous,  the  best  in  the  Island,  the  disposition 
of  the  place  proving  perfectly  ftToorable,  the  moment 
they  had  conquered  the  diiliculty  of  boring  It ;  but  in  aU 
probabiUty  they  were  not  exact  enough  in  levelling  the 
ground,  for  they  were  obliged  to  dig  a  canal  of  twenty 
cubits  deep  for  carrying  the  spring  to  the  place  designed. 
There  must  hare  been  some  mistake  in  thia  passage  of 
Herodotus. 

Some  tfve  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  almost  the 
like  dbtanee  from  the  river  Imbrasb  to  Cape  Cera,  are 
flw  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of  the  flamian  Jnna  But 
for  Herodotus  we  rtiould  never  have  known  the  name 
of  the  architect  He  employed  a  very  particular  order 
of  columns,  as  may  be  now  seen.  It  is  indeed  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  Ionian  order  In  its  infancy, 
▼old  of  that  beauty  whicli  it  afterwards  acquired^Tltns 
far  Toumefort 

Its  aodent  names  were  Parthenias,  Anthemus,  and 
MelamphissoL  It  was  the  birth.phice  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Pococke  says,  that  there 
are  no  renuins  which  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to 
believe  to  belong  to  this  canaL  He  adds,  that  the  inhab. 
itants  are  remarkably  profligate  and  poor.  Toumefort 
makes  •  similar  remark.  There  are  no  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  observes  the  Frenchman,  now  left  in  Samos ; 
the  modem  Samians  are  no  nior«  fond  of  fastfaig,  ««■« 
they  are  lovers  of  sUenoe.«r. 

1  Bhaau^^ThiB  Rhoecus  was  not  only  a  skilful  ar. 
ehiteot,  but  lie  farther  invented,  in  coi^unction  with 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  the  art  of  making  moulds  with 
day,  long  before  the  Bacchiades  had  been  driven  from 
Corinth;  they  were  also  the  first  who  made  casts  in 
brass  of  whidi  they  formed  statues.  Pausanias  relates 
the  same  fisct,  with  this  addition,  that  upon  a  pedestal 
behind  the  altar  of  Diana,  caUed  Protothenia,  there  is  a 
•tatue  by  Rhocus ;  it  is  a  woman  in  bmnse,  said  by  the 
Ephesians  to  be  that  of  Night.  He  had  two  sons,  TeU 
ecles  and  Theodorus,  both  ingenious  statttArics.~Z<ir. 


cumstance  to  which  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
magi  had  been  privy,  and  of  which  he  dettr- 
mined  to  avail  himselC  His  brother,- who,  as 
we  have  related,  joined  with  him  in  this  bos- 
ness,  not  only  resembled  in  person'  but  had 
the  very  name  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.  Him,  Patizithes, 
the  other  magus,  publicly  introduced  and  placed 
upon  the  royal  throne,  having  previously  is- 
structedhim  in  the  part  he  was  to  perform. 
Having  done  this,  he  sent  messengers  to  differ- 
ent  places,  and  one  in  particular  to  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  ordering  them  to  obey  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  alone. 

LXI  I.  These  orders  were  every  wheie 
obeyed.  The  messenger  who  came  to  E^jpt 
found  Cambyses  with  the  army  at  JBcbartans, 
in  Syria.  He  entered  into  the  midst  d  the 
troops,'  and  executed  the  commission  which  had 
been  given  him.  When  Cambyses  heard  thts, 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  fidkcy,  but  imagined 

9  Rnembled  in  jMrMiB.>-SimUar  historical  incidFOts 
will  here  occur  to  the  most  common  reader,  there  bar. 
ing  been  no  state  whose  annals  are  «oa>e  dowv  to  as, 
in  which,  from  the  aimlUtade  of  petvoa,  laeUoos  i^i. 
ridnals  hnve  not  exated  oonunotioaa.  In  the  Ronaa 
government  a  false  Pompey  and  a  false  Drtuns  daim  o«r 
attention,  because  one  exercised  the  poUticn]  sagsdty  c< 
Cicero,  the  other  employed  the  pen  of  Ttettnau  Ncitkir 
ham  we  in  oor  own  country  been  without  similar  im. 
posters,  the  examples  of  which  must  be  too  famitiar  to 
require  insertion  here.— T. 

S  Into  the  midst  of  the  troopt.'y^lX  may  to  «a  Si«fish 
reader  at  first  sight  seem  extraordtnory,  thai  miy  penoe 
should  dare  to  execute  such  a  commission  aa  tli«,  aii 
should  venture  himself  on  such  a  business  amongst  Uk 
troops  of  a  man  whose  power  had  been  so  long  estab. 
Hshed,  and  whose  cruelty  most  have  been  noCoiiem 
But  the  persons  of  heralds,  as  the  functions  they  were  to 
perform  were  the  most  important  possible,  w«n>  on  aU 
occasions  sacred.  Homer  more  than  once  i-*w«  tlM«i 
the  sacred  ministers  of  gods  and  men :  they  denonnord 
war,  and  proclaimed  peace.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dk. 
pute  amongst  the  learned  from  whence  this  aaoctity  «m 
conferred  on  them ;  they  were  said  to  be  descended  ft«m 
Cenyx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  under  the  protectaac  of 
that  god.  This  ofRce,  In  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  kered. 
Itary.  In  Athens  as  I  have  observed,  the  heraMs  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  Cenyx  j  in  Sparta,  fWun  TMthy. 
bins,  the  celebrated  herald  of  AgRtnemnon.  They 
usually  carried  a  staff  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  aometxmn 
<rf  olive,  round  this  two  serpents  were  t^nlsted.  Tb  what 
an  extreme  this  reverence  for  the  persons  of  rmhanra 
dors  or  heralds  was  carried,  will  appear  Trom  the  book 
Polyhymnia,  chap.  134.  It  Is  ahnost  unneccesary  to  add, 
that  in  modem  times  the  persons  of  ambassadors  arv 
in  like  manner  deemed  sacred,  unless  the  trealmeol 
which  in  case  of  war  they  receive  at  Conatantinoplo  be 
deemed  an  exceptloa  The  moment  that  war  ie  declared 
against  any  foreign  power,  tlie  representative  oT  that 
power  is  seized,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Black 
Tower.— r. 
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that  Prexaspes,  whom  be  had  sent  to  put 
Sroerdis  to  death,  had  neglected  to  obey  his 
commaiids.  "  Prexaspes,'*  said  the  king,  "  thou 
hast  not  fulfilled  my  orders.*'  "  Sir/*  he  replied, 
*'  you  are  certainly  deceived ;  it  is  impossible 
that  your  brother  should  rebel  against  you,  or 
<X!casion  you  the  smallest  tnmble.  I  not  only 
executed  your  orders  concerning  Smerdis,  but 
I  buried  him  with  mine  own  hands.  If  the 
dead  can  rise  again,  you  may  expect  also  a  re- 
bellion from  Astyages  the  Mede ;  but  if  things 
go  on  in  their  usual  course,  you  can  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  your  brother.  I  would 
recommend,  therefore,  that  you  send  for  this 
herald,  and  demand  by  what  authority  he  claims 
our  all^iance  to  Smerdis.** 

LXIII.  This  advice  was  agreeable  to  Cam> 
bysea :  the  person  of  the  herald  was  accordingly 
seized,  and  he  was  thus  addressed  -by  Prexas- 
pes :  «  You  say,  my  friend,  that  you  come  from 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  cautious,  as  your  safety  will  depend 
upon  your  speaking  the  truth  ;  tell  me,  there- 
fore, did  Smerdis  himself  entrust  you  with  this 
commission,  or  did  you  receive  it  from  some 
one  of  bis  officers  ?'*  *'  I  must  confess,"  replied 
the  hendd,  **  that  since  the  departure  of  Cam- 
bjTses  on  this  Egyptian  expedition,  I  have  never 
seen  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I  received  my 
present  commission  from  the  magus  to  whom 
Cambyses  entrusted  the  management  of  his  do- 
mestic affairs;  he  it  waJs  who  told  me  that 
Snoerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  commanded  me  to 
execute  this  business.*'  This  was  the  sincere 
answer  of  the  herald ;  upon  which,  Cambyses 
thus  addressed  Prexaspes :  **  I  perceive  that, 
like  a  man  of  integrity,  you  performed  my  com- 
mands, and  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime :  but 
what  Persian,  assuming  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
has  revolted  against  me?*'  '<Sir,'*  answered 
Prexaspes,  '*  I  believe  I  comprehend  the  whole 
of  this  business  :  the  magi  have  excited  this  re- 
bellion against  you,  namely,  Patizithes,  to  whom 
yoa  intrusted  the  management  of  your  house- 
hold, and  Smerdis,  his  brother.** 

IfXIV.  As  soon  as  Cambjrses  heard  the 
name  of  Smerdis,  he  was  impressed  with  con- 
viction of  the  truth  ;  and  he  immediately  per. 
ceived  the  real  signification  of  the  dream  in  which 
he  had  seen  Smerdis  seated  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  touching  the  firmament  with  his  head.  Ac- 
knowledging that  without  any  just  cause  he  had 
destroyed  his  brother,  he  hiroented  him  with 
tears.     After  indulging  for  a  whOe  in  the  ex- 


tremeet  sorrow,  which  a  sense  of  his  misfor- 
tunes prompted,  he  leaped  hastily  upon  his 
hone,  determining  to  lead  his  army  instantly  to 
Susaagainst  the  rebels.  In  doing  this,  the  sheath 
fell  from  his  sword,  *  which  being  thus  naked, 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The  wound  was  in 
the  very  place  in  which  he  had  before  struck 
Apis,  the  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  As  soon  as 
the  blow  appeared  to  be  mortal,  Cambyses 
anxiously  inquired  the  name  of  the  place  where 
he  was :  they  told  him  it  was  called  Ecbatana. 
An  oracle  from  Butos  had  vramed  him  that  he 
should  end  his  life  at  Ecbatana ;  this  he  under- 
stood of  Ecbatana  *  of  the  Medes,  where  all  his 
treasures  were  deposited,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived he  was  in  his  old  age  to  die.  The  ora- 
cle, however,  spoke  of  the  Syrian  Ecbatana. 
When  he  learned  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
vexation  arising  from  the  rebellion  of  the  magus, 
and  the  pain  of  his  wound,  restored  him  to  his 
proper  senses.  <'  This,"  he  exclaimed,  remem- 
bering the  orade,  "is  doubtless  the  place  in 
which  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  is  destined  to 
die."  ♦ 

LX  V.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  above 
event,  he  convened  the  more  illustrious  of  the 

4  ne  itkeathfeB  from  hi*  noord}— Hie  first  swords 
were  probably  made  of  bnoe ;  for,  as  Lacrctlas  observes, 

Et  inlor  Kris  crat  qnam  ferrl  oofpaUiu  utn. 

It  has  been  remarked,  on  die  foUowing  paaaage  of 
Virgil. 

.Antaqne  tnlcBiit  peltiB,  ntctt  kocu  oult, 
that  the  poet  only  naes  brass  poeticaUy  instead  of  Iron; 
this,  faowerer,  seems  forced  and  improbable.  More  an- 
ciently, which  indeed  appean  from  Homer,  the  sword 
was  worn  over  tlie  shoulder ;  if,  therefore,  the  atlitade 
of  Cambyses,  in  the  act  of  mopnting  his  horse  be  eonsi. 
dered,  liia  receiving  the  wound  here  described  does  not 
appear  at  all  unlikely.  In  ooatradidion  to  modem  cus- 
tom, the  Romans  sometimes  wore  two  swords,  one  on 
eadi  dde :  when  tiiey  wore  butone  it  was  usually,  though 
not  always,  on  the  right  side.  On  this  snl;!  ect,  see  Mont- 
fanoon,  where  different  specimens  of  andent  swords  may 
be  seen.  The  Penrian  swords  were  called  aclnaces,  or 
scymetars.— r. 

5  £o6ateRa>-'Cte8ias  makes  thb  prince  die  at  Baby. 
Ion ;  but  tiiis  la  not  the  only  place  in  whidi  he  contra- 
dicts Herodotus.— LareA«r. 

It  appears  by  the  context,  that  this  Ecbatana  was  in 
Syria ;  an  obscure  place,  probably,  and  unhoard  of  by 
Cambyses  till  this  moment  A  similar  fiction  of  a  pro- 
phecy  occurs  in  our  own  history.  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  been  told  he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  but  died  in  tlic 
Jerusalem-chamber  at  Westminster.  Which  tale  Shitk- 
speare  has  immortalized  by  noticing  it 

It  haOi  been  prophcdcd  to  me  manj  ytan 

I  ■beold  n«i  dte  Imt  Ilk  JeniMlem. 

Which  valnlj  I  oppoMd  tlM  Holy  Land. 

But  hdu  BM  to  that  chamlitr,  tho*  I'll  11^ 

la  that  JeniMlem  iball  Hanj  die. 
Patanaea  in  Palestine  marlcs  the  place  of  tliis  Syrian 
Ecbatana.— 5m  d*AnviUe.—T. 
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PenianB  who  were  with  him,  and  thns  addresMd 
them;  "What  has  happened  to  me,  compels 
me  to  disdose  to  you  what  I  anxioualy  desired 
to  conceal.  Whilst  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  beheld 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  I  could  wish  had 
never  appeared  to  me.  A  messenger  seemed 
to  arrive  from  home,  informing  me  that  Smer- 
dis,  sitting  on  the  royal  throne,  touched  the 
heavens  with  his  head.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  counteract  destiny  ;  but  fearing  that 
my  brother  would  deprive  me  of  my  kingdom, 
I  yielded  to  passion  rather  than  to  prudence. 
Infatuated  as  I  was,  I  despatched  Prezaspes  to 
Susa,  to  put  Smerdis  to  death.  After  this 
great  crime,  I  lived  with  more  confidence,  be- 
lieving, that  Smerdis  being  dead,  no  one  else 
would  rise  up  against  me.  But  my  ideas  of  the 
future  were  fallacious ;  I  have  murdered  my 
brother,  a  crime  equally  unnecessary  and  atro- 
cious, and  am  nevertheless  deprivedof  my  power. 
It  was  Smerdis  the  magus'  whom  the  divinity 
pointed  out  to  me  in  my  dream,  and  who  has 

1  Smp:dUt  the  magUM.'}~'Mr  Richardson,  in  his  Dis- 
Bertation  on  the  Language,  &c.  of  Eastern  Nations,  spealc. 
ing  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
history  of  Persia,  makes  the  folloMring  remarks. 

From  this  period  (610  before  Christ)  UU  the  Macedonian 
conqaest,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Persians  as  given 
as  by  the  Greelcs,  and  the  history  of  the  Persians  as 
written  by  themselves.  Between  these  classes  of  writers 
we  might  naturally  expect  some  difference  of  facts,  but 
we  should  as  naturally  look  for  a  few  great  lines  which 
mtgiit  mark  some  similarity  of  story :  yet  from  every 
research  which  I  hare  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  tlwre 
seems  to  bo  nearly  as  much  reeemblanco  between  the 
annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as  between  the  European 
and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire.  Hie  names 
and  numbers  of  their  kings  have  no  analogy;  and  in  re. 
gard  to  the  most  splendid  fiacto  of  the  Greek  historians, 
the  Persians  are  entirely  sUent  We  have  no  mention  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia  who  in  the 
events  of  his  reign  can  apparently  be  forced  into  asimiU. 
tude.  We  have  no  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  i  not  a  syllable 
of  Cambyses,  or  of  his  frantic  expedition  against  theEthio. 
plans.  Smerdis  Ifagus,  and  the  succession  of  Darius,  tlie 
son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  are  to  the 
Persians  circum^^noes  equally  unknown,  as  the  nnmer. 
ous  assassinations  recorded  by  the  Greeks,  Sec 

To  do  away,  at  least  in  part,  any  impression  to  the 
pr<gudii«  of  Grecian  history,  which  may  be  made  by  per. 
using  the  above  remarks  of  Mr  Richardson,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  the  following  sentiments  of  Mr  Gibbon. 

**  So  little  has  been  preserved  of  eastern  history  before 
Mahomet,  that  the  modem  Persians  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  victory  of  S^ior,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 


The  inrident  here  mentioned  b  the  victory  of  Sapor 
over  Valerian  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity.  This  happened  in 
the  year  SOO  of  the  Christian  era.  Mahomet  was  bom 
in  the  year  sn\  of  the  same  era;  if,  therefore,  Mr  Gib- 
bon*s  observation  be  well  founded,  which  it  appears  to 
be,  Mr  Rkdiardson's  objections  iall  to  the  grouiid.^r. 


now  taken  arms  against  me.  Things 
thus  circumstanced,  it  becomes  you  to  i 
ber  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  is  actually 
dead,  and  that  the  two  magi,  one  with  whom  I 
left  the  care  of  my  household,  and  Smerdis  las 
brother,  are  the  men  who  now  claim  your  obe- 
dience. He,  whose  office  it  would  have  been  to 
have  revenged  on  these  magi  any  injuries  done 
to  me,  has  unworthily  perished  by  those  who 
were  nearest  to  him :  but  since  he  is  no  more, 
I  must  now  tell  you,  O  Persians!  what  I 
would  have  you  do  when  I  am  dead — I  entreat 
you  all,  by  diose  gods  who  watch  over  kings, 
and  chiefly  you  who  are  of  the  race  of  the 
Achemenides,  that  you  will  never  permit  this 
empire  to  revert  to  the  Medes.  If  by  any 
stratagem  they  shall  have  seized  it,  by  stratagem 
do  yoo  recover  it  If  they  have  by  force  ob- 
tained it,  do  you  by  force  wrest  it  from  them. 
If  you  shall  obey  my  advice,  may  the  earth  give 
you  its  fruits  in  abundance ;  nwy  you  ever  be 
free,  and  your  wives  and  your  flocks  prolific  ! 
If  you  do  not  obey  me,  if  you  neither  recover 
nor  attempt  to  recover  the  empire,  may  the  re- 
verse of  my  wishes  befall  you,  and  may  every 
Persian  meet  a  fate  like  mine  !** 

LXVI.  Cambyses  having  thus  spoken,  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes.  When  the  Persians 
saw  the  king  thus  involved  in  sorrow,  they  tore 
their  garments,  and  expressed  their  grief  aloud« 
After  a  very  short  interval,  the  bone  became 
infected,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  mortified,  and 
death  ensued.  Thus  died  Cambyses  son  of 
Cyrus,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  fi^-e 
months,"  leaving  no  offspring,  male  or  female. 
The  Persians  who  were  present  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  magi  had  assumed  the  su- 
preme authority,  biit  rather  believed  that  what 
Cambyses  had  asserted  concerning  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  that 
prince,  and  his  wish  to  excite  the  general  ani- 
mosity  of  the  Persians  against  him.  They 
were,  therefore,  generally  satisfied  that  it  was 
really  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  To  which  they  were 
the  more  inclined,  because  Prexaspes  afterwards 
positively  denied  that  he  had  put  Smerdis  to 
death.  When  Cambyses  was  dead,  he  could 
not  safely  have  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the 
son  of  Cyrus. 

LXVII.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the 
magus,  by  the  favour  of  his  name,  pretending 

2  5«Mnjrear«aiMf>MMofiM«.3— Clemens  Alexandrian 
makes  him  reign  ten  years.— LareAer. 
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to  be  Smerdisy  the  ton  of  Cynis,  reigned  in 
security  during  the  seven  months  which  com- 
pleted  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 
^n  this  period  he  distinguished  the  various  de- 
^  pendents  on  his  power  by  his  great  munificence, 
so  that  after  his  death  he  was  seriously  regret- 
ted by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  except  the 
Persians.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  pub- 
lishing every  where  an  edict  which  exempted 
his  subjects  for  the  space  of  three  years  both 
from  tribute  and  military  service. 

L XVII I.  In  the  eighth  month  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  following  manner:  Otanes,  son 
of  Phamaspes,  was  of  the  first  rank  of  the 
Persians,  both  with  regard  to  birth  andaffluence. 
This  nobleman  was  the  first  who  suspected  that 
this  was  not  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and 
was  induced  to  suppose  who  he  really  was,  from 
his  never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his  not 
inviting  any  of  the  nobles  to  his  presence. 
Suspicious  of  the  imposture,  he  took  these 
-measures: — He  had  a  daughter  named  Phie- 
dyma,  who  had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  and 
whom,  with  the  other  wives  of  the  late  king, 
the  usurper  had  taken  to  himself.  Otanes  sent 
a  message  to  her,  to  know  whether  she  cohabited 
with  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  with  any 
other  person.  She  returned  for  answer,  **  that 
she  could  not  tell,  as  she  had  never  seen  Smer- 
dis, the  son  of  Cyrus,  nor  did  she  know  the 
person  with  whom  she  cohabited."  Otanes 
sent  a  second  time  to  his  daughter :  **  If,*'  says 
he,  "  you  do  not  know  the  person  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  inquire  of  Atossa  who  it  is  with 
whom  you  and  she  cohabit,  for  she  must  neces- 
sarily  know  her  brother.'*  To  which  she  thus 
replied,  "  I  can  neither  speak  to  Atossa,  nor 
indeed  see  any  of  the  women  that  live  ^ith  him. 
Since  this  person,  whoever  he  is,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  women  have  all  been  kept  separate.  * 

3  Kept  «;para<&3~Chardiii,  ipeakiiig  of  the  death  uf  a 
king  of  Penia,  and  the  intempeTate  grief  of  hia  mves^says, 
that  tfaa  reaaon  why  the  women  on  surh  occasions  are  so 
deeply  afflicted,  is  not  only  for  the  ion  of  the  Idng  their  hus- 
band,  bat  for  the  loss  of  that  shadow  of  liberty  which  they 
enjoyed  daring  his  life ;  for  no  sooner  i«  the  prince  laid 
in  his  tomb,  but  they  are  all  shut  up  in  particular  houses. 
ToomefcRt  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  tlie  women  whom  he  honoured  with  hia 
embraces,  and  tlieir  eldest  daughters,  are  remored  into 
the  old  seraglio  at  Constantinople ;  the  younger  are 
aometlmes  left  for  the  new  emperor,  or  are  married  to 
theboshaa 

It  appears  that  in  the  east  from  the  remotest  times  fe- 
males  have  been  jealously  secluded  from  the  other  sex. 
Nerertheless,  we  learn  from  modem  travellers,  that  this 
la  done  with  some  restrictions,  and  tliat  they  are  not  on!  y 
anIlBffed  tooonunimicate  with  each  other,  but  on  certain 


LXIX.  This  reply  more  and  more  justified 
the  suspicions  of  Otanes ;  he  sent,  therefore,  a 
third  time  to  his  daughter:  "  My  daughter,"  he 
observed,  "  it  becomes  you,  who  are  nobly  bom, 
to  engage  in  a  dangerous  enterprize,  when  your 
father  commands  you.  If  this  Smerdis  *  be  not 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  man  whom  I  suspect, 
he  ought  not,  possessing  your  person,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia,  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Do  this,  therefore— when  next  you  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  bed,  and  shall  observe  that  he  is 
asleep,  examine  whether  he  has  any  ears ;  if  he 
has,  you  may  be  secure  you  are  with  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  if  he  has  not,  it  can  be 
no  other,  than  Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi."  To 
this  Pheedyma  replied,  "  That  she  would  obey 
him,  notwithstanding  the  danger  she  incurred  ; 
being  well  assured,  that  if  he  had  no  ears,  and 
should  discover  her  in  endeavouring  to  know 
this,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death."  Cy- 
rus had  in  his  life-time  deprived  this  Smerdis 
of  his  ears '  for  some  atrocious  crime. 

days  to  leave  the  haram  or  serai^o,  and  take  their  amuse- 
ments abroad. 

Where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed,  each,  it  should 
seem  ftom  Tonmefort,  has  a  distinct  and  separate  apart- 
ment **  I  was  extremely,  at  a  loss,"  says  he,  *'  how  to 
behave  to  the  great  men  of  the  east,  when  I  was  called 
in,  and  visited,  as  a  physician,  the  apartments  of  their 
wives.  Tliese  apartments  are  just  like  the  dormitories 
of  our  religions,  and  at  every  door  I  found  an  arm  covered 
with  gauze,  thrust  out  through  a  small  loop-hole,  made 
on  purpose :  at  first  I  fancied  they  were  arms  of  wood  or 
brass,  to  serve  for  sconces  to  light  up  candles  in  at  night ; 
but  it  surprised  me  when  I  was  told  that  I  roust  cure  the 

I  persons  to  whom  these  arms  belonged.*'  The  easterns 
listen  with  much  astonishment  to  the  femiliarity  pre- 
vailing betwixt  the  sexes  in  Europe.  When  told  that 
no  evil  results  from  this,  they  answer  with  a  proverb, 
**  Bring  butter  too  near  the  fire,  and  you  will  hardly  keep 
it  from  melthig.**— r. 

4  IftM*  5fn«r<fif.3— That  Cambyses  was  the  Ahasue- 
rus,  and  Smerdis  the  Artaxerxes,  that  obstructed  the 
work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  they  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  bo  the  kings  of  Persia  that  reigned 
between  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  time  of  that  Darius 
by  whose  decree  the  temple  was  finlslied ;  but  that  Darius 
being  I>arius  Hystaspes,  and  none  reigning  between  Cy. 
rus  and  that  Darius  in  Persia,  but  Cambyses  and  Smerdis, 
it  must  follow  from  hence,  that  none  but  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  could  bo  the  Abasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  who 
are  said  in  fion  to  have  put  a  stop  to  this  work.— 
Frideaux. 

b  Tki$  Smerdit  of  hi*  ear«.3— The  discovery  of  tUs  im- 
posture  was  long  celebrated  in  Persia  as  an  annual  festi- 
vaL  By  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  magians 
then  made,  it  was  called  magophonia.  It  was  also  from 
this  time  that  they  first  had  the  name  of  magians,  nhich 
signified  the  cropt-eared,  which  was  then  given  them  on 
account  of  this  impostor,  who  was  thus  cropt  Mige. 
gush  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  in  use, 
one  that  had  his  ears  cropt ;  and  from  a  ring-leader  of 

I  that  sect  who  was  thus  cropt,  the  author  of  the  famous 
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Phsdyma  complied  in  all  respects  with  the 
injunctions  of  her  father.  The  wives  of  the 
Persians  sleep  with  their  husbands  by  turns.  ^ 
When  this  lady  next  slept  with  the  magus,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a  profound  sleep,  she 
tried  to  touch  his  ears,  and  being  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  he  had  none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
she  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  father. 

LXX.  Otanes  instantly  revealed  the  secret 
to  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  two  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Persians,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
depend,  and  who  had  themselves  suspected  the 
imposture.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  dis- 
close the  business  to  the  fiiend  in  whom  he 
most  confided.  Otanes  therefore  chose  Inta. 
phernes ;  Gobryas,  Megabyzus  ;  and  Aspathi. 
nes,  Hydames.  The  conspirators  being  thus 
six  in  number,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  arrived 
at  Susa,  from  Persia,  where  his  father  was  gov- 
ernor :  when  they  instantly  agreed  to  make  him 
also  an  associate. 

L  X  X  I.  These  seven  met,'  and  after  mutual 
vows  of  fidelity  consulted  together.  As  soon 
as  Darius  was  to  speak,  he  thus  addressed  his 
confederates  :  "  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  death 
of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  magus,  were  circumstances  known  only 
to  myself;  and  my  immediate  purpose  in  com. 
ing  here,  was  to  accomplish  the  U6urper*s  death. 
But  since  you  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  I  think  that  all  delay  will  be  dangerous, 
and  that  we  should  instantly  execute  our  inten- 
tipns.'^  "Son  of  Hystaspes,*'  replied  Otanes, 
*'  bom  of  a  noble  parent,  jwu  seem  the  inheri- 
tor of  your  father*8  virtue ;  nevertheless,  be  not 
precipitate,   but  let  us  enter  on  this  business 


Arabic  lexicon  called  Camus,  tells  us  they  had  ail  this 
name  given  them;  and  what  Herodotus  and  Justin,  and 
other  authors,  write  of  this  Smerdis,  plainly  shows  that 
he  was  the  mun.—Prideaux. 

1  The  wiret  of  the  Persian*  sleep  ttith  their  huAands 
by  ^Mnu.  3— By  the  Mahometan  law,  the  Persians,  Turks, 
and  indeed  all  true  believers,  are  permitted  to  have  wives 
of  tlvee  different  descriptions ;  those  whom  they  espouse, 
those  whom  they  hire,  and  those  whom  they  purchase. 
Of  the  first  Idnd  they  are  limited  to  four,  of  tlie  two  hMt 
they  nwy  have  as  many  as  they  please  or  ran  afford. 
Amongst  the  singularities  sanctified  by  the  Alcoran,  the 
following  is  not  the  least;  a  woman  legally  espoused 
may  insist  on  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  if  he  is  impo. 
tent,  if  he  is  given  to  unnatural  ei^joyment,  or,  to  use 
Toumefort'a  expression,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  tribute 
upon  Thursday  and  Friday  night,  widch  are  the  times 
consecrated  to  the  coi\)ugal  duties.— T. 

2  These  senen  >n«/.]— Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who 
afterwards  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Romans,  was  de. 
scendcd  from  one  of  those  oonspiraton :  see  book  vii 
clutp.  iL'-^Lareker. 


with  caution :  for  my  own  put,  I  am  averse  to 
undertake  any  things  till  we  shall  liave  strengtk- 
ened  our  party."  "  My  friends^**  resunei 
Darius,  **  if  you  follow  the  advice  of  Otaaes, 
your  ruin  is  inevitable.  The  hope  of  rewtl 
will  induce  some  one  to  betray  your  de^pa 
to  the  magus.  An  enterprise  like  this  sbouU 
be  accomplished  by  yourselves,  disdaining  sS 
assistance.  But  since  you  have  revealed  tbt 
secret,  and  added  me  to  your  party,  let  us  tbi« 
very  day  put  our  designs  in  ezecutioa  ;  for  I 
dedare,  if  this  day  pass  without  our  fulfiUioir 
our  intentions,  no  one  shall  to-morrow  betny 
me ;  I  will  myself  disclose  the  cx>iiflpifacy  to 
the  magus." 

LXX II.  When  Otanes  observed  the  ardoiir 
of  Darius ;  "  Since,"  he  replied,  "  you  will  net 
suffer  us  to  defer,  but  precipitate  us  to  the  ter. 
mination  of  our  purpose,  explain  how  we  shall 
obtain  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  attack  xht 
usurpers.  That  there  are  guards  regularij 
stationed,  if  you  have  not  seen  them  yourself. 
you  must  have  knovm  from  others  ;  how  shall 
we  elude  these  ?"  "  There  are  many  ciicuaw 
stances,  Otanes,"  returned  Darius,  **  which  we 
cannot  so  well  explain  by  our  words  as  by  our 
actions.  There  are  others  which  may  be  flaadc 
very  plausible  by  words,  but  are  capable  of  no 
splendour  in  the  execution.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  pass  the 
guards ;  who  amongst  them  will  not  be  inopeU> 
ed  by  reverence  of  our  persons,  or  fear  of  our 
authority,  to  admit  us?  Besides  this,  I  am 
furnished  with  an  undeniable  excuse;  I  can  say 
that  I  am  just  arrived  from  Persia,  and  hare 
business  from  my  father  with  the  king.  If  a 
falsehood  must  be  spoken,*  let  it  be  so.      They 


3  If  a  falsehood  must  be  spoken."}— 'm»  moralitT,  mys 
Larcher,  is  not  rery  rigid ;  but  It  oaglit,  he  conlisiues. 
to  be  remembered,  that  Herodotus  ia  heiv  TrmMnpr  of 
falsehood  which  operatea  to  no  «m»1b  injury.  Bryasit,  «>a 
the  contnry,  remarks,  that  we  may  reat  aawm-gd  tkcsr 
are  the  author's  oira  sentiments,  though  altrihutpd  to 
another  person ;  hence  he  adds,  we  most  wit  wonde*-  IS 
his  verachy  be  somettmes  called  in  qoealioD.  B«t  when 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  first  rudfanenta  of  IVtvian 
educaUon  was  to  speak  the  truth,  the  little  scrapie  wrirh 
which  Darius  here  adopts  a  falaehood,  must  appcw  ren 
remarkable.  Upon  this  sul^ect  of  sincerity,  Lor^  Sfaaftec. 
bury  has  some  very  carious  rrmarlca.  The  ehipf  of 
ancient  critics,**  says  he,  **  extobi  Homer  abore  all  thlt^ 
for  understanding  how  to  lie  in  perfection.  His  K*^  ar. 
cording  to  that  master *s  opinion  and  the  judgment  <4 
tlie  gravest  and  most  venerable  writers,  were  in  them- 
selves the  Jnstest  moral  truths,  and  cxhtbltive  of  th<*  he«t 
doctrine  and  instruction  in  life  and  mannem**  It  is  n  «^ 
remarked  by  one  of  the  andents,  though  I  do  not  ren.«fn. 
ber  which,  that  a  riolation  of  truth  bnplles  a  cmrtcmpi 
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vrho  are  sincere,  and  they  who  are  not,  have 
the  same  object  in  view.  Falsehood  is  prompt- 
ed by  views  of  interest,  and  the  hinguage  of 
truth  is  dictated  by  spme  promised  benefit,  or 
the  hope  of  inspiring  confidence.  So  that,  in 
fact,  these  are  only  two  different  paths  to  the 
same  end :  if  no  emolument  were  proposed,  the 
sincere  man  would  be  false,  and  the  false  man 
sincere.  As  to  the  guards,  he  who  suffers  us 
to  pass  shall  hereaf^r  be  remembered  to  his 
advantage ;  he  who  opposes  us  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy :  let  us,  therefore,  now  hasten  to  the 
pcUaoe,  and  execute  our  purpose.** 

LXXIII.  When  he  had  finished,  Gobryas 
spake  as  follows :  "  My  friends,  to  recover  the 
empire  will  indeed  be  glorious ;  but  if  we  fail, 
it  will  be  nobler  to  die,  than  for  Persians  to 
live  in  subjection  to  a  Mede,  and  he  too  de^ 
prived  of  his  ears.  You  who  were  present  at 
the  last  hours  of  Cambyses,  cannot  butremem* 
her  the  imprecations  which  he  uttered  against 
the  Persians  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  the  empire.  We  then  refused  him  at- 
tention, thinking  him  influenced  by  malignity 
and  resentment ;  but  now  I  at  least  second  the 
proposal  of  Darius,  nor  would  I  have  this  as- 
sembly break  up,  but  to  proceed  instantly 
against  the  magus.'*  The  sentiment  of  Go- 
hryas  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

LXXIV.  During  the  interval  of  this  con- 
sultation, the  two  magi  had  together  determined 
to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes :  they  were 
aware  that  he  had  been  injured  by  Cambyses, 
who  had  slain  his  son  with  an  arrow ;  and  that 
he  alone  was  privy  to  the  death  of  Smerdisj  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  having  been  his  executioner; 
they  were  conscious  also  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians.  They  accordingly 
sent  for  him,  and  made  him  the  most  liberal 
promises ;  they  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
on  no  account  disclose  the  falkcy  which  they 
practised  on  the  Persians ;  and  diey  promised 
him,  in  reward  of  his  fidelity,  rewards  without 
number.  Prexaspes  engaged  to  comply  with 
their  wishes ;  they  then  told  him  of  their  in- 
tention  to  assemble  the  Persians  beneath  the 


of  God,  and  few  of  man.  Yet  the  gravest  of  oar  momlisti 
and  dirinet  hare  allowed  that  there  may  be  oocasioDa  in 
wUdi  a  deviation  from  striet  truth  is  venial.— 7*. 

Title  morality  Is  not  only  not  very  rigid,  as  Larcher 
affirms,  hnt  it  eontradicts  one  of  the  moet  important  ob. 
jecta  in  the  education  of  the  Persians,  the  speeJcing  truth, 
whi«*h  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  in  more  places  than  one, 
was  not  frequently  vlohited,  though  in  Persian  discipline 
strongly  enforced. 


tower*  which  was  the  royal  residence,  from 
whence  they  desired  him  to  declare  aloud  that  he 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia  was  Smer- 
dis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  no  other.  They  were 
induced  to  this  measure,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  great  authority  of  Prexaspes,  and  because 
he  had  frequently  declared  that  he  had  never  put 
Smerdis,  ^e  son  of  Cyrus,  to  death,  but  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

LXXV.  Prexaspes  agreed  to  comply  with 
all  that  they  proposed ;  the  magi  accordingly 
assembled  the  Persians,  and  leading  Prexaspes 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  commanded  him  to 
make  an  oration.  He,  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  promises  he  had  made,  recited 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Cyrus,  begin- 
ning with  Acbaemenes.  When  he  came  to 
Cynia  himself,  he  enumerated  the  services 
which  that  prince  had  rendered  the  Persians. 
He  then  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth, 
excusing  himself  for  concealing  it  so  long,  from 
the  danger  which  the  revealing  it  would  have 
incurred,  but  that  it  ^'as  now  forced  from  him. 
He  assured  them  that  he  actually  had  killed 
Smerdis,  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  and  that 
the  magi  now  exercised  the  sovereign  authority. 
When  he  had  imprecated  many  curses^  upon 


4  Beneath  the  tower.y-Thia  was  the  citadel  An. 
dently  the  kings  lodged  here  for  security.  In  dmp. 
IxvilL  Herodotus  observes  that  the  magus  would  not  stir 
from  the  citadel ;  and  in  chap.  Ixxix.  he  says  that  the 
conspirators  left  behind  in  the  citadel  such  of  their  friends 
as  were  wounded  in  attacking  the  magL— LarcA^i*. 

5  Imprecated mat^  eur$ei.'}-'ln  ancient  times,  and 
amongst  the  Orientals  in  particular,  these  kind  of  im. 
precations  were  very  frequent,  and  supposed  to  have  an 
extraordinary  influence.  Tlie  curse  of  a  father  was 
believed  to  bo  particularly  fatal;  and  the  furies  were 
always  thought  to  execute  the  imprecations  of  parents 
upon  disobedient  children :  see  th^  stories  of  CEdipus  and 
Theseus.  Wlien  Joshua  destroyed  Jericho,  he  impre- 
cated  a  severe  curse  upon  whoever  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  it  This  was,  however,  at  a  distant  period  of 
time  acoompUshed.  We  have  two  examples  of  solemn 
impreeations  on  record,  which  have  always  been  deemed 
worthy  of  attention.  Tlie  one  occurred  in  ancient 
Rome :  when  Craesus,  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  pre. 
pared  to  make  an  expedition  against  the  Pnrthians.  The 
tribune  Ateius  waited  for  him  at  the  gates  of  the  dty 
with  an  altar,  a  fire,  and  a  sacrifice  ready  prepared,  and 
with  the  most  horrid  solemnity  devoted  him  to  destnie. 
tion.  The  other  example  is  more  modem,  it  is  the  im. 
precation  which  Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian  philoao. 
pher,  uttered  against  his  son.  As  it  is  less  generally 
known,  I  shall  recite  itat  length :  Averroes  was  one  day 
seriously  conversing  with  some  grave  friends,  when  hia 
son,  in  a  riotous  manner,  intruded  himself,  accompanied 
by  some  diss<dute  companions.  The  old  man,  viewing 
him  with  great  indignation,  spoke  two  verses  to  the 
following  eflbct :  **  Thy  own  beauties  could  not  content 
thee,  thou  has  stripped  the  wild  gout  of  his  beauties ; 
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tlie  Persians,  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  take  vengeance 
upon  the  usurpers,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
tower. — Such  was  the  end  of  Prezaspes,  a  man 
who  through  every  period  of  his  life  merited 
esteem.' 

LXXVL  The  seven  Persians,  hanng  de- 
termined instantly  to  attack  the  magi,  proceeded, 
after  imploring  the  aid  of  the  gods,  to  execute 
their  purpose.  They  were  at  first  ignorant  of 
what  related  to  the  fate  of  Prezaspes,  but  they 
learned  it  as  they  went  along.  They  withdrew 
for  a  while  to  deliberate  together ;  they  who 
sided  with  Otanes,  thought  that  their  enter. 
prixe  should  be  deferred,  at  least  during  the 
present  tumult  of  afiairs.  The  friends  of 
Darius,  on  the  contrary,  were  averse  to  any 
delay,  and  were  anxious  to  execute  what  they 
had  resolved  immediately.  Whilst  they  re- 
mained in  this  suspense,  they  observed  seven 
pair  of  hawks,*  which,  pursuing  two  pair  of 
vultures,  beat  and  severely  tore  them.  At  this 
sight  the  conspirators  came  immediatdy  into 
the  designs  of  Darius ;  and,  relying  on  the 
omen  of  the  birds,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
palace. 

LXXVII.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  it 
happened  as  Darius  had  foreseen.  The  guards, 
unsuspicious  of  what  was  intended,  and  awed 
by  their  dignity  '  of  rank,  who,  in  this  instance, 

find  thay  who  are  m  beandful  as  thyself  admire  thee. 
Thou  hast  got  his  wanton  heart,  his  lecherous  eyes,  and 
his  seoselesa  head ;  bat  to-morrow  thou  shalt  And  thy 
father  will  hare  his  pushing  horns.  Cursed  be  all  extra, 
vagandes :  when  I  was  young  I  sometimes  punished  my 
father,  now  I  am  old  I  cannot  punish  my  son ;  but  1  beg 
of  God  to  deprive  him  rather  of  life,  than  suffer  him  to 
be  diM)bedient.'*  It  is  related  that  the  young  man  died 
within  ten  montha— 7*. 

1  Merited  MfaMn.]— Upon  this  incident  M.  Larcher 
remarks,  that  this  last  noble  action  of  his  life  bat  iU 
corresponds  with  the  mean  and  dastardly  behariour 
which  Prexaspes  had  before  exhibited  to  the  murderer 
of  his  son. 

2  Seven  pair  o/AawXw.  3— The  superstition  of  the  an- 
dents,  with  respect  to  the  eight  or  flight  of  birds,  has 
often  exercised  the  sagacity  and  acatenesa  of  philoaophers 
and  scholars.  Some  birds  furnished  (miens  from  their 
chattering,  as  crows,  owls,  &c. ;  others  from  the  direc 
tlnn  in  which  Ihey  flew,  as  eagies,  ynltures,  hawka,  &c. 
An  eagle  seen  to  the  right  was  fortunate.— See  Homer. 
The  sight  of  an  eagle  was  supposed  to  foretel  to  Tarqoi. 
idus  Priscos,  tiiat  he  should  obtain  the  crown ;  It  pre. 
dieted  also,  the  conqnests  of  Alexander}  and  the  loss 
of  their  dominions  to  Tsrqoin  the  proud,  and  Dionyaias, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  innumerable  other  examples  must 
here  orciur  to  the  moat  common  reader.  A  raren  seen 
on  the  left  hand  was  anfortunate : 

Skp*  tinlam  ti*rft  pcadUIt  ab  Wl-m  corniz.— Firyl/. 

3  Aiped  by  their  dignity.y—Tlw  most  memorable  in- 


seemed  to  act  from  a  divine  impnlaey  witluet 
I  any  questions,  permitted  them  tx>  enter.  Am 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
palace,  they  met  with  eunuchs,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  the  royal  messengers ;  these  asked 
their  business,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened 
the  guards  for  suffering  them  to  enter.  On  tiMir 
opposing  their  fiirther  entrance,  the  eoaafMratDrs 
drew  their  sworda,  and  encouraging  each  other, 
put  the  eunuchs  to  death :  firom  hence  they  ie- 
Btantly  rushed  to  the  inner  iqiartments. 

LXXVIII.  Here  the  two  magi  hafypesed 
to  be,  in  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Prezaspes. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  tumult,  and  heard 
the  cries  of  the  eunuchs,  they  ran  towards  then, 
and  preparing  in  a  manly  manner  to  defend 
themselves,  the  one  seized  a  bow  and  the  other 
a  lance.  As  the  conspirators  drew  near  to  the 
attack,  the  bow  became  useless ;  but  the  other 
magus,  who  was  armed  with  the  lan<;e,  wounded 
Aspathines  in  the  thigh,  and  deprived  Intapher- 
nes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  though  the  blow  was  not 
fatal.  The  magus  who  foimd  his  bow  of  no 
service,  retreated  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  inio 
which  he  was  followed  by  Darius  and  Gobryas. 
This  latter  seized  the  magus  round  the  waist,' 
but  as  this  happened  in  the  dark,  Darius  stood 
in  hesitation,  fearing  to  strike,  lest  he  should 
wound  Gobryas.  When  Gobryas  perceived 
this,  he  inquired  why  he  was  thus  inactive: 
when  Darius  replied,  that  it  was  from  his  fear 
of  wounding  his  friend ;  "  Strike,*'  exdaioifed 


stance  in  history  of  the  effects  of  tMa  kind  of  fajpfeaainii, 
is  that  of  the  soldier  sent  into  the  prison  to  kill  Cains 
Marius:— The  story  is  related  at  length  by  Plutarch. 
When  the  man  entered  the  prison  with  his  sword  drawn, 
**  Fellow,"  exclaimed  the  stem  Roman,  "darest  tlna 
kill  Caius  Marins  F"  Upon  which  the  soldier  dmppcd  hk 
sword«  and  rushed  out  of  doors.  This  fact,  howprer, 
being  no  where  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  speaks  very 
largely  on  the  subject  of  Marina,  has  given  Dr  Mlddtecoai 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  is  a  fabulous  aarra. 
tion.— r. 

4  Round  the  icwiuf.]— Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  David  Risslo,  the  favourite  of  tiie  onfor. 
tunate  Mary  quecBof  Soots,  was  murdered.  RIasio  was 
at  supper  with  his  mistress,  attended  by  a  few  domestics, 
when  the  king,  who  had  chosen  thb  place  and  oppor. 
tanity  to  sattsfy  Ma  vengeance,  entered  tiw  apartmeBl 
with  Rathven  and  his  accomplices.  The  wretched  &. 
vourite,  conceiving  himself  the  victim  whose  death  waa 
required,  flew  for  protection  to  the  queen,  whom  he 
seised  round  the  waist  This  attitude  dki  not  save  him 
from  the  dagger  of  Ruthven ;  and  beftire  he  couM  be 
dragged  to  the  next  apartment,  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercing  his  body  with  fifty-six 
wounds.— See  the  account  in  RoberteonU  BiHory  efScoU 
land,  vol.  i.  aW— r. 
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Gobr3f«9,  **  though  you  should  pierce  both."-- 
Darius  instantly  complied,  and  ran  his  sword 
through  the  magus. 

LXXIX.  Having  thus  slain  the  magi,*  they 


5  Th§  magi.'y^lt  may  not  in  thla  place  be  impertinent, 
to  give  a  raodnct  accoont  of  the  magi  or  maguins,  as  ac 
l«cted  from  Tariooa  writers  on  the  snliJect  This  sect 
originating  in  the  East,  abominating  all  images,  worship. 
ped  God  only  by  lire.  Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there 
w«re  two  principles,  one  of  wliich  was  the  cause  of  all 
ffood,  the  other  the  cause  of  aUerlL  The  former  is  re. 
presented  by  light,  the  other  by  darkness,  and  that  from 
these  two  all  things  in  the  world  were  made.  The  good 
f^od  they  named  Yazdaa  or  Ormund ;  the  eyil  god.  Ah. 
raman;  the  former  k  by  the  Greeks  named  Oromasdes, 
the  latter  Arimanina.  Concerning  these  twogods,  some 
held  both  of  them  to  hare  been  from  eternity;  others 
contended  the  good  being  only  to  be  eternal,  the  other 
created:  both  agreed  hi  this,  that  there  will  be  a  con. 
tinoal  oppositkMi  between  these  two  till  the  end  of  the 
\viorld,  when  the  good  god  shall  oyerooroe  the  eril  god ; 
and  that  afterwards  each  shall  have  his  world  to  himself, 
tho  good  god  have  all  good  men  with  him,  the  evil  god 
aU  wicked  men.  Of  this  system,  Zoroaster  was  the  first 
founder,  whom  Hyde  and  FHdeaox  make  cotemporary 
with  Darios  Hystaspes,  but  whose  era,  as  appears  from 
Moyle,  the  Greek  writers  of  the  age  of  Darius  make 
many  hundred  years  before  their  own  time.  After  giv- 
ing a  concise  but  animated  aoooimt  of  the  theology  of  Zo. 
roaiter,  Mr  Gibbon  has  this  foolish  remark :  *<  Every  mode 
of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
human  mind,  most  exerdse  our  obedience,  by  enjoining 
practices  of  devotion  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason ; 
and  roust  acquire  our  esteem  by  inculcating  moral  duties, 
analogous  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts."  The  re. 
ligion  of  Zoroaster  was  abundantly  provided  witlw  the 
former,  and  possessed  Sk  suiliricnt  portion  of  the  hitter. 
At  the  age  of  puberty  the  faithful  Persian  was  invested 
with  a  mysterious  girdle,  from  wliich  moment  the  most 
indtfTerent  action  of  his  life  was  sanctified  by  prayers, 
ejaculations,  and  genuflexions,  the  omission  of  which 
was  agrievoos  sin.  The  moral  duties,  however,  were  re. 
quired  of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  lyho  wished  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  Arimanius,  or,  as  Mr  Gibbon  Avrites  it, 
Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormund,  or  Ormusd  in  a  bliss- 
ful eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.  In  the 
time  of  Theodnsius  the  younger,  the  Christians  eiOoyed^ 
a  full  toleration  in  Persia;  but  Abdas  indiscreetly  pnJl. 
tag  down  a  temple,  in  which  the  Persians  worshipped 
fire,  a  persecutiom  against  tlie  Christians  was  excited, 
and  prosecuted  ^ith  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  magi  are 
still  known  in  Persia,  under  the  name  of  parsi  or  parses ; 
their  superstition  is  contained  in  three  books,  named 
Zend,  Pazend,  and  Vestna,  said  by  themselves  to  bo  com. 
posed  by  Zerdascht,  whom  they  confound  with  the  pa. 
triarch  Abraham.  The  oriental  Christians  pretend,  that 
the  magi  who  adored  Jesns  Clirist,  were  disdples  of  Zo. 
roaster,  who  predicted  to  them  the  coming  of  the  Mes. 
siah,  and  the  new  star  which  appeared  at  his  birth.  Up. 
on  this  latter  sul\}ect  a  modem  writer  has  ingeniously 
remarked,  that  the  presents  which  the  magi  made  to 
Christ,  indicated  their  esteeming  him  a  royal  child,  not- 
withstanding his  mean  situation  and  appearance :  they 
gave  him  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  such  as  the 
qiK'pn  of  Sheba  presented  to  Solomon  in  his  glory. 
It  seems  afanost  linnecessary  to  add,  that  from  these 


instantly  cut  off  their  beads.  Their  two  friends 
who  were  wounded  were  left  behind,  as  well  to 
guard  the  citadel,  as  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  follow  them.  The  remaining  five  ran  out 
into  the  public  street,  having  the  heads  of  the 
magi  in  their  hands,  and  making  violent  outcries. 
They  called  aloud  to  the  Persians,  exphiining 
what  had  hf^pened,  and  exposing  the  heads  of 
the  usurpers ;  at  the  same  time,  whoever  of  the 
magi  appeared  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
Persians  hearing  what  these  seven  noblemen 
had  effected,  and  learning  the  imposture  prac- 
tised on  them  by  the  mogi,  were  seized  with  the 
desire  of  imitating  their  conduct  Sallying 
forth  with  drawn  swords,  they  killed  every 
magus  whom  they  met;  and  if  night  had  not 
checked  their  rage,  not  one  would  have  escaped. 
The  anniversary  of  this  day  the  Peraians  cele- 
brate with  great  solemnity :  the  festival  they 
observe  is  called  the  magophonia,  or  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  magi.  On  this  occasion  no  magus  is 
permitted  to  be  seen  in  public,  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  at  home. 

LXXX.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
and  an  interval  of  five  days  was  elapsed,  the 
conspirators  met  to  deliberate  on  the  situation 
of  affairs.  Their  sentiments,  as  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  however  .they  may  want  credit 
with  many  of  the  Greeks,  were  in  fact  as 
follows.— Otanes  recommended  a  republican 
form  of  government :  "  It  does  not,"  says  he, 
"  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  the  government  of 
Persia"  should  hereafter  be  intrusted  to  any 
individual  peraon,  this  being .  neither  popular 
nor  wise.  We  all  know  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  the  arrogance  of  Cambyses  proceeded, 
and  some  of  us  have  felt  its  influence.  Uow 
can  that  fonn  of  government  possibly  be  good, 
in  v/hich  an  individual  with  impunity  may  in- 
dulge his  passions,  and  which  is  apt  to  transport 


magi  or  roagians  the  English  word  magie  is  derived:— 
See  Prideaux,  Gibbon,  Bayle,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
and  Harmer*s  Observations  on  passages  of  Scripture.— 7*. 
6  Oo^emmeHt  of  P^rna.3— Machiavel,  reasoning  upon 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  upon  the  un. 
resisting  submission  which  Ids  successors  experienced 
from  the  Perahms,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  amongst  the 
ancient  Persians  there  was  no  distinction  of  nobility. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case;  and  what 
Mr  Hume  remarks  of  the  Florentine  secretary  was  un. 
doubtedly  true,  that  he  was  fin*  better  acquainted  with 
Roman  than  with  Greek  authors  .--.See  the  EMay  of  Mr 
Hume,  where  he  asserts  that  '*  Politics  may  be  reduced 
to  a  sdenoo ;"  with  his  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  contains  an  enumeration  of  various  Persian  noble« 
men  of  different  periods,  as  well  as  a  refutation  of  Ma. 
chiavePs  absurd  position  above  stated.— 7*. 
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even  the  best  of  men  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  ?  When  a  man,  naturally  envious,  at- 
tains greatness,  he  instantly  becomes  insolent : 
Insolence  and  jealousy  are  the  distinguishing 
vices  of  tyrants,  and  when  combined  lead  to 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  who  is  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power,  ought  indeed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  envy ;  but  we  know  by  fatal  exper- 
ience, that  the  contrary  happens.  We  know 
also,  that  the  worthiest  citizens  excite  the  jeal. 
ousy  of  tyrants,  who  are  pleased  only  with  the 
most  abandoned :  they  are  ever  promptto  listen 
to  the  voice  of  calumny.  If  we  pay  them  tem- 
perate respect,  they  take  umbrage  that  we  are 
not  more  profuse  in  our  attentions :  if  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  treated  seem  immo- 
derate,  they  call  it  adulation.  The  severest 
misfortune  of  all  is,  that  they  pervert  the  insti- 
tutions  of  their  country,  offer  violence  to  our 
females,  and  put  those  whom  they  dislike  to 
death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice.  But 
a  democracy  in  the  fint  place  bears  the  honour- 
able  name  of  an  equality ;'  the  disordera  which 
prevail  in  a  monarchy  cannot  there  take  place. 
The  magistrate  is  appointed  by  lot,  he  is  ac- 
countable for  his  administration,  and  whatever 
is  done  must  be  with  the  general  consent.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  monarchy  should 
be  abolished,  and  that,  as  every  thing  depends 
on  the  people,'  a  popular  government  should 
be  established,'* — Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Otanes. 

LXXXI.  Megabyzus,  however,  was  in- 
clined to  an  oligarchy ;  in  favour  of  which  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  **  All  that  Otanes  has 


t  E^iuaUfy.y^The  word  in  the  original  is  m^m^ih, 
\%'\Mk  means  equality  of  laws.  M.  Lardier  trendates  it 
litorelly  isonomio ;  but  in  JE^ish,  as  we  have  no  anthor. 
ity  for  the  use  of  it,  isonomy  would  perh^M  seem  pedan. 
tic  The  following  passage  frmn  Lord  Shaftesbury  fully 
explains  the  word  in  question.— Speaking  of  the  Influence 
of  tyranny  on  the  arts,  "  The  high  spirit  of  tragedy," 
•ays  he,  "  can  ill  subsist  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
wanting.**  The  genius  of  this  poetry  consists  in  the 
llrely  repre8<>ntation  of  the  disorders  and  misery  of  the 
great ;  to  the  end  that  the  people,  and  those  of  a  lower 
condition,  may  be  taught  the  better  to  content  them, 
selves  with  privacy,  eqjoy  their  safer  state,  and  prise 
the  rfuatihf  and  Justice  of  their  guardian  laws.— r. 

2  Every  thing  depends  on  the  peopb.y-ln  this  place 
the  fisvourate  adage  of  Vox  populi  rox  Dei,  must  occur 
to  every  reader;  the  truth  of  which,  as  far  as  power  is 
concerned,  is  certainly  indisputable ;  bat  with  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  the  sentiment  of  Horace  may  be  more 
pecorely  vindicated : 

Interdnm  ral|pii  nctam  tU*!,  ctt  uU  ptccal. 
Which  Pope  happUy  renders. 

The  pM|4cti  vdca  to  odd; 

It  U,  md  it  is  nal.  Um  voIc«  oTGod^r. 


uiiged,  concerning  the  extirpation  of  tyniuiy, 
meets  with  my  entire  approbation  ;  but  whe^ 
he  recommends  the  supreme  autfaoiity  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  people,  he  seems  to  me  Co  or 
in  the  extreme.  Tumultuous  aasemUics  of 
the  people  are  never  distinguished  by  wiadom, 
always  by  insolence ;  neither  can  mnj  thing  be 
possibly  more  preposterous,  than  to  fly  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  individual  to  the  intemperate 
caprice  of  the  vulgar.  Whatever  &  tyrant  un- 
dertakes, has  the  merit  of  previous  oonoert  and 
design ;  but  the  people  are  always  rash  and  ig- 
norant. And  how  can  they  be  otherwise,  who 
are  uninstructed,  and  with  no  internal  sense " 
of  what  is  good  and  right  ?  Destitute  of  judg- 
ment, their  actions  resemble  the  violence  of  a 
torrent.*  To  me,  a  democracy  seems  to  in- 
volve the  ruin  of  our  country:  let  us,  there- 
fore, intrust  the  government  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, selected  for  their  talents  and  their  vir- 
tues. Let  us  constitute  a  part  of  these  our- 
selves, and  from  the  exercise  of  authority  so 
deposited,  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  the 
happiest  events.** 


S  No  intemal  Miue.]— The  original  is  somewhat  per- 
plexed; but  tlie  acute  Valcnaer,  by  readii^  Msifc 
for  MXfiiw,  at  once  removes  all  dilBculty.— r. 

4  l%eir  aetiom  resemble  the  violence  of  ^  torreuLy— 
Upon  the  subject  of  popular  Msemblies,  the  foUouii^ 
remarks  of  M.  de  Lohne  seem  very  ingenious  as  ireil  as 
Just 

'*  Those  who  compose  a  popular  assembly  are  not  sr. 
tuated,  in  the  ooiu-se  of  their  deliberations,  by  any  clev 
or  precise  view  of  any  present  or  positive  personal  int^r. 
est  As  they  see  themselves  lost  as  it  were  fn  the  crom^ 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the  same  foac. 
tion  with  themselves ;  as  they  know  that  their  indi. 
vidual  vote  will  make  no  change  in  the  public  reeolatioa, 
and  that  to  whatever  side  they  may  incline,  the  general 
result  will  nevertheless  be  the  same,  they  do  not  under- 
take  to  inquire  how  far  the  things  proposed  to  then 
agree  with  tlie  whole  of  the  laws  already  in  being,  or 
with  the  present  drccunstances  of  the  state.  As  few 
among  thom  have  previously  considered  the  snlijccts  <m 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  determine,  very  few  carry 
along  with  them  any  opinion  or  inclination  of  their  own, 
and  to  which  they  are  resolved  to  adhere:  As,  how- 
ever,  it  is  necessary  at  last  to  come  to  some  reaolntion, 
the  m^jor  part  of  them  are  determined,  by  reasons 
which  they  would  blush  to  pay  any  regard  to  on  nracfa  less 
serious  occasions :  an  unusual  sight,  a  change  of  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  assembly,  a  sudden  disturbance,  a  rumour, 
are,  amidst  the  general  want  of  a  spirit  of  dedsion,  the 
tuffieient  ratio  of  the  determination  of  the  greatest  part ; 
and  from  this  assemblage  of  separate  wills,  thus  formed, 
hastily  and  without  reflection,  a  general  will  results, 
which  b  alto  without  reflectioa**->CoiMlito<Mm  of  Eng. 
land,  850,  251. 

Quod  enhn  fretum,  quern  Euripum,  to{  motns,  tantM 
et  tarn  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quaiw 
tas  perturbationes  et  quantos  sBstiis  habet  ratio  cooiilio- 
nun.— Ci'rero  Orat.  pro  Mureena. 
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LXXXII.  Darius  was  the  third  who  de- 
livered his  opinion.  **  The  sentinients  of 
Megabyzus/*  he  observed,  <'  as  they  relate  to  a 
popular  government,  are  unquestionably  wise 
and  just;  but  firom  his  opinion  of  an  oligarchy, 
I  totally  dissent.  Supposing  the  three  differ- 
ent  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  demo- 
cracy, and  an  oligarchy,  severally  to  prevail  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
monarchy  has  greatly  the  advantage.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  government  of 
an  individual  eminent  for  his  virtue.  He  will 
not  only  have  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of 
bis  subjects,  but  his  resolutions  will  be  cau. 
tiously  concealed  from  the  public  enemies  of 
the  state.  In  an  oligarchy,  the  majority  who 
have  the  care  of  the  state,  though  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue  for  the  public  good,  will 
De  the  objects  of  mutual  envy  and  dislike.' 
Every  individual  will  be  anxious  to  extend  his 
own  personal  importance,  from  which  will  pro- 
ceed faction,  sedition,  and  bloodshed.  The 
sovereign  power  coming  by  these  means  to  the 
oands  of  a  single  person,  constitutes  the  strong- 
est argument  to  prove  what  form  of  govem- 
nient  is  best  Whenever  the  people  possess 
the  supreme  authority,  disorders  in  the  state  are 
unavoidable :  such  disorders  introduced  in  a  re- 
public, do  not  separate  the  bad  and  the  profli- 
gate from  each  other,  they  unite  them  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  connection.  They  who  mu- 
tually  injure  the  state,  mutually  support  each 
other :  this  evil  exists  till  some  individual,  as- 
suming authority,  suppresses  the  sedition :  he 
of  course  obtains  popular  admiration,  which 
ends  in  his  becoming  the  sovereign  ;^  and  this 
again  tends  to  prove,  that  a  monarchy  is  of  all 
governments  the  most  excellent.  To  compre- 
hend all  that  can  be  said  at  once,  to  what  are 
we  indebted  for  our  liberty ;  did  we  derive  it 
from  the  people,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  individual  ? 
For  my  own  part,  as  we  were  certainly  indebt- 
ed to  one  man  for  freedom,  I  think  that  to  one 
alone  the  government  should  be  intrusted. 
Neither  can  we  without  danger  change  the 
customs  of  our  country.'* 

LXXXIII.  Such  were  the  three  different 
opinions  delivered,  the  latter  of  which  was  ap- 
proved by  four  out  of  the  seven.  •   When  Ota- 

5  Ends  in  his  becoming  th»  mwreign.l'-lt  is  probable 
that  the  ascendant  of  ono  man  over  mnltitudea  began 
daring  a  state  of  war,  where  the  anperiority  of  courage 
Mkd  of  gvniua  diacoTera  itaelf  raost  visibly,  where  unan. 
Imity  and  concert  are  moat  requisite,  and  where  the  per- 
nidoos  effects  of  disorder  are  most  aenaibly  felt— Hunm. 

0F(nirotilo/l&eMO9a.>-Thl8  nu\}orlty  certainly  dcdd- 


nes  saw  his  desire  to  establish  an  equality  in 
Persia,  rejected,  he  spoke  thus  :  **  As  it  seems 
determined  that  Persia  shall  be  governed  by  one 
person,  whether  chosen  among  ourselves  by  lot, 
or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  by  some 
other  method,  you  shall  have  no  opposition  from 
me :  I  am  equally  averse  to  govern  or  obey.  I 
therefore  yield,  on  condition  that  no  one  of  you 
shall  ever  reign  over  me,  or  any  of  my  pos« 
terity.*'  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  assenting 
to  this,  he  made  no  farther  opposition,  but  re- 
tired from  the  assembly.  At  the  present  period 
this  is  the  only  family  in  Persia  which  retains 
its  liberty,  for  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  not 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  their  country. 

L XX XIV.  The  remaining  six  noblemen 
continued  to  consult  about  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  electing  a  king;  and  they  severally  de- 
termined, that  if  the  choice  should  fall  upon 
any  of  themselves,  Otanes  himself  and  all  his 
posterity  should  be  annually  presented  with  a 
Median  habit,'  as  well  as  with  every  other 

ed  In  favour  of  that  species  of  government  which  is  most 
simple  and  natural ;  and  whidi  would  be,  if  always  vested 
in  proper  hands,  the  best :  but  the  abuse  of  absolute 
power  is  so  probable,  and  so  destructive,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary by  all  means  to  guard  against  it  Aristotle  incUnea 
to  tiie  opinion  of  those,  who  esteem  a  mixed  government 
the  best  that  can  be  deviaed.  Of  this  they  consider  tha 
LacedsDmonian  constitution  a  good  specimen ;  the  kings 
connecting  it  with  monarchy,  the  senate  with  oligarchy, 
and  the  ephori  and  syaaytia  with  democracy.— ^n«t  Pel 
1.  ii.  cap.  4  Modem  speculators  onthia8ul:ject,  with  one 
accord,  allow  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  itstands 
at  present,  to  be  a  much  more  judidous  and  perfect  mix- 
ture  of  the  three  powers,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to 
check  and  coimterbalance  each  other,  without  impeding 
that  action  of  the  whole  machine,  whidi  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  sixth  book  of  Polybins 
opens  with  a  dissertation  on  the  diilerent  forms  of  gov. 
emment,  which  deserves  attention.— T. 

7  Presented  with  a  Medium  AaM<L3— The  custom  of 
giving  vests  cm:  rubes  in  oriental  countries,  as  a  mark  of 
honour  and  distinction,  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity,  and  still  prevails.  On  this  sntiiJect  the  following 
passage  is  given  from  a  manuscript  of  Sr  John  Chardin, 
by  Mr  Harmer,  in  his  Obeenrationa  on  Passages  of  Scrips 
ture. 

"  The  kings  of  Persia  have  great  wardrobes,  where 
there  are  always  many  hundreds  of  habits  ready,  desig^ned 
for  presents,  aiid  sorted.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  quality  or  merit  of  those  to  whom  these  vestments 
or  habits  are  given ;  those  that  are  given  to  the  great 
men  have  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  the  de. 
grees  of  honour  they  possess  in  the  state." 

All  modem  travellers  to  the  east  speak  of  the  same 
custom.  We  find  also  in  the  Old  Testament  various  ex. 
aroples  of  a  similar  Idnd.  Chardin  also,  in  Msacoount  of 
the  coronation  of  Solyman  the  llilrd,  Idng  of  Persia,  has 
the  following*  passage : 

"  His  majesty,  as  every  grandee  had  paid  Mm  his  sub- 
missions, honoured  him  with  »  calate  or  royal  vest  Hits 
Persian  wo»d,  according  to  its  etymology,  signifies  entire, 
perfect,  accomplished,  to  signify  either  the  excellency  of 
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distinction  magnifioeDt  in  itself,  and  deemed 
honourable  in  Persia.  They  decreed  him  this 
tribute  of  respect,  as  he  had  first  agitated  the 
matter,  and  called  them  together.  These  were 
their  determinations  respecting  Otanes :  as  to 
themselves  they  mutually  agreed  that  access  to 
the  royal  palace  should  be  permitted  to  each  of 
them,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  mes. 
senger, '  except  when  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  his  wife.  They  also  resoUred, 
that  the  king  should  marry  no  woman  but  from 
the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
mode  they  adopted  to  elect  a  king  was  this : — 
They  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  at  sun-rise, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  make  him  king, 
whose  horse  should  neigh  the  first. 

LXXXy.  Darius  had  a  groom,  whose  name 
was  (Ebares,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  for 
whom  on  his  return  home,  he  immediately  sent 
"  (Ebares,"  said  he,  **  it  is  determined  that  we 
are  to  meet  at  sun-rise  on  horseback,  and  that 
he  among  us  shall  be  king,  whose  horse  shall 
first  neigh.  Whatever  acuteness  you  have,  exert 
it  on  this  occasion,  that  no  one  but  myself  may 
attain  this  honour.*'  "  Sir,"  replied  CEbares, 
**  if  your  being  a  king  or  not  depends  on  what 
you  say,  be  not  afraid ;  I  have  a  kind  of  charm, 
which  will  prevent  any  one's  being  preferred  to 
yourself."  "  Whatever,"  replied  Darius,  "this 
charm  may  be,  it  muet  be  applied  without  de- 
lay, as  the  morning  will  decide  the  matter." 
(Ebares,  therefore,  as  soon  as  evening  came, 
conducted  to  the  place  before  the  city  a  mare, 
to  which  he  knew  the  horse  of  Darius  was  par- 
ticularly  inclined:  he  afterwards  brought  the 

the  habit,  or  the  dignity  of  Um  that  wem  tt;  for  it  is 
an  infallible  maric  of  the  particiilar  eeteen^  which  the 
aoYcreign  has  for  the  person  to  whom  he  sends  it,  and 
that  he  has  free  liberty  to  approach  his  person ;  for  when 
the  Idngdom  has  changed  its  lord  and  master,  the  gran, 
deea  wlio  have  not  reoetred  this  rest  dare  not  pre. 
sume  to  appear  before  the  king  without  haxard  of  their 
lives.'* 

This  Median  habtt  was  made  of  silk ;  it  was  indeed, 
among  the  elder  Greeks  only  another  name  for  a  silken 
robe,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  tv  t^&wtm—itr  9uXm 
fuv  'EKkmtt  Mf^tenf  uuHimn^  m  U  rnfixm  Mft-m^/men. 
Tills  gift  U  Ailly  explained  by  Xenopbon  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis :  it  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  gilt  bridle, 
a  golden  collar,  bracelets,  and  a  sword  of  the  kind  pecu. 
liar  to  Media,  called  adnaoes,  besides  the  sUken  rest. 
His  expressions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Heradetos,  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  these  spedllc  articles  properly  made  up 
the  gift  of  lionoar.— 7. 

I  Pr«vt<WfmeM0iiger.]~VisitB  to  the  great  in  eastern 
coontries  are  always  preceded  by  messengers,  who  carry 
presents,  diflbring  in  Talue  aoooniing  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  them.  Without  some  present  or 
otiier  no  visit  must  bo  made,  nor  favour  expected.— 7*. 


horse  there,  and  atler  carrying  him  several  tines 
round  and  near  the  mare,  he  finally  permitted 
him  to  cover  her. 

LXXXyi.  The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  the  six  Persians  assembled,  as  hid 
been  agreed,  on  horseback.  After  riding  up 
and  down  at  the  place  appointed,  they  came  at 
length  to  the  spot  where,  the  preceding  evening, 
the  nuure  had  been  brought ;  here  the  borse  of 
Darius  instantly  began  to  neigh,  which,  thovigh 
the  sky  was  remarkably  dear,  was  instaotly  suc- 
ceeded by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  heaven 
thus  seemed  to  favour,  and  indeed  to  act  in  con- 
cert  with  Darius.  Immediately  the  other  noble^ 
men  dismounted,  and  falling  at  his  feet  hailed 
him  king.  * 

LXXXVII.  Such,  according  to  some,  WK 
the  stmtagem  of  CEbares  ;  othera,  however,  ra> 
Uite  the  matter  differently,  and  both  accouDts 
prevail  in  Persia.  These  last  affirm,  that  the 
groom  having  rubbed  his  hand  against  the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  mare,  afterwards  folded  it  up 
in  his  vest,  and  that  in  the  morning,  as  the 
horses  were  about  to  depart,  he  drew  it  out 
from  his  garment,  and  touched  the  nostrils  of 
the  horse  of  Darius,  and  that  this  scent  instantly 
made  him  snort  and  neigh. 

LXXXVIIL  Darius  the  son  of  Hjrataspes* 
was  thus  prockimed  king;  and,  except  the 
Arabians,  all  the  nations  of  Asia  who  had  been 
subdued  first  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by  Cam- 
byses,  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Ara- 
bians were  never  reduced  to  the  subjection  of 

2  HaUedhim  Awv-D—Darlns  was  about  twenty  y^ 
old  when  Cyrus  died.  Cambyses  reigned  aevcn  ynn 
and  five  months ;  Smerdia  Mngns  was  only  seven  montte 
on  the  throne ;  thus  Darius  was  about  twenty.nine  yews 
old  when  he  came  to  the  crown.— .I^«rdh«r. 

This  circumstance  of  thunder  and  Uglitnlng^  Jtob  a 
cloudless  sky,  is  often  mentioned  by  the  andenta,  and 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  highest  omeo.  Horace 
has  left  an  ode  upon  it,  as  adrcnmstanoe  which  staggered 
his  Epicurean  notions,  and  impressed  him  with  awe  and 
veneration,  L  L  Od.  34;  and  the  commentaton  give  w 
instances  enough  of  similar  accounts.  With  us  tliere  b 
no  thunder  witliont  clouds,  except  such  as  is  too  distsit 
to  hare  much  effect ;  H  may  be  otherwise  in  hot  diaiates, 
where  the  state  of  the  air  is  much  more  eledricaL—r 

S  Darim  the  nn  of  £>tAupeiL].Arehbi8hop  Usher 
holdeth  that  it  was  Darius  Hystaspes  that  «'as  the  king 
AhasttfTus,  who  married  Esther ;  and  that  Atoesa  was 
the  Vashti,  and  Antystone  the  Esther  of  the  holy  aoip. 
tures.  But  Herodotus  positively  tells  us,  that  Antyatane 
was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  therefi(»re  abe  coold  not 
be  Esther :  and  that  Atossa  had  four  oooa  by  Darim, 
besides  daughters,  all  bom  to  him  after  he  waa  Um; 
and  thereforershe  cou«l  not  be  that  queen  VaahU,  who 
was  divorced  from  the  king  her  hoshandln  the  thii4  y«v 
of  his  reign,  nor  he  that  Ahasoarus  that  divor«ed  her.— 
Prideatur. 
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Feraia,  *  but  were  in  its  alliance :  tbey  afibrded 
Cambyaea  the  means  of  penetrating  into  Egypt, 
%vithoat  which  he  could  never  have  accompliabed 
hia  purpose.  Darius  first  of  all  married  two 
women  of  Persia,  both  of  them  daughteca  of 
Cjmia,  Atoaaawlio  bad  first  been  married  to 
Cambyaea,  and  afterwarda  to  the  magus,  and 
Antyatone  a  virgin.  He  then  married  Parmya, 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  aon  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
daughter  of  Otanes  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment in  disoovering  the  magua.  Being  firmly 
eataUished  on  the  throne,  his  first  work  waa  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  atatue,  with  this  in- 
scription: «  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  obtained 
tbe  sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
horse,  and  the  ingenuity  of  (Ebarea  his  groom." 
The  name  of  the  horse  waa  also  inserted. 

L XXXIX.  The  next  act  of  his  authority 
waa  to  divide  Persia  into  twenty  provinces, 
vrfaich  they  call  satrapies,  to  each  of  which  a 
governor  was  appointed.  He  then  ascertained 
the  tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connect- 
ing sometimes  many  nations  together  which 
were  near  each  other,  under  one  district ;  and 
sometimes  he  passed  over  many  which  were  ad- 
jacent, forming  one  government  of  various  re- 
mote and  scattered  nations.  His  particular 
division  of  the  provinces,  and  the  mode  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  their  annual  tribute^  was 
this :  They  whose  payment  was  to  be  made  in 
silver,  were  to  take  the  Babylonian  talent*  for 

4  N099r  reduced  to  the  mtjeetUm  of  Penia.y~The  in- 
depradfoce  of  tlie  Arabs  taaa  atvrays  been  a  thoaie  of 
prsiee  and  admiratum,  from  the  remoCcet  afcs  to  the 
preeent.  Upon  this  snltiect  the  foUowing  animated  epoe. 
trophe  fron  Mr  Gibbon,  indndes  aU  that  need  be  said. 
'*  TIm  anns  of  Seaoetris  and  Cyrus,  of  Fompey  and  Tra- 
jan,  oould  never  aehieve  the  oonqneat  of  Arabia  The 
present  sovereign  of  the  Turin  may  exerdse  a  shadow 
of  Jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke, 
and  finltleas  to  attack.  The  obvious  caoses  of  their  free- 
dom  are  inscribed  on  the  chararter  and  oonntry  of  the 
Arabs;  tira  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  in. 
eensiUy  auned  in  tbe  habits  and  disdpUne  of  a  pastoral 
life.  Tbe  long  memory  of  their  independenoe  is  the 
finoeat  pledge  of  its  perpetuity;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions  are  animated  to  prove  their  desoent,  and  to  main, 
tain  thdr  inheritance.  When  they  advance  in  battle^  the 
hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front,  and  in  tiba  rsar  the  assur. 
anoe  of  a  retreat  Their  horws  and  camels,  wholn  eight 
or  ten  days  can  perionn  a  mardft  of  four  or  Ave  hundred 
raitea,  disappear  before  the  conquenir:  the  secret  waters 
of  the  desert  elude  his  search;  and  his  victorious  troops 
are  ooasnmed  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  ftUigue,  in  the 
punnit  of  an  Inrisible  Coe,  who  sooras  Ms  eflbrts,  and 
'4k£ely  reposes  In  the  heart  of  the  burning  soUtode.** 

6  Babilonim  tei^xt]— What  follows  on  the  sulyect  of 
the  taleat,  is  extrietr^  principally  frtm  Arbuthnofk 
tablM  of  ancient  coins. 


their  standard ;  the  Euboic  talent  was  to  regu- 
late those  who  made  their  payment  in  gold;  the 
Babylonian  talent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  equal 
to  seventy  Euboic  mins.  During  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  indeed  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no 
specific  tributes,*  but  presents  were  made  to  tbe 
sovereign.  On  account  of  these  and  similar  in . 
novations,  the  Persians  call  Darius  a  merchant, 
Cambyses  a  despot,  but  Cyrus  a  parent  Darius 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the 
acquisition  of  gain ;  Cambyses  was  negligent 
and  severe ;  whilst  Cyrus  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  ever  studious  of  the  good  of  his 


XC.  The  Jonians  and  Magnesiansof  Asia, 
the  ^olians,  Carians,  Lycians,  Melyeahs,'  and 
Pamphylians,  were  comprehended  under  one 
district,  and  jointly  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver ;  they  formed  the  first 
satrapy.  The  second,  which  paid  five  hun- 
dred talents,  was  composed  of  the  Mysians, 
Lydians,  Al3rsonians,  Cabalians,  and  Hygen- 
nians."  A  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  was  paid  by  those  who  inhabit  the  right 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  by  the  Phrygians  and 
ThiBcians  of  Asia,  by  the  Paphlagonians, 
Mariandyniaus,*and  Syrians :  and  tibese  nations 


Hie  word  talent  in  Homer,  is  used  to  signify  a  balance, 
and  in  general  it  was  applied  either  to  a  weight  or  a  sum 
of  money,  differing  In  value  aoeording  to  the  age  and 
countries  in  which  it  was  used.  Every  talent  consists 
of  60  mime,  and  every  mime  of  100  drachmie,  but  the  tal- 
ents differed  In  weight  according  to  the  mlnss  and  dracju 
msB  of  wiiirh  they  were  compiised. 

What  Herodotus  here  affirms  of  the  Babylonian  talent, 
is  confirmed  by  PoUox  and  by  JEHul 

The  Euboic  talent  was  so  called  from  the  isUmd  EuTKea ; 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Attic 
talent,  becauae  both  these  countries  used  the  same 
weights ;  the  mina  Enboica,  and  the  mina  Attica,  each 
consisted  of  100  drachniie. 

According  to  the  above,  the  Babylonian  talent  would 
amount,  in  En^^h  money,  to  about  8S6/L  -,  the  Euboic  or 
Attic  talent  to  \93L  \5t.^T. 

6  No  specific  tributei.'}-~Thia  seemingly  oontradirts 
what  was  said  above,  that  the  magus  exempted  the  Per- 
sians for  three  years  from  every  Idnd  of  impost.  It  must 
be  observed  that  these  imposts  were  notfor  a  coastanry, 
tlMy  only  snbeisted  in  time  of  war  and  were  rather  a 
gratuity  than  an  impost  Those  imposed  by  Darius 
were  perpetual;  thus  Herodotus  does  not  appear  at  all 
to  contradict  himself.— Lordher. 

7  Jfe^Mnw.]— UMNO  people  are  in  all  probability  the 
same  with  the  Mllyans  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  book 
L  e.  dxxiUL  and  book  vIL  c.  duvIL  Thiej  were  soma, 
times  called  Minyans,  ftma  Mfaioe,  king  of  Crete.— r. 

8  Hffgemniatu.y'FoT  Hygenniaas  Wesseling  pro- 
poses  to  read  OUgenians.— T. 

S  MartoMlyiMaiw.}— Tliese  were  on  the  coast  of  Bl. 
thynia,  where  was  said  to  be  the  Acherusian  cave, 
throiii^  which  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  light. 
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oonstitated  the  third  satrapy.  The  CUioans 
were  obliged  to  produce  every  day  a  white  horse, 
that  is  to  say,  three  hundred  and  sixty  annually, 
with  five  hundred  talents  of  silver ;  of  these  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cavalry  who  formed  the  guard  of 
the  country ;  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
sixty  were  received  by  Darius :  these  formed 
the  fourth  satrapy. 

XCL  The  tribute  levied  from  the  fifth  sa- 
tiapy  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Under 
this  district  was  comprehended  the  tract  of 
country  which  extended  from  the  city  Posi- 
deium,  built  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilida  and 
Syria,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,' 
as  far  as  Egypt,  part  of  Arabia  alone  excluded, 
which  paid  no  tribute.  The  same  satrapy,  more- 
over included  all  Phoenicia,  the  Syrian  Palestine, 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Seven  hundred  talents 
were  exacted  from  Egypt,  from  the  Africans 
which  border  upon  Egypt,  from  Cyrene  and 
Barce,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Egyp- 
tian district.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  of 
the  lake  Mceris  was  not  included  in  this,  neither 
was  the  com,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
talents  more;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  measures  of  which  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Persians  and  their  auxiliary 
troops*  garrisoned  within  the  white  castle  of 
Memphis  :  this  was  the  sixth  satnq>y.  The 
seventh  was  composed  of  the  Satgagydse,  the 
Dadics  and  Aparytse,  who  together  paid  one 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.  The  eighth 
satrapy  furnished  three  hundred  talents,  and 
consisted  of  Susa  and  the  rest  of  the  Cissians. 

XCII.  Babylon  and  the  other  parts  of  As- 
syria constituted  the  ninth  satrapy,  and  paid  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  five  hundred 


whose  foam  then  produced  aconite.    Thaa  Oionyaiiu 
Periegetes,  1.78a 

That  Mend  plain  whatc  ant,  ••  ftbton  tell. 

The  dMp-TolOTd  d«g  of  Pluto,  ilTugilliix  bard 

Agalnn  tha  potent  graap  of  Hflfcolat, 

With  Ibwny  dxopt  ImptfKBatlnit  lb*  oarth, 

Prodncad  dliv  petoon  to  dartray  aankhid. 

1  Amphilodktu,  $on  of  Aniphirau*.y^Yfx  an  account 

of  Amphiarans,  pee  book  the  flrat,  chap,  xlvi    Thename 

of  the  motho-  of  Amphliochua,  according  ^  Faosaniaa, 

waa  Eriphyle.    He  appears  to  have  obtained  an  esteem 

and  yener^on  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  his  father. 

He  had  an  oracle  at  MaUus,  in  Cilida,  which  place  he 

bnilt  i  he  had  also  an  altar  erected  to  hislionoar  at  Atibens. 

His  oracle  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the 

node  of  consulting  it  was  this :— The  person  who  wish. 

ed  an  answer  to  some  inquiry  passed  a  night  in  the  tem. 

pie.  And  was  sure  to  have  a  vision,  which  was  to  be  con. 

sidered  as  the  repl  j.  There  is  an  example  in  Dion  Caasius, 

of  a  picture  which  waa  painted  in  the  time  of  Commodus, 

descriptive  of  an  answer  ooramunicftted  by  tliisorade.— 7. 


young  eunuchs.  The  tenth  satrapy  famished 
four  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  Gonaistied  of 
Ecbatana,  the  rest  of  Media,  the  Parxcuni 
and  the  Orthocorybantes.  The  Ca^ians,  the 
Pausicae,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  DantK,  eoo- 
tributed  amongst  them  two  hundred  talents, 
and  formed  the  eleventh  satrapy.  The  tweUtk 
produced  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  and 
was  composed  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Bactrians  to  iEgios. 

XCIII.  From  the  thirteenth  satrapy  foor 
hundred  talents  were  levied ;  this  comprehend. 
ed  Pactyica,  the  Armenians  with  the  contigooas 
nations ;  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  The  fourteentk 
satrapy  consisted  of  the  Sangatiana,  the  Sa. 
rangaeans,  the  Thamanaans,  Utians,  and  Meno, 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  king  sends  those  wbom  be 
banishes  ;  *  these  jointly  contributed  six  han* 
dred  talents.  The  Sacse  and  Caspii  formed 
the  fifteenth  satn^y,  and  provided  two  hundred 
and  fiffy  talents.  Three  hundred  talents  were 
levied  from  the  Parthians,  Choiasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  and  Arians,  who  were  the  sixteenth 
satrapy. 

XCIV.  The  Paricanii  and  Ethiopians  of 
Asia  paid  four  hundred  talents,  and  formed  the 
seventeenth  satrapy.  The  eighteenth  was 
taxed  at  two  hundred  talents,  and  was  composed 
of  the  Matieni,  the  Saspires,  and  Ahirodjaas. 
The  Moflchi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  Moayncaci, 
and  Mardians,  provided  three  hundred  talents, 

2  WhMn  he  AoniiAer.]— Banishment  se««s  to  have 
been  adopted  as  a  punislunent  at  •  very  early  period  of 
the  world;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  infanry  of 
sodety,  men,  rductant  to  sanguinary  meaaorea,  wimU 
have  reoomae  to  the  expulsion  of  mladdevooa  or  mw 
worthy  memlwrs,  as  the  simpler  and  leas  odious  remrdy. 
When  we  consider  the  efRect  which  exOe  liaa  liad  upon 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  aai 
reflect  on  thatmttracti ve  sweetness  of  the  natal  soil,  which 
whilst  we  admire  hi  poetic  description  we  still  feel  to  be 
rathne  valetUior  ommi,  it  seems  wonderful  that  bwaish. 
roent  should  not  mora  frequently  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  sanguinary  punishments.  That  Ovid,  whose  ndad 
was  enervated  by  licentions  habits,  should  depkm,  in 
strains  the  most  melancholy,  the  absence  at  what  nioiie 
could  make  life  supportable,  may  not  perhaps  be  thooght 
wonderful  j  but  tliat  Cicero,  whose  whole  life  was  a  Hfe 
of  philosophic  discipline,  should  so  entirely  loae  his  firm, 
ness,  and  forget  his  dignity,  may  Justify  our  ooikrludiqg 
of  the  punishment  of  exile,  that  human  vengonocc  need 
not  inflict  a  more  severe  calamity.  In  opposition  to  what 
I  have  asaerted  al>ove,  some  reader  will  perbapa  be  in. 
dined  to  cite  the  example  of  Lord  BoUngbroke,  bis  coo. 
duct,  and  his  reflections  upon  exile ;  but  I  think  I  can 
discern  through  that  laboived  apology,  a  secret  chagrin 
and  uneasiness,  which  convinces  me  at  least,  that  whiirt 
he  acted  the  philosopher  and  the  stoic,  he  had  Um  conu 
mon  feelings  and  Infirmities  of  man.— T. 
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and  were  the  nineteenth  satrapy.  The  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  nation  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  were  proportionally  taxed ;  they 
formed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  furnished  six 
hundred  talents  in  golden  ingots. 

XC  V.  If  the  Babylonian  money  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  will  be  found  to  be  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  talents  in  silver ;  and 
estimating  the  gold  at  thirteen  times '  the  value 
of  silver,  there  will  be  found,  according  to  the 
Euboic  talent,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  talents.  The  whole  being  es- 
timated together,  it  will  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  paid  to  Darius  was  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  omitting  many 
trifling  sums  not  deserving  our  attention. 

XCVL  Such  was  the  sum  which  Asia 
principally,  and  Africa  in  some  small  propor- 
tion, paid  to  Darius.  lii  process  of  time  the 
islands  also  were  taxed,  as  was  that  part  of 
Europe  which  extends  to  Thessaly.  The 
manner  in  which  the  king  deposited  these 
riches  in  his  treasury,  was  this: — The  gold 
and  silver  was  melted  and  poured  into  earthen 
vessels;  the  vessel,  when  full,  was  removed, 
leaving  the  metal  in  a  mass.'  When  any 
was  wanted,  such  a  piece  was  broken  off  as  the 
contingence  required. 

XGVII.  We  have  thus  described  the  diff- 
eient  satrapies,  and  the  impost  on  each.  -  Persia 
is  the  only  province  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned as  tributary.  The  Persians  are  not 
compelled  to  pay  any  specific  taxes,  but  they 
present  a  r^ular  gratuity.  The  Ethiopians 
who  border  upon  Egypt,  subdued  by  Cambyses 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopian  Ma- 

3  Thirteen  timet  the  vahte  of  n7oer.3— The  proportion 
of  gold  to  Bilrer  varied  at  different  times,  according  to 
tbe  abundance  of  these  two  metals.  In  the  time  of  Da^ 
riiu  it  was  thirteen  to  one ;  in  tlie  time  of  Plato  twelve, 
and  in  the  time  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet^  it  was  ten. 
•^iMT^er. 

In  the  time  of  Julias  Caaar  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silrer  at  Rome  was  no  more  than  nine  to  cme.  This 
arose  from  the  prodigions  quantity  of  gold  which  Cnaar 
had  obtained  fnum  the  plunder  of  cities  and  temples.  It 
is  generally  supposed  amongst  the  learned,  that  in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  andents  one  fiftieth  part  was  alloy.— r. 

4  The  amnual  tribute.y-Tbe  comparison  of  two  pas- 
aages  in  Herodotus  (book  L  chap.  czdL  and  book  UL 
chaps.  Izxzix.  xcri.)  reveals  an  important  difference 
between  the  groM  and  the  net  revenue  of  Persia,  tlie 
sums  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  the  gold  or  silver  depo. 
sited  in  the  royal  treasury.  The  monarch  might  an- 
noally  save  three  milUona  rix  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  npon  the 
people.— GtMoN. 


crobians,  are  similarly  circumstanced,  as  are 
also  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  town  of 
Nyssa,  who  have  festivals  in  honoiur  of  Bac- 
chus. These  Ethiopians,  with  their  neighbours, 
resemble  in  their  customs  the  Calantian  Indi- 
ans :  they  have  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,' 
and  their  dwellings  are  subterraneous.  Once 
in  every  three  years  these  two  nations  present 
to  the  king  two  chcenices  of  gold  unrefined, 
two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony,  twelve  large 
elephants*  teeth,  and  five  Ethiopian  youths, 
which  custom  has  been  continued  to  my  time. 
The  people  of  Colchos  "  and  their  neighbours, 
as  far  as  mount  Caucasus,  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  payment  of  a  gratuity.  To  this  latter 
place  the  Persian  authority  extends ;  northward 
of  this  their  name  inspires  no  regard.  Every 
five  years  the  nations  above-mentioned  present 
the  king  with  an  hundred  youths  and  an  hun- 
dred virgins,^  which  also  has  been  continued 
within  my  remembrance.  The  Arabians  con- 
tribute every  year  frankincense  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  talents.  Independent  of  the 
tributes  before  specified,  these  were  the  pre* 
sents  which  the  king  received. 

XCVIIL  The  Indians  procure  the  great 
number  of  golden  ingots,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they,  present  as  a  donative  to  the  king, 
in  this  maimer :— -That  part  of  India  which  lies 
towards  the  east  is  very  sandy ;  and  indeed,  of 
all  nations  concerning  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic accounts,  the  Indians  are  the  people  of. 
Asia  who  are  nearest  the  east,  and  the  place 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  part  most  eastward,  is 
a  perfect  desert,  from  die  sand.     Under  the 


5  The  same  rites  of  teptdttire.y-The  word  in  the  text 
is  gvtfjUMTi,  which  means  '  grains  :*  to  say  of  two  difiisr- 
ent  nations  that  they  use  the  same  gndn,  seems  ridicn. 
lous  enough.  Valcnaer  proposes  to  read  rnf*»rt,  which 
seems  obvious  and  satisfactory.— T. 

6  The  people  of  Cotchoe."}— It  was  the  boast  of  the  CoU 
chians,  that  their  ancestors  had  chedced  the  victories  of 
Sesostris,  but  they  sunk  without  any  memorable  eflbrt 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him  every 
fifth  year  with  a  huntlred  boys  and  as  many  virgins, 
the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.  Yet  be  accepted  this 
gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  Arankinoense 
of  the  Arabs,  and  tiie  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia : 
The  Colchians  were  not  sut^ject  to  tbe  dominion  of  a 
satrap,  and  they  continued  to  ei^oy  the  name  as  well  as 
substance  of  national  independence.— G*&60». 

7  Hundred  virgin$.'}-~The  native  race  of  Persians  is 
small  and  ugly,  but  it  lias  been  improved  by  the  perpe. 
tual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood,  lids  remark  Mr  Gib. 
bon  ^pUes  to  the  Persian  women  in  the  time  of  JuUan. 
Amongst  modem  traveUeis,  the  beauties  of  the  Persian 
ladiea  is  a  constant  theme  of  praise  and  admiration.— r. 

y 
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name  of  Indians  many  niitions  are  compre- 
hended, using  different  languages;  of  these 
some  attend  principally  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
others  not;  some  inhabit  the  marshes,  and 
live  on  raw  fish,  which  they  catch  in  boats 
made  of  reeds,  divided  at  the  joint,  and  every 
joint '  makes  one  canoe.  These  Indians  have 
cloth  made  of  rushes,'  which  having  mowed 
and  cut,  they  weave  together  like  a  mat,  and 
wear  in  the' manner  of  a  cuirass. 

XCIX.  To  the  east  of  these  are  other  In- 
dians, called  Padsei,*  who  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
live  on  raw  flesh,*  and  are  said  to  observe  these 
customs: — If  any  man  among  them  be  dis- 

1  Every  jotnty-Thia  lUMrtion  seemB  wonderfol ;  but 
Pliny,  book  xtI.  chap.  36,  treating  of  reeds,  canes,  and 
aquatic  shrubs,  affirms  the  same,  with  this  precaution 
indeed,  **  if  it  may  be  credited."  His  expression  is  this : 
— Harundini  quidem  Indicas  arborea  ampUtndo,  quales 
rulgo  io  templis  ridemus.— ^issius  marl  corpus,  foemi- 
nsB  capacius.  Navigiorumque  etiam  viccm  prsostant  (si 
credimus)  nngvia  intemodia.—T. 

2  Cloth  made  of  rwhes.y^To  trace  the  modem  dress 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  sldns,  and  leares,  and 
feathers,  that  were  worn  by  mankind  in  the  primitiye 
ages,  if  it  were  possible,  would  bo  almost  endless;  the 
fashfon  has  often  been  changed,  while  the  materials  re- 
mained the  same :  the  materiab  have  been  different  as 
they  were  gradually  produced  by  successive  arts  that 
converted  a  raw  hide  into  leather,  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
into  doth,  the  web  of  the  worm  into  siUc,  and  flax  and 
cotton  into  linen  of  various  kinds.  One  garment  also 
has  been  added  to  another,  and  ornaments  have  been 
multiplied  on  omaitaents,  ^%nth  a  variety  almost  infinite, 
produced  by  the  caprice  of  hiunan  vanity,  or  the  new 
necessities  to  which  man  rendered  himself  subject  by 
those  many  inventions  which  took  place  after  he  ceased 
to  be,  as  God  had  created  him,  upright — See  historical 
remarks  on  dress,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  dresses 
of  different  nations,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  canoes  and  dresses  here  describeil,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  much  resembling  those  seen  and  described  by 
modem  voyagers  to  the  South  Seas. 

3  Padm.y- 

Impia  nee  aavli  oelcbrau  cootItIs  nmsii 
Ultima  Ticiaw  Pboebo  UiiM  axTa  Padaeus. 

TibvU.  I.  Ir.  144. 

4  On  roto/MA.]— Not  at  all  more  incredible  is  the  cus- 
torn  said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  Abyssinians,  of  eat- 
ing  a  slice  of  meat  raw  from  the  living  ox,  and  esteeming 
it  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  The  assertion  of  this 
fact  by  Mr  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  has  excited  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  hj  calling  his  veracity  iu  ques. 
tlon,  has  probably  operated,  amongst  other  causes,  to 
the  deUiy  of  a  publication  much  and  eagerly  expected. 
This  very  fact,  however,  is  also  asserted  of  the  Abys- 
■inians  by  Lobo  and  Poncet  If  it  be  allowed  without 
reserve,  an  argument  Is  dedudble  f!rom  it,  to  prove  that 
bullock's  blood  in  contradiction  to  what  is  asserted  by 
our  historian,  in  dL  15.  of  this  book*  is  not  a  poison } 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  quantity  thus  taken  into  the 
stomada  would  be  too  small  to  produce  the  effect  Lobo, 
as  well  as  Mr  Brace,  affirms,  that  the  Abyssinians  eat 
beef,  not  only  in  a  raw  state,  but  reeking  from  the  ox. 

— r. 


eased,  his  nearest  connections  pat  him  to  deaths 
alleging  in  excuse  that  sickness  would  wasle 
and  injure  his  flesh.  They  pay  no  Fegard  is 
his  assertions  that  he  is  not  really  ill*  but  with- 
out the  smallest  compunction  deprive  him  of 
life.  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  female  connecdoDa 
treat  her  in  the  same  manner.  The  more  a^ 
among  them  are  regukirly  killed  and  eaten ;  bat 
diere  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  ia 
case  of  sickness  they  put  every  one  to  death. 

C.  There  are  other  Indians,  who  differinf 
in  manners  from  the  above  put  no  animal  to 
death,*  sow  no  grain*  have  no  fixed  habitations^ 
and  live  solely  upon  vegetables.  They  have  a 
particular  grain,  neariy  of  the  size  of  miSet, 
which  the  soil  spontaneously  produces*  whiefa 
is  protected  by  a  calyx  ;  the  whole  of  this  they 
bake  and  eat.  If  any  of  these  Indiana  be 
taken  sick,  they  retire  to  some  solitude,  asd 
there  remain,  no  one  expressing  the  least  con- 
cern about  them  during  their  illness,  or  after 
their  death. 

CI.  Among  all  these  Indians  whom  I  hare 
specified,  the  communication  between  the  sexes 
is  like  that  of  the  beasts,  open  and  unrestrained. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  complezion»  and  mnch 
resembling  thd  Ethiopians.  The  semen  which 
their  males  emit  is  not,  like  that  of  other  men. 
white,  but  black  like  their  bodies,*  which  b  also 
the  case  with  the  Ethiopians.  These  Indians 
are  very  remote  from  Persia  towards  the  south, 
and  were  never  in  subjection  to  Darius. 

GIL  There  are  still  other  Indians  towards 
the  north,  who  dwell  near  the  dty  of  Caspaty- 
rum,  and  the  country  of  Pactyica.  Of  all  the 
Indians  these  in  their  manners  most  resemble 
the  Bactrians ;  they  are  distinguished  abofe 
the  rest  by  their  bravery,  and  are  those  who  an 
employed  in  searching  for  the  gold.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  district  there  are  vast  deserts  of 
sand,  in  which  a  species  of  ants'  is  produced. 


5  Put  no  animal  to  efralA. 3— Nicolas  ] 
preserved  the  name  of  this  people.    He  ealla  them  Ari. 
tonians.— I.arc%«r. 

6  Black  like  their  6M{(e*.3— Semen  si  probe  coaeMtam 
fuerit,  colore  album  et  splendens  esse  opportet,  nt  vel 
hinc  pateat  qoam  parum  vere  Herodotos  scnbatt  aemea 
nigrom  Ethiopes  promere.  Roderieua  a  Cattro  de  mni. 
versa  mulierum  inAfiWna.— Aristotle  had  before  aid  tke 
same  thing,  in  his  history  of  animals. — Lareher. 

7  Species  o/anti;]— Of  these  ants  Pliny  also  makes  men- 
tion,  in  the  following  terms : 

**  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Erythne,  the  honis  of 
an  Indian  an^  were  to  be  seen,  an  astonishing  olgect  la 
the  country  of  the  northern  Indians,  named  Dandv, 
these  auts  cast  up  goU  from  holes  within  the  earth,  la 
colour  they  resemble  cats,  and  are  as  lai^  as  the  woIt« 
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not  8o  large  as  a  dog,  but  bigger  than  a  fox. 
Some  of  these,  taken  by  bunting,  are  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Like 
the  ants  common  in  Greece,  which  in  form  also 
they  nearly  resemble,  they  make  themselves 
habitations  in  the  ground,  by  digging  under  the 
sand.  The  sand  thus  thrown  up  is  mixed  with 
gold-dust,  to  collect  which  the  Indians  are  des- 
patched into  the  deserts.  To  this  expedition 
they  proceed,  each  with  three  camels*  fastened 
together,  a  female  being  secured  between  two 
males,  and  upon  her  the  Indian  is  mounted, 
taking  particular  care  to  have  one  which  has 
recently  foaled.  The  females  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  all  respects  as  swift  as  horses,  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  greater  burdens.* 

ofEgyp^  This  gold,  which  they  throw  up  in  Uw  winter, 
the  Indians  contrire  to  steal  in  tlie  summer,  when  the 
ants,  on  account  of  the  heat,  hide  themsolves  under 
grooiid.  Bot  if  they  hi^ipen  to  smell  them,  the  ants  rush 
from  their  iMrfes  and  will  often  tQ(r  them  in  picrps, 
though  mounted  on  their  swiftest  camels,  such  is  the  swift, 
nen  and  fierceness  they  display  from  the  lovo  of  their 
gold." 

Upon  the  abore  Larcher  has  this  remark :  the  little 
onmmuniration  which  the  Greeks  had  with  the  Indians, 
prevented  their  inrestigating  the  truth  with  respect  to 
this  aidmal;  and  tlieir  love  of  the  marvellous  inclined 
them  to  assent  to  this  description  of  Herodotus.  Deme- 
trios  THdinius  says,  on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
doubtless  Cram  some  ancient  Scholiast  which  he  copies, 
that  there  are  in  India  whoged  animals,  named  ants,  which 
dig  op  gold.  Herodotus  and  Pliny  say  nothing  of  their 
having  wings.  Hoot  of  our  readers  will  be  induced 
to  consider  tlie  description  of  these  ants  as  fabulous; 
nevertheless  de  Umio,  an  author  of  great  credit,  tells 
ns,  tliBt  Sliah  Thomas,  sophi  of  PerBb^  sent,  in  the  year 
1569,  to  Soliman  an  ant  like  these  here  described. 

They  who  had  seen  the  vast  nests  of  the  termites,  or 
white  ants,  might  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  animab 
which  formed  them  were  as  large  as  foxes.  The  dispro> 
portion  between  the  insect,  though  large,  and  its  habita. 
tion,  is  very  extnwrdinary.— F. 

8  Cajne&.>- There  has  long  existed  a  prepoetprons  pre- 
judice, with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  this  animal, 
which  is  now  removed  by  the  sure  and  decisive  test  of 
anatomical  experiment  AU  naturalists  and  travellers, 
andent  and  modem,  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  and  as 
modem  as  Ur  Bmce,  (see  his  fourth  volume)  have  as- 
serted of  the  camel,  that  it  has  a  fifth  stomach  or  reser. 
voir,  of  great  capacity,  which  by  retaining  water  a  most 
incredible  time,  pure  and  nnn^xed,  enables  the  animal 
to  perform  those  long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  which  have 
been  the  admhration  of  mankind.  Mr  Brace  says,  that 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  dbtress,  from  the  want 
ol  water,  he  and  his  party  killed  two  camels,  and  took 
from  the  stomachs  of  each  about  four  galUmt  of  water ; 
It  ivas  vapid,  and  of  a  bluish  cast,  but  liad  neither  taste 
nor  amell. 

In  contradiction  to  this  positive  assertion,  I  am  infomu 
ed,  that  an  eminent  mtnralist,  who  has  disserted  not 
less  than  three  camels,  unequivocally  denies  the  existence 
of  any  separate  stomach  or  reservoir,  different  from  those 
of  all  ruminating  animals. 

9  Greater  hurdent.'y^Of  all  Uic  dc  script  ious  I  have 


CI  II.  As  my  countrymen  of  Greece  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  camel,  I  shall 
not  here  describe  it ;  I  shall  only  mention  those 
particuhirs  concerning  it  with  which  I  conceive 
them  to  be  less  acquainted. "  Behind,  the  camel 
has  four  thighs  and  as  many  knee  joints ;  the 
member  of  generation  falls  from  between  the 
hinder  legs,  and  is  turned  towards  the  tail. 

met  with  of  this  wonderful  aii^mal,  the  following  from 
Volney,  seems  the  most  animated  and  interesting:— 

No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate 
in  whidi  it  exists,  as  the  cameL  Designing  the  camel  to 
dn'ell  In  a  country  where  he  can  fin4  little  nourishment, 
nature  has  been  sparing  of  her  materials  in  the  whole 
of  his  formation.  She  has  not  bestowed  upon  him  the 
fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant,  but  limiting  her. 
self  to  what  is  strictly  necessary,  she  has  given  him  a 
small  head  without  ears,  at  tlie  end  of  a  long  neck  wltlu 
out  flesh.  She  has  taken  from  his  legs  and  thi^  every 
muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion,  and  in  short 
has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  the  vessels  and 
tendons  neoeaeary  to  connect  its  f^ame  together.  She 
has  ftiruiahed  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hardest  aliments;  but,  lest  he  should  consume  too 
much,  she  has  straitened  his  stomach,  and  obliged  him 
to  chew  the  cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of 
flesh,  wliich,  sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapt, 
ed  to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy 
soil,  like  that  of  Arabia :  she  has  evidently  destined  him 
likewise  for  slavery,  by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence 
against  his  enemies.  So  great,  in  short,  isthe  importance 
of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that 
useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every  inhabitant— 
Volneff. 

With  respect  to  the  burdens  which  camels  are  capable 
of  carrying,  Rnssel  tells  us,  that  the  Arab  caipei  will 
carry  one  hundred  rotoloes,  or  five  hundred  pounds* 
weight ;  but  the  Turcomans'  camel's  common  load  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rotoloes,  or  eight  hundred  pounds* 
weight.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very  slow,  Volney  says, 
not  more  than  thirty  tax  hundred  yards  in  an  hour ;  it  is 
needless  to  press  them,  they  will  go  no  quicker.  Baynal 
says,  that  the  Arabs  qualify  the  camels  for  expedition 
by  matches,  in  which  the  horse  runs  against  him  j  the 
camel,  le8a.active  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  along 
course.  There  la  one  peculiarity  with  respect  to  camels, 
which  not  being  generally  known,  I  give  the  reader,  as 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Father  Strope,  a  learned 
German  missionary.  "  The  camels  which  have  the  hon- 
our  to  bear  presents  to  Mecca  and  Medina  are  not  to  l>e 
treated  afterwards  as  common  animals;  they  are  con. 
sidered  as  consecrated  to  Mahomet,  which  exempts  them 
from  all  labour  and  service.  They  have  cottages  built 
for  their  abodes,  where  they  live  at  ease,  and  receive 
plenty  of  food,  with  the  most  careful  attention. 

10  To  be  leu  aoquaintedty—Thew  farther  particulars 
concerning  the  camel  are  taken  from  Mr  Pennant. 

The  one-bunched  camel  i^  the  Arabian  camel,  the  two- 
bunched,  the  Bactrian.  The  Arabian  has  six  callosities 
on  the  legs,  will  kneel  down  to  be  loaded,  but  rises  the 
moment  he  finds  tho  burden  equal  to  hia  strength  They 
are  genUe  always,  except  when  in  heat,  when  they  are 
seized  with  a  sort  of  madness,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
approach  them.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  larger  and  more 
generous  than  the  domesticated  race.  The  Chinese  have 
a  swift  variety  oi  this,  which  they  call  by  the  expressive 
name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  caracbi  with  feet  of  the  i^ind. 
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Ciy.  Having  thus  connected  thfeir  camels, 
the  Indians  proceed  in  search  of  the  gold, 
(loosing  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  as  most 
proper  for  their  purpose,  for  then  it  is  that  the 
ants  conceal  themselves  under  the  ground.  In 
distinction  from  all  other  nations,  the  heat 
with  these  i>eople  is  greatest,  not  at  mid-day, 
but  in  the  morning.  They  have  a  vertical  sun 
till  about  the  time  when  with  us  people  with- 
draw  from  the  forum ; '  during  which  period 
the  warmth  is  more  excessive  than  the  mid-day 
sun  in  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  then 
said  to  go  into  the  water  for  refreshment. 
Their  mid-day  is  nearly  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  in  other  places;  after  which  the 
warmth  of  the  air  becomes  like  the  morning 
elsewhere ;  it  then  progressively  grows  milder, 
till  at  the  setting  sun  it  becomes  very  cool. 

CV.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  the 
Indians  precipitately  fill  their  bags  with  sand, 
and  return  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Persians  say  that  these  ants  know  and  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  smell,  with  inconceivable 
swiftness.  They  affirm,  that  if  the  Indians  did 
not  make  considerable  progress  whilst  the  ants 
were  collecting  themselves  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  escape.  For  this 
reason,  at  different  intervals,*  they  separate  one 


1  People  withdraw  from  fA^ybrum.]— The  times  of  the 
fomm  were  eo  exactly  ascertained,  as  to  serve  for  a  no- 
tation of  time.  The  time  of  full  forum  is  mentioned  by 
many  authors,  as  Thucydides,  Xeiiophon,  DiodorusSicu- 
lus,  Ludan,  and  others,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  hare 
been  the  third  hour  in  the  morning,  that  is,  nine  o'clock ; 
and  Dio  Chrysostom  places  it  as  an  intermediate  point 
between  morning,  or  snn-risc,  and  noon,  which  agrees 
also  with  nine  o'clock.  One  passage  in  Snidas  speaks  also 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  hours ;  but  either  they  were 
fora  of  different  kinds,  or  the  author  is  there  mistaken, 
or  the  passage  la  corrupt  See  ^lian,  xlL  30.  and  Athen. 
sens,  xiy.  1.  The  tame  of  breaking  up  the  forum,  mX»^ 
itmXnnt,  is  not,  I  believe,  mentioned,  except  here, 
by  Herodotus ;  but  by  Uus  passage  it  appears  that  it 
must  have  been  also  a  stated  time,  and  before  noon ;  pnv 
bably  ten  or  eleven  o'dook.  This  aoraunt  of  a  sun,  hot- 
ter and  more  vertical  in  tlie  morning  tiian  at  noon,  is  so 
perfectty  unphiloaophlcal,  that  it  proves  decisively,  what 
the  hypothesis  of  our  author  eomoeming  the  overflowing 
of  the  MUe  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  Hero- 
dotus was  perfectly  uninformed  on  suhjecis  of  this  kind. 
^BOd-day,  or  noon,  can  be  only,  at  all  places,  when  the 
aun  is  highest  and  consequently  hottest,  unices  any 
douds  or  periodical  winds  had  been  assigned  as  causes 
of  this  singular  effect  Whoever  fabricated  the  account, 
which  he  here  repeats,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty  even  to  the  celestial  phenomena 
of  the  place. 

Herodotus  himself  uses  the  term  of  ^Xifim^a  mKt^ 
in  book.  IL  ch.  I'^a  and  viL  8S9L— r. 

S  At  differetU  intervait.y^TUm  passage  Is  somewhat 


of  the  male  camels  from  the  female,  iMrhidi  ait 
always  fleeter  than  the  males,  and  are  at  tbb 
time  additionally  incited  by  the  remembrante 
of  their  jroung  whom  they  had  left.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persians,  the  Indians  obtua 
their  greatest  quantity  of  gold ;  what  they  pro- 
cure by  digging  is  of  much  inferior  impoitafic& 
CVL  Thus  it  appean  that  the  eztretue 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  are  distinguisWd 
by  the  possession  of  many  beautiful  things,  as 
Greece  is  for  its  agreeable  and  temperate  sea- 
sons. India  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  tbe 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  east,  where 
every  species  of  birds  and  of  quadrufkeds,  hor- 
ses excepted,'  are  much  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Their  horses  are  not  so 
large  as  the  Nisoean  horses  of  Media.  Tbey 
have  also  a  great  abundance  of  gold,  which  tbey 
procure  partly  by  digging,  partiy  from  the  rivers, 
but  principally  by  the  method  above  described. 

perplexii^.  The  reader  must  remember  tloit  the  Ladon 
rode  upon  the  female  camel,  whldi  waa  betwixt  tm 
males.  This  being  the  swiftest,  he  trusted  to  it  for  lat 
own  personal  security ;  and  it  may  be  suppoecd  that  b 
untied  one  or  both  of  the  male  camels,  as  the  enemy  sp> 
preached,  or  as  his  fears  got  the  better  of  hie  avaiioe. 

3  Hortet  exeeptetL-^Every  thing  of  monieiit  wUrh  a 
involved  in  the  natural  history  of  tlie  horae,  nay  be 
found  in  M.  Buffon.  But,  as  Mr  Pennant  obaerres  "« 
may  in  this  country  boast  a  variety  which  no  otter 
single  kingdom  possesses.  Most  other  ooantries  pniw 
duce  but  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  Judicious  mixtnn  of 
the  several  species,  by  the  h^py  diflierenoe  of  oar  sod, 
and  by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  nay  triumph 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  having  brought  each  qu^itr 
of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection,  the  naie 
author  tells  us,  that  the  horse  Is  in  some  placca  foead 
wild ;  that  these  are  less  than  the  domestic  kinda,  «f  a 
mouse  colour,  have  greater  heads  than  the  tame,  their 
foreheads  remarkably  arched,  go  in  great  herds,  win 
often  surround  the  horses  of  the  Mongab  and  ir«n.-— 
while  they  are  gracing,  and  carry  them  away.  Tbese 
are  excessively  vigilant }  a  sentinel  placed  osi  aa  eaai. 
nence  gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  any  approaching  dsa. 
ger,  by  neighing  aloud,  when  they  all  run  off  with  maaa. 
ing  swiftness.  These  are  sometimes  taken  by  tiie  aaMOi 
of  hawks,  which  fix  on  their  heads,  and  distress  then  so 
as  to  give  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake  them.  In  the  bale. 
rior  parts  of  Ceylon  is  a  small  variety  of  the  hone,  not 
exceeding  thirty  inches  in  height,  which  la  soanetinMs 
brought  to  Europe  as  a  rarity.  It  may  not,  in  Urn 
place,  be  impertinent  to  inform  the  reado-,  that  in  die 
East  the  riding  on  a  hturse  is  deemed  very  hoaourabk', 
and  that  Europeans  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  do  it. 
In  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  chap.  x.  ver.  7.  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  *'  I  have  seen  servanta  on  horses," 
which  we  may  of  course  understand  to  be  qiokea  of  as 
a  thing  very  unusual  and  improper. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  obserre,  that 
the  Arabian  horaBS  are  justly  allowed  to  be  the  ttnest  in 
the  world  in  point  of  beauty  and  of  swiftness,  and  an 
sent  into  all  parts  to  improve  the  breed  of  this  i 
— r. 
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They  possess  likewise  a  kind  of  plant,  which, 
instesad  of  fruit,  produces  wool^  ^  of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep :  of  this  the 
natives  make  their  clothes. 

C  VII.  The  hist  inhabited  country  towards 
the  south  is  Arabia,  the  only  region  of  the  earth 
which  produces  frankincense,*  myrrh,  cinna- 
mon,' cassia,*  and  ledanum. *  Except  the 
mjrrrh,  the  Arabians  obtain  all  these  aromatics 
without  any  coitfiiderable  trouble.  To  collect 
the  frankincense,  they  bum  under  the  tree  which 
produces  it  a  quantity  of  the  styrax,  *  which  the 
Phenicians  export  into  Greece ;  for  these  trees 
are  each  of  them  guarded  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  flying  serpents,  small  of  body,  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  which  are  dispersed  by  the  smoke 
of  the  gum.  It  is  this  species  of  serpent  which, 
in  an  immense  body,  infests  Egypt 

CVIIL  The  Arabians,  moreover,  affirm, 
that  their  whole  country  would  be  filled  with 
these  serpents,  if  the  same  thing  were  not  to 

4  Produeet  wooiy-Tbia  \ras  doabtiess  the  cotton 
shrub,  called  by  the  andentB  byasns.  This  plant  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  four  feet :  it  has  a  yellour  flower 
streaked  with  red,  not  itnlilce  that  of  the  mallow ;  the 
pistil  becomes  a  pod  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg  -,  in  this 
are  from  three  to  four  cells,  each  of  which,  on  bursting, 
is  found  to  contain  seeds  involved  in  a  whitish  substance, 
which  is  the  oottoa  Ttie  time  of  gathering  the  cotton  is 
when  the  fruit  bursts,  which  happens  in  the  months  of 
Mardi  and  April  The  adentiflc  name  of  this  plant  is 
goesypiinn.— r. 

5  Frankineente.y—ThUiy  of  all  perfumes,  was  the  most 
esteemed  by  the  andents ;  it  was  used  in  divine  worship, 
and  was  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  princes  and  great 
men.  Those  employed  in  preparing  it  were  naked,  they 
had  only  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  which  their  master 
had  the  precaution  to  secure  with  hit  own  seal.— T. 

6  Ctffji(fmon>-is  a  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which 
constitutes  its  valuable  part.  Tliia  is  taken  off  in  the 
months  of  September  and  February.  When  cut  into 
small  slices,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
curls  it  up  into  the  form  in  which  we  receive  and  use  it 
The  berry,  when  Ixdled  in  water,  yields,  according  to 
Raynal,  an  oil,  wMdi,  suffered  to  congeal,  acquires  a 
wliiteneas.  Of  this  candles  are  made,  of  a  very  aromatic 
smell,  which  are  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  In  which  place  it  is  principally  found.— T. 

7  CooM.]— This  is,  I  believe,  a  bastard  kind  of  dnna.. 
mon,  called  in  Europe,  casda  lignea;  the  merchants  mix 
It  >vith  true  dnnamon,  which  is  four  times  its  value }  it 
Is  to  be  dlsdngnished  by  a  kind  of  viscidity  perceived  in 
diewing  it— T. 

8  LtfAmum.3— Ledanum,  or  ladanum,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  a  gum  made  of  tiie  dew  which  was  gathered 
from  a  shrub  called  lada.— T. 

9  StyrtM-.3— This  Is  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree,  is  very 
aromatic,  and  brought  to  this  country  in  considerable 
quantities  ftxNu  the  Ardiipetago.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
indsions  in  the  tree.  The  Turks  adulterate  it  with  saw- 
dust Another  species  of  storax  is  imported  to  Europe 
firom  America,  and  Is  procured  firmn  Uie  liquid  amber- 
tree.— T. 


happen  with  respect  to  them  which  we  know 
happens,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  providentially, 
to  the  vipers.  Those  animals,  which  are  more 
timid,  and  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
to  prevent  their  total  consumption  are  always 
remarkably  prolific,'*  which  is  not  the  case  with 
those  which  are  fierce  and  venomous.  The 
hare,  for  instance,  the  prey  of  every  beast  and 
bird 9  as  well  as  of  man,  produces  young  abun- 
dantly.  It  is  the  singular  property  of  this  ani- 
mal," that  it  conceives  a  second  time,  when  it  is 
already  pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  carries 
in  its  womb  young  ones  covered  with  down, 
others  not  yet  formed,  others  just  beginning  to 
be  formed,  whilst  the  mother  herself  is  again 
ready  to  conceive.  But  the  lioness,  of  all  ani- 
mals  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious,  produces 
but  one  young  one"  in  her  life,  for  at  the  birth 
of  her  cub  she  loses  her  matrix.  The  reason  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  daws  of  the  lion 
are  sharper  by  much  than  those  of  any  other 
animal,  the  cub,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stir  in 
the  womb,  injures  and  tears  the  matrix,  which 
it  does  still  more  and  more  as  it  grows  bigger, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  its  birth  no  part  of  the 
womb  remains  whole. 

CIX.  Thus,  therefore,  if  vipers  and  those 
^nged  serpents  of  Arabia  were  to  generate  iii 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  natives  could 
not  live.  But  it  happens,  that  when  they  are 
incited  by  lust  to  copulate,  at  the  very  instant 
of  emission,  the  female  seizes  the  male  by  the 
neck,  and  does  not  quit  her  hold  till  she  has 
quite  devoured  it."  The  male  thus  perishes, 
but  the  female  is  also  punished ;  for  whilst  the 
young  are  still  within  the  womb,  as  the  time  of 
birth  approaches,  to  make  themselves  a  passage 

10  Bemorkabfy  proUJlc.y'^e  Derbamla'duipter  on  the 
balance  of  animals,  Fhyueo-Theotogy,  b.  iv.  ch.  x.  and 
ch.  xiv.  S  a 

11  The  tingtUar  properfy  of  this  oiu'mal  3— With  re- 
spect  to  the  superfoetaUon  of  this  animal,  Fliny  makes 
the  same  remark,  assigning  the  same  reason.  Lepus 
omnium  pradsB  nascens,  solus  pneter  Dasypodem  super. 
f<Btat,  aliud  educans,  aliud  in  utero  pills  vestitum,  aliud 
in.plnme,  aliud  inchoatum  gerens  pariter.  This  doctrine 
of  superfoetation  is  strenuously  defended  by  1^  T.  Brown, 
in  his  vulgar  Errors ;  and,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  ani- 
mal  in  question,  is  credited  by  Larcher :  but  Mr  Pennant 
very  sensibly  remarks,  that  as  the  hare  breeds  very  ire- 
quently  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  Is  no  neceni^ 
for  having  recotfrse  to  this  doctrine  for  their  numbers. 
— r. 

13  But  otttf  sfoung  ofM.3— This  assertion  is  perfectly  ah. 
surd  and  false.  The  lioness  has  from  two  to  six  young 
ones,  and  the  same  lioness  has  been  known  to  litter  foiur 
or  five  times.- r. 

IS  Quite  devoured  »<L>- This  narrative  must  also  be  coiu 
Bidered  as  entirely  fabulous.— r.  . 
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they  tear  iii  pieces  the  matrix,  thus  avenging 
their  fathei^s  death.  Those  serpents  which  are 
not  injurious  to  mankind  lay  eggs,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  young.  There  are  vipers  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  winged  serpents  are 
found  only  in  Arabia,  where  there  are  great 
numbers. 

ex.  We  have  described  how  the  Arabians 
procure  their  frankincense ;  their  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  cassia  is  this : — The  whole  of  their 
body,  and  the  face,  except  the  eyes,  they  cover 
with  skins  of  different  kinds ;  they  thus  proceed 
to  the  place  where  it  grows,  which  is  in  a  marsh 
not  very  deep,  but  infested  by  a  winged  species 
of  animal  much  resembling  a  bat,  very  strong, 
and  making  a  hideous  noise ;  they  protect  their 
eyes  from  these,  and  then  gather  the  cassia. 

CXI.  Their  manner  of  collecting  the  cin- 
namon '  is  still  more  extraordinary.  In  what 
particular  spot  it  is  produced,  they  themselves 
are  unable  to  certify.  There  are  some  who 
assert  that  it  grows  in  the  region  where  Bac- 
chus was  educated,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  These  affirm  that 
the  vegetable  substance,  which  we,  as  instructed 
by  the  Phenicians,"  call  cinnamon,  is  by  certain 

1  Cinnamon.]— 'The  sabstanoe  of  Larcher's  very  long 
and  learned  note  on  this  subject,  may,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  comprised  in  rery  few  words :  by  dnnamomum  the 
ancients  understood  a  branch  of  that  tree,  bark  and  all,  of 
which  the  cassia  was  the  bark  only.  The  catting  of  these 
branches  is  now  prohibited,  because  found  destmrtiye  of 
the  tree.  I  have  before  obserred,  that  of  cinnamon  ttiere 
are  different  kinds;  the  cassia  of  Herodotus  was,  doubt- 
less,  what  we  in  genenX  understand  to  be  cinnamon,  of 
which  our  cassia,  or  cassia  lignea,  is  an  inferior  kind.— 7\ 

2  At  instructed  by  the  Phenicians.'}—!  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  giving  at  full  length  the  note  of  Larcher 
on  this  passage,  which  detects  and  explains  two  of  the 
most  singular  and  imaccoxintable  errors  ever  committed 
in  literatare. 

*<  The  above  is  the  tme  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
Fliny  has  mistaken.  He  makes  Herodotus  say  that  the 
dnnamon  and  cassia  are  found  in  the  nests  of  certain 
birds,  and  in  pewHcuiar  of  the  phoenix.  Cinnamomnm  et 
casias,  fabolose  narravit  antiquitas,  princepevo  Herodo. 
tns,  avium  nidis  et  privatim  phoenicis,  in  quo  situ  libor 
Pater  educatus  esset,  ex  inviis  rupibus  arboribusque 
decutL  The  above  passage  from  niny,  Dnpin  has  tran. 
■lated,mo6t  ridiculously,*  Tantiquitefebuleuse,  eXle  prince 
de$  ruenteurt,  Herodote,  disent,'  8tc  He  should  have 
said  Herodotus  first  (rfall,  for  prinoeps,  in  this  pbiev,  does 
not  mean  prince,  and  menteur  cannot  possibly  be  implied 
from  the  text  of  Pliny.  Fliny  had  reason  to  consider 
the  circumstance  as  fabulous,  but  he  ought  not  to  have 
imputed  it  to  our  historian,  who  says  no  such  thing.  But 
tlM  authority  of  Pliny  has  imposed  not  only  on  SUtius, 
FtiKriKqac  sxempu  Tolncrt 


where   Phoria  volucris  means  the   phcenlx,   and   on 
Avienus, 

Internii  •tUm  proeul  tindique  sb  oris 

AIm  arnica  dcg  targum  congviUt  ainoinuiii ; 


large  birds  carried  to  their  nests  oonstnicted  of 
day,  and  placed  in  the  cavities  of  inaccessiUe 
rocks.  To  procure  it  thence,  the  Arabians 
have  contrived  this  stratagem : — ^they  crut  in  rsy 
large  pieces  the  dead  bodies  of  oxen,  asses,  or 
other  beasts  of  burden,  and  carrj  them  nesr 
these  nests  :  they  then  retire  to  some  distance; 
the  birds  soon  fly  to  the  spot,  and  cany  these 
pieces  of  flesh  to  their  nests,  which  not  being 
able  to  support  the  weight,  fall  in  pieces  to  tl^ 
ground.  The  Arabians  take  this  opportumtj 
of  gathering  the  cinnamon,  which  they  after- 
wards dispose  of  to  diflferent  countries. 

CXII.  The  ledanum,'  or  as  the  nstires 
term  it,  ladanum,  is  gathered  in  a  more  remaika- 
ble  manner  than  even  the  cinnamon.  In  its&i 
it  is  particularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  fitoiB 
a  place  as  much  the  contrary.  It  is  found 
sticking  to  the  beards  of  h&  goats,  like  the 
mucus  of  trees.  It  is  mixed  by  the  Arabiacs 
in  various  aromatics,  and  indeed  it  is  with  this 
that  they  perfume  themselves  in  common. 

CXIIL  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  thus 
minute  on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  perfumes ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  whole  of  Arabia  ex- 
hales a  most  delicious  fragrance.  There  are 
also  in  this  country  two  species  of  sheep,  vrell 
deserving  admiration,  and  to  be  found  no  where 
else.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for  an  enor- 
mous length  of  tail,^  extending  to  three  cubits, 

but  also  on  Van  Stapd,in  his  Commentaries  on  T1ie<^»hras. 
tuB.  Pliny  had,  doubtleas,  read  too  hastily  tfaia  paaaa^ev 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  sufficiently  dear.  .Snidias  and 
the  Etymologlcnm  Magnum,  are  right   in  tbe  word 


3  L«diiMW»9.3— The  following  further  partiralars  con- 
oeming  this  aromatic  are  talien  frmn  Toomefort. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  means  of  whips,  which  hare  knf 
handles,  and  two  rows  of  strapa ;  with  these  they  hro^h 
the  i^ants,  and  to  these  will  stick  the  odorifoKiaa  ghw 
which  hangs  on  the  leaves;  when  the  whipe  are  auft. 
dently  laden  with  this  glue,  they  take  a  Imife  and  acrape 
it  dean  off  the  straps. 

In  the  time  of  Dioecorides,  and  before,thcy  used  to  gath- 
er the  ledanum  not  only  with  whips,  but  they  also  iK-en^ 
careful  in  combing  off  sudi  of  it  as  was  found  sticking  to 
the  bearib  and  thighs  of  the  goats,  which  fed  upon  no. 
thing  but  the  leaves  of  the  dstus.  They  stUl  observe  the 
same  process. 

The  ledum  is  a  spedes  of  ristus. 

4  Enormous  lengA  of  tail.'}— The  following  deeeription 
of  the  broad-tailedsheop,  from  Pennant,  takes  awmy  fn?m 
the  seeming  improbability  of  this  account 

**  This  species,*'  says  Mr  Pennant,  '*  is  commoo  in 
Syria,  Barbary,  and  Ethiopia  Some  of  their  tails  end  in 
a  point,  but  are  oltener  square  or  round.  Tliey  are  so 
long  as  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  shepherds  are  ob. 
liged  to  put  boards  with  small  wheels  under  the  tails  to 
keep  them  from  galling.  These  tails  are  esteemed  a  irreat 
delicacy,  are  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  man-ow, 
and  are  eaten  with  the  lean  of  the  mutton.  Some  of 
these  tails  weigh  jOIb.  each.'* 
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if  not  more.  If  they  were  permitted  to  trail 
them  along  the  ground,  they  would  certainly 
ulcerate  from  the  friction.  But  the  shepherds 
of  the  country  are  skilful  enough  to  make  little 
carriages,  upon  which  they  secure  the  tails  of 
the  sheep  t  the  tails  of  the  other  species  arc  of 
the  size  of  one  cubit. 

CXIV.  Ethiopia,  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  habitable  world,  is  contiguous  to  this 
-  country  on  the  south-west  This  produces 
gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with  their 
prodigious  teeth,  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  ebony ;  its  inhabitants  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their 
length  of  life. 

CXV.  The  above  are  the  two  extremes  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Of  that  part  of  Europe 
nearest  to  the  west,  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
with  decision.  I  by  no  means  believe  that  the 
Barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  *  to  a 
river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Northern 
Sea,  whence,  as  it  is  said,  our  amber  comes. 
Neither  am  I  better  acquainted  with  the  islands 
called  the   Cassiterides,"  from  which  we  are 

5  Eridamt$jy—BeHtatgtr  waa  of  opinion,  that  Hero- 
dotus Intended  here  to  speak  of  the  Erldanns,  a  river  in 
Italy }  FUny  thought  so  too,  and  expresses  his  surprise 
that  Herodotus  should  be  unable  to  meet  with  a  person 
who  had  seen  this  river,  although  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Thuria  in  Magna  Gnecia. 

But  this  very  reflection  ought  to  have  conrinced  both 
Pllny  and  BeUanger,  that  Herodotus  had  another  Erida- 
nus in  view. 

The  Eridanus  here  alluded  to,  conld  not  possibly  be 
any  other  than  the  Rho-daune,  whidi  empties  itself 
into  the  Vistula,  near  Dantxic,  and  on  the  banks  of 
which  amber  is  now  found  in  laige  quantities.— Xar- 
cAer, 

6  Casriteridu.y-FUny  says,  these  islands  were  thus 
called  from  their  yielding  abundance  of  lead ;  Strabo 
says,  that  they  were  known  only  to  the  Phenidans ; 
Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  was  in  the  num. 
ber  of  these. 

The  Phenidans,  who  were  exceedingly  Jealous  of 
their  commerce,  studiously  concealed  the  situation  of  the 
CMsiterides,  m  long  as  they  were  able ;  which  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  ignorance  so  honestly  avowed  by  Hero- 
dotus. Camden  and  d' Anville  agree  in  considering  the 
Scilly  Isles  as  undoubtedly  the  Cassiteridcs  of  the  an- 
cients.  Strabo  makes  them  ten  in  number,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Spain ;  and  the  principal  of  the  Sdlly  isles  are 
ten,  the  rest  being  very  inconsiderable.  Dionysins  Per. 
iegetes  expressly  distinguishes  them  from  the  British 
isles. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Airrau  rw»  (•''i  B{«fMi)K.<^V.  663. 

Yet  it  is  not  aa  improbable  ooigectnre  of  Ids  commen. 

tator  Hill,  that  the  promontory  of  Cornwall  might  per. 

hapa  at  first  be  considered  as  another  island.    Diodorus 

Sicnlns  describes  the  carrvinv  of  tin  from  tlio  Cassitari- 


sdd  to  have  our  tin.  The  name  Eridanus  is 
certainly  not  barbarous,  it  is  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion,  and,  as  I  should  conceive,  introduced  by 
one  of  our  poets.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  meet  with  some  one  who 
from  ocular  observation  might  describe  to  me 
the  sea  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  nevertheless  certain,  that  both  our  tin  and 
our  amber'  are  brought  from  those  extreme 
regions. 

CXVL  It  is  certain  that  in  the  North  of 
Europe  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold ; 
but  how  it  is  produced  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
with  certainty.  It  is  affirmed  indeed,  that  the 
Arimaspi,  a  people  who  have  but  one  eye,  take 
this  gold  away  violently  from  the  griffins ;  but 
I  can  never  persuade  myself  that  there  are  any 
men  who,  having  but  one  eye,  enjoy  in  all  other 
respects  the  nature  and  qualities  of  other  hu. 
man  beings.  Thus  much  seems  unquestionable, 
that  these  extreme  parts  of  the  world  coiltain 
within  themselves  things  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  rare. 

CXVIL  There  is  in  Asia  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  every  part  by  a  ridge  of  hiUs, 
through  which  there  are  five  different  apertures. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chorasmians,  who 
inhabit  those  liills  in  common  with  the  Hyr- 
canians,  Parthians,  Sarangensians,  and  Tho- 
maneans ;  but  after  the  subjection  of  the^e 
nations  to  Persia,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
great  king.  From  these  surrounding  hills  there 
issues  a  large  river  called  Aces  ;  this  formerly, 
being  conducted  through  the  openings   of  the 


dcs,  and  from  Britain,  to  the  northern  coast  of  France, 
and  thence  on  horses  to  Marseilles,  thirty  days*  journey ; 
this  must  be  a  new  trade  established  by  the  Romans, 
who  employed  great  perseverance  to  learn  the  secret 
from  the  Phenidans.  Strabo  telb  us  of  one  Phenidan 
captain,  who  finding  himself  followed  by  a  Roman  vessel, 
purposely  steered  into  the  shallows,  and  thus  destroyed 
both  his  own  ship  and  the  other ;  his  life,  however,  was 
saved,  and  hr  was  rewarded  by  his  countrymen  for  his 
patriotic  resolution. 

Eostathius,  in  his  comment  on  Dlonysius,  reckons 
also  ten  Caadteridcs ;  but  his  account  affords  no  new 
proof,  as  it  is  manifestly  copied  from  Strabo,  to  the  text 
of  which  author  it  afibrds  a  remarkable  correction.— 7*. 

7  Amber. "^ — Amber  takes  its  name  from  ambrOf  tho 
Arabian  name  for  this  substance ;  the  sdenoo  of  elec 
tricity  is  so  called  frx>m  eleotrvm,  the  Greek  word  for 
amber.  This  term  of  electridty  is  now  applied  not  only 
to  tlic  power  of  attracting  lighter  bodies,  which  amber 
possesses,  but  to  many  other  powers  of  a  similar  natnre. 
Amber  is  certainly  not  of  the  use,  and  consequently  not 
of  the  value,  which  it  has  been,  but  it  is  stUl  given  in 
medicine,  and  is,  as  I  am  informed,  the  basis  of  all  var. 
nishes.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  but  Prussia 'ia 
said  to  produce  the  most  and  the  best— 7. 
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mouDtaiii,  watered  the  several  countries  above 
mentioned.  But  when  these  r^ons  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  the  apertures 
were  closed,  and  gates  placed  at  each  of  them, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  Thus  on  the 
inner  side,  from  the  waters  having  no  issue,  this 
plain  became  a  sea,  and  the  neighboiuing 
nations,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource, 
were  reduced  to  the  extremest  distress  from 
the  want  of  water.  In  winter  they,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  the  benefit  of  the  rains, 
but  in  summer,  after  sowing  their  millet  and 
sesanum,  they  required  water,  but  in  vain.  Not 
being  assisted  in  their  distress,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  presenting 
themselves  before  the  palace  of  the  king,  made 
loud  complaints.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
monarch  directed  the  gates  to  be  opened  to- 
wards those  parts  where  water  was  most  im- 
mediately wanted ;  ordering  them  again  to  be 
closed  after  the  lands  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
freshed: the  same  was  done  vrith  respect  to 
them  all,  beginning  where  moisture  was  wanted 
the  most  I  have,  however,  been  informed, 
that  this  is  only  gnmted  in  consideration  of  a 
large  donative  above  the  usual  tribute. 

CXyill.  Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven 
who  had  conspired  against  the  magus,  lost  his 
life  from  the  following  act  of  insolence.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  usurpers,  he  went  to  the 
palace,  n'ith  the  view  of  having  a  conference 
with  the  king ;  for  the  ooospintors  had  mutually 
agreed,  that,  except  the  king  should  happen  to 
be  in  bed  with  his  wife,  they  might  any  of 
them  have  access  to  the  royal  presence,  without 
sending  a  previous  messenger.  Intaphernes, 
not  thinking  any  introduction  necessary,  was 
about  to  enter,  but  the  porter  and  the  intro- 
ducing officer  prevented  him,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  retired  with  one  of  his  \nves. 
He,  not  believing  their  assertion,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses  ;  then 
taking  the  bridle  from  his  horse,  he  tied  them 
together,  and  so  dismissed  them. 

CXIX.  In  this  condition  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  king,  telling  him  why 
they  had  been  thus  treated.  Darius,  thinking 
that  this  might  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  other  conspirators,  sent  for  them 
separately,  and  desired  to  know  whether  they 
approved  of  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as 
be  was  convinced  that  Intaphernes  had  perpe- 
trated this  without  any  communication  with 
the  rest,  he  ordered  him,  his  son,  and  all  his 
family,  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  having  many 


reasons  to  suspect  that  in  concert  with  fail 
friends  he  might  excite  a  sedition :  he  after- 
wards commanded  them  all  to  be  bound,  and 
prepared  for  execution.  The  wife  of  lota- 
phemes  then  presented  herself  before  the  rojal 
palace,  exhibiting  every  demonstration  of  grief 
As  she  regularly  continued  this  conduct,  hn 
frequent  appearance  at  length  excited  the  com- 
passion of  Darius ;  who  thus  addressed  her  bf 
a  messenger :  '<  Woman,  king  Darius  aSen 
you  the  liberty  of  any  individual  of  your  femily, 
whom  you  may  most  desire  to  preserve.**  After 
some  deliberation  with  herself,  she  made  tkk 
reply :  «  If  the  king  will  grant  me  the  life  of 
any  one  of  my  family,  I  choose  my  brother  in 
preference  to  the  rest."  Her  determioadon 
greatly  astonished  the  king;  he  sent  to  ber 
therefore  a  second  message  to  this  effect; 
«  The  king  desires  to  know  why  you  have 
thought  proper  to  pass  over  your  children  and 
your  husband,  and  to  preserve  your  brother; 
who  is  certainly  a  more  remote  connection  thaa 
your  children,  and  cannot  be  so  dear  to  you  h 
your  husband  ?"  She  answered  thus ;  **  O 
king !  if  it  please  the  deity,  I  may  have  another 
husband ;  and  if  I  be  deprived  of  these,  may 
have  other  children ;  but  as  my  parents  are  both 
of  them  dead,  it  is  certain  that  I  can  have  no 
other   brother.'*'     The  answer  appeared   to 

1  I  can  have  no  other  brother,'^ — Thia  Tery  su^oiar, 
and  I  do  not  ecmple  to  add,  prepoeteroos  aenthnent,  b 
imieated  very  niinntely  by  Sophoclee,  In  the  Antigw. 
That  the  reader  may  the  better  anderstand,  .by  cvmpv. 
ing  the  different  application  of  these  worda,  in  the  Idsto- 
rian  and  the  poet,  I  shall  aulffoin  a  part  of  tlie  arginaeBt 
of  the  Antigone. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices  were  the  sona  of  <Edip«u.  and 
successors  of  his  power :  they  had  agreed  to  rvign  year 
by  year  alternately .;  bat  Eteocles  broaldng^  tiie  coatzvct, 
the  brothers  determined  to  decide  the  dispute  in  a  ai^ie 
combat;   they  fought  and  mutually  dew  eacb  cyth<r. 
The  first  act  of  their  uncle  Crenn,  who  suooeeded  to  the 
throne,  was  to  forbid  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  Ptolynitra, 
denouncing  immediate  death  upon  whoever  should  dare 
to  bury  him.    Antigone  transgressed  this  ordinance,  and 
was  detected  in  the  fart  of  burying  her  brotlwr;  eIm 
was  commanded  to  be  interred  alive,  and  wliat  fbJlows  is 
part  of  what  is  suggested  by  her  situation  and  daagtr : 
And  thnif  mj  Poljoiocs,  tat  mj  oara 
Of  thM,  I  am  rewBrdm),  ud  the  ffoed 
Alone  thall  praJs*  me :  Ibr  •  httdMsd  de^ 
Nor,  had  I  baan  a  mother,  for  n  j  diUdna 
Would  I  have  dared  to  violate  the  lav*—. 
AnaChcr  husband  and  another  child 
Mlfht  toothe  affliction :  but,  my  parents  deadt 
A  htaHmtt  Ion  coold  ne««r  be  lepaltM. 

rramkUm**  SapJkmOtm, 

Hie  reader  will  not  forget  to  obi»erve.  that  the  piety 
of  Antigone  is  directed  toa  lifeless  corpse,  but  that  of  tbm 
wife  of  Intaphernes  to  her  Uring  brother,  wUdi  to 
aoraly  leaa  repqgwnt  to  rcaaon,  and  the  ooBunon  fedUsga 
of  the  hnunaa  heart,  not  to  apeak  of  the  aoperior  Smmm 
ofdaty. 
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Darius  very  judicious ;  indeed  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  not  only  gave  the  woman 
the  life  of  her.  brother,  but  also  pardoned  her  ! 
eldest  son :  the  rest  were  all  of  thera  put  to 
death.  Thus,  at  no  great  interval  of  time, 
perished  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

CXX.  About  the  time  of  the  last  illness  of 
Cambyses,  the  following  accident  happened.  | 
The  governor  of  Sardis  was  a  Persian,  named 
Orcetes,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Cyrus. 
This  man  conceived  the  atrocious  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  death  of  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
by  whom  he  had  never  in  word  or  deed  been  in- 
jured,  and  whose  person  he  never  had  beheld. 
His  assigned  motive  was  commonly  reported  to 
be  this :  Oroetes  one  day  sitting  at  the  gates  of 
the  palace  *  with  another  Persian,  whose  name 
was  Mitrobates,govenior  of  Dascylium,  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  him,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  dispute.  The  subject  about 
which  they  contended  was  military  virtue: 
"  Can  you,'*  says  Mitrobates  to  Oroetes,  **  have 
any  pretensions  to  valour,  who  have  never 
added  Samos  to  the  dominions  of  your  master, 
contiguous  as  it  is  to  your  pro\'ince ;  and  which 
indeed  may  so  easily  be  taken,  that  one  of  its 
own  citizens  made  himself  master  of  it,  with  the 
help  of  fifteen  men  in  arms,  and  still  retains  the 
supreme  authority?"  .This  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Oroetes ;  but  without 
meditating  revenge  against  the  person  who  had 
afironted  him,  he  determined  to  effect  the  death 
of  Polycrates,  on  whose  account  he  had  been 
reproached. 

CXXL  There  are  some,  but  not  many,  who 
affirm  that  Orcetes  sent  a  messenger  to  Samos; 
to  propose  some  question  to  Polycrates,  but  of 

There  is  an  inddent  dmilar  to  this  in  Ludon :— Seethe 
I'ract  called  Toxaris,  or  Amidtia,  wliere  a  Scythian  is 
described  to  neglect  his  Mrlfe  and  diildren,  whilst  he  in. 
curs  the  greatest  danger  to  preserve  his  friend  from  the 
flames.  **  Other  childrra,"  says  he,  **  I  may  eadly  have, 
and  they  are  at  best  bat  a  precarious  blestdng,  but  sudi  a 
friend  I  could  no  where  obtaia"~7. 

2  At  the  gates  of  the  palace.'}— In  the  Greek  it  is  at  the 
king's  gate.  The  gnuideee  waited  at  the  gate  of  the 
Persian  kings  :~This  custom,  estabfiahed  by  Cyras,  con- 
tinaed  as  long  as  the  monarchy,  and  at  this  day,  in  Tar. 
key,  we  say  the  Ottoman  port,  for  the  Ottoman  court— 

Ignoranoa  of  this  costom  has  caused  sereral  mistakes, 
particularly  in  the  liistory  of  Mordecai,  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  who  is  by  many  authors,  and  oven  by  Prideaux, 
represented  as  meanly  situated  when  placed  there.  Many 
traces  of  this  custom  may  be  found  in  Xenopiion's  Cyro. 
poedia.  Flntarcli,  in  his  life  of  Tbemistocles,  uses  the 
expression  of  those  at  the  king's  gate,  »•»  »»*  ^e*"*  ^«*'*- 
xtMtt  as  a  general  designation  for  nobles  and  state  offl. 
it»rs.— See  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persarum^  lib.  L— jT. 


what  nature  is  unknown:  and  that  he  fou..d 
Polycrates  in  the  men's  apartment,  reclining  on 
a  couch,  with  Auacreon  of  Teos  '  by  his  side. 
The  man  advanced  to  deliver  his  message  ;  but 
Polycrates,  either  by  accident,  or  to  demonstrate 
the  contempt  *  in  which  he  held  Oroete^,  con- 
tinued all  the  time  be  was  speaking,  with  bis 
face  towards  the  wall,  and  did  not  vouchsafe 
any  reply. 

CXXII.  These  are  the  two  assigned  mo- 
tives  for  the  destruction  of  Polycrates  :  every 
one  will  prefer  that  which  seems  most  probable. 
Orcetes,  who  lived  at  Magnesia,  which  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mseander,*  sent  Myrsus  the  Lydian, 
son  of  Gyges,  with  a  message  to  Polycrates  at 
Samos.  With  the  character  of  Polycrates, 
Oroetes  was  well  acquainted  j  for,  except  Minos" 
the  Cnossian,  or  whoever  before  him  accom- 
plished  it,  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  formed 
the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  sea. 
But  as  far  as  historical  tradition  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  Polycrates  is  the  only  individual 
who  projected  the  subjection  of  Ionia  and  the 
islands.  Perfectly  a^^are  of  these  circumstances, 
Oroetes  sent  this  message : 


3  Anaereon  of  Teos.}— It  is  by  no  i 
to  find,  in  the  court  of  a  tyrant,  a  poet  who  is  eternally 
singing  in  praise  of  wine  and  lovej  his  verses  an  full  of 
the  encomiums  «f  Polycrates.  How  different  was  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras!  lliat  phUosopher,  peredving 
that  tyranny  was  established  in  Samoa,  went  to  l^rypC, 
and  from  thence  to  Babylon,  for  the  sake  of  improve, 
ment :  returning  to  his  country,  he  found  that  tyranny 
still  subidsted ;  he  went  therefore  to  Italy,  and  thero 
finished  his  days.— LareAer. 

This  poet  was  not  only  beloved  by  Polycrates,  he  w  as 
the  favourite  also  of  Hipparchns  the  Athenian  tyrant 
And,  notwithstanding  the  inference  which  Larcber  seems 
indined  to  draw,  from  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that 
of  Bythagoras,  he  was  called  r*^  by  Socrates  himself; 
and  the  terms  m^  »«u  mya^s,  are  appUed  to  him  by 
Athennus.  By  the  way,  much  as  has  been  said  on  the 
compodtions  of  Anaereon  by  11.  Stephens,  Scaliger,  M. 
Dader,  and  others,  many  of  the  learned  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  modems  are 
genuine.  Anacreontic  verse  is  so  called,  from  ite  being 
much  a»ed  by  Anaereon ;  it  consists  of  three  Iambic  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  there  is  no  instance  in  the  lyrics  of 
Horace.— See  the  Prolegomena  to  Barnes*  Anacrecn,  1 12. 

4  Demonstrate  the  oonlempt  3— This  behaviour  of  Poly, 
crates,  whidi  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
contempt,  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  Charles  the  Tw  elfth 
of  Sweden,  who  at  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier,^ 
expressed  his  contempt  and  indignatton  by  tearing  the 
minister's  robe  with  his  spur,  and  afterwards  leaving  the 
apartment  without  saying  a  word. 

b  On  the  banks  of  the  Af<pamfer.3— This  is  added  in 
order  to  distinguish  that  dty  from  the  Magneda  on  the 
Sipylus,  lying  between  Sardes  and  Phocsea. 

6  Except  Ifinof.]— What  Herodotus  says  of  the  marl- 
time  power  of  Minos,  Is  confirmed  by  Thucydides  sud 
Diodorus  Siculus.  His  testimony  oonoeming  Pdycrates 
Is  supported  also  by  Thucydides  and  Strabo.— XarcA^r 
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OR(£TBfl  TO  POLYCRATES. 

**  I  undentand  that  you  are  reyolving  some 
vast  project  in  your  mind,  but  have  not  money 
responsible  to  your  viewH.  Be  advised  by  me, 
and  you  \%ill  at  the  same  time  promote  your 
o\VB  advantage  and  preserve  me.  I  am  in- 
formed,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  king 
Cambyses  has  determined  on  my  death.  Re- 
ceive, therefore,  me  with  my  wealth,  part  of 
which  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  part  at  mine  : 
with  the  assistance  of  this,  you  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  If  you  have 
any  suspicions,  send  to  me  some  one  who  is  in 
your  intimate  confidence,  and  he  shall  be  con- 
>inced  by  demonstration.'* 

CXXIII.  With  these  overtures,  Polycrates 
was  so  exceedingly  delighted,  that  he  was  eager 
to  comply  with  them  immediately,  for  his  love 
of  money  was  excessive.  He  sent,  first  of  all, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  aifair,  Maean- 
drius  his  secretary,  called  so  after  his  father. 
This  Maeandrius,  not  long  aftei-wards,  placed 
as  a  sacred  donative  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  apartment  of  Polycrates. 
Onstes,  knowing  the  motive  for  which  this 
man  came,  contrived  and  executed  the  follow- 
ing artifice :  he  filled  eight  chests  nearly  to  the 
top  with  stones,  then  covering  over  the  surface 
with  gold,  they  were  tied  together ;'  as  if  ready 
to  be  removed.  Maeandrius  on  his  arrival 
saw  the  above  chests,  and  returned  to  make  his 
report  to  Polycrates. 

CXXIV.  Polycrates,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers,  and  the  remon- 
«trances  of  his  friends,  was  preparing  to  meet 
Oroetes,  when  his  daughter  in  a  dream  saw 
this  vision  :  she  beheld  her  father  aloft  in  the 

1  TSed  togetker.1 — Before  the  nsc  of  locks,  it  xvas  the 
ctostom  in  more  undent  times  to  secure  things  witii 
knots :  of  these  some  were  so  difficult,  that  he  alone 
who  possessed  the  secret  was  able  to  unravel  them.  Tlie 
tenons  Oordian  knot  must  be  known  to  every  one ;  tliis 
usagv  is  often  also  alluded  to  by  Homer : 

Tbcn  bcndlnic  with  ftiU  fom,  around  h*  rsU'd 
A  Ijl^nlh  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold, 
CloMd  with  Ciroean  art. 

According  to  EustAthius,  keys  were  a  more  modem 
Invention  for  which  the  Lacedwmonians  arc  to  be 
thanked. 

Upon  the  above  passage  from  EustathioA,  Larcfaer  re- 
marks, that  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Ijaoedse. 
monlans,  whose  property  was  in  common,  should  be  the 
inventors  of  keys. 

The  version  of  Pope  which  I  have  given  in  the  fore, 
golag  lines  is  very  defective,  and  certainly  Inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  '  I 

AvriM  wnfwk  *mi*M^  ^mh  V  m  2i#-/m»  i^Xi 


air,  washed  by  Jupiter,  and  anointed  by  the 
sun.  Terrified  by  this  incident,  she  used  every 
means  in  her  power  to  prevent  his  going  to 
meet  Oroetes ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  embark 
for  this  purpose,  on  board  a  fifty-oared  galley, 
she  persisted  in  auguring  unfavourably  of  his 
expedition.  At  this  he  was  so  incensed,  as  to 
declare,  that  if  he  returned  safe  she  should  re- 
main long  unmarried.  To  this  she  expressed 
herself  very  desirous  to  submit ;  being  willing 
to  continue  long  a  virgin,"  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  her  father. 

CXXV.  Polycrates,  disregarding  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him,  set  sail  to  meet  Oroetes. 
He  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  friends, 
and  amongst  the  rest  by  Democedes,"  the  son 
of  Callipbon  ;  he  was  a  physician  of  Crotona, 
and  the  most  skilful  practitioner  of  his  time. 
As  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia, 
he  was  put  to  a  miserable  death,  unworthy  of 
his  rank  and  superior  endowments.  Of  all  the 
princes  who  ever  reigned  in  Greece,  those  of 
Syracuse  alone  excepted,  none  equalled  Poly- 
crates in  magnificence.  Oroetes  having  basely 
put  him  to  death,*  fixed  his  body  to  a  cross  ; 
his  attendants  he  sent  back  to  Samos,  telling 
them,  "  They  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  he 
had  not  made  them  slaves.**  The  strangers, 
and  the  servants  of  those  who  had  accompanied 


8  Long  a  rtr^M.]— To  die  a  vii^n,  and  withottt  hav. 
ing  any  children,  was  amongst  the  ancients  esteemed  a 
very  serious  calamity.  Electra  in  Sophocles  onunicrates 
this  in  the  catalogue  of  her  misfortunes : 

—————  Arutpf 

Electra  makes  a  singular  complaint  in  the  Orestes  of 
Eorlpides ;  as  does  also  Polyxena  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.-.- 7. 

3  DemocedeM."} — Of  tliis  personage  a  farther  aoronnt  is 
given  in  the  fourth  book.  He  is  mentioned  also  by  JElian, 
in  Ills  Various  History,  book  viii.  cap.  17 ;  and  also  by 
AtheniBus,  book  xii  chap.  4,  which  last  autlior  informs 
us,  that  the  physldans  of  Crotona  were,  on  account  of 
Deroocedes,  esteemed  the  first  in  Greece.-  -Sec  also  chap. 
131,  of  this  book.— r. 

4  Put  Mm  to  death,'}-^'nM  Persians  generally  behead, 
ed  or  flayed  those  whom  they  crucified ;  see  an  aooonnt  ol 
their  treatment  of  Histiaeus,  book  vL  chap.  90.  and  oi 
Leonidas,  book  vti.  29a— r. 

The  beautiful  and  energetic  lines  which  Juvenal  ap. 
plied  to  S^anus,  are  remarkably  apposite  to  the  drcum. 
stances  and  fiste  ol  Polycrates. 

Ota  inimlrm  opuhat  bmaaM, 
Bt  nlmlM  potcebu  opw,  numcrgM  panfaal 
BzcdUB  tuiris  ubttlau,  unda  altloc  cnrt 
Cisui,  «t  impnlw  pnocc-rt  immuw  rulnap.— T. 
Vor  he  who  graip'd  \h»  worM't  »haiut«d  iloi*. 
Vet  ncTtr  had  cncugti,  bot  wbh*d  fbr  mon, 
Raiwd  •  lop4m«y  tow«  of  raonlrosi  hciffht, 
Wbkh  meitldnliw  cnuh'd  hla  ondemMth  Ih*  volghl. 
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Poljcrates,  he  detained  in  servitude.  The 
circimistuice  of  his  being  suspended  on  across, 
fulfilled  the  vision  of  the  daughter  of  Polycra- 
tes  :  for  he  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  is  to 
say  by  the  rain,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the 
son,  for  it  extracted  the  moisture  from  his 
body.  The  great  prospeiity  of  Polycrates  ter- 
minated in  his  unfortunate  death,  which  indeed 
bad  been  foretold  him  by  Amasia  king  of 
Egypt. 

CXXVL  But  it  was  not  long  before  Oroe- 
tea  paid  ample  vengeance  to  the  manes  of 
Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  magi,  Oroetes,  who  had 
never  deserved  well  of  the  Persians,  whom  the 
Modes  had  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  took  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  times,*  to  put  to  death  Mitrobates, 
the  governor  of  Dascylium,  and  bis  son  Crana- 
pea.  Mitrobates  was  the  person  who  had  for- 
merly reproached  Oroetes ;  and  both  he  and  his 
son  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  numerous  and  atrocious  crimes, 
he  compassed  the  death  of  a  messenger,  sent  to 
him  from  Darius,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause the  purport  of  the  message  was  not 
agreeable  to  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  be 
way-laid  in  his  return,  and  both  he  and  his 
horse  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  concealed. 

CXX  VII.  As  soon  as  Darius  ascended  the 
throne,  he  determined  to  punish  Oroetes  for 
his  various  enormities,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  send  an  armed  force 
openly  against  him,  as  the  state  was  still  un- 
settled, and  as  his  own  authority  had  been  so 
recently  obtained ;  he  was  informed,  moreover, 
that  Oroetes  possessed  considerable  strength: 
his  government  extending  over  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Ionia,  and  he  was  regularly  attended  by  a 
guard  of  a  thousand  men.  Darius  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding : 
he  assembled  the  noblest  of  the  Persians,  and 
thus  addressed  them :  "  Which  of  you,  O 
Persians !  will  undertake  for  me  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  project  which  requires  sagacity 
alone,  without  military  aid,  or  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence ?  for  where  wisdom  is  required,  force  is 
of  little  avail ; — which  of  you  will  bring  me  the 
body  of  Oroetes,  alive  or  dead  ?  He  has  never 
deserved  well  of  the  Persians  ;  and,  in  addition 


&  Disorder  of  Vie  times.'} — For  tv  raurriry  ttfxv*  which 
prevailed  in  prei^eding  editions,  Wesst'Hng  proposes  to 
read  •»  r«vrii  T«««xt),  which  removes  all  perplexity. — T. 


to  his  numerous  crimes,  he  baa  killed  two  of 
our  countrymen,  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
has  also,  with  intolerable  insolence,  put  a  mes- 
senger of  mine  to  death ;  we  must  prevent, 
therefore,  his  perpetrating  any  greater  evib 
against  us,  by  putting  him  to  death." 

CXX  VIII.  When  Darius  had  thus  spoken, 
thirty  Persians  offered  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished.  As  they  were  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject,  the  king  ordered  the  decision  to  be  made 
by  lot,  which  fell  upon  Bagseus,  the  son  of 
Artontes.  To  attain  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed, he  caused  a  number  of  letters  to 'be 
written  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  prefixing 
to  them  the  seal  of  Darius,  he  proceeded  with 
them  to  Sardis.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
presence  of  Oroetes,  be  delivered  the  letters 
one  by  one  to  the  king's  secretary ;  one  of 
whom  is  regularly  attendant  upon  the  governors 
of  provinces.  The  motive  of  Bagseus  in  de- 
livering the  letters  separately  was  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  guards,  and  how  far  they 
might  be  inclined  to  revolt  from  Oroetes. 
When  he  saw  that  they  treated  the  letters  with 
great  respect,"  and  their  contents  with  still 
greater,  he  delivered  one  to  this  effect :  **  Per- 
sians, king  Darius  forbids  you  serving  any 
longer  Oroetes  as  guards  :"  in  a  moment  they 
threw  down  their  arms.  Bagseua,  observing 
their  prompt  obedience  in  this  instance,  as- 
sumed still  greater  confidence,  he  delivered  the 
hut  of  his  letters,  of  which  these  were  the  con- 
tents :  "  King  Darius  commands  the  Persiana 
who  are  at  Sardis  to  put  Oroetes  to  death:" 
without  hesitation  they  drew  their  swords  and 
killed  him.  In  this  manner  was  the  death  of 
Polycrates  of  Samos  revenged  on  Oroetes  the 
Persian. 

CXXIX.  Upon  the  death  of  Oroetes,  his 
effects  were  all  of  them  removed  to  Susa.  Not 
long  after  which,  Darius,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
the  chace,  in  leaping  from  his  horse,  twisted 
his  foot  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  ancle 
bone  was  quite  dislocated.  Having  at  his  court 
some  Egyptians,  supposed  to  be  the  most  skil- 
fill  of  the  medical  profession,  he  trusted  to 
their  assistance.  They,  however,  increased  the 
evil,  by  twisting  and  otherwise  violently  hand- 
ling the  part  affected  :  from  the  extreme  pain 


6  Treated  the  letters  with  great  respect.} — At  the  pre- 
sent period  the  distinction  observed  with  regard  to  let- 
ters in  the  east  is  this:  those  sent  tocomniMi  permnis 
are  rolled  up,  and  not  sealed ;  those  sent  to  noblemen 
and  princes  are  sealed  up,  and  inclosed  in  rich  bags  of 
sillc  or  satin  curiyntdy  embroidered.— T. 
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which  he  endured,  the  king  passed  seven  days 
and  as  many  nights  without  sleep.  In  this 
situation,  on  the  eighth  day,  some  one  ventured 
to  recommend  Democedcs  of  Crotona,  having 
before  heard  of  his  reputation  at  Sardis.  Da- 
rius immediately  sent  fqr  him :  he  was  dis- 
covered  amongst  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  where 
he  had  continued  in  neglect,  and  was  brought 
to  the  king  just  as  he  was  found,  in  chains  and 
in  rags. 

CXXX.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine ?  In  the  apprehension  that  if  he  discovered 
his  art,  he  should  never  have  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  Greece,  Democedes  for  a  while  dis- 
sembled ;  which  Darius  perceiving,  he  ordered 
those  who  had  brought  him,  to  produce  the 
instruments  of  punishment  and  torture.  De- 
mocedes began  then  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
confessed  that,  although  he  possessed  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  art,  yet  by  his  communication 
with  a  physician  he  had  obtained  some  little 
proficiency.  The  management  of  the  case  was 
then  intrusted  to  him  ;  hfc  accordingly  applied 
such  medicines  and  strong  fomentations  as 
were  customary  in  Greece,  by  which  means 
Darius,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  recover- 
ing the  entire  use  of  his  foot,  was  not  only  en- 
abled  to  sleep,  but  in  a  short  time  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
cure,  Darius  presented  him  with  two  pair  of 
fitters  of  gold :  upon  which  Democedes  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  king,  whether,  in  return  for  his 
restoring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his 
calamity  ?*  The  king,  delighted  with  the  reply, 
sent  the  roan  to  the  apartments  of  his  women : 
the  eunuchs  who  conducted  him  informed  them, 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king 
to  life;  accordingly,  every  one  of  them  taking 
out  a  vase  of  gold,'  gave  it  to  Democedes  with 

1  Double  Aw  cffltowi/y.J— The  ancients  were  very  fond 
of  this  play  npon  words :— Sec  In  the  Septcm  contra  The- 
baa  of  JEschyhu,  a  play  on  the  word  Polynices. 

Kau  mXvttMUs 

QX»fT  ar%fiu  iimfui-^V.  8S5. 
The  particalar  point  in  this  passage,  is  omitted  by  Mr 
Potter,  probably  because  he  did  not  find  it  snitcd  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language. 
See  also  Ovid's  description  of  the  flower : 
JpM  MM  ftraltM  Mlk  inwriblt  ct  aJ  ai 
FlM  halwt  Imcifptam.— r. 
S  7aM«^  ou<  a  tNiMo/foU.]— This  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexed  passages  in  Herodotus;  and  the  ooqjecturea 
fA  the  critics  are  proportionably  numerous.    The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  ascertaining  what  is  designed  by 
d  9nmiL    The  f<«^t>  appears  to  have  been 


the  case.  The  present  was  so  very  TaloaUe 
that  a  servant  who  followed  him  behind,  wliose 
name  was  Sciton,  by  gathering  up  the  staters 
which  fell  to  the  ground,  obtained  a  prodigiow 
sum  of  money. 

CXXXI.  The  following  was  wlittt  induced 
Democedes  to  forsake  Crotona,  and  attach  him- 
self to  Polycrates.  At  Crotona  he  suffered 
continual  restraint  from  the  austere  temper  of 
his  father ;  this  becoming  insupportable,  he  left 
him,  and  went  to  ^gina.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  at  this  place,  he  excelled  the  most 
skilful  of  the  medical  professioti,  without  hav- 
ing had  any  regular  education,  and  indeed  with- 
out the  common  instruments  of  the  art.  Hif 
reputation,  however,  was  so  great,  that  in  tie 
second  year  the  inhabitants  of  JSgina,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  engaged  his  services  at  the  price 
of  one  talent  In  the  third  year  the  Athemafis 
retained  him,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  mins ;' 
and  in  the  fourth  year  Polycrates  engaged  to 


a  jar  or  vase,  probably  itself  of  gold.  Few  have  doaN«4 
that  the  passage  is  corrupt:  the  best  ooiqednrsl  iiwliag 
gives  this  sense,  **  that  each,  taking  gold  o«at  of  a  cimt 
in  a  vase  (^«A«!)i  gave  it,  vase  and  all,  to  Demooedrs. 
'Tfttrvrrturm  is  thus  made  to  signify  plunging  tb€  vast 
imong  the  gold  to  fill  it,  as  a  pitcher  into  waftrr  ;  whkb 
sense  is  oonflnncd  by  good  authoritiea.  The  idea  mse 
immediately  exdted  by  the  word  is,  thai  they  stracfc  ths 
bottom  of  tlie  vase  to  shake  out  all  the  gold ;  botacnwd. 
ing  to  this  hiterpretation,  the  vase  itself  is  the  *«■«  er 
case.— 7. 

3  One  hundred  mttke.]— Valcnaer  snspecta  that  Iha 
place  has  been  altered  by  some  copyista.  Athens,  ia  the 
time  of  its  greatest  splendour,  allowed  their  s 
bat  two  drsdmMB  a  day ;  and  a  hondred  T 
butonemina.  If  when  tlie  Athenians  were  ric^  they  gave 
no  more  to  an  ambassador,  how  Is  it  likely  that,  whco  the? 
were  exceedingly  poor,  they  should  give  a  penrion  of  a 
hundred  minsB  to  a  physician?  Thus  fin*  Vaknapr. 
From  this  and  other  passages  In  the  andent  writers,  it 
appears  that  in  remoter  times  it  was  usual  to  hire  ^f- 
sidsns  for  the  assUtanoe  of  a  whole  dty,  by  the  ycsr. 
The  fees  which  were  given  physicians  for  a  siogle  favi- 
dcntal  visit,  were  very  inconsiderable,  as  appears  fr^ooi  tke 
famons  verses  of  Crates,  preserved  by  Diogenea  LaerthB. 
Tifti  iJLmyu^m  futSU  t'Mt  ^"^  ^C*XJ>*^t 
K^XaiKi  rk)um.fvm  *ifru  evfifiti*M  umwti*, 
lUf rt|  T^XavTOT,  ^iX»ei^  *f  i^Ajv. 
"Toacook  SOU;  to  a  physidan  two  groats  ;  toaflst. 
terer  900L  ;  to  a  counsellor  nothing;  to  a  wfaore  ISQf.; 
to  a  philosopher  a  groat"  The  above  ia  soppoaed  ta 
describe  part  of  the  accounts  of  a  man  of  fortnncL  See 
Arhnthnot  on  Coins,  p  19&— The  yeariy  penakm  psii 
Democedes  the  physician,  by  the  Athenians,  was  oat 
hundred  minsB,  or  3S8I  18«-  4dL  The  E^etss  paid  hia 
yearly  the  pension  of  a  talent,  or  198£.  15».  He  had  a 
pension  from  Polycrates  of  Samos  of  two  talentB^  3871  I8k 
The  daily  allowance  of  two  drachmsB  to  an  ambaBsadar 
is  IM.  or  831  lU  S^d.  per  annum.  All  that  can  be  said 
of  the  difTerence  Is  the  high  opfaiion  entertained  of  a 
skilful  physidan  both  at  Athens  and  in  Persia.— T  ' 
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f^ive  hiiD  two  talents.  His  residence  \vbs  then 
fixed  at  Samos ;  and  to  this  man  the  physicians 
of  Crotona  are  considerably  indebted  for  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoy ;  for  at  this  period, 
in  point  of  medical  celebrity,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  held  the  first,  and  those  of  Cyrene  the 
next  place.  At  this  time  also  the  Argives  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  most  skilful  musicians* 
of  Greece. 

CXXXIL  Democedes  having  in  this  man- 
ner restored  the  king  to  health,  had  a  sumptuous 
house  provided  him  at  Susa,  was  entertained  at 
the  king's  own  table,  and,  except  the  restriction 
of  not  being  able  to  return  to  Greece,  enjoyed 
all  that  he  could  wish.  The  Egyptian  physi- 
cians, who  had  before  the  care  of  the  king's 
health,  were  on  account  of  their  inferiority  to. 
Democedes,  a  Greek,  condemned  to  the  cross, 
but  he  obtained  their  pardon.  He  also  procured 
the  liberty  of  an  Elean  soothsayer,  who  having 
followed  Polycrates  was  detained  and  neglected 
amongst  his  other  slaves.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Democedes  remained  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion with  the  king. 

CXXXIII.  It  happened  not  long  after- 
wards,  that  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wife  of  Darius,  had  an  ulcer  on  her  breast, 
which  finally  breaking,  spread  itself  considera- 
biy.  As  long  as  it  was  small,  she  was  induced 
by  delicacy  to  conceal  it;  but  when  it  grew 
more  troublesome,  she  sent  for  Democedes,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  told  her  he  was  able  to 
cure  it ;  but  exacted  of  her  an  oath,  that  in  re- 
turn she  should  serve  him  in  whatever  he  might 
require,  which  he  assured  her,  should  be  nothing 
to  disgrace  her. 

CXXXI V.  Atossa  was  cured  by  his  skill, 
and,  observant  of  her  own  promise  and  his  in- 
structions, she  took  the  opportunity  of  thus 
addressing  Darius,  while  she  was  in  bed  with 
him:  "  It  is  wonderful,  my  lord,  that  having 
such  a  numerous  army  at  command,  you  have 
neither  increased  the  power  of  Persia,  nor  at 
all  extended  your  dominions.  It  becomes  a 
man  like  you,  in  the  vigour  of  your  age,  and 
master  of  so  many  and  such  powerful  resources, 
to  perform  some  act  which  may  satisfy  the  Per- 
sians of  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  their  prince. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  give  importance 

4  MtMidaitf.]— Mnaic  was  an  important  part  of  Oredan 
education.  Boys  till  they  were  ten  years  old  were  taught 
to  read  by  the  grammatistas;  they  were  then  tanght  mnsic 
three  years  by  the  dtharistee;  after  the  thirteenth  year 
thoy  learned  the  gymoastin  excrdacs,  ander  the  care  of 
the  paidotade&^r. 


to  what  I  recommend : — The  one,  that  your 
subjects  may  venerate  the  manly  accomplish- 
ments of  their  master :  the  other,  that  you  may 
prevent  the  indolence  of  peace  exciting  them  to 
tumult  and  sedition.  Do  not  therefore  con- 
sume your  youth  in  inactivity,  for  the  powers 
of  the  mind  *  increase  and  improve  with  those 
of  the  body;  and  in  like  manner,  as  old  age 
comes  on  they  become  weaker  and  weaker,  tiU 
they  are  finally  blunted  to  every  thing.**  **  What 
you  say,'**  answered  Darius,  "  coincides  with 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  I  had  intended 
to  make  war  against  Scytfaia,  and  to  construct 
a  bridge  to  unite  our  continent  with  the  other, 
which  things  shall  soon  be  executed."  **  Will 
it  not.  Sir/*  returned  Atossa,  '*  be  better  to  de^ 
fer  your  intentions  against  the  Scythians,  who 
will  at  any  time  afford  you  an  easy  conquest  ? 
Rather  make  an  expedition  against  Greece  :  I 
wish  much  to  have  for  my  attendants  some  wo- 
men of  Sparta,  Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth,' 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  You  have, 
moreover,  in  the  man  who  healed  the  wound  of 
your  foot,  the  properest  person  in  the  world  to 
describe  and  explain  to  you  every  thing  which 
relates  to  Greece.**  "  If  it  be  your  wish,**  re- 
plied Darius,  **  that  I  should  first  make  a  mili- 
tary excursion  against  Greece,  it  will  be  proper 
to  send  thither  previously  some  Persians  as 


5  Powers  of  the  mtiKi] — This  opinion  is  thna  expresa- 
ed  by  Locretiiis,  which  I  give  the  reader  firom  the  Tor- 
sion of  Creech. 

BMSdc*  tte  plain  that  wnls  w  born  and  grow. 
And  all  by  tgt  decay  at  bodies  dot 
T6  piev*  this  trath(  In  Infants,  minds  appear 
Infirm  and  tander,  as  their  bodies  are ; 
InmanthemlndissttoDf ;  whan  aj|e  piwalla. 
And  the  qokk  Ti|pnir  of  each  member  fiiils. 
The  mind's  powers  to  decrease  and  waste  apaoCf 
And  grave  and  reverend  folly  takes  the  plaoew 

6  What  you  jvry.3— 1  have  not  translated  O  ^vnu, 
which  is  in  the  original,  becaoso  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  correspondent  word  in  our  language.  O  woman! 
would  be  vulgar ;  and  according  to  our  norma  loguendi, 
O  wife !  would  not  be  adequate.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sopho- 
des,  y.  883,  ywm  is  used  to  express  contempt;  but  in  the 
passage  before  us  It  certainly  denotes  tenderness.  Hie 
address  of  our  Saviour  to  his  mother  proves  this  most 
satisfiMrtory:— See  also  Homer. 

Km  tfjui  «ti»  wttrrm  fOXi/,  yiwsM.— T. 
As  a*  ^v»«u  is  nssd  here,  the  word  muUer  frequently 
octmrs  In  Latin,  which  Dader  translates  *'  Madame,*' 
and  which  Jortin  thinks  corresponds  with  our  wwd 


7  CoWnA.]— The  women  of  Corinth  were  celebrated 
for  their  beauty.  See  Anacreon,  Ode  xxxiL  Consult  also 
Athenaens,  1.  kiii  c.  4.  where  it  is  a  little  singular  to  re. 
mark,  that  in  an  epigram  assigned  to  Smonidea,  we  are 
told  that  the  interposition  of  the  Corinthian  wtroea  with 
Venus,  their  tntehiry  goddess,  delivered  Oreeeo  tnm  the 
arms  of  Xerxes. 
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spies,  in  company  with  the  man  to  whom  you 
allude.  As  soon  as  they  return,  and  have  in- 
formed me  of  the  result  of  their  observations, 
I  \viU  proceed  against  Greece. " 

C  X  X  X  V.  Darius  having  delivered  his  sen- 


CXXXVII.  The  Persians,  as MxmMcbey 
recovered  their  liberty,  sailed  to  Cxotona,  is 
pursuit  of  Democedes,  and  meeting'  with  hia 
in  the  forum,  seized  his  person.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants,  through  fear  of  the  Persiaii  po««r, 
timents,  no  time  was  lost  in  fulfilling  them.  |  were  willing  to  deliver  him  up  ;  otfaeis,  oa  tW 
As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  sent  for  ,  contrary,  beat  the  Persians  with  dubs ;  who 
fifteen  Persians  of  approved  reputation,  and    exdaimed,  "  Men  of  Crotona,  consider  what  re 

do,  in  taking  away  from  us  a  fugitive  irom  our 
king.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  will  dierive  am 
advantage  from  this  insult  to  Darius  ;  will  not 
rather  your  city  be  the  first  object  of  our  hos- 
tilities, the  first  that  we  shall  plunder  and  re- 
duce to  servitude?*'  These  menaces  had  but 
little  effect  upon  the  people  of  Crotona,  iw 
they  not  only  assisted  Democedes  to  escape,  ~ 


commanded  them,  in  company  with  Democedes,  | 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  Greece,  , 
enjoining  them  to  be  very  watchful  of  Democe- 
des, and  by  all  means  to  bring  him  back  with 
them.     When  be  had  done  this,  he  next  sent 
for  Democedes  himself,  and  after  desiring  him  . 
to  examine  and  explain  to  the  Persians  every 
thing  which  related  to  Greece,  he  entreated  him  i 
to  return  in  their  company.     All  the  valuables  | 
which  he  possessed,  he  recommended  him  to 
take,  as  presents  to  bis  father  and  his  brethren,  | 
assuring  him  tliat  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
greater  number  on  bis  return.     He  moreover  \ 
informed  him,  that  he  had  directed  a  vessel  to  ' 
accompany  him,  which  hus  to  be  furnished  with 
various  things  of  value.     In  these  professions 
Darius,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  was  perfectly  sin-  \ 
cere;   but  Democedes,  apprehending  that  the 
king  meant  to  make  trial  of  his  fidelity,  accept- 


also  deprived  the  Persians  of  the  vessel  whiefa 
accompanied  them.  They  were,  therefore^  ua- 
der  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Asia,  without 
exploring  any  more  of  Greece,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  conductor.  On  their  departure, 
Democedes  commissioned  them  to  inform  Da- 
rius, that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  JIIilo. 
the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  being  well  knowa 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  To  me  it  seeoos  t£at 
he  hastened  his  marriage,  and  expended  a  vast 
sum  of  money  on  the  occasion,  to  cnnvioce 


ed  these  proposals  without  much  acknowledge  |  Darius  that  he  enjoyed  in  bis  own  country  no 
ment     He  desired,  however,  to  leave  his  own  I  mean  reputation. 

effects,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use  at  I  CXXXVII  I.  The  Persians,  leaving  Cro- 
his  return ;  but  he  accepted  the  vessel  which  ^  tona,  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Japy- 
was  to  carry  the  presents  for  his  family.  Darius,  i  gia, "  where  they  were  made  slaves.  GiUus,  aa 
after  giving  these  injunctions  to  Democedes,  \  exile  of  Tarentum,  ransomed  them,  and  sent 
dismissed  the  party  to  prosecute  their  voyage.  '.  them  home  to  Darius.  For  this  service,  the 
CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Si-  |  king  declared  himself  willing  to  perform  what- 
don,  in  Phenido,  Ihey  manned  two  triremes,  i  ever  Gillus  should  require,  who  accordingly 
and  loaded  a  large  transport  with  different  arti- '  exphiining  the  circumstances  of  his  misfortune, 
cles  of  wealth ;  after  this  they  proceeded  to  !  requested  to  be  restored  to  hia  country.  B«( 
*  Greece,  examining  the  sea-coasts  with  the  most '  Darius  thinking  that  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
careful  attention.  When  they  had  informed  '  effecting  the  restoration  of  this  man,  a  lar^e 
themselves  of  the  particuUu^  relating  to  the  |  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  all  Greece  would  take 
most  important  places  in  Greece,  they  parsed  •  alarm;  he  said  that  the  Cnidians  would  of  than- 


over  to  Tarentum  '  in  Italy.  Here  Aristophi- 
lides,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  a  native  of 
Crotona,  took  away  the  helms  of  the  Median 
vessels,  and  detained  the  Persians  as  spies. 
Whilst  his  companions  were  in  this  predicament, 
Democedes  himself  went  to  Crotona.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  his  native  place,  Aristophilides 
gave  the  Persians  their  liberty,  and  restored 
what  he  had  taken  from  them. 


1  Tarenttun.y~>Thete  places,  with  the  sUfrhtest  yario* 
tton  poMiUe,  retain  their  sncient  nsmea.  We  now  ny 
tiw  gnir  of  Tarento,  and  Crotona  is  nou'  called  Cot. 
troDtt.— r. 


selves  be  able  to  accomplish  it :  imagining  that 
as  this  people  were  in  alliance  with  the  Taren- 
tines,  it  might  be  effected  without  difficulty. 
Darius  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Cnidos,  *  requiring  them  to  restore 

2  Jafjygia.y-This  place  w  now  called  Cape  de  Lenra 

— r. 

3  Cnidos.'}— At  this  remote  period,  when  nav^ratioo 
was  rertainly  in  its  infancy,  it  seems  nota  little  rii^ukr 
that  there  should  be  any  oommiauaitioD  or  aUanoe  be. 
tween  tlic  people  of  Tarentum  and  of  Cnidoa.  Ilie  db. 
tanoc  is  not  iminnaidemhle,  and  the  passi^  certainly  nw 
tricate.  Ciesias,  the  historian,  was  a  natire  of  Cmdwi 
here  also  was  the  beautiful  stutuc  of  Venus,  by  Praxu 


THALIA. 
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Oillus  to  Tarenturo.  Tbe  Cnidians  were  de- 
sirous to  satisfy  Darius ;  but  their  solicitations 
had  no  effect  on  the  Tarentines,  and  they  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  employ  force. — Of  these 
particulars,  the  above  is  a  faithftil  relation,  and 
these  were  the  first  Persians,  who,  with  the 
view  of  examining  the  state  of  Greece,  passed 
over  thither  from  Asia. 

CXXXIX.  Not  long  afterwards,  Darius 
besieged  and  took  Samos.  This  was  the  first 
city,  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  felt 
the  force  of  Ins  arms,  and  for  these  reasons : 
Cambyses,  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  Greeks. 
Some,  as  it  is  probable,  attended  him  from  com- 
mercial  views,  others  as  soldiers,  and  many  from 
no  other  motive  than  curiosity.  Among  these  last 
wtLS  Syloson,  an  exile  of  Samos,  son  of  ^aees, 
and  brother  of  Polycrates.  It  happened  one 
day  very  fortunately  for  this  Syloson,  that  he 
was  wnUdng  in  the  great  square  of  Memphis 
with  a  red  doak  folded  about  him.  Darius, 
who  was  then  in  the  king's  guards,  and  of  no 
particular  consideration,  saw  him,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  ^  cloak,  that  he  went  up  to  him 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  it.  Syloson,  ob- 
serving that  Darius  was  very  solicitous  to  have 
the  cloak,  happily,  as  it  proved  for  him,  expressed 
himself  thus  :~^"  I  would  not  part  with  this 
cloak  for  any  pecuniary  consideration  whatever : 
but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  it.*'  Darius  praised  his  generosity,  and  ac- 
cepted the  cloak. 

CXL.  Syloson  for  a  while  thought  he  had 
foolishly  lost  his  cloak,  but  afterwards  when 
Cambyses  died,  and  the  seven  conspirators  bad 
destroyed  the  Magus,  he  learned  that  Darius, 
one  of  these  seven,  had  obtained  the  kingdom, 
and  was  tbe  very  man  to  whom  formerly  at  his 
request,  in  Egypt,  he  had  given  bis  cloak.  He 
went,  dierefore,  to  Susa,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  royal  palace,  said  that  he  had  once 
done  a  service  to  the  king.  Of  this  circum- 
stance  the  porter  informed  the  king ;  who  was 
much  astonished,  and  exdumed,  *'  To  what 
Greek  can  I  possibly  be  obliged  for  any  ser- 
vices ?  I  have  not  long  been  in  possession  of  my 
authority,  and  since  this  time  no  Greek  has  been 
admitted  to  my  presence,  nor  can  I  at  all  re- 
member being  indebted  to  one  of  that  nation. 
Introduce  him,  however,  that  I  may  know  what 


O  Venus, 


teles;  here  aim  was  Venns  wonUpped. 
rcginii  Cnidi  Faphjque,  &c. 

It  is  now  a  yery  miserable  place,  mnd  called  Cape  Chio 
or  Cnkk— r. 


he  has  to  say.  '*  Syiason  was  accordingly  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  presence ;  and  being  interrogated 
by  interpreters  who  he  was,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstance he  had  rendered  service  to  the  king, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  given  it.  In  reply, 
Darius  exclaimed,  "Are  you  then  that  generous 
man,  who,  at  a  time  when  I  was  possessed  of 
no  authority,  made  me  a  present,  which,  though 
small,  was  as  valuable  to  me  then,  as  any  thing 
of  importance  would  be  to  me  now  ?  I  will  give 
you  ill  return,  that  you  may  never  repent  of 
jrour  kindness  to  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,"  « Sir,"  replied 
Syloson,  *<  I  would  have  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver ;  give  me  Samos  my  country,  and  deliver  it 
from  servitude.  Since  the  death  of  Polycrates 
my  brother,  whom  Orcetes  slew,  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  slaves.  Give  me  this. 
Sir,  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  or  reducing 
my  countrymen  to  servitude." 

CXIiI.  On  hearing  this,  Darius  sent  an 
army,  commanded  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  seven, 
with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that  Syloson  had 
desired.  Otanes  proceeded  to  the  sea,  and 
embarked  with  his  troops. 

CXLII.  Thesupreme  authority  at  Samos  was 
then  possessed  by  Mieandrius,  son  of  Mieandrius, 
to  whom  it  had  been  confided  by  Polycrates  him- 
self. He  was  desirous  of  proving  himself  a  very 
honest  man,  but  the  rimes  would  not  allow  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates, the  first  thin^  he  did  was  to  erect  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator/  tracing  round  it  the 
sacred  ground,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dty.  Having  done  this, 
he  assembled  the  citizens  of  Samos,  and  thus 
addressed  them  t  **  You  are  well  acquainted 
that  Polycrates  confided  to  me  his  sceptre  and 
his  power,  which  if  I  think  proper  I  may  re- 
tain ;  but  I  shall  certainly  avoid  doing  that  my- 
self which  I  deemed  reprehensible  in  another. 
The  ambition  of  Polycrates  to  rule  over  men 
who  were  his  equals,  always  seemed  to  me  un- 
just ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  a  like  conduct  in 
any  man.  Polycrates  has  yielded  to  his  des- 
tiny ;  and  for  my  part  I  lay  down  the  supreme 
authority,  and  restore  you  all  to  an  equality  of 
power.  I  only  daim,  which  I  think  I  reason- 
ably  may,  six  talents  to  be  given  me  from  the 
wealth  of  Polycrates,  as  well  as  the  appoint- 


4  Jiqriter  Liberator.'^Tbe  Greeks,  after  being  de. 
livered  from  the  Persian  invasion,  worshipped  Jupiter 
nnder  the  title  of  Jupiter  Secrator  (r«ni(.)  On  th« 
coilne  of  DIodesian,  he  is  called  Jupiter  CuiMeifBlur. 
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ment  in  perpetuity,  to  me  and  my  posterity,  of 
the  priesthood  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  whose 
temple  I  have  traced  out ;  and  then  I  restore 
you  to  liberty.**  When  Mseandrius  had  thus 
spoken,  a  Samian  exclaimed  from  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  "  You  are  not  worthy  to  rule 
over  us,  your  principles  are  bad,  and  your  con- 
duct  reproachable.  Rather  let  us  make  you 
give  an  account  of  the  wealth  which  has  passed 
througli  your  hands.**  The  name  of  this  person 
was  Telesarchus,  a  man  much  respected  by  bis 
fellow-citizens. 

CXLIIL  Mieandrius  revolved  this  cir- 
cumstance  in  his  mind ;  and  being  convinced 
that  if  he  resigned  his  power,  some  other 
would  assume  it,  he  determined  to  continue  as 
he  was.  Returning  to  the  dtadel,  he  sent  for 
the  citizens,  as  if  to  give  them  an  account  of 
the  moneys  which  had  been  aUuded  to,  instead 
of  which  he  seized  and  confined  them.  Whilst 
they  remained  in  imprisonment,  Meeandrius 
was  taken  ill ;  his  brother  Lycaretus  not  think- 
ing he  would  recover,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  succeed  in  his  views  upon  Samos,  put 
the  citizens  who  were  confined  to  death ;  indeed 
it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  desirous  of 
life  under  the  government  of  a  tyrant' 

CXLiy.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians 
arrived  at  Samos,  with  the  view  of  restoring 
Syloson,  they  had  no  resistance  to  encounter. 
Tlie  Mseandrian  faction  expressed  themselves 
on  certain  conditions  ready  to  submit ;  and  Ms- 
andrius  himself  consented  to  leave  the  island. 
Their  propositions  were  accepted  by  Otanes ; 
and  whilst  they  were  employed  in  ratifying 
them,  the  principal  men  of  the  Persians  had 
seats  brought,  on  which  they  placed  themselves 
in  front  of  the  citadel. 

CXLV.  Maeandrius  had  a  brother,  whose 
name  was  Charileus,  who  was  of  an  untoward 
disposition,  and  for  some  offence  was  kept  chain- 
ed in  a  dungeon.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was 
doing,  and  beheld  from  his  place  of  confinement 
the  Persians  sitting  at  their  ease,  he  clamorously 
requested  to  speak  with  Masandrius.  Meandri- 
us,  hearing  this,  ordered  him  to  be  unbound,  and 
brought  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  presence,  he  began  to  reproach  and  abuse 
him,  earnestly  importuning  him  to  attack  the 
Persians.  **  Me,**  he  exclaimed,  "  who  am  your 
brother,  and  who  have  done  nothing  worthy  of 

1  Tkt  government  of  a  fyrantySe^  Weneling's  note 
and  Ftaw'i  ooiUMtare  upon  thu  pM8i«cr. 


chainfi,  you  have  most  basely  kept  bound  in  a 
dungeon;  but  on  the  Persians,  who  wooU 
afford  you  an  easy  victory,  and  who  mean  tr 
drive  you  into  exile,  you  dare  not  take  revety. 
If  your  fears  prevent  you,  give  me  your  aux- 
iliary troops,  who  am  equally  dispoaed  Co  pun- 
ish them  for  coming  here,  and  to  expel  yoa 
yourself  from  our  island.** 

CXLVI.  To  this  discourse  Maeutdriis 
gave  a  favourable  ear,  not,  I  believe,  that  he 
was  absurd  enough  to  imagine  himself  equal  to 
a  contest  with  the  forces  of  the  king,  but  from 
a  spirit  of  envy  against  Syloson,  and  to  prevent 
his  receiving  the  government  of  Samoa  without 
trouble  or  exertion.  He  wished,  by  iiiitaong 
the  Persians,  to  debilitate  the  power  of  Samos, 
and  then  to  deliver  it  into  their  hands ;  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  Persians  would  resent 
whatever  insults  they  might  receive,  upon  the 
Samians,  and  as  to  himself,  he  was  certain  that 
whenever  he  pleased  he  could  depart  unmolest- 
ed, for  he  had  provided  a  secret  path,  which 
led  immediately  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea,  by 
which  he  afterwards  escaped.  In  the  mean- 
whUe  Charileus,  having  armed  the  auxiliaries, 
opened  the  gates  and  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
Persians,  who,  ao  &r  from  expecting  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  believed  that  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  was  then  in  force.  Upon 
these  Persians,  who  were  sitting  at  their  ease, 
and  who  were  persons  of  distinction,  the 
Samians  sallied,  and  put  them  to  death  ;  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  however,  so^pn  came  to  their 
assistance,  by  whom  the  party  of  Charileus  was 
repulsed,  and  obliged  again  to  se^  shelter  in 
the  citadel. 

C XL VII.  Otanes,  the  commander-in-chiefL 
had  hitherto  observed  the  orders  of  Daiius,  not 
to  put  any  Samian  to  death,  or  to  take  any 
prisoners,  but  to  deliver  the  island  to  Syloaoo, 
secure  and  without  injury ;  but  seeing  bo  great 
a  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  his  indignatioa 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  his  soldiera  to  put 
every  Samian  they  could  meet  with  to  death, 
without  any  distincrion  of  age.  .  Part  of  his 
forces  immediately  blockaded  the  citadel, 
whilsranother  were  putting  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  not  suffering  the  sacred  places  to 
afford  any  protection. 

CLVIIL  Maeandrius,  leaving  Samoa,  sail- 
ed  to  Lacedsemon.  On  his  arrival  there  with 
his  wealth,  he  set  in  order  his  foblets  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  directed  his  servanu  to  dean 
them.     Having  entered  into  conversation  with 
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Cicomenes,'  son  of  Anaxandrides,  the  king  of 
Sparta,  be  invited  him  to  his  bouse.  Cleome- 
nes  saw  bis  plate,  and  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment.  Mseandrius  desired  bim  to  accept  of 
what  he  pleased,*  but  Cleomenes  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  probity,  and  although  IVlieandrius 
persisted  in  importuning  him  to  take  some- 
thing, he  would  by  no  means  consent;  but 
hearing  that  some  of  his  fellow-dtizens  had  re- 
ceived presents  from  Mseandrius,  he  went  to 
the  epbori,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  Sparta  to 
expel  this  Samian  from  the  Peloponnese,  lest 
either  he  himself,  or  any  other  Spartan,  should 
be  corrupted  by  him.  The  advice  of  Cleome- 
nes was  generally  approved,  and  Meeandrius 
received  a  public  order  to  depart. 

CXLIX.  When  the  Persians  had  taken  the 
Samians  as  in  a  net,^  they  delivered  the  island 
to  Syloson  almost  without  an  inhabitant.* 
After  a  certain  intenid,  however,  Otanes,  the 
Persian  general,  re-peopled  it,  on  account  of 
some  vision  which  he  had,  as  well  as  from  a 
disorder  which  seized  his  privities. 

CLu  Whilst  the  expedition  against  Samos 
was  on  foot,  the  Babylonians,  being  very  well 

2  Cleomene$.'}—0{  this  Cleomenes  a  memorable  saying 
ii  preserved  in  tlie  Apophthegms  of  Platardi.  It  relates 
to  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  the  former  he  called  the  poet  of 
the  Laoedsemonians,  the  latter  the  poet  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  slaves;  because  Homer  gave  directions  for  military 
conduct,  Hesiod,  about  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.— 7. 

3  To  accept  of  what  he  pletued."}— This  sejf-denial  will 
appear  lees  extraor^nary  to  an  English  reader,  when  he 
Is  informed,  that  according  to  the  InetitntioQS  of  Lycur- 
gus,  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  a  Spartan  to  have  any 
gold  or  diver  in  his  poesesdoa  This  we  learn  from 
Xenophon ;  and  it  Is  also  ascertained  by  the  following 
passage  from  Athensans,  see  the  sixth  book  of  the  Deip- 
nnsoph :  **  The  ^vine  Plato  and  Lycurgus  of  Sparta 
would  not  snifer  in  their  rrpublics  either  gold  or  silver, 
thinking  that  of  all  the  metals  iron  and  brass  were  suffi- 
cient.'* Fintari^  in  the  life  of  Lysander,  tells  us  of  a 
man  named  Therax,  who,  though  the  friend  and  coU 
iMgue  of  Lysander,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori,  be- 
cause some  silver  was  found  in  his  house.  The  lelf- 
denial,  therefore,  or  rather  forbearance  of  the  andeut 
Romans,  amongst  whom  no  such  interdiction  existed, 
seems  better  entitled  to  our  praise.  This  sumptuary  law, 
with  respect  to  gold  and  ulver;  took  its  rise  from  an  ora- 
rip,  which  afilrmed  that  the  destruction  of  Sparta  would 
be  owing  to  its  avarice  :-^t  was  this, 

'A  fi>JtjQf!HfAMT$»  Yura^ttf  tku—mT, 

4  A»  in  a  n«f.3-<-The  Oreek  Is  rmyntutvmtvUi  which 
was  the  custom  of  the  Perstana,  and  this  was  also  dohe 
with  respect  to  the  Islands  of  Chios,  Letboe,  and  Tene. 
dos,  see  book  vL  chap.  31,  where  thdr  manner  of  doing 
iti8described.->7. 

5  WUhma  an  tfiAoMtefit}— Strabo  tanpntes  this  want 
of  inhabitants  to  the  cruelty  of  Syloson,  and  not  to  the 
Bcvarity  of  the  Persians.— XarcA«r. 


prepared,  revolted.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Magus,  and  whilst  the  seven  were  engaged  m 
their  conspiracy  against  him,  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  times  to 
provide  against  a  siege,  and  their  exertions  had 
never  been  discovered.  When  they  had  once 
resolved  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they 
took  this  measure  :— excepting  their  mothers, 
every  man  chose  from  his  fiunily  the  female 
whom  he  liked  best,  the  remainder  were  all  of 
them  assembled  together,  and  strangled.*  Their 
reserve  of  one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread ;' 
the  rest  were  destroyed  to  prevent  a  &mine. 

CLI.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Darius  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched 
against  them :  on  his  arrival  before  the  city,  he 
besi^;ed  it  in  form.  This,  however,  made  so 
little  impression  upon  them,  that  they  assem- 
bled upon  the  ramparts,  amused  themselves 
with  dancing,  and  treated  Darius  and  his  army 
with  the  extremest  contempt  One  amongst 
them  exclaimed,  "  Persians,  why  do  you  lose 
your  time?  if  you  be  wise,  depart.  When 
mules  produce  young"  you  shall  tidce  Babylon." 


6  Assembled  together  and  «fra»gJMf.  3— Prideanx,  nude 
ing  mention  of  this  strange  and  unnatural  action,  omits 
informing  his  readers  that  the  Babylonians  made  an  ex- 
oeption  in  favour  of  their  mothers;  but  by  this  bariMU 
rous  action  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  this  people 
was  very  signally  fulfilled  :— 

*'  But  these  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment, 
in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and  widowhood;  they 
shall  come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection,  for  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  abundance  of 
thine  enchantments.'*    Isaiah  xlvil.  9.—T. 

^  Sake  their  lread.y~TbiB  anciently  was  the  employ-' 
ment  of  the  women,  see  book  viL  chap.  187.— r. 

8  Jlfui^procfttceyocifig-.]— Upon  this  passage  M.  Lar- 

cher  remarks,  that  mules  but  seldom  engender.    As  I 

have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  well  authenticated 

account  of  such  a  drcnmstaooe,  I  give  the  reader  thfr 

following  passage  from  Pennant,  with  scnne  conildence 

of  its  being  invariably  the  case,  **  Neither  mules,  nor  the 

I  spurious  offspring  of  any  other  animal,  generate  any  far. 

j  ther :  all  these  productions  may  be  looked  upon  as  mon. 

I  sters ;  therefore,  nature,  to  preserve  the  original  qw- 

des  of  anUnals  entire  and  pure,  wisely  stops,  in  instances 

of  deviation,  the  powers  of  propagatioa*' 

What  Theophrastns  or  Pliny  may  have  asserted,  in 
contradiction  to  the  above,  will  weigh  but  very  little 
against  the  nnqiialifled  assertion  of  so  able  a  naturalist 
as  Mr  Pennant  The  drcumstance  was  ever  considered 
as  a  prodigy,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  of  Ju- 
venal: 

BgieghiiB,  Mneninq;ac  Tlrnm  si  eemo,  bimcrahri 
Hoc  monitrnin  piicn,  f«l  nixaati  rab  anira 
Piiclbu  Invcntli  txJMm  comparo  Mate.— T. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of,  or  rather  paiudy 
upon  these  lines  of  Juvenal, 

Na«  if  ena  hfloaak  man  I  chaaoa  to  view, 
ConteinniiiK  iataratt,  and  to  Tlitoe  true, 
I  raak  him  with  the  ptwUgtas  oTflmwi 
With  plaafthad-up  a■h•^  and  with  icj  flame  i 
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This  was  the  speech  of  a  Babylonian,  not  be. 
lieving  such  a  thing  possible. 

CLIL  A  whole  year  and  seven  months  hav- 
ing been  eonsomed  before  the  place,  Darius 
and  his  army  began  to  be  hopeless  with  respect 
to  die  event.  They  had  applied  all  the  offen- 
sive engines,  and  every  stratagem,  particularly 
those  which  Cyrus  had  before  successfully  used 
against  the  Babylonians ;  but  every  attempt 
proved  ineffectual,  from  the  unremitting  vigi- 
lance of  the  besieged. 

CLIIL  In  the  twentieth  month  of  the  siege, 
the  following  remarkable  prodigy  happened  to 
Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  that  dethroned  the  Msgus :  one  of 
the  mules  employed  to  carry  his  provisions,  pro- 
duced a  young  one ;  which,  when  it  was  first 
told  him,  he  disbelieved,  and  desired  to  see  it; 
forbidding  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fact  to 
disclose  it,  he  revolved  it  seriously  in  his  mind ; 
and  remembering  the  words  of  the  Baylonian, 
who  had  said  the  dty  should  be  taken  when  a 
mule  brought  forth,  he  from  this  conceived  that 
Bdiylon  was  not  impregnable.  The  saying  it- 
self, and  the  mule's  having  a  young  one,  seemed 
to  Indicate  something  preternatural. 

CLiy.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  Baby- 
lon might  be  taken,  he  went  to  Darius,  and 
inquired  if  the  capture  of  this  city  was  of  par- 
ticular  importance  to  him.  Hearing  that  it 
really  was,  he  began  to  think  how  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  efiTecting  it  by  himself ;  for  in 
Persia  there  is  no  more  certain  road  to  greatness, 
than  by  the  performance  of  illustrious  actions. 
He  conceived  there  was  no  more  probable  means 
of  obtaining  his  end,  than  first  to  mutikte  him- 
self, and  thus  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  He  made 
no  scruple  to  wound  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  being  healed,  for  he  cut  off  his  nose  and  his 
ears,  and  clipping  his  hair  close,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  mean  appearance,*  he  scourged  himself;  and 
in  this  condition  presented  himself  before  Darius. 

CLV.  When  the  king  beheld  a  man  of  his 
illustrious  rank  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  he 


with  thlnsi  which  Btart  from  natiii*^  common  rnloa; 
With  bMidod  inftata,  and  vlth  tmmimg  rnnUt. 

Crmch. 

1  To  give  it  a  mean  eqip€aranee.y^l  do  not  remember 
an  Instaaoe  of  the  hair  being  cat  off  as  a  pnniab. 
ment ;  it  was  frequently  done  as  expreesiye  of  mourning 
in  the  most  remote  times ;  and  it  was  one  characteristic 
■iHliof  the  senrlte  condition.  See  Jarenal,  sat  t.  boolc  L 
J-TO. 


81  poloi  M  debat  palmndam  varlkt  r«w 
Prabehb  qumdoqo*  caput  nee  dura  tanoMa 
FlanT"  P«t'»  htt  •pulls  ot  tali  difcnvt  amico. 


instantly  leaped  in  anger  from  faia  throne,'  asd 
asked  who  had  dared  to  treat  him  with  suck 
barbarity  ?  Zopyrus  made  this  reply,  **  No  dmb. 
Sir,  except  yourself,  could  have  this  power  o?b 
my  person ;  I  alone  have  thus  disfigured  xbj 
body,  which  I  was  prompted  to  do  finoiai  ves* 
tion  at  beholding  the  Assyrians  thus  mock  i&r 
— "  Wretched  man,"  answered  the  kmg,  "  do 
you  endeavour  to  disguise  the  ahamefnl  actioe 
you  have  perpetrated,  under  an  honovnl^ 
name?  Do  you  suppose  duit  becMise  joc 
have  thus  deformed  yourself,  the  enemy  w£ 
the  sooner  surrender  ?  I  fear  what  yov  hatt 
done  has  been  occasioned  by  some  defect  oi 
your  reason."  "  Sir,**  answered  Zopyrus^  "it 
I  had  previously  disclosed  to  you  my  intentxoas, 
you  would  have  prevented  their  accomirfialimeBt; 
my  present  situation  is  the  result  of  my  ovm 
determination  only.  If  you  do  not  fiul  me, 
Babylon  is  our  own.  I  propose  to  go,  in  the 
condition  in  which  you  see  me,  as  a  deser- 
ter  to  the  Babylonians ;  it  is  my  hope  to  per- 
suade them  that  I  have  suffered  these  cruelties 
from  you,  and  that  they  will,  in  consequener, 
give  me  some  place  of  military  trust.  Do  jcsl 
on  the  tenth  day  tStei  my  departure,  detach  to 
the  gate  of  Semiramis '  a  thousand  men  of  your 
army,  whose  loss  will  be  of  no  consequence ;  fct 
an  interval  of  seven  'days  more,  send  to  the 
Ninian  gates  other  two  thousand ;  agam,  after 
twenty  days,  let  another  party,  to  the  numbe 
of  four  thousand,  be  ordered  to  the  Chaldeaa 
gates,  but  let  none  of  these  detachments  lave 
any  weapons  but  their  swords ;  after  this  last- 

2  LetqMKi  in  anger  from  hie  <ftroiM^3— Tliis  «■«**"■«». 
with  the  varions  drcnmstanoes  attendinip  it,  |iiv|)eriy 
considered,  would  furnish  an  artist  with  an  exccikcs 
solgect  for  an  historical  painting-— The  dty  of  Babykoit 
a  distance,  the  Persian  camp,  the  kin|f^  tent^  fahMsirnl 
principal  nobles  in  deep  consultation,  with  the  vnMm 
appearance  of  Zopyrus  in  the  mutilated  conditMo  here 
described,  might  surely  be  Introduced  and  anrsoged  witk 
the  most  admirable  eilbct— r. 

3  The  gate  of  Smntramw.]— Mr  Bryants  ransk  as 
this  word  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted :— 

Semiramis  was  an  emblem,  and  the  name  wna  a  cam. 
pound  of  Sama-Ramas,  or  Ramis :  it  signilled  tlw  diviae 
token,  the  type  of  proTidenoe ;  and  as  a  mJUtary  ensifa» 
it  may  with  some  latitude  be  Interpreted  the  atandaid  si 
the  Most  High.  It  consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  doT«, 
wMcb  was  probably  endrded  with  the  Iria,  aa  thoae  t«« 
emblems  were  often  represented  tcfether.  All  wh« 
went  under  that  standard,  or  who  paid  aoT  dcfemc«  m 
that  emblem,  were  stiled  Semarim  and  Samorim.  Oar 
of  the  gates  of  Babylon  was  styled  the  gate  at  SeniramA, 
undoubtedly  from  hmriag  the  sacred  emblem  of  ««— 
Ramas,  or  the  dore,  engrared  by  way  of  diatiactioo  oto- 
it  Probably  the  lofty  obelisk  of  Semiramis,  nentioiKd 
by  Diodoms,  was  named  from  the  same  hieroglyphic 
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mentioned  period,  let  your  whole  army  advance, 
and  sunoimd  the  walb.  At  the  Belidian  and 
Cissian  gates  be  careful  that  Persians  are  sta- 
tioned. I  think  that  the  Babylonians,  after 
witnessing  my  exploits  in  the  field,  will  entrust 
me  with  the  kejrs  of  those  gates.  Doubt  not 
tmt  the  Persians,  with  my  aid,  will  then  ac- 
complish the  rest." 

CLVI.  After  giving  these  injunctions,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  gates :  an(^  to  be  con- 
sistent in  the  character  which  he  assumed,*  he 
frequently  stopped  to  look  behind  him.  The 
oentinels  on  the  watch-towers,  observing  this, 
ran  down  to  the  gate,  which  opening  a  little, 
they  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  he  want- 
ed ?  When  he  told  them  bis  name  was  Zopy- 
ms,  and  that  he  had  deserted  from  the  Persians, 
they  conducted  hini  before  their  magistrates. 
He  then  began  a  miserable  tale  of  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered  from  Darius,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  that  he  had  advised  him  to  withdraw 
his  army,  seeing  no  likelihood  o/his  taking  the 
dty.  "  And  now,"  says  he,  **  ye  men  of  Baby- 
lon, I  come  a  friend  to  you,  but  a  fatal  ene- 
my to  Darius  and  his  army.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  designs,  and  his  treatment 
of  me  shall  not  be  unrevenged." 

CLVII.  When  the  Babylonians  beheld  a 
Persian  of  such  high  rank  deprived  of  his  ears 
and  his  nose,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood, 
they  entertained  no  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  or 
of  the  friendliness  of  his  intentions  towards 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  accede  to  all 
that  he  desired ;  and  on  his  requesting  a  mili- 
tary command,  they  gave  it  him  without  hesi- 
tation. He  then  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  what  he  had  concerted  with  Darius.  On 
the  tenth  day,  at  the  head  of  some  Babylonian 
troops,  he  made  a  sally  from  the  town,  and  en- 
countering the  Persians,  who  had  been  station- 


4  7^  dhoroctor  toAicA  he  oMUffMdLD— Many  circom. 
stanoes  in  the  Uatory  of  Zopynu  resemble  thoee  of  Si- 
noninthe  £iield. 

I  Qui  M  Ignotam  vtnlinUbu  nltro 

Hoe  IpMUB  at  ittiMiiM,  TnJamqiM  apsrirat  Adilrla, 


Both  tell  a  miserable  tale  ofJi^iiriee  reoeired  from  their 
eoantrymen,  and  both  afbct  an  extraordinary  seal  to 
dirtinguirii  thenMelves  in  the  senrioe  of  their  natural 
Stoon  aaya  of  himself 

Cal  a^oe  apod  Dbiwm  luqaam  looiii,  at  aopar  Ipd 


Again  he  eaya. 

Pas  mllil  Grai«ram  aacraU  nmtnn  Jara» 

Faa  odlaa  rlnt,  atqoa  eiaiiis  fern  aob  anraa 

Si  qoa  laiimi :  taoaor  patrtaa  nae  lagiboa  ullit^T. 


ed  for  this  purpose  by  Darius,  he  put  every  one 
of  them  to  death.  The  Babylonians,  observ- 
ing that  his  actions  corresponded  with  his  pro- 
fessions, were  full  of  exultation,  and  were 
ready  to  yield  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 
A  second  time  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  detach- 
ment of  the  besieged,  he  advanced  from  the 
town  at  the  time  appointed,  and  slew  the  two 
thousand  soldiers  of  Darius.  The  joy  of  the 
citizens  at  this  second  exploit  was  so  extreme 
that  the  name  of  Zopyrus  resounded  with 
praise  from  every  tongue.  The  third  time  also, 
after  the  number  of  the  days  agreed  upon  had 
passed,  he  led  forth  his  troops,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  the  four  thousand.  Zopyrus,  after 
this,  was  every  thing  with  the  Babylonians,  so 
that  they  made  him  the  commander  of  their 
army,  and  guardian  of  their  walls. 

CLVIIL  At  the  time  appointed,  Darios 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  the  walls.  The 
perfidy  of  Zopyrus  then  became  apparent ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Babylonians  mounted  the  wall 
to  repel  the  Persian  assault,  he  immediately 
opened  to  his  countrymen  what  are  called  the 
Belidian  and  Cissian  gates.  Those  Babylon- 
ians  who  saw  this  transaction  fled  for  refr^  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  they  who  saw  it 
not,  continued  in  their  posts,  till  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  betrayed  became  notorious 
toalL 

CLIX.  Thus  was  Babylon  a  second  time 
taken.  As  soon  as  Darius  became  master  of 
the  place,*  he  levelled  the  walls,  and  took  away 
the  gates,  neither  of  which  thing  Cyrus  had 
done  before.  Three  thousand  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobility  he  ordered  to  be  crucified : 
the  rest  were  suffered  to  continue  where  they 
were.  He  took  care  also  to  provide  them  with 
women,  for  the  Babylonians,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  to  prevent  a  famine,  had  Strang- 
led  their  wives.  Darius  ordered  the  neigh- 
homing  nations  to  send  females  to  Babylon, 
each  being  obliged    to   furnish  a    stipuUted 


5  Matter  of  the  pftiee:}— Plutarch  Informs  ne,  in  his 
Apophthegms,  that  Xerxes  being  Incensed  against  the 
Babylonians  for  revolting,  after  having  oonquered  them 
a  second  time,  forbade  their  carrying  arms,  and  com- 
manded them  to  employ  their  time  in  singing,  music,  and 
all  kinds  of  dissipation,  &c 

The  Babylonians  ^d  not  revolt  nnder  Xerxes.  Pin- 
tarch  assigns  to  him  a  hett  which  regards  Darius ;  hotr- 
ever  this  may  be,  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  the 
Ferrian  monarchs  fixed  their  reridence  in  three  great 
cities  i  the  winter  they  passed  at  Babylon,  the  summer 
at  Media,  doubtless  at  Ecbatane  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ^ring  at  SuBa.~ZarcA«r. 
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niimber.  These  in  all  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
sand, from  whom  the  Babylonians  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  are  descended. 

CLX.  With  respect  to  the  merit  of  Zopyrus, 
in  the  opinion  of  Darius  it  was  exceeded  by  no 
Persian  of  any  period,  unless  by  Cyrus;  to 
him,  indeed,  he  thought  no  one  of  his  country, 
men  could  possibly  be  compared.  It  is  affirmed 
of  Darius,  that  he  used  frequently  to  assert, 
that  he  would  rather  Zopyrus  had  suffered  no 
injury,  than  have  been  master  of  twenty  Baby- 
Ions  more.  He  rewarded  him  magnificently : 
every  year  he  presented  him  with  the  gifts 
deemed  most  honourable  in  Persia ;  he  made 
him  also  governor  of  Babylon  for  life,  free  from 
the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  to  these  be 


added  other  marks  of  liberality.  Megabyzus, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians 
and  allies,  was  a  son  of  this  Zopyrus  ;  which 
Megabyzus  had  a  son  named  Zopyrus,'  who 
deserted  from  the  Persians  to  the  Athenians. 

I  A$<m  named  Zo/yyna.  3— SEopyros,  ton  of  Me^y. 
Km,  md  gnuMtoon  of  the  funous  Zopyrus,  rerolted  from 
Artaxerxes  afkcr  the  deathof  Us  &iher  and  mother,  and 
adranced  towards  Athens,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
which  subsisted  betwixt  his  mother  and  the  Athenians. 
He  went  by  sea  to  Caunus,  and  commanded  the  inhabi- 
tants to  give  up  the  place  to  the  Athenians  who  were 
i«ith  liim.  The  Caunians  replied,  that  they  were  willing 
to  surrender  it  to  him,  but  they  refused  to  admit  any 
Athenians.  Upon  tiiis  he  mounted  the  wall;  but  a 
Cannian,  named  Alcides,  Icnoclccd  liim  on  the  head  with 
a  stone.  His  grandmoth<»r  Amistris  afterwards  cnidlied 
this  Cauuian.— LarcAer. 
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I.  Daatus,  after  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
undertook  so  expedition  against  Scythia.  Asia 
was  now  both  populous  and  rich,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  avenging  on  the  Scythians  the  in- 
juries  they  had  formerly  committed  by  entering 
Media,  and  defeating  those  who  opposed  them. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
Scythians,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  retained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Upper  Asia ;  entering 
into  which,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,' 
they  expelled  the  Medes,  its  ancient  possess- 
ors. After  this  long  absence  from  their  coun- 
try, the  Scythians  were  desirous  to  return,  but 
here  as  great  a  labour  awaited  them  as  they 
had  experienced  in  their  expedition  into  Media ; 
for  the  women,  deprived  so  long  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  connected  themselves  with  their 
slaves,  and  they  found  a  numerous  body  in  arms 
ready  to  dispute  their  progress. 

1  Cimmeriaru.'} — From  this  people  came  the  prorerb 
nf  Cimmerian  darlcneas. 

W«  mch'd  old  ocean's  atmott  bounds* 
Where  rack!  control  hU  wbtm  with  evor-duriiiff  mounds ; 
Th«R  In  a  lonelj  land,  and  f  lomnjr  cellSt 
Tha  diuky  nation  of  Cimmcria  dwalla. 
The  tun  ne'er  ?!««•  the  uncomfortable  Mala, 
When  radiant  ha  advancea  or  fvtnats. 
Uohaptij  race  I  whom  cndlcM  night  inradca, 
Clooda  ih«  doll  air,  and  wxapa  tbam  ronnd  in  shadea. 

Odifu.  book  si. 
Of  this  proverb  Ammianue  Haroellinus  makes  a  happy 
use  when  cenanring  the  luxury  and  eftminacy  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  <*  If,*'  says  he,  (I  use  the  version  of 
Air  Gibbon)  "  a  fly  should  presume  to  settle  in  tlie  silken 
folds  of  their  gilded  umbrellas,  should  a  suiubeam  pene> 
trato  through  some  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink, 
they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  hunent  in 
affected  language  that  they  were  not  bom  in  tlie  land  of 
the  Cimmerians,  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness." 

Ovid  aleo  chooees  the  vicinity  of  Cimroeria  as  the  pro- 
perest  place  for  the  palace  of  the  god  of  sleep. 

Em  prop*  Chnraerloa,  longo  ipclnnea  leceiao. 
liona  carua,  iipiavl  domus  ct  panetralla  SomnI, 
Quo  nnnqoam  radlU  orient,  medJuave,  cadeutre 
Phcebus  adlra  potest,  nebula  callgine  mixtas 
Eshalaniur  hnmo,  dublatpie  uepascula  lucii. 
The  region  assigned  to  Uiis  people  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy was  part  of  European  Scythia,  now  railed  Little 
Tartary.— r.  I 


II.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Scythians  to 
deprive  all  their  slaves  of  sight '  on  account  of 
the  milk,"  which  is  their  customary  drink. 
They  have  a  particular  kind  of  bone,  shaped 
like  a  flute  :  this  is  applied  to  the  private  parts 
of  a  mare,  and  blown  into  from  the  mouth.  It 
is  one  man*s  office  to  blow,  another's  to  milk 
the  mare.  Their  idea  is,  that,  the  veins  of  the 
animal  being  thus  inflated,  the  dugs  are  pro- 


2  Deprive  aU  their  $lavei  o/nght.y~Baxhu:oua  as  this 
conduct  will  appear  to  every  humane  reader,  although 
practbed  amongst  an  undviliaed  race  of  men,  he  will  be 
Air  more  shocked  when  I  rendnd  him  that  in  the  most 
refined  period  of  the  Roman  emfrire,  those  who  were 
deemed  the  wisest  and  mort  virtnous  of  manldnd  did 
not  scruple  to  use  their  slaves  with  yet  more  atrodous 
cruelty.  It  was  customary  at  Rome  to  expose  slaves 
who  were  sick,  old,  and  useless,  to  perish  miserably  in 
an  ishind  of  the  Tyber.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of 
Cato,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sell  his  old  slaves  for  any 
price,  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  They  were  employed, 
and  frequently  in  chains,  in  the  most  laborious  oflices, 
and  for  trivial  offences,  and  not  seldom  on  mere  sus. 
picion,  were  made  to  expire  under  the  most  horrid  tor. 
tures  that  can  be  imagined.— r 

3  On  account  of  the  rniM;.]— Of  this  people,  Homer 
speaks  in  the  following  lines : 

And  where  the  far-famed  HIpponiolgian  strays 
Renown'd  for  Jutllco  and  for  length  of  days. 
Thrice  happy  race,  that,  innocent  of  blood. 
From  milk  Innoaloua  seek  their  simple  food,— II.  zli. 

Upon  this  Bufajject  Larcher  gives  the  following  ptissage 
from  Niebhur  :— 

"  J'entendis  et  vis  moi-meme,  a  Bafrn,  que  lorsqu'un 
Arabe  trait  la  femelle  du  bufle,  un  autre  lid  fourre  la 
main  et  le  bras  jusqu'au  coude,  dans  la  vulva,  parce  qu'on 
pretend  savoir  par  experience  qu'etant  chatouille  do  la 
sorto,  elle  donne  plus  de  lait  Cette  methode  ressemble 
beaucoup  a  celle  des  Scythes."— We  learn,  from  some 
lines  of  Antiphanes,  preserved  in  Athenseus,  that  the 
Scythians  gave  this  milk  to  their  children  as  6o<in  as  they 
were  bom. 

Etr*  M/  r«^  dvr'  urn  a*  lMv9m  r^fa ; 
Oi  yl9»/AMta-it  wQutt  r4t(  vouSiMf 
^atdi^Msrir  irvur  tttu  /3«a»  ritttt  yaJm. 

**  Do  not  those  Scythians  appear  to  you  remaricably 
wise  who  give  to  their  children,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
bom,  the  milk  of  maree  and  cows  ?**— r. 
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portionably  filled.  When  the  milk  is  thus  ob- 
tained, they  place  it  in  deep  wooden  vessels, 
and  the  slaves  are  directed  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  Of  this,  that  which  remains 
at  the  top  '  is  most  esteemed,  what  subsides  is 
of  inferior  value.  This  it  is  which  induces 
the  Scythians  to  deprive  all  their  ci4)tives  of 
sight,  for  they  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but 
lead  a  pastoral  life." 

III.  From  the  union  of  these  slaved  with 
the  Scythian  women,  a  numerous  progeny  was 
bom,  who,  when  informed  of  their  origin, 
readily  advanced  to  oppose  those  who  weiv 
returning  from  Media.  Their  first  exertion 
was  to  intersect  the  country  by  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  which  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Tauiis*  to  the  Palus  Moeotis.  They  then 
encamped  opposite  to  the  Scythians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  passage.  Various 
engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Scythians 
obtained  no  advantage.  '*  My  countrymen,"  at 
length  one  of  them  exdainied,  *'  what  are  we 
doing?  In  this  contest  ^nth  our  slaves,  every 
action  diminishes  our  number,  and  by  killing 
those  who  oppose  us,  the  value  of  victory  de- 
creases :  let  us  throw  aside  our  darts  and  our 


1  Bemaitu  ai  the  tt^nl—Is  it  not  flnrprisfaig,  aaka  M. 
Ltrcherin  this  place,  Ihat  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Latins  had  any  term  in  their  langriMflre  to  express  crewnf 

Batter  also  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bonans 
tUl  a  late  period.  FUdt  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  article 
of  food  among  barbarous  nations,  and  used  by  them  as 
an  unction.  The  very  name  of  butter  {fimnv^)  wliicfa 
signifles  cheese,  or  ooagulum  of  cows'  milk,  implies  sn 
Imperfect  notion  of  the  thing.  It  is  clear  that  Herodo. 
tos  here  describes  tlie  making  of  butter,  though  he 
knew  no  name  for  the  product  Fliny  remarks,  that 
the  barbarous  nations  were  as  peculiar  in  neglecting 
cheese,  as  in  making  butter.  Spuma  lactis,  which  that 
author  uses  in  describing  what  butter  is,  seems  a  very 
proper  phrase  for  cream.  Butter  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture }  see  Harmer'k  curious  accounts  of  tiie  modes 
of  maUngitin  tiie  East,  roL  L  and  UL— 7. 

2  Lead  a  pastoral  A/«.]~The  influence  of  food  or 
dimate,  which  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society  is 
■ospended  or  subdued  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most 
powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  maintain  the  na. 
tional  character  of  barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  im. 
mense  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  inhabited 
by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  in. 
dolence  refuses  to  cultivate  the  eartli,and  whose  restless 
spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.— 
Gibbon. 

3  MoutUaitu  of  Tauru.y—Thia  peninsula  is sometiroes 
called  the  Taniica  Cheraonesus,  sometimes  simply  Tau. 
rue,  and  here,  by  Herodotus,  the  mountains  of  Tanris. 
It  signillm,  as  I  undertand,  in  Uie  Chaldaie  and  Syrinc 
languages,  the  Peninsuhi  of  Oxen.  From  th««e  beasts, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  feeders,  Eus. 
tathius.  Not  in  Oiou.  v  906,  tells  us,  that  mount  Taurus 
received  its 


arrows,  and  rush  upon  them  only  with  the  wUp 
which  we  use  for  our  horses.  WhiUt  they  see 
us  with  arms,  they  think  themselves  oar  eqnk 
in  birth  and  importance  ;  but  as  soon  as  th«T 
shall  perceive  the  whip  in  our  hands,  they  viB 
be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  thar  semk 
condition,  and  resist  no  longer.** 

IV.  The  Scythians  i^roved  the  advke; 
their  opponents  foigot  their  former  ezertioai, 
and  fled:  so  did  the  Scythians  obtain  ^ 
sovereignty  of  Asia;  and  thus,  after  haxbs 
been  expelled  by  the  Medes,  they  zetumed  ts 
their  country.  From  the  above  motives  Darios, 
eager  for  revenge,  prepared  to  lead  an  ansj 
against  them. 

V.  The  Scythians  affirm  of  their  roant7 
that  it  was  of  all  others  the  last  formed  *  tai 
in  this  manner : — When  this  region  was  in  its 
original  and  desert  state,  the  first  inhabitaii: 
was  named  Tsrgitaus,  a  son,  as  they  say  fbat 
which  to  me  seems  incredible)  of  Jupiter,  bji 
daughter  of  the  Borysthenes.  This  Targicus 
had  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Aipoxais,  and  lastly 
Colaxais.  Whilst  they  possessed  the  country, 
there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian  distrirt 
a  plough,  a  yoke,  an  ax,  and  a  goblet,  all  of 
gold.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  fint 
who  saw  them ;  who  running  to  take  them, 
was  burnt  by  the  gold.  On  his  retiring,  the 
second  brother  approached,  and  was  burnt  aim. 
When  these  two  had  been  repelled  by  the 
burning  gold,  last  of  all  the  youngest  brother 
advanced;  upon  him  the  gold  had  no  effect, 
and  he  carried  it  to  his  house.  The  two  elder 
brothers,  observing  what  had  happened,  resiga- 
ed  all  authority  to  the  youngest. 

VX.  From  Lipoxais  those  Scythians  were 
descended  who  are  termed  the  Auchatae ;  froot 
Arpoxaia,  the  second  brother,  those  who  are 
called  the  Catiari  and  the  Traspies ;  from  the 
youngest,  who  was  king,  came  the  Pan. 
Uto!.*  Generally  speaking,  these  people  are 
named  Scoloti,  from  a  surname  of  their  kin; » 
but  the  Greeks  call  them  Scythians. 

VXI.  This  is  the  account  which  the  Scy- 
thians give  of  their  origin  ;  and  they  add,  thsi 
from  their  first  king  Tanjitaus,  to  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of  s 
thousand  years,  and  no  more.  The  eacni 
gold  is  preserved  by  their  kings  with  the  great- 

4  Lastjbrmed.y^astin  informs  us,  that  tlio  Sc>thisu 
pretended  to  be  more  ancient  than  Uie  Egyptiana.^T. 

5  Paralatit.y--rnih  paes^re  wiU  be  involved  in  muc* 
perplexity,  untees  for  rwt  fimei^nm*  be  read  ««•  /8«#u«c 
— T. 
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est  care ;  it  is  every  yiear  eiinied  with  great 
solemnity  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
upon  tbis  occasion  there  are  sacrifices,  with 
much  pomp,  at  which  the  prince  presides. 
They  have  a  tradition,  that  if  the  person  in 
whose  custody  this  gold  remains  sleeps  in  the 
open  air  during  the  time  of  their  annual  festi- 
val, he  dies  before  the  end  of  the  year;  as  much 
land  is  therefore  given  him'  as  be  can  pass 
over  on  horseback  in  the  course  of  a  day.' 
As  this  region  is  extensive,  king  Colazais 
divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  which  he 
gave  to  three  sons,  making  that  portion  the 
largest  in  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  As 
to  the  district  which  lies  farther  to  the  north, 
and  beyond  the  extreme  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  they  say  that  it  neither  can  be  passed, 
nor  yet  discerned  with  the  eye,  on  account  of 
the  feathers'  which  are  continually  falling :  with 
these  both  the  earth  and  the  air  are  so  filled,  as 
effectually  to  obstruct  the  view. 

Vlir.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scythians  describe  themselves  and  the  country 
beyond  them.  The  Greeks  who  inhabit  Pontus 
speak  of  both  as  follows :  Hercules,  when  he 
was  driving  away  the  heifers  of  Geryon,'  came 

6  As  much  land  u  therefore  given  Aim.>-Thi8  i«,  be. 
701MI  doubt,  ft  very  perplexed  and  difficult  passage ;  and 
ail  that  the  different  annotatom  liave  done  has  been  to 
intimate  thdr  conjectures.  I  have  followed  that  which 
to  my  Judgment  seemed  the  happiest. 

7  On  hor$ebaek  in  the  course  of  a  efay.D— Lwher  ad. 
dnoes,  from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Seneca,  the  three  following 
passages,  to  prove  that  andently  this  was  the  mode  of 
rewarding  merit: 

Dona  amplbsima  imperatomm  et  fortium  civinm 
quantum  qnis  nno  die  plurimum  drcumaravisset.— P&'ny. 
This  from  Ovid  is  more  pertinent  :— 
AtPWfw    ■ 
BnrUhaoonti 


tiblClp* 

Qaamam  dtpwo  tai\i«:tls  bobu*  anuo 
Complaetl  poMM  ad  fliMin  toUft  kb  orta.— 
See  also  Seneca  :— 

IIU  ob  virtatem  et  bene  gestam  rempnblicam  tantum 
agri  deoemeretur,  quantum  arando  uno  die  drcuiro  po- 
tulsset 

8  On  aeeamni  of  the  feathers.'^lt  must  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader  that  these  feathers  can  be  nothing 
else  but  snow.— 7. 

0  GerifioM.3— To  this  personage  the  poets  assigned 
three  heads  and  three   bodies.      Heaiod    calls    him 
TfiMt^nkM  and  Enripedes  rfi^f^nrf.    See  also  Horace : 
Qnl  t*r  amplDm 
GOT7«Min»  THioalqa*  triMi 
C«iap«Kli  niul»— 
Vhrgii  calla  him  Tergeminus :  but  the  minutest  descrip. 
taon  is  found  in  Sitiua  ItaUcos.  the  most  satiafaetory,  in 
PalsphatM  de  incredibUibos  :— 
Qoalto  Atiantlaco 


to  this  region,  now  inhabited  by  the  Scythians, 
but  which  then  was  a  desert  This  Geryon 
lived  beyond  Pontus,  in  an  island  which  the 
Greeks  call  Erythia,  near  Gades,  which  is  sit- 
uate in  the  ocean,  and  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  The  ocean,  they  say,  commencing 
atthe  east,  flows  round  all  the  earth ;'"  this,  how- 
ever, they  affirm  without  proving  it.  Hercules 
coming  firom  thence,  arrived  at  this  country, 
now  called  Scythia,  where,  finding  himself  over- 
taken by  a  severe  storm,  and  being  exceedingly 
cold,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  lion's  skin, 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  add,  that  his  mares, 
which  he  had  detached  firom  his  chariot  to  feed, 
by  some  divine  interposition  disappeared  during 
his  sleep. 

I X.  As  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  wandered  over 
all  the  country  in  search  of  his  mares,  till  at 
length  he  came  to  the  district  which  is  called 
Hykea :  there  in  a  cave  he  discovered  a  female 
of  most  unnatural  appearance,  resembling  a 
woman  as  far  as  the  thighs,  but  whose  lower 
parts  were  like  a  serpent.**  Hercules  beheld 
her  with  astonishment,  but  he  was  not  deterred 
from  asking  her  whether  she  had  seen  his  mares  ? 


FkUaephatos  saya,  he  lived  at  THcarenia ;  and  that,  being 
called  the  Tricarenian  Oeryon,  he  was  afterwards  said 
to  have  had  three  headsi^T. 

10  Flows  round  oB  the  earth.y-Vfoa  this  passage  the 
foUowlng  remark  occurs  in  Stilllngfleers  Origin,  Saet. 
bookLc.4— 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  but  a  great  deal  of  useful  history 
may  be  fetched  out  of  Herodotus ;  yet  who  can  excuse 
his  ignorance,  when  he  not  only  denies  there  is  an  ocean 
eompaasing  tlie  laul,  but  condemns  tlie  geographers  for 
asserting  it  f"  Herodotus,  however,  neither  denies  the 
ftict,  nor  condemns  the  geographers. 

11  Like  a  serpetU.'^U.  PeUoutler  calls  this  monster  a 
Syren,  but  Homer  represents  the  Syrens  as  very  lovely 


Caltm 

Una  iffnM  mbtim,  Mt  alun,  pom  Mftitut 
FandrtMO,  validun  Unrquebat  tenia  coniDm, 
AlfM  uie  diTcna  dabat  tria  Tulntra  nltu— 

Pmmie.  Bdl.  IS.  900. 


Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  also  of  this  m<nister,  deacrib. 
ing  it  like  Herodotus.  He  makes  her  the  mistress  of 
Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  Scythes,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  nation.—I.ar(!Atfr. 

This  in  a  great  measure  corresponds  with  Virgill 
description  of  Scylla: 

Prtma  hemlnb  bdo,  et  pnlchro  pcctovc  vItro 

Pttbe  tcniu :  pMtitma  immanl  corpora  pUtrlx 

Ddphlnum  caoda*  vtcn  coamtea  hiponun. 
See  also  Spenser's  description  of  the  mermaids : 

Thoy  wMTo  blr  ladlci  Uil  thej  ftodljr  airlTcd 

With  th'  BcUcoDUn  makU  te  malcterr, 

or  whom  the  otcreomcn  vara  depriwwl 

Of  thalr  proud  boaui;,  and  th'  on*  moiatj 

TTUufociiMd  to  6ah,  tot  Uielr  bold  nnqucdij; 

Bat  tho  upper  half  thclx  hua  retained  ttiUt 

And  th«U  nreot  tkill  In  wonted  melody, 

Whldi  et«r  after  they  abased  to  111, 

To  allure  weak  tiavallcfi,  whom  gotten  they  did  kill. 
See  also  his  deecription  of  Echidna ; 

Yel  dkl  her  flice  and  fetmor  paitt  profcee 

A  fair  yoang  maiden  foil  of  comely  glee  i 

Bnt  all  her  hinder  parte  did  plain  ezprta^ 

A  roonetreui  dragom  fMl  of  fcarfU  ugUuvM. 
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She  made  answer,  that  they  were  in  her  cus. 
tody :  she  refused,  however,  to  restore  them, 
but  upon  condition  of  his  cohabiting  with  her. 
The  terms  proposed  induced  Hercules  to 
consent ;  but  she  still  deferred  restoring  his 
mares,  from  the  wish  of  retaining  him  longer 
with  her,  whilst  Hercules  was  equally  anxious 
to  obtain  them  and  depart.  After  a  while  she 
restored  them  with  these  words :  "  Your  mares, 
which  wandered  here,  I  have  preserved ;  you 
have  paid  what  was  due  to  my  care,  I  have  con- 
ceived by  you  three  sons ;  I  wish  you  to  say 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  them  hereafter ;  whether 
I  shall  detain  them  here,  where  I  am  the  sole 
sovereign,  or  whether  I  shall  send  them  to  you." 
The  reply  of  Hercules  \\'as  to  this  effect :  "  As 
soon  as  they  shall  be  grown  up  to  man*s  estate^ 
observe  this,  and  you  cannot  err ;  whichever  of 
them  you  shall  see  bend  this  bow,  and  wear 
this  belt '  as  I  do,  him  detain  in  this  country : 
the  others,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  do  this,  you 
may  send  away.  By  minding  what  I  say,  you 
will  have  pleasiue  yourself,  and  will  satisfy  my 
wishes.'* 

X.  Having  said  this,  Hercules  took  one  of 
his  bows,  for  thus  far  he  had  carried  two,  and 
showing  her  also  his  belt,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  golden  cup  vna  suspended,  he  gave  her  them, 
and  departed.  As  soon  as  the  boys  of  whom 
she  was  delivered  grew  up,  she  called  the  eldest 
Agathyrsus,  the  second  Oelonus,  and  the 
youngest  Scytha.  She  remembered  also  the 
injunctions  she  had  received ;  and  two  of  her 
sons,  Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  who  were  in- 
competent to  the  trial  which  was  proposed, 
were  sent  away  by  their  mother  from  this 
country,  Scytha  the  youngest  was  successful  in 
his  exertions,  and  remained.  From  this  Scytha, 
the  son  of  Hercules,  the  Scythian  monarchs 
are  descended,  and  from  the  golden  cup  the 
Scjrthians  to  this  day  have  a  cup  at  the  end  of 
their  belts. 

XL  This  is  the  story  which  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Pontus  relate ;  but  there  is  also 
another,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  assent : 


1  Thu  belty-lt  wsB  aasigiied  Hercnles  m  one  of  his 
labours  bjr  Enrystheiu,  to  whom  he  wu  aulgect,  to  de- 
prire  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Anuxons,  of  her  belt 
Aitsonlus,  In  the  Inaoiption  which  he  probably  wrote 
for  aome  andent  relievo,  mentions  it  aa  the  dxtfa  la. 
boor} 

Tkralciun  wMe  ■poliAvit  Aauuiw  baltbce. 
This  labour  is  alao  mentioned  thus  by  Martial ; 

PttUtan  Scylhioe  diielnsU  Anuona  nodob 

Whether  Herodotiis  means  to  speak  of  this  belt,  I  pre- 
tend  not  to  determine.— 7. 


— The  Scythian  Nomades  of  Asia,  having  been 
harassed  by  the  Massagetae  in  war,  passed  the 
Anuds,  and  settled  in  Cimrneria ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  country  now  possessed  by 
the  Scythians,  belonged  formerly  to  the  CSnu- 
merians.  This  people,  when  attacked  by  the 
Scythians,  deliberated  what  it  was  most  advise^ 
able  to  do  against  the  inroad  of  so  vast  a  mnld- 
tude.  Their  sentiments  were  divided  ;  both 
were  violent,  but  that  of  the  kings  appears  pre- 
ferable. The  people  were  of  opinioo,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hazard  an  engagemeat 
but  to  retreat  in  security ;  the  kings  were  at  all 
events  for  resisting  the  enemy.  Neither  party 
would  recede  from  their  opinions,  the  people 
and  the  princes  mutually  refusing  to  yield ;  the 
people  wished  to  retire  before  the  invaders,  the 
princes  determined  rather  to  die  where  they 
were,  reflecting  upon  what  they  had  enjoyed 
before,  and  alarmed  by  the  fears  of  future  cal-  ' 
amities.  From  verbal  disputes  they  soon  caoie 
to  actual  engagement,  and  they  happened  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  number.  All  those  who  per- 
ished by  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  were 
buried  by  the  Cimmerians  near  the  river  Tyn, 
where  their  monuments  may  still  be  seen.  The 
survivors  fled  from  their  country,  which  in  its 
abandoned  state  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Scythians. 

XII.  There  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scythia 
walls  and  bridges  which  are  termed  Cim- 
merian ;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  whole 
district,  as  well  as  to  a  narrow  sea.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  Cimmerians  were  expelled 
their  country  by  the  Scythians,  they  fled  to  the 
Asiatic  Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  dtyof 
Si  nope*  is  at  present  situated.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent,  that  whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Scythians  deviated  from  their  proper  course, 
and  entered  Media.  The  Cimmerians  in  their 
flight  kept  uniformly  by  the  sea-coast ;  but  the 
Scythians,  having  Mount  Caucasus  to  their 
right,  continued  the  pursuit,  till  by  following  an  | 
inland  direction  they  entered  Media. 

2  5ifM^.>— There  were  various  opinions  amongst  the 
ancients  concerning  thb  city.  Some  said  it  ww  boiJt  bv 
an  Amason  so  called;  others  affirm  it  vrn  founded  ly 
the  Milesians ;  Strabo  calls  it  the  most  iUnstrious  rity  <if 
Pontus.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flacms,  an 
author  not  so  much  read  as  he  desenres : 


Nympha  print,  blaadoiqu  J«vto  qua  laognt  Irow 
Coelicolb  InunoUptoch. 

There  was  also  a  celebrated  oourtoaan  of  tliis  nam^, 
from  whom  Sinopissare  became  a  proverb  for  being  very 
lasdvi(»us. 

The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  SInub,  end  it  standi 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Sinope.— 7. 


MELPOMENE. 
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X  III.  There  is  still  another  account,  which 
has  obtained  credit  both  with  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  Aristeas^  the  poet,  a  native  of  Pro- 
connesus,  and  son  of  Caustrobius,  relates,  that 
under  the  influence  of  Apollo  he  came  to  the 
Issedones,  that  beyond  this  people  he  found  the 
Arimaspi/  a  nation  who  have  but  one  eye ;  far. 
ther  on  were  the  Gryphins,^  the  guardians  of 
the  gold ;  and  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans,* 
who  possess  the  whole  country  quite  to  the  sea, 
and  that  all  these  nations,  except  the  Hyper- 
boreans, are  continually  engaged  in  ^var  with 
their  neighbours.  Of  these  hostilities  the 
Arimaspians  were  the  first  authors,  for  they 
drove  out  the  Issedones,  the  Issedones  the  Scy- 
thians :  the  Scythians  compelled  the  Cimmer- 
ians,  who  possessed  the  country  towards  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  narrative  of  Aristeas  differs 
also  from  that  of  the  Scythians. 

XIV.  Of  what  country  the  rehitor  of  the 


3  A ruteaM.y— This  person  is  mentioned  alao  by  Pliny 
and  Aalw  OelHos ;  it  is  probable  that  he  Hyed  in  the  time 
«if  Cyrus  and  Cnaeoa.  Looginos  has  preserred  six  of 
bis  Tersee ;  lee  rhap.  10,  of  which  he  remarks,  that  they 
are  rather  florid  than  sublime.  Tsetses  has  prescnred 
six  more.  The  aoeoont  given  of  him  by  Herodotus  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

4  wfrtmajpt.>-Tlie  Arimaspians  were  Hyperborean 
Cyrlopeans,  and  had  temples  named  Charis  or  Charisia, 
in  the  top  of  which  were  preserved  a  perpetual  fire, 
lliey  were  of  the  same  fiunily  as  those  of  Sldly  .and  had  the 
same  ritea,  and  particularly  worshipped  the  Ophite  deity 
umler  the  name  of  Opis.  Aristeas  Proconuesius  wrote 
their  history,  and  among  other  things  mentioned  tliat 
they  had  but  one  eye,  which  wna  placed  in  their  graceftil 
forehead.  How  could  the  front  of  a  Cyclopean,  one  of 
the  most  hideous  monsters  that  ever  poetic  Amcy  framed, 
be  styled  graceful  ?  The  whole  is  a  mistake  of  terms, 
and  what  this  writer  had  misapplied  related  to  Charis  a 
tower,  and  the  eye  was  a  casement  in  the  top  of  the 
edifkx,  where  a  light  and  fire  were  kept  np.-^Brymit 

5  GfjjMn*. 

Tbui  the  Oryphliw, 
Thmm  dumb  uid  nwenoat  dagi  of  Jo?e,  avoid 
.  Tho  Aitnaapiwi  treofa,  whoM  ftownlnx  fbrahaad* 
Glan  with  one  bUiliifr  tj* :  alanR  th«  hanki 
WhM*  Pinto  roUt  hi*  ■mam  oSkcM,  they  rein 
TlMlr  fbunbid  suadt. 

Pnmutkeia  VimetuM;  Mtrhyl,  PaHtr't  TrmataHim. 

PlmsaniAS  teU  us,  that  the  Gryphins  are  represented 
^7  Arfetfte  as  monsters  resembling  lions,  with  the 
beaks  and  wings  of  eagles.  By  the  way,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  poem  as  this  of 
Aristeas  ever  existed. 

0  UyperboreanM.y-'ThA  andents  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  precise  ideas  of  the  country  of  this  people.  The 
Hypertoreatt  mountains  are  also  frequently  mentioned, 
^vhidi,  as  appears  from  Viiigil,  were  the  same  as  the 
Kypbean : 

Tall*  Hypwbowo  wptcm  nil^ecta  trloni 

Gem  vffViMM  vlram  Rhlpao  nindlttir  Bnro 

Et  pacadvm  fhiTi*  veUtur  ccrpan  tttl*.  r. 


above  account  was,  we  have  already  seen  ;  but 
I  ought  not  to  omit  what  I  have  heard  of  this 
personage,  both  at  Proconnesus  and  Cyzicus.* 
It  is  said  of  this  Aristeas,  that  he  was  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  workshop  of  a  fuller,  into  which  he 
had  accidentally  gone.  The  fuller  immediately 
secured  his  shop,  and  went  to  inform  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  of  what  had  happened. 
The  report  having  circulated  through  the  city, 
that  Aristeas  was  dead,  there  came  a  man  of 
Cyzicus,  of  the  city  of  Artaces,  who  affirmed 
that  this  assertion  was  false,  for  that  he  had  met 
Aristeas  going  to  Cyzicus,"  and  had  spoken  with 
him.  In  consequence  of  his  positive  assertions, 
the  Mends  of  Aristeas  hastened  to  the  fuller's 
shop  with  every  thing  which  was  necessary  for 
his  funeral,  but  when  they  came  there,  no  Aria- 
teas  was  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead.  Seven 
years  afterwards  it  is  said  that  he  re- appeared 
at  Proconnesus,  and  composed  those  verses 
which  the  Greeks  call  Arimaspian,  after  which 
he  vanished  a  second  time. 

XV.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
cities  speak  of  Aristeas ;  but  I  am  about  to  re- 
late a  drcumstance  which  to  my  o^i^-n  knowledge 
happened  to  the  Metapontines  of  Italy,  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  Aristeas  had  a 
second  time  disappeared,  according  to  my  con. 
jecture,  as  it  agrees  with  what  I  heard  at  Pro- 
connesus and  Metapontus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  place  affirm,  that  Aristeas  having 
appeared  in  their  city,  directed  them  to  construct 
an  altar  to  ApoUo,  and  near  it  a  statue  to  Aris- 
teas of  Proconnesus.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  the  only  people  of  Italy  whom  Apollo  had 
ever  honoured  by  his  presence,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  attended  the  god  under  the  form  of  a 
crow  :*  having  said  this  he  disappeared.     The 


7  Cyjncitf.]^This  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
dties  of  Myaia,  situate  in  a  small  Island  of  the  Propontis, 
and  built  by  the  MUesiana.    It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid: 

lade  Praponelacl*  hsrcntcm  Cjsioaa  oite 
Cyxioon  Am«ai«  iMbil*  cnito  opm. 

The  people  of  this  place  were  remarkable  for  tlteir 
effeminacy  and  cowardice,  whence  tinctnra  Cyslrena  bo. 
came  proverbial  for  any  dastardly  character.  It  has  now 
became  a  peninsula,  by  the  filling  up  of  the  small  channal 
by  whi<A  it  was  divided  from  the  continent— T. 

8  Going  to  C^ar>rtw.3— Upon  this  story  Larrher  remarks, 
that  tliere  are  innumerable  others  like  it,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  modems.  A  very  ridiculous  one  is  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus :— A  man  nam- 
ed Cleomedes,  seeing  himself  pursued.  Jumped  Into  a 
great  chest,  which  closed  upon  hhn ;  after  many  lnfllip(v 
tiial  attempts  to  open  it,  they  broke  it  in  pieces,  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  to  be  found,  aUve  or  dead. 

9  Under  tMeJbrm  of  a  croir.3.— Pliny  relates  tMssomo- 
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Metapontines  relate,  that  in  consequence  of  thla 
they  sent  to  Delphi^  to  inquire  what  that  un- 
natural  appeorance  might  mean;  the  Pythian 
told  them  in  reply,  to  perform  what  had  been 
directed,  for  that  they  would  find  their  obedience 
rewarded;  they  obeyed  accordingly,  and  there 
now  stands  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  himself, 
another  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas :  it  is 
placed  in  the  public  square  of  the  dty  surrounded 
with  laurels. 

XVL  Thus  much  of  Aristeas. — No  certain 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  places  which 
lie  remotely  beyond  the  country  of  which  I 
before  spake ':  on  this  subject  I  could  not  meet 
with  any  person  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge.  Aristeas  above-mentioned  confes- 
ses, in  the  poem  which  he  wrote,  that  he  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  Issedones ;  and  that 
what  he  related  of  the  countries  more  remote, 
he  learned  of  the  Issedones  themselves.  For 
my  own  part,  all  the  intelligence  which  the  most 
assiduous  researches,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  authenticity,  have  been  able  to  procure,  shall 
be  faithfully  related. 

XVIL  As  we  advance  from  the  port  of  the 
Borysthenites,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
centre  of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Scjrthia,  the 
first  people  who  are  met  with  are  the  Callipi- 
d«,'  who  are  Greek  Scythians :  beyond  these  is 
another  nation,  called  the  Halizones.*  These 
two  people  in  general  observe  the  customs  of 
the  Scythians :  except  that  for  food  they  sow 
com,  onions,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet.  Be- 
yond the  Halizones  dwell  some  ploughing  Scy- 
thlans,  who  sow  com  not  to  eat,  but  for 
sale.  Still  more  remote  are  the  Neuri,*  whose 
country  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learo,  is  totally  uninhabited.     All 

what  dUferently.  He  says,  it  waa  the  soul  of  Aristeee, 
wMch  hsving  left  his  body  appearsfl  la  the  fonn  of  a  crow. 
His  words  are  these:  Aristeas  eftam  visam  erobintem 
ex  ore  in  Pneoaamo,  ooni  efl^  magna  qius  seqoltar 
fabulodtata^Lflrofter. 

The  crow  wae  aacred  to  Apollo,  as  appears  from  JElian 
de  AnimaUhns,  book  viL  1&  We  learn  also  tfook  Scali. 
ger,  in  hJs  Notes  on  UaaiUns,  that  a  crow  sitting  on  a 
tripod  was  fonnd  on  some  andent  coins,  to  whldiScatias 
also  alludes  in  the  foUowiOff  line : 

Nob  ooibm  otacorat  tripodam.— r. 

1  CW»ifpid;A>-8oUnna  calls  these  people  Callipodes. 
— r. 

S  ilaliaMiMK.]— 80  called,  becanae  sorroonded  on  all 
Mdes  by  the  sea,  as  the  word  itself  obTioosly  te6till(!s.~7. 

3  Neuri^UOM,  book  it  1,  says  of  this  people,  that 
they  had  the  power  of  transforming  themselves  into 
wolres,  and  retoming  their  former  shape  at  pleasure.— 
Neiuis  stotum  singulis  tempos  est,  quo  si  velint  in  Inpos, 
Haramque  in  eos  qoi  ftiere  mntentnr.— .r. 


these  nations  dwdl  near  the  rirer  Hjrpaub,  ta 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

XVIII.  Having  crossed  the  BoTTEtbeoes, 
the  first  country  towards  the  sea  is  Hylsa,  coa- 
tiguous  to  which  are  some  Scythian  IraafaaDd. 
men,  who  call  themselves  Olbiopolitae^  biitwiia 
by  the  Greeks  liimig  near  the  Hypams,  are 
called  Borysthenites.*  The  country  pameami 
by  these  Scythians  towards  die  east,  is  tbe 
space  of  a  three  days*  journey,  as  fir  as  the 
river  Panticapes ;  to  the  north,  tbeir  lands  ex- 
tend to  the  amount  of  an  eleven  dvys'  voyage 
along  the  Borysthenes.  The  apace  hejoai 
this  is  a  vast  inhospitable  desert ;  and  remoccr 
still  are  the  Audrophagi,  or  men..«atefB,  a  sep^ 
rate  nation,  and  by  no  means  Scythian.  As 
we  pass  &rther  fimn  these,  the  country  is  alto- 
gether desert,  not  containing,  to  onrkiiowk^ 
any  inhabitants. 

XIX.  To  the  east  of  these  ScytfaiaDS,  who 
are  husbandmen,  and  beyond  the  river  Pand- 
capes,  are  the  Scythian  Nomades  or  sbeplieiids, 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  agiicolture: 
except  Hylaea,  all  this  country  is  naked  of  tzeea> 
These  Nomades  inhabit  a  district  to  tbe  ei- 
tent  of  a  fourteen  days'  journey  towards  the 
east,  as  fiir  as  the  river  Gerrhus. 

XX.  Beyond  the  Gerrhus  is  situate  wfaatii 
termed  the  royal  province  of  Scythia,  possessed 
by  the  more  numerous  part  and  the  noblest  of 
the  Scythians,  who  consider  all  the  rest  of  tfadr 
countrymen  as  their  slaves.  FVom  the  soadi 
they  extend  to  Tauris,  and  from  the  east  as  bi 
as  tbe  trench  which  was  sunk  by  tbe  d<ascciri- 
ants  of  tbe  blinded  sbves,  and  again  as  far  as 
the  port  of  the  Palus  Msotis,  called  Cbemiii, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  are  spread  as  fiu-  » 
the  Taneis.  Beyond  these,  to  the  nortb,  live 
the  Melanehlnni,  another  nation  wbo  an  not 
Scythians.  Beyond  the  Melanchlami,  tbe  lands 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  as  we  believe  endMj 
uninhalnted. 

XXL  Beyond  tbe  Tanais  the  return  of 
Scythia  terminates,  and  the  first  nation  we 
meet  with  are  the  Sauromatee,  who,  oommcae- 
ing  at  the  remote  parU  of  the  Palus  Mtsatk, 
inhabit  a  space  to  the  north,  equal  to  a  fifteen 
days*  journey;  the  country  is  totally  destitute 
of  trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Beyond 
these  are  the  Budini,  who  are  husbandmen, 
and  in  whose  country  trees  are  found  in  great 
abundance. 


4  Barp$thenHet.2^Theae  people  an  called  by  Pn. 
pertios  tile  Borysthenlda : 

Gloria  ad  hybrnioa  lata  1 
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XXII.  To  the  north,  beyond  the  Budini, 
is  an  unmeDfle  desert  of  an  eight  days'  journey ; 
passing  whidi  to  the  east  are  the  Thysaagetie^  a 
singular  but  populous  nation,  who  support 
themselves  by  hunting.  Contiguous  to  these, 
in  die  same  region,  are  a  people  called  lyrce  ;* 
they  also  live  by  the  chace,  which  they  thus 
pursue: — Having  ascended  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  which  every  where  abound,  they- watch 
ibr  their  prey.  Each  mfin  has  a  horse,  in- 
etnicted  to  lie  dose  to  the  grqund,  that  it  may 
iiot  be  seen ;  they  have  each  also  a  dog«  As 
soon  as  the  man  from  the  tree  discovers  his 
same,  he  wounds  it  with  an  anrow,  then  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  pursues  it,  followed  by  his 
dog.  Advancing  from  this  people  still  nearer 
to  the  east  we  again  meet  with  Scythians,  who 
having  seceded  from  the  royal  Scythians,  es- 
tablished themselves  here. 

XXIIL  As  fiur  as  these  Scythians,  the 
whole  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  excellent ; 
beyond  them  it  becomes  barren  and  stony. 
After  travelling  over  a  considerable  space,  a 
people  are  found  living  at  the  foot  of  some 
lofty  mountains,  who,  both  male  and  female, 
sue  said  to  be  bald  from  their  birth,  having 
laige  chins,  and  nostrils  like  the  ape  species. 
-They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  their 
dress  is  Scythian;  they  live  chiefly  upon  the 
produce  of  a  tree  which  is  called  the  ponticus ; 
it  is  as  large  as  a  fig,  and  has  a  kernel  not  un- 
like  a  bean:  when  it  is  ripe  they  press  it 
through  a  cloth;  it  produces  a  thick  black 
liquor  which  they  call  aschy ;  this  they  diink, 
mixing  it  with  milk ;  the  grosser  parts  which 
remain  they  form  into  balls  and  eat  They 
have  but  few  cattle,  from  the  want  of  proper 
pasturage.  Each  man  dwells  under-  his  tree ; 
this  during  the  winter  they  cover  with  a  thick 
white  cloth,  which  in  the  summer  is  removed; 
they  live  unmolested  by  any  one,  being  con- 
sidered as  sacred,  and  having  amongst  them  no 
oifensive  weapon.  Their  neighbours  apply  to 
them  for  dedsion  iix  matters  of  private  contro- 
versy; and  whoever  seeks  an  asylum  amongst 
them  is  secure  from  injury.  They  are  called 
the  Aigippei." 


5  /^nnr.>-It  Ib  in  vain  that  Mea^un  Faloonnet  and 
Mallet  are  desirona  of  reading  Tu^sm,  the  Turks,  the 
aaroe  as  it  occun  in  Pomponlua  Mela }  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, with  FIntianus,  to  correct  the  text  of  the  geo- 
grapher by  that  of  Herodotus.  Pliny  also  Joins  this 
people  with  the  Thyseagetae.— £.arcA«r. 

6  jlrgqj|kn.]— .These  people  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  white  horses  with  which  their 


XXiy.  As  far  as  these  people  who  aw 
bald,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  inter- 
mediate  nations  is  clear  and  satisfactory;  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Scythians,  who  have 
frequent  communication  with  them,  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  port  on  the  Borysthenes,  and 
from  many  other  places  of  trade  on  the  Euxine. 
As  these  nations  have  seven  different  languages, 
the  Scythians  who  communicate  with  them 
have  occasion  for  as  many  interpreters. 

XXV.  Beyond  these  Aigippsei,  no  certain 
intelligence  is  to  be  had,  a  chain  of  lofty  and 
inaccessible  mountains  precluding  all  discovery. 
The  people  who  are  bald,  assert,  what  I  can  by 
no  means  believe,  that  these  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  men,  who  in  their  lower  parts 
resemble  a  goat;  and  that  beyond  these  are  a 
race  that  sleep  away  six  months  of  the  year : 
neither  does  this  seem  at  all  more  probable. 
To- the  east  of  the  Aigippsi  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  country  is  possessed  by  the  Xs- 
sedones ;  but  beyond  them  to  the  north  neither 
the  Issedones  nor  the  Argippaei  know  any  thing 
more  than  I  have  already  related. 

XXVI.  The  Issedones  have  these,  among 
other  customs  : — As  often  as  any  one  loses  his 
fether,  his  relations  severally  provide  some 
cattle ;  these  they  kill,  and  having  cut  them  in 
pieces,  they  dismember  also  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and,  mixing  the  whole  together,  feast 
upon  it ;  the  head  alone  is  preserved,  from  this 
they  carefully  remove  the  hair,  and  cleansing  it 
thoroughly  set  it  in  gold : '  it  is  afterwards  es- 
teemed  sacred,  and  produced  in  their  solemn 
annual  sacrifices.  Every  man  observes  the 
above  rites  in  honour  of  his  father,  as  the 
Greeks  do  theirs  in  memory  of  the  dead.'    In 


country  abonnded.  Tlie  Tartan  of  the  present  day  are 
said  to  hold  white  hocBea  in  great  estimation ;  how  much 
they  were  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  appears  from 
▼arioos  passages  of  difletent  writers,  who  beliered  that 
they  excelled  in  swiftness  all  horses  of  a  difierent 
colour. 

QdI  candor*  nivm  uitdKnl*  cunlbat  mam^-T. 

7  Set  it  m  gobLy-We  learn  from  Llvy,  that  the  Boil, 
a  people  of  Oaul,  did  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  sculls  of  their  enemies.— Purgato  inde  capite  ut  mos 
iia  est,  calvum  aoro  caelarere :  idque  sacrum  vas  Us  erat, 
quo  solennibus  Uhwent—See  Ltry,chap.  xxiv.  book  S3. 

8  In  memory  of  the  c^eadL  >-The  Greeks  had  anniver. 
sary  days  in  remembranre  of  departed  fHends.  These 
were  indifferently  termed  Ni;«i#m,  as  being  solemnised 
on  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  ^»*»,  and  Vitttttu  This 
latter  word  seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  feasts  in- 
stitnted  to  commemorate  the  birth-days ;  but  thtse  it 
appears,  were  ob«erved  by  surviving  relations  and 
friends  upon  the  anniversary  of  a  person'^  death. 
Amongst  many  other  cnstoms  which  distingiii»lu>d  these 
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other  respects  it  is  said  that  they  venerate  the 
principles  of  justice;  and  that  their  females 
enjoy  equal  authority  with  the  men. 

XXVII.  The  Issedones  themselves  affirm, 
that  the  country  beyond  them  is  inhabited  by  a 
rare  of  men  who  have  but  one  eye,  and  by 
Gryphins  who  are  guardians  of  the  gold. — 
Such  is  the  information  which  the  Scythians 
have  from  the  Issedones,  and  we  from  the 
Scythians;  in  the  Scythian  tongue  they  are 
called  Arimaspians,  from  Arima,  the  Scythian 
word  for  one,  and  spu,  an  eye. 

XXVIII.  Through  all  the  region  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  the  winter  season, 
which  continues  for  eight  months,  is  intolerably 
severe  and  cold.  At  this  time  if  water  be 
poured  upon  the  ground,  unless  it  be  near  a 
fire,  it  will  not  make  clay.  The  sea  itself,' 
«nd  all  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoru8,*is  congealed  ; 

TtfUM,  lome  wrrc  remarkable  for  their  slmpUdty  and 
elegance.  Th^y  strewed  flowers  on  the  torob,  they  en. 
circled  it  with  myrtle,  they  placed  locks  of  their  hair 
npon  it,  they  tendprly  invoked  the  names  of  those  de. 
parted,  and  lastly  they  poured  sweet  ointments  upon  the 
grave. 

These  observances  with  little  variation,  took  place  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome.— See  the  beautiful  Ode  of  Ann. 
creon: 

Ti  n  )ii  XjSm  fu/fiiuf, 

Efu  f*mX>Mf  At  in  C« 

Thus  rendered  by  Cowley : 

WI17  do  wc  pncioiu  olntin«nU  ihevcr, 
Nobit  vine*  vhj  do  w  p  or, 
BoavUou  flowon  why  do  «» tpnod 
Upon  tho  mon'menU  of  thr  daad  ? 
Nothing  thoy  bat  dwt  can  iliew, 
Oi  bonM  that  hastan  to  be  m  ; 
Crown  ma  with  roan  whilat  I  H*c. 

See  al.so  the  mach  admired  apostrophe  addressed  by 
mrgil  to  the  memory  of  MaroeUus : 

H«u  inlacranda  futr,  tl  qua  fhta  upcra  nimpofl. 
To  Mansrilua  aria :  maalbiit  dale  lUte  plania, 
Parparaoa  ipar^ain  flore*.  aninMmqaa  napotU 
Hla  aaltaia  aocumvlam  donla.  T. 

1  The  $ea  itself.y~The  Greeks,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  country,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sea  roold  not 
be  congealed ;  they  consequently  considered  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  Tho  modems,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  regions  of  the  north,  well  know 
that  Herodotus  was  right— LorcArr. 

Upon  thto  subject  the  following  whimhical  passage 
occurs  In  Macrobiui*.— Nam  quod  Herodotus  historiarum 
scriptor,  contra  omnium  ferme  qui  hspo  qusBsiverunt 
opinionera  scripsit,  mare  Boeporicum,  quod  et  Cimmer- 
ium  appellat,  earimique  partinm  mare  omne  quod  Sc^'thi- 
cum  dlcitnr,  id  gelu  oonstringi  et  conalstere,  aliter  est 
*quam  putaturj  nam  non  marina  aqua  oontrahitur,  sed 
quia  plurimum  in  illis  r^onibus  fluviorum  est,  et  palu- 
dnm  in  Ipsa  marta  influentium,  superfldes  maris  cui  dul- 
ces  MqnsB  Innatant,  oongelasdt,  et  incolmni  aqua  marina 
videtor  in  mari  gelu,  sed  de  advenis  undh  coartum,  8cc. 

S  JBoipAorfa.]— It  is  indifferently  viTitten  Bosphoms, 


and  the  Scythiana  who  live  within  tiie  ticnek 
before  mentioned  make  hostile  incnntoiie  vpoi 
the  ice,  and  penetrate  with  tbeir  waggons  as  &r 
as  Sindica.  During  eight  months  the  rliBna 
is  thus  severe,  and  the  remaining  four  are  sofi- 
dendy  cold.  In  this  region  the  winter  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  in  other  dimatea ;  for  at 
this  time,  when  it  rains  abundantly  elsewhere, 
it  here  scarcely  rains  at  all,  whilst  in  die  saza- 
mer  the  rains  are  incessant.  At  the  aeasoo 
when  thunder  is  common  in  otber  plaees,  hoe 
it  is  never  heard,  but  during  the  summer  it  if 
very  heavy.  If  it  be  ever  known  to  diundcr 
in  the  winter,  it  is  considered  as  ominooa.  If 
earthquakes  happen  in  Scythia,  in  either  seasoe 
of  the  year,  it  is  thought  a  prodigy.  Thar 
horses  are  able  to  bear  the  extremest  severity 
of  the  climate,  which  the  asses  and  mnles  fie- 
quently  cannot;'  though  in  other  regions  the 
cold  which  destroys  the  former  baa  little  eflect 
upon  the  latter. 

XXIX.  This  circumstance  of  their  dioistt 
seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  their  cattle  an 
without  horns  ;*  and  Homer  in  the  Odysser 

and  Bo^ponw ;  both  rignify  the  same  thinf,  for  f«c** 
and  *■•{«<»  both  have  the  same  meaning  with  «9*,  u 
drive.  See  Hesychius,  at  the  word  c^pMiru.  Tke  ic 
habitants  were  herdsmen,  which  indeed  the  wtwd  imp&M. 
See  Apollonins  Rhodius,  L  iL  ver.  L  Their  kin^  Ab). 
ens  is  deaoibed  with  the  herdsman's  stal^  tnntmd  of  a 
seeptre,  ver.  SS.  The  people  are  represented  as  nafike 
the  Argonauts  in  shape  and  manners,  ver.  37;  sand 
Amycus  as  a  savage  giant,  or  son  of  the  earth,  ver.  SS. 
A  Valerius  Flaocus  thus  describes  the  sea  paaau^  tir 
straits: 

Qua  rigldaa  cniclat  Ba^tho^lt  amm^ 
See  also  ApoUun.  Rhod.  ver.  382.  mndi  better : 
— 'TtI{A  )f  TaXXMr  JikH  JM(6Urci  M«f 

Rf  arfv/MMir. ^^__^ 

The  pastures  Flaccos  describes  as  exceediagly  nrh : 

Plnguc  Ml  am  ct  dorti  reicio  non  InvtiU  taarik. 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  inhatdtants  aa  sarafre  and 
lawless: 

Non  fatlctm  IfgDn 
VIU  ootunt,  placldu  aat  jun  totMniia  Kcntoa. 

S  A$»et  and  mules  freguewOsf  eafinoL'}'-'Thia  ^aetrtiat 
of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says  <«  Ipma 
animal  (asinus)  frigoris  mazime  impatiena:  Ideo  aoa 
generatur  in  Ponto,  nee  aequinoctls  vemo,  et  cseterm  pevua 
admittitur  sed  solstitia"  The  a«s  is  a  native  of  Ar«bU , 
the  warmer  the  climate  in  which  they  are  prodiiM>d«  the 
lai^r  and  the  better  they  are.  **  liieir  fdze  and  th<^r 
spirit,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  **  regularly  dedine  as  they 
advance  into  colder  regions."  HolUngsbed  says,  that  is 
his  time  *'  our  hmde  did  yeelde  no  assesi**  At  pre^^ost 
they  appear  to  be  naturalized  in  our  country ;  and  M. 
Larcber*s  observation,  that  they  are  not  common  in  Eng. 
land,  must  have  arisen  firom  misinformation.  That  the 
E^lish  breed  of  asses  is  comparatively  leas  beantifttl, 
must  be  arknowledged.— T. 

4  Without  Aorii«.]~Hippocrate8,  speaking  of  the  Sry 
thiau  chariots,  says,  they  are  drawn  by  oxen  which  ha«-e 
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has  a  liue  which  oon6nD8  soy  opinion: — **  And 
Liibsra,  where  the  sheep  have  always  horns  ;"^ 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  warm  cli- 
mates horns  will  readily  grow ;  bnt  in  places 
which  are  extremely  cold,  they  either  will  not 
grow  at  all,  or  are  always  diminutive. 

XXX.  The  peculiarities  of  Scythia  are  thus 
cxphiined  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  but 
as  I  have  accustomed  myself  from  thecommence- 
uient  of  this  hbtory  to  deviate  occasionally 
from  my  subject,  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing 
my  surprise,  that  the  district  of  Ells  never  pro- 
duces mules ;  yet  the  air  is  by  no  means  cold, 
nor  can  any  other  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  believe  that  their 
not  possessing  mules  is  the  effect  of  some  curse.* 

no  hums,  and  that  the  oold  preventB  their  having  any.— 

5  Always  AomA^-The  line  here  quoted  from  Homer 
is  thiis  rendered  by  Pope : 

And  two  air  erticaatt  of  mmlncmt  horn 
Th«  bro«»  of  all  tlM>lr  youog  iacnaie  •dam. 

6  Of  9ome  cwrae."^ — The  following  passage  is  found  in 
I^utarch*s  Greek  questions. 

Q,  Why  do  the  men  of  Elis  lead  their  mares  beyond 
their  borders  when  they  woold  have  them  oorered  P 

A,  Was  it  because  .Snomaus,  being  remarkable  for  his 
great  love  of  horses,  imprecated  many  horrid  curses  upon 
mares  that  should  be  (thoa)  covered  in  EUa,  and  that  the 
people  in  tem»r  of  his  cursee  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  done 
within  their  district? 

It  is  indisputably  evident,  that  something  is  omitted  or 
corrupted  in  this  passage  of  Plutarch.  As  it  stands  at 
present  it  appears  that  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by 
hones,  and  so  the  translators  have  rendered  it ;  bnt  the 
love  of  JEnomans  for  horses,  would  hardly  lead  him  to 
so  absurd  an  inconsiBtency  as  that  of  cursing  the  breed 
of  them  within  his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  it  was  tlie 
breed  of  mules  which  he  loaded  with  Imprecations ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by  asses, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them,  to  avoid  falling 
tuider  Ms  curse.  Some  word  expressing  this  ought  there, 
fore  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  and  the  suspicion  of.corrup. 
tion  naturally  falls  at  once  on  the  unintelligible  word 
(»oS«<,  which  is  totally  omitted  in  the  Latin  version,  aild 
given  up  by  Xylander  as  inexplicable ;  Wesseling  would 
change  it  to  uBi^y  but  that  does  not  remove  the  fault : 
if  we  read  Jm^mmiv  all  will  be  easy.  The  question  will 
then  stand  thus :  **  Why  do  the  men  of  EUs  lead  those 
mares  trAteft  are  to  receive  asMes,  beyond  their  borders  to 
be  covered  f**  And  we  must  render  afterwards,  **  that 
should  be  Atu  covered,"  instead  of  covered  only :  M«^»«f 
being  a  compound  formed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  but  not  in  common  use, 
might  easily  be  corrupted  by  a  careless  or  ignorant  trans- 
rriber.  I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  verbal  criti- 
asm  of  this  kind,  had  not  the  emendation  appeared  im. 
portaot,  and  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  this 
pauage  of  Herodotus. 

Conformable  to  this,  is  the  account  of  Pausanias :~"  In 
Elis,"  nys  be,  **  mares  will  not  produce  from  asses,  though 
they  will  in  the  places  contiguous :  this  the  people  un. 

pnte  to  some  curse.'*  Book  v.  p.  384. 
And  Eustathlus  has  a  similar  remark  in  his  Comment 

on  IHonysius,  1.  400. 


When  their  mares  require  the  male,  the  Eleans 
take  them  out  of  the  limits  of  their  own  terri- 
tones,  and  there  suffer  asses  to  cover  them ; 
when  they  have  conceived  they  return. 

XXXL  Concerning  those  feathers,  which, 
as  the  Scythians  say,  so  cloud  the  atmosphere 
that  they  cannot  penetrate  nor  even  discern 
what  lies  beyond  them,  my  opinion  is  this  : — 
In  those  remoter  regions  there  is  3  perpetual 
fall  of  snow,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  less 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Whoever  observes 
snow  falling  continually,  will  easily  conceive 
what  I  say ;  for  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
feathers.  These  regions,  therefore,  which  are 
thus  situated  remotely  to  the  north,  are  unin. 
habitable  from  the  unremitting  severity  of  the 
climate ;  and  the  Scythians,  with  the  neighbour, 
ing  nations,  mistake  the  snow  for  feathers.' — 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  quite  enough. 

XXXII.  Of  the  Hjrperboreans'  neither  the 
Scythians  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
the  Issedones  alone  excepted,  have  any  know- 
ledge; and  indeed  what  they  say  merits  but 
little  attention.  The  Scythians  speak  of  these 
as  they  do  of  the  Arimaspians.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Hesiod  mentions  these  Hyper- 
boreans, as  does  Homer  also  in  the  Epigonoi,* 
if  he  was  really  the  author  of  those  verses. 

XXXIII.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyper, 
boreans  the  Delians  are  more  communicative. 
They  affirm,  that  some  sacred  offerings  of  this 
people,  carefidly  folded  in  straw,  were  given  to 


Upon  the  above  Larcher  remarks,  that  this  doubtl^s 
was  the  reason  why  the  race  of  chariots  dfawn  by  mules 
was  abolished  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  been 
introduced  there  in  the  seventieth  Olympiad  by  Thersias 
of  The8saly.~7. 

7  SnoufJbrfiatAert.'}— The  comparison  of  falling  snow 
to  fleeces  of  wool  as  being  very  obvious  and  natural,  is 
found  in  abimdance  of  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 

See  Psalm  cxlvii.  ver.  5..-Who  sendeth  his  snow  like 
wool.  Martial  beautifully  calls  snow  densum  tadtanun 
vellus  aquarum. 

In  whoM  capadoiu  womb 
A  rapoury  deluge  lie*  to  mow  connval'd ; 
Heavy  they  roll  their  flwcy  world  alonff.— neiMOM. 

8  Hyperboreans.'}— It  appears  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  Thradans,  Boreans } 
there  is  therefore  great  probability  that  they  called  the 
people  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans.— Z^rcAer. 

9  Epigonoi.'}— That  Homer  was  the  author  of  various 
poems  besides  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt ;  that  he  was  the  author  of  these 
in  question  can  hardly  be  made  appear.  The  Scholiast  of 
Aristophanes  assigns  them  to  Antimachns :  but  Antima- 
dius  of  Colophon  was  later  than  Herodotus,  or  at  least  his 
cotemporary.  The  subject  of  these  verses  were,  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  the  second  Theban  war.  At  the  time  in 
which  Homer  flourished,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  IVoy 
were  tho  subjects  of  universal  curiosity  and  attention.— r. 
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the  Scythians,  from  wbom  detoending  r^ulariy 
through  every  contiguous  nation,'  they  arrived 
at  length  at  the  Adriatic.  From  hence,  trans, 
ported  towards  the  south,  they  were  first  of  all 
received  by  the  Dodoneans  of  Greece ;  from 
them  again  they  were  transmitted  to  the  gulf 
of  Melis ;  whence  passing  into  Eubcaa,  they 
were  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  till  they 
arrived  at  Carystus ;  not  stopping  at  Andros, 
the  Carystians  carried  them  to  Tenos,  the 
Tenians  to  Delos ;  at  which  place  the  Delians 
affirm  they  came  as  we  have  reUted.  They 
farther  observe,  that  to  bring  these  offerings 
the  Hyperboreans"  sent  two  young  women, 
whose  names  were  Hyperoche  and  Laodioe: 
five  of  their  countrymen  accompanied  them  as  a 
guard,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration  at  Delos, 
and  called  the  Peripheres.*  As  these  men 
never  returned,  the  Hyperboreans  were  greatly 
offended,  and  took  the  following  method  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  evil : — They  carried 


the  Atheniana  have  iinotiier  traditloiL— <S0»  Pa^9amai, 
c  xxxl.  p.  77. 

According  to  them,  these  offerings  were  given  by  the 
Hyp«?i  hoi  etas  to  ttie  Arimaspians,  by  the  Ariroaaplans 
to  the  Scythians,  by  the  Soythians,  carried  to  Sinope. 
The  Greeks  from  itJmce  passed  them  from  one  to  another, 
till  they  arrived  at  Prasis,  a  place  dependant  on  Athena ; 
the  Athenians  ultimatdy  sent  them  to  Delos.  "Tliia," 
aaya  M.  Larcher,  "  seems  to  me  a  leas  probaUc  aa»>imt 
than  that  of  the  Delians." 

2  Hyperboreans.^ — Upon  the  sofctject  of  the  Hyper, 
boreans,  our  learned  mythologist  Mr  Bryant  has  a  very 
curious  diaptor.  The  reader  will  do  wril  to  oonsidt  the 
whole ;  but  the  foUowiqg  extract  is  particularly  i^plL. 
cable  to  the  chapter  before  us. 

Of  all  other  people  the  Hyperboreans  seem  most  to 
hare  respected  the  people  of  Delos.  To  this  iahmd  they 
used  to  send  continually  mystic  presents,  which  were 
greatly  reverenced :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Delians 
knew  more  of  their  history  than  any  other  community 
of  Greece.  Callimacliua,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  takes 
notice  both  of  the  Hyperlwreans  and  their  offerings. 

This  people  were  esteemed  very  sacred ;  and  it  is  said 
Uiat  Apollo,  when  exiled  from  heaven,  andwlien  he  had 
seen  his  offitpring  slain,  retired  to  their  country.  It 
seems  he  wept ;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  every 
tear  was  amber. 

See  ApoUonlns  Rhodios,  book  iv.  611. 

Tha  C«ltic  ••■«  •  ixadition  bald. 
That  vnrs  drpp  of  •oabtr  was  •  law 
Hhcd  by  Apollo,  whan  ha  Sad  flrom  haavcn ; 
For  sorely  did  he  vaop.  and  wrrowing  paM'd 
Throonh  many  a  dohAil  realaa,  tUI  ha  rawh'd 
The  aacnd  Hypatboraaab 

See  Bryant,  vol  UL  401. 

S  Peripheret.y—ThoM  whom  the  different  states  of 
Greece  sent  to  consult  ApoUo,  or  to  offer  him  sacrifice 
In  the  name  of  their  ooontry,  they  called  llieoroi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Deliastol  to  those  whom  they  sent  to 
DekM  \  and  of  Pythastol  to  those  who  went  to  Delphi 


to  their  frontion  their  offerings,  folded  in  bariey. 
straw,  and  committing  them  to  die  care  of  tiidr 
neigbbomrs,  directed  them  to  forward  diem  pio- 
gressively,  till,  as  is  repoited,  they  Aus  anived. 
This  singularity  observed  by  the  HypertKMvaai 
is  practised,  as  I  myself  hiave  seen,  amongst  the 
women  of  Thrace  and  Pconia,  who  in  tfaeir 
sacrifices  to  the  regal  Diana  make  use  of  barley, 
straw. 

XXXIV.  In  honour  of  the  Hypeibofftta 
virgins  who  died  at  Delos,  tiie  Ddian  ycNitb  of 
both  sexes  celebrate  certain  rites,  in  wbldi  tbey 
cut  off  their  hair ;  *  this  oetemony  is  observed 
by  virgins  previous  to  their  marriage,  who, 
having  deprived  themselves  of  their  bair,  wind 
it  round  a  spindle,  and  place  it  on  the  tomb. 
This  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entnnee*  and  b 
shaded  by  an  olive,  which  grows  there  naturally. 
The  young  men  of  Delos  wind  some  of  their 
hair  round  a  certain  herb,  and  place  it  on  the 
tomb. — Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Deli- 
ans pay  to  these  virgins. 

XXXV.  The  Delians  add,  that  in  the  same 
age,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Hypemche  and 
Laodioe  at  Delus,  two  other  Hyperborean  vir. 
gins  came  there,  whose  names  were  Argis  and 
Opis ;  *  their  object  was  to  bring  an  offeriog  to 
Lucina,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  happy  de- 
livery of  their  females;  but  that  Argis  and 
Opis  were  accompanied  by  the  deities  them- 
selves.    They  are,  therefore,  honoured  with 


4  Cult  off  their  Aair.]— Tlie  custom  of  offering  the  hanr 
to  the  gods  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  SometiiBc*  it 
was  deposited  in  the  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  Berenkv, 
who  consecrated  hers  in  the  temple  of  Venos ;  uteo^ 
times  it  was  suspended  upon  trees.— ZtorcAer. 

When  the  hair  was  cut  off  in  honour  of  the  desri.  k 
was  done  in  a  circular  form.  Allusion  is  made  to  thb 
ceremony  in  the  Electra  of  Sophodca,  line  Sfi.  See 
also  Ovid: 


TUs  custom,  by  the  way,  wasstricUy  faiUddasi  hy  Ae 
Jews.    Pope  has  a  very  lodicrons  aUoaiaii  to  it : 
When  flbrtona  ar  a  mlMmi  fkww. 
Soma  plBUfft  *B  b^nlqaat,  athan  dM«t  ihalr  crowns.— T. 

5  fl!pif.l<-Qrion,  who  was  belorcd  by  Aurora,  and 
whom  Fhereeydes  aasiiits  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nep. 
tune  and  Eoryale,  or,  acootding  to  otiMr  aatbon,  of 
Terra,  endsavonring  to  offer  violence  to  0|^  was  slain 
with  an  arrow  by  Diana. 

The  first  Hyperboreans  who  canted  oflMnga  to  Delos 
were,  aooording  to  Calllmadraa,  named  Oopia.  Loxo, 
and  Hecaerge,  daughter  of  Boreas.— XorcAer. 

Opia  is  thus  mentioned  by  ViigU ; 

Oi^b  ad  iEtbariain  pannb  aafertar  Otymyvea. 

Aoeording  to  Servius,  Opis,  Loxo,  and  Hecaetge, 
were  synonymous  terms  for  the  moon.  Opia  was  alw 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  TIgria.— 7*. 
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other  solemn  rites.     The  women  assemble  to- 
gether,  and,  in  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Olen  of  Lycta,*  they  call  on  the  names  of 
Argis  and   Opis.     Instructed  by  these,   the 
islanders  and  lonians  hold  simihir  assemblies, 
introducing  the  same  two  names  in  their  hymns. 
This  Olen  was  a  native  of  Lyda,  who  com- 
posed other  ancient  hymns  in  use  at  Delos. 
When  the  thighs  of  the  victims  are  consumed 
on  the  altar,  the  ashes  are  collected  and  scat- 
tered over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Argia.     This 
tomb  is  behind  the  temple  of  Diana,  iadng  the 
east,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Geians  cele- 
brate their  festivals. 

XXXVI.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans we  have  spoken  sufficiently  at  large,  for 
the  story  of  Abaris,^  who  was  said  to  be  an 
Hyperborean,  and  to  have  made  a  circuit  of  the 
earth  without  food,  and  carried  on  an  arrow,* 
merits  no  attention.  As  there  are  Hyperbo- 
reans, or  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  north,  one  would  suppose  there  ought  also 
to  be  Hypemotians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  south.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  but  think  it  exceedingly  ridicu- 

6  Olen  of  Xjfcfta.>-01en,  a  priest  and  Tery  aadenfe 
poet,  was  before  Homer ;  he  was  the  first  Greek  poet, 
and  the  first  also  who  dedared  the  oracles  of  Apolla 
The  inhabltttits  of  DelpU  chanted  the  hToans  whl«h  he 
composed  for  them.  In  one  of  his  hymns  he  called 
Iltthya  the  mother  of  Loye ;  in  another  he  affirmed  that 
Juno  was  educated  by  the  Hoars,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mars  and  Hebe.— £«rcA«r. 

The  word  Olen  was  properly  an  Eifyptian  sacred  tenn, 
and  expressed  Olen,  OLenns,  Ailinos,  and  linus,  but  is 
of  unknown  meaning.  We  read  of  Oleniom  sidus, 
OlenlacapeUa,  and  the  like. 

NMcitwOtento  lidos  pIoTlalc  capclte.— Ovftf. 
A  sacred  stone  in  EUs  was  called  Petra  Olenia.  If 
then  this  Oien,  styled  an  Hyperborean,  came  from  Lyda 
and  E^ypt,  it  makes  me  persuaded  of  what  I  have  often 
suspected,  that  the  term  Hyperborean  Is  not  of  that 
purport  wliieh  the  Grecians  have  assigned  to  it  There 
were  pet^le  of  this  family  flrom  the  north,  and  the  name 
has  been  distorted,  and  adapted  solely  to  people  of  those 
parts.  But  tliere  were  Hyperboreans  from  the  east,  as 
we  find  in  the  history  of  Olen.— See  Bryant  fiuther  on 
this  SQlject,  Tol.  iiL  «8,  403. 

7  iltem.]-JambUca8  says  of  this  Abaris,  that  he  was 
Che  diidple  of  Pythagoras ;  some  say  that  he  was  older 
than  Solon;  lie  foretold  earthquakes,  plagues,  &c  An. 
thors  differ  much  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
Greece :  Harpocration  says  it  was  in  the  time  of  Crcesos. 

9  On  an  arrmo.  ]— >There  is  a  fragment  preserved  in 
the  Anecdota  Otnca,  a  translaUon  of  which  Larcher 
gives  in  his  notes  which  throws  much  light  upon  this 
singular  passage ;  It  is  this :  a  famine  having  made  its 
appearance  amongst  the  Hyperboreans,  Abaris  went  to 
Greece,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Apolk>.  The 
deity  taught  him  to  declare  Oracles.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  declaring  orades, 
haTing  in  hb  hand  an  arrow,  the  symbol  of  Apollo.— 7. 


lous  to  hear  some  men  talk  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  ptetending,  ^thout  the  smallest 
reason  or  ptobabilityt  tint  the  oeean  encom- 
passes the  earth ;  that  the  earth  is  round,  as  if 
mechanically  formed  so ;  and  that  Asia  is  equal 
to  Europe.  I  will,  therefore,  concisely  des- 
cribe the  figure  and  the  sise  of  each  of  these 
portions  of  the  earth. 

XXXVIL  The  region  occupied  by  the 
Persians  extends  southward  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
beyond  these  to  the  north  are  the  Medes,  next 
to  them  are  the  Sapirians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Sapirians,  and  where  the  Phasis  empties  itself 
into  the  Northern  Sea,  are  the  Colchians* 
These  four  nations  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  seas. 

XXXVIII.  From  hence  to  the  west  two 
tracts  of  land  stretch  themselves  tovrards  the 
sea,  which  I  shall  describe :  The  one  on  the 
north  side  commences  at  the  Phasis,  and  extends 
to  the  sea  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont^ 
as  far  as  the  Sigeum  of  Troy.  On  the  sontfa 
side  it  begins  at  the  Marandynian  bay,  conti- 
guous to  Phceiiicia,  and  is  continued  to  the  sea 
as  £ur  as  the  Triopian  promontory ;  this  space 
of  coimtry  is  inhabited  by  thirty  different  nations* 

XXXIX.  The  other  district  commences  in 
Persia,  and  is  continued  to  the  Red  Sea.* 
Besides  Persia,  it  comprehends  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  naturally  terminating  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  into  which  Darius  introduced'**  a  chan- 
nel of  the  Nile.  The  interval  from  Persia  to 
Phcenida  is  very  extensive.  From  Pbcenida  it 
again  continues  beyond  Syria  of  Palestine,  as  far 
as  Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  occupied  by  three  nations  only.-^ 
Such  is  the  division  of  Asia  from  Persia  west^ 
ward. 

XL.  To  the  east  beyond  Persia,  Media,  the 
Sapirians  and  Colchians,  the  country  is  bounded 
by  the  Red  Sea ;  to  the  north  by  the  Caspian 


9  The  ned  Sea.y~lt  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  Arabian  Oulf  was  known  by  this  name, 
but  also  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  that 
is  to  say,  that  vast  tract  of  sea  which  lies  between  the 
two  gulls.— JLarcA«r. 

What  Herodotus  calls  the  Erythrean  Sea,  he  carefully 
distinguishes  firom  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Agathemnus  industriously  distin- 
guish  the  Erythrean  Sea  firom  the  Arabian  Gulf,  though 
the  latter  was  certainly  so  called,  and  had  the  name  of 
Erythrean.  The  Parthic  empire,  whidi  indoded  Persia, 
is  by  PUny  said  to  be  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
Mare  Rubrum,  which  was  the  boundary  also  of  the  Per. 
sians :  by  Mare  Robrum  he  here  means  the  great  south, 
em  sea.— JT^yoNl 

10  I>arttMffilroirti«9dL>-5eebook  the  second,  chap.  15& 
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aiid  the  river  A  raxes,  which  directs  its  courae 
towards  the  east.  As  far  as  India,  Asia  is  well 
inhabited ;  but  from  India  eastward  the  whole 
country  is  one  vast  desert,  unknown  and  unex- 
plored. 

XL  I.  The  second  tract  comprehends  Libya, 
which  begins  where  Egypt  ends.  About  Egypt 
the  country  is  very  narrow.  One  hundred 
diousand  oigyize,  or  one  thousand  stadia,  com- 
prehend the  space  between  this  and  the  Red 
Sea.'  Here  the  country  expands,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Libya. 

XL II.  I  am  much  surprised  at  those  who 
have  divided  and  defined  the  limits  of  Libya, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  betwixt  which  the  difference 
is  far  from  small.  Europe,  for  instance,  in 
length  much  exceeds  the  other  two,  but  is  of  far 
inferior  breadth ;  except  in  that  particuhr  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of  Libya 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who 
has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt  When  he  had 
desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  despatched 
some  vessels,*  under  the  conduct  of  Phenicians, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, and  after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phenicians,  taking 
their  course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered-into  the 
Southern  Ocean  :  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
they  landed  in  Libya,  and  planted  some  com  in 
the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  them- 
selves ;  when  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it 
down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  con- 
sumed two  yearo,  they  in  the  third  doubled  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  othera, 


1  T%u  and  the  Bed  Sea.3— Hera  we  most  neccMarily 
uiideretaDd  the  bthmas  between  tbo  Heditemnean  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  aaya,  book 
il.  chap.  ISB,  that  the  shortest  %vay  betwixt  one  sea  and 
the  other  was  one  tliousand  stadia.  Agrippa  says,  on 
tlie  authority  of  Pliny,  that  from  Pelusium  to  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.flve  miles, 
which  ooroes  to  the  same  thing,  that  autlior  always  reck, 
oning  eight  stadia  a  mile.— LaroA«r. 

8  Despatched  mme  Msneb.  3— This  Necho  is  the  same 
who  in  scripture  is  called  Pliaraoh-Necho.  Ho  made  an 
attempt  to  Join  the  Nile  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  by  drawing  a 
eanal  from  the  one  to  tlie  other;  but  after  he  had  con- 
nuned  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoiuand  men  in  the  work, 
he  was  forced  to  desist  from  it  But  he  had  better  success 
in  another  undertaking;  for  haring  gotten  some  of  the 
expertest  Fhenldan  sailors  into  his  service,  he  sent  tliem 
out  by  the  Red  Sea  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandel, 
to  disGorer  the  coasts  of  Africa,  who  having  sailed  round 
it  came  home  tlie  third  year  through  the  straits  of  Gib- 
rahar  and  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  a  very  ex. 


but  to  me  it  aeenns  incredible.*  for  they  affirmed, 
that  having  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had  the 
sun  on  their  right  hand. — Thus  was  Libya  Uji 
the  first  time  known. 

XLIIL  If  the  Carthaginian  accoiinl  onj 
be  credited,  Sataspes,  son  of  Teaspes,  of  tbe 
race  of  the  Achaemenides,  received  a  conuius- 
sion  to  circumnavigate  Libya,  which  he  vests 
executed :  alarmed  at  the  length  of  the  voyw^, 
and  the  solitary  appeaiance  of  the  cooDtiy,  be 
returned  without  accomplishing  the  task  eDJoia- 
ed  him  by  his  mother.  Thb  man  had  ooib- 
mitted  violence  on  a  Wigin,  daughter  of  Zopyrust 
sou  of  Megabyzus,  for  which  offence  Xerxes 
had  ordered  him  to  be  crucified ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  Darius, 
saved  his  life.  She  avowed,  however,  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  inflict  a  still  severer  piuw 
ishment  upon  him,  by  obliging  him  to  sail  round 
Africa,  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  Arabisa 
Gulf.  To  this  Xerxes  assented,  and  Sataspes 
accordingly  departed  for  Egypt ;  he  here  en- 
barked  with  his  crew,  and  proceeded  to  t£e 
columns  of  Hercules ;  passing  these,  he  doubled 
the  promontory  which  is  called  Syloes,  keepic^ 
a  southern  course.  Continuing  his  voyage  for 
several  months,  in  which  he  passed  over  an  iid- 
mense  tract  of  sea,he  saw  no  probable  terminatioii 
of  his  labours,  and  therefore  sailed  back  to  Egypt. 
Returning  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  he  anrai^ 
other  things  related,  that  in  the  most  remote 
places  he  had  visited  he  bad  seen  a  people  of 
diminutive  appearance,  clothed  in  red  gar- 
ments,^ who  on  the  approach  of  his  yessd  to 

traordinary  voyage  to  be  made  in  those  days,  when  the 
use  of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.  This  voyage  w  v 
performed  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  yearc  belbrv 
Vasqnec  de  Oama,  a  Portuguese,  by  discorerin^  the  Cafw 
of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  found  out  the  sane  wmy  froa 
hence  to  the  Indies  by  which  these  Phenicians  caw 
from  thence.  Since  that,  it  hath  been  made  the  canoKia 
passage  thither  from  all  these  western  parts  of  the  wurld. 

3  To  me  it  seemt  incredibie.y-HerodoUa  does  tM 
doubt  that  the  Phenicians  made  the  drraa  tif  Afrk-.>. 
and  returned  to  E^rypt  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar;  bji 
he  could  not  believe  that  in  the  cooree  of  the  voyage  tbry 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  This,  however,  mini 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  after  the  Phemciaa«  hal 
passed  the  liue ;  and  this  curious  cfarumsianoe,  which 
never  could  liave  been  imagined  in  an  age  when  as. 
tronomy  was  yet  in  its  infanc>-,  is  an  evidence  ts  the 
trutli  of  a  voyage,  which  without  this  might  have  beeu 
doubted.— LarcAer. 

4  Red  Gartnei4tt.'}—Th\a  passage  has  been  indillerently 
rendered  Plienidan  garments,  and  red  garments;  thi* 
original  is  irftjn  «w»M:fsi> — Larcher,  dissenting  fnm  both 
these,  translates  it  **  des  habits  de  palmier :"  his  n 
ing  upon  it  does  not  appear  quite  satisfactory.    **  It  i 
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^he  shore,  bad  deserted  their  habitations,  anci 
fled  to  the  mountains.  But  he  affirmed,  that 
Ilia  people,  satisfied  with  taking  a  supply  of 
provisions,  offered  them  no  violence.  He  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  his  making  the  circuit  of 
.Africa,  as  his  vessel  was  totally  unable  to  pn>- 
peed.'  Xerxes  gave  no  credit  to  his  asseitioos ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  tenns  imposed 
upon  him,  he  was  executed  according  to  his 
former  sentence.  An  eunuch  belonging  to  this 
Sataspes,  hearing  of  his  master's  death,  fled 
^ith  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Samos,  but  he 
was  there  robbed  of  his  proper^  by  a  native  of 
the  place,  whose  name  I  know,  but  forbear  to 
uiention. 

XLiy.  Of  Asia,  a  very  considerable  part 
Mras  first  discovered  by  Darius.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  where  the  Indus  meets 
the  ocean,  the  only  river  but  one  in  which  cro- 
codiles are  found ;  to  effect  this,  he  sent,  amongst 
other  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  Scylax  of 
Caryandia.'    Departing  firom  Caspatynis  in  the 


T'ery  suspidous/'  says  he,  "that  people  io  savage  aa 
these  are  described  by  Herodotus,  ahoold  either  have 
doth  or  stoii;  or,  if  they  had,  should  possess  the  means  of 
dying  it  red.'*  Bat  in  the  first  place,  Herodotos  does  not 
call  these  a  sarsge  people ;  and  in  the  next,  the  narra- 
tive of  Sataspes  was  intended  to  excite  astoi^ment,  by 
representing  to  Xerxes  what  to  him  at  least  seemed 
inarvelloas.  That  a  race  of  nndvilixedmenshoald  clothe 
tltemsetves  with  skins,  or  garments  made  of  the  leaves  or 
bark  of  trees,  oould  not  appear  wonderful  to  a  snl^ect  of 
Xerxes,  to  whom  many  barbarous  nations  were  perfectly 
well  known.  His  sorprise  woold  be  moch  more  power- 
fully exdted,  at  seeing  araoe  of  men  of  whom  they  had 
no  knowledge,  habited  like  the  members  of  a  civilized 
society ;  add  to  this,  that  granting  them  to  be  wliat  they 
fu-e  not  here  represented.  Barbarians,  they  might  still 
have  in  their  country  some  natural  or  prepared  sub. 
stances,  communicative  of  different  colours.  I  therefore 
accede  to  the  interpretation  of  rubra  utentes  veste,  which 
le  given  by  Valla  and  Oronovioa,  and  which  the  word 
^»<»n«?  will  certainly  JuBtify.^7. 

5  Unable  to  proceed  3—This  was,  according'  to  all  ap- 
pesraaoss,  the  east  wind  which  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  vessel,  which  constantly  Uotis  in  that  sea  during 
a  rertsin  periods— L<mrAer.>^ee  the  note  of  Wesselhig. 

6  Sryfojr  of  Caryandia.y^AhonttiiiB  time,  Darius,  be- 
ing  dastrous  to  enlarge  his  dominions  eastward,  hi  order 
to  the  conquering  of  thoeeoonntries,  taddadeslgn  of  Ifarst 
making  a  diseovery  of  them :  for  which  reason,  having 
bunt  a  flset  of  shipis  at  Caspatyms,  a  dty  on  ttie  river 
Indus,  and  as  far  upon  it  as  the  borders  of  Sey this,  he 
gave  the  command  of  It  to  Scylax,  a  Oredan  of  Gary, 
andia,  adty  in  Carta,  and  one  weU  skUled  in  maritime 
aAirs,  and  sent  him  down  the  river  to  make  the  best 
diaoweries  he  oould,  of  all  the  parts  which  lay  on  the 
banks  of  it  on  either  side ;  ordering  him  for  this  end  to 
sail  down  the  current  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river :  and  that  then  passing  tlirough  it  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  he  should  shape  his  ooorse  westward, 
and  that  way  return  home.    Which  orders  he  having 


PactvisJi  territories,  they  followed  the  easteni 
course  of  tne  river,  till  they  came  to  the  sea ; 
then  sailing  westward,  they  arrived,  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  months,  at  the  very  point  from 
whence,  as  I  have  before  related,  the  Egyp- 
tian prince  despatched  the  Phenidans  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Libya.  After  this  voyage,  Da- 
rius subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master 
of  that  ocean  :  whence  it  appears  that  Asia  in 
all  its  parts,  exc^t  those  more  remotely  to  the 
east,  entirely  resembles  Libya. 

XLV.  It  is  certain  that  Europe  has  not 
been  hitherto  carefully  examined ;  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  whether  to  the  east  and  north  it 
is  limited  by  the  ocean.  In  length  it  unques- 
tionably exceeds  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
earth ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied,  why  to  one 
continent  three  different  names,  taken  from 
women,  have  been  assigned.  To  one  of  these 
divisions  some  have  given  as  a  boundary  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  and  the  Colchian  Phasis; 
others  the  Tanais,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Palus  Mieotis.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  distinguished  the  earth,  or  the 
first  occasion  of  their  different  appellations, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  JAbytL, 
or  Africa,  is  by  many  of  the  Greeks  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  Libya,  a  woman  of 
the  country;  and  Asia  from  the  wife  of  Pro- 
metheus.  The  Lydians  contradict  this,  and 
affirm  that  Asia'  was  so  called  from  Asias,  a 
son  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of  Manis,  and  not 
from  the  wife  of  Prometheus ;  to  confirm  this, 

exactly  executed,  he  returned  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandelandthe  Red  Sea;  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after 
his  first  setting  out  tnua  Caspatyms  landed  in  Egypt, 
at  the  same  place  from  whence  Necho  king  of  E^pt  for. 
merly  sent  out  his  Phenidans  to  sail  round  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  which  it  is  most  likely  was  the  port  where  now 
the  town  of  Sues  stands,  at  the  hither  end  of  the  saU 
Red  SetL-^Prideaux. 

Tb/^B  were  three  eminent  persons  of  this  place,  and 
of  this  name :  the  one  flourished  under  Darius  Hystas- 
pee,  the  second  under  Darius  Kothus,  the  third  lived  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.  TUb  was  also  the  name  of  a  celc- 
brated  river  in  Cappadoda.— 7*. 

7  jisia.^la  readbig  the  poets  of  antiquity,  it  to  neces. 
sary  carefully  to  have  in  mind  the  distinction  of  this  di- 
vtoion  of  the  earth  into  Asia  Mijor  and  SiGnor.— ^'hpn 
VirgU  says 

PoMqaam  im  Aala,  Prlmnique  •vcrtere  gntcm 
Ijnmcrltain  vitum  sopcrU, 
it  to  evident  that  he  can  only  mean  to  speak  of  a  small 
portion  of  what  we  now  understand  to  be  Asia ;  neither 
may  it  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  there  wn  a  large  lake 
of  thto  name  near  mount  Tknolns,  which  had  its  first  syL 
tobleloog. 


Djnt  ptr  colla  modot, » 
Pulmt  |Mltts.->r. 


ml  aomia  rt  Aala  lonf* 
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they  adduce  the  name  of  a  tribe  at  Saidis,  call- 
ed the  Asian  tribe.  It  has  certainly  never 
been  ascertained,  whether  Europe  be  surround- 
ed  by  the  ocean  i  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty, whence  or  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  We  cannot  willingly  allow  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Syrian  Europa,  though  we 
know  that,  like  the  other  two,  it  was  formerly 
without  any.  We  are  well  assured  that  Euro- 
pa  was  an  Asiatic,  and  that  she  never  saw  the 
region  which  the  Greeks  now  call  Europe; 
she  only  went  from  Phenicia  to  Crete,  from 
Crete  to  Lycia. — I  shall  now  quit  this  subject, 
upon  which  I  have  given  the  opinions  generally 
received. 

XL VI.  Except  Scythia,  the  countries  of 
the  Euxine,  against  which  Darius  undertook 
an  expedition,  are  of  all  others  the  most  bar- 
barous ;  amongst  the  people  who  dwell  within 
these  limits,  we  have  found  no  individual  of  su- 
perior learning  and  accomplishments,  but  Ana- 
cbarsis '  the  Scythian.  Even  of  the  Scythian 
nation  I  cannot  in  general  speak  with  ex- 
traordbary  commendation ;  they  have,  however, 
one  observance,  which  for  its  wisdom  excels 
every  thing  I  have  met  with.  The  possibility 
of  escape  is  cut  off  from  those  who  attack 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  averse  to  be  seen,  their 
places  of  retreat  can  never  be  discovered :  for 
they  have  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  their 
habitations  they  constantly  carry  along  with 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  they  manage  on 
horseback,  and  they  support  themselves  not  by 
agriculture,  but  by  their  cattle;*  their  constant 


1  An4MtAanit.'y-Ot  Anachara&a  the  life  is  giren  at 
some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertias ;  his  moral  character 
was  of  sudi  high  estimation,  that  Cicero  does  not  scruple 
to  call  him  sobrius,  continens,  abstlnens,  et  temperans. 
He  gave  rise  to  the  prorerb  applicable  to  men  of  ex. 
traordlnary  en4owments^  of  Anacharsls  inter  Scythas : 
he  flonrlriied  in  the  time  of  Soion.  The  idea  of  his  su. 
pcrior  wisdom  and  desire  of  learning,  has  given  rise  to 
an  excellent  modem  work  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
called  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anachanls.  With  respect 
to  wliat  Herodotus  hero  says  concerning  Anadiarsls,  he 
seemingly  contradicts  himself  in  rhap.  xdv.  xcv.  of  this 
book,  where  he  confesses  his  belief  that  Zamolxis,  the 
supposed  deity  of  the  Scythians,  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  rirtne  and  his  wisdom/ 

Dioenus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned  Scythian ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  Lndan's 
works  is  named  from  a  celebrated  Scythian  physician, 
called  Toxarls. 

It  must  be  remembored,  that  subsequent  to  the  Chris, 
ttan  era,  many  exalted  and  accomplished  characters 
wt'ro  produced  from  the  Scythians  or  OotlM.-.-r. 

2  By  their  enttie.'}—"  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art,"  says  Mr  Gibbon,  "may  determine,  if  they 
are  able  to  determine,  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human 


abode  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  waggons' 
How  can  a  people  so  circumstanced  afibrd  iLc 
means  of  victory,  or  even  of  attack  ? 

XL  VII.  Their  particukr  mode  of  life  mpf 
be  imputed  partly  to  the  situation  of  the: 
country,  and  the  advanCago  they  derive  frao 
their  rivers ;  their  lands  are  well  watered,  a^l 
well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  number  of 
the  rivers  is  almost  equal  to  the  channels  of 
the  Nile;  the  more  celebrated  of  them,  asd 
those  which  are  navigable  to  the  sea,  I  shall 
enumerate;  they  are  these: — The  Damibe, 
having  five  mouths,  the  Tyres,  the  Hypaois, 
the  Borysthenes,  Panticapes,  Hypacyris,  Ger. 
rhus,  and  the  Tanaj's. 

XL VIII.  No  river  of  which  we  have  anj 
knowledge  is  so  vast  as  the  Danube ;  it  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  depth,  experiencing  no  ^ 


mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal  or  of  vegnutih 
food ;  and  whether  the  common  aiworiation  of  cannro. 
rous  and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  conddered  in  any  <^ther 
light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  Balatary  pnu 
Judlce  of  humanity.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ■eotiwM 
of  oompasaion  is  imperoeptibly  weakened  by  the  siekt 
and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  obaerve  tkat 
the  horrid  olyectB  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  d( 
Enropeaa  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked  aai 
moat  disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  of  a  TWtariw 
shepherd.  The  ox  or  the  sheep  are  slanghtervd  by  the 
same  luuid  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  recetre 
their  dally  food ;  and  the  bleeding  Hmbe  are  serred  w^ 
very  littie  preparation  at  tlie  table  of  their  unfeeCor 
murderer.*'  Mr  Gibbon  afterwards  gi res  the  n*da-  tlip 
following  curious  quotation  from  the  Emile  of  irriiiMian 

**  n  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangenrs  de  ^iaade  »«t 
en  general  cruets  et  feroces  plus  que  les  antres  hoemet. 
Cette  observation  est  de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de  too*  !» 
tems :  la  barbarite  Angloise  est  connne,"  &c — I  hope 
this  reproach  has  long  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Enrland  Vj 
those  who  really  know  It,  and  tiiat  the  dispositiom  «tf 
our  countrymen  may  ftumlsh  a  proof  against  the  frysti  a, 
in  fsvour  of  which  they  were  thus  adduced. 

S  In  their  u^rggoM.'ySce  the  advice  of  I 
lo,  in  .Sschylus  :— 

Pint  then,  from  hcnrc 
Turn  to  tho  orloat  »an,  and  pam  the  h«i||ht 
or  thcw  anevltwrd  moantajas:  theno*  dcaorndl 
To  wb«n  the  waadoTtag  StcythlaiM,  itsIdM  t*  Im 
Tho  distant-woondimr  twVf  m  vbooU  algH 
Roll  on  tbcir  vatUed  o 


See  also  Gtbbon*s  desrriptlim  of  the  habitation  of  more 
modem  Scythians.  **  The  houses  of  the  Tartan  arv  m 
more  than  small  tents  of  an  oval  form,  which  aSbnl  a 
cold  and  dirty  habitation  for  the  promiacooaB  yonth  of 
both  sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  w«odea 
hots,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  1>e  conveniently  fixed 
on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team,  periiaps  of 
twenty  or  thirty  oxen."  The  same  circumstance  m. 
specting  the  Scythians  is  thus  mentioned  by  IZiiractf: 

Campatm  mollnii  8(7tha», 

Quorum  plan«tim  vairaa  rtto  trahont  dein«a» 

Vlvunt.  ct  riffldi  fUtm 

Jmmouta  quibwa  Jugera  liberal 

Pruirei  ct  Cererem  frrunt, 

Ncc  cultora  placet  longior  annva— T. 
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tion  £rom  summer  or  from  winter.  It  is  the 
first  river  of  Scytbia  to  the  east,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  for  it  is  swelled  by  the  influx  of 
many  others :  there  are  fi?e  which  particularly 
contribute  to  increase  its  size ;  one  of  these 
the  Greeks  call  Pyreton,  the  Scythians  Porata ; 
the  other  four  are  the  Tiarantus,  Arams,  Na^ 
paris,  and  the  Ordessus.  The  first  of  these 
rivers  is  of  immense  size ;  flowing  towards  the 
east  it  mixes  with  the  Danube :  the  second,  the 
Tiarsntus,  is  smaller,  having  an  inclination  to 
the  west :  betwixt  these,  the  Arams,  Naparis, 
and  Ordessus,  have  their  course,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Danube.  These  rivers 
faave  their  rise  in  Scytbia,  and  swell  the  \i'aters 
of  the  Danube.* 

XLIX.  The  Maris  also,  commencing  among 
the  Agathyrsi,  is  emptied  into  the  Danube, 
%vhich  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  three  great 
rivers.  Atlas,  Auras,  and  Tibisis ;  these  flow 
from  the  summit  of  mount  Haemus,  and  have 
the  same  termination.  Into  the  same  river  are 
received  the  waters  of  the  Athres,  Noes,  and 
^rtanes,  which  flow  through  Thrace,  and  the 
country  of  the  Thracian  Crobyzi.  The  Cius, 
^which,  rising  in  Peonia,  near  mount  Rhodope, 
divides  mount  Hsemus,  is  also  poured  into  the 
Danube.  The  Angrus  comes  from  Dlyria,  and 
^th  a  northward  course  passes  over  the  Triba- 
Ijan  plains,  and  mixes  vrith  the  Brongus ;  the 
Srongns  meets  the  Danube,  which  thus  receives 
the  waters  of  these  two  great  rivers.  The  Car- 
pis,  moreover,  which  rises  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Umbrici,  and  th&  Alpis,  which  flows  to- 
"wards  the  north,  are  both  lost  in  the  Danube. 
Commencing  with  the  Celtse,  who,  except  the 
Cynetse,  are  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  this  river  passess  directly 


5  Waters  of  the  Danube.'}~Mr  Bryant's  observatioiiB 
on  this  river  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

The  river  Danube  was  properly  the  river  of  Noah,  ex- 
pressed Da-Nan,  Da-Nauos,  Da-Naiivas,  Na-Naubus. 
Herodotus  {rfainly  calls  it  the  river  of  Noah,  without  the 
prefix ;  but  appropriates  the  name  only  to  one  branch, 
giving  the  name  of  Ister  to  the  chief  stream. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccos  :-.- 

Qaaa  Tanah/flaTUiqve  Lycos,  Hjrpanliqiic  No*squ« 

This,  some  would  alter  to  Kovaaque,  but  the  true 
reading  is  ascertained  from  other  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs ;  and  particularly  by  this  author,  who  mentions  it 
in  another  place : 

H  jbatna  qnl  tergm  No*,  ffvUdanMpi*  Mcnrt 
H«iult,  t%  la  toe*  nsa  andlt  AmaBcna  rlpa. 

Most  writers  compound  it  with  the  particle  Da,  and 
express  it  Da-Nau,  Da-Kauvis,  Da-Naubis.  Stephunus 
Ryzantinus  speaks  of  it  both  by  the  name  of  Danoubb, 
and  Danousis,  Sec;  vol.  ii.  SOOl 


through  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  a  certain 
inclination  enters  Scythia. 

L.  By  the  union  of  these  and  of  many  other 
waters,  the  Danube  becomes  the  greatest  of  all 
rivers ;  but  if  one  be  compared  with  another, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  Nile,  into 
which  no  stream  nor  fountain  enters.*  The 
reason  why  in  the  two  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year  the  Danube  is  uniformly  the  same,  seems 
to  me  to  be  this  :  in  the  winter  it  is  at  its  full 
natural  height,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more,  at 
which  season  there  is,  in  the  regions  through 
which  it  passes,  abundance  of  snow,  but  very 
little  rain :  but  in  the  summer  all  this  snow  is 
dissolved,  and  emptied  into  the  Danube,  which  - 
together  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains  greatly 
augment  it  But  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  its 
waters  is  thus  multiplied,  are  the  exhalations  of 
the  summer  sun.  The  result  of  this  action 
and  reaction  on  the  Danube,  is,  that  its  waters 
are  constantly  of  the  same  depth. 

LI.  Thus,  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
Scythia,  the  Danube  is  the  first ;  next  to  this, 
is  the  Tyres,  which  rising  in  the  north  from  an 
immense  marsh,  divides  Scythia  firom  Neuris. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  those  Greeks 
live  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
TyritBB. 

LII.  The  third  is  the  Hypanb ;  this  comes 
from  Scythia,  rising  from  an  immense  lake, 
round  which  are  found  wild  white  horses,  and 
which  is  properly  enough  called  the  mother  of 
the  Hypanifi.'  This  river,  through  a  space  of 
five  days'  journey  from  its  first  rise,  is  small,  and 
its  waters  are  sweet,  but  fh)m  thence  to  the 
sea,  which  is  a  journey  of  four  days  more,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  bitter.  This  is  occasion, 
ed  by  a  small  fountain,  which  it  receives  in  its 
passage,  and  which  is  of  so  very  bitter  a  qua. 
lity,*'  that  it  infects  this  river,  though  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  point  of  sue :  this  foun- 
tain  rises  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scy- 


6  No  rtream  nor  fountain  milwf.]— This  is  far  from 
being  the  fiict,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Mr  Bruce.  See 
voL  iv.  of  his  travels,  p.  66^,  5,  &c 

7  The  Hyponw.]— There  were  throe  rivers  of  tliis 
name :— one  in  Scythia,  one  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  a  third  in  India,  the  largest  of  that  region,  and  the 
limits  of  the  conquiests  of  Alexander  the  Great— i  his 
last  was  sometimes  called  the  Hypasis.— r. 

8  Bitter  a  ^ua/i/y.  >-This  circumstance  respecting  the 
HyponiB,  b  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid  :— 

Quid  noa  et  ScjriMcii  H]rpani<  a  montibw  ertui 
Qui  fuent  dulcU  wllbiu  Tltlatur  lunarit. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pomp<iniu8  Mela,  b<K»k  ii,  r. 
I.— r. 
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thiuis,'  and  of  the  Ahzones.  It  takes  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  qiruigs,  which  in 
the  Scythian  tongue  ie  EiamiMeiaa,  corresponds 
ing  in  Qieek  to  the  '^  Secrad  Ways."  In  the 
diatrict  of  the  Ala»Mic8»  the  atteama  of  the 
Tyres  and  the  Hypanis  have  an  incliBatioa  to* 
wards  each  other,  but  they  soon  sepante  again 
to  a  oonsidefable  distance. 

LIU.  The  fourth  river,  and  the  krgest  next 
to  the  Danube,  is  the  Borysthenes.*  Lt  my 
opinion  this  rirer  is  more  productive,  not  only 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  but  than  every 
other  in  the  world,  except  the  Egyptian  Mile. 
The  Nile,  it  must  be  confessed,  disdains  all 
comparison;  the  Borysthenes  neverdieless 
affords  most  agreeable  and  excellent  pasturage, 
and  contains  great  abundance  of  Vhe  more  deli- 
cate  fish.  Although  it  flows  in  the  midst  of 
many  turbid  rivers,  its  waters  are  perfeotly 
dear  and  sweet ;  it  bonks  ace  adorned  by  the 
richest  harvests,  and  in  those  places  where 
com  is  not  sown,  the  grass  grows  to  a  surpris- 
ing height ;  at  its  mouth  a  large  mass  of  salt  is 
formed  of  itself.  It  produces  also  a  species  of 
large  fish,  which  Lb  called  the  Antacseus ;  these, 
wUch  hove  no  prickly  fins,  the  inhalMtants 
salt:  it  possesses  various  other  things  which 
deserve  our  admiration.  The  course  of  the 
stream  may  be  pursued  as  far  as  the  country 
called  Gerrhtts,  through  a  voyage  of  forty  days, 
and  it  is  known  to  flow  firom  the  north*  But 
of  the  remoter  places  through  which  it  pesses, 
no  one  can  speak  with  certainty ;  it  seems  pio- 
bable  that  it  runs  towards  the  district  of  the 
Scythian  husbmidmen,  through  a  pathless  de« 
sert.  For  tbe  space  of  a  ten  days'  journey,  these 
Scythians  inhabit  its  banks.  The  sources  of 
this  river  only,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to 
me  unknown,  as  I  believe  they  are  to  every 
other  Greek.  This  river,  «a  it  approaches  the 
sea,  is  jmned  by  the  Hypanis,  and  they  have 
boUi  the  saaoe.  termination  :  the  neck  of  hmd 
betwixt  these  streams  is  called  the  Hippoleon 
promontory,  in  which  a  temple  is  erected  to 
Ceres.'    Beyond  this  temple  as  fiu  as  the  Hy- 


1  Herodotui  dktixigiiiahcs  the  1»v9»i  a^^rnfW,  from  the 
1m£m  y%iu^«*' — T. 

2  Boryithenet.y-The  emperor  Hadrian  had  a  famous 
hone,  to  which  he  gave  this  xuune ;  when  the  hone 
died,  hla  master,  not  satisfied  with  erecting  a  8uperi> 
moniiment«to  his  memory,  inscribed  to  him  some  elegant 
verses,  which  are  still  in  being.— r. 

3  To  Ceref.>-Some  mannscripts  read  to  "Ceres,** 
othere  to  "  the  Mother  j"  by  this  latter  expression  Ceres 
roust  be  understood,  and  not  Vesta,  as  Oronovius  would 
have  it    In  his  observation,  that  the  Scythians  were  ar. 


panis,  dwell  the  Boiystheiiilea.^— >Bat  on  t&» 
sukgect  enough  has  been  said. 

LIV.  Next  to  the  abo«e»  is  a  fildi  rivtr, 
called  the  Panticnies,  thi»  also  riaea  is  tht 
lort^  and  fi»m  a  kOiLe.  The  interval  betviit 
tlus  and  the  Borysthenes,  ia  possenoed  by  tk 
Scythian  husbandmeo.  Uaviqg  passed  thmgk 
Hj^na,  the  Panticapes  mixes  wiA  the  Beiy- 


L  V.  The  sixth  river  is  caOad  tiie  Hypacy. 
ris:  this,  risiagfromalake,! 
the  midst  of  the  Scythian  Nonndea, 
itself  into  the  sea  near  the  tomi  of  Gnrdnitis.' 
In  its  course  it  bounds  to  the  right  Hjlsea,  mik 
what  is  called  the  oourse  of  AefaiUeB. 

L  VI.  The  name  of  the  seventli  xiver  is  ^ 
(Serrhus;  it  takes  its  naoM  firom  the  plsre 
Gerrhus,  near  which  it  sepaatea  iiaelf  from 
the  Borysthenes,  and  where  this  latta*  river  is 
first  known.  In  its  passage  towarda  tlie  asiw  ■ 
divides  the  Scythian  Nomades  &om  the  Boyri 
Scythians,  and  then  mixes  with  the  Hjpacyrii. 

LVII.  The  eighth  river  is  celled  the  Ts. 
nais ;  *  rising  from  oae  immense  ldke»  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  another  still  greater,  nenacd  the 
MsBotis,  which  separates  the  Rayal  ScytUni 
from  the  SauromelB._The  Tanaia  ia  ieacas- 
ed  by  the  waters  of  another  river,  called  the 
Hyrgis. 

LVIII.  Thus  the  Soythans  have  the  ad- 
vantage  of  all  these  celebrated  rivera.  The 
grass  which  this  country  produces,  ia,  of  all  thai 
we  know,  the  friQest  of  moisture^  whidi  eri- 
dendy  appears  from  tbe  dissection  of  thetr 
cattle. 

quainted  neitliar  with  Ceres  nor  Cybele,  he  was  petfcrtly 
right ;  but  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  tke  Borrv 
thenitee  or  OlbiopolitB  were  of  Greeic  origin,  and  tbsi 
they  had  retained  many  of  the  castous  and  noages  of 
their  ancestors.— XaroA«r. 

4  Caretntfu.  3— Many  are  of  opinion  that  thk  is  wktf 
is  now  called  Oolfo  di  Mo60ovia.~7. 

5  TaaoM.}— This  river  is  now  called  the  Don.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  celebrated  RiT«n« 
it  derived  its  name  from  a  young  man  called  nBua^  who 
avowing  an  hatred  of  the  female  sex,  was  bjr  Veaos 
caused  to  feel  an  unnatanl  passion  for  his  own  moth^  \ 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  oonsequeoee  in  thai  river. 
It  was  also  called  the  river  of  the  Amaaons ;  and,  as 
appears  from  an  old  sdtoliast  on  Hemes,  waaaonnniam 
confounded  with  the  Danube.— It  dtvidaa  Europe  frm 
Asia: 

See  also  Quintus  Curtius.— Ttoais  Europam  ef  Asian 
medios  Interflnit.  L  vL  c  8.  Qf  this  river  very  ft^ontt 
mention  is  made  by  andent  writeca;  by  Roraop  v«<ry 
elegantiy»  in  the  Ode  beginning  with  **  Extremnm  Ttaiaiai 
si  biberes  Lyce,  &c."— 7 
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LIX.  We  have  slioanEk  that  this  people  pos- 
sess the  greatest  abundance ;   their  particuhur 
laws   and  observances*  are  these:— Of  their 
divinities,*  Vesta  is  without  competition  the 
first,   then  Jupiter,  and   Tellus,  whom  they 
believe  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; "  next  to' 
these  are  ApoUo,  the  Celestial  Venus,  Her- 
cules, and   Mara.     All  the   Scythians  revere 
these  as  deities,  but  the  Royal  Scythians  pay 
divine  rites  also  to  Neptune.     In  the  Scythian 
tongue  Vesta  is  called  Tahiti ;  Jupiter,  and, 
m  1  think  very  properly,  Papseus ; '  Tellus, 
Apia ;  Apollo,  (Etosyrus ;  the  C«destial  Venus, 
Artimpasa;    and   Neptune,    Thamimasadas. 
Among  all  these  deities,  Mm  is  the  only  one 
to  whom  they  think  it  propet  to  erect  altars, 
shrines,  and  temples. 

LX.  Their  mode  of  saeriiice  in  every  place 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  precisely  the 
same;  it  is  this : — The  victim  is  secured  with 
a  rope,  by  its  two  fore  feet ;  the  person  who 
offers  die  sacrifice^"  standing  behind*  throws 

6  Oktervanctit  4pe.3— Thoae  who  woold  wish  to  be 
more  Intimately  aoquidnted  with  the  virtoes  and  wisdom 
of  the  aneient  Scythians,  I  beg  leare  to  refer  to  Ltidan. 
Hie  Tezasia,  or  Dlalogae  on  fMendahip,  la  ene  of  the 
moat  agreeable  of  all  his  performaiioea.  Tozana,  who 
is  there  introduced  aa  the  principal  peraonage  and  speaJu 
er,  waa  an  aeoompUahed  phyddan,  and  a  natire  of  Scy. 
thia. 

7  Of  their  4ioMMm.'}-A\  is  not  oiwortfay  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  fiigliah  reader,  that  Herodotoa  la  the  first 
author  who  makes  mention  of  the  religion  of  the  Scy- 
thians. In  meet  writings  on  the  subject  of  ancient  my. 
thology,  Vesta  is  placed  next  to  Juno»  whose  slater  ahe 
waa  gvieraUy  suppoeed  to  be :  Moutfanoon  also  remarks, 
that  the  figures  which  remain  of  Vesta,  have  a  great 
reaemblance  to  those  of  Juno.  With  respect  to  thb 
goddess,  the  andenta  were  much  divided  in  opinion ; 
Euripides  and  Dionysius  Halicamassensls,  agree  in  call, 
ing*  her  Tellos.— Ovid  seems  also  to  have  had  this  in  his 
mind  when  be  saki  *•  Stat  vi  terra  sua,  vi  stando  Vesta 
▼ocater.**  Most  of  the  difiicoltiea  on  this  subject  may 
be  solved,  by  supposing  there  were  two  Veettaa— r. 

8  re«tt#,  wifB  ofJupU9r.y-^8»e  Spenser*!  Fairy  Qneen, 
book  L  canto  1-^  : 

Thw  M  thty  put, 
Th*  iMf  with  dwdi  vas  niddcn  ovorcMt, 
Aad  ngrr  Joff«  Ml  hideous  Mocm  af  latn 
DM  poor  Into  bis  Ismaa's  l«p  so  fest. 
That  «v>ry  wight  to  livotid  it  did  oonstraln. 

Lttcretiue,  i.  251 : 

PsraoBt  imbtM,  vM  eos  pater  nlhcr 

In  fRmiiin  aaatxls  tcsrsl  pr«dplUTlt. 
Vlii|il,Oeorg.lL3S5: 

Tbui  pater  omnipotcas  ikacnndls  ImbribaB  sstbtf 

Co^Jogls  la  grsmiam  latss  dascendit. 

Jortiu  0(1  Spmatr. 

9  Papamy-w Psppsraa,  slgniiying  father;  aa  being, 
acoordtag  to  Homer,  »•♦*<  •»  ^e^  »•  9tm  n,  the  mr  taf 
god$  and  men. 

10  Who  offers  tt«  jacri^.l— Montfaucon,  in  his  account 
of  the  gods  of  the  Scythians,  apparently  gives  a  taraiis. 
latiun  of  thin  passage,  except  that  he  says  "the  sawU 


the  snimal  down  by  means  of  this  rope ;  as  it 
faUs  he  invokes  the  name  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  sacnficeis  offered  ;  he  then  fastens 
a  eord  round  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  strao- 
gles  it,  by  winding  the  cord  round  a  stick  ;  all 
this  is  done  without  Hre,  without  libations,  or 
without  any  of  the  ceremonies  in  use  amongBt 
US.  When  the  beast  is  strangled,  the  sBcrificer 
takes  off  its  skin,  and  prepares  to  dress  it. 

LXL  As  Scythia  is  very  banen  of  wood, 
they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dress 
the  flesh  of  the  victim  : — Having  flayed  the 
animal,  they  strip  the  flesh  &om  the  bones,  and, 
if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into 
certain  pots  made  in  Scythia,  and  resembling 
the  Lesbian  caldrons,  though  somewhat  laiger ; 
under  these  a  Are  is  made  with  the  bones."  If 
these  poU  cannot  be  precured,  they  indose 
the  flesh  with  a  oertain  quantity  of  water  in  the 
paunch  of  tho  victim,  and  make  a  fire  with  the 
bones  as  b^ore.  The  bones  being  very  in- 
flammable, and  the  paunch  without  difficulty 
made  to  contain  the  flesh  separated  from  the 
bone,  the  OS  is  thus  made  to  dress  itself,  .which 
is  ako  the  ease  with  the  other  victims.  When 
the  whole  is  ready,  he  who  sacrsflees,  throws 
with  some  solemnity  before  him  the  entrails, 
and  the  more  choice  pieces.  ~  They  sacrifice 
different  animals,  but  horses  in  particular. 

LXII.  Such  are  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies  observed  with  respect  to  the  .other 
deities ;  but  to  the  god  Mars,  the  particular 
rites  which  are  paid  are  these :  in  every  district 
they  construct  a  temple  to  this  divinity  of  this 

fidng  priest,  after  haniag  t«ne4  aride  part  of  his  veU  :'* 
Herodotua  sa^  no  such  thing,  nor  does  any  writer  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con. 
sulting.^r. 

11  Fire  i»  made  triA  the  bonet.'}--MontiuueoiarecaaTkM 
on  tills  passage,  that  he  does  not  see  how  tins  eoald  be 
done.  Resources  equally  extraordinary  aeem  to  be  ap. 
plied  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  there  la  a  great 
Msrdty  of  fuel.  In  Persia,  it  appears  from  Sir  Joha 
Chardla,  they  bom  heath ;  in  Arabia  they  bom  cow. 
dung;  and  according  to  Dr  Russel,  they  burn  parings  of 
fruit,  and  such  like  things.  The  prophet  EaeUel  waa 
ordered  to  bake  his  food  with  human  dung.  SeeEsekiei, 
cha^iv.  12l  «  Thou  shatt  bake  it  witik  dung  thatcenelli 
oat  of  maa*'  Voltaire,  In  his  remarks  on  this  peesage, 
pretends  to  understand  that  the  prophet  was  to  eat  the 
dung  wtth  his  food.— ''Comme  i>  tt^est  point  d'usage 
de  manger  de  teUea  oonfltores  snr  son  paia,  la  plupart 
dea  honmes  trowvent  ces  oomnuindenens  indignea  ds  la 
Ma}este  divia*'  The  pesMge  aUuded  to  admita  of  m> 
such  inference :  but  it  may  be  condnded,  that  the  bonu 
ingof  bones  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  was  not  a  very  va. 
usual  drcnmstance,  from  another  passage  In  FiekieL— 
Se«  chap.  xxiv.  &  "  Take  alM>  the  choice  of  the  flock, 
and  bum  the  bones  under  it,  and  make  it  boU  weU."— 7 
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kind ;  bundles  of  small  wood  are  heaped  to- 
gether, to  the  length  of  three  stadia,  and  quite  as 
broad,  but  not  so  high ;  the  top  is  a  regular 
square,  three -of  the  sides  are  steep  and  broken, 
but  the  fourth  is  an  inclined  phme  forming  the 
ascent.     To  this  place  are  every  year  brought 
one  hundred   and  fifty  waggons  full  of  these 
bundles  of  wood,  to  repair  the  structure,  which 
the  severity  of  the  climate  is  apt  to  destroy. 
Upon  the  summit  of  such  a  pile,  each  Scythian 
tribe  places  an  ancient  seymetar,'  which  is  con-  ! 
sidered  as  the  shrine  of  Mars,  and  is  annually 
honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  horses  ;  | 
indeed  to  this  deity  more  victims  are  offered 
than  to  all  the  other  divinities.     It  is  their  cus-  | 
torn  also  to  sacrifice  every  hundredth  captive,*  , 
but  in  a  different  manner  from  their  other  j 
victims.     Having  poured  libations  upon  their  | 
heads,   they  cut  their  throats  into  a  vessel  ' 
placed  for  the  purpose.     With  this,  carried  to  i 
the  summit  of  the  pile,  they  besmear  the  above-  | 
mentioned  seymetar.      Whilst  this  is  doing 
above,  the  following  ceremony  is    obsenred  | 
below  I — From  these  human  victimd  they  cut 
off  the  right  arms '  close  to  the  shoulder,  and  | 
throw  them  up  into  the  air.     This  ceremony  i 
being  performed  on  each  victim  severally,  they  ! 
I 

1  Ancient  tcym^ar.-'l%  was  natural  enough  that  the 
ScTthians  should  adore  with  peculiar  devotion  the  god  ' 
of  war;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  wor.  \ 
shipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  ! 
dmeter. — Gibbon,  \ 

In  addition  to  this  iron  scymeter  or  dmeter,  Ludan  { 
tells  OS  that  the  Scythians  worshipped  Zamolxis  as  a  , 
god.     See  also  Amniianus  HarceUinus,  xxx.  S.— Nee  i 
templum  apud  eoe  risitur,  eut  delubrum,  ne  tngurium 
quidem  cuhno  tectum  cemi  usquam  potest,  sed  gladhu 
Barbarico  ritu  humi  flgitur  nudus,  eumque  et  Martem 
reg^onem  quas  drcumdrcant  pnesulem  Tercundius  co- 
lunt 

Larcher,  who  quotes  the  above  passage  from  Amm. 
Mar.  tells  us  from  Varro,  that  anciently  at  Bome  the 
head  of  a  spear  was  considered  as  a  representation  of 
MarB..-7. 

2  Hundredth  eaptwe.y-VL.  Monin,  who,  as  I  have  be- 
fore  remarked,  controverts  the  assertion  that  human 
victims  andently  were  sacrifloed,  says,  that  if  allowed  at 
all,  it  must  be  confined  to  prisoners  of  war,  or  condemn. 
ed  criminals.  He  quotes  this  sentence  from  Herodo- 
tus, to  prove  that  even  the  Scythians,  tout  Scythes  qulls 
eColent,  were  contented  to  sacrifice  the  hundredth  captive. 

3  (kU  off  the  right  omu.^^We  are  informed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Discovery 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  negroes  drive 
their  captives  like  cattle  before  them.  And,  it  is  added, 
that  if  any  of  them,  exhaiuted  by  fatigue,  happen  to 
Unger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horsemen  sdces  on  the 
oldest,  and  cutting  off  his  arm,  uses  it  as  a  club  to  drive 
on  the  rest  The  authority,  however,  on  wliich  this  is 
related,  does  not  seem  to  deserve  the  highest  credit.         j 


depart ;  the  arms  remaxo  where  they  happeo  to 
fall,  the  bodies  elsewhere. 

LXIII.  The  above  is  a  descripckm  of  dieT 
sacrifices.  Swine  are  never  used  for  titts  par- 
pose,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be  kept  in 
their  country. 

LXIV.  Their  military  custonos  are  these. 
— Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  the  trsi 
person  he  slays :  the  heads  of  all  the  enemies 
who  fall  by  his  hand  in  battle,  he  presents  to 
his  king  :  this  offering  entitles  him  to  a  share 
of  the  plunder,  which  he  could  not  otbenrise 
claim.  Their  mode  of  stripping  the  skin  from 
the  head  *  is  this :  they  make  a  circular  incisica 
behind  the  ears,  then  taking  hold  of  the  head 
at  the  top,  they  gradually  flay  it,  drawing  it 
towards  them.  They  next  soften  it  in  then- 
hands,  removing  every  fleshy  part  which  may 
remain,  by  rubbing  it  with  an  ox*8  hide ;  they 
afterwards  suspend  it,  thus  prepared,  from  the 
bridle  of  their  horses,  when  they  both  use  it  as 
a  napkin,  and  are  proud  of  it  as  a  txopby. 
Whoever  possesses  the  greater  number  of  these 
is  deemed  the  most  illustrious.  Some  there 
are  who  sew  together  several  of  these  portioxe 
of  human  skin,  and  convert  them  into  a  kind  of 
shepherd's  garment.  There  are  others  wbo 
preserve  the  skins  of  the  right  arms,  nails  and 
all^  of  such  enemies  as  they  kill,  and  use  tl:t:m 
as  a  covering  for  their  quivers.  The  human 
skin  is  of  all  others  certainly  the  whitest,  and 
of  a  very  firm  texture ;  many  Scythians  wll 
take  the  whole  skin  of  a  man,  and  having 
stretched  it  upon  wood,  use  it  as  a  covering  to 
their  horses. 

LX  V.   Such  are  the  customs  of  this  people  ; 


4  7%e  tkin  from  the  head."}— To  cut  off  the  heads  of 
enemies  slain  in  battle,  seems  no  unnatural  artioa 
amongst  a  race  of  fierce  and  warlike  baihariansL  Tlie 
art  of  scalping  the  head  was  probably  introduced  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  these  Bangui, 
nary  trophies  to  any  considerable  distance.  Many  inci. 
dents  which  are  here  related  of  the  Scythians,  will  ne- 
cessarily  remind  the  reader  of  what  is  told  of  the  native 
Americans.  The  following  war-song,  from  Bnssn*^ 
Travels  through  Louisinia,  places  the  resemblance  in 
a  striking  point  of  view :— **  I  go  to  war  to  revenge 
the  death  of  my  brothers— I  shall  kill— I  shall  extermi. 
nate — I  shall  bum  my  enemies— I  shall  luing  away 
slaves — I  shall  devour  their  hearts,  dry  their  flesh,  drink 
tlieir  blood— I  shaU  tear  off  their  scalpa,  and  make  cup6 
of  their  sculls.** 

The  quickness  and  dexterity  with  which  the  iDdiaas 
perform  the  horrid  operation  of  scalping,  is  too  weU 
known  to  require  any  description.  This  coincidence  of 
manners  is  very  striking,  and  serves  greatly  to  corrobo. 
rate  the  hypothesis,  that  America  was  peopled  origiiiaJlr 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent— 7*. 
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this  treatment,  however,  of  their  enemies' 
heads,  is  not  universal,  it  isw  only  perpetrated 
on  those  whom  they  most  detest. — They  cut 
off  the  skull  below  the  eye-brows,  and  having 
cleansed  it  thoroughly,  if  they  are  poor,  they 
merely  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they 
are  rich,  in  addition  to  this  they  decorate  the 
inside  with  gold;  it  is  afterwards  used  as  a 
drinking  cup.  They  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  their  nearest  connections,  if  any  dissensions 
have  arisen,  and  they  overcome  them  in  com- 
bat before  the  king.  If  any  stranger  whom 
they  deem  of  consequence,  happen  to  visit 
them,  they  make  a  display  of  these  heads,'  and 
relate  every  circumstance  of  the  previous  con- 
nection, the  provocations  received,  and  their 
subsequent  victory:  this  they  consider  as  a 
testimony  of  their  valour. 

LiXVI.  Once  a  year  the  prince  or  ruler  of 
every  district,  mixes  a  goblet  of  wine,  of  which 
those  Scythians  drink*  who  have  destroyed  a 

a  Ditpifty  of  these  A«a(2i.l— 'Many  faictanccs  may  be 
adduced,  from  the  Roman  and  Greek  historians,  of  the 
heads  of  enemies  Tanqaished  in  battle  being  carried  in 
triumph,  or  exposed  as  trophies;  examples  also  occur 
In  Scripture  of  the  same  custom.  Thus  David  carried 
the  Philistine's  hemi  in  triumph ;  the  head  of  Ishbosheth 
'vraa  brought  to  David  as  a  trophy ;  why  did  Jael  tmUe 
off"  the  head  of  Sisera,  but  to  present  it  triumphantly  to 
Barak  ?  It  is  at  the  present  day  practised  in  the  east, 
many  examples  of  which  occur  in  Niebuhr^  Letters. 
This  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  discussion ;  but 
many  readers  may  perhaps  want  to  be  informed,  tliat  it 
-cvas  also  usual  to  cut  off  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  van. 
qiiished  enemies.— The  hands  and  feet  of  the  sons  of 
Rimmon,  who  slew  Ishboshetli,  were  cut  off  and  hanged 
up  over  the  pool  of  Hebron.— See  also  Lady  Wortiey 
Blontague,  vol.  iL  p.  19. 

*■  If  a  minister  displeases  tlie  people,  in  three  hours' 
tinie  he  Is  dragged  even  from  liia  master's  arms :  they 
nit  off  his  hands,  head,  and  feet,  and  throw  them  before 
the  palace  gate  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world ;  while 
the  sultan,  to  whom  they  all  profew  unlimited  adoration, 
sits  trembling  in  his  apartment"— T. 

6  Those  Scythians  (frtiiA.3— These,  with  many  other 
customs  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  will  necessarily  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  various  drcnmstances  of  tlie 
Gothic  mythology,  as  represented  in  the  poems  imputed 
to  Ossian,  and  as  may  be  seen  described  at  length  in 
Mallet's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark.  To 
sit  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  and  quaff  the  flowing  goblets  of 
mead  and  ale,  was  an  idea  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  0«7thic  warriors ;  and  the  hope  of  attaining  this  glo- 
rious distinction,  inspired  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  the 
most  dmring  and  invincible  courage.  See  Gray's  Descent 
of  Cdin  :— 

a  Tell  ma  vlMt  li  doiw  bdow ; 

For  whom  joD  icIUtcrinff  houd  Is  f  pread, 

DrcM'd  for  whom  yaa  golden  bed. 
Pr.  Maatllan  hi  tho  goblet  m« 

The  pun  bcvarage  of  the  bee ; 

O'cT  It  hangk  the  shield  ofRold, 

TU  tho  drink  of  Balder  bold. 


public  enemy.  But  of  this,  they  who  have  not 
done  such  a  thing  are  not  permitted  to  taste ; 
these  are  obliged  to  sit  apart  by  themselves, 
which  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
ignominy.'  They  who  have  killed  a  number 
of  enemies,  are  permitted  on  this  occasion  to 
drink  with  two  cups  joined  together. 

LX  VII.  They  have  amongst  them  a  great 
number  who  practise  the  art  of  divination  ;*  for 
this  purpose  they  use  a  number  of  willow 
twigs,"  in  this    manner :— -They  bring  large 

See  also  in  the  Edda,  the  Ode  of  king  Regner  Lod- 
brog. 

"  Odin  sends  his  goddesses  to  conduct  me  to  his 
palace. — I  am  going  to  sit  in  the  place  of  honour,  to 
drink  ale  with  the  gods.— The  hours  of  my  life  are  pass, 
ed  away,  I  die  in  rapture."  Some  of  my  readers  may 
probably  thank  me  for  giving  Uiem  a  specimen  of  the 
original  stanzas,  as  preserved  by  Olaua  Wormius 

85. 
PnKnaTlmiM  emJbui: 
Hoc  rider*  me  fadt  temper, 
Qood  Balderi  palrlt  m 
Parata  iclo  In  aala. 


Kz  concaTla  czmtetibus  cranioram. 
Non  xemlt  ^Ir  fortU  contra  mortem 
Magnlfici  In  Odlnf  domibua, 
Non  venls  deiperabundiu 
Verbis  ad  OdinI  aalara. 

to. 

Pert  animni  finire  \ 

iDTitAnt  me  Dysa, 

QuA»  cz  OdinI  aula 

Odlnw  mlhl  misit. 

I^Btas  cerevisiara  cam  Aiis 

In  Biunms  aede  bibam : 

Vita  elapHB  rant  hor«  i  * 

Rldens  moriar.— r. 

7  Greatest  ignonUny.y-Vt  quisqne  plures  int^retnit ; 
ita  apud  eos  habetnr  eximius :  cntemm  expertem  ease 
csedis,  inter  opprobria  vel  maximum.— Ponsp.  Mda.  L  iL 
c.  1. 

8  Dtvtnaftbii.3— The  history  of  divination  is  almost 
coeval  with  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  first  reduced 
to  a  system  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  of  the 
Egyptians,  tho  Etruscans  were  taught  it  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  Etruscans  it  was  communicated  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  religion  (see  Middleton's  life  of  Q- 
cero)  was  divided  into  two  branches :  the  observation  of 
tlte  auspices,  and  the  worship*  of  the  god&  Tlie  priests 
of  all  denominations  were  of  the  first  nobility  of  Rome ; 
and  the  augurs  especially  were  men  of  consular  rank,  who 
had  passed  through  idl  the  dignities  of  the  republic.  This 
comstitution  of  a  religion,  among  a  people  naturally  su- 
perstitious, necessarily  threw  the  chief  influence  in 
aflyjv  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  the  better  sort, 
who,  by  this  advantage,  frequency  checked  the  violences 
of  the  populace,  and  the  factions  attempts  of  the  tri. 
hunes.  It  is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the  main 
bulwark  of  tho  republic,  though  considered  all  the  while 
by  men  of  sense  as  merely  political,  and  of  human  inven. 
tion. 

9  WiUotc  /tri^r>-Ammianns  Marcellinus,  in  speaking 
of  the  Huns,  says,  **  Futura  miro  prsesagiunt  modo ; 
nam  rectiores  virgas  vhnineas  oolUgentes,  easque  ctun 
incantamentis  quibusdam  secretis   pnestituto  tempore 
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bundles  of  these  together,  and  having  untied 
them,  dispose  them  one  by  one  on  tJie  ground, 
each  handle  at  a  distance  from  Cbe  rest  This 
done,  they  pretend  to  foretell  die  future,  during 
which  they  take  up  the  bundles  separately*  and 
tie  them  again  together. — This  mode  of  divina- 
tion is  hereditary  amongst  them.  The  enaries, 
or  **  effeminate  men,"  affirm  that  the  art  of  divi- 
nation* was  taught  them  by  the  goddess  Venus. 
They  take  also  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
which  dividing  into  three  parts  they  twine 
round  their  fingers ;  they  then  unbind  it,  and 
exercise  the  art  to  which  they  pretend. 

LXVIIL  Whenever  the  Scythian  monarch 
happens  to  be  indisposed,  he  sends  for  three  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  diviners.  When 
the  Scythians  desire  to  use  the  most  solemn 
kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by  the  king's  throne  :* 
these  diviners,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  of 
affirming,  that  such  or  such  individual,  pointing 
him  out  by  name,  has  forsworn  himself  by  the 
royal  throne.— Immediately  the  person  thus 
marked  out  is  seized,  and  informed  that,  by  their 
art  of  divination,  which  is  infallible,  he  has  been 
indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  king*s  illness,  by 
having  violated  the  oath  which  we  have  men- 
tioned.  If  the  accused  not  only  denies  the 
charge,  but  expresses  himself  enraged  at  the 

disoeraentes,  aperte  quid  portendator  norunt"— Lar- 
cher,  in  quoting  the  above  paraage,  remarks,  that  he  haa 
aomewhere  in  the  country  seen  some  traces  of  this  super, 
afition  practised.  There  is  an  animated  fragment  of 
Ennius  remaining,  in  wliidi  he  expreaaea  a  most  cordial 
contempt  for  all  aoothaayara :  as  it  is  not  pertiape  fiunlliar 
to  every  reader,  I  may  be  excused  inserting  it 

Nm  TklDM  anaploM,  sen  d*  cteoo  wtiolaciw. 
Nob  Mum  om^ectorM,  nen  Intcrpwtea  somnium. 
Nan  anliB  nnt  U  aut  lapieaUa  avt  aitc  dlTtna, 
Bed  npenUtioii  tbIcs,  impudmtciqae  htxIoU, 
Ant  Incrtcfl,  aot  Iniani,  aat  tiuibivu  egeataa  imperat. 

A  simiiar  ooateropt  for  diviners,  is  expressed  by  Jo. 
casta,  in  the  CEdipua  Tyramras  of  Sophocles : 

E,uev  *wtMtiur«ftt  xm  ftmS'  aintn  irri  rM 

Let  not  r«ar  perplex  thee,  (Edipni ; 
Mortals  know  oothtng  of  fnluritj, 
n  arc  all  ii 


1  Art  ofdMnatunky^To  enumerate  the  various  modes 
of  divination  which  have  at  differenttimes  been  practised 
by  the  ignorant  and  superRtitioos,  would  be  no  eaay 
task.  We  read  of  hydromancy,  Hbanomancy,  onycto. 
mancy,  Avinationa  by  earth,  fire,  and  air :  we  read  in 
Ezeklel  of  divination  by  a  rod  or  wand.  To  some  such 
mode  of  divination,  in  all  probability,  the  following  pas. 
sage  from  Hoaea  alludea :  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  dedareth  unto  them.'* 

2  King*9  throne.'}—**  The  Turks  at  this  day,"  says 
Larcher,  **  swear  by  the  Ottoman  Porte."  Roiske  has 
the  same  remark :  *■  Adhuc  obtinet  apud  Turcns,  per 
Portam  Ottomankam,  hoc  est  domiciUum  sul  principis, 
jurarc."— r. 


imputation,  the  king  convokes  a  double  nuaibs 
of  diviners,  who^  eaamining  into  the  asode  vhid 
has  been  pursued  in  oiniuating  him*  decide  k. 
oording^y.  If  he  be  found  guilty,  he  hum> 
diately  loses  his  head,  and  the  three  dinam 
who  were  fiiat  oonaultod,  share  his  efiects.  E 
these  last  diviners  acqfuit  the  accused,  ochen  are 
at  hand,  of  whom  if  the  greater  number  afasdre 
him,  the  first  divinov  are  put  to  desth. 

LXIX.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  eu- 
cuted  is  this :— Some  oxen  are  yoked  to  a  va? . 
gon  filled  with  faggots,  in  the  midst  of  wUck 
with  their  feet  tied,  their  hands  faiteaed  behiae, 
and  their  mouths  g«gged,  these  divinen  are 
I^aced ;  fire  is  then  set  to  the  wood»  and  dm 
oxen  are  terrified  to  make  them  run  violcndj 
away.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  oxee 
themselves  are  burned;  and  often  when  tfe 
waggon  is  consumed,  the  oxen  escape  eeferdv 
scorched.  This  is  the  method  by  which.  Us 
the  above-mentioned,  or  similar  offences,  they 
put  to  death  those  whom  they  call  faUe  diviner. 

LXX.  Of  those  whom  the  king  condeiBai 
to  death,  he  constantly  destroys  the  male  cMU 
dren,  leaving  the  females  unmolested.  When- 
ever the  Scythians  form  alliances, '  they  observe 
these  ceremonies :«— A  large  earthen  Teasel  b 
filled  with  wine,  into  this  is  poured  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties,  obtained  by  t 
slight  incision  of  a  knife  or  sword ;  in  this  cap 
they  dip  a  scymetar,  some  arrows,  a  hatchet,  aad 
a  spear.  After  this,  they  pronoanoe  aome  so- 
lemn prayers,  and  the  parties  who  form  the  con- 
tract, with  such  of  their  friends  as  are  of  su. 
perior  dignity,  finally  drink  the  contents  of  the 
vessel. 

LXXI.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  are  ia 
the  district  of  the  Gerrhi.  As  soon  as  the  kin^ 
dies,  *  a  lai-ge  trench  of  a  quadrangular  form  i& 
sunk,  near  where  the  Borysthenes  begins  to  be 
navigable.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  bodj 
is  inclosed  in  wax,  after  it  has  been  thoFougUj 
cleansed,  and  the  entrails  taken  out ;  before  it 
is  sown  up,  they  fill  it  with  anise,  parsiey-^secd, 
bruised  cypress,  and  various  aromatics.  Tber 
then  place  it  on  a  carriage,  and  remove  It  tu 
another  district,  where  the  persons  who  receive 
it,  like  the  Royal  Scythians,  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  ear,  shave  their  heads  in  a  circular  Ibnn,* 


3  Form  attianees.y-See  book  t.  c.  74 

4  £fngii>er.]— Aminuteaadintenatingdeerriptioiiof 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Tarioua  andent  «*ti«i»,^  tavf 
be  found  in  Montfaucoo,  vol.  r.  186,  &c. 

5  Shave  their  head*  in  a  circular  form.'y^Thte  Lydan^ 
about  Phasotts,  plaited  and  folded  their  hair  into  a  diro. 
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take  a  round  piece  of  flesh  from  their  arm, 
wound  their  foreheads  and  noses,  and  pierce 
their  left  hands  with  arrows.  The  body  is  again 
carried  to  another  province  of  the  deceased 
king's  realms,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  dis- 
trict accompanying  the  piooession.  After  thus 
transporting  the  dead  body  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  they  come  at  last  to 
the  Gerrhi,  who  live  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Scjrthia,  and  amongst  whom  the  sepulchres  are. 
Here  the  corpse  is  phiced  upon  a  couch,  round 
which,  at  different  distances,  daggers  are  fixed ; 
upon  the  whole  are  disposed  pieces  of  wood, 
covered  with  branches  of  willow.  In  some 
other  part  of  this  trench,  they  bury  one  of  the 
deceased  concubines,  whom  they  previously 
strangle,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  his  most  confidential  servant,  his  horses, 
the  choicest  of  his  effects,  and,  finally,  some 
golden  goblets,  for  they  possess  neither  silver 
nor  brass :  to  conclude  all,  they  fill  up  the  trench 
with  earth,  and  seem  to  be  emulous  in  their  en- 
deavours to  raise  as  high  a  mound  as  possible. 

LXXII.  The  ceremony  does  not  here  ter- 
minate—They select  such  of  the  deceased 
king's  attendants,  in  the  following  year,  as  have 
been  most  about  his  person ;  these  are  all  na- 
tive Scythians,  for  in  Scythia  there  are  no  pur- 
chased  slaves,  the  king  selecting  such  to  attend 
him  as  he  thinks  proper :  fifty  of  these  they 
Strang^,*  with  an  equal  ninnber  of  his  best  hor- 


lar  form,  from  whence  they  were  eaUedCabalelB,  and  the 
hair  or  lock  so  plaited  was  termed  Slaae.  Hence  also  they 
were  named  (r(«x«»wf«dcf)  ronnd-heads.  The  poet 
ChoBrttoa,  in  Joaephns,  hints  that  this  custom  had  a 
aloTcnljr  and  dirty  aspect,  and  for  this  reason  might,  in 
later  tiget,  induoa  the  magistrates  of  Rhodes  to  enact  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  Rhodians  to  cut  their  hair.  But  they 
were  so  attached  to  Hiis  andent  practice,  that  neither 
moglalrates  nor  paople  regarded  the  prohibition. 

6  7%9«<''^"*«'^>-Voltaire  supposes  that  they  fanpaled 
aliro  the  faroorlte  officers  of  the  khan  of  the  Scythians, 
round  the  dead  body ;  whereas  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  they  strangled  them  flrst.— Loroft^r. 

WhooTer  has  occashm  minutely  to  examine  any  of  the 
more  andent  authors,  will  frequently  feel  his  contempt 
exdted,  or  his  indignation  proroked,  from  finding  a 
multitude  of  passages  ignorantly  misunderstood,  or  wil. 
fully  penrarted.  This  remaric  la  in  a  particular  manner 
applicable  to  M.  Voltaire,  in  whose  work  folse  and 
partia]  quotations,  with  Ignorant  misconceptions  of  the 
andents,  obviously  abound.  The  learned  Panw  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  enthrely  exculpated;  and  I  hare  a  pas- 
sage DOW  before  me^  in  which  the  fault  I  would  reprobate 
is  eminently  oonsplcnons.-.Speaking  of  the  Chinese  laws, 
be  says,  «<  they  punish  the  relations  of  a  criminal  convict- 
ed of  a  capltaL  oflenoe  with  death,  excepting  the  females 
I  theg  teU  at  davet,  following  in  tliis  respect  the 
I  of  the  Scythians,  recorded  by  Herodotus."    On 


ses.  Of  all  these  they  open  and  cleanse  the 
bodies,  which  having  filled  with  straw,  they 
sew  up  again :  then  upon  two  pieces  of  wood 
they  place  a  third,  of  a  semicircular  form,  with 
its  concave  side  uppermost,  a  second  is  disposed 
in  like  manner,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  erected.  Upon 
these  semicircular  pieces  of  wood  they  place  the 
horses,  after  passing  lai^  poles  through  themt 
from  the  feet  to  the  neck.  One  part  of  the 
structure,  formed  as  we  have  described,  supports 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse,  the  other  his  hinder 
parts,  whilst  the  legs  are  left  to  project  upwards. 
The  horses  are  then  bridled,  and  the  reins  fiis- 
tened  to  the  legs ;  upon  each  of  these  they  after- 
wards place  one  of  the  youths  who  have  been 
strangled,  in  the  following  manner :  a  pole  is 
passed  through  each,  quite  to  the  neck,  through 
the  back,  the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
piece  of  timber  with  which  the  horse  has  been 
spitted;  having  done  this  with  each,  they  so 
leave  them. 

liXXIIL  The  above  are  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  interment  of  their  kings :  as  to 
the  people  in  general,  when  any  one  dies,  the 
neighbours  place  the  body  ona  carriage,  and  carry 
it  about  to  the  different  acquaintance  of  the 
deceased;  these  prepare  some  entertainment 
for  those  who  accompany  the  corpse,  placing 
before  the  body  the  same  as  before  the  rest. 
Private  persons,  after  being  thus  carried  about 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  are  then  buried.* 
They  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  these  rites,  afterwards  use  the  following,mode 
of  purgation : — After  thoroughly  washing  the 
head,  and  afterwards  drying  it,  they  do  thus 
with  regard  to  the  body:   they  place  in  the 


the  contrary,  our  historian  says,  diap.  70,  that  the  feraalea 
are  not  molested.  A  simihu*  remark,  as  it  respects  M. 
Pauw,  is  somewhere  made  by  Larcher.— r. 

7  Are  then  6urMdL3— The  Scythians  did  not  aU  of  them 
obserye  the  same  customs  with  respect  to  their  funerals : 
there  were  some  who  suspended  the  dead  bodies  from  a 
tree,  and  in  that  state  left  them  to  putrefy.  *«  Of  what 
consequence,'*  says  Plutarch,  **is  it  to  Theodorus, 
whether  he  rots  in  the  earth,  or  upon  it :— Such  with  the 
Scytliians  is  the  most  honourable  ftineral.'* 

Sllius  Italicus  mentions  also  this  custom : 

At  RCtttc  In  ScythicA  niffln  oAdaToa  tnineia 
Lcota  dlM  MpcUt,  puttl  liqnentla  ubo. 

It  Is  not  periiape  without  its  use  to  obeenre,  that  bar. 
barous  nations  hare  customs  barbarous  like  tliemaelres, 
and  that  these  customs  much  reaemble  each  other,  in 
nations  whidi  hare  no  commimication.  Captain  Cook 
relates,  that  in  Otahdte  they  leare  dead  bodies  to  putrefy 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  till  the  flesh  is  entirely 
wasted,  they  then  bury  the  bones.— l^oreA^.  Sea  Hawk$* 
worth'i  Voyager. 
2D 
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ground  three  stakes,  incUning  toward  each 
other,  round  these  they  bind  fleeces  of  wool  as 
thickly  as  possible,  and  finally,  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  stakes  they  throw  red-hot  stones. 

LXXiy.  They  have  amongst  them  a  species 
of  hemp  resembling  flax,  exc^t  that  it  is  both 
thicker  and  larger ;  it  is  indeed  superior  to  flax, 
whether  it  is  cultivated  or  grows  spontaneously. 
Of  this  the  Thradans'  make  themselves  gar- 
ments, which  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  flax, 
as  to  require  a  skilful  eye  to  distinguish  them : 
they  who  had  never  seen  this  hemp,  would  con- 
clude these  vests  to  be  made  of  flax. 

LXXY.  The  Scythians  take  the  seed  of 
this  hemp,  and  placing  it  beneath  the  woollen 
fleeces  which  we  have  before  described,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  imme- 
diately  a  perfumed  vapour*  ascends  stronger 
than  from  any  Grecian  stove.  This,  to  the 
Scythians,  is  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  and  it  ex- 
cites from  them  cries  of  exultation.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  they  never  bathe  themselves: 
the  Scythian  women  bruise  under  a  stone  some 
wood  of  the  cypress,  cedar,  and  frankincense : 
upon  this  they  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  till  it 
becomes  of  a  certain  consistency,  with  which 
they  anoint  the  body'  and  the  face ;  this  at  the 

1  Of  ihU  the  7%racum#.>-He8ychiiis  sayi  that  the 
Thradan  women  make  themBelves  garmenta  of  hemp : 
consult  hbn  at  the  word  K«»r«^i<— '*  Hemp  la  a  plant 
which  haa  tome  resemblance  to  flax,  and  of  which  the 
Thracian  women  make  thcmselTes  rests."— r. 

2  A  perfumed  ropour.}— As  the  story  of  the  mi^c 
powers  imputed  to  Medea  seem  in  this  place  perticolariy 
appUoable,  I  transtete,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  what 
Falflsphatus  says  npon  the  sulgect; 

Concerning  Hedea,  who  waa  said,  by  the  process  of 
boUing,  to  make  old  men  young  again,  the  matter  was 
tUs :  she  first  of  all  dlscorered  a  flower  which  could  make 
thj  colour  of  the  hair  blade  or  white }  such  therefore  as 
wished  to  have  black  hair  rather  than  white,  by  her  meam 
obtained  their  wisli.  Having  also  invented  baths,  she 
nourished  with  warm  vapours  those  who  wished  it,  but 
not  in  public,  that  the  professors  of  the  medical  art  might 
not  know  her  secret  The  name  of  this  application  was 
wm^nrtSi  or  "  the  boUing."  When  therefore  by  these 
fomentations  men  became  nwire  active,  and  improved  in 
health,  and  her  apparatus,  namely  the  caldron,  wood,  and 
fire,  was  discovered,  it  was  supposed  that  her  patients 
were  in  reality  boiled.  Pelias,  an  old  and  infirm  man, 
using  this  operation,  died  in  the  process.— 7. 

3  Anoint  the  botb^. }— When  we  read  in  this  place  of  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  body  amongst  an  undviliaed  race, 
in  a  cold  dimate.  and  afterwards  fiod  that  in  wanner 
regions  it  became  an  indispensable  artide  of  luxury  and 
elegance  with  the  politest  nations,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  the  human  mind.  The  mo. 
tive  of  the  Scythians  was  at  first  perhaps  only  to  obtain 
agility  of  body,  without  any  views  to  deuiliness,  or 
thoughtt)  of  sensnality.  In  hot  dlroates,  fragrant  oils 
were  probably  Oni  used  to  disperse  those  foetid  smells 


time  imparta  an  agreeable  odour,  aa 

moved  on  the  foUowing  day,  gives  the  dEB  a 

soft  and  beautiful  appeaianee. 

LXXVL  The  Scythians  ba««  not  only  a 
great  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  cntonm,  bat 
each  province  seems  unalterably  tenaaoaa  of  it! 
own.  Those  of  the  Greeks  they  pwtinihiiy 
avoid,  as  appears  both  from  AnadianiB  and 
Scyles*  Of  AnachaiBis  it  is  remarkable,  tta 
having  personally  visited  a  large  put  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  acquired  great  wisdom,  he 
at  length  returned  to  Scythia.  In  his  passage 
over  the  Hellesp<mt,  he  touched  at  CyxiciB,  * 
at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants  woe  cdc- 
brating  a  solemn  and  magnificent  festtval  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  He  made  a  yaw,  that  if 
he  should  return  safe  and  witboot  injury  to  lib 
country,  he  would  institute,  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  the  same  tites  he  had  seen  peifiocmed 
at  Gyzicus,  together  with  the  sdleouiities  ob- 
served on  the  eve  of  her  festivaL  *  Airivii^ 
therefore  in  Scythia,  in  the  district  of  H^sa, 
near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  a  place  aboundinf 
with  trees,  he  performed  all  the  particulars  of 


wliich  heat  has  a  tendency  to  generate  j  procuniB  *J»<- 
mcnts  therefore  soon  became  essential  to  the  eiuorn«at 
of  life }  and  that  they  really  were  so,  may  be  easfly  Bade 
appear  from  all  the  best  writars  of  antiqiiitsr.  Bee  aw, 
ererni.  Ode  zv. 

Kttrme^Ktt*  Mmfnrm, 
L^  my  hair  with  «ag«cnts  fl««. 
With  may  sarlaadt  crova  m;  teov. 

SeaalaoHoraoe: 

Ul«IMBta  d«  CMMhit. 

The  same  fact  also  appears  from  tke  aacred  aeriptwM ; 
see  the  threat  of  the  prophet  Mieah:  "  Thoa  atelt  tie«i 
the  olive,  but  thou  shali  not  anolat  thee  with  aU.**— 
These  instances  are  only  addooed  to  prove  that  fragiaai 
oils  were  used  in  private  life  for  the  pvrpoan  ofelf^aBk 
luxury;  how  they  were  appUed  in  athletic  excrahc«» 
and  always  before  the  bath,  is  sulBdenUy  iiotaii<MM.-~r. 

4  C^«teiw.>-An  account  of  the  mina  of  thia  plan  Msj 
be  found  in  Pocoolae.  ItnowproduceaafuaBiitrof  rkh 
wine  in  great  repute  at  Conrtantiaeyle. 

This  city  was  once  poesessed  of  eooaidaraUe  teniSatT. 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  tatwa.  There  waa  hei«  a 
temple  built  to  DUidymene  by  the  Argonairta.  Th^BHt 
not  be  confoiuided  with  the  CysieoB»  a  city  of  M y^i,  «i 
the  Fropontis,  built  by  the  mittuana.— r. 

5  Eve  of  her  festivoLy-TheM  festivals  proMUy  earn 
meuced  early  on  the  evening  before  the  day  appointod 
for  their  celebration  $  and  it  seewa  probable  that  they 
passed  the  night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god 
or  goddess  to  whom  the  feast  waa  V^nttntnt  flea  tim 
Pervigilium  Venoria-^XartsiWr. 

The  Fervigilia  were  observed  prindpaUy  in  honoar  of 
Ceres  and  of  Venus,  and»  as  appears  frrom  Aohm  GeUtas^ 
and  other  writers,  were  convtrted  to  the  pwpoaes  of  es- 
cess  and  debauchery.— 7. 
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the  abovo-mentloiied  oefemonies,  having  a  num- 
ber of  small  statues  fiitttened  about  Um, '  with 
a  cpaheX  in  his  hand.  In  this  situation  he  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  naCiTeSy  who  gave  in- 
telligence of  what  he  had  seen  to  Saulius,  the 
Scythian  king.  The  king  went  instantly  to  the 
place*  and  seeing  Anacharsis  so  employed,  kffled 
him  with  an  arrow.-— H  any  one  now  make  in- 
quifies  eoBcendng  this  Anacharsis,  the  Scythi- 
ans disclaim  all  knowledge  of  him,  merriy  be- 
cause  he  visited  Greece,  and  had  learned  some 
foreign  customs  r  but  as  I  have  been  infonned 
by  Timnes,  the  tutor  of  Spargapithes,  Anachar- 
sis  was  the  unde  of  Idanthyreus,  a  Scythian 
king^  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gnunis,  grand- 
son of  Lycus,  and  great-grandson  of  Sparga- 
pithes. If  therefore  this  genealogy  be  true, 
it  appears  that  Anacharsis  was  killed  by  his  own 
brother;  for  Saulius,  who  killed  Anacharsis, 
was  the  father  of  Idanthyrsus. 

IfXXyil.  It  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  that 
from  the  Peloponnestans  I  have  received  a  very 
different  account :  they  afSrm  that  Anacharsis 
was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  to  Greece, 
for  the  express  purposeof  improving  himself  in 
scienoe  ;  and  they  add,  that  at  his  return  he  in- 
formed his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of 
Greece  were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  ex- 
cept the  Lscednmonians ;  but  they  alone  en- 
deavoured to  perfect  themselves  in  discreet  and 
wise  conversation.  This,  however,  is  a  tale  of 
Grecian  invention ;  I  am  convinced  that  Ana- 
chania  was  killed  in  the  manner  whidi  has 
been  described,  and  that  he  owed  his  destruc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  foreign  customs  and 
Grecian  maaners. 

liXXVII*  Not  many  years  afterwards,  Scy- 
les,  the  son  of  Aripithes,  experienced  a  similar 
fortune.  Aripithes,  king  of  Scythia,  amongst 
many  odier  children,  had  this  son  Scyles  by  a 
woman  of  Istria,  who  taught  him  the  language 
and  sciences  of  Greece.  It  luq»pened  that 
Aripithes  was  treasonably  put  to  death  by 
Spargapithes,  king  of  the  Agathyrsi.     He  was 


6  audmm/iutmtdabimt  JUiik>..ThaM  pMUenlaritlw 
am  reMei  at  iMffth  ia  ApoDotei  BlMNttaa,  book  L  lUQl 
_Thift  clicBDStasoa  of  th«  mtuOl  flgoTM  ti«d  to0ether.  Is 
totaUr  omiltad  by  Mr  Fftwlces  ia  Ua  venion,  who  aatis. 
fitthimMif  bfHyiiv. 

Th>  Phiyglwtt  «UI  tfcrtf  gaMmf  Ikwtm  wfci 
Bj  «MM««l«li«  whMl  nd  dabnft  din.. 
The  truait  idas  perhapaof  ttw  rites  of  Cybele,  mjr  be  Ob. 
tained  from  a  earcfol  perusal  of  the  Atys  of  CKtullaa,  one 
of  the  most  predons  remaAns  of  aulhiuity,  and  perhaps 
tlie  only  paiiNispediiien  of  the  oU  dithyrsmbio  -rarssk 

— t: 


succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  this  Scyles,  who 
married  one  of  his  father's  wives,  whose  name 
was  Opcea.  Opsea  was  a  native  of  Scythia, 
and  had  a  son  named  Oricas  by  her  former 
husband.  When  Scyles  ascended  the  Scythian 
throne,  he  was  exceedingly  averse  to  the  man- 
ners of  his  country,  and  rery  partial  to  those  of 
Greece,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  chfldhood.  As  often  therefore  as  he  con- 
ducted  the  Scythian  forces  to  the  city  of  the 
Borysthenites,  who  affirm  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Milesians,  he  left  his  army 
before  the  town,  and  entering  into  the  place, 
secured  the  gates.  He  then  threw  aside  his 
Scythian  drras,  and  assumed  the  habit  of 
Greece.  In  this,  without  guards  or  attendants, 
it  was  his  custom  to  parade  through  the  public 
square,  having  the  caution  to  place  guards  at 
the  gates,  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  might 
discover  him.  He  not  only  thus  showed  his 
partiality  to  the  customs  of  Greece,  but  he  also 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  the  Grecian  mamier. 
After  continuing  in  the  dty  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  sometimes  for  more,  he  would  re- 
sume his  Scythian  dress,  and  depart  This  he 
finequently  repeated,  having  built  a  palace  in 
this  town,  and  married  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place. 

LXXIX.  It  seemed  however  ordained* 
that  his  end  should  be  unfortunate,  which  ac- 
cordingly happened.  It  was  bis  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus ;  and 
he  was  already  about  to  take  some  sacred  uten- 
sils in  bis  hands,  when  the  following  prodigy 
appeared  to  him.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
palace  which  he  had  in  the  dty  of  the  Borys- 
thenites ;  it  was  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
structure,  and  the  front  of  it  was  decorated 
with  sphinxes  and  griffins  of  white  marble :  the 
lightning*  of  heaven  descended  upon  it,  and  it 

7  It  ieemed  Jupwevtr  ordabud.'^'nAB  idea,  which  oc 
cars  npeotedly  in  the  mon  andent  wrtten,  is  most 
beantlfully  expressed  in  the  Fersn  of  JEsehyius }  which 
I  give  the  reader  in  the  animated  verdon  of  Potter. 

Foi  wlMn  mbbrtniM't  ftaudfU  bmnd 
Prcfwiw  to  poor  Um  ▼•afMiicc  of  ih*  tk;, 

Whsi  mortal  dull  her  totem  wltbMaad, 
WhM  mpid  ipMd  th' topBidlnB  fltry  fly  ^ 

OcBtte  at  flni,  with  flattavtag  vaOim, 

8b«  •iwMds  her  toft  aerhanHim  «il«»r 
Be  to  h«r  toiU  oUont  h«  dntiocd  prey, 

WhMK*  maa  na'ar  hreaks  nnhnn  away.— r. 

8  The  Ughtning.y^TtM  andents  beUeyed  that  light, 
ning  never  fell  but  by  the  immpdiate  interposition  of  the 
gods  ;  and  whatever  thing  or  place  was  struck  by  it,  was 
ever  after  deemed  sacred,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  deii)  to  himselt  There  were  at 
Borne,  as  we  learn  from  Cioeio  dc  DivinatJone,  cprtaia 
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wa»  totBlly  consumed.  Scyles  nevertheless  per- 
severed in  what  he  had  undertaken.  The  Scy- 
thians reproach  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their 
Bacchanalian  festivals,  and  assert  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  any  deity  should 
prompt  men  to  acts  of  madness.  When  the 
initiation  of  Scyles  was  completed,  one  of  the 
Borysthenites  discovered  to  die  Scythians  what 
he  had  done. — "  You  Scythians,"  says  he, 
<<  censure  us  on  account  of  our  Bacchanalian 
rites,  when  we  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  deity. 
This  same  deity  has  taken  possession  of  your 
sovereign ;  he  is  now  obedient  in  his  service, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  power.  If  ye 
disbelieve  my  words,  you  have  only  to  follow 
me,  and  have  ocular  proof  that  what  I  say  is 
true.'*  The  principal  Scythians  accordingly 
followed  him,  and  by  a  secret  avenue  were  by 
him  conducted  to  the  citadeL  When  they  be- 
held Scyles  approach  with  his  thiasus,  and  in 
every  other  respect  acting  the  Bacchanal,'  they 
deemed  the  matter  of  most  calamitous  impor- 
tance, and  returning,  informed  the  army  of  all 
they  had  seen. 

LXXX.  As  soon  as  Scyles  returned,  an  in- 
surrecdon  was  excited  against  him;  and  his 
brother  Octomasades,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Tereus,  was  promoted  to  the 
throne.  Scyles  having  learned  the  particulars 
and  the  motives  of  this  revolt,  fled  into  Tluace : 
against  which  place,  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed  of  this  event,  Octomasades  ad^'anced  with 
an  army.  The  Thracians  met  him  at  the  Ister; 
when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging, 
Sitalces  sent  a  herald  to  Octomasades,  with 
this  message :  "  A  contest  betwixt  us  would 
be  absurd,  for  you  are  the  son  of  my  sister. 
My  brother  is  in  your  power ;  if  you  will  deli- 
ver him  to  me,  I  will  give  up  Scyles  to  you,  thus 
we  shall  mutually  avoid  all  danger."  As  the 
brother  of  Sitalces  had  taken  refuge  with  Oc- 
tomasades, the  above  overtures  effected  a  peace. 
The  Scythian  king  surrendered  up  his  uncle, 
and  received  the  person  of  his  brother.     Sital- 

booka  oUled  **  Libii  Falgurnles/'  expressly  treating  on 
this  subject  In  Ammianna  MareelUnos  this  expression 
occurs,  **  contacts  loca  nee  intneri  nee  calcari  debere 
pronontiant  Ubri  liiilfurales."  The  Greeks  placed  an  urn 
over  the  place  where  the  Ughtaing  fell :  the  B4Mnans  had 
a  similar  obeervanoe. 

1  BaeehanaLy-V^on  the  sul^ject  of  the  rites  of  Bac 
chos  a^wh«de  Yolome  haa  been  written  in  rerse  by  Non- 
noBi  and itis nota  little  remarkable,  that  to  the  same 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  St 
John's  Goepel,  which  is  dear  and  uaefol  as  a  commen- 
tary, but  has  little  poetical  merit  The  author  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  filUi  century. 


ces  immediately  withdrew  his  btoj,  takiii^  widi 
him  his  brother ;  but  on  that  very  day  OctooBa. 
sades  deprived  Scyles  of  his  head.  Tlras  tenaci- 
ous are  liie  Scythians  of  their  national  custonis, 
and  such  is  the  iate  of  those  who  endeawNirto 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  amongst  tbeou 

LXXXL  On  the  populousness  of  Scythe 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decisioo  ;  they 
have  been  represented  to  me  by  some  as  a 
numerous  people,  whilst  others  have  infanned 
me,  that  of  real  Scythians  there  are  but  few. 
I  shall  relate  however  what  has  fidlen  within 
my  own  observation.  Betwixt  the  BiHTStheses 
and  the  Hypanis  there  is  a  place  called  £xam- 
peus :  to  this  I  have  before  made  some  allu- 
sion, when  speaking  of  a  fountain  whicli  it  ooa- 
tained,  whose  waters  were  so  exceedingly  bitter  as 
to  render  the  Hypanis,  into  which  it  flows,  per- 
fectly impalataUe.  In  this  place  is  a  Teasri  of 
brass,  six  times  larger  than  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  entrance  of  Pontus,  consecrated  there 
by  Pausanias  *  the  son  of  Cleombrotus.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seem  it,  I 
shall  here  describe  it.  This  vessel,  irbich  is 
in  Scythia,  is  of  the  thickness  of  six  digits, 
and  capable  of  containing  six  hundred  waaphtxm. 
The  natives  say  that  it  was  made  of  the  points 
of  arrows,  for  that  Ariantas,'  one  of  their 
kings,  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each  of  his  sub- 
jects, on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point 


8  Comeerated  there  Ay  Potcranuif.}— NimpUa  of  He. 
radea  relates,  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  his  history  of  kii 
country,  that  Fausaniaa,  who  vanquished  Mardooins  at 
Flatea,  in  yiolation  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  yi^UiiY 
to  his  pride,  consecrated,  whilst  he  was  near  BysastiaB, 
a  goblet  of  brass  to  thoae  gods  whose  statues  nmj  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  orthe  Enxine,  which  goblet  may  slia 
be  seen.  Vanity  and  insolence  liad  made  Mm  ao  te 
forget  himself,  that  he  presumed  to  specify  in  the  iik 
scripdon,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  posMinahd 
it :  "  Pausanias  of  Laoedasmon,  son  of  Cleombrotna,  aad 
of  the.ancient  race  of  Hercules,  general  of  Greece,  hM 
consecrated  this  goblet  to  Keptune,  as  a  monvmort  of 
his  yalour."— if  (Aaiueuf. 

What  would  have  been  the  indignation  of  this  c»r  aay 
historian  of  tliat  period,  if  he  could  hare  foreseen  the 
base  and  servile  inscriptions  dedicated  in  aftertiniea,  ia 
almost  aU  parts  of  the  habitable  worid,  to  tke  Cwam* 
and  their  vile  descendants  f  Many  of  these  hnTe  bees 
preserved,  and  are  an  outrage  against  all  deeency.— r. 

3  ArianUu.y-'l  have  now  aremaricabto  inatnaoe  before 
me,  how  dangerous  it  ia  to  take  upon  trust  what  naaay 
learned  men  put  down  upon  tlie  authority  4tf  ancient 
writera.  Hofltnan,  whose  Lexicon  is  a  prodigy  of  lean- 
ing and  of  hkdustry,  speaking  of  this  Ariaotaa,  says, 
**  that  he  made  each  of  his  sul^ects  bring  him  eewy  jmt 
thep<nntof  anarrow.**  For  tin  tmA  of  this  be  r«frf« 
the  reader  to  Herodotus,  and  Uie 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thing.— r. 
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of  an  anow.  By  these  means,  so  prodigious 
a  quantity  were  collected,  that  this  vessel  was 
composed  from  them.  It  was  left  by  the 
prince  as  a  monument  of  the  fact,  and  by  him 
conaeciated  at  Ezampoeus.  This  is  what  I 
liave  heard  of  the  populousness  of  Scythia. 

LiXXXIL  This  country  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  its  rivers,  which  are  equally 
large  and  numerous.  If  besides  these  and  its 
vast  and  extensive  plains,  it  possesses  any  thing 
worthy  of  admiration,  it  is  an  impression  which 
they  show  of  the  foot  of  Hercules.*  This  is 
upon  a  rock,  two  cubits  in  size,  but  resembling 
the  footstep  of  a  man :  it  is  near  the  river 
Tyras. 

LXXXIII.  I  shall  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject fiom  which  I  originally  digressed. — Darius, 
preparing  to  make  an  expedition  against  Scy- 
thia, despatched  emissaries  different  ways,  com- 
manding some  of  his  dependents  to  raise  a 
supply  of  infantry,  others  to  prepare  a  fleet, 
and  others  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Thradan 
£osphorus  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  brother  of  Darius,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  prince  from  his  purpose,  urging  with  great 
wisdom  the  indigence  of  Scythia ;  nor  did  he 
desist  till  he  found  all  his  arguments  ineffectual. 
Darius,  having  completed  his  preparations,  ad- 
vanced from  Susa  with  his  army. 

LXXXIV.  Upon  this  occasion  a  Persian, 
whose  name  was  GBbazus,  and  who  had  three 
Bons  in  the  army,  asked  permission  of  the  king 
to  detain  one  of  them.  The  king  replied,  as 
to  a  friend,  that  the  petition  was  very  modest, 
'« and  that  he  would  leave  him  all  the  three." 
CEbazus  was  greatly  delighted,  and  considered 
his  three  sons  as  exempted  from  the  service ; 
hut  the  king  commanded  his  guards  to  put  the 
three  young  men  to  death ;  and  thus  were  the 
three  sons  of  (Ebazus  left,  deprived  of  life. 

LXXXV.  Darius  marched  from  Susa  to 
where  the  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the 
Bosphorus  at  Chalcedon.  Hero  he  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  the  Cyanean  islands,  which,  if 
the  Greeks  nuy  be  believed,  formerly  floated.* 


•  4  Fooi  of  Hereules.y-~TiMi  length  of  the  foot  of  Her. 
eolea  wm  Mcertained  bj  that  of  the  stadiam  at  Olympia, 
which  was  aaid  to  hare  been  measured  by  him  to  the 
length  of  aOO  of  his  own  feet :  hence  Pythagoras  esti- 
mated the  siee  of  Hercules  by  the  rule  of  proportion ; 
and  henoe  too  the  proverb,  es  pede  Herculem,  a  more 
modem  tnbetltntlon  for  the  andent  one  of  •{  •wx*"  J^i^frm 
—See  AuL  GelL  1.  i.  and  Erasmus*  Adagia,  in  which 
Um  prorerb  of  ex  pede  Heroulem  has  no  place.— r. 

5  FormerljfJIoated.'}— The  Cyanean  rocks  were  at  so 
little  distance  one  from  the  other,  that  viewed  remotely 
they  appeared  to  touch.  This  optic  illusion  probably  gave 


Here,  sitting  in  the  temple,*  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  Euxine,  which  of  aU  seas  most  deserves 
admiration.  Its  length  is  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  stadia ;  its  breadth,  where  it  is  greatest, 
is  three  thousand  two  hundred.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  four  stadia ;  the  length  of  the 
neck,  which  is  called  the  Bosphorus,  where  the 
bridge  had  been  erected,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia.  The  Bosphorus  is  connected 
with  the  Propontis,'  which  flowing  into  the 
Hellespont,*  is  five  hundred  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  four  hundred  in  length.  The  Hellespont 
itself,  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it  enters  the 
^gean  sea,  is  forty  stadia  long,  and  seven  wide. 


place  to  the  &ble,  and  the  fable  gained  credit  from  the 
dangers  encountered  on  this  sea.— XarcA^r. 

See  a  description  of  these  rocks  in  Apollonius  Rhodius : 
I  give  it  from  the  version  of  Fawkes. 

When  hcooa  jonr  dctdacd  Toyac*  T*"  pamic. 
Two  locka  will  tiae,  UwMiidoiu  to  th*  rtew, 
Jmt  in  Um  mtnnoe  of  th«  waicn  wmm. 
Which  n«T«r  mottMl  jvt  in  Mfcty  paatVL. 
Not  firmly  flsM,  Ibr  oft,  with  hidcooa  ihoc*, 
AdTvno  they  matt,  and  rook  encoanicrs'roek. 
Tho  boUlng  blllowt  da*h  their  aiiy  brow. 
Load  thnndaiiaic  round  tho  ngged  Aon  bdow. 

Um  circamstanoe  of  their  floating  is  also  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Flaccus  j 

Erranletqoo  per  altom 

CjiBtM r. 

9  In  the  le»^pl&3— Jui^ter  was  faivoked  In  this  temple, 
under  the  name  of  Urius,  because  this  deity  was  snppos. 
ed  favourable  to  navigation,  M>fH  signifying  a  favourable 
wind.  And  never  could  there  be  more  occasion  for  his  as . 
sistance  than  in  a  sea  remarkably  tempestuous.— LarcAer. 

7  PropontU.y-Btitweta  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helles- 
pont,  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Ada,  receding  on  either 
side,  inclose  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis.  The  naviga. 
tion  from  the  iaaue  of  the  Boephorus  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Thoae  who  steer  their  westward  course  through  the 
middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the  high  lands 
of  Thrace  and  Bithynfa^  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty 
summit  of  mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Nicomedla  was  seated,  the  Imperial  residence  of 
Dlodetian ;  and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cydcus 
and  Prooonnesus,  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Oallipoli, 
where  the  sea  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe  is  again 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel— GiMofi. 

8  HeUetponty-The  geographers,  who,  with  the  meet 
skilful  accuracy,  have  surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  Hellespont,  assign  about  sixty  miles  for  the  winding 
course,  and  abont  three  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of 
these  celebrated  straits.  But  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkish 
castles,  between  the  cities  of  Cestus  and  Abydoa.  It  was 
here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage  of 
the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.— It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  phu»  where  the  distance  between  the 
opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  composed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and 
seventy  myriads  of  Barbarians.  A  sea  contracted  within 
audi  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  tho 
epithet  of  broadt  which  Homer  as  well  as  Orpheus  has 
frcquentiy  bestowed  on  tht  HeUespont— GiMen. 
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'  liXXXVI.  The  exact  mensuiation  of  these 
•eas  is  thus  determined ;  in  a  long  day*  a  ship 
will  nil  tbe  space  of  seventy  thousand  orgyis, 
and  sixty  thousand  by  night  From  the  entranee 
of  the  Eoxine  to  Phasis,  which  is  the  extreme 
length  of  this  sea,  is  a  Toyage  of  nine  days  and 
eight  nights,  which  is  equal  to  eleven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  orgyiiB,  or  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  stadia.  The  broadest  part  of  this 
seaj  which  is  from  Sindica*  to  Themiscyia,  on 
the  liver  Thermodon,  is  a  voyage  of  three 
days  and  two  nights,  whioh  is  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  8ta<tta,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  oigyiae.  The  Pon* 
tus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  were 
thus  severally  measured  by  me ;  and  circum- 
stauced  as  I  have  already  described.  The 
Palus  MsBotis  flows  into  the  Euxine,  which  in 
extent  almost  equals  it,  and  which  is  justly  called 
the  mother  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXyil.  When  Darius  had  taken  a 
survey  of  the  Euxine,  he  sailed  back*  again  to 
the  bridge  constructed  by  Mandrocles  Uie  Sa- 
mian.  He  then  examined  the  Bosphorus,  near 
which  *  he  ordered  two  columns  of  white  marble 
to  be  erected ;  upon  one  were  inscribed  in  As- 
syrian, on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  different  nations  which  followed 
him.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his 
authority,  amounting,  cavalry  included,  to 
seventy  thousand  men,  independent  of  bis  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships.  These 
columns  the  Byzantines  afterwards  removed  to 

1  Ina  long  Aitsf.3— That  is,  a  ship  in  a  long  day  would 
Bail  ^gbty  mllea  by  day,  and  serenty  miles  by  night  See 
Wesaseling's  notes  on  this  passage. 

2  StiMfMo.]— The  river  Indus  was  often  called  the  Sin. 
dm.  There  were  people  of  this  name  and  family  in 
Thraoe.  Some  would  alter  it  to  Sindicon,  but  both  terms 
are  of  the  same  purport  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  regio 
Sindica  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  opposite  to  the  river 
lliermodon.  This  some  would  alter  to  Sindica,  but  both 
terms  are  odT  the  same  amount  The  Ind  or  Indus  of  the 
east  is  at  this  day  caUed  the  Sind;  and  was  called  so  in 
the  time  of  PUny.^i^ryaiit 

.  S  Near  wAtcA.]— The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  constructed  on  eitbo:  continent  upon  the  foundation 
of  two  celebrated  temples  of  Serapis,  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  duumel,  in  a  fdaoe 
where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred 
paces  of  eadi  other.  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditat- 
ed the  siege  of  Constantinople :  but  the  Tivldsh  con. 
queror  was  most  probably  ignorant  that  near  two  thou, 
sand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same 
sitnation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boata— GOAoM. 


their  city,  and  plaeed  before  tiie  allir  of  tbe 
Orthoaian  Diana,^  excepting  oaly  one  stsac 
which  they  deposited  in  their  city  belbre  tbf 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  which  wna  covqed  iriik 
Assyrian  characters.  That  pert  of  Ae  Bcs- 
phonis  where  Dams  ordered  tlie  bridge  to  Ir 
erected,  is,  as  I  ooiQeeture,  nearly  at  tbe  foA 
of  middle  distanoe  between  Bjrsantioin  aod  (he 
temple  at  the  eatnuice  of  the  Euxiiie. 

LXXXVIII.  With  this  bridge  Dtoiusms 
so  much  deliglited,  that  he  made  many  valiaUr 
presents*  to  Mandrodea  the  Samian,  who  coa> 
structed  it :  with  the  produce  of  these  tbe  arts 
caused  a  repsesentation  to  be  made  of  tbe  Boi. 
phorus,  with  the  bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  tbe 
king  seated  on  a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops  as 
they  passed.  This  he  afterwards  canaeeaiei 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  this  inscriptkm : 


When  Samian  Mandrocles  his  bridge  impesed: 
Who  there,  obedient  to  Darius*  will. 
Approved  his  country's  fame,  and  private  akSL 
LXXXIX.  Darius,  having  rewarded  the 
artist,  passed  over  into  Europe :  he  bad  pre- 
viously ordered  the  lonians  to  pass  over  tbe 
Euxine  to  the  Ister,  where  having  ererted  a 
bridge,  they  were  to  wait  his  arrivaL  To  asstft 
this  expedition,  the  lonians  and  .Soiiaiis,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Hellespont,  had  asscsnUed 
a  fleet ;  accordingly,  having  passed  the  CyaiicaB 
islands,  they  sailed  directly  to  the  Ister;  and 
arriving  after  a  passage  of  two  days  finom  tbe 
sea,  at  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  begins  to 
branch  off,  they  constructed  a  bridge.  Darhis 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  marched  Cbroo^ 
Thrace ;  and  arriving  at  the  sources  of  tbe  rrrer 
Teams,  he  encamped  for  the  space  of  tivee 
days. 

XC.  The  people  who  inhabit  its  banks, 
affirm  the  waters  of  the  Teams  to  be  an  eaooel- 
lent  remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  particiibvly 
for  ulcers,  both  in  men  and  horses.  Its  sources 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  issuing  from  tbe 
same  rock,  part  of  which  are  cold,  and  peart  waiiu ; 
they  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  Henram,  a 
dty  near  Perinthus,*  and  from  ApoQonia  on  the 

4  Orthotian  DMnia.>-We  are  told  by  notarcii,  Hm 
in  honour  of  the  Orthoaian  Diana,  tbe  young  aaen  ^ 
Lacedasmon  permitted  themselres  to  beliageUatedat  the 
altar  with  the  extremest  severity,  without  vUettag  the 
smallest  complaint 

5  Valuable  j9re««Ntf.3— Gronoviua  retains  the  mwli^ 
of  raue'i  Zt**  which  is  rery  absurd  in  itself,  and  ill  aKXves 
with  the  context:  the  true  readii^  is  wmrt  itmmt  that  ii, 
ten  of  each  article  preaented.~See  Caaaubon  on  Athe- 
nseus,  and  others.— r. 

6  P^n'wtAiM.]— Tills  place  was  anriently  Imowa  by  th» 
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Euxinet  being  a  two  daya*  journey  from  both. 
The  Tearos  flows  into  the  Contadesdus,  the 
Contadesdiu  into  the  Agriams,  the  Agrianis 
into  the  Hebrus,  the  Hebrua  into  the  sea,  near 
the  city  ^nus. 

XCI.  Darius  amving  at  the  Teams,  there 
fixed  his  camp :  he  was  so  delighted  with  this 
livery  that  he  caused  a  colunm  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot,  with  this  inscription :  "  The  sources 
of  the  Teanis  afford  the  best  and  clearest  waters 
in  the  world : — In  prosecuting  an  expedition 
against  Scythia,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  men,  sovereign  of 
Persia,  and  of  all  the  continent,  arrived  here 
with  his  forces." 

XCI  J.  Iieaving  this  pbuse,  Darius  advanced 
towards  another  river,  called  Artiscus,  which 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians.^ 
On  his  arrival  here,  he  fixed  upon  one  certain 
spot,  on  which  he  commanded  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed :  this  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Darius,  having  thus  raised 
an  immense  pile  of  stones,  proceeded  on  his 
march. 

XCIII.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  Ister,  he 
first  of  all  subdued  the  Getse,  a  people  who  pre- 
tend to  immortality.  The  Tbracians  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  and  they  who  live  above  ApoUonia, 
and  the  city  of  Mesambria,  with  those  who  are 
called  Cyrmianians,  and  Mypsseans,  submitted 
themselves  to  Darius  without  resistance.  The 
Geto^  obfitinately  defended  themselves,  but  were 
soon  reduced :  these,  of  all  the  Tbracians,  are 
the  bravest  and  most  upright. 

XCiy.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
immortal;'  and  whenever  any  one  dies,  they 

different  nnw  of  Mygdooia*  HendM^  and  PerfiiUiui. 
^It  ia  now  called  Pera.^7. 

7  OdiryrioiHLQ— Theee  people  are  sappoaed  to  bo  the 
MoUavtev:  they  had  a  dty  named  Odryaa. 
is  oude  ol  them  hy  dandian  in  hia  GigantooMwhia : 

Priimit  URtfloQin  BisTfln  bob  mkub  ui  iMMtnB 


SiUns  Italicna  alao  speaks  of  Odrlsiiis  Boreas.— 7. 

8  G«to.>— It  is  contended  by  many  learned  men,  that 
the  Scythians,  the  Oetae,  and  the  Goths,  were  the  same 
people.    See  Finkerton*B  Dissertation  on  the  Goth& 

Herodotos  fan  this  plaee  makes  an  obvifHia  distfaKtion 
betwixt  the  Scythians  and  the  Get»,  though  it  most  be 
granted,  that  he  places  them  very  near  each  other. 

these  people  Dadans.  *<  The  trat  exploiU  of  Tft^an,** 
says  BCr  Gibbon,  **  were  against  tlie  Dmdans,  the  most 
warlike  of  men,  who  dwell  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who, 
dniing  the  reign  of  DomiUan,  had  insulted  with  impunity 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of 
Barbarians,  Uiey  added  a  contempt  for  life,  wUdi  was 
derired  from  a  vain  penoaaion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.** 


are  of  Opinion  that  he  Ss  removed  to  the  pre« 
senoe  of  their  god  Zamohds,'*  whom  some  be- 
lieve to  be  the  same  with  Gebeleizes.  Once 
in  every  five  years  they  choose  one  by  lot,  who 
is  to  be  despatched  as  a  messenger  to  Zamobds, 
to  make  known  to  him  their  several  wants. 

The  ceremony  they  observe  on  this  occasion 
is  this : — Three  amongst  them  are  appointed  to 
hold  in  their  hands  three  javelins,  whilst 
others  seize  by  the  feet  and  hands  the  person 
who  is  appointed  to  appear  before  Zamolxis ; 
they  throw  him  up,  so  as  to  make  him  fall  upon 
the  javelins.  *  If  he  dies  in  consequence,  they 
imagine  that  the  deity  is  propitious  to  them ;  if 
not,  they  accuse  the  victim  of  being  a  wicked 
iqan.  Having  disgraced  him,  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another,  giving  him,  whilst  yet 
alive,  their  commands.  This  same  people, 
whenever  it  thunders  or  lightens,  throw  their 
weapons  into  the  air,  as  if  menacing  their  god ; 
and  they  seriously  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
deity. 

XCV.  This  Zamobds,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  those  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Euzine,  was  himself  a  man, 
and  formerly  lived  at  Samos,  in  the  service  of 
Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchus;  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  with  considerable  wealth,  he 
returned  to  his  country*  Here  he  found  the 
Thradans  distinguished  equally  by  their  profli* 
gacy  and  their  ignorance;  whilst  he  himself 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  Ionian  mode  of 
life,  and  to  manners  more  polished  than  those 
of  Thrace ;  he  had  also  been  connected  with 
Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philo- 
sophers of  Greece.  He  was  therefore  induced 
to  build  a  lai^ge  mansion,  to  which  he  invited 
the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citisens :  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the   festive  hour  to 

The  GetsB  are  represented  by  all  the  classic  writers  as 
the  most  daring  and  ferodoos  of  mankind;  in  the  Latin 


to  apply  to  them :  Nulla  Getia  toto  gens  est  trudlcnttor 
orbe,  says  Ovid.  Home  speaks  thus  of  their  principles 
of  belief,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  immortality :— "  The 
Oetes,  commonly  called  fanmortal,  firom  their  steady 
belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  wete  genuine  Theiats 
and  Unitarians.  They  aflBrmed  ZanMdxis,  their  deity, 
to  be  the  only  true  God,  and  asaerted  the  worship  of  all 
other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chU 
roeraa:  hut  were  their  rehgiona  prindplea  any  more 
refined  oa  account  of  these  magnificent  pretensions  ?** 

-r. 

10  Zafno£ri«.>-Lorcher,  in  conformity  to  Weeseling, 
prefers  the  reading  of  ZalmoxisL^In  the  Thradan 
tongue,  Zalmoa  means  the  akin  of  a  bear  i  and  Porphyry, 
in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  obeenres,  that  the  name  of 
Zalmoxis  was  ^ren  him,  because  as  soon  as  he  was 
bom  he  was  ooyered  with  the  skin  of  that  onimaL 
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assure  them,  that  nddier  himself,  his  giiests, 
nor  any  of  their  descendants,  should  ever  die, 
but  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  they 
'  were  to  remain  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
every  blessing.  After  saying  this,  and  con- 
ducting himself  accordingly,  he  constructed  a 
subterranean  edifice :  when  it  was  completed, 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  his 
countrymen,  and  resided  for  three  years  be- 
neath the  earth. — During  this  period,  the 
Thradans  regretted  his  loss,  and  lamented  him 
as  dead.     In  the  fourth  year  he  again  appear- 

-  ed  amongst  them,  and  by  this  artifice,  gave  the 
appearance  of  probability  to  what  he  had  before 
asserted. 

-  XG  VL  To  this  story  of  the  subterraneous 
apartment,  I  do  not  give  much  credit,  though 
I  pretend  not  to  dispute  it ;  I  am,  however, 
very  certain  that  2iamobds  must  have  lived 
many  years  before  Pythagoras :  whether,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  man,  or  Ae  deity  of  the  Gets, 
enough  has  been  said  concerning  him.  These 
•  Getae,  using  the  ceremonies  I  have  described, 
after  submitting  themselves  to  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  followed  his  army. 

XGVII.  Darius,  when  be  arrived  at  the 
Ister,  passed  the  river  with  his  army ;  he  then 
commanded  the  lonians  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  and  to  foUow  him  with  all  the  men  of 
their  fleet.  When  they  were  about  to  comply 
with  his  orders.  Goes,  son  of  Erxander,  and 
leader  of  the  Mitylenians,  after  requesting  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  deliver  his  sentiments, 
addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  As  you  are  going,  Sir,  to  attack  a  country, 
which,  if  report  may  be  believed,  is  without 
cities  and  entirely  uncultivated,  suffer  the 
bridge  to  continue  as  it  is,  under  the  caie  of 
those  who  constructed  it : — By  means  of  this, 
our  return  will  be  secured,  whether  we  find 
the  Scythians,  and  succeed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  or  whether  they  elude 
our  endeavours  to  discover  them.  I  am  not  at 
all  apprehensive  that  the  Scythians  will  over- 
come us ;  but  I  think  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
them,  we  shall  suffer  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I 
speak  from  selfish  considerations,  and  that  I 
am  desirous  of  being  left  behind ;  but  my  real 
motive  is  a  regard  for  your  interest,  whom  at 
all  events  I  am  determined  to  follow." 

With  this  counsel  Darius  was  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  thus  replied :— "  My  Lesbian 
friend,  when  I  shall  return  safe  and  fortunate 
from  this  expedition,  I  beg  that  I  may  see  you. 


and  I  will  not  fiul  amply  to  reimd  yoa,  fir 
your  excellent  advice.** 

XGVIII.  After  this  speech,  the  king  txi 
a  cord,  upon  which  he  tied  sixty  knots,'  tke> 
sending  for  the  Ionian  chieisy  he  tfausaddnvd 
them: — 

"  Men  of  Ionia,  I  have  thought  proper  ts 
change  my  original  determinatton  ooocenist 
this  bridge ;  do  you  take  this  cord,  and  obiene 
what  I  require ;  from  the  time  of  my  dqvt- 
ure  against  Scythia,  do  not  &il  every  dsr  b 
untie  one  of  these  knots.  If  they  shall  be  lil 
loosened  before  you  see  me  again,  you  sze  tc 
liberty  to  return  to  your  country ;  but  in  ik 
meantime  it  is  my  desire  thDat  yoa  preaem 
and  defend  this  bridge,  by  which  mean  jn 
will  effectually  oblige  me."  As  sooo  « 
Darius  had  spoken,  he  proceeded  on  his  osid. 


1  Sixty  ibu><fj— Lareher  obaerreB  that  thSm  node  ^ 
notation  provet  extreme  sta^ditf  on  tho  peit  oT  Ac 
Peniaiu.  It  Is  certain,  that  the  acience  of  aiiilifft 
wac  first  brought  to  perfection  Sn  Grceoe,  but  wbea  v 
where  tt  was  first  Introdnoed  is  entirely  vaeaxm,  I 
sboold  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  aoiik 
nombers  would  be  found  in  regioos  tiie  i 
and  amongst  human  bdngs  the  most  ignennt,  had  I  vi 
now  before  me  an  account  of  some  American  iiariw 
wlio  hare  no  term  in  their  language  to  expTMsegre^ff 
number  than  three,  and  even  this  they  call  hy  the  m- 
couth  and  tedious  name  of  patarraForiacoanac  In  tk 
Odyssey,  when  it  is  said  that  Flrotens  willeoastbaihtfl 
of  sea-calTes,  the  expression  used  is,  ■y^Baww,  he 
wiUnckonthem  tyJSvm,  which  has  been  i 
being  probably  a  relic  of  a  mode  of  c 
in  some  remote  age,  when  five  was  the  greataatn 
To  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  was  the  flnt  arifha^ 
tical  effbrt :  to  carry  on  the  account  throogli  the  oikf 
hand,  was  a  refinement,  and  required  sttentioii  aoi  n- 


V.  Ooguetthinks,  that  In  all  mnnerical  cnkwlariim 
pebbles  were  first  used :  ^ht9^  to  cakiilate,eaasesftvB 
'tH^y  a  littie  stone,  and  the  word  eakMhatim  bm 
oolculj,  pebbles.  TUs  Is  probably  tnie ;  baft  betwcce 
counting  by  the  fire  fingers  and  standing  in  nerd  ^ 
pebbles  to  continue  a  calculation,  there  must  hnre  W«b 
many  intenrening  steps  of  improrenient  A  more  «» 
plicated  mode  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  ivaa  also  wti 
by  the  ancients,  in  which  they  redkooed  as  far  as  100 «« 
the  left  hand,  by  different  postures  of  the  fingets;  tm 
next  hundred  was  counted  on  the  rigbt  hand,  and  soob. 
according  to  some  anthoTB,  as  far  as  9000L  In  « 
this,  Jn?enal  says  of  Nestor, 


Bat.  X.M9. 
and  an  old  lady  is  mentioned  by  Kichardras,  an  AsAh«- 
logic  poet,  who  mads  Nestor  seem  yoontg,  faaTisg  r» 
turned  to  the  left  hand  again : 

AntMag.lU. 
This,  howcTer,  must  be  an  extraragant  hyperbole,  m  2 
would  make  her  abore  WOO  years  <Ad,  or  there  is  ttmf 
error  in  the  modem  aooountB.»There  is  a  tract  of  Beie^ 
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XCIX.  That  put  of  Thiace*  which 
stretches  to  the  sea,  has  Scythia  immediately 
coDtiguous  to  it ;  where  Thrace  ends,  Scythia 
begins,  through  which  the  Ister  passes,  com- 
mencing at  the  south-east,  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  Euzine.  It  shall  be  my  business  to 
describe  that  part  of  Scythia  which  is  continued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the  sea^coast. 
Ancient  Scythia  extends  from  the  later,  west- 
ward, as  far  as  the  dty  Carcinitis.  The 
mountainous  country  above  this  place,  in  the 
same  direction,  as  far  as  what  is  called  the 
Trachean  Chersonese,  is  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Taurus ;  this  place  is  situated  near  the 
sea  to  the  east.  Scythia,  like  Attica,  is  in  two 
parts  bounded  by  the  sea,  westward  and  to  the 
east.  The  people  of  Taurus  are  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  Scythia,  as  any  other  nation 
would  be  with  respect  to  Attica,  who,  instead 
of  Athenians,  should  inhabit  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory, stretching  from  the  district  of  the 
Thonicus,  as  far  as  Anapblystus.  Such,  com- 
paring small  things  with  great,  is  the  district  of 
Tauris :  but  as  Uiere  may  be  some  who  have 
not  visited  these  parts  of  Attica,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  myself  more  intelligibly. 
Suppose,  that  beginning  at  the  port  of  Brun- 
dusium,'  another  nation,  and  not  the  lapyges,* 


on  thk  sniycct  wUch  I  have  not  leflnt  It  it  often  dted. 
MacrobinB  and  Flioy  tell  ua,  tliat  the  elitQes  of  Janns 
were  so  formed,  as  to  nuurk  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  by  the  position  of  his  fingers,  in  Noma's  time  355, 
after  CiBsart  oorrection  8661— Sctfum  L  ft  and  X<it  J^ML 
xxxIy.  7.— r. 

2  3:iafjMir^o/TAfuee.>-'nus  chapter  will,  doobtiess, 
appear  perplexed  on  a  first  and  casnal  view,  bat  whoeyer 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  M.  D'Anvillel  exoel. 
lent  maps,  lllustratiTe  of  ancient  geography,  will  in  a  mo> 
meat  find  erery  dUBculty  respecting  the  sltnatlon  of  the 
places  here  described  eflbctnally  ramoyed.— 7. 

3  Brtmdurium.y-TiaB  place,  which  is  now  called 
Brindisi,  was  yery  memorable  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Home:  here  Augnstus  first  took  the  name  of  Csesar, 
here  the  poet  Pacuyios  was  bom,  and  here  Virgil  died : 
—It  belonga  to  the  king  of  Naples ,  and  it  is  the  opin*- 
ion  of  modem  traveUers,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naploa 
poacessaa  no  plaoe  so  advantageooaly  situated  for  trade. 

.-r. 

4  It^Sfges.y-Tbe  regkm  of  lapygia  haa  been  at  diflbr. 
ent  times  called  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  Salentom ;  it  is 
DOW  caUed  Terra  d'Otranto :  it  deriyed  its  name  of 
lapyges  from  the  wind  called  Isyryx  : 

Sad  fidwqiuiite  twpiiM  tomulta 
Pnnm  Uiloo.    £go  quid  dt  aier 
Adito  nvTl  rtntu.  •«  qold  albas 
Faooatlappc. 
vnien  I  Boppeae  the  Albas,  contrasted  to  Ater,  means 
that  thia  wind  surprised  the  unwary  mariner,  darlnga 
yery  seyere  sky. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  lapyges  were  so  named 
from  lapyz,  the  son  of  Dssdalus ;  and  that  the  wind  was 


should  occupy  that  country,  as  fiir  as  Taren- 
turn,  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent :  I  mention  these  two,  but  there  are  many 
other  places  similarly  situated,  to  which  Tauris 
might  be  compared. 

C.  The  country  above  Tauris,  as  well  as 
that  towards  the  sea  to  the  east,*  is  inhabited 
by  Scythians,  who  possess  also  the  lands  which 
Ue  to  to  the  west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospborus, 
and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  as  far  as  the  Tanais, 
which  empties  itself  into  this  lake ;  so  that  as 
you  advance  from  the  Ister  inland,  Scythia  is 
teiminated  first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  then  by  the 
Neuri,  thirdly  by  the  Androphagi,  and,  last  of 
all,  by  the  Melanchlseni. 

CI.  Scythia  thus  appears  to  be  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  having  two  of  its  sides  terminated 
by  the  sea,  to  which  its  other  two  towards  the 
land  are  perfectly  equal :  from  the  Ister  to  the 
Borysthenes  is  a  ten  days*  journey,  which  is  also 
the  distance  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus 
Meotis.  Ascending  from  the  sea  inland,  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  MelanchLeni,  beyond 
Scjrthia,  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days :  according 
to  my  computation,  a  day's  journey  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  stadia  :*  thus  the  extent  of  Scythia, 


named  lapyx,  from  blowing  in  the  direction  of  that  ex- 
tremity of  Italy ;  which  is  indeed  more  comformablc  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  names  for  several  other  winds.. 
5  Totke  eoMty-Thia  description  of  Scythia  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties ;  it  is  not.  In  the  first  plaoe,  easy 
to  seize  the  true  meaning  of  Herodotus ;  in  the  second, 
I  cannot  beliere  that  the  description  here  given  accords 
correctly  with  the  true  position  of  the  places^  I  am, 
nevertheless,  astonished  that  it  should  be  generally  faith, 
ful,  when  it  is  considered  how  scanty  the  knowledge  of 
this  country  was :  the  historian  must  have  laboured  with 
remarkable  diligence  to  have  told  us  what  he  Ium.  By 
the  phrase  of  *'  the  sea  to  the  east,"  BeUanger  under- 
stands  the  Palus  Momtis ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when 
he  describes  the  sea  which  is  to  the  soutli,  and  to  the 
west,  he  means  only  to  speak  of  different  points  of  the 
Euxbie.— LarcA«r. 

6  Two  hundred  ttotfio.  3— Authors  do  not  agree  with 
each  other,  nor  indeed  with  themselves,  about  the  length 
of  the  day's  journey  j  Herodotus  here  gives  two  hundred' 
stadia  to  a  day's  Journey ;  but  in  tlie  fifth  book  he  gives 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Strabv  and  Pliny  make  the  length  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
a  thousand  stadia,  which  the  first  of  these  authors  says 
will  take  up  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  days :  what  livy 
calls  a  day's  journey,  Polybius  describes  as  bn-o  hundred 
stadia.  The  Roman  lawyers  assigned  to  each  day  twenty 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia.— See 
Ccuaubon  on  Strabo,  page  61  of  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
page  23  of  that  of  Paris. 

The  evangelist  Luke  tells  us,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  a  day's  jouiney  before  they  sought  the  diild  Je&us ; 
now  Maondrel,  page  64,  informs  us,  that  according  to 
tradition  thia  happened  at  Beer,  which  was  no  more  than 
ten  miles  from  Jerusalem  ;  according  therefore  to  this 
estimation,  a  day's  journey  was  no  more  than  eighty 
2E 
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along  its  sides,  is  four  thousand  stadia;  and 
through  the  midst  of  it  inhind,  is  four  thousand 
more. 

CII.  The  Scythians,  ccmferring  with  one 
another,  conceived  that  of  themselves  they  were 
unable  to  repel  the  forces  of  Darius;  they  there- 
fore made  application  to  their  neighbours.  The 
princes  also  to  whom  they  applied,  held  a  con. 
sultation  concerning  the  powerful  army  of  the 
invader;  at  this  meeting  were  assembled  the 
princes  of  the  Agathyrsi,  Tauri,  Neuri,  Andro- 
phagi,  MeUnchlaeni,  Geloni,  Budini,  and  Sau- 
romatse. 

cm.  Of  these  nations,  the  Tauri  are  dis- 
tinguished by  these  peculiar  customs:^  All 
strangers  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts,  and 
particularly  every  Greek  who  falls  into  their 
hands,  they  sacrifice  to  a  virgin,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  after  the  ceremonies  of  prayer, 
they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  dub. 
Some  affirm,  that,  having  fixed  the  head  upon 
a  cross,  they  precipitate  the  body  from  the  rock, 
oa  the  craggy  part  of  which  the  temple  stands : 


When  we  recoUect  that  the  day  has  different 
acceptations,  and  has  been  divided  into  the  natural  day, 
the  artificial  day,  the  dyil  day,  the  astronomical  day,  kc 
we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  any  apparent  want  of  exact- 
ness in  the  computations  ci  space  passed  over  hi  a  por. 
tlon  of  time  by  no  means  determinate.— 7*. 

1  Peculiar  cwtom*.]— These  customs,  as  ftr  as  they 
relate  to  the  religious  ceremonies  described  in  the  sub. 
sequent  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  must  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Iphigenla  of  Euripides,  and  other  writers, 
too  familiar  to  require  any  minute  dlscnasion.  The  story 
of  Iphigenla  also,  in  all  its  particulars,  with  the  singular 
resemblance  whldi  it  bears  to  the  account  of  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  equally  well 
known.— >7. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  and  serious  dispute  among 
the  learned  whether  Jephtha  actually  sacrificed  his 
daughter.  I,  for  my  own  pert,  scruple  not  to  profess 
my  decided  opinion  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he  conse- 
crated her,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  to  some  rdigious 
employment  in  the  temple. 

If  he  had  actually  sacrificed  her,  he  would  hare  acted 
hi  positiye  disobedience  to  the  Mosaic  Uw,  by  which 
human  victims  were  unequivocally  forbidden.  In  conflr- 
mation  also  of  his  own  parental  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
afiection,  he  might  have  quoted  the  example  of  Abraham, 
of  whom  an  easy  commutation  was  in  a  simUar  case  ac 
cepted.  Dr  Jortin  thinks  it  even  "strange  that  any 
commentators  should  have  imagined  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficed."—TVocef,  voL  I  p.  380. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Telemadms  of  Fenelon, 
where  a  like  preposterous  vow  is  described  to  have 
boon  literally  performed. 

See  also  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  of  Folyxena,  hi 
Ovid,  which  is  thus  beautifully  alluded  to  in  Vb^  : 
O  fcUx  una  ante  allM  Pilamoia  viifo, 
Hattllain  ad  tamuloijB  Tf<4«  sub  mcBoIbus  altii 
Jam  mod.  iBn.lU.921. 


Others  again,  allowing  that  the  head  is  thus  ex. 
posed,  deny  that  the  body  is  so  treated,  but  say 
that  it  is  buried.  The  sacred  personage  to 
whom  this  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  Taurians 
themselves  assert  to  be  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon.  The  manner  in  which  they 
treat  their  captives  is  this : — Every  man  cuts 
off  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  carries  it  to  his 
house ;  this  he  fixes  on  a  stake,  which  is  placed 
generally  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  thus  situat- 
ed, they  affect  to  consider  it  as  the  protector  of 
their  families :  their  whole  subsistence  is  pro- 
cured by  acts  of  plunder  and  hostility. 

CIV.  The  Agathyrsi  •  are  a  people  of  very 
effeminate  manners,  but  abounding  in  gold :  they 
have  their  women  in  common,  so  that,  being 
all  connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  they 
know  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred :  in  other 
respects  they  resemble  the  Thracians. 

C  V.  The  Neuri  observe  the  Scythian  cus- 
toms. In  the  age  preceding  this  invasion  of 
Darius,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
habitations,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents' 
which  infested  them :  besides  what  their  own 
soil  produced,  these  came  in  far  greater  num- 
bers from  the  deserts  above  them ;  till  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Budini :  these  people  have  the  character  of 
being  magicians.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Scjrthi- 
ans,  as  well  as  by  those  Greeks  who  dwdl  in 
Scythia,  that  once  in  every  year  they  are  all  of 
them  changed  into  wolves  ;*  and  that  after  re- 
maining so  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  they 
resume  theit  former  shape ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe,  although  they  swear  that  it  is  true. 

CVI.  The  Androphagi  are  perhaps,  of  all 


2  Agathyrri.y-Th9  country  inhabited  by  this  people 
is  now  called  Vologhda,  in  Muscovy:  the  Agathyrsi 
were  by  Juvenal  called  cruel ; 

Sauranatequa  trucca  ant  Immanct  AgatbTTii. 
Virgil  calls  them  the  painted  Agathyrsi : 

Cnteaqoc  Dryopaiqua  framuat  pictlqua  AgadiTtsL 
They  are  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Agathyrsi 
from  Agathyrsus,  a  son  of  Hercules.— T. 

3  JduUitude  of  5«y«««.]— These  serpents  were  no 
other  than  the  DibU,  who  fed  their  cattie  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  securing  themselves  in  the  fastuesses, 
and  secret  reth^ments  of  the  mountains,  made  hicursioos 
on  the  Neuri,  and  fanterrupted  their  settiements.  See 
Hesiod,  Ai/S«»  c^f  »<*jrw. 

4  Into  trofvecQ— Pomponiua  Mela  mentions  the  same 
fact,  as  I  have  observed  in  page  194.  It  has  been  sup. 
posed  by  some,  that  this  idea  might  arise  from  the  cfar- 
cumstance  of  these  people  clothing  themselves  in  tiie 
skins  of  wolves  during  the  colder  months  of  whiter ;  but 
this  is  rejected  by  Larcher,  witiumt  glvtog  any  better 
hypotiiesis  to  solve  the  fable.— T. 
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mankind,  the  rudest :  they  have  no  forms  of 
law  or  justice,  their  employment  is  feeding  of 
cattle ;  and  though  their  dress  is  Scythian,  they 
have  a  dialect  appropriate  to  themselves. 

CVIL  The  Melanchlami'  have  all  black 
garments ;  from  whence  they  derive  their  name : 
these  are  the  only  peo|)le  known  to  feed  on  hu- 
man flesh ; '  their  manners  are  those  of  Scythia. 

CVIII.  The  Budini'  are  a  great  and  nu- 
merous  people;  their  bodies  are  painted  of  a 
blue  and  red  colour ;  they  have  in  their  coun- 
try a  town  called  Gelonus,  built  entirely  of 
wood..  Its  walls  are  of  a  surprising  height : 
they  are  on  each  side  three  hundred  stadia  in 
length ;  the  houses  and  the  temples  are  all  of 
wood.  They  have  temples  built  in  the  Ore- 
cian  manner  to  Grecian  deities,  with  the  statues, 
altars,  and  shrines  of  wood.  Every  three  years " 
they  have  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
Geloni  are  of  Gredan  origin ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  commercial  towns,  they  esta- 
blished  themselves  amongst  the  Budini.  Their 
Lmguage  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian. 

CIX.  The  Budini  are  distinguished  equaUy 
in  their  language  and  manner  of  life  from  the 
Geloni:  they  are  the  original  natives  of  the 
country,  feeders  of  cattle,  and  the  only  people 
of  the  country  who  eat  vermin.  The  Gkloni, ' 
on  the  contrary,  pay  attention  to  agriculture, 
live  on  com,  cultivate  gardens,  and  resemble 
the  Budini  neither  in  appearance  nor  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  are  apt,  though 
erroneously,  to  confound  them  both  under  the 
name  of  the  GelonL  Their  country  is  covered 
with  trees  of  every  species;  where  these  are  the 
thickest,  there  is  a  large  and  spacious  lake  with 

5  MekmchlmL-}-' 

MduchtaenlsalnvflfUai  at  ex  «  houmb^ 

6  Httman  Jleth.^'ilL  Larcher  very  nataraUy  thinks 
this  a  passage  transposed  from  ihe  preceding  chapter,  as 
indeed  the  word  Androphagi  literally  means  eaters  of 


7  Budini.'}— The  district  possessed  by  tliis  people  is  now 
called  Podolia :  Fliny  supposes  them  to  have  been  so 
called  from  using  waggons  drawn  by  oxen.— r. 

8  Every  three  y0ar«.]~This  feast,  celebrated  inhononr 
of  Baodins,  was  named  tiie  Trieterica,  to  which  there 
are  frequent  alloMons  in  the   ancient  authors.— See 


Vox  patiio  da  man  toiIU 

Tnm  wliich  wo  may  presume  tliat  this  was  Icept  up 
throughout  the  night 
9  Oeloniy-llme  people  are  called  Picti  by  Virgil : 

Pictoaqiw  Uelooot.— Owrjf.  il.  115. 

And  by  Lncan  fortes : 

•  quo  ni|{lt  aquo  fortaique  Ocloooa.— L.  hi.  9S3. 


a  marsh  surrounded  with  reedk.  In  this  lake 
are  found  otters,  beavers,  and  other  wild  animals, 
who  have  square  snouts :  of  these,  the  skins  are 
used  to  border  the  garment ; "  and  their  testi- 
cles are  esteemed  useful  in  hysterical  diseases, 
ex.  Of  the  Sauromats"  we  have  this  ac- 
count. In  a  contest  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians  call 
Oiorpata, "  or,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  men- 
slayers  (for  Oeor  signifies  a  man,  and  pata  to 
kill)  they  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at 
Thermodon.  On  their  return,  as  many  Ama- 
zons  "  as  they  were  able  to  take  captive,  they 

10  Border  the  garmenf}— It  is  perhi^M  not  unworthy 
remaric,  that  throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  furs;  and  this  is  the  more  remark, 
able,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  modem  travellers,  garments  lined  and  bordered  with 
costly  furs  are  the  dresses  of  honour  and  of  ceremony. 
Purple  and  fine  linen  are  what  we  often  read  of  in  Scrip. 
tore;  but  never  of  fur.>-r. 

11  SauromaUe.y—'TMa  people  were  also  called  Sarma- 
tas  or  Sannatians.  U  may  perhaps  tend  to  exdte  some 
novel  and  interesting  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  English 
reader,  when  he  is  informed,  that  amongst  a  people  rude 
and  undviiiied  as  these  Sarmatiana  are  hwe  described, 
the  tender  and  effnninate  Ovid  was  compelled  to  consume 
a  long  and  melancholy  exile.  It  was  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Danube  that  he  wrote  those  nine  books  of  episUea,  which 
are  certainly  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  The 
following  Unee  are  eminently  harmonious  and  pathetic: 

At  pnto  cum  reqnlaa  madicliiaqua  public*  cum 
.  Somnnt  adatt,  lollils  ook  Tenit  orba  malls, 
S«Biiila  ma  tarrant  varos  imitantia  canu. 
El  TlgUsnt  MDHu  In  maa  damn*  mcl ; 
Ant  ago  Sarmatleas  videor  Titara  lacittaa, 
Aat  daia  eaptlvaa  ad  tea  vincla  mannti 
Act  Bbl  dtdpior  malloiia  imagliM  aomni, 

Atpicio  paois  tacu  lalieta  maae, 
Kt  mod6  TohlKom  quoi  mm  vanantoa  amid, 
Bt  mod6  cum  carA  canjujia  nculu  laqoor.— r. 
Herodotus  relates  the  origin  of  this  people  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  chapters.    The  account  of  Diodorus  Si. 
cuius  diAers  materially :  the  Scythians,  says  this  author, 
liaving  subdued  part  of  Asia,  drove  several  colonies  out 
of <  the  country,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  Medes; 
this,  advancing  towards  the  Tanais,  formed  the  nation  of 
the  Sanroroatte.— I^arcA«r. 

12  Oiorpata.y-'Tbia  etymology  b  founded  upon  a  no- 
tion that  the  Amasons  were  a  community  of  women  who 
killed  every  man  with  whom  they  liad  any  commerce, 
and  yet  subsisted  as  a  people  for  ages.  This  title  was 
given  them  from  their  worship ;  for  Oiorpata,  or  as  some 
manuscripts  have  it,  Aorpata,  b  the  same  as  Fatah-Or, 
the  priest  of  Orus,  or,  in  a  more  lax  sense,  the  votaries 
of  that  god.  They  were  A»ZfMrMi,  for  they  sacrificed 
all  strangers  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their  coast : 
so  that  the  whole  Enxine  sea,  upon  which  they  lived} 
was  rendered  infamous  firom  their  avkeMy.— Bryant 

13  Amazoni.y-Themore  striking  peculiarities  relating 
to  this  fancied  community  oi  women,  are  doubtless  fiw 
miUar  to  the  most  common  reader.  The  subject,  con- 
sidered  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  admirably  discuss 
ed  by  Bryant  His  chapter  on  tlie  Amazons  Is  too  long 
to  transcribe,  and  it  would  be  iqjurious  to  mutilate  it 
**  Among  barbarous  nations,"  says  Mr  Gibbon,  "women 
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distributed  in  three  vessels:  tbese,  wben 
they  were  out  at  sea,  rose  against  their  con- 
querors, and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  as 
they  were  totaUy  ignorant  of  navigation,  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  management  either 
of  helms,  sails,  or  oars,  they  were  obliged  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
which  carried  them  to  Cremnes,  near  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  a.place  inhabited  by  the  ^e  Scythians. 
The  Amazons  here  disembarked,  and  advanced 
towards  the  part  which  was  inhabited,  and 
meeting  with  a  stud  of  horses  in  their  route, 
they  immediately  seized  them,  and  mounted  on 
these,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Scythians. 

CXL  The  Scythians  were  unable  to  explain 
what  had  happened,  being  neither  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  dress,  nor  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  Under  the  impression  that  ihey 
were  a  body  of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
they  offered  them  battle.  The  result  was,  that 
having  taken  some  as  prisoners,  they  at  last 
discovered  them  to  be  women.  After  a  con- 
sultation amongst  themselves,  they  determined 
not  to  put  any  of  them  to  death,  but  to  select  a 
detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  equal  in 
number,  as  they  might  conjecture,  to  the  Ama^ 
zons.  They  were  directed  to  encamp  opposite 
to  them,  and  by  their  adversaries*  motions  to 
regulate  their  own  ;  if  they  were  attacked,  they 
were  to  retreat  without  making  resistance; 
when  the  pursuit  should  be  discontinued,  they 
were  to  return,  and  again  encamp  as  near  the 
Amazons  as  possible.  The  Scythians  took 
these  measures,  with  the  view  of  having  chil- 
dren by  these  invaders. 

CXIL  The  young  men  did  as  they  were 
ordered.  The  Amazons,  seeing  that  no  injury 
was  offered  them,  desisted  from  hostilities. 
The  two  camps  imperceptibly  approached  each 
other.  The  young  Scythians,  as  well  as  the 
Amazons,  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their 
horses ;  and  both  obtained  their  subsistence 
from  the  chace. 

GXIIL  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Amnzons, 
about  noon,  to  retire  from  the  rest,  either  alone 
or  two  in  company,  to  ease  nature.  The  Scy- 
thians discovered  this,  and  did  likewise.  One 
of  the  young  men  met  with  an  Amazon,  who 
had  wandered  alone  from  the  rest,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  his  caresses,  suffered  him  to 
enjoy  her  person.  They  were  not  able  to  con- 
verse  with  each  other,  but  she  intimated  by 


have  often  combined  by  the  tide  of  their  hmbandii :  but 
it  U  ahm>se  impo«lble  that »  sodety  of  Anunon.  dioald 
ever  have  existed  in  the  old  or  new  world."-  T. 


signs,  that  if  on  the  foOowing  day  ht  vooU 
come  to  the  same  place,  and  bring  witli  Ina  a 
companion,  she  would  bring  anoCber  £nnak  ib 
meet  him.  The  young  man  retamed,  and  toa£ 
what  had  happened :  he  was  punctual  to  1^ 
engagement,  and  the  next  day  went  wkk  t 
friend  to  the  place,  where  he  fbimd  the  nra 
Amazons  waiting  to  receive  them. 

CXIV.  This  adventure  was  oommmucatri 
to  the  Scythians,  who  soon  conciliated  the  tca 
of  the  women.  The  two  cainps  were  prescstSr 
united,  and  each  considered  as  his  wife  her  t» 
whom  be  had  first  attached  himself.  As  ixr 
were  not  able  to  learn  the  dialect  of  the  Aaa- 
cons,  they  taught  them  theirs;  whicb  hsriBf 
accomplished,  the  husbands  thus  addressed  tbes 
wives : — '*  We  have  relations  and  property,  k<t 
us  therefore  change  this  mode  of  life ;  let  as 
go  hence,  and  communicate  with  Che  rest  of 
our  countrymen,  where  you  and  you  only  sbsS 
be  our  wives.**  To  this  the  AnoazoDs  thus 
replied :  '*  We  cannot  associate  with  your  fe- 
males, whose  manners  are  so  dillerent  froa 
oar  own ;  we  are  expert  in  the  use  of  tk 
javelin  and  the  bow,  and  accostomed  to  ride  c£ 
horseback,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  all  feminior 
employments .  your  women  are  very  difiereotlT 
accomplished :  instructed  in  fenaale  aits,  thej 
pass  their  time  in  their  waggons,*  and  despise 
the  chace,  with  all  similar  ezercises :  we  csiir 
not  therefore  live  with  them.  If  you  really 
desire  to  retain  us  as  your  wives,  and  to  beha^ 
yourselves  honestly  towards  us,  return  to  yoar 
parents,  dispose  of  your  property,  and  after- 
wards  come  back  to  us,  and  we  will  live  tof^ther, 
at  a  distance  from  your  other  connections.'* 

CXV.  The  young  men  approved  of  theii 
advice ;  they  accordingly  took  thmr  share  of 
the  property  which  belonged  to  them,  and  re> 
turned  to  the  Amazons,  by  whom  they  were 
thus  addressed.  '*  Our  residence  here  occasions 
us  much  terror  and  uneasiness :  we  have  not 
only  deprived  you  of  your  parents,  but  have 
greatly  wasted  your  country.  As  you  think  is 
worthy  of  being  your  wives,  let  us  leave  this 
place,  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais.*' 

CXVI.  With  this  also  the  young  ScythiaBs 
complied,  and  having  passed  the  Tanais,  they 
marched  forwards  a  three  days*  journey  towanb 
the  east,  and  three  more  from  the  Paius  Mxo 

1  In  their  waggmu.y-'nMae  waggons  s<r\-ed  Ubn 
instead  of  hoiue&  Every  one  knows  tliat  in  Greece  the 
women  went  out  but  seldom ;  but  I  mudi  fear  that  He- 
rodotuB  attributes  to  tlio  Scythian  womeJi  tbe  mannen 
of  those  of  6reece.>-£arcsAtfr. 
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tis  towards  the  nortb.  Here  tbey  fixed  them- 
selves, and  now  remain.  The  women  of  the 
Sauromatae  stiU  retam  their  former  habits  of 
life  ;  they  pursue  the  chace  on  borsebock,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  their  bus.- 
bands,  and,  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the  men, 
frequently  engage  in  battle. 

CXVII.  The  SauTomatss  use  the  Scythian 
language,  but  their  dialect  has  always  been  im- 
pure, because  die  Amazons  themselves  had 
learned  it  but  imperfectly.  With  respect  to 
their  institutionis  conceming  marriage,  no  tir- 
gin  is  permitted  to  marry  till  she  first  have 
killed  an  enemy.'  It  sometimes  therefore 
happens  that  many  women  die  single  at  an 
advanced  age,  having  never  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  required. 

CXVIII.  To  these  nations,  which  I  have 
described,  assembled  in  council,  the  Scythian 
ambassadors  were  admitted; — ^they  informed 
the  princes,  that  the  Persian,  having  reduced 
under  his  authority  all  the  nations  of  the  ad- 
joining continent,  had  thrown  a  bridge  overihe 
neck  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  pass  into 
theirs ;  that  he  had  already  subdued  Thrace, 
and  constructed  abridge  over  the  Ister,  am- 
bitiously  hoping  to  reduce  them  also.  "  Will 
it  be  just,'*  they  continued,  "  for  you  to  remam 
inactive  spectators  ofour  ruin  ?  Rather,  having 
the  same  sentiments,  let  us  advance  together 
against  this  invader :  unless  you  ^o  this,  we 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  be 
compelled  either  to  forsake  our  country,  or  to 
submit  to  the  terms  he  may  impose.  If  you 
withhold  your  assistance,  what  may  we  not 
dread  ?  Neither  will  you  have  reason  to  expect 
a  difierent  or  a  better  fate :  for  are  not  you  the 
object  of  the  Persian's  ambition  as  well  as  our- 
selves? or  do  you  suppose  that,  having  van- 
quished us,  he  will  leave  you  unmolested? 
That  we  reason  justiy,  you  have  siiffident  evi- 
dence before  you.  If  his  hostilities  were  di- 
rected only  against  us,  with  the  view  of  re- 
venging upon  us  the  former  servile  condition 
of  his  nation,  he  would  immediately  have 
marched  into  our  country,  without  at  all  injur- 
ing  or  molesting  others  ;  he  would  have  shown 

2  Kilted  an  fiuMy.l— The  aecoant  whkh  Hippocrates 
gires  is  somewhat  dUTerent :  the  women  of  the  SaoromatsB 
mount  <m  horseback,  draw  the  bow,  lance  the  javelin 
from  on  horseback,  and  go  to  war  as  long  as  they  remain 
unmarried :  they  are  not  suffered  to  mairy  till  they  have 
killed  three  enemies ;  taor  do  they  cohaUt  with  their  hns. 
bsnds  till  they  have  performed  the  ceremoniea  which 
their  laws  require.  Their  married  women  do  not  go  on 
horseback,  unless  indeed  it  should  be  neceasary  to  make 
a  national  expeditkni. 


by  his  conduct,  that  his  indignation  was  directed 
against  the  Scythians  only.  On  the  contrary, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  set  foot  upon  our  continent, 
he  reduced  all  the  nations  which  he  met,  and 
has  subdued  the  Thiadans,  and  ow  neighbours 
the  Getae.** 

CXIX.  When  the  Scythians  had  thus  de- 
livered  their  sentiments,  the  princes  of  the 
nations  who  were  assembled,  deliberated  among 
themsdves,  but  great  difference  of  ojMnion  pre- 
vailed ;  the  sovereigns  of  the  Geloni,  Budini, 
and  Sauromatas  were  unanimous  in  their  in- 
dination  to  assist  the  Scythians ;  but  those  of 
the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi,  Melan- 
chlseni,  and  Tauri,  made  this  answer  to  the 
ambassadors :  **  If  you  had  not  been  the  first 
aggressors  in  this  dispute,  having  first  of  all 
commenced  hostilities  against  Persia,  your  de- 
sire of  assistance  ivould  have  appeared  to  us 
reasonable;  we  should  have  listened  to  you 
with  attention,  and  yielded  the  aid  which  you 
require:  but  without  any  interference  on  our 
part,  you  first  made  incursions  into  their  ter- 
ritories, and  as  long  as  fortune  favoured  you, 
ruled  over  Persia.  The  same  fortune  now 
seems  propitious  to  them,  and  they  only  retali- 
ate your  own  conduct  upon  you.  We  did  not 
before  offer  any  injury  to  this  people,  neither 
without  provocation  shall  we  do  so  now :  but 
if  he  attack'our  country,  and  commence  hos- 
tilities against  us,  he  will  find  that  we  shall 
not  patiently  endure  the  insult.  Until  he  shall 
do  this  we  shall  remain  neutral.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  Persians  intend  any  injury  to 
us,  but  to  those  alone  who  first  offended  them.** 

CXX.  When  the  Scythians  heard  this,  and 
found  that  they  had  no  assistance  to  expect, 
they  determined  to  avoid  all  open  and  decisive 
encounters :  with  this  view  they  divided  them- 
selves  into  two  bodies,  and  retiring  gradually 
before  the  enemy,  they  filled  up  the  wells  and 
fountains  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  destroyed 
the  produce  of  their  fields.  The  Sauromatae 
were  directed  to  advance  to  the  district  under 
the  authority  of  Scopasis,  with  orders,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  Persians,  to  retreat  towards 
the  Maeotis,  by  the  river  Tanais.  If  the  Per- 
sians retreated,  they  were  to  harass  and  pursue 
them.  This  was  the  disposition  of  one  part 
of  their  power.  The  two  other  divisions 
of  their  country,  the  greater  one  under  Inda- 
tbyrsus,  and  the  third  under  Taxacis,  were  to 
join  themselves  to  the  Geloni  and  Budini,  and 
advancing  a  day's  march  before  the  Persians, 
were  gradually  to  retreat,  and  in  other  respects 
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perform  whal  bad  been  previously  determined 
in  coundL  Tbey  were  particularly  enjoined  to 
allure  the  enemy  to  pass  the  dominions  of  those 
nations  who  bad  withheld  their  assistance,  in 
order  that  their  indignation  might  be  provoked ; 
that  as  they  were  unwilling  to  unite  in  any  hos- 
tilities before,  they  should  now  be  compelled  to 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence.  They  were 
Anally  to  retire  into  their  own  country,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy,  if  it  could  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.* 

CXXI.  The  Scythians,  having  determined 
upon  these  measures,  advanced  silently  before 
the  forces  of  Darius,  sending  forwards  as  scouts 
a  select  detachment  of  their  cavahry :  they  also 
despatbhed  before  them  the  carriages  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  usually  live,  together 
with  their  cattle,  reserving  only  such  a  number 
as  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  giving  di- 
rections that  their  route  should  be  regularly  to- 
wards the  north. 

CXXII.  These  carriages  accordingly  ad- 
vanced  as  they  were  directed;  the  Scythian 
scouts,  finding  that  the  Persians  had  proceeded 
a  three  days*  journey  from  the  Ister,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  one  day*s  march  from  their 
army,  and  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  the  lands. 
The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Scythian  cavaliy,  commenced  the  pursuit ; 
whilst  the  Scythians  regularly  retired  before 
them.  Directing  their  attention  to  one  part  of 
the  enemy  in  particular,  the  Persians  continued 
to  advance  eastward  towards  the  Tanais.  The 
Scythians  having  crossed  this  river,  the  Persians 
did  the  same,  till  passing  over  the  country  of 
the  Sauromatse,  they  came  to  that  of  the  BudinL 

CXXIIL  As  long  as  the  Persians  remained 
in  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  they  had  little  power 
of  doing  injury,  the  country  around  them  was 
so  vast  and  extensive ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came 
amongst  the  Budini,  they  discovered  a  town 
built  entirely  of  wood,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  totally  stripped  and  deserted ;  to  this  they 
set  fire.  This  done,  they  continued  their  pur- 
suit through  the  country  of  the  Budini,  till  they 
came  to  a  dreary  solitude.  This  is  beyond  the 
Budini,  and  of  the  extent  of  a  seven  days*  jour- 
ney, without  a  single  inhabitant.     Farther  on 

1  Pro^»ect  of  n«oc«ff.>-The  very  Jodidouii  plan  of 
operntioa  here  portrayed.  Menu  rather  to  belong  to  a 
drlllsed  nation,  aoqcudnted  with  all  the  nibterfnges  of 
the  most  improred  militiry  discipline,  than  to  a  people  so 
mde  and  barbarous  as  the  Scythians  are  elsewhere  repre. 
aented.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Fabios,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Eonios,  cimctando  reatituit  rein,  was  not 
very  unlike  this.— 7. 


are  the  Thyssagets,"  from  whose-  oountiy  ha 
great  rivers,  after  watering  the  iotennedia^x 
plains,  empty  themselves  into  the  Pabs 
Mieotis.  The  names  of  these  riven  are  tk 
Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Syigis. 

CXXIV.  As  soon  as  Darius  arrived  at  the 
above  solitude,  he  halted,  and  encamped  bk 
army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oarus :  he  tha 
constructed  eight  kirge  forts,  at  the  distance  ot 
sixty  stadia  from  each  other,  the  ruins  of  wtiA 
have  been  visible  to  my  time.  Whilst  be  vas 
thus  employed,  that  detachment  of  the  enmr 
which  he  had  pursued,  making  a  circiut  by  tk 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  returned  lata 
Scythia.  When  these  had  disappeared,  klc 
were  no  more  to  be  discovered,  Darius  left  his 
forts  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  directed  Lis 
march  westward,  thinking  that  the  Scjrtfaiact 
whom  he  had  pursued  were  the  whole  of  tbe 
nation,  and  had  fled  towards  the  west :  accri. 
crating  therefore  his  march,  he  arrived  k 
Scythia,  and  met  with  two  detadmeots  cS 
Scythians ;  these  also  he  pursued,  who  took 
oik  to  keep  from  him  at  a  distance  of  one  daj's 
march. 

CXXV.  Darius  continued  his  pursuit,  aoi 
the  Scythians,  as  had  been  previously  concerted. 
led  him  into  the  country  of  those  who  had  n- 
fused  to  accede  to  their  alliance,  and  first  of  al 
into  that  of  the  MelanchlienL  When  the  hods 
of  this  people  had  been  effectually  harassed  bj 
the  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  the  lat- 
ter were  again  led  by  the  former  into  the  district 
of  the  AndrophagL  Having  in  like  vnmana 
distressed  these,  the  Persians  were  allured  oo 
to  the  Neuri :  the  Neuri  being  also  alarmed 
and  harassed,  the  attempt  was  nuide  to  cany 
thd  Persians  amongst  the  Agatbyrsi.  Tbij 
people  however  had  observed  that  before  their 
own  country  had  suffered  any  injury  from  the 
invaders,  the  Scythians  had  taken  care  to  dis- 
tress the  lands  of  their  neighbours ;  they  accord- 
ingly  despatched  to  them  a  messenger,  f<»faid- 
ding  their  nearer  approach,  and  threatening  that 
any  attempt  to  advance  should  meet  with  their 
hostile  resistance :  with  this  determination,  the  i 
Agatbyrsi  appeared  in  arms  upon  their  borders. 
But  the  Melanchleeni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the  ' 
Neuri,  although  they  had  suffered  eciuallj  from 


2  Thg$$ageUe.y-TbiB  people  are  indilfereatly  nan^ 
the  ThyangetiB,  tJie  Thjnagvtn,  and  the  Tjm^timi 
mention  is  made  of  them  by  Strabo,  PUny,  and  Val«ffa» 
FlaocaiL— This  latter  author  says, 

K«n  ago  WM^oiPei*  gwlMitain  tynpana  bdB> 
Th3nat{*«CDi,  ctnctBinqu*  vagU  poa  uqi  tOtha 
PeUibiu.  r. 
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the  Persians  and  the  Scythians,  neither  made 
any  exertions,  nor  remembered  what  they  had 
before  menaced,  but  fled  in  ahirm  to  the  deserts 
of  the  north.  The  Scythians,  turning  aside 
irom  the  Agathyrsi,  who  had  refused  to  assist 
them,  retreated  from  the  country  of  the  Neuri, 
towards  Scythia,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Persians. 

CXXVI.  As  they  continued  to  persetere 
in  the  same  conduct,  Darius  was  induced  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Indathyrsus  the  Scythian  prince. 
**  Most  wretched  man,*'  said  the  ambassador, 
"  why  do  you  thus  continue  to  fly,  having  the 
choice  of  one  of  these  alternatives— If  you  think 
yourself  able  to  contend  with  me,  stop  and  let 
us  engage ;  if  you  feel  a  conscious  inferiority, 
bring  to  me,  as  to  your  superior,  earth  and  water.' 
— Let  us  come  to  a  conference." 

CXXVIL  The  Scythian  monarch  made 
this  reply :  *'  It  is  not  my  disposition,  O  Per- 
sian, to  fly  from  any  man  through  fear ;  neither 
do  I  now  fly  from  you.  My  present  conduct 
differs  not  at  all  from  that  which  I  pursue  iiLa 
state  of  peace.  Why  I  do  not  contend  witn 
you  in  the  open  field,  I  will  explain :  we  have 
no  inhabited  towns  nor  cultivated  lands  of  which 
we  can  fear  your  invasion  or  your  plunder,  and 
have  therefore  no  occasion  to  engage  with  you 
precipitately:  but  we  have  the  sepulchres  of 
our  fathers,  these  you  may  discover ;  and  if  you 
endeavour  to  injure  them,  you  shall  soon  know 
how  far  we  are  able  or  willing  to  resist  you ; 


3  Earth  and  icotor.}— Amongst  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  west,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themaelTes  oyer- 
eome,  or  that  they  sorrenderedatdiscretion,  they  gathered 
■ome  grass,  and  presented  it  to  the  oonqueror.  By  this 
action  they  resigned  all  the  claims  tliey  possessed  to  their 
country.  In  the  time  of  Fliny,  the  Oermans  still  obserred 
ibis  custom.  Sommnm  apnd  anUqnos  signum  victorias 
erat  herbam  porrigere  Tictos,  hoc  est  terra  et  altrice  ipsa 
homo  et  hnmatione  etiam  cedere;  quern  morem  etUun 
nunc  durare  ^>nd  Germanos  sdo.— Festus  and  Servius, 
upon  verse  188,  book  viiL  of  the  JEneid  of  Virgil,— 

Bt  wlttk  ^pCot  Tolnll  pnetcodcn  tmmov- 
alfirm,  that  herbam  do,  is  the  same  thing  as  victum  me 
fateor,  et  cedo  Tictorfaun.  The  same  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, or  something  like  it,  when  a  country,  a  flef,  or  a 
portion  of  land,  was  given  or  sold  to  any  one.— See  Du 
Cange,  Oloaaary,  at  the  word  Investitnra.  In  the  east, 
and  in  other  countries,  it  was  by  the  giving  of  earth  and 
water,  that  a  prince  was  put  in  possession  of  a  country ; 
and  the  investiture  was  made  him  in  thb  manner.  By 
this  they  acknowledged  him  their  master  without  con- 
trol, for  earth  and  water  involve  every  thing— Aristotle 
says,  that  to  give  earth  and  water,  b  to  renounce  one's 
liberty.— LorcAtfr. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  when  an  olEmder  was  sent  into 
banishment,  he  was  emphatically  interdicted  the  use  of 
Are  and  water;  whidi  was  supposed  to  Im^y  the  absence 
vt  ercry  aid  and  comfort— r. 


till  then  we  will  not  meet  you  in  battle.  Re- 
member farther,  that  I  acloiowledge  no  master 
or  superior,  but  Jupiter,  who  was  my  ances- 
tor, and  Histia  the  Scythian  queen.  Instead 
of  the  presents  which  you  require  of  earth 
and  water,  I  will  send  you  such  as  you  better 
deserve :  and  in  return  for  your  calling  yourself 
my  master,  I  only  bid  you  weep." — Such  was 
the  answer  of  the  Scythian,*  which  the  ambas- 
dor  related  to  Darius. 

CXXVIII.  The  very  idea  of  servitude  ex- 
asperated the  Scythian  princes ;  they  accordingly 
despatched  that  part  of  their  army  which  was 
under  Scopasis,  together  with  the  Sauromatae, 
to  solicit  a  conference  with  the  lonians  who 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Ister;  those  who 
remained  did  not  think  it  necessary  any  more 
to  lead  the  Persians  about,  but  regukirly  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them  when  at  their  meals ; 
they  watched,  therefore,  their  proper  opportuni- 
ties, and  executed  their  purpose.  The  Scythian 
horse  never  failed  of  driving  back  the  cavalry 
of  the  Persians,  but  these  last,  in  falling  back 
upon  their  infantry,  were  always  secured  and 
supported.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding 
their  advantage  over  the  Persian  horse,  always 
retreated  from  the  foot;  they  frequently,  how- 
ever, attacked  them  under  cover  of  the  night. 

CXXIX.  In  these  attacks  of  the  Scythians 
upon  the  camp  of  Darius,  the  Persians  had  one 
advantage,  which  I  shall  explain — ^it  arose  from 
the  braying  of  the  asses,  and  appearance  of  the 
mules :  I  have  before  observed,  that  neither  of 
these  animals  are  produced  in  Scythia,^  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  braying, 
therefore,  of  the  asses  greatly  distressed  the 
Scythian  horses,  which  as  often  as  they  attacked 
the  Persians,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  ran 
back,  equally  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  figures  they  had  never  seen : 
this  was  of  some  importance  in  the  progress  of 
hostilities. 


4  Aruteer  of  the  Scythian.'}— To  bid  a  person  weep,  was 
a  kind  of  proverbial  form  of  wishing  him  ill ;  thus  Horace, 

■     Dinrtii,  Icqoe  TlgilU 
DiidpvJanrai  inur  JmAm  p/arort  cntbadn*. 
Afterwards,  the  antwer  of  the  Scythiatu  became  a  pro- 
verb  to  express  the  same  wish;  as  was  also  the  bidding 
a  person  eat  onicms.— See  i)>o^.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  Bias, 
and  Erasmus  in  Seythartim  oratio,  and  eepat  edere.—T. 

5  Are  produced  in  5cyfA»a.]— The  Scythians  neverthe. 
less,  if  Clemens  Alexandrinns  may  be  believed,  sacrificed 
asses ;  but  it  b  not  improbable  that  he  confounded  this 
people  with  the  Hyperboreans,  as  he  adduces  in  proof  ol 
his  assertion  a  verse  from  CalKmachns,  whidi  obviously 
refers  to  this  latter  people.  We  are  also  infiurmed  by 
Pindar,  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrifloed  hecatombs  of 
asses  to  ApoUo^-XarcAer. 
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CXXX.  The  Scythians,  discovering  that 
the  Persians  were  in  extreme  perplexity,  hoped 
that  by  detaining  them  longer  in  their  country, 
they  should  finally  reduce  them  to  the  utmost 
distress :  with  this  view,  they  occasionally  left 
exposed  some  of  their  cattle  with  their  shepherds, 
and  artfully  retired;  of  these,  with  much  exul- 
tation,  the  Persians  took  possession. 

CXXXL  This  was  again  and  again  repeat- 
ed; Darius  nevertheless  became  gradually  in 
want  of  almost  every  necessary :  the  Scythian 
princes,  knowing  this,  sent  to  him  a  messenger, 
with  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,' 
as  a  present.  The  Persians  inquired  of  the 
bearer,  what  these  might  mean ;  but  the  man 
dedared,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them  and  return ;  he  advised  them,  however, 
to  exert  their  sagacity,  and  interpret  the  mys* 
tery. 

CXXXIL  The  Persians  accordingly  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject*  Darius  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Scythians  intended  by  this  to 
express  submission  to  him,  and  give  him  the 
earth  and  the  water  which  he  required.     The 


1  A  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  andftoe  arrow$.'y~TYAB  mu 
turally  brings  to  the  mind  of  aa  Ki^nhmsn  aaomewhat 
simiUr  present,  intended  to  irriuto  and  provoke,  best 
recorded  and  expressed  by  oiir  immortal  Shakspeanj.— 
See  his  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth  :— 

FnmA  JwtoHarfar.^— Thm  then.  In  Snr. 
Your  htjthawi  latalj  Mwllog  into  Ynmam, 
Did  cUim  MOW  oartaia  duksdonu.  In  the  rlffbt 
or  Tour  KiMt  pNdMCMor  Edwavi  Um  Thiid : 
In  mnwm  of  vhich  el«lni,  Um  pdnoe  our  mulcr 
Sajrk,  thmt  jou  ikvour  loo  much  cijoox  youth. 
And  bid*  jmi  bo  adviMd—TlMn^  aonicht  In  Pranea 
That  can  bo  with  a  nimble  ffalUafd  woi^ 
You  eannot  nvcl  Into  dokadeou  then; 
He  thenbra  Mods  yon,  mcetar  te  ]pow  apiri^ 
Tbit  tun  of  troatOR,  and  In  lion  of  tbU 
Dtaiim  yon,  let  the  dokadoma  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  ofyDa^Thu  the  Dttnphln  spoaka. 

K.  Henry.     What  traatuo,  naele  ? 

''•A  Tennb-balls,  my  liege. 

jr.JTMiy.    WoaivgiadtlaaDMipMnlaMpleaMniwitbtu 
Hb  protent  and  your  paina  we  thank  you  for. 
Whan  we  have  malchod  ear  raoketd  to  thcM  ball*. 
We  will  In  France,  by  Ood'e  gnat,  play  a  wt 
Shall  Mrike  hli  fiuher'e  crown  Into  the  haiaid. 
TeU  hlffl  be  hath  made  a  match  with  »ch  a  wrangler. 
That  aU  the  cowtt  of  Piaaoa  wUI 
With 


It  may  not  bo  improper  to  ramark,that  of  this  enigmatical 
way  of  speaking  and  acting,  the  ancients  appear  to  hare 
beenremarkably  fond.  In  the  Pythagorean  school,  the 
precept  to  abstain  from  beans,  mmf»m  •wtxtf^i  inrolved 
Che  command  of  refraining  from  unUwful  loye  j  and  in 
an  epigram  impatedto  Vligil,  the  letter  Y  intimated  a 
systematic  attachment  to  virtoe;  this  nmy  befound  in 
I^rt*ntia»,bookTiaili  Tlie  act  of  Tarqnin,  in  strike 
ingoffUiehoadB  from  the  tallest  poppies  in  hb  garden, 
fa  euffldently  notorloo.  j  and  the  fables  of  JEsop,  and  of 
PhsBdrua  may  serve  to  prove  that  this  partiaUty  to  alle- 

i^'LTJ!?*,"*?"  ""*^*™^  than  it  was  founded  in  a 
ddicate  and  Jtut  conception  of  things.-r. 


mouse,  as  he  explained  it,  was  produeed  ia  tk 
earth,  and  lived  on  the  same  food  as  nat; 
the  fiN)g  was  a  native  of  the  water  ;  the  IH 
bore  great  resemblance  to  a  horse  ;*  aod  in  gii- 
ing  the  arrows  they  intimated  the  ainrender  </ 
their  power :  this  was  the  interptctatioB  <^ 
Darius.  Gobryas,  bowerer,  one  of  the  sevim 
who  had  dethroned  the  magus,  thus  intcqiRled 
the  presents;  *<Men  of  Persia,  unless  ftc 
birds  ye  shall  mount  into  the  air,  like  met 
take  refuge  in  the  earth,  or  like  frogs  leap  mjt 
the  marshes,  these  arrows  shall  prereat  tbe 
possibility  of  your  return  to  the  place  free 
whence  you  came."  This  explanation  «» 
generally  accepted. 

CXXXIIL  That  detachment  of  the  Set. 
thians  who  had  before  been  intruated  with  tbi 
defence  of  the  Palua  Maotia,  but  who  woe 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Jooiaos  at  the  Ists, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  bridge,  than  they  iks 
spake :  **  ^fen  of  Jonia,  if  you  will  but  hesikfs 
to  our  words,  we  come  to  bring  yoa  Ubeity: 
w^  have  been  told,  that  Darius  commanded  yoa 
t6  guard  this  bridge  for  sixty  days  only;  if  in 
that  time  he  should  not  appear,  you  were  pa- 
mitted  to  return  home.  Do  this,  and  yoa  viD 
neither  disobey  him  nor  offend  us :  stay,  tleie- 
fore,  till  the  time  which  he  has  appointed,  asi 
then  depart  '*  With  this  injunction  the  lomsos 
promising  to  comply,  the  Scythians  instaody 
retired. 

CXXXIV.  The  rest  of  the  Scythims, 
having  sent  the  present  to  Darius  which  m 
have  described,  opposed  themselves  to  hiiB, 
both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  of  battle.  Whilst 
they  were  in  this  situation,  a  hare  was  seen  in 
the  space  betwixt  the  two  armies ;  the  Scydiisis 
immediately  pursued  it  with  loud  cries.  Da- 
rius, inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumidt  whkfe 
he  heard,  was  informed  that  the  enemy  xnn 
pursuing  a  hare ;  upon  this,  turning  to  some  of 
his  confidential  attendants,  «  These  men,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  do  indeed  seem  greatly  to  despise 
us ;  and  Gobryas  has  property  interpreted  the 
Scythian  presents :  I  am  now  of  the  aame  opin- 
ion myself,  and  it  becomes  us  to  exert  all  oar 
sagacity  to  effect  a  safe  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  we  came."  "Indeed,  Sir,'*  answered  Go- 
bryas, « I  had  before  heard  of  the  poverty  of  this 
people,   I  have  now  clearly  seen  it,  and  can 


a  7b  a  Aorw.3— It  is  by  no  means  eaay  to  flad  ooc  «T 
resembhmce  which  a  Unl  bean  to  a  horae,  except, » 
Larcher  observes,  in  swiftness,  whlcfc  k,  howwer,  very 
Ihr-fetched.— 7. 
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perceiTV  that  tbey  bold  us  in  extreme  contempt 
I  would  therefore  advise,  that  as  soon  as  Ithe 
night  sets  in,  we  light  our  fires  as  usual ; '  and, 
fButher  to  delude  the  enemy,  let  us  tie  all  the 
asses  together,  and  leave  behind  us  the  more 
infinn  of  our  forces  ;  this  done,  let  us  retire, 
before  the  Scythians  shall  advance  towards  the 
later,  and  break  down  the  bridge,  or  before  the 
lonians  shall  come  to  any  resolution  which  may 
cause  our  ruin." 

CXXXy.  Darius  having  acceded  to  this 
opinion  of  Gobryas,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
approached,  the  more  infirm  of  the  troops,  and 
tliose  whose  loss  was  deemed  of  little  import- 
ance, were  left  behind  ;  all  the  asses  also  were 
secured  together  t  the  motive  for  this  was,  the 
expectation  that  the  presence  of  those  who 
remained  would  cause  the  asses  to  bray  as 
usual.  The  sick  and  infinn  were  deserted, 
under  the  pretence,  that  whilst  the  king  was 
marching  with  his  best  troops  to  engage  the 
Scythiaiis,*  they  were  to  defend  the  camp. 
After  circulating  this  report,  the  fires  were 
lighted,  and  Darius  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion directed  his  march  towards  the  Ister :  the 
asses,  missing  the  usual  multitude,  made  so 
much  the  greater  noise,  by  hearing  which  the 
Scythians  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  still  continued  in  their  camp. 

CXXXVL  When  morning  appeared,  they 
who  were  left,  perceiving  themselves  deserted 
by  Darius,  made  signiUs  to  the  Scythians, 
and  explained  their  situation ;  upon  which  in- 
telligence, the  two  divisions  of  the  Scythians, 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Sauromatie,  the 
Budini,  and  Gdoni,  advanced  towards  the 
Ister,  in  pursuit  of  the  Persians;  but  as  the 
Persian  army  consisted  principally  of  foot,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  through  which 
there  were  no  regular  paths ;  and  as  the  Scy- 
thians were  chiefly  horse,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways,  they  mutually  missed 
each  other,  and  the  Scythians  arrived  at  the 
bridge  much  sooner  than  the  Persians.  Here, 
finding  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  come, 
they  thus  addressed  the  lonians,  who  were  on 
boflffd  their  vessels : — "  lonians,  the  number  of 

3  Fires  as  loua/.]— This  incident  la  related,  with  very 
little  VMiation,  in  the  Stratagemata  of  Folyseniu,  a  book 
which  1  may  Tentore  to  reoommend  to  all  young  sta- 
dento  In  OrNk,  from  its  entertaining  nntter,  as  well  as 
from  the  easy  elegance  and  parity  of  Its  style ;  indeed  I 
cannot  help  ezpresaing  my  snrprise,  that  it  should  not 
yet  have  found  Ita  way  into  our  publie  schools :  it  might, 
1  tUnk,  b»fMd  with  maeh  advantageJM  preparatory  to 
Xenophoo.— r. 


days  is  now  past,  and  you  do  wrong  in  remain* 
ing  here ;  if  motives  of  fear  have  hitherto'detain- 
ed  you,  you  may  now  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
having  recovered  your  liberties,  be  thankful  to 
the  gods  and  to  us  :  we  will  take  care  that  he 
who  was  ibrmeriy  your  master,  shall  never  again 
make  war  upon  any  one.** 

CXXXVII.  The  lonians  being  met  in 
council  upon  this  subject,  Miltiades,  the  Athe- 
nian leader,  and  prince  of  the  Chersonese,*  on 
the  Hellespont,  was  of  opinion  that  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians  should  be  taken,  and  Ionia 
be  thus  relieved  from  servitude.  Histiams, 
the  Milesian,  thought  differently ;  he  repre- 
sented, that  through  Darius  each  of  them  now 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  their  several  cities  ; 
that  if  the  power  of  Darius  was  once  taken 
away,  neither  he  himself  should  continue  sn* 
preme  at  Miletus,  nor  would  any  of  them  be 
able  to  retain  their  superiority :  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  their  fellow  dtixens  would  prefer 
a  popular  government  to  that  of  a  tyrant.  This 
afgument  appeared  so  forcible,  that  all  they 
who  had  before  assented  to  Miltiades,  instantly 
adopted  it. 

CXXXVIIL  They  who  acceded  to  this 
opinion  were  also  in  great  estimation  with  the 
king.  Of  the  princes  of  the  Hellespont,  thera 
were  Di^hnis  of  Abydos,  Hippodus  of  Liamp- 
saeus,*  Herophantus  of  Parium,'  Metrodorus 


4  Prinee  of  the  Chernmete.y-Ah  fliese  petty  prineea 
had  impoaed  diaina  upon  their  country,  and  were  only^ 
supported  in  their  osorpationa  by  the  Persians,  wliose 
interest  it  was  to  prefer  a  despotic  government  to  a  de- 
mocracy }  this  last  woold  hare  been  much  lees  obseqnl^ 
Otis,  and  less  prompt  to  obey  tiieir  pleasnre.— Xorefter. 

5  Xaa^psaeca.]— L4unpeaeos  was  Arst  called  Fltynaa, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  OaUlpoli;  this 
place  was  glren  to  ThenUstodes,  to  fnmish  him  with 
wine.  Several  great  men  amongst  the  andenta  were 
natives  of  Lioropsacas,  and  E^coraa  lived  here  for  some 
tfme.— Poeodfcs. 


took  one  of  his  names: 

Et  to  ntrioote  hunyMet  tats  d««.— ObM. 
and  from  henoe  Lampsadus  was  made  to  signify  wanton } 
see  Martial,  book  ii.  ep.  17.— 

Nam  mm  Lnapmeto  IwclvU  v^hM  ■■mH'  T. 
6  PaHum.y~Vaxtam  was  bvUt  by  the  M UeslaM,  Bry. 
threana,  and  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Psros  I  tt  flonWied 
moch  under  the  kiqgs  of  Peiyamus,  of  the  rMS  of  At. 
tains,  on  account  of  the  serrioea  this  dty  did  to  that 
house.— Poeedfcc 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Archilochos,  the  oele- 
brated  writer  of  iambics,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  or 
of  the  island  of  Faros.    Horace  says, 
PailM  •goprlmw  iambw 
OMmdl  Latio,  auM 
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the  Proconnesian,'  Aiistagons  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Ariston  the  Bynndan.*  Amongst  the 
Ionian  leaders  were  Stratias  of  Chios,  iEacides 
of  Samos,  Laodamas  the  Phocean,  and  His- 
tiBUi  the  Milesian,  whose  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  assembly,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Miltia- 
des  :  the  only  ^olian  of  consequence  yiibo  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  Aristsgofas  of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX.  These  leaders,  acceding  to  the 
opinion  of  Histisus,  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
▼isable  to  break  down  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  was  towards  Scythia,  to  the  extent  of 
a  bow-shot.  This,  although  it  was  of  no  real 
importance,  would  prevent  the  Scythians  from 
paasiDg  the  Ister  on  the  bridge,  and  might  in- 
duce Uiem  to  believe  that  no  inclination  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  lonians,  to  comply 
with  their  wishes  :  accordingly,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  Histisus  thus  addressed  them :  "  Men 
of  Scythia,  we  consider  your  advice  as  of  con- 
sequence to  our  interest,  and  we  take  in  good 
part  your  urging  it  upon  us.  You  have  shown 
us  the  path  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  and  we 
are  readily  disposed  to  follow  it;  we  shall 
break  down  the  bridge  as  you  recommend,  and 
in  all  things  shall  discover  the  most  earnest  zeal 
to  secure  our  liberties :  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
we  shall  be  thus  employed,  it  becomes  you  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  having  found 
them,  revenge  yourselves  and  us." 

CXL.  The  Scythians,  placing  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  lonians,  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians ;  they 
did  not,  however,  find  them,  for  in  that  parti- 
cular district  they  themselves  had  destroyed  all 
the  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  corrupted  all  the 
springs ;  they  might  otherwise  easily  have  found 
the  Persians ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  the 

IMetrodormtteProeonnetian.'y-'TiuBifenoiDBgo  must 
not  b«  confounded  with  the  odebratod  philotopber  of 
Chios,  who  anertod  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The 
andenta  make  mention  of  the  old  and  new  Frooonneras ; 
the  new  Prooonnenu  ia  now  called  ACarmora,  the  old  ia 
the  ialand  of  Alonla. 

fi  Ariston  the  J^son/Mm.}— Thia  ia  well  known  to  be 
the  modern  Constantinople,  and  has  been  too  often  and 
too  eorrectly  described  to  require  any  thing  fnun  my  pen. 
Ita  altnatlon  waa  perhaps  never  better  expreased.  th«n 
in  these  two  lines  from  Ovid : 

Onafo*  tenant  pontl  BjrnntU  litteta  fliaecs 
Hie  locna  ett  f«nliil  >uim  vastB  ouiii. 

This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Byzas,  a  reputed 
aon  of  Neptune,  656  years  before  Christ  Perhaps  the 
most  minute  and  satLsfactory  account  of  erery  tiling  re- 
lating to  Bysantium,  may  be  found  in  Mr  Gibbon*a  his- 
tory.— r. 


measure  which  at  first  promised  them  i 
became  ultimately  injurious.  They  directed 
their  march  to  those  parts  of  Scydiia  where 
they  were  secure  of  water  and  provisioDs  for 
their  horses,  thinking  themselves  certam  of 
here  meeting  with  the  enemy ;  bat  the  PersiiB 
prince,  following  the  track  he  had  before  pur- 
sued, found,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
the  place  he  aimed  at :  arriving  at  the  bridge  bf 
night,  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  ms  ex- 
ceedingly disheartened,  and  conceived  himself 
abandoned  by  the  lonians. 

CXLI.  There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  id 
Egyptian,  very  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of 
bis  voice :'  this  man  Darius  ordered  to  advuoe 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  and  to  pronomiee 
with  all  his  strength  the  name  of  "  Uisdas 
the  Milesian  :**  Histiaeus  immediately  heard 
him,  and  approaching  with  all  the  fleet,  enaUed 
the  Persians  to  repass,  by  again  forming  & 
bridge. 

CXLIL  By  these  means  the  Peisisns  es- 
caped, whilst  the  Scythians  were  a  second  bast 
engaged  in  a  long  and  firuitless  pursuit.  Fn» 
this  period  the  Scythians  considered  the  Iboiaos 
as  the  basest  and  most  contemptible  of  mis- 
kind,  speaking  of  them  as  men  attached  to 
servitude,  and  incapable  of  finedom ;  and  alvap 
using  towards  them  the  most  reproachfsl 
terms. 

CXLIII.  Darius  proceeding  through  Thnce, 
arrived  at  Sestos  of  the  Cheraonese,  fiw 
whence  he  passed  over  into  Asia :  he  left, 
however,  some  troops  in  Europe,  under  the 

3  LouUneu  of  hit  eeMML>-By  the  nae  here  nads  tf 
this  Egyptian,  and  the  particular  mention  of  Stentar  is 
the  Iliad,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  a  costeiBtfT 
thing  for  one  or  more  sudi  peraonagea  to  be  iMfeaeat  on 
every  military  expedition.  At  the  present  day,  peitep 
we  majr  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  dispnte  the  otifitT,  or 
ridicule  the  ^>pcarauce  of  such  a  character ;  but  hehn 
the  invention  of  artillery,  and  wiien  the  firm  but  witBt 
discipline  of  the  andents,  and  of  the  Oreeka  in  partieotar. 
is  oonaldered,  such  men  might  oocaaioaaUy  exert  their 
talents  with  no  despicable  eftect 

Hmtmi'b  etnpraM  mlniclw  with  the  mortal 
And  thouu  in  Stentor**  wmndlnv  voJc*  aloud ; 
Stento*  the  ttrooa;  andacd  with  bnun  Uu^% 
Whow  throat  turpaai'd  the  (uk9  affifk; 


The  shouting  of  Achilles  from  the  Grecian  hattlemcBt!), 
is  represented  to  have  had  the  power  of  tapresaiag  ter 
ror  on  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  warriors,  and  of  saspead* 
ing  a  tomultuous  and  hard  fought  battk 

Forth mardi'd  the tthint, and diatant tnmOmcwomi 
High  oo  the  lampart  laliod  his  volca  alood ; 
With  her  ovn  sbovt  Mlncrra  tTeUt  the  ■oond  i 
Troy  ttartt  aatonlahVl,  aad  tha  ihete*  nboudi 
So  high  hte  brann  voloe  the  h«re  raart, 
HoM  drop  thsir  smt,  and  taanble  M  ttaa  hMsri. 
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command  of  Megabyzus,^  a  Persian,  of  whom 
it  is  reported,  that  one  day  in  conversation  the 
king  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  honour.^ 
lie  was  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates,  and 
having  opened  one,  be  was  asked  hj  his  brother 
^rtabanus^  what  thing  there  was  which  he 
nvould  desire  to  possess  in  as  great  a  quantity 
as  there  were  seeds  in  the  pomegranate  ?^  "  I 
would  rather,"  he  replied,  "  have  so  many  Me- 
gabyn,  than  see  Greece  under  my  power.** 
This  compliment  he  paid  him  publicly,  and  at 
this  time  he  left  him  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men. 

CXLIV.  This  same  person  also,  for  a  say. 
ing  which  I  shall  relate,  left  behind  him  in  the 
Hellespont  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten.  Be- 
ing at  Byzantium,  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
tlie  Chalcedonians'  had  built  their  city  seven- 
teen  years  before  the  Byzantians  had  founded 
tlieirs :  he  observed,  that  the  Chalcedonians 
must  then  have  been  blind,.»or  otherwise,  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  a  situation  in  all  respects 
better,  they  would  never  have  preferred  one  so 
very  inferior.  Megabyzus  being  thus  left  with 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  all 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes.' 

CXLV.  About  the  same  time  another  great 
expedition  was  set  on  foot  in  Libya,  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  shall  relate :  it  wiU  be  first  ne- 
cessary to  premise  this : — The  posterity  of  the 
Argonauts"  having  been  expelled  from  Lemnos, 
by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  carried  off  from 
I3rauron,  some  Athenian  women,  sailed  to  La- 
cedsemon;    t£ey  disembarked    at    Taygetus," 

4  Megabyzw.y^The  text  reads  Megaliazm,  Herodo. 
ttu  elsewhere  says  Megabyziu,  which  is  supported  by 
the  mannacripts.— r. 

5  SeedM  in  the  po7Hegranate.^Flvttar€ik  relates  this  hu 
cident  in  his  apothegms  of  kings  and  illuatrioua  generals, 
bat  applies  it  to  Zopyrus,  who  by  mangling  his  nose, 
and  catting  off  his  ears,  made  himself  master  of  Baby  loa 

— r. 

6  The  ChaleedaHiatu.'\-~-The  promontory  on  whidi  the 
andent  Clialoedon  stood,  is  a  very  fine  sitoation,  being  a 
gentle  rising  ground  from  the  sea,  with  wldch  it  is  al- 
moat  boonded  on  three  aides ;  farther  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  ia  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  little  bay  to  the 
sonth,  thatseenis  to  have  been  their  port ;  so  that  ChaL 
credon  would  be  esteemed  a  most  delightfnl  situation,  if 
Constantinople  was  not  so  near  it,  which  is  indeed  more 
advantageoQsly  situated.— PococAa. 

"    7  The  3fe(fef.]— Herodotus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  andent  writers,  almost  always   comprehend  the 
Peraiana  under  the^  name  of  Modes.    Claudian  says, 
JEUmJffeMcdo 
SoUkiiauu  Atbm^Lareker. 

8  PoHeritg  of  the  Argmutute.'y-'An  account  of  this 
incident,  with  many  variations  and  additions,  ia  to  be 
found  in  PlatBrch*s  Treatfae  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 

0  Taygeiua.y-'ThiB  was  a  very  celebrated  mountain  of 


where  they  made  a  great  fire.  The  Lacedae- 
monians  perceiving  this,  sent  to  inquire  of  them 
who  and  whence  they  were ;  they  returned  fet 
answer  that  they  were  Minyse,  descendants  of 
those  heroes  who,  passing  the  ocean  in  the 
ATgo,  settled  in  Lemnos,  and  there  begot  them. 
— When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  this  account 
of  their  descent,  they  sent  a  second  messenger, 
inquiring  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  fire 
they  had  made,  and  what  their  intentions  by 
coming  among  them.  Their  reply  was  to  this 
effect,  that  being  expelled  by  the  Pelasgians, 
they  had  returned,  as  was  reasonable,  to  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  desirous  to 
fix  their  residence  with  them,  as  partakers  of 
their  lands  and  honours.  The  Lacedemonians 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  receive  them 
upon  their  own  tenns ;  and  they  were  induced 
to  this  as  well  from  other  considerations,  as 
because  the  Tyndaridse'*  had  sailed  in  the  Argo ; 
they  accordmgly  admitted  the  Minyae  among 
them,  assigned  them  lands,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  tribes.  The  Minyse  in  re- 
turn parted  with  the  women  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Lemnos,  and  connected  them- 
selves in  marriage  with  others. 

CXLVL  In  a  very  short  time  these  Minye 
became  distinguished  for  their  intemperance, 
making  themselves  not  only  dangerous  from 
their  ambition,  but  odious  by  their  vices.  The 
Lacedaemonians  conceived  their  enormities 
worthy  of  death,  and  accordingly  cast  them  in- 
to prison :  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  (peo- 
ple always  inflict  capital  punishments  by  night, 
never  by  day.  When  things  were  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  daughters  of 
the  principal  citizens,  solicited  permission  to 
visit  their  husbands  in  confinement;  as  no 
stratagem  was  suspected,  this  was  granted. 
The  wives  of  the  Min3r8e"  accordingly  entered 


sacred  to  Bacchus,  for  here,  according 
virgins  acted  the  Bacchanal  in  his 


antiquity ;  it 
to  Virgil,  the 
honour  :» 

Vfarglnlbw  Bsochata  haemoi* 
Tajgcta. 

Its  dogs  ara  also  mentioned  by  Virgil,— Taygetiqne  ea. 
nes;' though  perhaps  tUa  may  poetically  be  used  for 
Spartan  dogs.— 7. 

10  T^iMlartAv.  3— Castor  and  Pollux,  so  called  from 
Tyndarus,  the  husband  of  their  mother  Leda<— r. 

]  1  The  umwf  of  the  3fti>ytf.>.Tbia  story  to  related  at 
some  length  by  Valerius  Maximna,  book  iv.  chap.  6,  in 
which  he  treats  of  conjugal  affliction.  The  same  author 
tella  us  of  Hipsioratea,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mithridates, 
who  to  gratify  her  husband,  assumed  and  constantly  wore 
the  habit  of  a  man.— r. 
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the  prison,  and  excfaanged  drenes  with  their 
huBbends :  by  this  artifice  they  effected  their 
escape,  and  again  took  refuge  on  Taygetus. 

CXLVII.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Theras,  *  the  son  of  Autesion,  was  sent  from 
Lacedsemon  to  eslmbUsh  a  colony :  Aotesion 
was  the  son  of  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Tber- 
sander,  great-grandson  of  Polynices.  This 
Theras  was  of  the  Cadmean  fiunily,  unde  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Prodea,  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus :  during  the  minority  of  his  nephews 
the  regency  of  Sparta  was  confided  to  him. 
When  his  sister's  sons  grew  up,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resign  his  power,  he  was  little  inclined 
to  acknowledge  superiority  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  ezevdse  it ;  he  therefore  refused 
to  remain  in  Sparta,  but  determined  to  join  his 
relations.  In  the  island  now  called  Thera,  but 
formerly  Callista,  the  posterity  of  MemUiares, 
son  of  PcBciles '  the  Pbenician, resided;  to  this 
place  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  was  driren, 
when  in  search  of  Europa;  and  either  from 
partiidity  to  the  country,  or  from  prejudice  of 
one  kind  or  other,  he  left  there,  among  other 
Phenicians,  Membliares  '  his  relation.  These 
men  inhabited  the  island  of  Callista  eight  years 
before  Theras  arrived  from  Laoedeemon. 

CXLVIII.  To  this  people  Theras  came, 
with  a  select  number  from  the  different  Spartan 
tribes :  he  had  no  hostile  views,  buta  sincere  wish 
to  dwell  with  them  on  terms  of  amity.  The 
Minyee  having  escaped  from  prison,  and  taken 
refuge  on  mount  Taygetus,  the  Lacedanonians 
were  still  determined  to  put  them  to  death; 
Theras,  however,  interceded  in  their  behalf, 
and  engaged  to  prevail  on  them  to  quit  their  si- 
tuation. His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  acGord- 

'  1  Tkeras.y-TtiiB  petsonage  was  tlM  sixth  deaoendant 
fnnn  CEdlpua,  and  tho  tenth  from  Cadoras.— See  CalU- 
machoB,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  ▼.  & 

9  PowtlM]— M.  Larcher  makes  no  scruple  of  trans, 
latinir  this  Prodes ;  and  In  a  very  elaborate  note  at- 
tempts  to  establish  his  opinion,  tliat  this  must  be  an  abbre- 
viation  for  Patrodes ;  bat  as,  by  the  oonfe8si<m  of  this  in- 
genious and  learned  FyenchnAn,  tbe  anthorities  of  Hero- 
dotos,  Faosanias,  ApoUodoms,  and  Porphyry,  are  against 
the  reading,  even  of  Prodes  for  FtteUes,  It  lun  too  mudi 
the  appearance  of  sacrifldng  plaUi  sense  and  probability  at 
thestefneaof  pn^ttdioeaiid  system,  ftv  me  to  adopt  it 


3  JI«MMareiL>-.Paa8anlaa  dillers  trauk  Hcrodotns  in 
Ms  account  of  the  descent  of  Membliares  i  he  represents 
liim  as  a  man  of  rnj  mean  origin :  to  mark  these  littie 
deviations,  may  not  periiaps  be  of  consequeDce  to  the  gen. 
erality  of  BngUsh  readers,  bnt  none  surely  will  be  dls. 
pleased  at  being'  Informed,  where.  If  they  think  proper, 
they  may  compare  what  different  authors  have  said  upon 
the  Mune  aol^lect— 7. 


ingly  with  three  vessels  of  thirty  can,  be  i 
to  join  the  descendants  of  MemUiaftes,  taking 
with  him  only  a  small  nmnber  of  the  BCoyae. 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  had  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Paroreats,  and  the  Caacona,  and 
expelled  them  finom  their  country;  dividing 
themselves  afterwards  into  six  bodies^  tfaey  bmh 
the  same  number  of  towns,  namely,  Lepreus, 
Msgisttts,  ThrixBs,  Pyigus,  Epius,  and  Nodi, 
us :  of  these,  the  greater  part  have  in  my  tine 
been  destroyed  by  the  Eleana.— The  island  be- 
fore menrioned  is  called  Theras,  from  the  naaie 
of  its  founder. 

CXLIX.  The  son  of  Theras  refusii^  to 
sail  with  him,  his  father  lefl  him,  as  he  hims^ 
observed,  a  sheep  amongst  wolves  ;  from  whidi 
saying  the  young  man  got  the  name  of  Oiolr- 
cus,  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  Oiolycns 
had  a  son  named  .Mgeua,  who  gave  his  nune  to 
the  iEjgidie,  a  considersble  Spartan  tribe,  who, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  leaving  no  pos- 
terity  behind  them,  built,  by  the  directum  of 
the  oracle,  a  shrine  to  the  Furies*  of  Laius and 


4  Tke  Fkrie*.^Vnni  a  Tiew  to  the  1 
amusement  of  the  English  reader,  I  sulgain  a  frw  par- 
tSeuIars  concerning  the  furies. 

They  were  three  in  number,  tlie  dangfaters  of  Nigbt  and 
Adieron :  some  hare  added  a  f oorth  ;  th«ir  namrs, 
Alecto,  TIsiphone,  and  Megisra;  their  reaideiiM  In  the 
infernal  regions;  tlieir  office  to  torment  the  wicked. 

Thdy  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  flnt  of  aB  by 
Orestes,  when  acquitted  by  the  Areopagltes  of  a 
.Sschylus  was  the  first  person  who  reprcocntert  1 
haying  snakes  Instead  of  liair.  Their  naaae  iu  1 
was  Dine,  from  the  Greek  word  Aumu,  |ransp(Miii^c  te 
r :  on  earth  tliey  were  called  Furiv  and  Eaoacaides ; 
their  name  in  the  regions  below  was  Stygise  Caaoa.  The 
ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  aboaad  wiU 
passagen  descripttve  of  their  attributes  and  inflocBiee :  the 
following  animated  apostrophe  to  than  is  from  MjbAj^ 
lus.-*.Mr  Fotterl  version : 

SMihtegrMrtnwp, 

SiMp  baa  oppicM'd  tbcm,  and  thalr  InflMI  ia|a 

Shall  Chil.— Qrlm-TiMsad  b«(ct,gi«vn  old 

In  loaihcd  Tlisinlty :  nor  god  nor  man 

Appfoach'd  thdT  b*d,  nor  aavaff*  of  the  vilda ; 

For  Um7  ««•  bora  te  mbchIcA,  and  (halt  haiBala 

In  drMi7  darknoH,  'aiMa  tha  yawnta^  fmUb 

or  TartanM  banaaih,  by  men  abhanVI, 

And  by  tb«  Olynpiaa  Rodi. 

After  giving  the  above  quotation  from  iEschylas,  ft 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  three  wImmb  I 
have  spediled  by  name,  were  only  the  three  principal,  or 
supreme  of  many  furies.  Here  the  furies  of  lalns  and 
(Edipus  are  mentioned,  because  particular  foriea  •wtrt, 
as  It  seems,  suppoaed  ready  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
every  individoal; 

Tbaa  may  th'  Erlanyi  of  thy  aoiia  daMnry. 

JTurffh  MaiM,        PMter,  15t». 

Or  the  manes  themselves  became  furies  for  that  p 
Their  riiadet  ihall  pour  ttialr  Tanfflaaoawi  thy  bead. 

Ih,  UtaBL 

Orestes  In  his  madness  calls  Electra  one  of  hiafarlee  i 
that  is,  one  of  those  wliich  attended  to  Unmeathfaa; 
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€Bdipti8 ;  this  sueoeeded  to  their  wish.  A  dr- 
cumatanoe  similar  to  this  happened  afterwards 
in  the  islaod  of  Then,  to  the  descendants  of 
this  tribe. 

CL.  Thus  far  the  accounts  of  the  IjusediB- 
moniaas  and  Thereans  agree;  what  follows,  is 
related  on  the  authority  of  the  hitter  only : — 
Grinus,  son  of  iBsanias,  and  descended  from 
the  abore  Theras,  was  prince  of  the  island ;  he 
went  to  Delphi,  carrying  with  him  a  hecatomb 
for  sacrifioe,  and  accompanied,  amongst  others 
of  his  citizens,  by  fiattus,  the  son  of  Polym- 
nestus,  of  the  €unlly  of  Euthymus  a  Minyan ; 
Grinus,  consulting  the  orsde  about  something 
of  a  different  nature,  was  commanded  by  the 
Pythian  to  build  a  city  in  Libya.  •'  I,"  replied 
the  prince,  *'am  too  old  and  too  infirm  for  such 
an  undertaking;  suffer  it  to  devolve  on  some 
of  these  younger  persons  who  accompany  me ;" 
at  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Battus.  On 
their  return  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  in- 
junction of  die  oracle,  being  both  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  Libya,  and  not  caring  to  send 
from  them  a  colony  on  so  precarious  an  adven- 
ture. 

CLI.  For  seven  years  after  the  above  event, 
it  never  rained  in  Thera;  in  consequence  of 
which  every  tree  in  the  place  perished,  except 
one.  The  inhabitants  consulted  the  oracle, 
when  the  sending  a  colony  to  Libsra  was  again 
recommended  by  the  Pythian :  as  therefore  no 
alternative  remaned,  they  sent  some  emissaries 
into  Crete,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  natives 
or  strangera  residing  amongst  them  had  ever 
visited  Libya.  The  persons  employed  on  this 
occasion,  after  going  over  the  whole  ishmd,  came 
at  length  to  the  city  Itanus,*  where  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  certain  dyer  of  purple,  whose 
name  was  Corobius ;  this  man  informed  them, 
that  he  was  once  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 
Libya,  and  had  landed  there,  on  die  island  of 
Platea ;  they  therefore  bargained  with  him  tor 
a  certain  sum,  to  accompany  them  to  Thera. 
Very  few  were  induced  to  leave  Thera  upon 
this  business ;  they  who  did  go  were  conducted 
by  Corobius,  who  was  left  upon  the  ishmd  he 


or.  Id  BM  g»;  I  know  thM  who  thov  art. 
One  otmjf  ftiriei,  and  thoa  grapplcat  with  m*. 
To  whM  me  Into  Tattaraw— Avaiial  i 

It  Standi  St  present  in  the  venkm  Oke  ftirles ;  wldch  is 


5  jOMwil-flonie  of  the  dlcHonsries  Inforai  m,  that 
thb  pteoe  it  now  cnUed  Paleo-Castro ;  Mit  Semry,  to  V^ 
Lettcts.en  Qreeee,  remarks,  that  the  modem  .Greeks 
fire  thb  name  to  all  ancient  plaeea.— r, 


had  described,  with  provisions  for  some  months; 
the  rest  of  the  party  made  their  way  back  by  sea 
as  expedidously  as  possible,  to  acquaint  the 
Thereans  with  the  event, 

CLIL  By  dieir  omitdiig  to  return  at  the 
time  appointed,  Corobius  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress ;  it  him>pened,  however,  that  a 
Samian  vessel,  whose  commander's  name  was 
Cokeus,  was,  in  its  course  towards  Egypt,  driven 
upon  the  island  of  Pktea;  these  Samians, 
hearing  the  story  of  Corobius,  left  him  provi^ 
sions  for  a  twelvemonth.  On  leaving  this 
ishmd,  with  a  wish  to  go  to  Egypt,  the  winds 
compelled  them  to  take  their  course  westward, 
and  continuing  without  intermission,  carried 
them  beyond  the  Coliunns  of  Hercules,  till,  as 
it  should  seem  by  somewhat  more  than  hu- 
man interposidon,  they  arrived  at  Tarteesus. ' 
As  this  was  a  port  then  but  litde  known,  their 
voyage  ultimately  proved  very  advantageous ;  so 
that,  excepting  Sostrates,  with  whom  there  can 
be  no  compeddon,  no  Greeks  were  ever  before 
so  fortunate  in  any  commercial  undertaking. 
With  six  talents,  which  was  a  tenth  part  of 
what  they  gained,  the  Samians  made  a  brazen 
vase,  in  the  shape  of  an  Aigolic  goblet,  round 
the  brim  of  which  the  heads  of  griflSns  *  wero 
regularly  disposed :  this  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  it  is  supported  by  three 
colossal  figures,  seven  cubits  high,  resting  on 
their  knees.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
particular  intimacy,  which  afterwards  subsisted 
between  the  Samians  and  the  people  of  Cyrene 
and  Thenu 

CLIII.  The  Thereans,  having  left  Coro- 
bius behind,  returned,  and  informed  their  coun- 
trymen that  they  had  made  a  setderoent  in  an 
island  bdonging  to  Libya:  they,  in  consequence, 
determined  that  from  each  of  their  seven  cities 
a  select  number  should  be  sent,  and  that  if  these 
happened  to  be  brothers,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  should  go ;  and  that  finally, 

6  7brtefnui3— This  place  il  called  bj  Ptolemy,  Cartela, 
and  iB  seen  in  D'AnviUe'e  maps  nnder  that  Mme^  at  the 
eptrance  of  the  Mediterranean :  mention  is  made  in  Ovid 
of  Taitessia  lltora.— 7*. 

7  Gtijlns.y-^ln  a  former  note  upon  this  word  I  ne- 
gieded  to  tafonn  the  reader,  that  in  Sir  Tlumas  Browne 
Vnlffar  &Ton  thera  la  a  chapter  upon  the  aabject  of 
grilBns,v«ryeiBioQsaadentertalntair,  p.l4flL  This  an. 
thor  satisAictorily  explains  the  Oreek  word  Tfi^,  or 
Orype,  to  mean  no  more  than  a  perticalar  kind  of  eagio 
or  vnltore  :  being  coraponnded  of  a  lion  and  an  eegie,  it 
is  a  happy  emblem  of  raloar  and  magnaidmity,  and  there- 
fore  applicafele  toVprinces,  generals,  &c  j  and  from  this 
it  b  borne  in  the  coat  of  anna  of  many  noble  families  in 
Eorope.— r. 
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BattuB  should  be  their  prince  and  leader ;  they 
sent  accordingly  to  Platea  two  ships  of  fif^ 
oars. 

CLIV.  With  this  account,  as  given  by  the 
Thereans,  the  Cyreneans  agree,  except  in  what 
relates  to  Battus ;  here  they  differ  exceedingly, 
and  tell,  in  contradiction,  the  following  history: 
— There  is  a  town  in  Crete,  named  Oaxus, 
where  Etearchus  was  once  king;  having  lost 
his  wife,  by  whom*^  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Phronima,  he  married  a  second  time:  no  sooner 
did  his  last  wife  take  possession  of  his  bouse, 
than  she  proved  herself  to  Phronima  a  real  step- 
mother. Not  content  with  injuring  her  by 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment,  she 
at  length  upbraided  her  with  being  unchaste, 
and  persuaded  her  husband  to  believe  so. 
Deluded  by  the  artifice  of  his  wife,  he  perpe- 
trated the  following  act  of  barbarity  against  his 
daughter:  there  \i'as  at  Oaxus  a  merchant  of 
Thera,  whose  name  was  Themison ;  of  him, 
after  showing  him  the  usual  rites  of  hospitality^ 
he  exacted  an  oath  that  he  would  comply  with 
whatever  he  should  require ;  having  done  this, 
he  delivered  him  his  daughter,  ordering  him  to 
throw  her  into  the  sea.  Themison  reflected 
with  unfeigned  sorrow  on  the  artifice  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  and  the  obligation 
imposed ;  he  determined,  however,  what  to  do : 
he  took  the  damsel,  and  having  sailed  to  some 
distance  from  land,  to  fulfil  his  oath,  secured  a 
rope  about  her,  and  plunged  her  into  the  sea ; 
but  he  immediately  took  her  out  again,  and  car- 
ried her  to  Thera. 

CLV.  Here  Polymnestus,  a  Thereanof  some 
importance,  took  Phronima  to  be  his  concubine, 
and  after  a  certain  time  had  by  her  a  son,  remark- 
able for  his  shrill  and  stammering  voice :  his 
name,  as  the  Thereans  and  Cyreneans  assert, 
was  Battus,*  but  I  think  it  was  something  else. 
He  was  not,  I  think,  called  Battus  till  after  his 
arrival  in  Libya ;  he  was  then  so  named,  either 
on  account  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  or  from 
the  subsequent  dignity  which  he  attained. 
Battus,  in  the  Libyan  tongue,  signifies  a  prince ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  Pythian,  foreseeing 

1  Ifattuff.]— Battus,  aoeordlngto  HosfcUas,  alaoiigiii- 
ftm,  in  the  Lib  jan  tongiia,  a  king :  from  thii  peraon,  and 
bif  defect  of  pronunciation,  ooniea,  aooording  to  Snidas, 
the  word  B«rrfl<i{i/r,  to  etammer.  There  waa  also  an 
ancient  foolish  poet  of  thia  name,  from  whom,  aofaording 
to  tlio  same  antliority,  B»rT$X^m  aignifled  an  unmeaning 
redundance  of  expreision.  Neither  must  the  Battus  here 
mentioned  be  confounded  with  the  Battus  whom  Mercury 
tamed  into  a  directkin-poat,  and  whose  story  is  so  well 
toldbyOvid.-r. 


he  was  to  reign  in  Libya,  disttnguidied  bin  br 
this  African  title.  As  soon  as  be  grew  op  he 
went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  cooceni:^ 
the  imperfection  of  his  voice :  the  answet  he 
received  was  this : 

Hence,  BattnsI  of  your  vofae  Inqaire  im»  aaiv; 
Bat  found  a  city  on  the  libyan  ahorv. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  she  had  said  in  Greek 
'<  Inquire  no  more,  O  king,  Gonceming  yoK 
voice."  To  this  Battus  replied,  **  O  kin^. ! 
came  to  you  on  account  of  my  infirmity  ot 
tongue;  you  in  return,  impose  upon  mean  irods- 
taking  which  is  impossible :  for  how  can  I,  wio  , 
have  neither  forces  nor  money,  establish  aooker 
in  Libya?"  He  could  not,  however,  obak 
any  other  answer,  which,  when  he  found  to  br 
the  case,  he  returned  to  Thera. 

CLVL  Not  long  afterwards,  he,  with  tfe 
rest  of  the  Thereans,  were  visited  by  many  and 
great  calamities ;  and  not  knowing  to  what  camt 
they  should  impute  them,  they  sent  to  DeipkL 
to  consult  the  orade  on  the  subject.  The 
Pythian  informed  them,  that  if  they  would  ecC 
onize  Gyrene  in  Libya,  under  the  condoct  of 
Battus,  things  would  certainly  go  better  witk 
them  :  they  accordingly  despatched  Battus  to 
accomplish  this,  with  two  fifty-oared  vessel 
These  men  acting  from  compulsion,  set  su. 
for  Libya,  but  soon  returned  to  Thera;  bat  the 
Thereans  forcibly  preventing  their  landinr, 
ordered  them  to  return  from  whence  they  oudcl 
Thus  circumstanced,  they  again  set  sail,  aad 
founded  a  city  in  an  island  contiguous  to  Libp, 
called,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  Plates  ;■  tki$ 
city  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  that  in  whack 
the  Cyreneans  now  reside. 

CLV  1 1.  They  continued  in  this  place  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  but  finding  their  ill  for- 
time  still  pursue  them,  they  again  sailed  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  orade.  leaving  oolj 
one  of  their  party  behind  them:  when  thej 
desired  to  know  why,  having  established  them- 
selves in  Libya,  they  had  experienced  no  favour- 
able  reverse  of  fortune,  the  Pythian  made  tbea 
this  answer  :— 

Know'st  thou  then  Libya  better  than  the  g«d, 
Whose  fertile  shores  thy  feet  hare  nero-  tn»d  • 


2  Pfotoa}— Tills  name  is  written  also  P^kidtwi:  Stcphs. 
nns  Byxantinos  has  it  both  in  that  fonn,  and  also  Ptattm 
or  Plateia.  Pliny  speaks  of  three  Plaien  and  a  Ph$i 
off  the  coast  <tf  lYoas ;  bat  they  mast  have  been  very 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  have  not  been  n>entioaed  by  aay 
other  author.  ThebesteditioBBof  HerodotaaresidPfaAv 
here;  but  I  anspeci  Piaieia  to  be  right,  Idr  Srylsx  htt  s 
so  as  well  as  Stephanos.— The  plaoe  of  the  rrlehrahd 
batUe  in  B«eotia  was  Flatms 
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He  who  hM  well  explored  them  thus  replies ; 
I  can  hot  wonder  at  a  man  so  wise! 

On  hearing  this,  Battus,  and  they  who  were 
with  him,  again  returned;  for  the  deity  still 
persevered  in  requiring  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  Libya,  where  they  had  not  yet  been  : 
touching,  therefore,  at  Platea,  they  took  on 
board  him  whom  they  had  left,  and  established 
their  colony  in  Libya  itself.  The  place  they 
selected  was  -  Aziris,  immediately  opposite  to 
where  they  had  before  resided;  two  sides  of 
which  were  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  range  of  hiUs, 
and  a  third  agreeably  watered  by  a  river. 

CLV III.  At  this  place  they  continued  six 
years  ;  when  at  the  desire  of  the  Libyans,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  a  better  situation, 
they  removed.  The  Libyans  accordingly  became 
their  guides,  and  had  so  concerted  the  matter, 
as  to  take  care  that  the  Greeks  should  pass 
through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  country 
by  night :  the  direction  they  took  was  westward, 
the  name  of  the  country  they  were  not  permitted 
to  see  was  Irasa." — They  came  at  length  to  what 
is  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo:* — <*  Men  of 
Greece,'*  said  the  Libyans,  **  the  heavens  are 
here  opened  to  you,  and  here  it  will  be  proper 
for  you  to  reside." 

CLIX.  During  the  life  of  Battus,  who 
reigned  forty  years,  and  under  Arcesilaus  his 
son,  who  reigned  sixteen,  the  Cyreneans  re- 
mained in  this  colony  without  any  alteration 
with  respect  to  their  numbers :  but  under  their 
third  prince,  who  was  also  called  Battus,  and 
who  was  Bumamed  the  Happy,  the  Pythian,  by 
her  declarations,  excited  a  general  propensity  in 
the  Greeks  to  migrate  to  Libya,  and  join  them- 
selves  to  the  Cyreneans.  The  Cyreneans,  indeed, 
had  invited  them  to  a  share  of  their  possessions, 
but  the  oracle  had  also  thus  expressed  itself: 
Who  seeks  not  Libya  tlU  the  lands  are  shared, 
I^t  him  for  sad  repentance  be  prepared. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  in  great  numbers,  set- 
tled themselves  at  Cyrene.  The  neighbouring 
Libyans  with  their  king  Adicran,  seeing  them- 

3  /ram.3— The  reader  is  referred  to  the  fdlowlng  note 
of  Jortin  on  this  pbu» : 

Milton  writes  ttlraasa: 

A»  when  earth't  too,  AatmuB  (to  compsve 
Small  ihlngt  with  gxeatMl)  In  Iniw  tirov* 
With  Jvn'9  AleidM. 
Pindar  mentions  this  phice.  Pith.  ix.  bat  ho  writes  it 
yfith  a  double  t.    In  Herodotns,  Irasa  is  the  name  of  a 
place ;  fat  Pindar,  and  his  scholiast,  the  name  of  a  towa 

4  Fountain  of  Apottcy-The  name  of  this  fountain  was 
Ctts,  from  which  the  town  of  Cyreno  had  afterwards  its 
*>a>ne.  Herodotos  calls  it» in  the  subsequent  paragraph, 
1'licKtis ;  but  there  were  probably  many  foontains  in  this 
placc-IordWr. 


selves  injuriously  deprived  of  a  consideiable 
part  of  their  lands,  and  exposed  to  imich  insult- 
ing treatment,  made  a  tender  of  themselves  and 
their  country  to  Apries,  sovereign  of  Egypt : 
this  prince  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
Egyptians,  and  sent  them  to  attack  Cyrene. 
The  Cyreneans  drew  themselves  up  at  Irasa, 
near  the  fountain  Thestis,  and  in  a  fixed  battle 
routed  the  Egyptians,  who,  till  now,  from  their 
ignorance,  had  despised  the  Grecian  power. 
The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  very  few  of  the 
Egyptians  returned  to  their  country ;  they  were 
on  this  account  so  exasperated  against  Apries, 
that  tSey  revolted  from  his  authority. 

CLX.  Arcesilaus,  the  son  of  this  Battus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  was  at  first  engag- 
ed in  some  contest  with  his  brothers,  but  they 
removed  themselves  from  him  to  another  part 
of  Libya,  where,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
founded  a  city.  They  called  it  Barce,  which 
name  it  still  reuuns.  Whilst  they  were  employed 
upon  this  business,  they  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  Libyans  against  the  Cyreneans.  Arcesilaus 
without  hesitation  commenced  hostilities  both 
against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him, 
and  agdinst  the  Africans  who  had  received 
them;  intimidated  by  which,  these  latter  fled 
to  their  countrymen,  who  were  situated  mora 
to  the  east  Arcesilaus  persevered  in  pursuing 
them  till  he  arrived  at  Leucon,  and  here  the 
Libyans  discovered  an  inclination  to  try  the 
event  of  a  battle.  They  accordingly  engaged, 
and  the  Cyreneans  were  so  effectuidly  routed, 
that  seven  thousand  of  their  men  in  arms  fell  in 
the  field.  Arcesilaus,  after  this  calamity,  fell 
sick,  and  was  strangled  by  his  brother  Aliar- 
chus,  whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  some  medicine. 
The  wife  of  Areesilaus,  whose  name  was 
Eryxo,*  revenged  by  some  stratagem  on  his 
murderer,  the  death  of  her  husband. 

CLXL  Arcesilaus  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  his  son  Battus,  a  boy  who  was 
lame,  and  had  otherwise  an  infirmity  in  his  feet. 
The  Cyreneans,  afflicted  by  their  recent  cala^ 
mities,  sent  to  Delphi,  desiring  to  know  what 
system  of  life  would  most  effectually  secure 
their  tranquillity.  The  Pythian  in  reply,  re- 
commended them  to  procure  from  Mantinea^ 

5  ZryjTo.  3— The  story  is  related  at  considerable  length 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Womea 
Instead  of  Allarrhus,  he  reads  Learchusj  the  woman  he 
calls  Eryxene ;  and  the  murderer  he  supposes  to  have 
been  not  the  brother,  but  the  friend  of  Arcesilans.— r. 

6  Afon/inea.]— This  place  became  celebrated  by  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  great  Thebau  general,  who 
was  here  slaia— r. 
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'  in  Arcadia,  some  on«  to  compose  their  distur- 
bances. Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the 
Cyreneans,  the  Mantineans  sent  them  Demon- 
asc,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  Arriving  at  Gyrene,  his  first 
care  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
afiairs ;  he  then  divided  die  people  into  three 
distinct  tribes:  the  first  comprehended  the 
Thereans  and  their  neighbours;  the  second 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Cretans ;  the  third  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  He  assigned  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  with  some  distinct  pri- 
vileges, to  Battus ;  but  all  the  other  advantages 
which  the  kings  had  before  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, he  gave  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

CLXIL  Things  remained  in  this  situation 
during  the  life  of  Battus :  but  in  the  time  of 
his  son,  an  ambitious  struggle  for  power  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disturbances.  Arcesilaus, 
son  of  the  kune  Battus,  by  Pheretime^  refiised 
to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  Demonaz  the 
Mantinean,  and  demanded  to  be  restored  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  A  great  tumult 
was  excited,  but  the  consequence  was,  that 
Aioesilaus  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Samoa,  whilst  his  mother  Pheretime  fled  to 
Solamis  in  Cyprus.  Euelthon  had  at  this  time 
the  government  of  Salamis  :  the  same  person 
who  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  most  beautiiid  cen- 
ser,  now  deposited  in  the  Corinthian  treasury. 
To  him  Pheretime  made  application,  entreating 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  Gyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  her  and  her  son.  He  made 
her  many  presents,  but  refused  to  assist  her 
with  an  army.  Pheretime  accepted  his  liber- 
ality  with  thanks,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  his  assisting  her  with  forces  would  be 
much  more  honourable.  Upon  her  persevering 
in  this  request,  after  every  present  she  received, 
Euelthon  was  at  length  induced  to  send  her  a 
gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with  wool ;  observing, 
that  for  a  woman  this  was  a  more  suitable  pre- 
sent than  an  army. 

GLXIII.  In  the  meantime  Arcesilaus  was 
indefatigable  at  Samos ;  by  promising  a  division 
of  lands  he  aasemUed  a  numerous  army :  be 
then  saUcd  to  Delphi,  to  make  inquiry  ooneem- 
ing  the  event  of  his  return.  The  Pythian 
made  him  this  answer :  «  To  four  Batti,*  and 

1  To  four  JaM'.l— Acrordiog  to  the  schoUatt  on  Pin. 
dar,  the  Battlades  rvigned  at  C  jrene  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  yean.  Battus,  son  of  the  last  of  these,  endea. 
roared  to  assome  the  gnvemmcnt,  bat  tite  Cyreneana 
drore  liioi  from  their  countiTt  and  he  retired  to  the  Hes- 
perldea,  where  he  finished  his  daya.— XorcA^. 


to  as  many  of  the  name  of  ArcenlaRtt,  ApoBi 
has  granted  the  dominion  of  Gyrene.  B^oad 
these  eight  generations  the  dcitjr  fortiids  em 
the  attempt  to  reign :  to  you  it  is  reeoamwDM 
to  return,  and  live  tranquilly  at  honae.  IF  ym 
happen  to  find  a  furnace  filled  witli  eattha 
vessels,  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  baked,  lai 
throw  them  into  the  air:  if  you  set  fire  to  Che 
furnace,  beware  of  entering  a  plaee  aomiinided 
by  water.  If  you  disregard  this  iBjulKtioi^ 
you  will  perish  yourself,  as  will  also  a  verr 
beautiful  bull." 

CLXIV.  The  Pythian  made  this  reply  t» 
Arcesilaus:  he,  however,  returned  to  Cyveae 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised  at  Sames ;  sad 
having  recovered  his  authority,  thoii^glit  no  msre 
of  the  oracle.  He  proceeded  to  iaadtafe  a 
persecution  against  those  who,  taking  op  aaa 
against  him,  had  compelled  him  to  fly.  Soei« 
of  these  sought  and  found  a  Tsih^  in  eiile, 
othera  were  taken  into  custody  and  sent  to 
Cyprus,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  desik 
These  the  Cnidians  delivered,  for  tiiey  too^ei 
at  their  island  in  their  passage,  and  tiiey  woe 
afterwards  transported  to  Them :  a  nmnbcrof 
them  fled  to  a  large  tower,  the  property  cL  a 
individual  named  Aglomachns,  but  Arceaflaos 
destroyed  them,  tower  and  all,  by  fire.  No 
sooner  had  he  perpetrated  this  deed  tkan  he 
remembered  the  declaration  of  the  omde,  wlw^ 
forbade  him  to  set  fire  to  a  fiimaoe  filled  with 
earthen  vessels :  fearing  therefore  to  suffer  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  retired  firom  Cyreae, 
which  place  he  considered  as  aurronndsd  by 
water.  He  had  married  a  relation,  tlie  dsi^ 
ter  of  Ahudr,  king  of  Barce,  to  him  tiicrefoie 
he  went :  but  upon  his  appearing  in  public^  the 
Barceans,  in  conjunction  with  some  Cyreneaa 
fugitives,  put  him  to  death,  togetlier  with 
Alazir  his  fath6r-in.law.  Such  was  the  free 
of  Arcesilaus,  he  having,  dengnedly  or  from 
accident,  violated  the  injunctions  of  die  orede. 

CLXV.  Whilst  the  son  was  thus  hastening 
his  destiny  at  Barce,  Pheretime,'  his  mother, 
enjoyed  at  Gyrene  the  supreme  authority :  and 
amongst  other  regal  acts  presided  in  the  senate. 
But  as  soonjv  she  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  AroesUaus,  she  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt  Her  son  had  some  claims  upon  the 
libcoality  of  Gambyses,  son  of  Gyms ;  he  had 
delivered  Gyrene  into  hb  power,  and  paid  him 
tribute.     On  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  presenu 


2  PAtfr««M«.>-See  this  story  weU  related  ia  ttMrSfr*. 
tagemata  of  FOlywms,  bo<&  viiL  c  47 
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ed  herself  before  Aryandes  in  the  character  of 
a  suppliant,  and  besought  him  to  revenge  her 
cause,  pretending  that  her  son  had  lost  his  life, 
merely  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Medes. 

CLXVL  This  Aryandes  had  been  appoint- 
ed prefect  of  £gypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  after- 
wards, presuming  to  rival  Darius,  he  was  by 
him  put  to  death.  He  had  heard,  and  indeed 
he  had  seen,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave 
some  monument  of  himself  which  should  ex- 
ceed all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  He 
thought  proper  to  attempt  somewhat  similar, 
but  it  cost  him  his  life.— Darius  had  issued  a 
coin  '  of  the  very  purest  gold :  the  prsfect  of 
Egypt  issued  one  of  the  purest  silver,  and 
called  it  an  Aryandic.  It  may  still  be  seen, 
and  is  much  admired  for  its  purity.  Darius 
hearing  of  this,  condemned  him  to  death,  pre- 
tending that  he  rebelled  against  him. 

CLXVIL  At  this  time  Aryandes,  taking 
compassion  on  Pheretime,  delivered  to  her 
command  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Egypt. 
To  Amasis,  a  Maraphian,  he  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  army;  and  Badre,  a  Pasar- 
gadian*  by  birth,  had  the  direction  of  the  fieet. 

3  Dariut  had  i$nted  a  coin.'}—"  About  the  Mine  time 
•eem  to  hare  been  coined  these  famous  pieces  of  gold 
called  DsricB,  wUdk  by  reason  of  their  fineness  were  for 
several  ages  preferred  before  all.  otiier  coin  throughout 
the  east;  for  we  are  told  that  the  author  of  this  coin 
was  not  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  some  have  Imagined,  but 
a  more  andent  Darius.  But  there  Is  no  andenter  Darius 
mentioned  to  have  reigned  in  the  east,  excepting  only 
this  Dallas  whom  the  Saiptnre  calls  Darius  the  He> 
^Imi  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  he  was  the  au^ 
thor  of  this  coin,  and  that  during  the  two  years  that  he 
reigned  at  Babylon,  while  Cyras  was  absent  on  his 
Syrian,  E^ptian,  and  other  expeditions,  he  caused  it  to 
be  made  there  out  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which 
bad  been  brought  thither  into  the  treasury ;  from  henoe 
it  became  dispersed  all  over  the  east,  and  also  into  Greece, 
where  it  was  of  great  reputation;  according  to  Dr 
BeriMrd,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas,  but  the  fineness  added  much  mora  to  its  value ; 
for  it  was  in  a  manner  all  of  pure  gold,  having  none, 
or  at  least  very  Uttle  alloy  hi  it;  and  therefore  may  be 
well  reckoned,  as  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  now 
■tai^  with  us,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of  our 
money.  In  those  parts  of  the  Scripture  whidi  wen 
written  after  the  Babyk>ni8h  captivity,  these  pieoee  are 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adarkonim;  and  in  the 
TabnodistB,  by  the  name  of  Darkoneth,  both  from  the 
Greek  A«{«mi,  Darics.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  those  pieces  of  gold  which  were  afterwards  coined  of 
the  same  weight  and  value  by  the  soooeeding  kings,  not 
only  of  the  Persian  but  also  of  the  Macedonian  nee, 
were  all  called  Darics,  from  the  Darius  who  was  the 
first  author  of  them.  And  there  were  either  wholeDnrics 
or  hal£.Daric8,  as  with  us  there  are  guineas  and  half- 
guineaa.*'— Prttftfotw. 
1  Pa»argadkm.y^Ttien  was  a  dty  in  Persia  called 


Before  however  they  proceeded  on  any  expo- 
dition,  a  herald  was  despatched  to  Barce,  de- 
manding the  name  of  the  person  who  had  as- 
sassinated Areesilaus.  The  Barceans  replied, 
that  they  were  equally  concerned,  for  he  had 
repeatedly  injured  them  alL  Having  received 
this  answer,  Aryandes  permitted  his  forces  to 
proceed  with  Pheretime. 

CLXVIII.  This  was  the  pretence  with 
Aryandes  for  commencing  hostilities;  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  the 
subjection  of  the  Libyans  in  view.  The  na- 
tions of  Libya  are  many  and  various ;  few  of 
them  had  ever  submitted  to  Darius,  and  most 
of  them  held  him  in  contempt  Beginning 
from  Egypt,  the  Libyans  are  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  order  following. — The  first  are  the 
Adyrmachidae,'  whose  manners  are  in  every 
respect  Egyptian;  their  dress  Libyan.  On 
each  leg  their  wives  wear  a  ring  of  brass. 
They  suffer  their  iiair  to  grow ;  if  they  catch 
any  fleas  upon  their  bodies,  they  first  bite  and 
then  throw  them  away.  They  are  the  only 
people  of  Libya  who  do  this.  It  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  them  to  present  their  daughters  to  the 
king  just  before  their  maniage,*  who  may  en- 


Pasargada,  which  doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  nation 
nf  PasargadeBi  TUs  place  is  now,in  thi  Arabian  tongue, 
called  Databegend. 

5  Adyrmachidee.y^It  is  well  known  tiiat  in  the  age 
which  followed,  the  Greeks  drove  these  Adyrmacliidss 
Into  the  higher  parts  of  libya,  and  took  possession  of 
the  sea-ooast  When,  therefore,  Ptolemy  describes  the 
AdyrmadiidsB  as  inhabiting  the  interior  parts  of  Libya, 
there  is  no  contradiction  betwixt  hb  account  and  that  of 
Herodotus.  The  manners  of  this  people  are  thus  de. 
scribed  by  Herodotus,  and  they  are  thus  mentioned  by 
SiUusItallcus:— 

VtrUloolflr  oontim  catts  ct  fUcsliu  ab  aita 
Emit  AdjnnachldB  u:  lavo  tcgmina  erure ; 
8«d  matitb  skper  |*opuJtt»,  vlctuqac  maligno 
Nub  nllda  trialM  epub*  torrmrar  anna— 

L.  U.  278. 

They  are  agahi  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  book  ix. 
823,884 

fiiiro  flvara  Icium 

Valgw  AdyrmachklK. 

6  Before  their  marriage,y—A  play  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  Is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  this  obscene  and 
unnatural  costooa.  llie  following  note  is  by  Mr  Theo. 
bald  upon  the  "  Custom  of  the  Country.**  Beaumont 
and  Fteteher,  1T7B. 

The  custom  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  phit  of  this 
comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one  time,  as  Bayle  tells  us, 
in  Italy,  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly 
pious  cardinaL  It  b  likewise  generally  imagined  to  have 
obtained  in  SeoUaad  for  a  hmg  tfaae;  and  the  received 
opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Engenlus,  the  third 
king  of  Scotland,  who  began  hb  reign  A.  D.  535»  ordained 
that  the  lord  or  master  should  have  the  first  night's 
lodging  with  every  woman  married  to  Ms  tenant  ur 
Thb  obscene  ordtaMmee  b  supposed  to  hare 
2G 
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joy  the  persons  of  such  88  are  agreeable  to  him 
The  Adynnachidae  occupy  the  country  be- 
Cvreen  Egypt  and  the  Port  of  Pleunos. 

CLXIX.  Next  to  these  are  the  GiligamRise, 
who  dwell  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  ishuid 
of  Aphrodisias.  In  the  midst  of  this  region  is 
the  ishind  of  Platea,  which  the  Cyreneans  colo- 
nized. The  harbour  of  Menelaus  and  Aziris,' 
possessed  also  by  the  Cyreneans,  is  upon  the 
continent  Silphium  '  begins  where  these  ter- 
minate, and  is  continued  from  Platea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Syrtes.'    The  manners  of  these 


been  abrogated  by  Malcolm  the  third,  who  began  hla 
r«jgn  A.  D.  1081,  about  five  years  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  haring  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five 
hondred  years.— See  Blount,  in  his  Law  Dlcttonary,  un. 
der  the  word  Mercheta.  Another  commentator  remarks, 
that  Sir  David  Dalrymple  denies  the  existence  of  this 
custom  in  Sootland.--Judge  Blackstone  is  of  opinion  that 
this  custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  but  that  it  cer- 
tainly  did  in  Scotland. 

1  Axiru.y-See  tiie  hymn  of  Callimadius  to  Apollo, 
verse  60.  where  this  place  is  written  AitXtf. 

Herodotus  in  this  place  speaks  of  two  islands,  in. 
habited  by  the  GiligammoB,  Platea.  and  Aphrodisias ;  it 
in  not  certain  whetiter  the  first  of  these  b  what  Ptolemy 
called  Adonis :  the  second  was  afterwards  named  Lesa, 
and  was,  according  to  Scylax,  a  good  harbour  for  ships. 

The  country  of  the  Oiligammsa  produced  a  species  of 
the  silphium,  called  by  the  Latins  laserpiticum,  from 
which  a  medical  drug  was  exbwted ;  see  Pliny,  Nat 
Hist  ix.  a  "  In  the  country  of  the  Cyrene  (where  the 
best  silphiura  grew)  none  of  late  years  has  been  found, 
the  fisrmers  turning  their  cattle  into  the  places  where  it 
grew :  one  stem  only  has  been  found  in  my  time,  this 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Nero." 

8  5i|pAau»i. 3— Either  M.  Larcher  or  myself  must  be 
grossly  mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
**  The  plant  silphium,*'  says  his  version,  **  begins  in  this 
place  to  be  found,  and  is  continued,"  &c.  This  in  my 
opinion  ntdther  agrees  with  the  context,  nor  is  in  itself 
at  all  probable.  In  various  authors,  mention  la  made  of 
the  Silphii,  and  reference  is  made  by  them  to  this  par. 
ticniar  passage  of  Herodotus.— T. 

3  Syrtes-y-Tha  Great  Syrtes  must  be  here  meant, 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baroe,  and  nearer 
i^ypt  than  the  SmaU  Syrtes.— LorcA^r. 

Tliere  were  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Syrtes,  and  both 
deemed  very  formidable  to  navigators.  Their  nature 
has  never  been  better  described  than  in  the  following 
lines  from  Lucan,  wliich  I  give  the  reader  in  Rowe's 
version. 

When  Dstnn^  lund  the  Ant  fonustko  tried, 

Whm  MM  fkmii  Uadi  the  did  at  fint  divide. 

The  HyitB  aot  quite  ofaea  nor  lead  baneft, 

A  mingled  nut  UBcertain  ttiU  ahc  left  t 

Fer  nor  the  land  vilta  tea  ie  quite  o'craiveed. 

Nor  Unk  the  waten  deep  their  ooij  hed. 

Nee  earth  defends  iu  ■here,  nor  lifta  aloft  its  head : 

The  telle  viih  neither,  and  with  each  coin  plies, 

Dovbttal  and  inacoeaslble  it  lies ; 

Or  •Ui  a  Ma  with  shallows  baak'd  anmnd. 

Or  'lis  a  broken  land  with  waters  drown'd : 

Here  shares  advaaced  o'er  Neptune's  rule  wr  find. 

And  theie  an  InUnd  ocean  lags  behind  ; 

Thus  natural  purpoaa,  by  berwirdesirojcd, 

^s  UMlets  to  hatseir.  and  uaenploytid. 

And  part  ofhev  civailen  atUl  is  void. 


people  nearly  resemble  those  of  their  nei^ 
hours. 

GLXX.  From  the  west  and  imniedtatdy 
next  to  the  Giligammae,  are  the  Asbystae.  They 
are  above  Cyrene,  but  have  no  communicatiim 
with  the  sea-coastSy  which  are  occujMed  by  the 
Cyreneans :  They  are  beyond  all  the  lAhfmm  re- 
markable for  their  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  foor 
horses,  and  in  most  respects  they  in»af:^ty  the 
manners  of  the  Cyreneans. 

CLXXI.  On  the  western  borders  of  this 
people,  dwell  the  Auschisee ;  their  district  cocd- 
mences  above  Barce,  and  is  continued  to  tl» 
sea,  near  the  Euesperides.*  The  Cabales,*  s: 
inconsiderable  nation,  inhabit  towards  the  cnv- 
tre  of  the  Auschiss,  and  extend  theoiselTes  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Tauchira,'  a  town  beloo^i^ 
to  Barce.'  The  Cabales  have  the  same  customi 
as  the  people  beyond  Cyrene. 

CLXXII.    The  powerful  nation  of  tbe 


Perhaps,  when  fint  the  world  and  time  becns» 
Her  swelling  tides  and  plenteons  watsti  taa  ; 
But  looK  cesifininff  on  the  bnmlnir  aonc, 
The  sinking  soM  have  Mt  the  nci^bovabis  ■« 
8UU  by  degiws  we  see  how  they  dew?. 
And  searce  mist  the  ihlnty  sed  of  di^. 
Perhaps,  la  distant  ages  *twlU  be  fbnod. 
When  flitnra  suns  have  ran  the  bumiagr  rvond. 
Thew  Syra shall  all  be  dry  and  •MAKtoonA: 
Small  are  the  depths  their  scanty  wavca  ictaisi. 
And  oaith  grows  dally  esi  the  yieldiiv(  nuin. 

i  Euetperidety^ThiB  dty  was  afterwards  named  Ber. 
euice ;  of  this  appellation  some  vestiges  now  remain,  fir 
the  place  is  caUed  Bemic,  Berbic,  and  by  aoane  Bnir. 

The  fertility  of  the  contiguous  country  gare  rise  te  cli? 
Grecian  fable  of  the  gardens  of  tbe  Hespcridea. 

5  Cabale9.'}-'Ttda  word  is  sometimes  wnttm  'Btucuk*  i 
and  Wesseling  hesitates  what  reading  to  prefer. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Naaamonea,  c.  173,  v 
confirmed  by  PUny,  Nat  Hist  vlL  c.  2 ;  Sifius  Italiras,  L 
406;  Lucan,  ix.  439,  ftc. 

Concerning  their  manner  of  plighting  troth,  c  ITS. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  drmUng  outof  each  other^ta  imadi^ 
is  the  only  ceremony  whirh  the  Algetinee  at  thb  tliBs 
use  in  marriage. 

The  story  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Fsyih,  ITS. 
Is  told  also  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct  Att  1&-.IL  It 
seems  more  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Nasamones.— See  PUny,  Nat  Hist  viiL  l.—See  also 
Hardouin  ad  PUn.  and  Lareher,  viL  312. 

6  7aiiesfti>a.>.CaUed  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
Teuchira;  afterwards  it  was  known  by  tJie  name  of 
Arsinoe,  and  lastly  by  Antony  it  was  named  Oeopatris 
in  honour  of  Cleopatra:  in  modem  times  U  has  betv 
called  Teukera  (d'AnviUe);  Trorhare  (de  la  Croix  : 
Trochara  (Hardouin) ;  Tochara  (Simlenns) ;  Trocbata 
(Dapper). 

7  i7arc0.>.Many  of  the  andents  believed  that  this 
place  was  anciently  called  Ptolemals,  as  Stimbo,  FliBj, 
Servius,  and  others. 

Of  Cyrene,  about  which  Strabo  speaks  less  Mtndaaaly 
than  Herodotus,  but  few  traces  now  remain;  they  aie 
differently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Keroaa,  CtiriB, 
and  Guirina. 
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Nasamones  border  on  the  Auschiste  towards 
the  west.  This  people  during  the  summer  sea- 
son  leave  their  cattle  on  the  sea-coast,  and  go 
up  the  country  to  a  place  called  Avgila  to  gather 
dates.  Upon  this  spot  the  palms  are  equally 
niraierous,  large,  and  fruitful :  they  also  hunt 
for  locusts,*  which  having  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
reduce  to  a  powder,  and  eat  mixed  with  milk. 
Each  person  is  allowed  to  have  several  wives, 
with  whom  they  cohabit  in  the  manner  of  the 
Massagetae,  first  fixing  a  staff  in"  the  earth  be- 
fore  their  tent  When  the  Nasamones  marry, 
the  bride  on  the  first  night  permits  every  one  of 
the  guests  to  enjoy  her  person,  each  of  whom 
makes  her  a  present  brought  with  him  for  the 
purpose.  Their  mode  of  divination  and  of  tak. 
ixig  an  oath  is  this  :  they  place  their  hands  on 
the  tombs  '  of  those  who  have  been  most  emi- 
nent for  their  integrity  and  virtue,  and  swear 
by  their  names.  When  they  exercise  divina^ 
tion,  they  approach  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors,  and  there,  having  said  their  prayers, 
compose  themselves  to  sleep.  They  regulate 
their  subsequent  conduct  by  such  visions**  as 
they  may  then  have.     When  they  pledge  their 

8  Locu$i».'}—Tha  drctmutaaoe  of  locostB  being  dried 
and  kept  for  proTision,  I  have  before  mentioiied:  tiie 
following  apposite  passage  having  since  occurred  to  me 
from  Niebuhr,  I  think  proper  to  insert  it 

On  vendit  dans  tons  les  marches  des  santerelles  a  vil 
prix :  car  eiles  etoient  si  prodigieosement repandnes  dana 
la  plalne  pres  de  Jerim,  qu'on  ponvoitles  prendres  a 
pleines  mains.  Noos  vimes  on  paysan  qni  en  aroit  rempU 
un  sac,  et  qui  alloit  les  secher  pour  sa.  provision  d*hyver. 

9  On  the  tomit.}— The  following  singular  remark  from 
Niebuhr  seems  particularly  applicable  in  this  place. 

Un  marchand  de  la  Mecque  mo  fit  snr  tea  saints  une 
reflection,  qui  me  snrprit  dans  la  boache  d'lm  Mahome- 
tan. **  U  faiit  toqjouiB  a  la  populace,'*  me  dlt-il,  "  un 
objet  visible  qu^oUe  pulsse  honorer  et  craindre.  C'est 
ainal  qn*a  la  Mecque  tons  les  sermens  se  sont  au  nom  de 
Mahomet,  an  lieu  qn*on  devroit  s^adresser  a  Dieu.  A 
MoLcha  je  ne  me  fieroi«  pas  a  un  homme  qui  afBrmeroit 
une  chose  en  prenant  Dieu  a  temoin ;  mais  Je  pourrois 
compter  platot  sur  la  fol  de  celni  qni  Jureroit  par  le  nom 
dc  Schaedeii,  dont  hi  mooquee  et  le  tombeau  sont  sous 
8C9  yeux." 

10  B^  ffucA  viiiont,  4rc.]— See  ViilgU,  JEn.  vH  86 : 

Hoc  dona  Mctrdos 
Cum  lollt,  et  aMirain  ovlnin  nib  nocto  tilcnU 
Pdlibm  liicubvit  ttrstlt,  mouiomiim  pctlTlt, 
Mulls  modit  almnlacni  vldM  voUtantia  nlrb, 
iSt  rarta*  •«dtt  -vecai,  ftaltwrqnc  dMram 
C«Uaqido,  atqiM  ImU  Acharanta  afiatnr  Avunls. 
Tbc  prlcM  an  iklaa  oroflMncs  takcaliia  aaaa. 
And  ni|(btl7  Tislotu  In  bia  ■larobar  M«a ; 
A  ■varm  of  thin  aerial  ihapei  appears. 
And  flaltoloK  round  hit  templet,  dcafr  his  ean , 
Thaw  h«  concslta,  the  Aature  fktes  to  kaov,'* 
From  pavers  above,  and  flmn  the  Hands  bolov. 
Si!e  also  Spenser,  book,  v.  canto  7  stanxa  8,  where  Brl- 
loinartis  is  represented  as  sleeping  in  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  has  viuons  of  what  should  befall,  her.    See  Jortln  on 
Spenser. 


word,  they  drink  alternately  from  each  other's 
hands. ''  If  no  liquid  is  near,  they  take  some 
dust  from  the  ground,  and  lick  it  with  their 
tongue. 

CLXXIII.  Next  to  the  Nasamones  are  the 
Psylli,'*  who  formerly  perished  by  the  following 
accident :  A  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  their 
reservoirs,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  resolved 
accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to  make 
a  hostile  expedition  against  this  south  wind, 
the  consequence  was  (I  only  relate  what  the 
Africans  inform  me)  that  on  their  arrival  in 
the  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them 
beneath  the  sands.     The   Psylli  being    thus 


1 1  Each  other's  hands-y-The  andent  ceremony  of  the 
Nasamones  to  drink  from  each  other's  hands,  in  pledging 
their  faith,  is  at  the  present  period  the  only  ceremony 
observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines.— 5Aa«r. 

The  English  phrase  of,  ini  pledge  yon,  first,  aa  it  is 
said,  took  rise  from  the  death  of  young  king  Edward  the 
Martyr,  who,  by  the  oontriranoe  of  Elfrida,  his  step-mo- 
ther, was  treacherously  stabbed  in  the  back,  whilst  he 
was  drinking. 

Anciently,  in  this  country,  the  person  who  was  going 
to  drink,  asked  any  one  of  the  company  who  sate  next 
him,  whether  he  would  pledge  him,  on  which  he  answer- 
ing  that  he  would,  held  up  his  knife  or  sword  to  guard 
him  whibt  he  drank. 

18  The  PfylU.y~K  measure  like  this  would  have  been 
prepoeterous  in  the  extreme.  Herodotus  therefore  does 
not  credit  It:  "I  only  relate,"  says  he,  "what  the 
Africans  inform  me,*'  which  are  the  terms  always  used 
by  our  historian  whenhe  communicates  any  dubious  mat- 
ter. It  seems  very  probable,  thttt  the  Nasamones  des- 
troyed the  Ffeylli  to  possess  their  country,  and  that  they 
circulated  this  fable  amongst  their  neighbour8.--See 
PBny  book  vil  chapter  2^Larcher. 

Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  quality  which 
these  people  poescascd,  and  which  in  subsequent  times 
rendered  them  so  celebrated,  that  of  managing  serpents 
with  such  wonderful  dexterity.— See  Lucao,  book  ix. 
Rowe's  version,  line  1523. 

Of  all  vfao  toarGblng  Aftio's  sun  endnra. 
None  like  the  swarthy  Pajlllans  are  laeiirr. 
Skili'd  in  the  lore  oTpowerflU  bsrtis  and  charms, 
Them,  nor  the  serpenfk  tooth  nor  polKm  barms ; 
Nor  do  thejr  thus  in  arU  alone  excel. 
Bat  nature  too  their  tdood  baa  tampai^  well. 
And  uoffht  with  vital  Ibtce  the  wnom  to  lepci. 
With  healing  gifts  and  privileges  graced. 
Well  in  the  land  oficrpcnu  were  the?  placed : 
Truce  with  the  dreadfVil  tjrant,  Death,  they  have, 
And  border  safcly  on  his  realm,  the  grare. 
See  also  Savary,  vol.  i.  p.  6& 

«*  You  are  acquainted  with  the  FsylU,  tho«s  celebrated 
serpenUeatcrs  of  antiquity,  who  sported  with  the  bite  of 
vipers,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Many  of  them 
inhabited  Cyrene,  a  city  west  of  Alexandria,  and  for- 
merly dependent  on  Egypt  You  know  the  pitiful  van- 
ity of  Octovius,  who  wished  the  captive  Oeopatra  should 
gram  his  triumphal  car;  and,  chagrined  to  see  that  proud 
woman  escape  by  death,  commanded  one  of  the  Fsylli  to 
suck  the  wound  tlie  aspic  had  made.  Fknitkns  were  his 
efibrts;  the  poison  had  perverted  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,  nor  couW  the  art  of  the  PsyiU  restore  ber  to  lifc.'» 
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destroytd,  the  Nasamones  took  posteision  of 
their  knds. 

CLXXIV.  Beyond  thete  soathward,  in  a 
country  infested  by  savage  beasts,  dwell  the 
Garamantes/  who  avoid  every  kind  of  com- 
munication  with  men,  are  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  all  military  weapons,  and  totally  unable  to 
defend  theiAselves. 

CLXXV.  These  people  live  beyond  the 
Nasamones ;  but  towards  the  sea-coast  west- 
ward arc  the  Maoa*  It  is  the  custom  of  this 
people  to  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre  of 
the  hcnd,  carefidly  shaving  the  rest  When 
they  make  war,  their  only  coverings  are  the 
skins  of  ostriches.  The  river  Cinype  rises 
amongst  these  in  a  hill,  said  to  be  sacrad  to  the 
Graces,  whence  it  continues  its  course  to  the 
sea.  This  hill  of  the  Graces  is  well  covered 
with  trees :  whereas  the  rest  of  AfHca,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  very  barren  of  wood. 
The  distance  finom  this  hill  to  the  sea  is  two 
hundred  stadia. 

CLXXVL  The  Gindanes*  are  next  to  the 
Mace.  Of  the  wives  of  this  people  it  is  said 
that  they  wear  round  their  ancles  as  many  ban- 
dages as  they  have  known  men.  The  more  of 
these  each  possesses,  the  more  she  is  esteemed, 
as  having  been  beloved  by  tho  greater  number 
of  the  other  sex. 

CLXXVII.  The  neck  of  land  which 
stretches  from  the  country  of  the  Gindanes 
towards  the  sea,  is  possessed  by  the  Lotopha- 
gi,*  who  live  entirely  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
lotos.  The  lotos  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastick, 
and  sweet  like  the  date ;  and  the  Lotophagi 
make  of  it  a  kind  of  wine. 

1  Goram<riile«.>-Mefitioiied  by  Mela,  book  vffL  aad 
hj  him  called  Oamphaoantci. 

TheM  people  are  mid  to  hare  been  so  mmed  from 
Garamas,  a  son  of  Apollo.— See  VIrgU,  ▼!.  7M. 
Snpra  Ouuuintas  et  Ind« 
PralleMt  Imperinin.— r. 

8  IfffAv.]— >Theae  people  are  tlraa  meationed  by  Slliua 
Italicoa: 

Tttm  prlmum  caUria  PhaanleiuB  tcndw*  rihi 
CliVPbUi  didbwn  Mum,  iqaall«i(la  bwbA 
On  Tlrti,  honwraqii*  tcgunl  vcUmliu 


Amongst  these  people  was  tlie  fonntoin  of  Cinype, 
called  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  Kitv^,  by  FUny  Cioypa; 
its  modem  name,  according  to  d*Anr!Qe,  is  Wadi. 
Qnaham. 

S  Oindanei.'y-'TbiB  people,  according  to  Stephaniu, 
llred  on  the  lotus,  as  well  as  the  I^ofeophagL 

4  LUophaguy—VrhetheT  from  the  same  lotos  the  Lo-. 
tophagi  obtained  both  meat  and  wine,  is  laboriooaly  dis- 
puted by  Vosdos  ad  SrylL  114  and  StapeL  ad  Theo- 
phraat,  1.  ir.  c:  4  p.  S?7.  A  delineation  of  the  lotns  may 
be  seen  in  Sliaw  and  De  la  Croix :  it  is  what  the  Arabft 
of  the  prcneut  day  call  aeedra,  and  is  plentiful  in  Bdr- 
bary,  and  the  deeerts  of  Bariwry.  I 


CLXXVIII.  Towards  the  sea,  the  Mt^ 
chyles,*  border  on  the  Lotophagi.  Theyiho 
feed  on  the  lotoe,  though  not  so  cntiRlje 
their  neighbours,  lliey  extend  as  far  h  t 
great  stream  called  the  Triton,  wUch  fiaoi 
into  an  extensive  lake  named  Tritnaa,  ■ 
which  is  the  island  of  Fhla.  An  OEacoisr  k. 
daration,  they  say,  had  foretcrid  that  soaw  Ur 
cedEmonians  should  settle  themaelfes  hen. 

CLXXIX.  The  paiticolan  are  liiaf 
when  Jason  had  constructed  the  Aigo  at  thi 
foot  of  Mount  Pdion,  he  carried  on  boiri  a 
hecatomb  for  sacrifice,  with  a  braasen  tripod :  be 
sailed  round  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  into- 
tion  to  visit  Delphi  As  he  approached  Utkt, 
a  north  wind  drove  him  to  the  Afiicsn  eoasc^ 
and  before  he  ooold  discover  land,  he  got 
amongst  the  shallows  of  the  lake  Tritonis :  not 
being  able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  fiitu- 
tion,  a  Triton'  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  fain. 
and  to  have  promised  him  a  aecnre  sad  ttfj 
passage,  provided  he  would  give  him  the  tripoi 
To  this  Jason  assented,  and  the  Triton  hsfiqp 
fulfilled  his  engagement,  he  placed  the  tripod 
in  his  temple,  from  whence  he  commaaatti 
to  Jason  and  his  companions  what  was  after, 
wards  to  happen.  Amongst  other  thfaigi,  he 
said,  that  whenever  a  descendant  of  these  Ai- 

6  Mad^^y~1ben  wm  a  people  of  this  aame  *• 
in  8cythi«}  the  name,  however,  is  written  dtfenat 
wmya.--See  Weaaeling  ad  Herod,  im 

The  rirer  Triton  la  the  same  with  that  now  csW 
Gaba.«8ee  Shaw. 

Stephanos  Byiantinus  eonfonnds  tlie  Piila  of  WtnAff- 
tus  with  the  idand  of  Fhila,  which  waa  in  EkUopu,  wi 
far  from  Eferypt—See  also  Shaw  on  tUa  island,  1»,«a 
edition. 

6  To  the  A/rtem  eooH.y-'*  Some  reTerencei  to  tke 
Aigonantic  expedltilm,*' says  Mr  Bryant,  **ar»  inter 
spersed  In  most  of  the  writings  of  the  andents,  bat  thtrt 
is  scarce  a  carcumstance  oonceming  it  in  whkft  ^ 
are  agreed.  In  reelect  to  tlie  lint  setting  oat  of  tb 
Argo,  most  make  it  pass  northward  to  Lemnoa  and  tke 
Hellespont }  but  Herodotus  says  that  Jaaon  flrat  ssiH 
towards  Delphi,  and  was  carried  to  the  Syrtic  mso' 
Libya,  and  tlien  pursued  his  royage  to  tlie  Enxiw- 
Neither  can  the  era  of  the  expedition  be  settled  with^t 
running  into  many  dlfllculties.**— See  the  Analjr^  *  ' 
11.401. 

7  A  TrUon.y-Vraak  varioos  passf^eB  in  the  voric*  <-' 
Ludan,  Fliny,  and  other  aalhon  of  equal  antfcoritr,  it 
should  seem  that  the  ancients  had  a  Arm  belief  of  thrr^ 
istence  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  ftc  The  god  THtna  wan  > 
distinct  personage,  and  reputed  to  be  the  aoa  of  Neptov 
and  the  nymph  Solada  {  he  was  probably  eoBtUfni  m 
supreme  of  the-Trltons,  and  seems  always  to  havv  b<«« 
employed  by.Neptnne  for  the  porposeof  rslmiKfi^ 


Ccnlrnm  Trttoa*  vooit,  caactaqM  Maael 
IiMplru*  JubcC  flociBsqM  tt  flamlas  rfRM 
Jam  rtntcar*  dalo,  fcc.    Mttmmrfk.  I.  S34— r. 
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gonaaCs  should  take  away  tbis  tripod,  there 
would  be  infallibly  a  hundred  Grecian  cities 
near  the  lake  of  Tritonis.'  The  Africans  hear- 
ing this  prediction,  are  said  to  have  concealed 
the  tripod. 

CL.XXX.  Next  to  the  Madilyes  live  the 
Aiisenses.     The  above  two  nations  inhabit  the 
opposite  ffldes  of  lake  Tritonis.     The  Machlyes 
suflfer  their  hair  to  grow  behind  the  head,  the 
Aiisenses  before.  They  have  an  annual  festival 
iu  honour  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  yovmg 
women,  dividing  theaiselrea  into  two  separate 
bands,  engage  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs. 
These  rites,  they  say,  were  instituted  by  tiieir 
forefathers,  in  veneration  of  her  whom  we  call 
Minerva ;  and  if  any  one  die  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  this  contest,  they  say  that 
she  was  no  virgin.     Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  they  observe  this  custom :  she  who  by 
common  consent  fought  the  best,  has  a  Corin- 
thian helmet  placed  upon  her  head>  is  clothed 
in  Grecian  armour,  and  carried  in  a  chariot  round 
the  lake.     How  the  viigins  were  decorated  in 
this  scJemnity,  before  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  I  am  not  a^le  to  say;  probably 
they  might  use  Egyptian  arms.     We  may  ven- 
ture to  alBrm,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Egypt  the  shield  and  the  helmet     It  is  pretend, 
ed  that  Minerva  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  lake  Tritonis ;  and  that 
from  some  trifling  disagreement  with  her  father, 
she  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
who  afterwards  adopted  her  as  bis  daughter. 
The  connection  of  this  people  with  their  women 
is  promiscuous,  not  confining  themselves  to  one, 
but  living  with  the  sex  in  brutal  licentiousness. 
Every  three  months?  the  men  hold  a  public 
assembly,  before  which,  each  woman  who  has 
had  a  strong  healthy  boy,  produces  him,  and  the 


n  Lake  Tritenu.l^From  thb  lake,  as  we  are  told  in 
some  Tery  beaatifal  lines  of  Lucan,  Minerva  took  lier 
iiame  of  Triton]a.~See  book  ix.  560;  Rowe*8  Terslon : 
And  tcaeh  in  atSttj  th*  Trltonian  lake. 
ThcM  vttcn  telhc  loncAil  god  m  doar, 
WhoM  vocal  dMll  dM  Ma-nraM  Nanldi  bear. 


Mart  har  Sm  ftotnepc  SB  ttoa  brink  ilia.Mald, 
Hci«,  In  tba  vatatj  !<«»,  bar  fbtni  nrny'd. 
And  eall'd  htmU,  from  banea,  Uia  chaMa  Tritooiui  maid. 
8  Every  three  mumtht.y^ThiB  preposteroiu  ciutoin 
brings  to  Bdnd  one  described  by  Lobo,  in  liis  Voyage 
to  Abyssinia,  practised  by  a  people  whom  he  calls 
the  Gfliles,  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans.    If  engaged 
in  sny  warlike  expedition,  they  take  their  wives  with 
them,  bat  pat  to  death  aU  the  children  who  nwy 
happen  to  be  bom  daring  the  excursion.    If  they  settle 
quieUy  at  home,  they  bring  up  their  children  with  propt*r 
care— .r. 


man  whom  he  most  resembles  is  considered  as 
his  father. 

CLXXXL  The  Africans  who  inhabit  the 
sea-coast  are  termed  Nomades.  The  more  in. 
hmd  parts  of  Africa,  beyond  these,  abound  with 
wild  beasts;  remoter  still,  is  one  vast  sandy 
desert,  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes  to  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules.*  Penetrating  this  desert  ta  the 
space  of  a  ten  days*  journey,  vast  pillars  of  salt 
are  discovered,  from  die  summits  of  which,  flows 
a  stream  of  water  equally  cool  and  sweet.  This 
district  is  possessed  by  the  hist  of  those  who 
mhabit  the  deserts  beyond  the  centre  and  ruder 
part  of  Africa.  The  Ammonians,'*  who  pos- 
sess the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  are  the 
people  nearest  from  this  place  to  Thebes,  from 
which  they  are  distant  a  ten  days'  journey. 
There  is  an  image  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  with  the  head  of  a  goat. 
—The  Ammonians  have  also  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  at  the  dawn  of  morning  is  warm, 
as  the  day  advances  it  chills,  and  at  noon  be- 
comes excessively  cold.  When  it  is  at  the  cold- 
est  point,  they  use  it  to  water  their  gardens : 
as  the  day  declines,  its  coldness  diminishes ;  at 
sunset,  it  is  again  warm,  and  its  warmth  gradually 
increases  till  midnight,  when  it  is  absolutely  in. 
a  boiling  state.  After  this  period,  as  the  mor< 
ningadvances,  it  growsagain  progressively  colder. 
This  is  called  the  fountain  of  the  sun.'* 


9  Cobmuu  of  Hercules.'}— hk  a  former  note  upon  the 
oolamns  of  Hercoles  I  omitted  to  mention  that  more 
andentiy,  according  to  JOIan,  these  were  called  the  oo. 
hm^ofBriarena.  Tfab  is  also  mentioaed  by  Aristotle. 
Bnt  when  Heroolea  had,  by  the  destmction  of  Tarioos 
monfltera,  rendered  essential  serrioe  to  mankind,  they 
were  oat  of  hoooor  to  his  memory,  named  the  oolamns 
of  Henndea— r. 

lOilmnMrnionA]— Bochartderiresthename  ofAmmOn. 
iauB  from  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  was  kmgrereren. 
oed  in  the  more  barren  parts  of  Africa,  nnder  the  title  of 
Ham  or  Hamrnon,  one  of  the  names  of  Japiter. 

That  the  name  of  Anmon  was  rery  well  known  In 
AraUa,  and  thnraghont  Aftiea,  we  may  learn  from  the 
rircr  Amnion,  the  Ammonian  promontory,  the  Ammon- 
ians, the  eity  of  Ammon,  Ae.  Bee  Straho,  FUny,  PtoU 
emy,  &e. 

Some  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jnplter  Ammon  are  stUl 
to  be  seen,  if  the  travellers  to  Mecca  may  be  beHeved;  the 
place  ie  called  Hesach.bir  (or  mole  lapidam.) 

In  the  same  chapter  Herodotus  mentloBS  a  4  m^mt 
HJumf,  the  temple  ef  the  eon,  ooDoeraing  which  see  Dio- 
donis,  xtM.  aSBi^See  also  Airlan,  1.  iM.  c  4— Gnrtios,!. 
iv.  CL  7.— Mela,  1.  L  c.  & 

11  i?oimtomo/a0  5tm.]—DiodannSlcaIns  describes 
i  this  foontain  neariy  in  the  same  terms  with  HerodotvsL 
;  It  is  thus  deecribed  by  Silias  Itaiieos. 

I  Slat  fkno  viclnat  novmn  et  mcmorabUa,  lympha 

Qoa  aaaoantc  die,  qua  dafidcnta  topaKlt 
I  Qanqw*  rifltt  Medium  com  mI  acemdll  OlTmpWB 

I  A  iqna  cadcm  nmw  noctttinis  frrvtt  Id  « 
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HERODOTUS 


CLXXXTl.  Passing  onward  beyond  tbe 
Ammonians,  into  tbe  desert  for  ten  days  more» 
another  hill  of  salt'  occura;  it  resembles  that 
which  is  found  amongst  the  Ammonians,  and  has 
a  spring  of  water ;  the  place  is  inhabited,  and 
called  AugUa,'  and  here  the  Nasamones  come 
to  gather  their  dates. 

CLXXXIIL  At  another  ten  days'  distance 
from  the  Augils,  there  is  another  hill  of  salt 
with  water,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  palms, 
which  like  those  before  described,  are  exceed- 
ingly  productive ;  this  place  is  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  nation  of  the  Graramantes ;  they 
cover  the  beds  of  salt  with  earth,  and  then 
phint  it.  From  them  to  the  Lotophagi  is  a 
very  short  distance ;  but  from  these  latter  it  is 
a  journey  of  thirty  days  to  that  nation  among 
whom  is  a  species  of  oxen,  which  walk  back- 
wards whilst  they  are  feeding :  *  their  horns  * 


Herodotus  does  not  tell  a»  UiRt  the  AmmonUns  renented 
thifl  foontain ;  but  ss  they  called  it  the  fouDtain  of  the 
Siui,  it  is  probable  that  they  did.  In  remoter  times,  men 
almost  unlrersally  worshipped  streams  and  fountains,  if* 
distingubhed  by  any  peculiar  properties :  all  fountains 
were  originally  dedicated  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  first  prin- 
elple  of  motion.— r. 

1  Hill  of  salty^l  find  the  following  description  of  the 
plain  of  salt,  in  AbysL-inia,  in  Lobo*8  Voyage :  **  These 
plains  arc  snrrounded  with  high  mountains,  continually 
covered  with  thick  douds,  wliich  the  son  draws  frtun  the 
lakes  that  are  here,  from  which  the  water  runs  down 
into  the  plain,  and  is  there  congealed  into  salt  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious,  than  to  see  the  channels  and  aqiio- 
dncts  that  nature  has  formed  in  this  hard  rock,  so  exact, 
and  of  such  admirable  contrivance,  tliat  they  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyssinia 
are  continually  resorting,  to  carry  salt  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  whidi  they  set  a  great  value  upon,  and 
which  in  their  country  Is  of  the  same  use  as  money." 

2  //^gvto. 3— Herodotus  says  that  this  country  abound- 
ed  in  dates ;  and  the  Africans  of  the  present  day  go 
there  to  gather  thenL— 5e9  Marmot^  vol.  ill.  p.  53. 

Concerning  the  situation  of  the  Augilae,  sec  Fliny,  lib. 
V.  c.  4>  and  Dapper,  p.  8S3L 

Amongst  all  the  countries  of  Libya,  mentioned  by  the 
andent  Greek  wiiteiB,  Angila  is  the  only  one  which  to 
tli'is  day  retains  its  primitive  name  without  the  smallest 
variation. 

3  Of  the  catUe,  which  whUst  they  graxed  walked 
backwards,  Mela  speaks,  lib.  L  c.  a— Fliny,  Nat  Hist  1. 
vUL  c.  4&— Aristotle,  History  of  Animals,  lib.  viL  c.  81. 
.-Sec  also  Voedus  ad  Mel»,  loc  p.  41. 

i  Their  /iorfu.3— In  the  British  Museum  Is  a  pair  of 
horns  six  feet  six  inches  and  a  half  long,3t  weig^  twenty- 
one  pounds,  and  the  hollow  willcontain  fiveKiuarts ;  Lobo 
mentions  some  in  Abyadnia  which  would  hold  ten; 
Dallon  saw  some  lu  India  ten  feet  long :  tKey  are  some- 
Umes  wrinlded,  but  oOen  smooth.— Pmaaitt 

Pliny,  book  xi.  chap.  38,  has  a  long  dtssertation  upon 
the  horns  of  diflierent  animals ;  he  tells  us  that  the  cattle 
of  the  Trogiodyttt,  hereafter  mentioned,  had  their  horns 
cunrcd  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  when  they  fed 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  tltcir  necks  on  one  dde.— T. 


are  so  formed  that  they  cam^oC  ^  othfnr.^ 
they  are  before  so  long,  and  curved  in  sad  i 
manner,  that  if  they  did  not  recede  aa  they  fei 
they  would  stick  in  the  groond  ;  in  other  a. 
spects  they  do  not  differ  from  other  aiiiaiak«f 
the  same  genus,  unless  we  except  die  thickiKs 
of  their  skins.  These  Garamantes,  sttdogk 
carriages  drawn  by  four  horses,  gire  cime  a 
the  Ethiopian  Troglodytae,*  wlio»  of  all  de 
people  in  the  world  of  whom  we  hare  e«a 
heard,  are  fiu-  the  swiftest  of  loot :  their  food 
is  lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles;  tkor 
language  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  arv 
other  nation,  for  it  is  like  the  screaming  of  btt. 
CL XXXIV.  FVom  the  Oanunaiites,  it  b 
another  ten  days*  journey  to  the  Atlantes,  wboc 
also  is  a  hill  of  salt  with  water.  Of  all  bus. 
kind  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  die 
Atlantes  '  alone  have  no  distinction  of  nanMS; 
the  body  of  the  people  are  tenned  Athntes 
but  their  individuals  have  no  appropriate  apfid- 
fation;  when  the  sun  is  at  Uie  highest  the? 
heap  upon  it  reproaches  and  execmtiODs,  becaiia« 
their  country  and  themselves  are  pcuvbed  by  its 
rays.  At  the  same  distance  onward,  of  a  ta 
days*  march,  another  hill  of  salt  occurs,  aitk 
water  and  inhabitants:  near  this  hill  standi 
mount  Atlas,  which  at  every  approach  is  mv 
formly  round  and  steep ;  it  is  so  lofity  that,  on 
account  of  the  clouds  which  in  siunnier  as  «cS 

5  TroglodyUt.'i--'TheM  people  hare  their  naoies  frM 
r^^Xi^t  a  cave,  and  Sm«.  to  enter ;  Fliny  aajra  they  ««n 
swifter  than  horses ;  and  Mela  relatea  the  cireaaasaafit 
of  their  feeding  upon  reptiles.  1  cannot  onit  hav 
noticing  a  strange  mistake  of  Pliny,  who,  apeakiair  ^ 
these  people,  says,  *'  Syrbotas  vocari  gettfanu  earn  Noau- 
dum  Ethiopum  secundum  flumen  Astapom  ad  MfitM&ri. 
onem  TCigentem,"  as  if  ad  septsntrionem  vergrBlna 
could  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  situation  in  EUiiofn. 
I  may  very  properly  add  in  this  place,  that  oste  «f  tke 
most  entertaining  and  ingenious  Actions  that  was  «^«r 
invented,  is  the  account  given  by  Monteaqnlett  in  U» 
Persian  Letters  of  the  Troglodytea.— r. 

0  iflfantef.  3— Concerning  the  readinif  of  Hum  wor^ 
learned  men  have  been  exceedingly  divided ;  VaDcoapr, 
and  from  him  also  M.  I^ardier  is  of  opinion  that  meatiMS 
is  here  made  of  two  distinct  nations,  the  AtarantH  sod 
the  Athmtes ;  but  all  the  peculiarities  emuneratedia  tkk 
chapter  are  by  Pliny,  Meh^  and  Solinoa,  ascribed  to  the 
single  people  of  the  Atlantes.  There  were  two  mo<B- 
tains,  named  Atlas  Migor  and  Atlas  Bfinor,  but  tfe«w 
were  not  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  eadi  otiier  to  solre 
the  difficulty.—r. 

Some  manuscripts  read  Atlantes,  but  this  cannot  b« 
genuine  reading,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Saimasins, 
Valknaer  Wesseling,  and  Larcher.-.See  Voeaios  U 
MelsB,  locum  laudatum,  p.  41. 

The  Atlantel,  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  I.  ifi.  IS7.  if 
ever  tliey  existed,  must  be  distinct  from  the  Atlanta's  «*f 
HenDdolus.  Of  mount  Atlas,  and  its  eztrcvoo  liHght, 
Homer  speaks,  Odyss.  L  S8,  4. 
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&  winter  envelop  it,  its  sttmmit  can  never 
e  discerned ;  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  a 
illar  of  heaven.  From  this  moun.tain  the 
eople  take  their  name  of  Atlantes :  it  is  said 
f  them,  that  they  never  feed  on  any  thing 
k'hich  has  life,  and  that  they  know  not  what  it 
3  to  dream. 

CLiXXXV.  lam  able  to  call  by  name 
U  the  different  nations  as  far  as  the  Atlantes, 
leyond  these  I  have  no  knowledge.  There  is, 
lowever,  from  hence,  an  habitable  country,  as 
aras  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond 
t-  At  the  regular  interval  of  ten  days'  journey, 
here  is  a  bed  of  salt,  and  inhabitants  whose 
louses  are  formed  from  masses  of  salt.'  In 
his  part  of  Libya  it  never  rains,  for  if  it  did, 
these  structures  of  salt  could  not  be  durable ; 
:hey  have  here  two  sorts  of  salt,  white  and 
purple.*  Beyond  this  sandy  desert,  south- 
tvard,  to  the  interior  parts  of  Libya,  there  is  a 
rast  and  horrid  space  without  water,  wood,  or 
beasts,  and  totally  destitute  of  moisture. 

CLXXXVI.  Thus  from  Egypt,  as  for  as 
lake  Tritonis,  the  Libyans  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
living  on  flesh  and  milk,  but  like  the  Egypti- 
ans, will  neither  eat  bull's  flesh  nor  breed 
swine.  The  women  of  Cyrene  also  esteem  it 
impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  in  whose  honour  they  'solemnly 
observe  both  fast-days  and  festivals.  The 
women  of  Barce  abstain  not  only  from  the 
flesh  of  heifers,  but  of  swine. 

CLXXXVIL  The  Libyans,  to  the  west 
of  lake  Tritonis,  are  not  shepherds,  they  are 
distinguished  by  different  manners,  neither  do 
they  observe  the  same  ceremonies  with  respect 
to  their  children.  The  greater  number  of  these 
Libyan  shepherds  follow  the  custom  lam  about 
to  describe,  though  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  case 
indiscriminately  with  them  all: — As  soon  as 

7  Masteg  of  mOL}— Gerrha,  a  town  on  the  Pertian 
Gulf,  inhabited  by  the  exUed  Chaldeans,  waa  biiilt  of 
•alt ;  the  salt  of  the  mountain  Had-deffii  near  lake 
Marks,  in  Africa,  is  hard  and  solid  as  a  stone.— Z,areAer. 

8  Salt,  whiU  and purple.y^Uad.ielbk  la  a  mountain 
entirely  of  salt,  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  hike 
Marks,  or  lake  Tritonis  of  the  andenta ;  this  salt  Is  en- 
tirely diflerent  from  salts  In  general,  being  hard  and  solid 
as  a  stone,  and  of  a  red  or  violet  colour :  the  salt  which 
the  dew  dissolves  from  the  mountain  changes  its  colour, 
and  becomes  white  as  snow ;  it  loses  also  the  Uttemess 
which  is  the  property  of  rock  salt— 5m  Shmo*s  Travel*. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  cirde  of 
natural  history,  is  the  celebrated  salt-mine  of  WleUtska 
in  Pubud,  so  well  described  by  Coxe :  the  salt  dug  from 
this  mine  is  called  green  salt,  *<  I  know  not,**  says  Mr 
Coxe  "  for  what  reason,  for  its  colour  is  an  iron-grey.'* 
— <S*e  Traces  into  Poland, 


their  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
they  bum  the  veins  either  of  the  top  of  the 
skull  or  of  the  temples,  with  undeansed  wool : 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  by  this  process  all 
watery  humours  are  prevented  ;*  to  this  they 
impute  the  excellent  health  which  they  enjoy. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  that  the  Libyans  are  more  exempt  from 
disease  than  any  other  men. — If  the  operation 
throws  the  children  into  convulsions,  they  have 
a  remedy  at  hand;  they  sprinkle  them  with 
goat's  urine,'"  and  they  recover. — I  relate  what 
the  Libyans  themselves  affirm. 

CLXXX  VIIL  As  to  their  mode  of  sacri- 
fice, having  cut  the  ear  of  the  victim  which 
they  intend  as  an  offering  for  their  first  fruits, 
they  throw  it  over  the  top  of  their  dwelling, 
and  afterwards  break  its  neck :  the  only  deities 
to  whom  they  sacrifice,  are  the  sun  and  moon, 
who  are  adored  by  all  the  Libyans ;  they 
who  live  near  lake  Tritonis  venerate  Triton, 
Neptune,  and  IVlinerva,  but  particularly  the 
last. 

CL XXXIX.  From  these  Libyans  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  vest,  and  the  tegis,  with 
which  they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva : 
the  vests,  however,  of  the  Libyan  Minervas, 
are  made  of  skin,  and  the  fringe  hanging  from 
the  segis  is  not  composed  of  serpents,  but  of 
leather ;  in  every  other  respect  the  dress  is  the 
same :  it  appears  by  the  very  name,  that  the 
robe  of  the  statues  of  Minerva  was  borrowed 
from  Libya.  The  women"  of  this  country  wear 
below  their  garments  goat- skins,  without  the 
hair,  fringed,  and  stained  of  a  red  colour ;  from 
which   part  of  dress   the  word  segis'*  of  the 

9  Watery  humourt  are  j>rer«»teJL3— According  to 
Hippocrates,  the  Scythians  apply  fire  to  their  shoulders, 
arms,  and  stomachs,  on  account  of  the  humid  and  relax- 
ed state  of  their  bodies ;  this  operation  dries  up  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  about  the  joints,  and  renders  fhem  more 
free  and  active.  Wesseling  remarks  from  ScaUyo',  that 
tlds  custom  still  prevails  amongst  the  Etliiopian  Chris- 
tians,  Mahometans,  and  Heathen8.--£4irrAer. 

10  Goafs  urine.y^l  have  heard  of  cow's  urine  being 
applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dangerous  obstructions ;  and 
I  find  in  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  an  account  of 
gnat's  urine  being  recommended  in  an  asthmatic  com. 
plaint  i  their  blood  was  formerly  esteemed  of  benefit  in 
pleurisies,  but  this  idea  is  now  exploded. 

11  Tha  froiiMn.>-Apollonius  Rhodina,  who  was  an 
exact  observer  of  manners,  thus  describes  the  three 
libyan  heroines  who  appeared  to  Jason.— See  Fawke's 


Attend,  my  fH«nd«  >-ThrM  tIibIb  fbniit,  who  claim 
Prom  hMTcn  Utelr  mca*  to  aeoth*  my  mttovi  came ; 
Their  thoaldcn  tmmd  wen  thaionr  RMt-dkins  cmi, 
Whlcli  lev  dMOMidlni  ifilt  OmIx  lUroAM  waUt. 

12  Mgit.y-Ffm  ««{ tuyHf  a  goaf,  the  Greeks  nuwlo 
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Greeks  is  unquestionably  derived.  .  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe,  tbat  the  loud  cries  *  wbich  | 
are  uttered  in  the  temples  of  tbat  goddess  have  | 
the  same  origin :  the  Libyan  women  do  this 
very  much»  but  not  disagreeably.  From  Libya 
also  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  custom  of  bar- 
nessing  four  horses  to  a  carriage. 

CXC.  These  Libyan  Nomades  observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  Greeks  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  j  we  must  except  the  Nasa- 
mones,  who  bury  their  deceased  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  are  particukrly  careful,  as  any  one 
approaches  his  end,  to  prevent  his  expiring  in  a 
reclined  posture.  Their  dwellings  are  easUy 
moveable,  and  are  formed  of  the  asphodel 
shrub,  secured  with  rushes.  Such  are  the  man* 
ners  of  these  people. 

CXCL  The  Ausenses,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  river  Triton,  border  on  those  Liby- 
ana  who  cultivate  the  earth  and  have  houses, 
they  are  called  Maxyes ;  these  people  suffer 
their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left ;  they  stain  their  bodies  with 
Vermillion,  and  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  This  region,  and  indeed  all  the 
more  western  parts  of  Libya,  is  much  more 
woody,  and  more  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
than  where  the  Libyan  Nomades  reside;  for 
the  abode  of  these  latter  advancing  eastward, 
is  low  and  sandy.  From  hence  westward, 
where  those  inhabit  who  till  the  ground,  it  is 
mountainous;  full  of  wood,  and  abounding  with 
wild  beasts ;  here  are  found  serpents  of  an  enor- 
mous  size,  lions,  elephants,  bears,'  asps,  and  asses 
with  horns.    Here  are  also  the  Cynocephali,  as 


tuytt  myi^,  which  dgnifles  both  the  akin  of  a  goat,  and 
the  aegis  of  Minerva. 
1  i;o«rfcr»«.3-8ee  Iliad  vLSTO:  Fope'ft  Tenion. 

Boob  m  to  XUmt  topmott  tewtt  lh«y  come. 
And  awftil  iMch  the  hi|^  PalladlHi  doma, 
▲ntoner'*  «aaKirt,  bit  TIimikh  waiu 
As  PbUw'  priMtaM,  and  nntian  tbe  gatM ; 
With  hMds  npllftad,  ud  imploring  cyct, 
Thfj  fill  tha  doBM  with  tuppliea»»g  eriet. 

In  imitation  of  which,  M.  Larcher  remarlu,  VirgU  usea 
the  expreMioo  of  tanunoqne  ulalarunt  vertice  nymphn. 

8  i}tar«.>-Fliny  pretends  that  Africa  does  not  prodnce 
bears,  althoogli  he  gives  us  the  annab  of  Rome,  testify, 
ing  that  in  the  consulship  of  H  Fiso,  and  M.  Messala, 
DomiUus  ^nobartms  gave  daring  his  tedileship  public 
games,  in  which  were  an  hundred  Numidian  bears. 

Lipsius  alBnns,  that  the  beasts  produced  in  the  games 
of  £nubarbus,  were  lions,  which  is  the  animal  also  meant 
by  the  Lybistls  ursa  of  Virgil :  "  The  first  time,"  says 
he,  «« that  the  Romans  saw  lions,  they  did  not  call  them 
Uons,  but  bears."  Virgil  mentions  lions  by  its  appro, 
priate  name  in  a  hundred  places ;  Shaw  also  enumerates 
bears  amongst  the  animals  which  he  met  witli  in  Africa 


well  as  the  Acephali, '  who,  if  the  LibjiBsoj 
be  credited,  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts;  iIkt 
have,  moreover,  men  and  women  who  are  viUas: 
savage ;  and  many  ferocious  animals  whose  ca- 
istence  cannot  be  disputed.  * 


3  CgnoeephaK  at  mO  at  <&«  AeepkaM.y-Bmi^ 
mentionB  a  natian  of  this  nama  fas  Libya,  and  wft^ii 
themasaraoeofmenwiththaheaaaofdags.  BirikT. 
In  tile  neighbourhood  of  this  people,  h«  places  tbe  Ao- 
phaU,  men  with  no  heads  at  all ;  to  whoat,  est  eT  hk 
manity,  and  to  obviate  seoie  very  utnral  distresn,  te 
givca  eyes  in  the  breastj  bat  he  aaema  to  hate  (■!« 
mouth  and  ears,  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  nose.  E^i 
these  and  the  Cynocephali  were  denominated  ftem  &e 
oas  of  resUeaoe,  and  tnm  their  worship ,  t^«- 
from  GBheB.Caph.EI,  the  other  fnxa  AcCBph-B,  aA 
of  which  appellations  is  of  the  same  Imper^  "tbr  ri^ 
noble  or  sacred  rock  of  the  snn.*'>-^f3«ML 

See  also  the  speech  of  Othello  in  Shakespeare: 

Wherrin  of  •ntm  vast  and  docrts  vild, 

Heiiiita  qunfM,  ntek^  and  hn 

It  was  my  htat  to  ipcak,  Buch 

And  of  the  cannibal*  thai  cad 

Th0  Anthtupa/hagL  i  aad 

Did  grow  bcmath  thdr 

The  Cynocephali,  whom  the  i 
with  the  heads  oi  dogs,  were  a  spedea  of  baboons,  nwr« 
able  for  thefar  boldness  and  ferocity.  Aa  to  tiie  Ace^' 
St  Angustin  assures  us,  that  ha  had  aeen  then  h^«r ' 
of  both  sexes.  That  holy  father  wooJd  havedooe  wb.  :« 
have  considered,  that  in  pretending-  to  be  eye-witt<«a  » 
such  a  fable  he  tiurew  a  stain  on  the  Teiarity  of  hb^^ 
works.  If  there  really  be  a  nationinAMcawkkhsfrts 
to  be  without  a  head,  I  can  give  no  better  aeeoua^^tM 
phenomenon,  than  by  copying  the  ingenious  waAa  d 
Philosophic  Rosenrdies  eonoemiag  the  Americsm 

**  There  b,"  says  he,  **in  Canlbar,  a  race  of  awi 
who  have  hardly  any  nedc,  and  whoee  shooiden  rrark^ 
to  the  ears.  This  monstrous  appearanoe  is  srtifitial.  ^ 
to  give  It  to  their  children,  they  pot  enormoos  vei^ 
upon  their  heads,  to  as  to  make  the  vertebra  of  tbf  ^^ 
enter  (if  we  may  so  say)  the  channel  bone  (dsTkur 
These  barbarians,  from  a  distance,  aeen  to  hare  tb^ 
mouth  in  the  breast,  and  might  well  enough,  ia  igettss 
or  enthusiastic  travellers,  serve  to  reviTO  the  bkk  of  ^ 
Acephali,  or  men  without  Iteada.**— The  above  note  » 
from  Larcherj  who  also  adds  the  folio  wing  reatsiinpo 
the  preceding  note,  which  I  have  given  fktim  Mr  Brjitf 

"hir  Bryant,  imagining  that  theoe  pec^de  ealM  tka- 
selves  Acephali,  decomposes  the  word*  which  is  fcirN 
Greek,  and  makes  it  come  from  the  £;gyptiao  Ac>C«^ 
El,  whidi  he  interprets  "  The  sacred  rock  of  the  ««' 
The  same  author,  with  as  much  reason,  pcvlMuii  thtf 
Cynocephali  comes  from  Cahen-Caph-B,  to  wiuti  te 
assigns  a  simiiar  interpretation ;  here,  to  me  st  ka*. 
tliere  seems  a  vast  deal  of  erudition  entirely  ibro*^ 
away. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Aeephali  mtf  p^^ 
to  a  considersble  faction  of  the  Monophysitee,  or  Fa*n- 
chians,  who  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  were  depro^r^ 
of  their  leader.— 7*. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  calls  these  people  i^Mtnvt  or  h^' 
dogs  i  aad  it  b  not  kn  probable  but  that  the  circvasiaatt 
of  their  living  entirely  by  the  produce  of  the  tbirf, 
might  give  rise  to  the  fiible  of  their  having  the  iMwi*  <- 
dogs.— r. 

1  Cannot  be  difpuM.y-Vfe  may,  I  think,  fiurlj  al^ 
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CXCII.  Of  the  animals  above  mentioned, 
none  are  found  amongst  the  Libyan  Nomadea ; 
they  have  however  pygai^,*  goats,  buffaloes, 
and  asses,  not  of  that  species  which  have  horns, 
but  a  particular  kind  which  never  drink. 
They  have  also  oryxes  *  of  the  size  of  an  ox, 
whose  horns  are  used  by  the  Phenicians  to 
make  the  sides  of  their  cidiarse.  In  this  region 
likewise  there  are  bassaria,*  hyenas,  porcu- 
pines, wild  boars,  dictyes,*  thoes,*  panthers, 

from  tUfl  expression,  that  Herodotus  gvn  no  credit  to 
the  stories  of  the  €>rnocepheli  Mid  AoephaH. 

5  .Pgvar^D—AriBtoUe  dMses  the  pygwgos  eaumgst 
the  birds  of  prey;  but  as  Herodotos  in  tliis  place  speaks 
only  of  qoadrupeds,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  also  one. 
Ilardonin  makes  it  a  species  of  goat— Thos  far  Lardier. 
JESimn  also  ranlca  it  anungat  the  qnadmpeda,  and  speaks 
of  ita  being  a  rery  timid  animal— See  ateo  JuTenal,  Sal 
xL  1S8. 


See  also  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xiv.  verse  5.  '*  The  hart 
and  the  roebndc,  and  the  follow  deer,  and  the  wild  goa^ 
and  the  pygaiig,  and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois.** 

It  is  without  doubt  the  white  antelope,  which  is  very 
common  at  the  Cape. 

6  Oryxes.y^VUny  describes  tUs  animal  as  having  but 
one  Ikoim  j  Oppian,  who  had  seen  it,  says  the  contrary. 
Aristotle  dassca  it  with  the  animals  haviog  but  one  horn. 
Bochart  tiiinks  it  was  the  aram,  a  species  of  gaaelle ;  but 
Oppian  describes  the  oryx  as  a  very  ilerce  animal.— Tlie 
above  is  from  Larger. 

The  oryx  la  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sat  xi  14a 

BtGatttliuarTZ: 
And  upon  which  line  the  Scholiast  has  this  remark : 

Oryx  animal  minus  quam  bubalus  qucm  Mauri  uncem 
vocant,  cD^ns  pellis  ad  dtnras  profidt  scuta  Maurorum 
minora.— F^rom  the  line  ot  Juvenal  above  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  they  were  eaten  at  Rome,  but  tliey  were 
also  introduced  as  a  ferodous  animal  in  the  amphitlieatra. 
See  Martial,  xilL  86i 


Savot  of^,  coottat  qaot  mihi  Bale  cannin. 

That  it  was  an  animal  well  known  and  very  common  in 
Africa,  Is  most  certdn ;  but,  unless  It  be  what  Pennant 
describea  under  the  name  of  the  leucoryx,  or  white  ante- 
lope, I  confess  I  Icnow  not  wliat  name  to  give  it— T. 

7  JSEoMoria.]— iQian  makes  no  mention  of  this  animal, 
at  least  under  this  name.  Larcher  interprets  it  foxes,  and 
refers  the  reader  to  the  article  fittfrm^tt,  in  Hesychius, 
which  we  learn  was  the  name  whidi  the  people  of  Cyrene 
garc  to  the  fox.— T. 

8  Dfc^yvf.]— I  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  find  out 
what  animal  is  here  meant 

9  7%oet.]— Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  beast 
which  we  call  a  jackall,  which  he  thinks  is  derived  from 
the  Arabian  word  ehalaU.  He  believes  that  the  idea  of 
the  jadcall'B  beingthe  lion's  provider  is  universally  credit- 
ed in  tiiis  country :  but  tliis  is  not  true.  The  sdence  of 
natural  history  is  too  well  and  too  successfully  ailtlvated 
amongst  us  to  admit  of  such  an  error,  except  with  the 
most  ignorant  I  sulgoin  what  Shaw  says  upon  this 
subject 

The  black  cat  (scyah  ghush)  and  the  Jackall,  are  gene- 
erally  supposed  to  find  out  provisions  or  prey  for  the  Uon, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  Uoa*8  provider;  yet  it  may 


boryes,**  land  crocodiles'*  three  cubits  long,  re* 
sembling  lizards,  ostriches,  and  small  serpents, 
having  each  a  single  horn.  Besides  these  animals, 
they  have  such  as  are  elsewhere  found,  except  the 
stag  and  the  boar,"  which  are  never  seen  in  Africa. 
They  have  also  three  distinct  species  of  mice, 
some  of  which  are  called  dipodes,"  others  are  call- 
ed  zegeries,  which  in  the  African  tongae  has  the 
same  meaning  with  the  Greek  word  for  hills. 
The  other  species  is  Called  the  echines.  There 
is  moreover  to  be  seen  a  kind  of  weasel  in  Sil- 
phium,  very  much  like  that  of  Tartessus. 
The  above  are  all  the  animals  amongst  the 
Libyan  Nomades,  which  my  most  diligent  re- 
searches have  enabled  me  to  discover. 

CXCIIL  Next  to  the  Maxyes  are  the 
Zaueces,  whose  women  guide  the  chariots  of 
war. 

CXCiy.  The  people  next  in  order  are  the 
Zygantes,  amongst  whom  a  great  abtmdance  of 
honey  is  found,  the  produce  of  their  bees :  but 


very  mudi  be  doxd»ted,  wlicther  there  is  any  soA  fiiend. 
ly  interoourae  between  them.  In  the  night,  indeed, 
when  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  move,  these,  as  well 
as  others,  are  prowling  after  sustenance ;  and  when  the 
sun  artaeth,  and  the  liim  getteth  himself  away  to  Ilia  den, 
both  the  black  cat  and  the  Jadcall  have  been  often  found 
gnawing  such  carcases  as  the  lion  is  supposed  to  have 
fed  upon  the  night  before.  Tills,  and  the  promiscuous 
noise  which  I  have  heard  the  Jackall  particularly  make 
with  the  lion,  are  the  only  circumstances  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  favour  of  Uiis  opinion. — T. 

10  BoTy«t.y-Of  this  animal  I  can  find  no  account  in 
any  writer,  andent  or  modem. 

11  Land  crocodiletty-^ot  KfM«diA«r  xH"^***  ^  called 
in  contradistinction  from  the  river  (Tocodilo,  which  \xf 
way  <rf  eminence  was  called  l^tu^ukH  only.— r. 

18  Boar.>-This  .animal  must  liave  been  carried  to 
Africa  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  it  is  now  found 
there :  according  to  Shaw,  it  is  the  chief  food  and  prey 
<tf  the  lion,  against  which  it  lias  sometimes  been  icnown 
to  defend  itself  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory 
has  declined  to  neither  side,  the  carcasses  of  them  both 
having  been  found  lying  the  one  by  the  other,  torn  and 
mangled  to  pieces.— SAow. 

13  */>i>ocIer.3— Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  this  Is  the  Jerboa 
of  Barbery.  "  That  remarkable  disproportion,"  observes 
this  writer,  '*  betwixt  tlie  fore  and  hinder  legs  of  the 
Jerboa,  or  Inrwe^  though  I  never  saw  them  ran,  but  only 
stand  or  rest  themselves  upon  the  latter,  may  induce  us 
to  take  It  for  one  of  the  8«m2k,  or  tn-o-footed  rats,  « 
which  Herodotus  and  other  writers  describe  as  the  in- 
habitants  of  these  countries,  particularly  {rtv  2(Afi«v) 
of  the  province  of  SQphium.*'  Acoordhigly  Mr  Pennant 
lus  set  down  tlie  i^t  it^tvf  of  Theophrastus  and  JBOaa 
among  the  synonyma  of  the  Jerboa.  Hittory  of  Am.  p. 
427.    NO.S91. 

The  disproportion  betwixt  the  hind  and  fore  legs  is 
to  be  observed  in  various  animals.  The  JeriHW,  tiia 
kangaroo  of  Port  Jackson,  the  cameleopard,  though  In- 
deed the  contrary  way,  the  hyena,  and  the  hare,  ara 
remarkable  instances  of  it 
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of  tliis  they  say  a  great  deal  more  is  made  by 
the  natives.'  They  all  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  and  feed  upon  monkies,  with  which 
animal  their  mountains  abound. 

CXCV.  According  to  the  Carthaginians, 
we  next  meet  with  an  island  called  Cyranis/ 
two  hundred  stadia  in  length.  It  is  of  a  trifling 
breadth,  but  the  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent is  easy,  and  it  abounds  with  olives  and 
vines.  Here  is  a  lake,  from  which  the  young 
women  of  the  island  draw  up  gold  dust*  with 
bunches  of  feathers  besmeared  with  pitch.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  answer,  relating 
merely  what  I  have  been  told.  To  me  it  seems 
the  more  probable,  afber  having  seen  at  Zacyn- 
thus*  pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water.     At  this  place  are  a  number  of  lakes, 


1  Made  by  the  naHwM.'y-**  I  do  not  aee,*'  isys  Reiske 
on  this  passage,  *'  how  men  can  possibly  make  honey. 
They  may  coHoct,  clarify,  and  prepare  it  by  rarions  pro- 
cesses for  ose,  but  the  bees  most  first  have  made  it** 

1  confess  I  see  no  each  great  difficulty  in  the  above. 
Hiere  were  yarious  kinds  of  honey,  honey  of  bees, 
honey  of  the  palm,  and  honey  of  sngar,  not  to  mention 
honey  of  grapes ;  all  the  last  of  which  might  be  made 
fry  the  industry  of  man.— See  Lncan : 

Qaiqoa  Mbniit  tmerA  duloct  tb  Knuidliie  maoaat^—T. 

See  Shaw's  IVavels,  p.  SSa 

2  C^anM.3— The  same  with  the  Cerdnna  of  Strabo, 
now  called  Qaerqneni,  or  Chcrcheni;  concerning  thb 
bland  consult  Diodoms,  L  v.  !^}  bat  Diodorus,  we 
should  remark,  confounded  Cerdnna  with  Ceme,  an 
island  of  the  Atlantic. 

3  Gold  rfMit]  See  a  minute  account  of  this  in  AchlUcs 
TatiuB.— r. 

i  Za«yiiMttf.3— The  modem  name  of  this  place  is 
Zante.  Its  tar-springs,  to  use  the  words  of  Chandler, 
are  still  a  natural  curiosity  deserving  notice. 

The  tar  is  produced  in  a  small  valley  about  two  hours' 
walk  from  the  totiTi,  by  the  sea,  and  encompassed  witii 
mountains,  except  toward  the  bay,  in  wliich  are  a  couple 
of  rocky  islets.  The  spring  which  is  most  distinct  uid 
apt  for  iiispectiop,  rises  on  tlie  farther  side  near  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  The  well  is  circular,  and  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter.  A  shining  film,  like  oil  mixed  with  scum, 
swims  on  the  top :  you  remove  this  with  a  bough,  and 
see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  working  up,  it  is  said,  out  of  a  fissure  in  the 
rockj  the  bubbles  swelling  gradually  to  the  size  of  a 
large  cannon-ball,  when  they  burst,  and  the  sides 
leisurely  sinking,  new  ones  succeed,  increase,  and  .in 
turn  subside.  The  water  is  limpid,  and  runs  off  with  a 
smart  aurent;  the  ground  near  is  quaggy,  and  will 
shake  beneath  the  feet,  but  is  culUvated.  We  filled 
some  vessels  with  tar,  by  letting  it  trickle  into  them 
from  the  boughs  which  we  immersed,  and  this  is  the 
method  used  to  gather  it  from  time  to  time  into  pits, 
where  it  is  hardened  by  the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when 
the  quantity  is  suffldent  l*he  odour  readies  a  con^ 
dderable  way.— Sw  Chandler^s  Tramb. 

Some  account  of  these  tar-springs  is  also  to  be  (bund 
in  Antigonui  Carystius,  p.  160,  and  Vitruvius,  L  viil. 
c3  J 


the  laigest  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  ( 
ference,  and  of  the  depth  of  two  organs,  bus 
this  water  they  let  down  a  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  bunch  of  myrde ;  the  pitch  attadiei 
itself  to  the  myrtle  and  is  thus  procured  It 
has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  is  in  other  respedi 
preferable  to  that  of  Pieiia.*  Tlie  pitd  ii 
then  thrown  into  a  trench  dug  for  the  jwipo* 
by  the  side  of  the  lake :  and  when  a  sufideot 
quantity  has  been  obtained,  they  put  it  op  is 
casks.  Whatever  falls  into  the  like  paoa 
under  ground,  and  is  again  seen  in  the  sea,  a 
the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  lake.  Tkn 
what  is  rehited  of  this  island  contigQOtts  to 
Libya,  seems  both  consistent  and  probable. 

CXC VI.  We  have  the  same  authonty  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  affirm,  that  beyond  tk 
Columns  of  Hercules*  there  is  a  country  inbab- 
ited  by  a  people  with  whom  they  bsve  bad 
commercial  intercourse.'  It  is  their  custom,  ca 
arriving  amongst  them,  to  unload  their  resseb, 
and  dispose  their  goods  along  the  shore.  Tbi 
done,  they  again  embark,  and  make  a  grea 
smoke  from  on  board.  The  natives,  seeu| 
this,  come  down  immediately  to  the  sbon,  u^ 
placing  a  quantity  of  gold  by  way  of  excbangt 
for  the  merchandize,  retire.  The  Cartbaginitf^ 
then  land  a  second  time,  and  if  they  think  ik 
gold  equivalent,  they  take  it  and  depart;  if  noti 
they  again  go  on  board  their  vessels.  Tbe  is- 
habitants  return  and  add  more  gold,  till  tic 


5  Tftafo/P*ena.3— This  was  highly  esteemei  VUf- 
mus  says  that  the  andenta  considered  that  as  tibe  M 
which  came  from  Mount  Ida ;  and  next  to  this  the  ttf 
which  came  from  Fieria.   Fliny  says  the  same.— Z<s'*^- 

6  Columiw  o/JTem(J^.>-T1>e  libyian  Columow^ 
andent  writers  called  AbyUi ;  that  on  the  SpuaA  ade. 
Calpo.— Sec  P.  Mela.  L  ii  c.  a 

7  Cofnmercialiniercourge.'}— 'It  must  bementioorib 
the  honour  of  the  western  Moore,  that  they  stUl  ooa(ii»« 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  some  barbarous  nations  boric- 
ing  upon  the  rivw  Niger,  without  seeing  th^  perNK' 
they  trade  with,  or  without  having  once  broke  tfarofl|k 
that  original  charter  of  oommerce  which  bvm  time  im- 
memorial has  been  settled  between  them.  Ths  vf^ 
is  this:  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  intbewintiir.ifl 
am  not  mistaken,  they  make  this  Jdnmef  fai  s  oumenci 
caravan,  carrying  along  with  them  coral  and  glsff  ^'<^ 
bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  sdssors,  and  such  like  trioUa 
When  they  arrive  at  the  place  appmntcd,  whirh  L*  di 
sach  a  day  of  the  moon,  they  find  in  the  eveniiv  ^'^ 
different  heaps  of  gold.divt  lying  at  a  small  distsore  fron 
each  otiier,  against  whioji  the  Moors  place  so  nsny  tf 
their  trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken  In  pxr)nsi« 
for  Aem.  If  the  Nigritians  the  next  morniog'  »Vt^* 
of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets  and  lesTC  tk 
gold  dust,  or  else  make  some  dednctioa  from  tbe  tatter. 
In  this  manner  they  transact  their  exdiange  witlioots'*^ 
ing  one  another,  or  without  the  least  initwre  of  ^ 
honesty  or  perfldionSDeaa  on  either  iida.«-fik«n 
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<nvwB  ate  satisfied.  The  whele  is  conducted 
>Tith  the  strictest  integrity,  for  neither  will  the 
one  touch  the  gold  till  they  have  left  an  ade^ 
quale  value  in  merchandise,  nor  will  the  other 
remove  the  goods  till  the  Carthaginians  have 
taken  away  the  gold. 

CXCVII.  Such  are  the  people  of  Libya 
vrlioae  names  I  am  able  to  ascertain ;  of  whom 
l:fae  greater  part  cared  but  little  for  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  neither  do  they  now.  Speaking 
'with  all  the  precision  I  am  able,  the  country  I 
have  been  describing  is  inhabited  by  four  na- 
tions only :  of  these,  two  are  natives  and  two 
strangers.  The  natives  are  the  Libyans  and 
JEltfaiopians ;  one  of  whom  possess  the  northern, 
the  other  the  sflpthem  parts  of  Africa.  The 
strangers  are  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks. 

CXCVIIL  If  we  except  the  district  of 
Onyps,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  through  it,  Libya  in  goodness  of  soil 
cannot,  I  think,  be  compared  either  to  Asia  or 
Europe.  Cinyps  is  totally  unlike  the  rest  of 
luibya,  but  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world 
£or  its  com.  It  is  of  a  black  soil,  abounding  in 
springs,  and  never  troubled  with  drought  It 
rains  in  this  part  of  Libya,  but  the  rains,  though 
violent,  are  never  injurious.  The  produce  of 
corn  is  not  exceeded  by  Babylon  il;9elf.  The 
country  also  of  the  Euesperids  is  remarkably 
fertile;  in  one  of  its  plentiful  years  it  produces 
an  hundred  fold ;  that  of  Cinjrps  three  hundred 
fold. 

CXCIX.  Of  the  part  of  Libya  possessed 
by  the  Nomades,  the  district  of  Cyrene'  is  the 

-  8  {^|frvne.>-AboQt  the  Umits  ttf  tfali  district  th« 
andents  were  not  at  all  agreed,  they  are  no  where  de- 
fined  by  Herodotus :  the  prorlnoe  of  Cyrene,  formerly 
■o  popttlona,  is  the  contrary  now ;  tite  sea^nasts  are 
raraged  by  pirates,  the  inland  parte  by  the  Arabians ; 
such  inhabitanto  as  there  are,  are  rich  by  the  sale  of  the 
Europeans,  who  fall  into  their  hands,  to  the  Ethiopians.— 
See  La  Croix,  torn.  iL  258. 

Of  the  abundant  fertility  of  Cyrene,  Diodoms  Siculos 
also  spealcs,  p.  18a  c.  cxxrUL— Concerning  the  fountain 
of  Cyre,  one  of  the  Pontes  Cyrenaicae,  see  Callimachus* 
Ode  to  Apollo,  88;  and  Justin,  Ub.  xilL  c.  7. 

Concerning  the  AsbystsB,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks, 
c  170,  171,  SalmasiuB  has  collected  much,  and  Solinnm, 
381 ;  so  also  has  Enstathius,  ad  Dlonya.  Ferieg.  211,— See, 
too  Larcher,  vol  iL  43. 

Of  the  people  with  whom  the  Carthaginians  traded, 
beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  without  seeing  them,  I 
hare  spoken  at  length,  and  given  from  Shaw  the  passage 
introduced  by  Sdilichthorst  The  place,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  doubtless,  what  we  now 
rail  Senegambia.  AU  the  part  of  Libya  described  by 
Herodotus  is  now  comprehended  rmder  the  general  name 
of  Barbery,  and  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fes, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  the  maritime  part  of  Libya, 
from  Carthage  westward,  was  unknown  to  Herodotus. 


most  elevated.  They  have  three  seasons,  which 
well  deserve  admiration :  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  first  commence  upon  the  sea-coast; 
when  these  are  finished,  those  immediately  con- 
tiguous,  advandng  up  the  country,  are  ready ; 
this  region  they  call  Buni.  When  the  requisite 
labour  has  been  here  finished,  the  com  and  the 
vines  in  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  to 
ripen  in  progression,  and  will  then  require  to  be 
cut.  By  the  time  therefore  that  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  consumed,  the  last  will  be 
ready.  Thus  for  eight  months  in  the  year  the 
Cyreneans  are  employed  in  reaping  the  produce 
of  their  lands. 

CC.  The  Persians  who  were  sent  by  Ary- 
andes  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Pheretime,  pro- 
ceeding from  Egypt  to  Barce,  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  having  first  required  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  Arce-> 
silaus.  To  this  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all 
been  equally  concerned  in  destroying  him,  paid 
no  attention.  The  Persians,  after  continuing 
nine  months  before  the  place,  carried  their 
mines  to  the  walls,  and  made  a  very  vigorous 
attack.  Their  mines  were  discovered  by  a 
smith,  by  means  of  a  brazen  shield.  He  made 
a  cireuit  of  the  town;  where  there  were  no 
miners  beneath,  the  shield  did  not  reverberate, 
which  it  did  wherever  they  were  at  work. 
The  Bareeans  therefore  dug  countermines,  and 
slew  the  Persians  so  employed.  Every  attempt 
to  storm  the  place  was  vigorously  defeated  by 
the  besieged. 

CCI.  After  a  long  time  had  been  thus  con- 
sumed  with  considerable  slaughter  on  both  sides 
(as  many  being  killed  of  the  Persians  as  of 
their  adversaries)  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  in- 
fantry, employed  the  following  stratagem: — 
Being  convinced  that  the  Bareeans  were  not  to 
be  overoome  by  any  open  attacks,  he  sunk  in 
the  night  a  laige  and  deep  trench  :  the  surface 
of  this  he  covered  with  some  slight  pieces  of 
wood,  then  placing  earth  over  the  whole/  the 
ground  had  uniformly  the  same  appearance. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  invited  the 
Bareeans  to  a  conference;  they  willingly  as- 
sented, being  very  desirous  to  come  to  terms. 
Accordingly  they  entered  into  a  treaty,  of  which 
these  were  the  conditions :  it  was  to  remain 
valid'  as  long  as   the  earth  upon  which  the 


0  It  was  to  remain  vo&'dl  3— Memini  sinifiem  foederis 
formulam  apud  Polybium  legere  in  foedere  Hannibalis 
cum  Tarentinls,  si  bene  meminL— JRmMw. 

Reiske*8  recollection  appears  in  this  place  to  have  de- 
ceired  liim.     Tarentum  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  by 
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•greemenC  was  made  sbould  retain  its  present 
appearance.  The  Barceans  were  to  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  a  certain  reasonable  tribute ; 
and  the  Persians  engaged  themselves  to  under- 
take nothing  in  future  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Barceans.  Relpng  upon  these  engagements, 
the  Barceans,  without  hesitation,  threw  open 
the  gates  of  their  city,  going  out  and  in  them- 
selves  without  fear  of  consequences,  and  per- 
mitting without  restraint  such  of  the  enemy  as 
pleased  to  come  within  their  walls.  Tbe  Per- 
sians withdrawing  the  artificial  support  of  the 
earth,  where  they  had  sunk  a  trench,  entered 
the  city  in  crowds ;  they  imagined  by  this  artifice 
that  they  had  fulfilled  all  they  had  undertaken, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  mutually  before.  For  in  reality,  this 
support  of  tbe  earth  being  taken  away,  the  oath 
they  had  taken  became  void. 

CCIL  The  Persians  seiised  and  surrendered 
to  the  power  of  Pheretime  such  of  the  Barceans 
as  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  her 
son.  These  she  crucified  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls ;  she  cut  off  also  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  suspended  them  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. She  permitted  the  Persians  to  plunder 
the  rest  of  the  Barceans,  except  the  Battiadse, 
and  those  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der. These  she  suffered  to  retain  their  situa^ 
tions  and  property. 

CCIII.  The  rest  of  the  Barceans  being 
reduced  to  servitude,  the  Persians  returned 
home.  Arriving  at  Cyrene,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  phice  granted  them  a  free  passage  through 
their  territories,  from  reverence  to  some  oracle. 
Whilst  they  were  on  their  passage,  Bares,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  solicited  them  to  plunder 
Cyrene ;  which  was  opposed  by  Amasis,  leader 
of  the  infantry,  who  uiged  that  their  orders 
were  only  against  Barce.  When,  passing  Cyre- 
ne, they  had  arrived  at  the  hill  of  the  Lycean 
Jupiter,^  they  expressed  regret  at  not  having 
plundered  it.     They  accordingly  returned,  and 

the  treachery  of  some  of  its  dtizeoa ;  but  in  no  nuinner 
resembling  this  here  described  by  Herodotus.— T. 

1  Lycean  J^piUr.y-'Ljceoa  erected  a  tempie  to  Jofd- 
tcr  in  Parrhasia,  and  inatitated  games  in  his  honour, 
wliich  the  Lyoeans  called  Atnttua,    No  one  was  permit- 


endeavoured  a  second  time  to  enter  the  phec^ 
but  the  C]rreneans  would  not  suffer  thea. 
Although  no  one  attempted  to  attack  then,  tic 
Persians  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  tlsL 
returning  in  haste,  they  •encamped  at  tbe  £s. 
tance  of  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  dsjr. 
Whilst  they  remained  here,  a  messenger  caae 
from  Aryandes,  ordering  them  to  retam.  Upoa 
this,  the  Persians  made  ^>plicBdon  to  de 
Cyreneans  for  a  supply  of  provisunis ;  wluk 
being  granted,  they  returned  to  ^gypt  la 
their  march  they  were  incessantly  banosed  by 
the  Libyans  for  the  sake  of  dieir  dUsdies  aai 
utensils.  In  their  progress  to  £gypt»  wfaorrer 
was  surprised  or  left  behind  was  instantly  pia  ic 
death. 

CCIV.  The  furthest  progress  of  this  Per. 
sian  army  was  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Enesperidc 
Their  Barcean  captives  they  carried  with  then 
from  Egypt  to  king  Darius,  who  asaogncd  then 
for  their  residence  a  portion  of  land  in  tbe 
Bactrian  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  naow 
of  Barce ;  this  has  within  my  time  contained  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants. 

CCV.  The  life,  however,  of  Pheredme  had 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  termination.  Havxa^ 
gratified  her  revenge  upon  the  Barceans,  she 
returned  from  Libya  to  Egypt,  and  there  per- 
ished miserably.  Whilst  alive,  her  body  ms 
the  victim  of  worms  ;*  thus  it  is  that  tiie  gods 
punish  those  who  have  provoked  their  indigna- 
tion ;  and  such  also  was  the  vengeance  whicii 
Pheretime,  the  wife  of  Battus,  exercised  upoa 
the  Barceans. 

ted  to  enter  this  temple;  he  who  did  wm  8laa«d.-> 
Larger, 

8  FM^me/i0oniiA>-TUspa8Si«[e,  with  the  reasoaii^ 
oi  Herodotus  upon  it,  cannot  ftU  to  bring  to  tihe  annd  ti 
the  reader  the  miserahle  end  of  Herod,  samamed  thp 
Great 

**  And  he  went  down  toCwsarea,  andthew  abode:  aad 
upon  a  set  day  Herod  arrayed  in  royal  apparel  sas  «p« 
Us  throne,  and  made  an  oration  nnto  them.  AmI  thp 
peoide  gave  a  shoot,  saying.  It  is  the  rtrfoe  of  a  god,  ami 
not  of  a  man.  And  inunediately  the  angel  of  the  Ij«d 
smote  him,  beeanse  he  gave  not  God  the  glosy :  and  he 
was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghoet.**~^e<e 
Lardner'B  obeen'atkons  upon  the  above  Usiorkai  ia. 
ddent.— r. 
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I-  The  Pcrdana  wbo  bad  been  left  in 
BuTope  by  Darius,  under  the  conduct  of  Mega- 
lyzus,  commenced  tbeir  bostilities  on  tbe 
Elellespout  witb  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  Perintbii,* 
vlio  bad  refused  to  acknowledge  tbe  autbority 
>F  Darius,  and  bad  formerly  been  vanquisbed 
jy  the  Paeonians.*  Tbis  latter  people,  inbabit- 
n^  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Strymon,  bad  been  in- 
3u<:ed  by  an  oracle  to  make  war  on  tbe  Perin- 
Lbians :  if  tbe  Perintbians  on  tbeir  meeting 
offered  tbem  battle,  provoking  tbem  by  name, 
they  were  to  accept  tbe  challenge :  if  otberwise, 
they  were  to  decline  aU  contest.  It  happened 
accordiiigly,  tbat  tbe  Perintbians  marcbed  into 
the  country  of  tbe  Pseonians,  and  encamping  be- 
fore their  town,  sent  tbem  three  specific  chal- 
lenges, a  man  to  encounter  with  a  man,  a 
horse  with  a  horse,  a  dog  with  a  dog.  The 
Perintbians  having  tbe  advantage  in  tbe  two 
former  contests,  sung  with  exultation  a  song  of 
triumph;'  tbis  the  Paeonians  conceived  to  be 


1  PerwtttiJ-PerinUnw  waa  first  caUcd  Mygdonia, 
ttlUrwvrds  Heradea,  and  then  Peiinfhi».^r. 

S  Ptttmiatu.'y^AB  tiie  andents  aaateriaUy  dUbred  in 
opinion  eoncerning  the  geogT«i»hical  situation  of  this 
people,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  spealc  d«- 
cSsirely  on  the  snldeet  Herodotus  here  plaines  them 
near  the  TiTer  Strymon;  Dio^  near  mount  Rhodope; 
aad  Ptolemy,  where  the  river  Haliaononriaefc  Pasonia 
was  one  of  tiifi  names  of  Uinerra,  given  her  from  her 
supposed  dcUl  in  the  art  of  medidne.— T. 

3  Song  of  frtwwi»A.>-L«rcher  renders  this  paasage 
**  Sang  the  pseon,**  and  snldolns  this  note :  **0f  this 
Bin»g  there  were  two  kinds,  one  waa  diaimted  before 
tbe  battle,  in  honour  of  Mars;  the  other  after  the  ric- 
tory,  in  honour  of  Apollo;  this  song  eommeneed  with 
the  words  **  lo  Psan."  The  alluaion  of  the  word  F»on 
to  the  name  of  tiio  Pseonians,  is  obvious,  to  preserve 
wUch  I  have  rendered  it  •'sung  the  paon."— The 
Di»ge  and  application  of  the  word  Pteaa,  amongst  the 
ancients,  was  various  and  equivocal :  the  composition  of 
Pindar,  in  praise  of  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pasan ;  and 
F^an  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  ApoUa  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  FMtn,  being  origtnally  a  hymn  to 


the  purport  of  tbe  oracle  :  "  Now,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  tbe  oracle  will  be  fulfilled ;  tbis  is 
tbe  time  for  us.'*  They  attacked,  therefore, 
tbe  Perintbians,  whilst  engaged  in  their  imagi- 
nary triumph,  and  obtained  so  signal  a  victor}- 
tbat  few  of  tbeir  adversaries  escaped. 

II.  Such  was  the  overthrow  which  the  Pe- 
rintbians received,  in  their  conflict  with  the 
Paeonians :  on  the  present  occasion  tbey  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  tbeir  liberties,  against 
Megabyzus,  but  were  overpowered  by  tbe  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Persians.  After  the 
capture  of  Perintbus,  Megabyzus  overran 
Thrace  with  bis  forces,  and  reduced  all  its  cities 
and  inhabitants  under  the  power  of  the  king : 
the  conquest  of  Thrace  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  biro  by  Darius. 

III.  Next  to  India,  Thrace  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  considerable  ;*  if  the  inhabitants 
were  either  under  the  government  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  united-  amongst  themselves,  tbeir 
strength  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  in- 
vincible; but  this  Is  a  thing  impossible,  and 
they  are  of  course  but  feeble.  Each  different 
district  has  a  different  appellation  ;  but  except 
tbe  Gretae,  the  Trausi,*  and  those  beyond  Cres- 
tona,  they  are  marked  by  a  general  similitude 
of  manners. 

I  IV.  Of  tbe  Getoe,  wbo  pretend  to  be  im- 
I  mortal,  I  have  before  spoken.  Tbe  Trausi 
I  have  a  genepd  uniformity  with  tbe  rest  of  the 
i  Thracians,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  birth 

of  tbeir  children,  and  tbe  borial  of  tbeir  dead. 
!  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  is  placed  in  the 

midst  of  a  circle  of  his  relations,  wbo  lament 

I  Apollo,  from  his  name  Ftean,  became  afterwards  ex. 

tended  in  Its  use  to  such  addresses  to  other  gods.*' 
I      4  Moti  eomiderabId:y-Thueyd\dM  ranks  thinn  after 

the  Scytiiians,  and  Pausanlas  after  the  Celtee.— /^arcAtfr. 
I  6  TVoim'.]— ITiese  were  the  people  whom  the  Greeks 
[  called  AgathyraL 
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aloud  the  evils  which,  as  a  human  being,  he 
must  necessarily  undeigo^  all  of  which  they 
particularly  enumerate  ;^  but  whenever  any  one 
dies,  the  body  is  committed  to  the  ground  with 
clamorous  joy,  for  the  deceased,  they  say,  de- 
livered from  his  miseries,  is  then  supremely 
happy. 

y.  Those  beyond  the  Crestonians  have  these 
observances : — Each  person  has  several  wives ; 
if  the  husband  dies,  a  great  contest  commences 
amongst  his  wives,  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  interest  themselves  exceedingly, 
to  determine  which  of  them  had  been  most 
beloved.  She  to  whom  this  honour  is  ascribed 
is  gaudily  decked  out  by  her  friends,  and  then 
sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  on  the  tomb  of 
her  husband,'  with  whom  she  is  afterwards 

1  Particularljf  emtmer<Ue.y~A  BimUar  sentiment  is 
quoted  by  Larcher,  finom  •  frsginent  of  Euripides,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  version  of  Cicero  :<— 

Nun  no*  daoetet  coBtam  oelcbnntn  domoa 
LofCTCt  abl  cawt  allqais  In  luccm  edltoa 
Humana  vltB  T«rla  ftpaliuitet  mala. 
At  qui  Uborw  mon*  finlawi  jcnTCS* 
Uunc  omnl  amlcot  landc  ct  lostltim  exMqnI. 

See  also  on  this  sul^lect  Gray*B  fine  Ode  on  a  distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College  :— 

AUm  !  TCganUeit  of  their  doom, 

Tht  little  Tlctimt  play; 

No  Mnae  bsTc  tb«y  ofilU  to  come. 

Nor  care  bejond  to-day  ■ 

Yet  Me  how  all  around  'em  vait 

The  ministers  of  human  fiiie. 

And  black  Mtfortune^  baluAd  train ! 

Ah  I  ihow  them  wbeie  in  ambub  ktand. 

To  telle  their  vnj,  the  murtti*rous  band ; 

Ah !  tell  them  thej  are  men.— 

Tbeae  fhall  the  fiiry  pawioni  tear  ?  Sre—T. 

2  Tomb  of  her  fnuband.J—TbiB  custom  was  also  ob- 
serred  by  the  Oetas :  at  this  day,  in  India,  women  bum 
themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  which 
usage  must  have  been  oontinned  there  from  remote  anti- 
quity.   Propertiufl  mentions  it : 

Bt  oertamcn  habent  letl  <iiub  viva  wquatiur 
Conjagium,  puddr  e«t  nod  UcnlMe  mort; 

Ardent  vlctriees  et  flamme  pectora  pxabent, 
ImpoBuntque  hUs  ora  peruata  virls. 

Cicero  mentions  also  the  same  fact  Larcher  quotes  the 
passage  from  the  Tusculan  Questions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation. 

*<  The  women  in  India*  when  their  husband  dies,  ea- 
gerly contend  to  have  it  determined  which  of  them  he 
loved  best,  for  each  man  has  several  wives.  She  who 
conquers,  deems  herself  happy,  is  accompanied  by  her 
firiends  to  the  fimeral  pile,  where  her  body  is  burned 
witii  that  of  her  husband ;  they  who  are  vanquished  de. 
part  in  sorrow.*'— The  civil  code  of  the  Indians,  requir. 
ing  this  strange  sacrifice,  is  to  this  eflfect :  *Mt  is  proper 
for  a  woman,  alter  her  husband's  death,  to  bum  herself 
In  the  fire  with  his  corpse,  unless  she  be  with  child,  or 
that  her  hocrttand  be  absent,  or  that  she  cannot  get  his 
turban  or  hUa  girdle,  or  unless  she  devote  herself 
to  chastity  and  oelibaey:  every  woman  who  thus 
bums  herself  shall,  according  to  the  decrees  of  destiny, 
remain  with  her  husband  in  paradise  for  ever."—**  This 
practice,"  says  Raynal,  *'  so  evidently  contrary  to  rea. 


buried:  his  other  wives  esteem  ibis  anaSr- 
tion,  and  it  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  great  &- 
grace. 

VI.  The  other  Thradans  htcve  a  aastom  d 
selling  their  children,  to  be  carried  oot  of  tfes 
country.  To  their  young  women  they  pay  » 
regard,  suffering  them  to  connect  theaBdve 
indiscriminately  with  men ;  but  thej  keep  t 
strict  guard  over  their  wives,  and  pnvdnee  ^m 
of  their  parents  at  an  immense  price.  To  Is'^c 
punctures  on  their  skin*  is  with  them  a  atark  u 
nobility,  to  be  without  these  is  a  testimony  of  i 
mean  descent :  the  most  honourable  life  Wj± 
them  is  a  life  of  indolence ;  the  most  contsr> 
tible  that  of  a  husbandman.  Their  sifpFesu^ 
delight  is  in  war  and  plunder. — Such  ate  tixs 
more  remarkable  distinctions. 

VII.  The  gods  whom  they  worship  are  Mas. 
Bacchus,*  and  Diana:  besides  these  popihr 
gods,  and  in  preference  to  them,  their  prin» 
worship  Mercury.  They  swear  bjr  him  ak&\ 
and  caU  themselves  his  descendants. 

y  III.  The  funerals  of  their  chief  men  are  d 
this  kind:  for  three  days  the  deceased  is  pofabdv 
exposed;    then  having  sacrificed   animal*  d 

son,  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  doctrine  <rf  i^ 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  fnUire  life :  the  k^ 
of  being  served  in  the  other  world  by  the  same  pensa 
who  obeyed  us  in  tUs,  has  been  the  canse  of  the  dn* 
being  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Us  master,  amd  the  v^ 
on  the  corpse  of  her  husband ;  but  that  the  iDdan,  «^ 
firmly  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  aoofa,  afaovy  r>» 
way  to  this  prejudice,  is  one  of  those  nmnberleas  ianm. 
slstendes  which  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  acgiadi  tfar 
htunan  mind."— See  Raynal,  voL  L  91.  Tbe  nmari^  b. 
the  main,  is  Just ;  but  the  author,  I  fear,  meaoit  to  oks- 
uate  that  practices  contrary  to  reason  natunUy  prtvf^K 
from  the  doctrines  he  mentions ;  a  saggestiaw  if^kn, 
though  very  wtnthy  of  the  class  of  witieiB  to  wkiefc  k 
belongs,  has  not  reason  enough  in  it  to  deserve  a  amm 
reply.— r. 

3  Funeturet  on  their  Mn.y-U  Plutarch  nay  be  avix- 
ed,  the  Thradans  In  his  time  made  these  ptmetDrce  m 
their  wives,  to  revenge  the  death  of  OrplMnnB,  vhs 
they  had  murdered.  Hianocles  agrees  witli  this  vfiaum, 
in  hia  poem  upon  Orpheus,  of  which  a  frs^mcDt  liu  ktfn 
preserved  by  Stobnus.  If  this  bo  the  true  if  en  ma.  it  & 
remarkable  that  what  in  its  origin  wasa  paiushiBent,bi^ 
came  afterwards  an  ornament,  and  a  mark  of  noUlST— 
Larcher. 

Of  such  great  antiquity  does  the  custom  of  tattaaviar 
appear  to  have  been,  with  desoriptions  of  whkh,  thr 
modem  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  abound.— 21 

4  Baechus,y—That  Bacchus  was  worshipped  in  Thrwr. 
is  attested  by  many  authors,  and  particularly  by  Euif»- 
des :  in  the  Rhesus,  attributed  to  that  poet,  that  priocv. 
after  being  slain  by  Ulysses,  was  transported  to  ^ 
caverns  of  Thraoe  by  tiie  muse  who  bore  him,  and  W^ 
coming  a  divinity,  he  there  declared  the  oracles  of  Bar 
dins.  In  the  Hecuba  of  the  same  author,  Baorfaos  h 
called  the  deity  of  Thraoe.  Some  placed  the  orade  ct 
Bacchus  near  mount  Pangasa,  others  near  mount  H»> 
mils.— LarcA«r. 
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every  description,  and  uttered  many  and  loud 
lamentations,  they  celebroCe  a  feast/  and.tlie 
body  is  finally  either  burned  or  buried.  They 
afterwards  raise  a  mound  of  earth*  upon  the 
spot,  and  celebrate  games  '  of  various  kinds,  in 
which  each  particular  contest  has  a  reward  as- 
signed suitable  to  its  nature. 

I X.  With  respect  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  this  region,  and  its  inhabitants,  nothing  has 
yet  been  decisively  ascertained.  What  lies  be- 
yond  the  Ister,  is  a  vast  and  almost  endless 
»pace.  The  whole  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  inhabited  by  the  Sigynae,  a  people 
who  in  dress  resemble  the  Medes ;  their  horses 
are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  feeble  make,  but 
their  hair  grows  to  the  length  of  five  digits :  they 
are  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  but,  yoked  to  a 
carriage,  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  for 
which  reason  carriages  are  here  very  common. 
The  confines  of  this  people  extend  almost  to  the 
Kneti "  on  the  Adriatic.     They  call  themselves 

5  Ceiebrate  a  feasf}— It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah,  that  tills  mixture  of  mourning  and  feasting  at 
funerals  was  rery  common  amongst  the  Jews ; 

**  Both  the  great  and  the  smaU  shall  die  in  Uiis  land ; 
they  Ahall  not  be  burled,  neither  shall  men  lament  for 
them,  nor  cat  themselTes,  nor  make  themselreB  bold  for 
tiusm. 

"Neither  shall  men  tear  themselrea  for  them  in 
moamlng,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead ;  neither  shall 
men  give  them  the  nip  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
fiither  or  for  their  motiier. 

**  Thou  ahalt  not  also  go  into  the  house  of  feasting,  to 
•it  with  them  to  eat  and  to  drink."— xvL  6, 7,  a 

The  same  custom  is  still  obeerred  in  the  countries  of 
the  east— 7*. 

6  Mowtd  o/Mra.3-Over  the  place  of  burial  of  iUus. 
trioua  persons,  tliey  raised  a  kind  of  tumulus  of  earth. 
Thifl  is  well  expressed  in  the  *'  ingens  aggeritnr  tomnlo 
tellus,"  of  VlrgiL— 2^areA«r. 

The  practice  oi  raising  barrows  orer  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  was  almost  unirersal  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world.  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice  among 
the  Greeks  and  Trqjans.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  usual  in 
the  times  treated  of  in  the  .fineid.  Xenophon  relates 
that  it  obtained  among  the  Persians.  The  Roman  Usto- 
riaos  record  that  the  same  mode  of  interring  took  place 
among  tlieir  countrymen ;  and  it  appears  to  hare  pre- 
vailed no  less  among  the  ancient  Oennane,  and  many 
other  uncivilized  nations.— >5m  Cox^t  Traveb  through 
PoUind,8ce. 

7  Celebrate  games.y-mlt  is  impossible  to  say  when  fun- 
eral  games  were  first  instituted.  According  to  Pliny, 
they  existed  before  the  time  of  Theseus ;  and  many 
have  supposed  that  the  fismous  games  of  Greece  were  in 
their  origin  funeral  games.  The  best  description  of  these 
it<  to  be  found  in  Homer  and  In  VirgiL  In  the  former, 
those  celebrated  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus ;  in 
the  latter,  those  of  JEneas  in  memory  of  his  father.— r. 

8  Enetity-or  ratlier  Hcneti,  which  aspirate,  repre- 
sented by  the  iEolic  dlgamma,  forms  the  Latin  name 
VcnetL  Their  horses  were  anciently  in  great  estimation. 
Sec  the  Hippolytua  of  Euripides,  rer.  23a  Homer 
9eaka  of  their  mulea.— 7. 


a  colony  of  the  Medes  ; "  how  this  could  be,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,  though  in  a  long 
series  of  time  it  may  not  have  been  impossible. 
The  Signs  are  called  merchants"  by  the  Ligu- 
rians,  who  live  beyond  Massilia :  with  the  Cy- 
prians, Sigyme  is  the  name  for  spears. 

X.  The  Thracians  affirm  that  the  places 
beyond  the  Ister  are  possessed  wholly  by  bees, 
and  that  a  passage  beyond  this  is  impracticable. 
To  me  this  seems  altogether  impossible,  for 
the  bee  is  an  insect  known  to  be  very  impatient 
of  cold  ;'*  the  eictremity  of  which,  as  I  should 
think,  is  what  renders  the  parts  to  the  north 
uninhabitable.  The  sea-coast  of  this  region 
was  reduced  by  Magabyzus  under  the  power  of 
Persia. 

XL  Darius  having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
went  immediately  to  Sardis,  where  he  neither 
forgot  the  service  of  Histiteus,  nor  the  advice 
of  Goes  of  Mitylene.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  these  two  persons,  and  desired  them  to  ask 
what  they  would.  Histioeus,  who  was  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  wbhed  for  no  accession  of  power ; 
he  merely  required  the  Edonian"  Myrcinus, 

9  Colony  of  the  Medet.'ystrdho  says  that  this  people 
observed  in  a  great  measiu'e  the  customs  of  the  Persians ; 
thus  the  people  whom  Herodotus  calls  Medes,  might  be 
considered  as  genuine  Persians,  according  to  his  custom 
of  confounding  their  names,  if  Diodorus  Siculushad  not 
decided  the  matter. 

10  Called  merchants.y~ThB  whole  of  this  sentence 
Larcher  omits,  glring  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  insert, 
ed  by  some  scholiast  in  the  margin,  and  had  thence 
found  its  way  into  the  text  For  my  part,  I  see  no 
reason  for  tUs ;  and  I  think  the  explication  given  by 
the  Abbe3ellanger,  in  his  Essais  da  Critique  sur  les  TVa- 
duct  d'Herodote,  may  ftdrly  be  accepted.  "  Herodotus 
means,'*  says  he,  '*  to  inform  Ids  reader,  that  Sgynas  Is 
not  an  unusual  wwd ;  the  Ligarians  use  itfor  merchants, 
the  Cyprians  for  spears."— But  if  this  be  true,  the  fol- 
lowing version  by  littiebury  must  appear  absurd  enough  t 
**The  LIgnrians,"  says  ho,  "  who  inhabit  beyond  Mar. 
s«illes,.ca]l  the  Sigynos  brokers ;  and  the  Cyprians  give 
them  the  name  of  javelins."— T. 

11  Impatient  of  eo2(f.]— This  remark  of  Herodotus 
concerning  bees,  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  because  all 
apiaries  are  found  to  succeed  and  thrive  best,  whidi  are 
exposed  to  a  d^;ree  of  middle  temperature :  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  at 
coU  in  ^tidch  bees  would  cease  to  live  and  multiply. 
Modem  experiments  have  made  it  obviously  appear, 
that  in  severe  winters  tills  insect  has  perished  as  fire, 
qnentiy  from  famine  as  from  cold.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  bees  have  lived  In  hollow  trees  in  the  colder  parts  of 
Russia.— r. 

12  Edonian^y-Thit  district  is  by  some  writers  placed 
in  Thraoe,  by  others  in  Macedonia.  The  o  is  used  long 
by  Virgil,  and  short  by  Lucan : 

Ac  valut  EdonJ  Banm  cum  qilfltna  alto. 


M».  xil.  .^65w 


Nam  qnalis  Tcrtioa  Pindl 
Edonli  Ogjtfio  dccnnlt  pinu  Ljao. 

Za 

It  is  also  used  long  in  Horace* 
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with  the  Yiew  of  building  there  a  city ;  Cofo, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  private  individual, 
wished  to  be  made  prince  of  Mitylene.  Hav- 
ing obtained  what  they  severally  desired  they 
departed. 

XIL  Darius,  induced  by  a  circumstance  of 
which  he  was  accidentally  witness,  required 
Megabyzus  to  transport  the  Paeonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Pigres  and  Mantyea  were 
natives  of  Psonia,  the  government  of  which 
became  the  object  of  their  ambition.  With 
these  views,  when  Darius  had  passed  over  into 
Asm,  they  betook  themselves  to  Sardis,  car- 
rying with  them  their  sister,  a  person  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  As  Darius  was  sitting 
publicly  in  that  division  of  the  city  iq>propriate 
to  the  Lydians,  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
executing  the  following  artifice :  they  decorated 
their  sister  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
and  sent  her  to  draw  water ;  she  had  a  vessel 
upon  her  head,'  she  led  a  horse  by  a  bridle  fas- 
tened round  her  arm,  and  she  was  moreover 
spinning  some  thread.  Darius  viewed  her  as 
she  passed  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing 
that  her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Per- 
sian, Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any  Asiatic  female. 
He  was  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen  to  send 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  might  observe 
what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  according- 
ly followed  her :  the  woman,  when  she  came  to 
the  river,  gave  her  horse  some  water,  and  then 
filled  her  pitcher.  Having  done  this,  she  re- 
turned by  the  way  she  came;  with  the  pitcher 
of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened  by  a 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before  employed  in 
spinning. 

XIL  Darius,  equally  surprised  at  what  he 
heard  from  his  servants  and  had  seen  himself, 
sent  for  the  woman  to  his  presence.     On  her 


1  Upon  her  head.']  Mioolas  DunuoenoB  tells  a  simi- 
lar story  of  Alyattes  kisig  of  SardlsL  Tbia  prince  was 
one  day  sittiiHr  before  the  walla  of  the  town,  when  ha 
beheld  a  Thradan  woman  with  an  nm  on  her  head,  a 
distaff  and  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her  a  horse 
seeorod  by  a  bridle.  The  king,  astonished,  aaked  her 
who  and  oi  what  country  she  was  ?  She  replied,  she  was 
of  Mysia,  a  district  of  Thraoe.  In  consequence  of  this 
adrentnre,  the  king-  by  his  ambassadors  deshvd  Cotys 
prince  of  Thraoa  to  send  him  a  colony  from  tbatoomitry, 
of  men,  women,  and  children.— LorcA^r. 

The  Mysia  mentioned  in  the  abora  aceonnt  is  called  by 
aome  Greek  writers  M^fia  in  Europe,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  proTince  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  but  Pliny 
and  roost  of  the  Latin  writers,  dlstinguUh  it  moro  effec- 
tually by  writing  it  Moesla;  in  which  fonn  it  wUl  be 
found  in  the  maps,  extending  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Dada;  being  the  tract  which 
forms  the  modem  Serbia  and  Bulgaria. 


appeanmoe,  the  brothers,  who  hmd  ob^mda: 

fiK>m  a  convenient  situation,  came  ior««4r 
and  declared  that  they  were  Paeoiuana,  and  ae 
woman  their  sister.  Upon  this,  Danm  u- 
quired  who  the  Pfeonians  were,  wbcR  «s 
their  country,  and  what  induced  tbemsdia  & 
come  to  Sardis.  The  young  naen  wfibeL 
«  that  as  to  themselves,  their  only  modve  n 
a  desire  of  entering  into  his  service  ;  that  Pss- 
nia  their  country  was  situated  on  the  bub  d 
the  river  Strymon,  at  no  great  distance  from  de 
Hellespont"  They  added,  <•  Tlut  the  P»^ 
nians  wero  a  Trojan  colony."  Darius  tfaa 
inquired  if  all  the  women  of  tbeir  country  woe 
thus  accustomed  to  htbour ;  tbey  replied  wi6- 
out  hesitation  in  the  affirmatiTe,  for  thb  «k 
the  point  they  had  particulariy  in  view. 

Xiy.  In  consequence  of  the  above,  Dsim 
sent  letters  to  Megabyzus,  whom  he  lad  IcT 
commander  of  his  forces  in  Threce,  ordemf 
him  to  remove  all  the  PsBonians  to  Sardis,  vid 
their  wives  and  families.  The  cooria  s&i 
with  this  message  instantly  made  his  istjvi 
the  Hellespont,  which  having  passed,  be  pic^ 
sented  Megabyzus  with  the  orders  of  his  ibis- 
ter.  Megabyzus  accordingly  lost  no  tiaie  h 
executing  them:  but  taking  with  him  sobx 
Thracian  guides,'  led  his  army  against  Psqiul 

XV.  The  Paeonians,  being  awaie  of  ik 
intentions  of  the  Persians,  collected  tkL- 
forces,  and  advanced  towards  the  sea,  imsgiiui^ 
the  enemy  would  there  make  their  attack:  t^ 
they  prepared  themselves  to  resist  the  invaska 
of  Megabyzus :  but  the  Persian  general,  box 
informed  that  every  approach  from  the  sea  wv 
guarded  by  their  forces,  under  the  directioD  of 
his  guides  made  a  drouit  by  the  higher  psm 
of  the  country,  and  thus  eluding  the  Psonisair 
came  unexpectedly  upon  their  towns,  of  whidw 
as  they  were  generally  deserted,  he  took  pos- 
session without  difficulty.  The  Pasoniam,  ie. 
formed  of  this  event,  dispersed  themsdves,  ici 
returning  to  their  families,  submitted  to  tbe 
Persians.  Thus,  the  Paeoniana,  the  Sym- 
pseonians,  the  Paeoplse,  and  they  who  posses 
the  country  as  &r  as  the  Prasian  lake,  w«e 
removed  from  their  habitations,  and  traaspon- 
ed  to  Asia. 

XVI.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  moost 
Pangaeus,"  with    the  Dobene,    the  Agrianar, 

8  Thracian  gftide».'}~'Th»TTmAfr9oamton  of  Hmt- 

dotus  who  preeeded<Larcher,  mistaking  th«  Latin  wr. 

sion,  Bunptis  e  Thraria  dudbna,  liave  rendered  tids  ]«». 

aage,  **  commanda  aux  rapitainee  dc  Thraee.^—r. 

3  Pangteuf.y-Tiaa  place,  aa  Hemdotus  iofoms  m 

m  rf^  ^t*i,¥T(\  ^^vrkf  f^^^4^  i^^^    '*^ 
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4  SiromgpUett  ^3— Exanplam  urbia  in  fLwrio  sopcr 
Ugrnw  ettelmkitte  stroctn  in  Amerin  Imbet  Teizdm— 

5  tViih  Jbk.y~rrorttmaB,  in  hiA  History  of  Norway, 
informa  ns,  that  in  the  cold  and  maritime  parti  of  Europe 
cattle  are  fed  with  Mu^WesteUng. 


Odomanti,  and  thoae  of  the  Pissian  lake, 
Megabyzufl  was  not  able  to  subdue.  Tbey 
who  lived  upon  the  lake,  in  dwellings  of  the 
followii^  construction,  were  the  objects  of  bis 
next  attempt.  In  this  lake  strong  piles^  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  over  which  phuiks  are 
thrown,  connected  by  a  nairow  bridge  with 
the  shore.  These  erections  were  in  former 
times  made  at  public  expense ;  but  a  ]aw  after- 
wards  passed,  obliginga  man  for  eveiy  wife  whom 
he  should  marry  (and  they  allow  a  plurality)  to 
drive  thiee  of  these  piles  into  the  ground,  taken  I 
£rom  a  mountam  called  Orbelus.  Upon  these 
planks  each  man  has  his  hut,  from  every  one  of 
which  a  trap-door  opens  to  the  water.  To 
prevent  their  infants  from  falling  into  the  hUce, 
they  festcn  a  string  to  their  legs.  Their  horses 
and  cattle  are  fed  principally  upon  fish,*  of 
which  there  is  such  abundance,  that  if  any  one 
lets  down  a  basket  into  the  water,  and  steps 
aside,  he  may  presently  after  draw  it  up  full  of 
fish.  Of  these  they  have  two  particular  species, 
called  papraces  and  tilones. 

XVII.  Such  of  the  Pseonians  as  were  taken 
captive  were  removed  into  Asia.  After  the 
conquest  of  this  people,  Megabyzus  sent  into 
IVIacedonia  seven  Persians  of  his  army,  next  in 
dignity  and  estimation  to  himself,  requiring  of 
Amyntas,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  earth  and 
water.  From  the  lake  Prasi^  to  Macedonia 
there  is  a  very  short  passage ;  for  upon-  the 
very  brink  of  the  lake  is  found  the  mine  which 
in  after  times  produced  to  Alexander  a  talent 
every  day.  Next  to  this  mine  is  the  Dysian 
mount,  which  being  passed,  you  enter  Mace^ 
donia. 

XVIII.  The  Persians  on  their  arrival  were 
admitted  to  an'  immediate  audience  of  Amyntas, 
when  they  demanded  of  him,  in  the  name  of 
Darius,  earth  and  water.  This  was  not  only 
granted,  but  Amyntas  received  the  messengers 
hospitably  into  his  family,  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  treated  them  with  particular 
kindness.  When  after  the  entertainment  they 
began  to  drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  ad- 
dressed Amyntas :  **  Prince  of  Macedonia,  it 
ia  a  custom  with  us  Persians,  whenever  we 
have  a  public  entertainment,  to  introduce  our 
concubines  and  yovng  wives.     Since  therefore 
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you  have  received  us  kudly,  and  with  the  rites 
«f  hospitaUty,  and  have  also  acknowledged  the 
daims  of  Darius,  in  giving  him  earth  and  wa- 
ter, inutate  the  custom  we  have  mentioned." 
"  Persians,**  replied  Amyntas,  «  our  manners 
are  very  different,  for  our  vromen  are  kept  se- 
parate from  the  men.  But  since  you  arc  our 
masters,  and  require  it,  what  you  solicit  shaU 
be  granted.  Amyntas  therefore  sent  for  the 
women,  who  on  their  coming  were  seated  op- 
posite to  tiie  Persians.  The  Persians,  observ- 
ing them  beautiful,  told  Amyntas  that  he  was 
stin  defective :  '*  For  it  were  better,*'  tiiey  ex- 
claimed,  <*  that  they  bad  not  come  at  all,  than 
on  their  spearing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  sit 
near  us,  but  to  place  them  opposite,  as  a  kind 
of  tonnent  to  our  eyes."*  Amyntas,  acting 
thus  under  compulsion,  directed  the  women  to 
sit  with  the  Persians.  The  women  obeyed, 
and  tiie  Persians,  being  warmed  by  their  wine, 
began  to  put  their  hands  to  their  bosoms,  and 
to  kiss  them. 

XIX.  Amyntas  observed  this  indecency, 
and  with  great  vexation,  though  his  awe  of  the 
Persians  induced  him  not  to  notice  it  But 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  also  present,  and 


6  Torment  to  oureym.y~rm»  paiiage  Im  been  the 
ooeaaloii  of  iniicfa  criticel  conttoveiBy.  Longiniu  cen. 
eures  It  as  frigid.  Many  learned  vaen,  in  opposition  to 
Longinus,  have  vindicated  the  expression.  Pearce,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  that  those  who  in  tfai« 
faistance  have  oppoaed  tliemselvea  to  Longfanis,  have  not 
entered  into  the  precise  meaning  of  that  critifi.  The 
historian,  he  observes,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
beautyof  these  females  might  not  excite  dolores  ocalomm, 
but  they  ooold  not  themselves  properly  be  termedd<dore8 
oeolorum.  Fearoe qnotee  apessage  from  iEnshylas,  where 
Helen  is  called  /jutXS^aut  sftftmrm  fi$)ute,  the  tender  dart 
of  the  eyee.  Alexander  the  Great  called  the  Persian 
women  fi»k$imt  9/Afjtmrmj  ^e  darts  of  the  eyes.  After 
aU,  tome  at  least,  eonaidertaig  It  was  used  by  natives  of 
Persia,  and  making  allowance  for  the  warm  and  ilgnm. 
tive  language  of  the  east,  the  expression  seems  to  re. 
quire  neither  comment  nor  vindicatioa  In  some  dassl. 
cal  lines  written  by  Cowley,  called  The  Account,  I  flnd 
tUs  stroQg  exprearion : 

WlMD  all  the  itui  an  by  thee  Md. 
Tlw  cndlcw  gatOM  of  hcavnly  roU  ; 
Ov  vhttt  dM  haln  ate  radkan'd  an, 
rtam  tkkly  Aammn't  head  thai  fall  t 
Or  •IMB  Om  dnpa  Out  nalw  ttw  tea, 
IVhUM  all  h«  Msds  Iby  oowiktan  baw 
Tbon  than,  and  Umb  aloo*,  auy'tt  prove 
Th'  aritliBMtlclaB  of  my  towb 
An  handled  lovaa  at  Athena  aeon ; 
At  C«tatb  wiiie  an  haadred  nM««: 
TbiM  hundsMl  man*  ai  ahodaa  and  Cnta, 
Tbna  hoadrcd  'da  Iln  nun  oonplMa^ 
For  auu  at  Cnta  aach  Ue»  doea  baar. 
And  tvery  <3^'«  an  arthtr  iktrt,  &e. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  Cretan  archers  were  cele- 
brated beyond  all  others,  tlds  expression  will  not  aetm. 
much  less  bold  or  figurative  than  that  of  HerodotusL 
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witnessed  their  behaviour,  being  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  hitherto  without  the  experience 
of  calamity,  was  totally  unable  to  bear  it  "  Sir," 
said  he  to  Amyntas,  being  much  incensed, 
**  your  age  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  your  retir- 
ing ;  leave  me  to  preside  at  the  banquet,  and  to 
pay  such  attention  to  our  guests  as  shall  be 
proper  and  necessary."  Amyntas  could  not  but 
observe  that  the  warmth  of  youth  prompted  his 
son  to  some  act  of  boldness ;  he  accordingly 
made  him  this  reply :  *'  I  can  plainly  see  your 
motive  for  soliciting  my  absence ;  you  desire 
me  to  go,  that  you  may  perpetrate  somewhat  to 
which  your  spirit  impeb  you ;  but  I  must  in- 
sist  upon  it,'  that  you  do  not  occasion  our  ruin 
by  molesting  these  men ;  suffer  their  indignities 
patiently. — I  shaU  however  follow  your  ad- 
vice, and  retire."  With  these  words  Amyntas 
left  them. 

XX.  Upon  this,  Alexander  thus  addressed 
the  Persians :  '<  You  are  at  liberty,  Sirs,  to 
repose  yourselves  with  any  or  with  all  of  these 
females ;  I  have  only  to  require,  that  you  will 
make  your  choice  known  to  me.  It  is  now 
almost  time  to  retire,  and  I  can  perceive  that 
our  wine  has  had  its  effect  upon  you.  You  will 
please  therefore  to  suffer  these  women  to  go 
and  bathe  themselves,  and  they  shall  aflterwards 
return.**  The  Persians  approved  of  what  he 
said,  and  the  women  retired  to  their  proper 
apartments ;  but,  in  their  room,  he  dressed  up 
an  equal  number  of  smooth-faced  young  men, 
and  arming  each  with  a  dagger,  he  introduced 
them  to  the  company.  "  Persians,**  said  he, 
on  their  entering,  "  we  have  given  you  a  mag- 
nificent  entertainment^  and  supplied  you  wi^ 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  procure.  We  have 
also,  which  with  us  weighs  more  than  all  the 
rest,  presented  you  with  our  matrons  and  our 
sisters,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  you  in 
any  respect  insensible  of  your  merits ;  and  that 
you  may  inform  the  king  your  master  with 
what  liberslity  a  Greek  and  prince  of  Mace- 
donia has  entertained  you  at  bed  and  at  board." 
When  he  had  thus  said,  Alexander  commanded 
the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  dressed  as 
females,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Persians :  but 


1  JiwM  t^wn  OLD— The  reader  wUl  in  this  place,  I  pre- 
■ame,  be  natunlly  eiupldoin  that  the  gtiod  old  kbug 
Amyntaa  was  weU  aware  what  his  son  Alexander  in. 
tended  to  perpetrate.  If  he  suspected  what  was  aboat 
to  be  done,  and  had  not  wished  its  acoompUshment,  he 
would  probably,  notwithstanding  his  age,  bare  stayed 
and  prevented  it^r. 


on  their  first  attempt  to  touch  tfaem,  the  Vaee- 
donians  put  every  one  of  them  to  dealih. 

XXL  These  Persians  with  their  retiow 
thus  forfeited  their  lives ;  they  had  been  tf- 
tended  on  this  expedition  with  a  number  d 
carriages  and  servants,  all  of  which  wen  seiiei 
and  plundered.  At  no  great  interval  of  tiine^ 
a  strict  inquisition  was  made  by  the  PersisH 
into  this  business ;  but  Alexander,  by  his  dis- 
cretion, obviated  its  effects.  To  Bobaiis,'  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  one  of  those  '  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  his  cam- 
trymen,  he  made  very  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage.  By 
the  assassination  of  the  Persian 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

XXII.  These  Greeks  were  descended  firoa 
Perdiccas :  this  diey  diemselves  affirm,  and 
indeed  I  myself  know  it,  firom  certain  drcms- 
stances  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  My 
opinion  of  this  matter  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
determination  of  those  who  preside  at  tk 
Ol^pic  games:*  for  when  Alexander,  witb 
an  ambition  of  distingushing  himself  expressed 
a  desire  of  entering  the  lists,  the  Greeks,  vfe 
were  his  competitors,  repelled  him  with  seofs, 
asserting,  that  this  was  a  contest,  not  of  Bar- 
barians, but  of  Greeks;  but  he  proved  hiic- 
self  to  be  an  Argive,  and  was   conseqnendy 


S  Bubarii.y—Jt  appears  from  book  tiie  aereoth,  cfafi 
21,  of  oar  aothor,  that  this  Bubarls  was  the  aon  of  M^s- 
byxns.— r. 

2  One  of  ttoM.>>It  is  contended  by  VaDEMv,  aai 
who  is  answered  by  Larcher,  in  a  rery  hmg  note,  that 
instead  of  rm  n^ (crnj^w,  it  dionld  oe  rm  y^yt^^y,  dai 
is,  in  fact,  whether  it  shonld  be  *<  one  of  tiioae."  &c  «r 
«  chief  of  those,**  &c.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  pro. 
per  readinir,  is  not,  I  tidnlc,  of  saffldeftt  impottaiHc  ts 
warrant  any  hasty  suspicion,  not  to  say  alteration  of  the 
text  That  Bubarls  was  a  man  of  rank  we  hnow,  Ut 
he  was  the  son  of  Mefabyxus ;  tliat  he  waa  the  chief  sf 
those  employed  on  this  occasion,  may  be  prtiauwtnl.  fni 
his  reoelTing  irom  Alexander  many  liberal  pammis,  t^ 
Us  own  sbter  in  marriage.— 7. 

4  Preride  at  the  Ofympie  f«tMf.>»The  jndfes  who 
presided  at  the  Olympic  games  were  called  HrHanwKnr . 
their  nnmber  Tailed  at  different  times;  they  were  a  long 
time  ten,  sometimes  more,  s<Hnetbnes  less,  areordiiv  is 
the  nnmber  of  the  Elean  tribes ;  bat  it  finally  revertei 
to  ten.  They  did  not  all  Jndge  promiacooaaly  at  every 
contest ;  but  only  such  as  were  deputed  to  do  ao.  Their 
dedsions  might  be  appealed  from,  and  they  anight  erta 
be  accused  before  the  senate  of  Olympia,  who  sometinet 
set  aside  their  determinations.  They  who  were  elected 
Hellanodicn  were  compelled  to  reside  ten  montha  sv- 
ceasiTely  in  a  building  appropriated  to  their  oae  at 
Olympia,  and  named  from  them  the  HeUanodfasMm,  ia 

ler  to  instruct  themselTes,  prerions  to  their  cuteriof 
on  their  office.— LarcAer. 
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allowed  to  be  a  Greek.  He  wae  then  per- 
mitted to  contend,  and  wae  matched  with  the 
first  combatant.* 

XXIII.  I  have  rebted  the  &ct8  which  hap- 
pened.  Megabyzus,  taking  the  PieonianB  along 
with  him,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  airiyed 
at  Sardis.  At  this  period,  Histiaeus  the  Mi- 
lesian was  engaged  in  defending  with  a  wall 
the  place  which  had  been  given  him  by  Darius, 
as  a  reward  for  his  preserving  the  bridge ;  it  is 
called  Myrdnus,*  and  is  near  die  river  Stry- 
inon.  Megabyzus,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Sar- 
dis,  and  learned  what  had  been  done  with  res- 
pect to  Histiaeus,  thus  addressed  Darius; 
**  Have  you,  Sir,  done  wisely,  in  permitting  a 
Greek  of  known  activity  and  abilities  to  erect 
a  city  in  Thrace  ?  in  a  place  which  abounds 
^itb  every  requisite  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  ships ;  and  where  there  are  also 
mines  of  silver?  A  number  of  Greeks  are 
there,  mixed  with  Barbarians,  who,  making 
him  their  leader,  wiU  be  ready  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion to  execute  his  commands.  Suffer  him 
therefore  to  proceed  no  fitfther,  lest  a  civil  war 
be  the  consequence.  Do  not,  however,  use 
violent  measures;  but  when  you  shall  have 
him  in  your  power,  take  care  to  prevent  the 
possibOity  of  his  return  to  Greece." 

XXIV.  Daritts  was  easily  induced  to  yield 
to  the  aiguments  of  Megabyzus,  of  whose  sagiu 
city  he  entirely  approved.  He  immediately 
therefore  sent  him  a  message  to  the  following 
purport :  "  Histiseus,  king  Darius  considers  you 
as  one  of  the  ablest  supports  of  his  throne,  of 
which  he  has  already  received  the  strongest 

5  Wm  ifufini  eombattttU.^tStm  Laeitt^  HermotL 
mas,  vuL  i  p.  TB^  7891— Henuterhiuiiis. 

LgfeinuM.~~Do  not,  Hcnsotiinos,  tell  me  what  an- 
ciently WM  done,  bat  what  yon  yourself  have  aeen  at  no 
great  distance  of  time. 

HermotimuM.'—A  sUver  nm  was  prodoced  sacred  to 
the  god,  into  wliich  some  small  lots  of  the  sixe  of  beans 
^vcre  thrown :  two  of  these  are  inscribed  with  the  letter 
A,  two  more  with  B,  two  otliers  with  O,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  corapetitorB,  there  being 
always  two  lots  marlced  with  tlie  same  letter.  Hie  com. 
batantB  then  adranoed  one  by  one,  and  calling  on  tiie 
name  of  Jnpiter,  pot  Ids  liaad  into  tiie  nm,  and  drew  oat 
a  lot  An  officer  stood  near  with  a  cudgel  In  his  hand, 
and  ready  to  strike  if  any  one  attempted  to  see  what  let- 
ter  he  had  drawn.  Then  the  Alytarch,  or  one  of  the 
HellanodicaB,  obliging  them  to  stand  in  a  drde,  paired 
such  together  as  had  drawn  the  same  letter.  If  the 
namber  of  competitors  was  not  equal,  he  who  drew  the 
odd  letter  was  matched  against  the  victor,  which  was  no 
small  adTaatage,  as  he  had  to  enter  the  lists  quite  fresh, 
against  a  man  already  fktigned. 

6  Jfjrre<mtf.}-This  place  in  some  books  of  geography 
fa  written  Myrcenus.— r. 


testimony.  He  has  now  in  contemplation  a 
business  of  great  importance,  and  requires  your 
presence  and  advice."  Histiseus  believed  the 
messenger,  and,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing invited  to  the  king's  councils,  hastened  to 
Sardis,  where  on  his  arrival  Darius  thus  ad- 
dressed him  t  «  Histisus,  my  motive  for  solicit- 
ing your  presence  is  this ;  my  not  seeing  you  at 
my  return  from  Scythia  filled  me  with  the  ex- 
tremest  regret :  my  desire  to  converse  with  you 
continually  increased,  being  well  convinced  that 
there  is  no  treasure  so  great  as  a  sincere  and 
sagacious  friend,  for  of  your  truth  as  well  as 
prudence  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  You  have  done  well  in  coming  to  me ; 
I  therefore  entreat  that,  foigetting  Miletus,  and 
leaving  the  city  you  have  recently  built  in 
Thrace,  you  will  accompany  me  to  Susa;  you 
shall  there  have  apartments  in  my  palace,  and 
live  with  me,  my  companion  and  my  friend." 

XXV.  Darius,  having  thus  accomplished 
his  wishes,  took  Histiseus  with  him,  and  de- 
parted for  Susa.  Artaphemes,  his  brother  by 
the  father's  side,  was  left  governor  of  Sardis ; 
Otanes  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
sea-coast.  Sisamnes,  the  father  of  the  latter, 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  judges ;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  was  put  to  death  by  Cambyses.  By  order 
of  this  prince,  the  entire  skin  was  taken  from 
his  body,  and  fixed  over  the  tribunal'  at  which 
he  formeriy  presided.  Cambyses  gave  the  office 
of  Sisamnes  to  his  son  Otanes,  commanding 
him  to  have  constantly  in  memory  in  what  tri- 
bunalhe  sat 

XXVI.  Otanes  having  at  first  the  above 
appointment,  succeeded  afterwards  to  the  com*, 
mand  of  M^iabyzus,  when  he  reduced  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon.  He  took  also  Lamponium* 
and  Antandros,*  which  latter  is  in  the  province  of 
Troy.  With  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  from 
Lesbos,  he  made  himself  master  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  both  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi. 

7  fVx0(loiMrllltf^'&iMial.>-Thisitseemswasaeoau 
mon  custom  in  Persia}  and  eomipt  Jodges  were  saoia* 
times  flayed  aUye,  and  their  skins  afterwards  thus  die. 
posed.  Larrlier  quotes  a  passage  from  DiodomaSlculus, 
which  informs  na  that  Artaxerxes  pnaished  some  mOust 
Judges  precisely  in  thto  manner.— T. 

8  Xiim/NHwiiOT.>-FUny,  and  I  believe  Stfabo,  call  this 
place  Lamporea.    It  was  an  island  ot  the  Chersoncae 

9  AtUandrot.y^ 

Cl— iniipi>wbipt4 
•t  Fhiyfte  OMltaBW  BBMiabw  Ua.     Fliy.  wSn.  UL  5. 


This  place  has  experienced  a  variety  of 
ApoUonia,  and  now  DimitrL— T. 
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XX  Vir.  The  Lemniaos  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance, but  were  at  length  subdued.  Over  such 
as  survived  the  conflict,  the  Persians  appointed 
Ljcaretus  governor:  he  was  the  brother  of 
Mseander,  who  had  reigned  at  Samoa,  but  he 
died  during  his  govenmient.  All  the  above 
mentioned  people  were  reduced  to  servitude: 
it  was  pretended  that  some  had  been  deserters 
in  the  Scythian  expedition,  and  that  others  had 
harassed  Darius  in  his  retreat.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  Otanes  in  bis  office,  which  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  with  tranquillity. 

XX y II I.  The  lonians  were  soon  visited 
by  new  calamities,  from  Miletus  and  from 
Kaxos.*  Of  all  the  islands,  Naxos  was  the 
happiest;  but  Miletus  might  be  deemed  the 
pride  of  Ionia,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing ages  it  had  been  considerably  weakened  by 
internal  factions,  but  the  tranquillity  of  its  in- 
habitants was  finally  restored  by  the  interposi- 
tiun  of  the  Parians,'  whom  the  Milesians  had 
preferred  on  this  occasion  to  all  the  other 
Greeks. 

XXIX.  To  heal  the  disorders  which  exist- 
ed amongst  them,  the  Parians  applied  the  foU 
lowing  remedy : — Those  emj^oyed  in  this  office 
were  of  considerable  distinction ;  and  pereeiy- 
ing,  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus,  that  the  whole 
state  was  involved  in  extreme  confusion,  they 
desired  to  examine  the  condition  of  their  teiri. 
tories ;  wherever,'  in  their  progress  through  this 
desokte  country,  they  observed  any  hmds  well 
cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  the 
owner.  In  the  whole  district,  however,  they 
found  but  fewestates  so  circumstanced.  Return, 
ing  to  Miletus,  they  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  they  placed  the  direction  of  affiiirs  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  best  cultivated  their 


I  A'iMw.]— This  place  wag  fint  called  Stronj^le,  after, 
wanb  Dla,  and  then  Naxoe;  thera  waa  a  place  of  thla 
name  also  in  Sidly.  The  Naxos  of  the  JEgetm  is  now 
called  Naxia ;  it  was  anciently  fiunoos  for  its  whetsttHies, 
and  Naxia  oos  became  a  proverb.  In  classical  story,  this 
island  is  famoos  for  being  the  place  when  Theseas,  re- 
taming  from  Crete,  forsook  Ariadne,  who  afterwards 
beeanae  the  wife  of  Baodras :  a  very  minute  and  satis- 
ftutory  account  of  the  ancient  and  modem  condition  of 
this  island,  is  to  be  found  in  Touraefort  Stephens  the 
geographer  says,  that  the  women  of  Naxos  went  with 
child  but  eight  months,  and  that  the  island  poasesaeda 
spring  of  pure  wine.— 7. 

8  Parta9M.3-.The  inhabitants  of  Pares  have  always 
been  acoonnted  people  of  good  sense,  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  often  make  them  ariiltreCofs  of 
tlieir  dispates.~See  Toumefort  j  who  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  this  i&land. 


lands:  lor  they  conduded,  titmt  tiiejwoidd  be 
watchful  of  the  public  interest,  who  had  t^ka 
care  of  their  own :  they  enjoined  all  the  Wk- 
siaos  who  had  before  been  jjarfiftna,  to  ob^ 
these,  and  they  thus  restored  the  geoeial  tao- 
quillity. 

XXX.  The  evils  which  the  lonians  ope- 

rienced  from  these  cities  were  of  this  nataic:-' 

Some  of  the  more  noble  infaabitaiita  of  Ksaoa. 

being  drivoi  by  the  common  people  into  baaii^ 

ment,  sought  a  refuge  at  Miletus;  MilctiBvai 

then  governed  by  Aristagnraa,  son  of  Molii^i>> 

IBS,  the  son^-law  and  cooain  of  Hisdm, 

son    of   Lysagoras,    whom    Dartos    detafasd 

at  Susa:    HistiKos  was  prince  of   Ideta^ 

but  was  at  Susa  when  the  Naadaos  anirc^ 

in  his  dominions. — These   exiles    pHitiwf^ 

AiistagOTBS    to   assist    them    with    sopp&s, 

to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  ooumiy:  ht 

immediately  conceived  the  idea,  that  by  aeom. 

plishing  their  return,  he  might  eventually  beone 

master  of  Naxos.     He  thought  proper,  ham- 

ever,  to  remind  them  of  the  alliasee  whidi  sobw 

sisted  betwixt  Histiaens  and  their  Goonsryma; 

and  he  addressed  them  as  foUowa  ;  I  am  not 

master  of  adequate  force  to  restore  you  to  jm 

country,  if  they  who  are  in  poasesaion  of  Nass 

shall  think  proper  to  oppose  me :  the  Naxiaiis 

I  am  told,  have  eight  thousand  men  in  '•"^^ 

and  many  ships  of  war !     I,  nevertfadeas,  wisk 

to  effect  it,  and  I  think  it  may  be  thus  aocom- 

plished : — Am^ihemes,  son  of  Hjstaapes,  aad 

brother  of  Darius,  is  my  particular  fiiend ;  he 

has  the  command  of  all  the  sea-coast  of  Asia, 

and  is  provided  with  a  numerous  army,  and  a 

powerful  fleet ;  he  will,  I  think,  do  all  that  I 

desire."  The Naxians instantly intmatwii  Anayy- 

goras  with  the  management  of  the  business,  ea. 

treated  him  to  complete  it  as  he  couU .-  they 

engaged  to  assist  the  expedition  with  fofces,  and 

to  make  presents  to  Artaphemes ;  and  thej 

expressed  great  hopes  that  as  soon  as  they  abould 

appear  before  the  pUce,  Naxos,  with  the  wst 

of  the  islands,  would  immediately  submit ;  for 

hitherto  none  of  the  Cydades  were  under  the 

power  of  Darius. 

XXXI.  Aristagoras  went  immediately  to 
Sardis,  where  meeting  with  Artaphemes,  he 
painted  to  him  in  flattering  terms  the  island  of 
Naxos,  which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  he 
represented  as  exceedingly  fair  an4fertfle,  coo- 
veniently  situated  with  respect  to  Ionia,  *-eiy 
wealthy,  and  remarkably  populous.— «« It  will 
be  worth  your  while,"  said  he,  "  to  make  an  ex- 
pedition against  it,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
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its  exiles;  CO  £M:ilitate  this,  I  already  poasess  a  | 
consideraUe  sum  of  money,  besides  what  will 
be  otherwise  supplied.  It  is  proper  that  we 
who  set  the  expedition  on  foot  should  provide 
the  contingent  expenses ;  but  you  will  certainly 
acquire  to  the  king  our  master,  Naxos  with  its 
dependencies,  Pares  and  Andros,  with  the  rest 
of  the  islands  called  the  Cydades :  from  hence 
you  may  easily  attempt  the  invasion  of  Eubcea,' 
an  iahoid  huge  and  fertile,  and  not  at  all  inferior 
to  Cyprus ;  this  will  afford  you  an  easy  conquest, 
and  a  iteet  of  one  hundred  ships  will  be  sui&dent 
to  effect  the  whole.*'  To  this  Artaphemes 
replied, "  What  youiecommend  will,  unquestkm- 
aUy,  promote  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  the 
particulars  of  your  advice  are  reasonable  and 
(insistent ;  infftead  of  one  hundred,  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  ready  for  you  in 
the  beginning  of  spring;  it  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  king's 
authority." 

XX  XIL  Pleased  with  the  answer  he  receiv- 
ed, AnstBgoras  returned  to  Miletus.  Arta- 
phemes sent  immediately  to  acquaint  Darius 
with  the  project  of  Aristagorss,  which  met  his 
approbation ;  he  accordingly  fitted  out  two  hun- 
dired  triremes,  which  he  manned  partly  with 
Persians  and  partly  with  their  allies ;  Mega- 
bates  had  the  command  of  the  whole ;  a  Persian 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Achiemenides,  related  to 
Darius  and  himself,  whose  daughter,  if  report 
may  be  credited,*  was,  in  succeeding  times, 
betrothed  to  Pausanias  the  Lacediemonian,  son 
of  Cleombrotus,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  These  forces,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Megabates,  were  sent  by  Artq>henie8 
to  Aristagoras. 

XXXIIL  Megabates  embaridng  at  Mile- 
tus, with  Aristagoras,  a  body  of  lonians,  and 
the  Naxians,  pretended  to  sail  towards  the 
Hellespont ;  but  arriving  at  Chios,  he  laid-to 
near  Cancasa,*  meaning,  under  the  favour  of  a 


3  EubatLy—TUB  large  Island  Is  now  commonly  called 
Negropont  or  Negrepunt,  by  the  Eoropeaiu ;  which  It  a 
corraption  of  Its  proper  appellation  Bgripo :  anciently 
it  liad,  at  diflerent  times,  a  great  variety  of  names,  Macris, 
Chalcis,  Aaopis,  &c.  At  Artemislum,  one  of  its  pro- 
montories, the  first  battle  was  fooght  betwixt  Xerxes  and 
the  Oraeka.— r. 

4  If  report  majf  he  credUedy^li  appears  by  this,  that 
when  Herodotns  composed  this  work,  he  had  no  know, 
ledge  of  the  letter  in  which  Pausanias  demanded  of  Xer- 
xes  Us  daughter  in  marriage—* It  may  be  seen  in  llmcy- 
dideS'  —^I..€urcher' 

5  year  Cauca«a.>-Thls  passage  has  been  erroneously 
reodrred,  by  the  French  translators  of  Herodotus  who 


north  wind,  to  pass  from  thence  to  Naxos. 
The  following  circumstance,  however,  happen- 
ed,  as  if  to  prove  that  it  was  not  ordained  for 
the  Naxians  to  suffer  from  this  expedition: — 
Megabates  on  going  his  rounds,  found  a  Myn- 
dian  vessel  deserted  by  its  crew ;  he  was  so 
exasperated,  that  he  commanded  his  guards  to 
find  Scylax,  who  commanded  it,  and  to  bind 
him  in  such  a  situation,  that  his  head  should 
appear  outwardly  from  the  aperture  through 
which  the  oar  passed,  his  body  remaining  in 
the  vessel.  Aristagoras  being  informed  of  the 
treatment  which  his  friend  the  Myndtan  had 
received,  went  to  Megabates  to  make  his  ex- 
cuse,  and  obtain  his  liberty ;  but  as  his  expos- 
tulations  proved  ineffectual,  he  went  himself 
and  released  Scylax.  Megabates  was  mudi 
incensed,  and  caressed  his  displeasure  to  Aris- 
tagoras ;  firom  whom  he  received  this  reply : 
<<  Your  authority,"  said  Aristagoras,  <<  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  you  suppose ;  you  were  sent 
to  attend  me,  and  to  sail  wherever  I  should 
think  expedient ; — ^you  are  much  too  officious.* 
Megabates  took  this  reproach  so  ill,  that  at 
the  approadi  of  night  he  despatched  some  emis- 
saries to  Naxos,  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants 
with  the  intended  invasion. 

XXXIV.  Of  this  attack  the  Naxians  had 
not  the  remotest  expectation ;  but  they  took 
the  advantage  of  the  intelligence  imparted  to 
them,  and  provided  against  a  siege,  hf  remov- 
ing their  valuaUes  from  the  fields  to  the  town, 
and  by  laying  up  a  store  of  water  and  provi- 
sions, and,  lastly,  by  repairing  their  walls; 
they  were  thus  prepared  against  every  emer- 
gence, whilst  the  Persians,  passing  over  from 
Chios  to  Naxos,  found  the  place  in  a  perfect 
state  of  defence.  Having  wasted  four  months 
in  the  attack,  and  exhausted  all  the  pecuniary 
resources  which  themselves  had  brought,  to- 
gether with  what  Aristagoras  supplied,  they 
still  found  thatmuch  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
their  purpose ;  they  erected,  therefore,  a  fort 
for  the  Naxian  exiles  and  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent greatly  disappointed. 

XXXV.  Aristagoras  thus  found  himself 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Artapher- 

preceded  Larcher,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman  Little, 
bury,  "oTer-uigainst  mount  Caucasus;**  but  whoercr 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  attend  to  the  geographical  distan. 
oes  of  mount  Caucasus  and  the  islands  of  liie  Jl^peaa 
sea,  Chios  and  Naxos,  will  easUy  peroeiTe  that  the  place 
here  meant  most  be  some  strait  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
or  some  small  island  in  its  Tidnity.— See  the  Essais  de 
Critique  sur  lea  Traductions  d'Herodotc,  by  Ute  Abbe 
Bcllanger.— 7. 
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nes ;  and  he  was  also,  to  his  great  veution, 
called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  he  saw  moreover,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
gabatesy  an  accuser,  and  he  feared  that  their  ill 
success  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and  made  a 
pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his  authority  at 
Miletus;  all  thete  motives  induced  him  to 
meditate  a  revolt.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  per- 
plexity,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Histiieus,  at 
Susa,  who  brought  with  him  an  express  com- 
mand  to  revolt ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
impressed  in  legible  characters  upon  his  skull ;' 
Histisus  was  desirous  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  Aristagoras,  but  as  the  ways  were 
strictly  guarded,  he  could  devise  no  other 
method ;  he  therefore  took  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  slaves,  and  inscribed  what  we 
have  mentioned  upon  his  skull,  being  first 
shaved ;  he  detained  the  man  till  his  hair  was 
again  grown,  when  he  sent  to  him  Miletus,  de. 
siriiig  him  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible ;  and 
simply  requesting  Aristagoras  to  examine  his 
skull,  he  discovered  the  characters  which  com- 
mandedhim  to  commence  arevolt.  To  this  mea- 
sure  Histisus  was  induced,  by  the  vexation  he 
experienced  from  his  captivity  at  Susa.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  as  soon  as  Aristagoras 
was  in  action,  he  should  be  able  to  escape  to 
the  sea-coast ;  but  whilst  every  thing  remained 
quiet  at  Miletus,  he  had  no  prospect  of  effect- 
ing his  return. 

XXX  VI.  With  these  views  Histisus  des. 
patched  his  emissary ;  the  message  he  delivered 
to  Aristagoras  was  alike  gratefril  and  season- 
able,  who  accordingly  signified  to  his  party, 

1  l^pofiAif  filni//.3~Man7carioiiBooiitriTsnoe8areoii 
record  of  which  the  sndents  availed  thenuelTeB  to  con- 
rey  secret  intelligence.  Orid  mentioofl  an  example  of  a 
letter  inscribed  on  a  person's  back : 

Cawat  b«e  cnatM,  pro  chvU,  ooniela  ter|nm 
Pnibeat*  Inqoc  mo  eorpore  verba  final. 
The  drctunstanoe  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  told 
at  greater  length  by  Aolos  Oellins,  who  says  that  His. 
tisBUB  diose  one  of  his  domestics  for  this  porpose  who 
had  sore  eyes,  to  cure  whidi  be  told  him  that  his  hair 
must  be  shaved,  and  his  head  scarified ;  having  done 
which,  he  wrote  what  he  intended  on  the  man's  head 
and  then  sent  him  to  Aristagoras,  who,  he  told  him, 
would  effect  his  cure  by  shaving  his  head  a  second  time. 
Josephos  mentions  a  variety  of  stratagems  to  effect  this 
purpose ;  some  were  sent  in  coffins,  during  the  Jewish 
war,  to  convey  intelligence ;  others  crept  out  of  places 
disguised  lUce  dogs ;  some  have  conveyed  their  intentions 
in  various  articles  of  food  :  and  in  bishop  Wilkin's  Mer. 
coxy,  where  a  number  of  examples  of  this  nature  are 
collected,  mention  is  made  of  a  person,  who  rolled  up  a 
letter  in  a  wax  candle,  bidding  the  messenger  inform  the 
party  that  was  to  receive  it,  that  the  candle  would  give 
bun  light  for  hid  bunincsa.— 7. 


that  his  own  opinions  were  oonfiimed  by  & 
commands  of  Histims :  his  inteotioiia  to  eos- 
mence  a  i^^volt  met  with  the  general  «pprobsdBB 
of  the  assembly,  Hecatsiia  the  faistDrian  bdis 
the  only  one  who  dissented.  To  diswilf  tbes 
from  any  act  of  hostility  against  tlie  ¥ttsn 
monarch,  he  enumerated  the  ▼arioas  natidB 
which  Darius  had  subdued,  and  the  pfodigioB 
power  he  possessed :  when  he  found  these  ac^ 
ments  ineffectual,  he  advised  them  to  let  tbei: 
fleet  take  immediate  possession  of  the  sea,  m 
die  only  means  by  which  they  miglit  eipeet 
suix:ess.  He  confessed  that  the  lesoufCM  id 
the  Milesians  were  but  few ;  but  be  suggestid 
the  idea  that  if  they  would  make  a  seiznie  c^ 
the  wealth  deposited  by  Crasus  the  LydiaB  ia 
the  Branchidian  temple,*  diey  might  procaiK 
themselves  these  two  advantages ;  they  woaU  be 
able  to  make  themselves  Dnasters  of  the  sea,  tai 
by  thus  using  these  riches  themselves,  would  pn- 
vent  their  being  plundered  by  the  enemy. — Tbtf 
these  riches  were  of  very  consideiabie  value,  I 
have  explained  in  my  first  book.  This  advice, 
however,  was  as  ill  received,  although  the  dets- 
mination  to  revolt  was  fixed  and  universal:  «. 
was  agreed  that  one  of  their  party  shoold  ml 
to  the  army,  which,  on  its  return  from  Naxsi 
had  disembarked  at  Myus,'  with  the  view  if 
seizing  the  persons  of  the  officers. 

XXXVIL  latragons  was  the  peraon  em- 
ployed  in  this  buisness ;  who  so  fiur  i 
that  he  captured  Oliatns  the  ] 
of  Ibanolis ;  Histisus  of  Termene,*  son  of 
Tymnis ;  Cote  the  son  of  Eizander,  to  whoa 
Darius  had  given  Mit^^e ;  together  with  At- 
istagoras  the  Cymfean,  son  of  Hendides ;  with 
many  others.  Aristagoras  thus  oommcneed  a 
regular  revolt,  full  of  indignation  against  Darins. 


S  BranehidioH  temple.'}— Tar  an  accoont  cifjtmt 
ofBrancbld»,MepaffelSL  •*  If  Aiistagon 
cher,  **  had  followed  the  prudent  ooonsel  of  1 
he  would  have  had  an  increase  of  power  mgrntiutt^  Tm- 
shuiB,  and  deprived  Xerxes  of  the  opportunity  ofpflhy^ 
this  teniple,and  employing  its  riches  agaiiat  Cr^cca."— f. 

S  lfjfia.>- This  dty  was  given  to  Tliemtatocles.  l» 
furnish  his  table  with  fish,  with  which  the  b«y  oi  Mym 
formerly  abounded :  the  bay,  in  procesa  of  tiaae,  fcrminf  s 
fresh. water  lake,  and  produced  such  awam»  of  go*, 
that  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  plaoe,  and  wen  ^bm- 
wards  incorporated  with  the  Mileaiana.  Chandler,  «te 
visited  this  place,  complains  that  the  old  nuiauwe  of  V fw 
tormented  him  and  his  companions  exeeedfaigiy,  and  tM 
towards  tiie  evening  the  inside  of  tiieir  tent  was  wmkt 
quite  blade  by  the  number  of  gnats  wUdi  infralid  th^n. 

4  7>rmm«.]— Larcher  remarks  on  this  word,  that  m 
Buch  place  existed  in  Carta  as  Temiere,  whick  n  t^ 
common  reading :  it  certainly  ought  to  ba  Tavkme.— r. 
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To  engage  the  Milesians  to  act  in  concert  with 
him,  he  established  among  them  a  republican 
form  of  government.  He  adopted  a  similar  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  and  to 
excite  a  general  prejudice  in  his  favour,  he  ex- 
pelled the  tyrants  from  some  places,  and  he  also 
Bent  back  those  who  had  been  taken  in  the  ves- 
sels which  served  against  Naxos,  to  the  cities  to 
which  they  severally  belonged. 

XXXVIII.  The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene 
bad  no  sooner  got  CoISs  into  their  hands,  than 
they  put  him  to  death,  by  stoning  him.  The 
Cymeans  sent  their  tyrant  back  again ;  and  the 
generality  of  those  who  had  possessed  the  su- 
preme authority  being  driven  into  exile,  an  eqi^ 
form  of  government  was  established :  this  being 
accomplished,  Aiistagons  the  Milesian  direct- 
ed magistrates,*  elected  by  the  people,  to  be 
established  in  the  different  cities ;  after  which 
he  himself  sailed  in  a  trireme  to  Lacedsmon, 
connnced  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  some 
powerful  allies. 

XXXIX.  Anaxandrides,  son  of  Leontes, 
did  not  then  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta :  he 
was  deceased,  and  his  son  Gleomenes  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  rather  on  account  of  his  family  than 
his  virtues :  Anaxandrides  had  married  his 
niece,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond  though 
she  produced  him  no  children;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ephori  thus  expostulated  with  him : 
«*  If  you  do  not  feel  for  yourself,  you  ought  for 
us,  and  not  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  be 
extinguished.  As  the  wife  which  you  now  have 
is  barren,  repudiate  her  and  marry  another,  by 
which  you  will  much  gratify  your  countrymen." 
He  replied,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  either 
of  their  requests,  as  he  did  not  think  them  to  be 
justified  in  recommending  him  to  divorce  an  in- 
nocent woman,  and  to  marry  another. 

XL.  The  q>hori  consulted  with  the  senate, 
and  made  him  this  reply :  "  We  observe  your 
excessive  attachment  to  your  wife ;  but  if  you 
would  avoid  the  resentment  of  your  countrymen, 
do  what  we  advise :  we  will  not  insist  upon 
your  repudiating  your  present  wife, — ^behave  to 
her  as  you  have  always  done ;  but  we  wish  you 
to  marry  another,  by  whom  you  may  have  off- 
spring.**— To  this  Anaxandrides  assented,  and 
from  that  time  bad  two  wives,"  and  two  separate 


5  MagtMtratet.y-Tbe  original  is  rrf«mry«<,  which,  as 
M.  Larcher  remarks,  does  not  in  this  place  mean  the 
leader  of  an  army,  but  a  magistrate,  corresponding  with 
the  aivhons  of  Athens.— r. 

6  Tieo  aw«».3— **  He  was  the  only  Lacedaemonian,*' 
Mj«  PansaDias,  "who  had  two  wires  at  tlie  same  time. 


dwellings,  contrary  to.  the  usage  of  his  coun- 
try. 

XLL  At  .no  great  interval  of  time  the 
woman  whom  he  last  married  produced  him 
this  Gleomenes,  the  presumptive  heir  of  his 
dominions ;  about  the  same  period  his  former 
wife,  who  had  hitherto  been  barren,  proved 
with  child.  Although  there  was  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  the  relations  of  the 
second  wife,  vexed  at  the  circumstance,  Indus.- 
triously  circulated  a  report,  that  she  had  not 
conceived,  but  intended  to  impose  upon  them  a 
supposititious  child.  Instigated  by  these  insin- 
uations, the  ephori  distrusted  and  narrowly 
observed  h^r;  she  was,  however,  delivered, 
first  of  Dorieus,  then  of  Leonidas,^  and  lastly 
of  Cleombrotus  :  by  some  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins. 
The  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Prinetades,  and  grandaughter  of  Demarme- 
nu«,  had  never  any  other  child  but  Gleomenes. 

XL II.  Of  Gleomenes  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  not  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties,  but  - 
was  insane;  Dorieus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
greatly-  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments, 
and  trusted  to  find  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
valour  and  by  merit.  On  the  death  of  Anax- 
andrides," the  Lacedsemonians,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  their  nation,  preferred  Gleo- 
menes,* as  eldest,  to  the  sovereignty.  This 
greatly  disgusted  Dorieus,  who  did  not  choose 
to  become  the  dependent  of  his  brother ;  takmg 
with  him,  therefore,  a  number  of  his  country- 
men, he  left  %Mirta,  and  founded  a  colony: 
but  so  impetuous  was  his  resentment,  that  he 
neglected  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  orade 
where  he  should  fix  his  residence ;  nor  did  he 
observe  any  of  the  ceremonies  '*  usual  on  such 
occasions.     Under  the  conduct  of  some  The- 


aad  had  two  separate  dwellings.*'— Sm  Pauiamas,  La. 
can.  Ub.  UL  chap.  3.  211.— r. 

7  Leonidas.Jt—ThiB  was  the  Leonidas  who  died  with 
so  much  glory  at  the  straits  of  Thermopyln. 

8  Anaxandrides.y-.An  apothegm  of  this  Anaxandri. 
des  is  left  by  Plutarch :  being  asked  why  they  presenred . 
no  money  in  the  exchequer ;  **  That  the  keepers  of  it," 
he  replied,  *'  might  not  be  tempted  to  become  knaves.  ** 

— r. 

9  Cfeomenet.}— This  Cleomenee,  as  Is  reported  by 
yitan,  lued  to  say  that  Homer  was  Che  poet  of  the  La. 
oedamonians,  and  Hedod  the  poet  of  the  Helots :  one 
taught  the  art  of  war,  the  other  of  agriculture.— r. 

10  Of  the  ctfmnoniet.  3— Amongst  other  ceremonies 
which  they  observed,  when  they  went  to  establish  a 
colony,  they  took  some  fire  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the 
metropolis;  and  if  in  the  colony  this  ever  was  ex. 
tingiiished,  they  returned  to  the  metropolis  to  rekindle 
it'— Larcher, 
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reeoB,  be  saUed  to  Africa,  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  near  Cinyps,*  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  that  part  of  tiie  world : 
in  the  third  year  of  his  residence,  being  expelled 
by  the  joint  effiirts  of  the  Maci,  Afri,  and 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the  Pelopooaese. 

XLIIL  Here  Antichaies  of  Elis  advised 
him,  in  confonnity  to  the  oracles  of  Laius, 
to  found  Heradea  in  Sicily:  affirming  that 
all  the  region  of  Eryz  was  the  property  ok 
the  Heradidse,'  as  having  belonged  to  Her- 
cules :  he  accordingly  went  to  Delphi  to  con* 
suit  the  oracle,  whether  the  country  where  he 
^vas  about  to  reside  would  prove  a  permanent 
acquisition.  The  reply  of  the  Pythian  being 
favourable,  he  embarked  in  the  same  vessds 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Africa,  and 
sailed  to  Italy. 

XLiy.  At  this  period,  as  is  reported,  the 
Sybarites,  under  the  conduct  of  Telys  their  king, 
meditated  \n  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona ;  apprehensive  of  which,  these  latter 


1  Cin^f.l— The  vicinity  of  this  rirer  al>ounded  in 
gonti,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  fertllity.^See  Yiryil : 
N«e  ulmu  Into 

It  hiral. 


It  m&y  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  pasaaire,  quoted 
from  Virg^,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  literary  con- 
trovervy.— See  Heyne  on  Georglc  lib.  iU.  312. 
Cliil]dU«  Mgctli  elUos  Bvmcrabb  arlftM. 
TUa  river  is  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  modem 
Tripoli. 

The  Cinyps  fell  into  the  sea,  near  Leptia,  in  Proper 
Africa;  Claodian  has  called  it  FagtUy  withoat  much 
appropriation  of  liis  epithet ;  for  its  course  Is  sliort  and 
not  wandering: 

QoM  Vigm  liamMUt  Cliqrpt*  •<  praKlani*  hcrtif 
HMperldara  Triioo,  et  Gir  noliniinu*  uanii^ 
JBlhlepttm,  liiBill  mcntftiu  giuflte  Nllam.— 

l2«£Mid.S(0.S51^r. 


2  OraeUt  of  £atttt.>-The  Greek  is  w  « 
XCi^f^un  :~thls  H.  Larcher  has  rendered  "the  orades 
declared  to  Laius.** 

S  Belonged  to  HereUUm.'y-Vnkea  Hercnlee  came  faito 
the  country  of  Eryx,  the  son  of  Tenns  and  Bnla 
the  king  of  the  country,  cfaaUenged  Hercules  to  wrestle 
with  him :  both  sides  proposed  the  wager  to  be  won  and 
lost  Eryx  laid  to  stake  his  kingdom,  but  Herentes  his 
oxen ;  Eryx  at  first  disdained  such  an  unequal  wager,  not 
fit  to  be  compared  with  his  country ;  but  when  Hercules, 
on  the  other  side,  answered,  tiiat  if  he  lost  them,  he 
should  lose  his  immortality  with  them,  Eryx  was  ooUx 
tented  with  the  condition,  and  engaged  fat  the  oonteet : 
bnt  he  was  overcome,  and  so  was  stripped  of  the  pos. 
session  of  his  country,  which  Hercules  gave  to  the  in. 
habitants,  allowing  them  to  take  the  fruits  to  their  own 
use,  till  some  of  his  posterity  came  to  demand  it,  which 
aftM^ards  happened ;  for,  many  ages  after,  Dorieus  the 
LaoedsBmonian,  sailing  into  Sidly,  recovered  his  ances- 
tor*s  dominion,  and  there  built  Heradaa.— itooM*#  Dio. 


implored  the  assistance  of  Doricos:  lieli^enri 
to  their  tolicttations,  and  josmn^  ibroes,  he 
marched  with  them  against  Sybaria,*  and  took 
it.*  The  Sybarites  say,  that  Dorieos  And  hs 
companions  did  this ;  but  the  people  of  CzoCona 
deny  that  in  their  contest  with  the  Sjbsritet 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  aaaistaBce  of  sbj 
foreigner,  except  Gallias  of  Elis,  a  priest  of  the 
famUyoftheLunide.*  HebadfledfinomTdl^ 
prince  of  Sybaris,  because  on  some  sdlenm  sacri- 
fice he  was  not  aUe  from  inspecting  tbe  entnii 
of  the  victim  to  promise  success  against  Oofeooa. 
_The  matter  is  thus  differently  stated  by  the 
two  nations. 

XLV.  The  proofs  of  what  they  sevoaDj 
assert  are  these :— The  Sybarites  show  nesrihe 
river  Ciastis,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  a  sscfvd 
edifice,  built,  as  they  affirm,  by  Dorieus,  aftff 
the  capture  of  his  city,  and  conaecnted  to  the 
Crastian^  Mhierva.  The  death  of  Doriens  has- 
self  is  another,  and  with  them  tbe  strongest  tes- 
timony, for  he  lost  his  life  whilst 


4  i9^rtt>— was  founded  by  the 
the  riven  CrastiB  and  Sybsia;  It  i 
of  great  opulence  and  power;  theeSemmaejcf  thepss- 
ple  became  proverbial  \  see  Plutarch.— '**  It  ia  reported," 
says  he,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wke  Men,  *tkas 
the  Byboites  used  to  invMe  their  neigliboiin'  wbvs  s 
whole  twelvemonth  before  Ibeir  imtrrtntnimaiiB.  D^ 


they  might  have  convenient  time  to  dreaa  aad  a 
selves.*' — See  also  Athenasus,  book  xii.  c  3^  bj  who* 
many  whimsicai  things  are  recorded  of  the  Sybaiitca.  Thes 
attendants  at  the  bath  hril  fetters,  that  they  flrighl  iK< 
by  their  careless  haste,  bum  those  who  batked  ;  allMsr 
trades  were  banished  from  their  city,  that  tbe  deep  <f 
the  dtizens  might  not  be  disturbed;  for  the  same  re««a, 
aho,  tiiey  permitted  no  eodn  to  be  kept  ta  Ihor  dfr 
An  inhabitant  of  this  place  beinf  onee  at  Spvta,  w« 
invited  to  a  public  entertainment,  whef«  wi&  o«kcr 
guests,  he  was  seated  on  a  wooden  bencb :  **  Til  unr," 
he  remarked,  "  the  bravoy  of  the  Spartans  haa  cxdtpi 
my  admiratioa ;  but  I  no  longer  wonder  that  i^sn  livair 
BO  hard  a  life  should  be  fearless  of  death, 
afterwards  called  Thorium.— r. 

5  And  look  »t3— The  cause  of  tiw  war,  aceordbv  ts 
DiodorosSlcolns,wasllkb;  «« Telys  pena»dc4tlieMar. 
ites  to  banish  Ave  hundred  of  their  moat  powccAri  ota^ 
and  to  sell  their  eflfrcts  by  puUic  auction;  the  exBa 
retired  to  Crotona.  Telys  sent  ambaasadotv  to  desnai 
the  fugitives,  <»■  in  case  of  reftisal  to  deaouace  war;  lie 
people  were  dispoaed  to  give  tibem  np,  botttecehhaaad 
Pythagoras  pexBuaded  them  to  engage  ia  tlulr  defanu: 
Milo  was  very  active  in  the  contest,  and  tbe  evcat  wsb 
so  fatal  to  the  Sybarites,  that  their  town  was  phudervd 
and  reduced  to  a  perfect  soHtnde.— Lordler. 

0  7((fmMl<r.>-To  lamus  and  his  descendanta^iibowwe 
after  Mm  called  lamidss,  Apollo  gave  tiie  aitof  dhriaatiB 
—See  the  fifth  Olympic  of  Pindar. 

7  Crattian.'^ThB  dty  Crastis,  or,  as  It  Is  othetwa» 
called,  Crastos,  was  celebrated  for  being  tbe  Uxtb-phn 
of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmns,  and  of  tbe  eoantsaa 
Lais.— r. 
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opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  the  | 
oracle.     For  if  he  had  confined  his  exertions  to  ' 
what  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  expedition,  ' 
he  would  have  obtained,  and  effectually  secured, ' 
the  possession  of  the  region  of  Eryx,  and  thus 
have  preserved  himself  and  his  followers.    The 
inhabitants  of  Crotooa  are  satisfied  with  exhibit- 
ing certain  lands,  given  to  the  Elean  Callias, 
in  the  district  of  Crotona,  which  even  within 
my  remembrance  the  descendants  of  Callias  pos- 
sess :  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dorieus,  nor 
any  of  his  posterity.     It  must  be  obvious,  that 
if  this  Dorieus,  in  the  war  above  mentioned, 
had  assisted  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  would 
have  given  more  to  him  than  to  Callias.     To 
the  above  different  testimonies,  every  person  is 
at  liberty  to  give  what  credit  he  thinks  proper. 

XLVI.  Amongst  those  who  accompanied 
Dorieus,  with  a  view  of  founding  a  colony,  were 
Thessalus,  Parsebates,  Celees,  and  Euryleon, 
all  of  whom,  Euryleon  excepted,  fell  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Phenicians  and  iEgestans, 
on  their  happening  to  touch  at  Sicily ;  this  man, 
collecting  such  as  remained  of  his  companions, 
took  possession  of  Minoas,  a  Selinusian  colony, 
-which  he  delivered  firom  the  oppression  of  Pytha- 
goras. Euryleon  putting  the  tyrant  to  death  as- 
sumed his  situation  and  authority.  These,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  the  Selinusians 
rose  in  a  body  against  him,  and  slew  him  before 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,"  where  he  had  fled 
for  refuge. 

XLVII.  Philip,*  a  native  of  Crotona,  and 
son  of  Butacides,  was  the  companion  of  Dorieus 
in  his  travels  and  death :  he  had  entered  into 
engagements  of  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Telys  of  Sybaris,  but  not  choosing  to  fulfil  them, 
he  left  his  country,  and  went  to  Cyrene ;  from 
hence  also  he  departed,  in  search  of  Dorieus, 
in  a  three-oared  vessel  of  his  own,  manned  with 
a  crew  provided  at  his  own  expense :  he  had 
heen  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
confessedly  the  handsomest  man  in  Greece. 
On  account  of  his  accomplishments  of  person," 


8  JupUer  Farmui^iy^Thal  is  to  say,  in  the  |ral>li«  foniiD, 
where  the  elter  of  tfaie  fod  was  erected.— 7*. 

9  Pkilip.y~*'  There  wems  in  this  place,**  says  Reiske, 
«<  to  be  tometliing  wanted :  how  did  PliiUp  come  amongst 
the  .Sgestans;  or  how  did  he  obtain  their  friendship; 
or,  if  he  was  IdUed  with  Dorieus,  in  Italy,  bow  did  he 
escape  in  a  battle  with  the  .Xgestaas?  Theee,**oondTide8 
Reiske,  <•  aro  dUBeolties  which  X  am  totally  onable  to  re. 


10  Aeoomphikmentt  of  penotky^Vw  Mokkn  In  this 
place,  tome  are  for  reading  sAmt  ;  but  Enatathlos  quotes 
9  and  passage  at  length,  a  strong  argu. 


the  people  of  ^gestus  distinguished  him  by 
very  unusual  honours :  they  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  place  of  his  interment,  where 
they  offered  sacrifices  as  to  a  divinity. 

XLVIII.  We  have  above  related  the  for- 
tunes  and  death  of  Dorieus.  If  he  could  have 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  brother  Cleo- 
menes,  and  had  remained  at  Lacedsmon,  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Cleomenes,  after  a  very  short  reign,  died,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  a  daughter,  of  the  name  of 
Gorgo." 

XLIX.  During  the  reign  of  Qeomenes, 
Aristagoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  arrived  at 
Sparta :  the  Lacedsemonians  affirm,  that  desir- 
ing to  have  a  conference  with  their  sovereign, 
he  appeared  before  him  with  a  tablet  of  brass 
in  his  hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas, 
and  the  rivers.  He  thus  addressed  the  Spartan 
monarch :  **  When  you  know  my  business, 
Cleomenes,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  my 
zeal  in  desiring  to  see  you.  The  lonians,  who 
ought  to  be  free,  are  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
which  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  also  a  source 
of  the  extremest  sorrow  to  us,  as  it  must  also 
be  to  you,  who  are  so  pre-eminent  in  Greece. 
— I  entreat  you  therefore,  by  the  gods  of  Greece, 
to  restore  the  lonians  to  liberty,  who  are  con- 
nected with  you  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  will  not  be  difficult ;  the 
Barbarians  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  whilst  you,  by  your  military  virtue,  have 
attained  the  summit  of  renown.  They  rush  to 
the  combat  armed  only  with  a  bow  and  a  short 
spear  ;>*  their  robes  are  long,  they  suffer  their  ^ 


ment  for  retaining  the  reading  of  »«XA«r :  — ■'Designa. 
tnr,'*  says  Wcssellng,  "quid  llerl  solebat  Efifesta  :'*  but 
tbatit  was  usual  in  rarions  places  to  honour  persons  for 
their  beauty,  is  evident  from  rarions  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  A  beautiful  passage  ttam  Lucretius,  which  I 
haTe  before  quoted  in  this  worir,  Buffidently  attests  this, 
— R«llrrr«v  it  Mm  wtJJM  iwt  mmXXinwt  fim^iXutt : 
many  nations  assign  the  sorereignty  to  those  amongst 
them  who  are  the  most  beantifti],  says  Athenreus. 
Beauty,  dedares  Eoripides,  Is  worthy  of  a  kingdom— 
wftim  fAtifuiH  »iw  TOf«rw8«f.— Sec  a  very  entertaining 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  AthensBus,  book  xlil.  c  2.— r. 

11  Qcrgo.']  She  married  Leonidas.  When  this  prince 
departed  for  Thermop]^,  Gorgo  asked  him  what  com- 
mands  he  had  for  her  j "  Marry,**  says  he,  **  some  worthy 
man,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  yallant  raoe.'*«-He 
himself  expected  to  perish.  This  princess  was  remarka. 
Ue  for  her  virtue,  and  one  of  the  women  whom  Flutan^h 
proposed  as  a  model  to  Enrydice.— LarcAffr. 

IS  Bote  and  a  short  jpeor.]— A  particalar  account  of 

tlie  military  habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  in  given 

in  the  seventh  book  ot  Herodotus,  In  whidi  placp  he 

minutely  describes  the  various  people  which  composed 
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HERODOTUS. 


hair  to  grow,  and  they  will  afford  an  easy  con- 
quest;  add  to  this,  that  thej  who  inhabit  the 
continent  are  affluent  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours.  They  have  abundance  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  brass ;  they  enjoy  a  profusion  of 
every  article  of  dress,  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
^  ^  prodigious  number  of  slaves  ;>  idl  these,  if  you 
think  proper,  may  be  yours.  The  nations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  I  shall  explain  :  next 
to  these  lonians  are  the  Lydians,  who  possess 
a  fertile  territory,  and  a  profusion  of  silver." 
Saying  this,  he  pointed  on  the  tablet  in  his  hand, 
to  the  particular  district  of  which  he  spake. 
*<  Contiguous  to  the  Lydians,"  continued  Axis- 
tQgorss,  ''as  you  advance  towards  the  east,  are 
the  Phrygians,  a  people  who  beyond  all  the  na- 
tions of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  enjoy  the 
greatest  abundance  of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's 
produce.  The  Cappadodans,  whom  we  call 
Syrians,  join  to  the  Phrygians :  then  follow  the 
CSlidans,  who  possess  the  scattered  ishmds  of 
oar  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus  :  these  people 
pay  annually  to  the  Idng  a  tribute  of  five  hun- 
dred  talents.  The  Armenians,  who  have  also 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  border  on  the  Cilidans. 
The  Armenians  have  for  their  neighbours  the 
Matieni,  who  inhabit  the  region  contiguous  to 
Cissia :  in  this  latter  district,  and  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  river  Choaspes,  is  Susa,  where 
the  Fenian  monarch  oocasionally  resides,  and 
'  where  his  treasures  are  deposited. — Make  your- 
selves masters  of  this  city,  and  you  may  vie  in 
affluence  with  Jupiter  himself.  lisy  aside, 
therefore,  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaged 


thoprodigUnn  army  of  Xerxes.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  miUtarjr  habfts  of  tbe  Oi«eIcs  and  Ro. 
mans  very  much  reaembled  each  other.— .r. 

1  Number  of  tlmw."}— The  first  slayes  were  doabUefls 
cnptayca  talcen  in  war,  who  were  employed  for  menial 
purpoeed  ;  from  being  sought  after  for  nee,  they  finally 
were  purchawd  and  poeseaMd  for  ostentation.  A  pas. 
sage  In  Athennua  infonna  us  that  he  Icnew  many  Ro- 
mans who  possessed  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  abin» 
Aooording  to  Tacitus,  four  hundred  slaves  were  disoov. 
ered  in  one  great  man's  house  at  Rome,  all  of  whom 
were  executed  for  not  preventing  the  death  of  their 
master.  Some  nations  marked  their  slaves  like  cattle  j 
and  in  Mei^an*s  history  oi  Algiers,  the  author  represents 
a  Turk  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What,  have 
you  forgot  the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was 
scarce  worth  an  onion  ?'*  We  learn  from  Sir  John  Char, 
din,  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into  Po. 
land,  and  carried  away  as  many  captives  as  they  could, 
perceiving  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  sold  them 
for  a  crown  a  head.  To  enter  into  any  elaborate  disquiai. 
tlon  on  the  rights  of  man,  would  in  this  place  be  impv- 
tinent;  and  Vbe  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  rather 
thro\«'n  together  some  detached  matters  on  this  interast- 
ing  sttlycct,  perhaps  not  so  geoenUly  known. 


with  the  Messenians,  who  equal  you  in  stIeBg6^ 
about  a  tract  of  land  not  very  extenstTe,  nor 
remarkably  fertile.  Neither  axe  the  Arcadins 
nor  the  Argives,  proper  abjectb  of  yoor  sEi- 
bition,  who  are  destitute  of  those  pcedoas 
metals,*  which  induce  men  to  brmve  danfrs 
and  death :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  dear- 
able,  than  the  opportunity  now  aflbrded  yoa. 
of  making  the  entire  conquest  of  Asia  ?*  Ari»- 
tagoras  here  finished.  **  Milesiaa  fiieod,"  re- 
plied  Cleomenes,  "  in  the  space  of  three  dsf$ 
you  shall  have  our  answer.** 

L.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointiri 
Cleomenes  inquired  of  Aristagotas,  innr  tarn 
days*  journey  it  was  from  the  loman  aea  to  the 
dominions  of  &e  Persian  king.  Aristagons* 
though  very  sagactoos,  and  thus  &r  soocessfd 
in  his  viev^  was  here  guilty  of  an  ovnsigk. 
As  his  object  was  to  induce  the  Spartans  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Asia,  it  was  hb  inieres 
to  have  concealed  the  truth,  but  he  inconsider- 
ately replied,  that  it  was  a  joumej  of  aboot 
three  months.  As  he  proceeded  to  espkia 
himself,  Cleomenes  intempted  him ;  «*  Stxaa. 
ger  of  Miletus,"  said  he,  ^  depart  from  Sparti 
before  sunset :  what  you  say  cannot  be  agree- 
able to  the  Lacedaemonians,  deaxiag  to  lead  ii3 
a  march  of  three  months  from  the  sea.**  Bar- 
ing said  this,  Cleomenes  withdrew. 

LI.  Aristagoras  taking  a  branch  of  dive "  ia 

8  Preeimu  metalM.y-1  have  always  been  mark  dp. 
lighted  with  the  foUowing  passage  in  Locrvtioa.  mher^ 
in  he  informs  his  readers  that  formerly  brass  wm  aoa$te 
after  and  valued,  and  gold  hold  in  no  estiination,  beesoBe 
nseless: 

Nam  lUt  in  prctio  HMClK  M,  aanuaqiM  >e«teK 
rropccr  InuilUntMB  halMd  macnH  maaun. 
Nooe  jaoM  «•,  atmun  la  ■ammiim  occotf i  twMma, 
Sle  WBlwia  mmt  ao— atat  laaipora  «anai» 
Qnod  Ailt  Inpratlo,  alt  aalto  daniqaa  hanara : 
Porto  alind  mcoedtt,  et  c  eaBtacnpttbas  nit, 
laqjoa  diaa  maaU  appadtiar,  SaMqw 


LaadlbtM,  et  aiilra  \t  siartaMa  Inter  h«B«v. 
Again, 

Tone  Utltiir  pella^  BVne  nnun  eC  pvpnri  cmie 
Ssereant  hgmlnaTn  vitam  Mlaqoa  iktltam^^r. 
S  Srmieh  of  olive.'}— li  would  by  no  neana  be  an  evy 
task  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  ^ctdck  tke  olive 
was  andenUy  applied,  and  the  diflbrmt  qutfiticaer  mted 
of  which  it  was  the  symboL  It  rewarded  the  rictan  at 
the  Olympie  games  j  it  was  sacred  to  MinerrB,  wti  m- 
pendod  round  her  temples }  it  was  the  emUm  of  pewe; 
it  Indicated  pity,  supplication.  Uberty.  hope,  ftc  ftc 
The  invention  of  it  was  imputed  to  BOnarva. 


laeannls. 

Statins  calls  tt  suppUds  arbor  olim.— DfavdtaM  tm 
tha  mode  of  planting  them  had  plaoa  amw^t  the  testi- 
tutes  of  Solon :  he  who  pulled  up  for  his  own  pHvala  ^ 
more  than  two  eUras  in  the  year,  piid  a  tee  <rf  me 
hundred  draehmss.  They  were  not  kaawa  till  a  vevy 
late  period  at  Rene,  but  when  intreteeed  Ikeir  fr«t 
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bU  hand,  presenttd  himself  before  the  house  of 
Cleomene8»  entetiog  which  as  a  suppliant,  he 
requested  an  audience,  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing that  the  prince's  daughter  might  retire; 
for  it  happened  that  Goigo,  the  only  child  of 
Cleomenes,  was  present,  a  girl  of  about  eight 
or   nine  years  old :  the  king  begged  that  the 
presence  of  the  child  might  be  no  obstruction 
Co  wbat  he  had  to  say.     Aristagoras  then  pro- 
mised to  give  him  ten  talents,  if  he  would  ac- 
cede to  his  request     As  Cleomenes  refused, 
Aristagoras  rose  in  his  offers  to  fifty  talents; 
upon  which  the  child  exclaimed,  "  Father,  un. 
less  you  withdraw,  this  stranger  will  corrupt 
you."    The  prince  was  delighted  with  the  wise 
saying  of  his  daughter,  and  instantly  retired. 
Aristagoras  was  never  able  to  obtain  another 
audience  of  the  king,  and  left  Sparta  in  disgust. 
LilL  In  that  space  of  country  about  which 
Cleomenes  had  inquired,  the  Persian  king  has 
various  stathmi,  or  mansions,  with  excellent 
inns  ;*  these  are  all  splendid  and  beautiful,  the 
wbole  of  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  good  and  secure.     Jn  the  regions  of 
L»ydia  and  Phrygia,  twenty  of  the  above  stath. 
mi  occur  within  tlie  space  of  ninety  parasangs 
aod  a  half.     Leaving  FhrjffA,  yon  meet  with 
the  river  Halys,  where  there  are  gates  which 
are  strongly  defended,   but   which  must   be 
necessarily  passed.     Advancing  through  Cap- 


bvcame  an  indispeiBable  articlo  of  lnzory,  vaSk'Km  eaten 
before  and  after  ineata.    See  Martial : 

ladioat  atqne  ndcm  finit  oUva  dape*. 
It  should  seem  from  a  pasaage  in  Vixgil,  that  the  sup- 
pliant carried  a  wreath  of  olive  in  his  hands : 

PnefSerlmnaBanibu  vlttas  ct  verb*  pncantum. 

Of  its  introduction  Into  tiia  weatem  world,  Mr  Oib- 
boa speaka  thna:  "The  oUre  followed  the  progress  ot 
pea4x,  of  which  it  was  oooaidered  as  the  symbol  Two 
cesitnrieB  after  the  foondation  of  Borne,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  straiverB  to  that  osefol  plant :  it  was  nato. 
ralized  in  tiioae  ooontries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  and  OaaL  The  timid  errors  of  the  an- 
cients, in  sappoeing  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  oonld  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
tiie  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  expe- 
rience."—T. 

4  JSMslfen^lmuLD— There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
these  are  the  same  with  what  are  now  called  oaraTanee- 
raii,  and  which  abound  in  all  oriental  countries}  these 
are  large  square  buildinga,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  spacious  ooort  The  trareller  must  not  expect  to  meet 
^vith  much  aeoommodation  in  these  pUboes,  except  that 
he  may  depend  upon  finding  water:  they  are  esteemed 
sacred,  and  a  stranger's  goodti,  whilst  he  reraaina  in  one 
of  them,  are  secure  from  pillage. 

Such  exactly  are  also  the  chouUriei  of  Indostan,  many 
of  which  are  buildlnga  of  great  magnifloence,  and  vary 
carious  workmanship.  TVhat  the  traveller  has  there  to 
expect  is  Uttle  more  than  mere  shelter.— 7*. 


padoda,  to  the  confines  of  Cilida,  in  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs,  there  are 
eight-and-twenty  stathmL  At  the  entrance  of 
Cilida  are  two  necks  of  land,  both  well  defend- 
ed ;  passing  beyond  which  through  the  country, 
are  three  stathmi  in  the  space  of  fifteen  para- 
sangs and  a  half:  Cilida,  as  well  as  Armenia, 
are  terminated  by  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
only  passable  in  vessels.  In  Armenia,  and 
within  the  space  of  fifty-six  parasangs  and  a 
half,  there  are  fifteen  stathmi,  iu  which 
also  are  guards:  throi^h  this  country  flow 
the  waters  of  four  rivers,  the  passage  of  which 
is  indispensable,  but  can  only  be  effected  in 
boats.  Of  these  tb$  first  is  the  Tigris ;  by 
the  same  name  also  the  second  and  third  are 
distinguished,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  nor  proceeding  from  the  same  source : 
of  these  latter  the  one  rises  in  Armenia,  the 
other  from  ampngst  the  Matieni.  The  fourth 
river  is  called  the  Gyndes,  which  was  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  From  Armenia  to  the  country,  of 
the  Matieni,  are  four  stathmi:  from  hence 
through  Cissia,  as  fiur  as  the  river  Choaspes, 
there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and  a  space  of  forty- 
two  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  Choaspes  is 
also  to  be  passed  in  boats,  and  beyond  this  Su- 
sa  is  situated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from 
Sardis  to  Susa  are  one  hundred  and  eleven^ 
stations,  or  stathmL 

LIII.  If  this  measurement  of  the  royal  road 
by  parasangs,  be  accurate,  and  a  parasang  be 
supposed  equal  to  thirty  stactia,  which  it  really 
is,  from  Sardis  to  the  royal  residence  of  Mem- 
non  are  thirteen  thousand  five  himdred  stadia, 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  parasangs  :  allowing, 
therefore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  to  each 
day,  the  whole  distance  will  be  a  journey  of 
ninety  entire  days. 

Liy.  Aristagoras  was,  therefore,  correct  in 


6  One  AtiiMfr0ia»<ftf2ee«n.3— According  to  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  In  this  diapter : 


Mi 
104 


In  Lydia  and  Phrygia  are    .    .    80  - 

InCappadoda SB. 

InCiUda 3   - 

In  Armenia 15    - 

In  the  country  of  the  Matieni  .     4 

InCissia 11  . 

So  that  here  must  evidently  be  soiAo  mistake,  i 
of  111  stathmi,  we  have  only  81  i  instead  of  450p 
only  31&  Wesseling  remarks  on  the  passage,  thai  if  the 
numbers  were  accurate,  much  advantage  nrigfat  be  de- 
rived  from  knowing  the  exact  proportion  of  distance  be. 
tween  a  stathmus  and  a  parasang.  The  same  defect  Is 
observable  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  wUdi  Hni- 
chinson  tries  In  vain  to  explain.— 7*. 
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teDirtg  Cleomenes  the  L«ced«moniaii»  that  it 
was  a  three  months*  march  to  the  residence  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  have  more  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  the 
particulars  of  the  distance  betwixt  Sardis  and 
Ephesus.  From  the  Greek  sea  to  Susa,  the 
name  by  which  the  city  iof  Meronon'  is  gener- 
ally known,  is  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
stadia  :  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis  is  five  hundred 
and  forty  stadia ;  thus  three  days  must  be  added 
to  the  computation  of  the  three  months. 

LV.  From  Sparta,  Aristagoras  went  to 
Athens,  which  at  this  period  had  recovered  its 
liberty.  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,'  who 
were  Gephyreans  by  descent,  had  put  to  death 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  brother  of 
Hippias  the  tyrant.  We  are  informed  that 
Hipparchus  had  received  intimation  in  a  vision  * 

1  Of  Mtfmnon.  3— Strabo  says  that  Susa  was  boilt  by 
TitroD,  the  father  of  Memnon;  Herodotus  also,  in 
another  place,  calb  Susa  the  dty  of  Memnon. 

S  Aristogiton  and  Hartnodiiu.y-To  the  reader  of  the 
most  common  classical  taste  the  story  of  these  Athenians 
must  be  too  familiar  to  requireany  repetltioDin  this  place. 
An  extract  from  a  poem  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  which 
the  incident  is  happily  introdnced,  being  less  common, 
may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable.    It  is  entitled, 

JuiU  MOawtgoid  •A  LOertatem  Carmen. 
VIrliu  raiuaceiu  qa«Bi  Jabet  ad  ■oooa  * 

Rputaaam  aTltos  dactn  tibUm  ? 
Qob  fortlam  ofltCos  In  ■•!•• 
AthcnlaB  JVMnam  cWUt } 
Qnoa  UarU  mmlcot,  aat  braclnthiola 
FUva  In  palattim  oompleiut  oomU 
Aut  alma  llbcrtas  In  undls 
Egdidli  acllM  Tldebat, 
°  Flatuf  tqo*  vbt»  ?    Qnit  madtthbltnr 


HERODOTUS. 


Qua  dlnu  Alcao  wnanta 

Andiil,  c«  ticmnlt  djna*t«t  ? 

Qoli  mrrteA  cnMm  flronda  rccondUum 

Canubit  ?    lllnm  ciTiboa  Harmodi 

Dllaota  MTratii,  neo  nllo 

Intcritat*  dia  (tacbas  i 

Vlx  m  reAnBBat  ftiltnliieitt  cbal;bs 

MoK  igne  ecBlaati  amlcat,  c9dUt 

Et  eat  ralDclantU  tyranni 

Polinat  Iclibof  hand  Rmbals. 

O  tcr  ptacentom  Palladl  TlcUmtm,  dee. 

Tlie  reader  will  perceive  that  JuUl  Melcsigoni  to  an  ana. 
gram  of  Gulielmi  JonesiL 

A  more  particular  accotmt  of  these  dclirerers  of  their 
country  may  be  found  in  Thucydides,  book  rL  c  12. 
Fausaidas,  book  i,  and  in  Suidas.—- r. 

3  /n  a  vision."}— The  ancients  imagined  that  a  distinct 
dream  was  a  certain  declaration  of  the  future,  or  that 
the  crent  was  not  to  be  averted,  but  by  certain  expiatory 
ceremonies.  See  the  Electra  of  Sophodes,  and  other 
places.— £arrA«r. 

One  method  which  tile  ancients  had  of  averting  the  ef- 
fects of  disagreeable  visions,  was  to  relate  them  to  the 
Sun,  who  they  believed  had  the  power  of  turning  iMdo 
any  evils  which  the  night  might  have  menaced.— r. 

From  Larcher's  prolix  note  on  tiie  sut^Ject  of  Aristogi. 
ton  and  Harmodius,  I  extract  such  particulars  as  I 
think  will  be  most  iliteresting  to  an  English  reader. 


of  die  disaster  which  afterwwds  befell  )m, 
though  for  four  years  after  his  death,  the  pet- 
pie  of  Athens  suffered  greater  oppreaoon  tb: 
before. 

LVL  The  particulars  of  the  viaioa  wUd 
Hipparchus  saw  are  thus  related :  in  the  i^ 
preceding  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,*  Hp- 
parchus  beheld  a  tall  and  comely  pemsacc 
who  addressed  him  In  these  ambigiious  tcn^: 

Brave  lion,  thy  uneooquerM  soul  cowpoae 

To  meet  unmoved  intolerable  won  ; 

In  vain  th'  oppressor  would  elode  bia  late. 

The  vengeance  of  the  gods  is  sure,  tlMragh  l^e. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  be  &- 
closed  what  he  had  seen  to  the  interpreters  cf 
dreams.     He  however  slighted  the  vision,  a^ 


Harmodius  is  reported  to  have  inspired  the  ttne 
Hipparchus  with  an  unnatural  passJim,  who  lonof  sai 
being  beloved  by  Aristogiton,  commnhicatod  the  amvt 
to  him,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  reaofaitioa  to  drarvi 
thdr  persecutor.  TUs  is  safBdently  eont>*fictfd  via 
respect  to  the  attachment  betwixt  HarmodlaB  and  Ans 
togiton,  wliich  appears  to  have  been  the  tnw  foowi 
of  firiendship  only. 

The  courtezan  Lenna,  who  wass  briored  by  Hsrae- 
dins,  was  tortured  by  Hipfrfas,  to  make  her  dfaeovcr  fta 
accomplices  in  the  amasirination  of  Hipparchoa.  D>- 
trusting  her  own  fortitude,  she  bit  off  her  tongm.  IV 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  her  memory,  erected  ia  thr  m. 
tibule  of  the  citadel  a  statue  in  bronze  of  a  Boaasi  vife> 
out  a  tongue. 

Thucydides  seems  willing  to  impate  the  action  xrtiA 
caused  the  death  erf  Hipparchus  to  a  leas  noUe  msiiT* 
than  the  love  of  liberty;  but  the  ootemparanes  of  tiK 
conspirators,  and  posterity,  have  renderad  Hanno^si 
and  Aristogiton  the  merit  which  was  their  due. 

Popular  songs  were  made  in  their  honour,  ow  tf 
wliich  is  preserved  in  Atheucus,  book  xv.  dbafu  15.  U 
isalsotobeseeninthe  Analertaof  Bnmcic,Ll^  Ttii 
song  has  been  Imputed  to  Alcaeus,  but  falseJy,  for  tiut 
poet  died  before  Hipparchus. 

The  descendants  of  the  consplraton  who  deatzoyed  tbr 
tyrant  were  maintained  in  the  Frytaneom  at  the  pcbii: 
expense. 

One  of  the  posterity  of  Harmodius,  proud  of  hb  Krtk, 
reproached  Iphicrates  with  the  meanneas  ct  hia  fsKih : 
**  My  nobility,**  answered  Iphicrates,  •«  commenas  ^A 
me,  yours  terminates  in  you.**  In  tlie  very  time  of  t^ 
dedine  of  Athens,  the  love  of  liberty  was  there  ao  her*- 
ditary  and  indelible,  that  they  erected  statuea  to  tbf  as- 
sasshis  of  Cesar. 

4  Ponaf&eiMra.}— On  this  sul^oct  I  give,  finomdifisras 
writers,  the  more  interesting  particulars. 

The  festival  was  in  honour  of  MinernL  There  w?rr 
the  greater  and  less  Panathenssa.  The  leas  origiastH 
with  Tlieseus;  these  were  celebrated  every  year  in  tb» 
month  Hecatombeon ;  the  greater  were  celeto«ted  evrrr 
five  years.  In  the  procession  on  this  occasimk  oU  is4«. 
sdected  for  their  good  persons,  catried  faranches  of  eiti^. 
There  were  also  races  with  torches  both  on  hone  aad 
foot  i  there  was  also  a  musical  contention.  Hie  conquer, 
or  in  any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  venri  of 
oiL  There  was  also  a  dance  by  l>oys  in  amoar.  Tb^ 
vest  of  Minerva  was  carried  in  a 
of  persons  of  all  ages,  Ac  &c.— T. 
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killed  in  the  celebration  of  some  public 
iestivaL 

L.VII.  The  Gephyreans,  of  which  nation 
were  the  aaaassins  oif  Hipparchus,  came,  as 
themselves  affirm,  originally  from  Eretria. 
Silt  the  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  me  to 
say  that  they  were  Phenidans,  and  of  those 
^who  accompanied  Cadmus  into  the  region  now 
called  fi<£otia,  where  they  settled,  having  the 
-district  of  Tanagria  assigned  them  by  lot. 
The  Cadmeans  were  eicpelled  by  the  Argives ; 
the  Boeotians  aftenvards.drove  out  the  Gephy- 
reans,  who  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians  enrolled  them  amongst  their  citi- 
zens, under  certain  restrictions  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 

LYIIL  The  Phenicians  who  came  with 
Cadmus,  and  of  whom  the  Grephyreans  were  a 
part,  introduced  during  their  residence  in 
Greece  various  articles  of  science ;  and  amongst 
other  things  letters,'  with  which,  as  I  conceive, 

5  Amongst  other  thingt  letten.y-V^aa  the  sntdect  of 

tlie  inTeiition  of  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  say  somethiDg ; 

but  so  mach  has  been  written  by  otliers,  that  the  task 

of  selection,  though  all  that  is  necessary,  becomes  sufB* 

^  ciiently  difficolt 

The  first  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  has  been 
generally  assigned  to  Cadmus  i  but  this  has  often  been 
controverted,  no  aiyiunents  on  either  side  have  been 
adduced  suiBdentiy  strong  to  be  admitted  as  decisive. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  use  in  Greece  before 
Cadmus,  which  Diodoms  Siculus  confidently  afiirmsL 
Bat  Lucan  in  a  very  enlightened  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  without  any  more  intimation  of  doubt,  than  is 
trnplied  in  the  words  fama)  ai  creditur,  wrote  thus : 


i,  fknue  d  o 
Manranmrudibni  Tocam  tinaaK  Bgurin } 
Nondnin  flomincM  M  empbia  oootcxara  biblM 
Novcnt,  et  uzis  tantum,  Tolucrnqo*  ftraqua 
ScnlptaqiM  sernibaiit  mifficai  anlmana  lingua*. 

•Phenicians  Ont,  If  uicltnt  fiune  be  tmt, 
Th«  Mcred  mjitcn  of  letten  knev  ; 
Thcj  fint  by  toiind.  In  Tarious  linn  dnign'd, 
Bzpran'd  Um  m—nlng  of  the  thinking  m  ind ; 
The  power  of  woidt  by  flgnnt  rude  amrtj'd. 
And  iiaeAil  aclaooe  evexlaatlng  made. 
Then  Memphia,  cfe  the  reedy  leaf  •••  known, 
Engrared  her  prcoepta  and  her  arts  in  ttonet 
While  animals.  In  Tarlous  older  placed. 
The  learned  hieroglyphic  coluinn  graced. 

To  this  opinion,  concerning  the  use  of  hieroglyphics, 
bishop  Warburton  accedes,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  who  tfainlts  that  they  were  the  production  of  an 
unimproved  state  of  society,  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
alphabetical  writing.  With  respect  to  this  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  many  learned  men  thought  it  worthy  of 
credit,  from  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  old  Eastern 
and  earliest  Greek  diaracters,  which  is  certainly  an  ar- 
gument of  some  weight 

Ko  European  nation  ever  pretended  to  the  honour  of 
this  discovery ;  the  Romans  confessed  they  had  it  from 
the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Phenicians. 

Pliny  says  tha  use  of  letters  was  eternal ;  and  many 


the  Greeks  were  before  unacquainted.  These 
were  at  first  such  as  the  Phenicians  themselves 
indiscriminately  use  ;  in  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  changed  both  in  sound  and 
form.*  At  that  time  the  Greeks  most  con- 
tiguous to  this  people  were  the  lonians,  who 
learned  these  letters  of  the  Phenicians,  and, 
with  some  trifling  variations,  received  them  in. 
to  common  use.  As  the  Phenicians  first  made 
them  known  in  Greece,  they  called  them,  as 
justice  required,  Phenician  letters.  By  a  very 
ancient  custom,  the  lonians  call  their  books 
dipJuhertB  or  skins,  because  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  of  the  biblos  was  scarce,^  they  used  in- 
stead of  it  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  Many 
of  the  barbarians  have  used  these  skins  for  this 
purpose  within  my  recollection. 

LIX.  I  myself  have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo,  at  Thebes  of  Boeotia,  these 
Cedmean  letters  inscribed  upon  some  tripods, 
and  having  a  near  resemblance  to  those  used 

have  made  no  scruple  of  ascribing  them  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation.  Our  countryman  Mr  Astle,  who  has  written 
perhaps  the  best  on  this  complicated  subject,  has  this 
expression,  witli  which  I  shall  conclude  the  subject 

**  The  vanity  of  each  nation  induces  them  to  pretend 
to  tlie  most  early  civilization ;  but  such  is  the  imoer. 
tainty  of  ancient  history,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It  should  seem  however, 
that  the  contest  may  be  confined  to  the  E^ptians,  Phe- 
nicians, and  Cadmeans.**— r. 

6  In  $ound  andfonn.y—The  remark  of  Dr  Oilliee  on 
this  passage  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

**  The  eastern  tongues  are  In  general  extremely  deficient 
in  vowels.  Itls,  or  rath^  was,  mudi  disputed  whether  the 
ancient  orientals  used  any  characters  to  express  them : 
their  languages  therefore  had  an  infiexible  thickness  of 
sound,  extremely  different  from  the  vocal  harmony  of 
the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  in  vowels  but  in 
diphthongs.  This  circumstance  denotes  in  the  Greeks 
organs  of  perception  more  acute,  elegant,  and  discerning. 
They  felt  such  fiunt  variations  of  liquid  sounds  as  escaped 
the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  invented  marks  to  ex- 
press them.  They  distinguished  in  this  manner  not  only 
their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards 
their  musical  intonation." 

7  BiNoi  wu  searee.y~Je  ne  parlerai  point  id  de  toutes 
lee  matieres  sur  lesquellee  on  a  trace  I'ecriture.  Les 
peaux  de  chevre  et  de  mouton,  les  differens  especes  de 
toile  fbrent  successivement  employees :  on  a  fait  depuis 
usage  dn  papier  tissu  des  couches  interietures  de  hi  tige 
d'une  plante  qui  croit  dans  lee  marais  de  I'Egypte,  ou 
au  miUieu  dee  eaux  dormantes  que  le  Nil  laisse  aprcs 
son  inottdation.  On  en  fait  des  rouleaux,  a  I'extreroite 
desquels  est  suspendu  une  etiquette  contenant  le  titre 
du  llvre.  L'ecriture  n'est  tracee  que  sur  une  des  faces  de 
diaque  rouleau ;  et  pour  enfaciliter  la  lecture,  elle  s'y 
trouve  divisee  en  plusieurs  compartimens  ou  pages,  &c 
—Foyage  du  Jeune  AnacAarns. 

Every  thing  necessary  to  be  kno\«'n  on  the  subject  of 
pqpcr,  its  first  invention,  and  progressive  improvement, 
is  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  edition  of  Chambcn»* 
Dictionary  by  Rees.'— 7*. 
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by  the  lonians.     One  of  the  tripoda  has  this 

inscription :  * 

Amphytrion'8  present  from  Teleboan  tpoUa. 

This  must  have  been  about  the  age  of  Laius, 
son  of  Labdacus,  whose  father  was  Polydore, 
the  son  of  Cadmus. 

L  X.  Upon  the  second  tripod,  are  these  hexa- 
meter verses  : — 

Scans,  victorioas  pagUist,  bestow'd 
Me,  a  fair  ofiering,  on  the  Delphic  god. 
This  Scseus  was  the  son  of  Hippocoon,  if  in- 
deed  it  was  he  who  dedicated  the  tripod,  and 
not  another  person  of  the  same  name,  contem- 
porary with  (Edipus  the  son  of  Laius. 

LXI.  The  third  tripod  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters :  - 

Royal  TsinAamm  to  Fhceboa*  slirtne 
This  tripod  gave,  of  workmanahip  dirine. 

Under  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
who  had  the  supreme  power,  the  Cadmeans 
were  expelled  by  the  Aleves,  and  fled  to  the 
Encheleans. '  The  Gephyreans  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Boeotians  to  retire  to  Athens. ' 
Here  they  built  temples  for  their  own  particu- 
lar use,  resembling  in  no  respect  those  of  the 
Athenians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  edifice  and 
mysteries  of  the  Achsean  Ceres. 

LXII.  Thus  have  I  rehited  the  vision  of 
Hipparchus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gephyreans, 
from  whom  the  conspirators  against  Hipparchus 
were  descended :  but  it  will  here  be  proper  to 
explain  more  at  length  the  particular  means  by 
which  the  Athenians  recovered  their  liberty, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  do  before.  Hippias 
had  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority,  and,  as 
speared  by  his  conduct,  greatly  resented  the 
death  of  Hipparchus.  The  Alcmseonidis,  who 
were  of  Athenian  origin,  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  llie  Pisistnttidte :  they  had,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  exiles,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  foimer  situations,  and  to 
deliver  their  country  firom  its  oppressors,  but 


1  Tku  in$eripti0H.ySoia9  corioos  inacriptions  upon 
the  shields  of  the  wwiion  tHio  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  the  caintal  of  Eteocles,  are  preaerved  in  the 
**8e7en  against  Thebes  of  JEsdiylus,'*  to  wliich  the 


8  Ai£A«tenH:>-'nie  Cadmeans  and  Ehcheleans  of 
Herodotns  are  the  lliebsns  and  lUyrians  of  PMnaniaa. 

S  To  ^Maw.>-T1iey  vrere  peimltted  to  settle  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ceptdsaos,  wliich  separates  Attica  ttom 
Eleosls }  there  they  bnilt  a  bridge,  in  order  to  have  afree 
oommnnieation  on  boOi  aldesi  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bridges,  >i«ue«u»  took  their  name  from  these  people. 
The  author  of  the  Etymologicom  Magnom  pretends  that 
the  people  were  called  Gephyreans  from  thishridge ;  bnt 
It  is  very  certain  that  they  bore  this  name  before  they 
Mttlcd  in  Attica— XarcAcr. 


were  defeated  with  conaideralile  loaa.  Th^ 
retired  to  Lipsydrium  beyond  Psofnia,  wkki 
they  fortified,  still  (neditadng  vengeance  agabst 
the  PiflistiBtidB-  Whilst  they  were  thas  cir- 
cumatanced,  the  Amphiotyons*  engaged  then 
upon  certain  terms  to  construct  tiiet  whkh  ii 
now  the  temple  of  I)d.phi,*  but 
exist  before.  They  were  not 
of  wealth;  and,  wanned  with  the 
spirit  of  their  race,  they  erected  a  temple  fm 
exceeding  the  model  which  had  been  piCB,  ii 
splendour  and  in  beauty.  Their  agieeBCBt  cei^ 
obliged  them  to  construct  it  of  the  atone  «t 
Poms,*  bat  they  built  the  veatibale  of  Psdsa 
marble. 

LXIII.  These  men,  as  the  Athenians  rchie, 
during  their  continuance  at  Delphi,  bribed  tk 
Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  shoald 
consult  her,  in  a  private  or  public  capacity,  ik 
deliverance  of  Athena.  The  Laced—noBiaBg. 
hearing  incessantly  the  same  thing  lepeated  lo 
them,  sent  an  army  under  the  oondiict  of 
AnchimoUus,  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  a  va; 
popular  character,  to  expel  the  Pisistmtidas  baa 
Athens.  They  in  this  respect  violated  sosx 
very  ancient  ties  of  hospitality ;  but  they  dMM(gk 
it  better  became  them  to  listen  to  the  rommwwfe 
of  heaven,  than  to  any  human  consideiatioa. 
These  forces  were  despatched  by  aea^  and  being 
dri\'en  to  Phalerus,  were  there  diaensbarked  by 

4  Amphie^fmu.'}~-7be  Amphietyona  were  an  aasemblr 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  sCat«B  d  Gnetr. 
Each  state  sent  two  depntlea,  one  to  exaaodna  fato  «M 
related  to  the  ceremonlea  of  reliekm,  the  o«lnr  to  deci^ 
disputes  betwixt  IndlTidaala.  Their  general  rtaieace 
was  at  Delphi,  and  they  determined  disputes  betwixt  the 
diflerent  states  of  Qreeoe.  Before  they  proceeded  tobea- 
ness,  they  saerUoed  an  ox  cut  into  small  pfteees ;  thor 
decisions  were  sacred,  and  without  appeeL  tliry  mrt 
twice  in  the  year,  in  qniog  and  in  autumn.  lBs|viRfas 
Delphi,  in  autumn  at  Thenaopylm. 

This  council  represcDted  but  a  certain  inmber  ef  Hnt 
states  of  Greece ;  bnt  these  were  the  primipel  and  me4 
powerful  Demosthenes  makes  mention  of  a  decree  whifn 
the  Amphictyonie  council  is  call  t*  mimi  nm  *EMp- 
rvftifiM  I  and  Cicero  also  calla  them  ooaunmie  GnNse 
condliuDL— r. 

5  7«a^  0/i>e^i.>-The  temple  of  Delphi  was  in  ite 
origin  no  more  than  a  chapel  made  of  the  hranches  ef 
laurel  growing  near  the  temple.  One  Pteraa  d  Delphi 
afterwards  built  it  of  more  solid  materials:  It  was  thrm 
constructed  of  brass ;  the  fourth  time  it  waa  erected  of 
stone.— ZarcAer. 

6  Stone  of  Ponw.y-Tlita  stone  resembled  the  Farisa 
marble  in  whiteness  and  Iiardness:  but,  according  t» 
Fliny  and  Theophrastos,  it  was  less  ponderoii&  Of  the 
marble  of  Fteva  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  I.aivlier  re. 
marks  that  Phidias,  Prnxltdes,  and  the  more  enioMt 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  always  preferred  It  for  their  works. 
Tonrncfort  without  hesitation  prefers  the  merUes  of 
Italy  to  those  «if  Greece. 
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Ancbimotiiis.  The  Pisistratidse  being  aware 
of  this,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Thessalians, 
with  whom  they  were  in  alliance.  The  people 
of  Thessaly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  sent 
them  a  thousand  hone,'  commanded  by  Cineas 
their  king,  a  native  of  Coniseus  ;  on  the  arrival 
of  their  alHes,  the  Pisistratidae  levelled  all  the 
country  about  Phalerus,  and  thus  enabling  the 
cavalry  to  act,  they  sent  them  against  the  Spar- 
taqs.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  killed  several,  amongst  whom  was  Anchi- 
molius.  Those  who  escaped  were  driven  to 
their  vessels.  Thus  succeeded  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Lacedsemonians :  the  tomb  of  Anchimo- 
lius  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules, in  Cynosarges,"  in  the  district  of  Alo- 
pece,"  in  Attica. 

7  TTufUMnd  hor»e.'y-'Tk&  caTafay  of  Thessaly  vren 
Tcry  f8n]oiifl.--See  TheocrHm,  Id,  xriiL  SOi 

As  the  cypress  is  an  onuunent  to  a  garden,  as  aThra- 
saiian  horse  to  a  chariot,  so  is  the  lovely  Helen  to  the 
grlory  of  LaoedsBmon.— XomAer. 

Amongst  other  solemnities  of  mooming  which  Adnse- 
taa  prince  of  Thessaly  orders  to  be  obeenred  in  tumour  of 
his  deceased  wife,  he  bids  liissiUdects  cut  the  manes  of  all 
the  chariot  iMnea. 

Frcnn  whidi  incident  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  tliat 
the  Tliessalians  Iteld  their  horses  in  no  small  estimation : 
the  speech  of  Admetosbeingasmndias  tosay,  "  All  that 
belongs  to  me,  all  that  have  any  share  of  my  regard,  shall 
aid  me  In  deploring  my  domestic  loaa."— See  vol.  1, 215. 

— r. 

8  C3fnomrge».y-~Tlda  place  gave  name  to  the  sect  of 
the  Cynics.  It  was  a  gymnasiam,  or  place  for  public  ex. 
erdses,  annexed  to  a  temple,  and  sitoatod  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Athens.  The  origin  of  its  appellation  Q^iUMor. 
g-cM  is  thus  related :  an  Athenian  named  Didymns  was 
performing  a  sacrifice  in  his  house,  but  was  Intermpted 
by  a  large  white  dog,  which  coming  in  unexpectedly, 
seized  the  victim,  carried  it  oflf,  and  left  it  in  another  place. 
Mach  disturbed  by  an  accident  so  inausincious,  Didymns 
consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  might  avert  the 
omen }  he  was  told  to  build  a  temple  to  Hercules  in  the 
place  where  the  dog  had  deposited  the  victim :  he  did  so 
and  called  it  Cynotarges,  ««*  no  xvfe  c^rto,  from  the 
white  dogf  which  that  name  expresses.  When  Antis- 
thenes  founded  Ms  sect,  he  hired  tiiis  place  as  conve- 
niently  situated  for  his  lectures ;  and  from  the  name  of 
the  place,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  snarUng  dog. 
gistk  nature  of  those  philosophers,  was  derived  the  appel. 
lation  Cyntc,  which  means  doggU^  Antistiienes  hinuelf 
was  sometimes  called  ^Xmrmw,  mere  or  gemune  dog. 

The  expression  ad  Cynosarges  was  proverbial— See 
this  explained  at  length  in  the  Adagia  of  Rasmus ;  it 
dgniAed  the  same  as  abi  ad  cervoe,  ad  malam  i-em,  &c. 

— r. 

9  Alopeee.y^TbiJi  place  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe 
of  Antiochifl,  and  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  was 
celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Socrates.— 7. 


LXIV.  The  Lacediemonians  afterwards 
sent  a  greater  body  of  forces  against  Athena, 
not  by  sea  but  by  land,  under  the  direction  of 
their  king  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anaxandiides. 
These,  on  their  first  entrance  into  Attica,  were 
attacked  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  who  were 
presently  routed,"*  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their 
men,  the  remainder  retired  without  any  further 
efiTorts  into  Thessaly.  Cleomenes  advandng 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  those  Athenians 
who  desired  to  be  firee;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  besieged  the  tyrants  in  the  Pelasgian 
citadel. 

LXV.  The  Lacedfflmonians  %vould  have 
found  themselves  finally  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratidse,  for  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  a  siege,  whilst  their  adversaries 
were  well  provided  with  necessaries.  After 
therefore  continuing  the  blockade  for  a  few 
days^  they  were  about  to  return  to  Sparta,  when 
an  accident  happened,  as  fiital  to  one  party  as 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  children  of  the 
PisistratidsB  in  their  attempts  privately  to  es- 
cape, were  taken  prisoners:  this  incident 
reduced  them  to  extreme  perplexity,  so  that 
finally,  to  recover  their  children,  they  submitted 
to  sudi  terms  as  the  Athenians  imposed,  and 
engaged  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Thus, 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  authority  for  thirty- 
six  years,  they  retired  to  Sigeum  beyond  the 
Scamander.  They  were  in  their  descent  Py- 
Hans,  of  the  family  of  Peleus ;  they  were  by 
birth  related  to  Codrus  and  Meianthus,  who 
had  also  arrived  at  the  principality  of  Athens, 
though  strangers  like  themsdves.  In  memory 
of  which  Hippocrates,  the  fiitherof  Pisistratus, 
had  named  Ins  son  from  the  son  of  Nestor. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  delivered  from  op- 
pression ;  and  it  will  now  be  my  business  to 
commemorate  such  prosperous  or  calamitous 
events  as  they  experienced  after  they  had  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  before  Ionia  had  re- 
volted from  Darius,  and  Aristagoras  the  Mile- 
sian had  arrived  at  Athens  to  supplicate  assist. 
ance. 

LXVJ.  Athens  was  considerable  before, 
but,  its  liberty  being  restored,  it  became  great- 
er than  ever.  Of  its  citizens,  two  enjoyed 
more  than  common  reputation :  Clisthenesy  of 

10  PrMeii%rotifedL>- FVontinus,  In  his  Stratagemata, 
relates  that  Cleomenes  obstructed  tiie  passage  of  tiie 
Thessalian  horse,  by  throwing  branches  of  trees  over  tiie 
phdn.  This  delivery  of  the  Athenians  by  Cleomenes,  is 
alhided  to  by  Aristophanes,  in  his  pfaiy  called  LyststiW' 
te.<— IrarcAtfr. 
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the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  according 
to  the  voice  of  fame  had  corrupted  the  Pythian ; 
and  Isagoras,  son  of  Tisander,  who  was  cer. 
tainly  of  an  illustrious  origin,  but  whose  par- 
ticular descent  I  am  not  able  to  specify.  The 
individuals  of  this  family  sacrifice  to  the  Ca- 
rian  Jupiter : '  these  two  men,  in  their  conten- 
tion for  superiority,  divided  the  state  into  fac- 
tions: Clisthenes,  who  was  worsted  by  his 
rival,  found  means  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  people.  The  four  tribes,  •  which  were  be- 
fore named  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  Geleon, 
iBgicores,  Argades,  and  Hoples,  he  divided 
into  ten,  naming  them  according  to  bis  fancy, 
irom  the  heroes  of  his  country.  One  however 
he  called  after  Ajax,*  who  had  been  the  neigh- 
bour and  ally  to  this  nation. 

LXyil.  In  this  particular,  Qisthenes  seems 
to  me  to  have  imitated  his  grand&ther  of  the 
same  name  by  his  mooter's  side,  who  was  prince 
of  Sicyon :  this  Clisthenes  having  been  engag- 
ed in  hostilities  with  the  Argives,  abolished  at 

1  Carton  J«p^«0r.>.The  Carians  were  exoeedinglj 
eontemned,  and  they  were  regarded  as  Blares,  becaaee 
they  were  the  first  who  let  oat  troope  for  hire }  for  which 
reason  they  were  exposed  to  the  meet  perilons  enter, 
prisee.  This  people  had  a  temple  common  to  themaelrca, 
with  the  Lydians  and  Mysians ;  this  was  called  the  tem. 
pie  of  the  Carian  Jopiter.  They  who  sacrificed  to  the 
Carian  Jupiter  acknowledged  themseWes  to  hare  been 
originally  from  Caris.  Plutarch  does  not  omit  this  op. 
portunity  of  reproaching  Herodotiu ;  and  indeed  this  is 
amongst  the  rery  few  instances  of  his  having  Jnstloe 
on  his  ride.  As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  tlie  fol. 
lowing  prorerb  was  current : 

tut  h  fuut  If  K«^  durif, 
•'iTaliMMmnomonlJuuiaCarlMi."  Lanktr.  t 

This  interpretation  has,  howeTer,been  jostly  consider, 
ed  as  doobtful.  See  Dr  Clarke's  excellent  note  on  that 
passage.— /Z.  ix.  anS.--T. 

8  Ths  four  fr*6«t.]— The  namea  of  the  four  andent 
tribea  of  Athens  raried  at  different  times:  they  were 
afterwards,  as  in  this  place  represented,  multiplied  into 
ten  i  two  others  were  then  added.  Each  of  these  ten 
tribes,  like  so  many  diflferont  republics,  had  their  preei. 
dents,  officers  of  police,  trlbonals,  assemblies,  and  diiler. 
ent  interests.  Fifty  senaton  wean  elected  as  reprosenta- 
tirtf  of  each  tribe,  which  of  coone  made  the  af*gregate 
representation  of  the  state  of  Athens  amount  to  fire 
hundred.  The  motive  of  Clisthenes  in  dividing  the  Ath«. 
nians  into  ten  tribes,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  polit. 
leal  sagacity }  till  then  any  one  tribe  uniting  witli  ascoond 
must  have  rendered  any  contest  equal  The  names  here 
Inserted  have  been  the  sul^ect  of  mupJi  learned  oontro. 
versy.  See  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  ver.  Ism,  and  the  com. 
mentators  upon  it  An  Inscription  pablished  by  Count 
Caylns  has  at  length  removed  many  of  the  difllcultiea. 

3  i<|ax.]— Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  liad  been  prince  of 
iEgina,  an  island  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  AttioL^ 
Lardier.  This  is  amost  remarkable  mistake  in  Larcher : 
AJax  was  of  Salamis  and  not  cS  .Sgina,  See  tlie  well- 
known  line  in  Homer : 


Sicyon  the  poetical  contests  oi  the  jhmjmoiStH,* 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  because  in  ck 
verses  of  Homer,  which  were  there  geaezaCj 
selected  for  this  purpose,  Argim  and  its  ia- 
habitants  were  such  finequent  objects  of  pnis& 
From  the  same  motive  he  was  solicitoiis  to 
expel  the  relics  of  Adrastas,  an  Argive,  tlir 
son  of  Talaus,  which  were  deposited  in  tk 
forum  of  Sicyon  ;*  he  went  therefore  to  inqist 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whedier  he  migfat  c^ 
Adrastus.  The  Pythian  said  in  reply,  tiai 
Adrastus  was  a  prince  of  Sicyon,  whilst  he  hi» 
self  was  a  robber.     Meeting  with  this  repohe 


4  BhapBodisUy-Tliia  word  is  componmded  tUber  d 
^mwrm,  to  sew,  or  |U^d«r,  arodorbrandi,  and  •)%  asar 
or  poem.  AoocMding  to  the  first  derlvafiooB  it  sd^naicsi 
poet,  author  of  various  songa  or  poema  whidk  are  na. 
nected  together,  making  one  poem,  of  wbkk  tke  fiiff- 
ent  parts  may  be  detached  and  separately  recitML  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  it  signifies  a  singer,  who  hettif 
in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel,  rectos  cstker  fail  swi 
compositions  or  those  of  some  celebrated  poet. 

Hesiod  indines  to  the  former  etymology,  lisstta. 
Hesiod,  &c  were  rhapsodists  In  this  sense ;  ttey  n»- 
posed  their  poems  in  diflinvnt  booka  acBd  parts,  «1M 
uniting  together  made  one  perfect  oompoaitieiL  IV 
andent  poets  went  hmn  country  to  eoantry,  aad  frm 
town  to  town,  to  instruct  and  amuae  the  people  hj  thr 
redtal  of  their  verses,  who  in  return  treated  thns  vid 
great  honours,  and  mndi  liberality.  The  nast  sarirR 
rhapsodlst  on  record  is  Fbemins,  whom  Boaser,  sAff 
being  his  dlsdpk,  immortalixea  in  Us  Odyascy.  Tht 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  in  ringing  the  venes  irlorh 
they  themselves  composed,  they  carried  In  their  hsra  t 
branch  of  laurel.  The  rhapsodists  of  the  aerond  \mi 
were  invited  to  feasts  and  public  sacriflres,  to  sng  the 
poems  of  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Hedod,  Arcfaaochas,  Itm- 
nermus,  Fhocylides,  and  in  particular  of  Hocacr.  T^n* 
were  satisfied  with  redting  the  coropositioas  of  eithm, 
and  certainly  carried  a  brandi  of  laurel,  vrhSch  psrtini' 
larly  has  been  disputed  with  respect  to  the  first. 

They  were  aim  called  Horoerides  or  Hoaaerists,  be- 
cause they  generally  redted  verses  finom  Hosner. 

They  sung  sitting  on  a  raised  diair,  aneampaB?iaK 
their  verses  with  a  dthera  or  some  other  laatrvtf^n 
and  in  return  a  cruwn  of  gold  was  given  than.  In  p>- 
cess  of  time  the  words  rhapsodlst  and  rfaapaody  W«avr 
terms  of  contempt,  from  the  abuse  whidi  the  rhapewti^ 
made  of  their  profession ;  and  at  the  piesent  day  the  teni 
rhapsody  is  applied  to  a  number  of  vilo  pieoea  lU  piri  «»■ 
gether.—Lareher. 

The  note  above  given  Aram  Larcher  will  miu—iy 
bring  to  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  the  OmtmLimmi 
office  of  our  andent  bards,  whom  the  rhiqisodlsts  af  «M 
in  many  respects  resembled.  Of  the  two,  tise  hard»  wff 
perhaps  the  more  honourable,  as  they  coaifined  tbe*- 
sdvM  to  the  redtal  of  the  valorous  actionsor  heroes,  tM 
of  >nch  sentiments  as  inspired  bravery  and  ▼irtne.  b 
our  language  also  rhapsody  is  now  always  uaed  in  a  bai 
senM  but  it  was  not  so  with  our  more  ancient  «ria««. 
and  our  poets  in  particular.— r. 

5  Forum  of  Sicyoa.}— Dieutychldas  relatoa  thac  A^ 
rsstus  was  buried  at  Megara,  and  that  at  Steyosi  thm  *  asr 
oolyacenoUphofthishero.  See  SchoUast  to  Pindar,  a< 
Kern.  30.^Larcher. 
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from  the  orade»  he  on  his  return  concerted 
odierumnetoridfaiinseifof  AdfMtn&  Think. 
inghehadaoeompliflhedthi%heBentto  Thebes 
of  BcBOtia  to  bring  beck  Mdanippas,*  a  native 
of  SicjOD,  and  son  of  Artaena.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  Thebans,  his  request  wsa  gianted ; 
lie  then  erected  to  hit  honour  a  shrine  in  the 
Piytanenm,  and  deposited  his  lemains  in  a  pUue 
stxonify  fortified*  JEIis  nioCive  for  thus  bring- 
ing  beck  Meknippus,  whtdi  oog^t  not  to  be 
omitted^  was  the  great  enmity  which  sabsisted 
betwixt  him  and  Adrastos,  and  Iwthsr,  because 
Melanippus  had  been  accessary  to  the  deaths 
of  Medatus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son- 
uh-faiw  of  Adrastoai  When  the  shxine  was 
completed,  Clisthenes  sssigned  to  Melanippas 
tbe  sacrifices  and  £eativBls  which  before  had  been 
appropriated  to  Adrsstus,  andsolemntsedby  the 
Sicyonisns  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. Thia  district  had  foimeriy  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Polybus,  who  dying  without 
children,  had  left  hb  dominions  to  Adrastus, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter.  Amongst  other 
ma^  of  honour  which  the  Sicyonians  paid  the 
memory  of  Admstus,  they  commemorated  in 
tragic  chonHes'  his  personal  misfortunes,  to  the 


6  Mekmippui.y-Vnken  the  Argives  attacked  Thebes, 
this  waiTior  slew  Tydens,  and  Medatns,  the  brother  of 
Ulst  IM  Idnaelf  perished  by  the  hands  of 


7  TVvM'cAorwJM.}— It  may  be  inferred,  says  lurcher, 
from  this  passage,  that  Thespis  was  not  the  inrentor  of 
tragedy ;  and  he  quotes  Themistias  as  sayhiff,  •*  The 
SfeyonlamweretheinreBtonof  tCBgedy,hiitthe  AtfaenL 
uMhronghtitto  perfection.**  Soidas  also  at  the  word 
Gttwt,  says,  that  I^rfgenes  oi  Sicyon  was  the  flrvt  trage- 
dian, and  lliespis  only  the  sixteenth.  M.  Larcher  Is  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  bat  avoids  any  diaeasiloncrf  the  argo. 
■Dent,  aa  beyond  the  psoposed  llmitB  of  his  phu. 

To  exhibit  a  dMmiB,  was  to  purchase  a  dramatie  pleoe 
af  an  anthor,and  defray  the  axpense  of  its  repTeaontatioa 
This  at  Athena  was  tha  oSoe  of  Uie  arckon,  at  Rome 
of  the  adiles.  The  foUowlnir  pnanage  from  Lyafaw  may 
aerre  to  cxpfada  the  aadcnt  dorna  with  regard  to  Its 
variety  and  espenae. 

"  Vrhen  Theopompna  was  arehoo,  I  was  fliniisher  to 
a  tragie  cfaoras,  and  I  laid  out  30niin»  .  aftyrwards  Igot 
the  Tktory  with  the  dioras  of  men,  and  it  cost  me  SO 
annm.  When  Ohuidppns  was  arehon,  I  fadd  out8  mfaus 
upon  tlw  pyrrlchists ;  when  Diodes  waa  archon,  I  laid 
ottt  upon  tha  eyeUan  choms  three  min« ;  afterwards, 
i^en  Alaxiaa  was  ardion,  Ifumiahedadiomsof  boya, 
and  it  coet  ma  fifteen  mhus;  when  Endides  waa  archon, 
I  waa  at  the  diarga  of  sixteen  miass  on  the  eomediana, 
and  of  seven  apon  the  yonng  pyrxiehiata.** 

From  wfaleh  it  appean  that  the  tragic  waa  the  most 
coEpansira  dMmiB,  and  its  aplendonr  in  after.tfanea  became 
•o  eactravagant,  that  Horace  romplainw  the  spectators 
minded  more  what  they  saw  than  what  they  heard : 
OlidlwIbncaUiiald?  afltanct  quid  plaoat ciffo  ? 
Laiu  TMantlao  tIoUs  laiitaU  vcneito. 


neglect  even  of  Bacchus.  But  Clisthenes  sp- 
propriated  the  choruses  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
other  solemnities  to  Melanippus. 

LXVIII.  He  changed  also  the  names  of 
the  Doric  tribes,  that  those  of  the  Sicyonians 
might  be  altogether  di£Serent  from  those  of  the 
Aigives,  by  which  means  he  msde  the  Sieyoni- 
ans  extremely  ridiculous.  He  distinguished  the 
other  tribes  by  the  words  Hys  and  Onos,*  sup- 
enddhig  only  their  respective  temnnations :  to 
his  own  tribe  he  prefixed  the  word  Alrche,  ex- 
pressive of  authority ;  those  of  his  own  tribe 
were  therefore  termed  Archelaens ;  of  theothers, 
some  were  called  Hyatse,  some  Oneate,  others 
ChflBraat8&  The  Sicyonians  were  known  by 
these  appellations  during  the  time  of  Clisthenes, 
snd  for  sixty  years  afterwards.  After  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  consultation  held 
among  themselves,  they  changed  these  names 
to  Hylleaas,  PamphyMans,  and  Dymanatm. 
To  these  they  added  a  fourth  tribe,  which  in 
honour  of  JBgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  they 
csUed  iEgialeans. 

LXIX.  Such  WBS  the  conduct  of  Clis- 
thenes of  Sicyon.  The  Clisthenes  of  Athens, 
grandson  of  the  former  by  a  dau^ter,  and 
named  after  him,  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  de« 
sirous  of  imitating  him  from  whom  he  was  call- 
ed. To  show  his  contempt  of  the  lonians,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  tribes  of  Athens  to  bear 
any  resembhmce  to  those  of  Ionia.  Having 
conciliated  his  countrymen,  who  had  before 
been  averse  to  him,  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  and  increased  their  number.  In. 
stead  of  four  phylarchi  he  made  ten,  into 
which  number  of  tribes  he  also  divided  the 
people ;  by  which  means  he  so  conciliated  their 
&vour,  that  he  obtained  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  opponents.' 


The  badness  of  the  choma  at  its  first  instltntion  was  to 
sing  dtthyraffibic  rersea  in  honoor  of  BaedrasL  How  it 
afterwards  became  improved  and  extehded,  has  been  too 
oftoi  and  too  well  discnasedto  require  any  elaborate  db- 
cussion  in  thia  place.— T. 

8  Hyt  and  OnoA  >-LiteraIly,  a  swine  and  an  asa. 

0  Over  hi»  ctppon^n/f.  3— Clisthenea  and  laagotas  had 
no  bitention  of  becoming  tyrants,  and  were  united  to 
expel  the  FisistratidflB  fr^Nn  Athens :  bat  they  were  not 
at  all  the  more  harmonioiu  on  thia  account.  The  first 
desixed  to  establish  a  democracr»  sad  to  accomplish  it 
he  gave  the  people  more  authority  than  ever  they  pos- 
sessed  before,  by  distributfaig  them  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trlba^  making  them  by  these  means  the  leas  easy 
to'be  gafaied.  Isagorai,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  ea. 
tablish  an  aristocracy  j  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  >nc 
reed  in  his  views,  unless  by  force,  he  therefore  invited 
the  Laf'edflemonians  to  assist  him.— I.aroA«r. 
2L 
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LXX.  Isagoras,  though  overcome,  en- 
deavoured  to  recover  his  importance;  he  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Cleomenes  the  Spartan, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  the  tie  of  hospital- 
ity whilst  he  was  besieging  the  Pisistratidie, 
and  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  improper 
connection  with  Isagoras's  wife.  The  Lace- 
daemonian prince,  sending  a  herald  before  him, 
pronounced  sentence  of  expulsion  against  Clis- 
thenes,  and  many  other  Atiienians,  on  pretence 
of  their  being  polluted  by  sacrilegious  murder. 
Isagoras  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  this  his 
excuse,  because  the  AlcmcBonidse,  with  those  of 
their  party,  had  been  guilty  of  a  murder,  in 
which  neither  Isagoras  nor  any  of  his  followers 
were  concerned. 

LXXI.  The  reason  why  these  Athenians 
were  called  polluted,'  was  this :  Cylon,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  had  been  convicted  of 
designs  upon  the  government,  for,  having  pro- 
cured  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  seize  the  cita- 
del;  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  with  his 
companions  placed  themselves  before  the  shrine 
of  Minerva,  as  suppliants.  The  Prytanes  of 
the  Naucrari,'   who  then  governed  Athens, 

1  Po2/Mtol]— Literally  Enageet,  that  is,  poUoted  by 
Uielr  crime,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the  corse  of  the 
goddeas  whom  they  had  offended :  the  term  implies  a 
Mcrilegioas  offence.— r. 

8  Th«  Pryttmet  of  the  NaucrarLy^l  shall  endeavoar, 
as  oondsely  as  possible,  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  magistrates  of  Athens  were  eomposed  of  the  Ar. 
dions,  the  Areopagites,  and  the  senate  of  five  hundred. 
When  flie  people  of  Athens  consisted  only  of  four  tribes, 
one  hondred  were  elected  by  lot  from  each  tribe ;  when 
afterwards  they  were  divided  into  ton,  fifty  were  chosen 
ft'om  each  tribe ;  these  were  the  Prytanes,  and  they  go- 
verned the  dty  by  turns.  Each  body  of  fifty,  according 
to  Solon's  establidunent,  ruled  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
live  days,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  regular  divisions  of  their 
body  for  a  certain  limited  time.  To  ex)>atiate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prytanes,  the  particulars  of  their  duty, 
and  their  various  subdivisions  into  otlier  responsible  ma. 
gistrades,  would  require  a  long  dissertation. 

Of  the  Nancrari,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Kaa. 
deri,  what  follows  may  perhaps  be  suffldent 

To  the  ton  tribes  of  Clisthenes,  two  more  were  after, 
wards  added ;  these  twelve  were  divided  into  At^|u«i,  or 
boroughs,  who  andently  were  named  Naucnuriffi :  of 
these  the  maglstratea  were  called  Naucrari ;  each  Nau. 
trraria  furnished  for  the  public  service  two  horsemen  and 
one  vessel  Each  Athenian  borough  had  anciently  its 
own  little  senate ;  thus  the  Prytanes  of  the  Nancrari 
were  a  select  numlier,  presidiug  in  eadi  of  these  senates. 
'With  respect  to  the  passage  before  us,  '*  Many,"  says 
Lardier,  **  are  of  opinion  that  Herodotus  uses  the  ex. 
preedon  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari  in  a  particular 
sense,  meaning  by  yaocrari  the  Athenians  in  general; 
and  by  Prytanes,  the  Archons."— r. 


persuaded  them  to  leave  this  saaetimyy  anifr 
a  promise  that  their  lives  sfaotild  not  be  &r- 
feited.  Their  being  soon  affceiwwds  ym.  e 
death  '  was  generally  imputed  to  the  Aknnos- 
ids. — These  events  happened  before  tbe  tisK 
of  Pisistratus. 

LXXII.  Cleomenes  having  tinift  avderei 
the  expulsion  of  Clisthenes,  and  the  other 
Enagees,  though  Clisthenes  had  piivnteiy  r- 
tired,*  came  soon  afterwards  to  Athens  widi  a 
small  number  of  attendants.  His  fint  afiepvs 
to  send  into  exile  as  poUnted  seven  faundred 
Athenian  families,*  which  Isagoras  pointed  o^ 
to  him.  He  next  proceeded  to  disaolTe  the  se- 
nate, and  to  intrust  the  offices  of  govenuneK 
with  three  hundred  of  the  fiiustion  of  laagocu. 
The  senate  exerted  themselves,  and  positivdj 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  projects  ;  upon  whieb 
Cleomenes,  with  Isagoras  and  his  party,  seized 
the  citadel :  they  were  here,  for  the  spaee  of  tn 
days,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  a  body,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  senate.  Upon  the  tbiid 
day  certain  terms  were  offered,  and  aeoeptei 
and  the  Spartans  all  of  them  deputed  fam 
Athens ;  thus  was  an  omen  which  had  imppe^ 
ed  to  Cleomenes  accomplished.  For  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  he 
desired  to  enter  the  adytum  and  cooanlt  tbe 
goddess ;  the  priestess,  as  he  was  about  to  open 
the  doors,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forbade  Ion 
in  these  terms ;  **  Lacedoemonian,  retnm,  pr^ 
sume  not  to  enter  here,  where  no  admittance  is 
permitted  to  a  Dorian."  '*  I,'*  returned  Cko- 
menes,  "  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  an  Adoeaa.* 
This  omen,  however,  had  no  influence  opon 


3  Pui  to  deatk.y-The  particolan  of  tiiis  stm^  b». 
iness  are  related  at  length  by  ThoeydldeB  $  nach  ah* 
concerning  it  may  be  found  in  Uio  Sera  nmninis  Tufikta 
of  Plutarch,  and  in  the  Life  of  Solon.  Tlie  detail  in  tha 
place  would  not  be  interesting  J  tlie  oTent  hapfyned  6I« 
years  before  the  Christian  era.— r. 

4  Private^  retired.y~yft  aro  told  by 
Clisthenes,  haying  introduced  the  law  of  the  c 
was  the  first  who  was  punished  by  it  Few  ^igiish 
readers  will  require  to  be  informed,  that  tlie  inUmiam 
was  the  Athenian  sentence  of  banidunent,  detanniasd 
by  the  people  writing  the  name  of  the  peraon  to  be  bu. 
ished  on  an  oyster^hell. 

The  punishment  itself  was  not  always  decaoed  disatas- 
ourable,  for  the  rictim,  during  the  term  of  faia  baaidu 
ment,  which  was  ten  years,  enjoyed  his  estate.  A  per. 
son  could  not  be  banished  by  the  ostradam,  miieaa  an  w. 
sembly  of  six  thousand  were  present— 7. 

5  Athenian  fiumiliet.y^ThiM  ezpreaaloD  is  not  ao  mi. 
important  as  it  may  appear  to  a  careless  reader.  There 
were  at  Athens  many  domeatioated  strangers,  who  en- 
Joyed  all  the  rights  of  citLiens,  exeept  that  they  ooald 
not  be  advanced  to  a  station  of  any  authority  in  the  atala. 
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Ids  conduct  i  he  peraevered  in  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken»  and  with  hia  Lacedaemonians  was  a 
second  time*  foiled.  The  Athenians  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him  were  put  in  irons,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  amongst  these  was  Time- 
aitheus  of  Delphi,  concerning  whose  gallantry 
and  spirit  I  am  able  to  produce  many  testi- 
monies.— These  Athenians  were  put  to  death 
in  prison. 

liXXIIL  The  Athenians  having  recalled 
Cluthenes,  and  the  seven  hundred  fiunilies  ex- 
pelled by  Cleomenes,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sar- 
dis  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians :  for 
they  were  weU  convinced  that  they  should  have 
to  support  a  war  against  Cleomenes  and  Spar- 
to.  On  their  arrival  at  Sardis,  and  exphdning 
the  nature  of  their  conmiission,  Artaphemes, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Sardis,  inquired  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
where  they  lived,  desiring  to  become  the  allies 
of  Persia.  Being  satisfied  in  this  particular, 
be  made  them  this  abrupt  proposition  :  if  the 
Athenians  would  send  to  Darius  earth  and 
water,  he  would  form  an  alliance  with  them,  if 
not,  they  were  immediately  to  depart.  After 
deliberating  on  the  subject,  they  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed,  for  which,  on  their  return  to 
Athens,  they  were  severely  reprehended. 

liXXIV.  Cleomenes  knowing  that  he  was 
reproached,  and  feeling  that  he  was  injured  by 
the  Athenians,  levied  forces  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He 
proposed,  however,  to  take  vengeance  on  Athens, 
and  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Isagoras,  who  with  him  had  been  driven  irorn 
the  citadel':  with  a  great  body  of  forces  he  him- 
self took  possession  of  £leu8is,  whilst  the 
Bceotians,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  seized 
Oeno€  and  Hysias,*  towns  in  the  extremity  of 
Attica:  on  another  side  the  Ghalddians  hud 
waste  the  Athenian  territories.  The  Athen- 
ians, however,  perplexed  by  these  different  at- 
tacks, deferred  their  revenge  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalcidians,  and  marched  with  their  army 
against  the  Pelopennesians  at  Eleusis. 

LXXV.  Whilst  the  two  armies  were  pre- 

6  Seeomd  time.y-^See  chapter  Uiv.  and  Uv.— See  ako 
the  Lyaistnte  of  Aristophanes,  verse  273. 

•*  Non  memlni,"  says  Reiske,  **de  prime  Cleomenia 
irrito  cooata  Athenas  occupandi  iii  superloribus  legere. 
Nam  qood,  p.  S63p  narravit  non  Cleomeni,  aed  Aachi. 
rooUu  id  cveoit*' 

7  i7ymw.}— Larrher  thinks  that  Hysias  never  eonsti. 
toted  a  part  of  Attica,  and  therefore,  with  Wesseling, 
wlaiies  to  read  Fhyle.— See  Wesseiing's  note. 


pared  to  engage,  the  Corinthians  first  of  all,  as 
if  conscious  of  their  having  acted  an  unjustifiable 
part,  turned  their  backs  and  retired.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Demaratus,  son  of  Aris- 
ton,  who  was  also  a  king  of  Sparta,  had  con- 
ducted a  body  of  forces  from  Lacedaemon,  and 
till  now  had  seconded  Cleomenes  in  all  his 
measures.  On  account  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween their  princes,  the  Spartans  passed  a  law, 
forbidding  both  their  kings  to  march  with  the 
army  at  the  same  time.  They  determined 
also,  that  one  of  the  T3mdarid8Bf  should  remain 
with  the  prince  who  was  left  at  home,  both  of 
whom,  till  now,  had  accompanied  them  on 
foreign  expeditions.  The  rest  of  the  confeder- 
ates at  Eleusis,  perceiving  this  disunion  of  the 
princes,  and  the  secession  of  the  Corinthians, 
returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

LXXyi.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Dorians  had  entered  Attica,  twice  as  ene- 
mies, and  twice  with  pacific  and  friendly  views. 
Their  first  expedition  was  to  establish  a  colony 
at  Megan,  which  was  when  Codrus  *  reigned 
at  Athens.  They  came  from  Sparta  the 
second  and  third  time  to  expel  the  Pisistreti- 
ds.  The  fourth  time  was  when  Cleomenes 
and  the  Peloponnesians  attacked  Eleusis. 

LXXVII.  The  Athenians,  observing  the 
adversary's  army  thus  ignominiously  diminish, 
gave  place  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  deter- 
mined  first  to  attack  the  Chalcidians,  to  assist 
whom  the  Boeotians  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Euripus.**     On  sight  of  them  the  Athenians 


8  Otu  of  tike  T^fiMfartAr.]— It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  this -passage,  that  the  symbol  or  image  represent- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux,  which  before  was  one  piece  of 
wood,  was  separated  into  two  distinct  emblems.  See 
Abbe  ^inckehnan :»»  Chei  Ics  Laeedsamoniens  Castor 
et  Pollux  avoient  la  forme  de  deox  meroeaux  do  bois 
paralleles,  joints  par  deux  baguettes  de  traverse :  et  cette 
andenne  figure  s'est  oonservee  Jii8qn*a  nous  par  le  signo 
n,  qui  denote  oes  freres  gemeanx  da  aodiaque.**— T. 

9  C^tfrttf.}— Of  this  Codrus  the  following  story  is  re 
laled :— The  Dorians  of  the  P«lop<Nmese,  as  here  men. 
tioned,  marched  against  the  Athenians,  and  were  pro^ 
mised  success  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  provided  they 
did  not  kill  Codrus  the  Atlienian  prince.  Cleomantis  of 
Delphi  gave  intimation  of  this  to  the  Athenians }  upon 
which  Codrus  left  his  camp,  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar, 
mingled  with  the  enemy's  troops,  and  provoked  some 
amongst  them  to  kill  him ;  when  the  Athenians  sent  to 
demand  the  body  of  their  prince,  the  Peloponnesians,  on 
hearing  the  incident,  retreated.— T. 

10  Euriptu.y~-Tida  was  the  name  of  the  very  narrow 
strait  between  Bceotia  and  Enbcsa,  where  tlie  sea  was 
said  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day. 
It  was  rendered  more  memorable,  because  Aristotle  was 
reported  here  to  have  destroyed  himself  from  mortiJi4«. 
tton,  being  unable  to  explain  the  canae  of  this  phetioua. 
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TCfiolved  to  attack  tbem  before  the  Ghaleicliaitt : 
they  ncoordingly  gave  them  batde,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  killing  a  prodigious  anmber, 
and  taking  seven  hondred  prisoners.  On  the 
same  day  they  passed  into  Euboea,  and  fought 
ihe  Cbfdcidians ;  over  these  also  they  wwe 
yictoriouB,  and  they  left  a  colony  to  the  nma- 
ber  of  four  thousand  on  the  tends  of  die  Hip- 
pobota,'  by  which  name  the  most  opulent  6f 
the  Chalcidians  were  distinguished.  Such  of 
these  as  they  took  prisoners,  as  well  as  their 
Boeotian  captives,  they  at  first  pat  in  irons,  and 
kept  in  close  confinement:  ^ey  afterwards 
suflisred  them  to  be  ransomed  at  two  mine  a 
fnan,  suspending  their  ofaains  from  die  dtadd. 
These  were  to  be  seen  even  within  my  meooory, 
hanging  from  the  walls  which  were  burnt  by 
the  Medes,  near  the  temple  ftcing  the  west 
The  tenth  pert  of  the  money  prodnoed  ficom 
the  ransom  of  their  piisoners  was  consecrated ; 
with  it  fhey  purdased  a  chariot  of  bnss '  for 
four  horses :  it  was  placed  at  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  entrance  of  the  citadel,  with  this  inserip- 
tion  :^ 
Hot  anoB,  wKen  Oialda'aiid  B«BOtla  tH«4, 
Athena  in  diains  and  darkness  qoell'd  their  pride : 
Their  ransom  paid,  the  tenths  are  herebestowM, 
A  rotlve  gift  to  htvotaiag  Pallae  owed. 
LXXVIIL  The  Athenians  continued  to 
Increase  in  number  and  importance :  not  from 
their  example  alone,  but  from  various  instances, 
it  may  be  made  appear  that  an  equal  form  of 
government  is  the  best  Whilst  the  Athenians 
were  in  sulyjection  to  tyrants,  they  were  su- 
perior in  war  to  none  of  their  neighbours,  but 
when  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  they  far 
surpassed  them  all ;  from  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  whilst  under  ihe  restraint  of  a  master, 
they  were  incapable  of  any  spirited  exertions, 
but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  their  liberty,  eadi 
roan  zealously  exercised  his  talents  on  his  own 
account. 

LXXIX.  The  Thebans  after  this,  desirous 
of  obtaining  revenge,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 


noo.     It  afterwards  becaoie  an  a|ipeUatloa  for  any 

atsaftorthesea. 
The  drcomitance  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  aeainthis 

iriaoe  liappeniag  MT«n  times  a  daj,  is  thus  mentioned  in 

the  Hercoles  of  Seneca: 

■■tlpiu  nndai  flwtlt  tembilto  tnhm. 
Svptcmqua  eniius  vol«lt  M  tMiduu  vefert, 
Duin  luM  Titon  in«K»t  ocwuo  Jvga^T. 

1  H^ypoftotel—Uterally  means  keepers  of  honea,  from 
ijnr«c,  a  hone,  and  fi»rtut,  to  feed. 

2  Chariot  of  brat*.'}— Frma  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of 
the  BcBOttama,  and  of  the  poople  of  Chalds,  they  made  a 
chariot  of  brass.— See  PauMonia*,  Attic,  chap,  xxviii. 


in  reply,  the  Pythian  assured  them,  that  of 
themselves  they  would  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish this.  She  recommended  them  to  considt 
their  popular  assembly,  and  to  apply  to  their 
nearest  neighboun*  for  assistance.  Those 
employed  in  this  business  called  on  tbeir  re- 
tain an  assembly  of  their  eountiymen,  to  whom 
they  oommmdeated  the  reply  of  the  orade. 
Hearing  that  they  were  required  to  ask  assist- 
anoe  of  their  neighboiss,  tliey  detibented 
amongst  tiiemselves.  "  What,**  said  some  of 
them,  "  do  not  the  Tanagreei,*  the  Ooromo,* 
and  the  Hiesphms,'  who  are  our  neighbours, 
constantly  act  in  concert  with  us ;  do  they  not 
always  assist  us,  in  war,  with  the  most  friendly 
and  spirited  exertions?  To  these  there  can  be 
no  occasion  to  apply ;  the  oracle  must  therefore 
have  some  other  meaning.** 

LXXX.  Whilst  they  were  thus  debatmg, 
some  one  amongst  them  exehdmed,  ^  I  think 
that  I  am  able  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  ;  Asopus '  is  reported  to  have  had  two 
daughters,  Thebe  and  JBgina ;  as  -diese  were 
sisten,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deity 
would  have  us  apply  to  the  jfiginetie,  to  assist 
us  in  obtaining  revenge."  The  Thebans,  not 
being  able  to  devise  any  more  phmsible  inter, 
pretation,  thought  that  they  acted  in  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  the  oracle,  by  sending  to  the 
JEginets  for  assistance,  as  to  their  nearest 


S  Ifoarmi  fulgMoun.y-'The  tetm  tm  wyx*^^^  ^  «"- 
bignoos,  and  may  be  onderstood  either  of  neighbours  ot 
relalioDa. 

4  3bna09wi:}— The  ooimtry  of  Ita^n,  aoeordiag  to 
Fllny  and  others,  was  very  eelehrated  for  a  breed  of 
fighting  corks.— Jam  ex  his  quidam  (galli)  ad  bella  tan. 
torn  et  proeBa  asaidua  nascnntor,  qoiboa  etiam  patrlas 
nribiUtanuit  Rhodvm  ac  TMiagrBm..-K«Ry,  x.  91. 

Ita  modem  name  is  A3iatatia..-r. 

5  CoromaLy-Ot  Ooronea  a  very  ringnlordrciniMtanre 
is  related,  that  whereaa  all  the  rest  of  B<eotia  abonndMl 
with  moles,  not  one  was  erer  seen  in  Coraoeu.'^T. 

6  T^ej^ioM*.]— llieapia  waa  one  of  tlioee  cities  cob. 
aidered  by  the  aadents  as  sacred  to  the  mosea,  whence 
one  of  their  names,  T1ieBpiadea..-7. 

7  ifM9n<«.3— Oceanna  and  Tethya,  aa  «»  story  goea, 
nmongstoOier  Bona  sAer  whom  TiTera  were  nBsned,had 
alao  Penew  and  Aaopoa;  Psaeoa  veoMned  in  the  coun- 
try now  caUed  Theasaly,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river 
which  waters  It  Aaopna  realding  at  Fhlyoa,  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Laden,  by  whom  he  had  tn-o 
sons,  Pehisgoa  and  lamenna,  and  twelve  daughtera* 
Cencyra,  Salamia,  iEglna,  Firene,  Cleone,  lliebe.  Tana. 
gra,The8pia,  Aaopb,  Sinope,  £nla.  and  Chalcia.  JEgina 
was  carried  away  by  Jupiter  to  the  island  which  waa 
called  after  her. 

Asopus,  informed  of  this  by  Sisyphns,  pursued  "her, 
but  Jupiter  struck  him  with  his  thunder.— JMMarw* 
Sicuhu. 
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neighbours,  wbo,  in  retuni,  engaged  to  send 
the  ^acidee'  to  their  aid. 

LXXXI.  The  Thebans,  relying  on  the  as- 
sistance of  .^Bacidae,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  Athenians,  but  they  met  with  so  ill  a  re- 
ception,  that  they  determined  to  send  back  the 
^acidse,  and  to  require  the  aid  of  some  troops. 
The  application  was  fa?ourably  received,  and 
the  iBginetse,  confident  in  their  riches,  and 
mindliil  of  their  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Athenians,  began  hostilities  f^^ainst  them,  with- 
out  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Whilst  the 
forces  of  Athens  were  solely  employed  against 
the  BcBotians,  they  passed  over  with  a  fleet  into 
Attica,  and  not  only  plundered  Phalerum,*  but 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  by  which 
the  Atheniaae  sustained  considerable  injury. 

LXXXII.  The  first  occasion  of  the  enmity 
between  the  JEginetae  and  the  AAenians  was 
this  :^The  Epidaurians,  being  afflicted  by  a 
severe  and  continned  famine,  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  the  Pythian  enjoined  them  to 
erect  statues  to  Damiaand  Auxesia,"  promising 
that  their  situation  would  then  be  amended. 
The  Epidaurians  next  inquired,  whether  they 
should  construct  these  statues  of  brass  or  of 
stone.  The  priestess  replied,  of  neidier,  but  of 
the  wood  of  the  garden  olive.  The  Epidaurians, 
in  consequence,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for 
pemussion  to  take  one  of  their  olives,  believing 
these  of  all  others  the  most  sacred ;  indeed  it  is 
said,  that  at  this  period  olives  were  no  where 
else  to  be  found."  The  Athenians  granted 
their  request,  on  condition  that  they  should 
every  year  furnish  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  Po- 


8  JSaeitkB.y-'H.  LaretMr,  eomparlnf  thb  with  a  par. 
agnpk  in  the  foUowiag  chapter,  ia  of  opinion  that  Her. 
odotiu  liere  apeaks  not  of  any  penom,  bnt  of  unageB 
ropreaooting  the  fadiUs,  wfaicfa  the  iEginetiB  lent  the 


9  PAiUfftMn.}— This  place  ia  now  called  Forto  Leone. 

— r. 

10  Damia  and  ifiureMo,}— Theae  were  the  aaine  aa 
Cerea  and  Praeerplae :  theeegoddeaaea  procured  fertility, 
and  had  a  teniae  in  Tegee*  where  they  were  called 
Carpophorae.  Fanaanfaia  refaitea  the  aame  fiict  aa  Her. 
odolua,  except  that  he  caUa  the  two  goddeaeea  Anxeaia 


They  were  alao  womhlppefl  at  Trcesene,  hot  ior  dif. 
ferantMaaooa:  Damia  waa  the  Bona  Doa  of  the  Roniana; 
ahe  waa,  alao,  according  to  Valcnaer,  the  same  as  the 
Ronum  Maia.— >Z>arcA«r. 

11  To  bejbmitd. }— Tliia  aaaertion  waa  by  no  means  tnie, 
and,  aa  Larcher  remarka,  Herodotoa  knew  it,  but  not 
cJiooaing  to  hnrt  the  pride  oi  the  Atheniana,  he  admits 
the  report,  qualifying  it  with,  *«  it  is  said.*' 

The  olive,  which  lovea  a  warm  cUmato,  waa  probably 
a  native  of  the  JEasta'and  waa  carried  from  thence  to 
()reeco^ 


lias,"  and  to  Erecthens."  The  Epidauiians  ac- 
ceding to  these  terms,  constructed  of  Athenian 
olive  the  figures  which  had  been  enjoined,  and  as 
their  lands  immediately  became  fruitful,  they 
punctually  fulfilled  their  engagements  with  the 
Athenians. 

LXXXIII.  At  and  before  this  period,  the 
.£gin€rt»  were  so  fiv  in  subjection  to  the  Epi- 
daurians, that  all  subjects  of  litigation  betwixt 
themselves  and  the  people  of  Epidauras  were 
determined  among  the  latter.  In  process  of 
time  they  built  themselves  a  fleet,  and  revolted 
from  their  allegiance;  becoming  still  more 
powerful,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  plundered  their  former  masters,  carry- 
ing away  the  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia. 
These  they  deposited  In  the  centre  of  their  own 
territories,  in  a  place  called  (Ea,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  their  dty ;  having  done  this  they 
instituted  sacrifices  in  their  honour,  with  ludi- 
crous choruses  of  women,'^  assigning  to  each  of 
these  goddesses  ten  men,  who  were  to  preside 
over  the  choruses.  These  choruses  did  not  in- 
sult any  male,  but  the  females  of  the  country. 
The  Epidaurians  had  dances  similar  to  these, 
with  olher  ceremonies  which  were  mysterious. 

L  XXXIV.  PVom  the  time  of  their  losing 
these  images,  the  Epidaurians  ceased  to  observe 
their  engagements  with  the  Athenians,  ivfao 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  occasion. 
They  made  reply,  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
guilty  of  no  injustice,  for  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sessed the  images,  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was 
expected  from  them ;  having  lost  these,  their 
obligation  became  void,  devolving  from  them  to 
the  iEginetffi.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the 
Athenians  sent  to  ^gina  to  demand  the  im- 
ages, but  the  iEginetse  denied  that  the  Atheni- 
ans  had  any  business  with  them. 

12  Minerva  Po/toc^-Patronesa  of  the  dty;  for  the  aame 
reason  she  waa  called  Polioactioa. 

13  Srectheut^-^yVm  the  sixth  king  of  Athena,  in  whoae 
reign  Cerea  came  to  Athena,  and  planted  com ;  not  only 
he  bnt  hia  dangfatera  were  received  into  the  number  of 
the  gods. 

Nostil  qnidem  publican!,  com  eaaent  in  Bcsotia,  deoruu 
immortalium  except!  lege  censoria,  nq^abantimmortalea 
esse  ulloB  qui  aliquando  homines  fuiasent— Sed  si  sunt  hi 
dil,  eat  c<ate  Erectlieua,  ci^oa  Athenia  et  delnbmm  vMi. 
mua  et  saoerdotem.— Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  iiL  la 

14  £fMfuTotMcAortweto/tMMn«n.>--If  Herodotoa, where 
he  says  tliat  the  Epidaurians  honoured  the  goddesses 
Damia  uid  Anxeda,  %«{«<«'«  yvtrnxniam  utfnfjbMrt,  with 
choruses  of  women,  that  used  to  abuse  and  burlesque 
the  women  of  the  coimtry,  had  called  them  zf*^*  tutfu^ 
xitrtf  comical  choruses,  he  had  said  notliing  unworthy  of 
a  great  historian ;  because  thoee  choruses  of  women  were 
much  of  the  same  sort  that  were  afterwards  called  conii- 
cvi-.f^'lJenlltTf  on  Phatari*. 
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LXXXV.  The  Athenians  relate,  that 
after  this  refusal  of  their  demand,  they  sent 
the  persons  before  employed  in  this  business 
in  a  vessel  to  ^gina.  As  these  images  were 
made  of  the  wogd  of  Athens,  they  were  com- 
missioned to  carry  them  a\vay  from  the  place 
where  they  stood ;  but  their  attempt  to  do  this 
not  prevailing,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
with  ropes  :  in  the  midst  of  their  efforts  they 
were  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  and  loud  daps 
of  thunder  ;  those  employed  were  seized  with  a 
madness,  which  caused  them  to  kill  one  another; 
one  only  survived,  who  immediately  fled  to 
Phaleros. 

LXXXVI.  The  above  is  the  Athenian 
account.  The  JBginetsB  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  made  in  a  single  vessel,  for 
the  attacks  of  one,  or  even  of  many  vessels, 
they  could  easily  have  repelled,  even  if  they 
had  possessed  no  ships  of  their  own ;  but  they 
say  that  the  Athenians  invaded  them  with  a 
powerful  fleet ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
retired,  not  choosing  to  hazard  a  naval  engage- 
ment It  is,  however,  by  no  means  evident, 
whether  they  declined  a  sea-fight  from  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  own  power,  or  whether 
they  retired  voluntarily  and  from  design.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Athenians,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  advanced  to  the  place  where  the 
images  stood,  and  not  able  to  separate  them 
from  their  bases,  they  dragged  them  along  with 
ropes  ;  during  which,  both  the  figures  did  what 
seems  incredible  to  me,  whatever  it  may  to 
others.'  They  assert,  that  they  both  fell  up- 
on their  knees,  in  which  attitude  they  have  ever 
since  remained.  Such  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Athenians.  The  people  of  JEgma,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  hearing  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Athenians,  took  care 
that  the  Atgives  should  be  ready  to  assist  them. 
As  soon  therefore,  as  the  Athenians  landed 
at  iEgina,  the  Ar;gives  were  at  hand,  and  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  passed  over  from  Epi- 
daurus  to  the  island,  whence  intercepting  their 
retreat  to  their  ships,  they  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
nians ;  at  which  moment  of  time  an  earthquake 
happened,  accompanied  with  thunder. 


1  Whatever  it  map  to  o<A«r«.]— This  b  one  of  the  nom- 
erous  examples  in  Herodotus,  which  concur  to  prove, 
that  the  character  of  credulity,  so  universally  imputed  to 
our  historian,  ought  to  be  somewhat  qualified.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  able  to  recollect  very  few  passagos  in. 
deed,  where,  relating  any  thing  marvellous,  or  exceed. 
Ing  credibility,  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  intimate,  in 
Bome  form  or  oUicr,  his  own  suspicions  of  the  Act— r. 


LXXXVII.  In.  their  reUtion  of  tk 
above  circumstances,  the  ^g;inetje  and  ik 
Argives  concur.  The  Athenians  adcucv. 
ledge,  that  one  only  of  their  ooontrTmeB  re- 
turned to  Attica;  but  this  man,  the  Ai^va 
say,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  defeat,  whiil] 
they  gave  the  Athenians ;  whilst  these  afirs, 
that  he  escaped  from  the  veDgeance  of  tW 
divinity,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  dude, 
for  he  afterwards  perished  in  this  mai&ier. 
when  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  related  «c 
large  the  destruction  of  his  countrymen,  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  a- 
pedition  against  ^gina  were  extremdy  exH> 
perated  that  he  alone  should  survive ;  they  ac. 
cordingly  surrounded  the  man,  and  each  cf 
them  asking  for  her  husband,  they  woosded 
him  with  the  clasps*  of  their  garments,  till  k 
died.  This  behaviour  of  their  women  was  to 
the  Athenians  more  afflicting  than  the  ostsfcr. 
tune  which  preceded  it ;  all  however  they  cooU 
do  was  to  make  them  afterwards  assume  the 
Ionian  dress.  Before  this  inddent,  the  woomb 
of  Athens  wore  the  Doric  vest,  which  muci 
resembles  the  Corinthian;  that  they  migk! 
have  no  occasion  for  clasps,  they  obliged  thesi 
to  wear  linen  tunics. 

LXXXVIIL  It  seems  reasonable  to  be. 
lieve,  that  the  vest  was  not  originally  loaaB 
but  Carian :  formerly  the  dress  of  the  Grraaa 
females  was  universally  the  same  with  what «« 
now  call  Dorian.     It  is  reported,  that  the  Ar. 


2  WUh  the  clatps.y~The  Greeks  caDed  the  ctey  t^ 
buckle  with  which  they  fostened  their  gBnncBiB,  syw% 
and  Bometimee  rf9% :  the  Latins  for  the sonaefkiMriBri 
the  vrorAJSlnUa.  Various  spedmeos  of  aocieot  d^^  ^ 
buckles  maybe  seen  in  Montfaucon,  the  g«neniity^ 
which  resemble  a  bow  that  is  stmag.  Maattmanm  n>. 
Jects  the  opinion  of  those  who  alSnn,  thattiMbackiM<tf 
which  various  ancient  specimens  were  preserwd,  ««n 
only  styli,  or  instruments  to  write  with.^**  Hm^  ttyh,** 
he  adds,  "were  long  pins,  and  much  nbeoogcr  than  th» 
pins  with  which  they  ftistened  the  bocUea  maaemOy* 
"When  Julius  Caesar  was  Bwwwinafed,  he  defended  him. 
self  with  his  stylus,  and  throat  it  thixragh  the  vm  «tf 
Casca.  When  the  learned  Firenchmaa  says,  tink  tfaeM. 
dent  clasps  or  buckles  could  not  pooiiUy  serw  for  t^m- 
sive  weapons,  he  probably  was  not  i 
fact  here  mentioned  by  HerodotoL  An  < 
made  by  Homer,  of  the  probability  of  a  wooad'^  belw 
inflicted  by  a  dasp :  when  Venus,  haviiy  beeaft  wvo^ed 

by  Diomed,  retires  from  the  fiekl,  "* rrri  wmt  »m\ 

cally  to  Jupiter, 

Penntt  thy  dniflhlar,  Rncdow  Jvn,  to  taU 
How  UiiB  miachanoc  th*  Cypftan qoMs  UtkBt 
Ab  late  she  tried  wlih  purioa  to  InflaoM 
Th*  tcsidar  boaom  cf  •  Gncl«n  dame, 
Allored  the  fUx  wiOi  moving  duwghu  ofiof. 
To  quit  her  couatzy  Car  ■ome  yoath  of  Tioy  ; 
The  daiplng  lone,  with  ROldcn  boeklai  boaad, 
-  toA  band  with  (hU  k 
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gives  and  the  JEf^neta,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  oidinance  of  the  Athenians,  directed 
their  women  to  wear  clasps,  almost  twice  as 
large  as  usual,  and  ordained  these  to  be  the  | 
particular  votive  offering  made  by  the  women, 
in  the  temples  of  the  above  divinities.  They 
were  suffered  to  offer  there  nothing  which 
was  Attic,  even  the  common  earthen  vessels 
were  prohibited,  of  which  they  were  allowed 
to  use  none  but  what  were  made  in  their 
own  coimtry.  Such,  even  to  my  time,  has 
been  the  contradictory  spirit  of  the  women  of 
Argos  and  ^gina,  with  respect  to  those  of 
Athens,  that  tbe  former  have  persevered  in 
wearing  their  clasps  larger  than  before. 

L.XXXIX.  This  which  I  have  related, 
was  the  origin  of  the  animosity  between  the 
people  of  Athens  and  ^gina.  The  latter 
still  having  in  mind  the  old  grievance  of  the 
statues,  readily  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Thebans,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians,  by  ravag- 
iiig  the  coast  of  Attica.  Whilst  the  Athe- 
nians  were  preparing  to  revenge  the  injury, 
tbey  were  warned  by  a  communication  from 
the  Delphic  orade,  to  refrain  from  all  hostili- 
ties  with  the  people  of  £gina  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years ;  at  the  termination  of  this  period, 
they  were  to  erect  a  fane  to  JSacus,  and  might 
then  commence  offensive  operations  against  the 
JBginetse  with  success  ;  but  if  they  immediate- 
ly began  hostilities,  although  they  would  do  the 
enemy  essential  injury,  and  finally  subdue  them, 
tbey  would  in  the  interval  suffer  much  them, 
selves.  On  receiving  this  communication 
from  the  oiade,  the  Athenians  erected  a  sacred 
edifice  to  ^acus,'  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
their  forum';  but  notwithstanding  the  menace 
impending  over  them,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
fer the  prosecution  of  their  revenge  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years. 

XC  Whilst  they  were  thus  preparing  for 
revenge,  their  designs  were  impeded  by  what 
happened  at  Lacedsmon.  The  Spartans  hav- 
ing discovered  the  intrigues  between  the  Ale- 
nuBonidie  and  the  Pythian,  and  what  this  last 


3  iEaeim}— Tlie  geamlogy  cf  JEataa  ia  related  in  Orid, 
book  xUL  The  drcmiistanoe  of  Jupiter,  at  the  request 
of  iEaras,  taming  ants  into  men,  who  were  railed  from 
tiMDoe  Hynnidmia,  may  be  found  in  (Md,  book  tH-.- 

If  yvmldonaaqM  vaoob  nee  oiigbtm  nomfaw  firaado ; 

Oorpon  vUiatl;  mom,  qom  aate  umbmtkt, 

Maac  qvaqoc  hatMBti  i»MC«m  gmu  est,  patlHiiqiM  laboram. 

QoflMltiqM  tmax,  ct  qnl  qaariu  iBUfiiiiit. 

IhB  word  Myrmidons  has  been  anglidsed,  and  is  used 
to  itxprcas  any  bold  hardy  mlBans,  by  no  leas  authority 
than  Swlft..-r. 


had  done  against  the  Pisistratidse  and  ihem- 
selves,  perceived  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
double  disappointment.  Without  at  all  con- 
ciliating the  Athenians,  they  had  expelled  from 
thence  their  own  friends  and  allies.  They 
were  also  seriously  impressed  by  certain  orades, 
which  taught  them  to  expect  from  the  Athe- 
luans  many  and  great  calamities.  Of  these 
they  were  entirely  ignorant, '  till  they  were 
made  known  by  Cleomenes  at  Sparta.  Cleo- 
menes  had  discovered  and  seized  them  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  where  they  had  been  origi- 
nally deposited  by  the  Pisistratidae,  who,  on 
being  e^qielled,  had  left  them  in  the  temple. 

XCL  On  hearing  from  Cleomenes  the  above 
oracular  declarations,  the  Lacedaemonians  ob- 
served that  the  Athenians  increased  in  power, 
and  were  but  little  inclined  to  remain  subject  to 
them ;  they  farther  reflected,  that  though  when 
oppressed  by  tyrants,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  weak  and  submissive,  the  possession  ot 
liberty  would  not  fail  to  make  them  formidable 
rivals.  In  consequence  of  these  deliberations^ 
they  sent  for  Hippias  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
from  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
Pisistratida  had  taken  refuge.  On  his  arrival, 
they  assembled  also  the  representatives  of 
their  other  allies,  and  thus  expressed  them- 
selves :  *'  We  confess  to  you,  friends  and  allies, 
that  under  the  impression  of  oracles,  which  de> 
ceived  us,  we  have  greatly  erred.  The  men 
who  had  claims  upon  our  kindness,  and  who 
would  have  rendered  Athens  obedient  to  our 
will,  we  have  banished  from  their  country,  and 
have  delivered  that  dty  into  the  power  of  an 
ungrateful  faction.  Not  remembering  that  to 
us  they  are  indebted  for  their  liberty,  they  are 
become  insolent,  and  have  expelled  disgrace- 
fully from  amongst  them,  us,  and  our  king. 
They  are  endeavouring,  we  hear,  to  make 
theinselves  more  and  more  formidable;  this 
their  neighbours  the  Bceotians  and  Chalcidians 
have  already  experienced,  as  will  others  also 
who  may  happen  to  offend  them.  To  atone 
for  our  past  errors  and  neglect,  we  now  profess 
ourselves  ready  to  assist  you  in  chastising  them : 
for  this  reason,  we  have  sent  for  Hippias,  and 
assembled  you ;  intending,  by  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  one  united  army,  to  restore  him  to 
Athens,  and  to  that  dignity  of  which  we  for- 
merly deprived  him." 

XCII.  These  sentiments  of  the  Spartans 
were  approved  by  very  few  of  the  confederates. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  Sosicles  of 
Corinth  made  this  reply :  **  We  may  henceforth 
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certainly  expect  to  see  the  heavens  take  the  place 
of  the  earth,*  the  earth  that  of  the  heavens ;  to 
see  mankind  existing  in  the  waters,  and  the  scaly 
tribe  on  earth,  since  you,  O  Lacedsmonians, 
meditate  the  subversion  of  free  and  equal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power ;  than  which  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  in  itself,  or  more  sanguinary  in  its  effects* 
If  you  consider  tyranny  with  so  favourable  an 
eye,  before  you  think  of  introducing  it  dLsewhertv 
show  us  the  exanqile,  and  submit  first  to  a  tyrant 
yourselves ;  at  present,  you  are  not  only  without 
a  tyrant,  but  it  should  seem,  that  in  Sparta,  no- 
thing can  be  guarded  against  with  more  vigilant 
anxiety ;  why  then  wish  to  involve  your  confed- 
erates in  what  to  you  appears  so  great  a  cakun- 
ity ;  a  calamity  which  1^  us  If  youhadknown^ 
experience  would  doubtless  have  prompted  a 
nMre  sagacious  oounseL  The  government  of 
Corinth  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  few ; 
they  who  were  called  the  BacchiadseP  had  the 
administration  of  a^rs.  To  cement  and  con- 
firm their  authority,  they  were  carnal  to  con. 
tract  no  marriages  but  amongst  themselves. 
One  of  these  whose  name  was  Amphion,  had 
a  daughter  called  Labda,*  who  was  kune^  As 
none  of  the  BacchiadsB  were  willing  to  marry 
her,  they  united  her  to  Eetioui  son  of  Echeci»- 
tes,  who,  though  of  the  low  tribe  of  Petra,  was 

1  rate  Mtfptaw  o/A«  0aHAw>-Witfa  a  wiitiiBeiitiim. 
Uar  to  Uiis,  Ovid  commenoea  one  of  his  most  besutilttl 
elegiea.- 

In  Miml  titk  vamm  kbaatar  ah  rnqjaan  ntoo 

PlomiiM(  eonvcnii  lolfiM  neocrat  aqaii. 
Terra  fierat  sfeeUoi,  onlam  flodttur  antra, 

Unda  ddril  tammm,  cC  daUt  l|tnia  aqMM ) 
Omiila  nahua  pnepottcfa  laglbiw  Ibaot* 

Panqoe  fanin  mmidl  nnlla  icneblt  itsr. 
Oimda  Jam  Sent  Sari  qp«  poiM  nagabam* 

Et  nihil  art  dc  quo  1MB  dthabaadafldac  r. 

2  AiccAicui0.3— Faaaaiiias  and  Diodonu  Slcalnf  are  a 
little  at  varianoe  with  oar  aathor  in  their  aoooonts  of  the 
Baccliiadse.  The  matter,  Ytawevet,  seems  fhnn  them  all 
to  be  this'.  Baochi8wasonoofthaHertclidM,aDdpilAM 
of  Corinth;  on  account  of  his  splendid  character  and 
virtues,  lus  descendants  took  the  name  of  Baochiada, 
which,  with  the  sorereignty  of  Corinth,  they  retained  till 
they  trere  expelled  by  Cypeelus.— r. 

3  Labda.y^TVitt,  says  M.  Landiar*  was  not  hior  real 
name,  but  was  given  her  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
wliich  her  lameness  made  her  bear  to  the  letter  L,  or 
Lambda  Anciently  the  letter  Lambda  was  called  Labda. 
It  was  the  common  eostom  amongst  the  aadents  to  give 
as  nicknames  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  iEsop  waa 
called  Theta,  by  his  master  ladmus,  from  his  superior 
acuteneas,  Thetes  being  also  a  name  for  shtves.  Galerios 
Crassus,  a  military  tribune  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  called  Beta,  because  he  loved  Beet  (poiree).  Or. 
pyUis,  a  coturtesan  of  Cyzicnm,  was  named  Gamma; 
Anthenor,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Crete,  was  called 
Delta;  Apollonins,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Fhllopater, 
was  named  Eptdlon,  StC'^Larcher, 


in  his  origin  one  of  the  Lafritfaae*  decoeBdedfiaa 
Cmens.^  Ashehad  m>ckildreDby  thssorbt 
any  other  wife,  he  sent  t»  Delphi  to  oosiBBlt  Ac 
onide  on  the  sidject.  At  the  monsfnt  of  hii 
entering  the  temple,  he  was  thus  aiHrgMcd  If 
the  Pythian:^ 

^EStioii,  hnnovM  ftr  Mow  tty  wwitii ; 
Know  L^b*i  shall  fnduca  a  QOMtrow  Ut^ 
A  stone,  which,  rolling  with  eoomou  vogM, 
Shall  crush  usurpers,  and  refonn.  tike  state.  * 

This  prediction  to  Eetion  came  by  accident  ic 
the  ears  of  the  Bacchiadse.  An  ofade  had  be. 
fore  spoken  concerning  Corinth,  which  thoo^ 
dark  and  obscure,  was  eyidently  of  the  sane 
tendency  with  that  declared  to  Kedon :  it  «^ 
this: — 

*  Amidst  the  locks  an  eaglet  ahaU 

An  eagle,  who  shall  many 

Bloody  andstrattg:  guard  then  yoi 


Mmavci. 
Ye  %rho  in  Corinth  and  Rmm' dwvUI* 

When  this  orsde  was  first  deUvered  to  the  Bsfr. 
chiadsB,  they  had  no  coBoeption  of  its  nswmhig; 
hot  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  pTticulBis  of 
that  given  to  Betian,  they  undentood  the  fis 
firomthekat  The  result  wm»  Ont  ^h^  esa 
fined  the  secret  to  diemselwa^  detemiaed  a 
destroy  the  fiitme  child  of  Eetion.  A»  seoa 
as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  fomiiwwe- 
ed  ten  of  their  number  to  go  to  the  pfame  wh« 
Eetion  lived,  and  make  away  widb  Ae  iafiol. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  where  the  tiihe  d 
Petia  resided,  they  went  to  Eetion^  lumat,  nd 
asked  for  the  chiU:  Labda,  ignoram  ef  ^or 
intentions,  And  imputing  this  visit  to  thdr 
firiendship  for  her  husband,  produced  ber  iafiol. 
and  gave  it  to  the  arms  of  (me  of  them.  Ithai 
been  concerted,  that  whoever  should  first  hscie 
the  child  in  his  hands,  waa  to  dash  it  to  dr 
ground:  it  happened,  as  if  by  dtvine  iais- 
position,  that  the  infimt  smiled  in  tlie  fre^ 

4  ZqpnOtf.]— The  Lapithas  were  calebrated  ia  aaci- 
quity,  as  being  the  flrst  who  used  bridles  and  hanweste 
horsea: 


5  CaiMitf.3— The  atory  of  Cnteoa  Is  this: 
a  virgin,  and  was  ravished  by  Neptune,  who 
at  her  request,  turned  her  into  a  man,  and  Gaaaed  I 
be  invulnerablcL    After  this  change  of  acoc  hia  Mn 
waa  changed  to  Cnneua ;  ha  then  foa^lit  with  Ok 
tfan  against  the  Centaurs,  who  not  b«iiw  ahle 
to  destroy  him,  overwhekoed  him  beneath  apilc  of 
Ovid  says  he  was  then  turned  into  a  bird ;  Vinpi, 
contrary  asserts,  that  he  raaumed  hia  fomer  aos:— 

6  J*  ffifi!a.>-Eetlon  is  derived  ftvn  the  Oxmsh  wnri 
Mrar,  an  eagle. 

7  P»reii0.>-Thi8  fountain  was  stcred  to  tka  «bh". 
and  remarkable  for  the  aweetncas  of  ita  wvter*. 

8  Smiled  in  the  /act*.]— The  efllecto  of  an  infint  sa^lev 
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of  the  man  to  whom  tbe  mother  hadintniBted  it 
He  WW  seoed  with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and 
found  hiniBetf  uaaUe  to  destroy  it ;  with  these 
feelings,  he  gave  the  child  to  tbe  person  next 
him,  who  gave  it  to  a  third,  till  thus  It  passed 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  ten ;  no  one  of 
them  was  able  to  murder  it,  and  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  mother.  On  leaving  the  house, 
they  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  began  to  reproach 
«id  accuse  each  other,  but  particularly  him 
who  first  receiYing  the  child,  had  failed  in  his 
engagements.  After  a  short  interval,  they 
agreed  to  enter  the  house  again,  and  jointly  de. 
stroy  the-  child :  but  fiite  had  determined  that 
the  ofispring  of  Eetion  should  ultimately  prove 
the  destruction  of  Corinth.  Labda,  standing 
near  the  gate,  had  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  fearing  that  as  their  sentiments  wen  chang- 
ed, they  would  infallibly,  if  they  had  opporto- 
fiity,  murder  her  infant,  the  carried  it  away, 
and  hid  it  in  a  place  little  obvious  to  susincton, 
namely,  in  a  corn-measure. '  She  was  satisfied, 
that  on  their  return  they  would  make  a  strict 
search  after  the  child,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened :  finding  however  all  their  diligence  in- 
efiectoal,  they  thought  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  return  and  acquaint  their  employers, 
that  they  had  executed  their  commission. 
When  the  son  of  Eetion  grew  up,  he  was  call- 
ed Cypselus,  in  memory  of  the  danger  be  had 
escaped  in  the  *  com-measure,'  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Cypsela.  On  his  arrival  at  manhood, 
be  consulted  the  Belphic  oracle:  the  answer 
lie  received  was  ambiguous ;  but  confident  of 
its  fiivounble  meaning,  he  attacked  and  made 
himself  master  of  Corinth.  The  oracle  was 
this :~ 


in  the  Cmo  td  rude  untutored  men,  is  delightfully  ex- 
pressed  In  port  of  an  ode  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  poetry, 
preserved  by  Warton,  in  hia  Easay  on  the  Oenius  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

FaUMT  of  paaea  and  arU-lM  flnt  the  cllj  bvilt  i 
No  moK  tlM  ncighboDi't  blood  wm  by  hU  neigbbonr  >plU : 
H«  tmgbt  to  Ull  and  aqnnM  the  iMdi  t 
l<«  fixM  iho  njhagjaatb*  fs  Hjrmmlft  mjitle  band*, 
Whenca  doar  domettio  Itfr  began. 
And  all  the  charltlci  that  aeflenad  man: 
The  babe*  that  In  their  fathanr  boce  ■mllcd. 
With  llq>ln«blandlahfnenu  thelx  rage  beguilad. 


9  In  a  com.tneanMr€.y~The  description  of  this  oiieet, 
TThidk  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia, 
employs  several  chapters  in  the  fifth  book  of  Pausanlas. 
He  tells  OS  that  the  chest  was  made  of  cedar,  and  that  its 
outride  was  enridied  with  animalii,  and  a  variety  of  his- 
torlcal  representations  in  cedar,  ivory,  and  gold.  "  It  Is 
not  likely,**  says  M.  Larcher,  « that  the  chest  described 
by  Fkusanias  was  the  real  ciiest  in  which  Cypselus  was 
preserved,  but  one  made  on  purpose  to  commemorate 
the  incident.'*— r. 


'Behold  a  man  whom/ortoAo  makM  her  care, 
Corinthian  Cypsehis,  Eetion's  heir  j 
Himself  shall  reign,  his  children  too  prevail. 
But  there  the  glories  of  his  race  must  fail' 

"  When  Gypseltis  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  government,  he  persecuted  the  inhabitants 
of  Ckninth,  deprivii^  many  of  their  wealth, 
and  more  of  their  lives.  After  an  undisturb- 
ed reign  of  thirty  yean,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Periander,  who  at  first  adopted  a  mild, 
er  and  more  moderate  conduct ;  but  having  by 
his  emissaries  formed  an  intimate  connection 
with  Thrasybultts,  sovereign  of  Miletus,  he 
even  exceeded  his  father  in  cruelty.  The  ob- 
ject of  one  of  his  embassies  was  to  inquire  of 
Thrasybulus  what  mode  of  government  would 
render  his  authority  most  secure  and  most  hon- 
ourable. Thrasybulus  conducted  the  messen- 
ger to  a  oom.field  without  the  town,  where, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  asked  some 
questions  of  the  man  relative  to  his  departure 
from  Corinth ;  in  the  meanwhile,  wherever  he 
discerned  a  head  of  com  taller  than  the  rest,*' 
he  cut  it  off,  till  all  the  highest,  and  the  richest 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  Having  gone 
over  the  whole  field  in  this  manner,  he  retired, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  the  person  who 
attended  him.  On  the  return  of  his  emissary 
to  Corinth,  Periander  was  extremely  anxious  to 
learn  the  result  of  his  journey,  but  he  was  in- 
formed, that  Thrasybulus  had  never  said  a  word 
in  reply ;  that  he  even  appeared  to  be  a  man 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  property.  The  messenger  then 
proceeded  to  inform  his  master  of  what  Thra- 
sybulus had  done.  Periander  immediately 
conceived  the  meaning  of  Thrasybulus  to  be, 
that  he  should  destroy  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  citizens.  He  in  consequrace  exercised 
every  species  of  crudty,  till  he  completed  what 
his  fiuher  Cypselus  had  begun,  killing  some, 
and  driving  others  into  exile.  On  account  of 
his  wife  Melissa,  he  one  day  stripped  all  the 
women  of  Corinth  of  their  clothes.  He  had 
sent  into  Thesprotia  near  the  river  Acheron, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead"  concerning 
■^  .1.1 

10  Taller  (kan  the  rgitJ-A  similar  story  is  told  of 
Tsrquin  the  Proud,  and  his  son  Sextus,  who,  striking  off 
the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  thus  Intl. 
mated  his  desix«  that  his  son  should  destroy  tlie  most 
eminent  dharacters  of  Oabii,  of  whieh  ho  was  endeavour- 
ing by  stratagem  to  make  himself  master— See  Livy,  b.  L 
eh.  M.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  his  Politios, 
twice  mentions  this  enigmatical  advice  aa given  by  Per. 
iander  to  Tfaraaybuius.— r. 

11  Th0  oraeie  of  tha  rfwirf.J— Nwce^»FTveF,  a  place 
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something  of  yalae  which  had  beoi  left  hy  a 
stximger.  Melissa  appearing,  dechued  that  she 
would  by  no  means  teU  where  the  thing  zequired 
was  deposited,  for  she  was  cold  and  naked :  for 
the  garments  in  which  she  was  interred  were  of 
no  service  to  her,  not  having  been  burned.  In 
proof  of  which  she  assefted,  that  Periander  had 
'  put  bread  into  a  cold  oven  ;*  Periander,  on 
hearing  this,  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  for  he  had  embraced  Melissa  after  her 
decease.  On  the  return  therefore  of  his  mes- 
sengers, he  commanded  all  the  women  of  Cot- 
iiftth  to  assemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno.  On 
this  occasion  the  women  came  as  to  some  public 
festival,  adorned  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
The  king,  having  phiced  his  guards  for  the  pur- 
pose, caused  them  all  to  be  stripped,  free  women 
and  slaves,  without  distinction.  Their  clothes 
were  afterwards  disposed  in  a  huge  trench,  and 
burned  in  honour  of  Melissa,  who  was  solemnly 
invoked  on  the  occasion.  When  this  was  done, 
a  second  messenger  was  despatched  to  Melissa, 
who  now  vouchsafed  to  say  where  the  thing 
required  might  be  found. — Such,  O  men  of 
Sparta,  is  a  tyrannical  government,  and  such 
its  effects.  Much  therefore  were  we  Corin- 
thians astonished  when  we  learned  you  had 
sent  for  Hippias;  but  the  dedaration  of  your 
■entiments  surprises  us  still  more.  We  adjure 
you  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the  divinities  of 
Greece,  not  to  establish  tyranny  in  our  cities. 
But  if  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose,  and 
are  resolved  in  opposition  to  what  is  just,  to 
restore  Hippias,  be  assured  that  the  Corinthians 
will  not  second  you." 

XCIII.  Sosides,  the  deputy  of  the  Corin- 
tiuans,  having  delivered  his  sentiments,  was 
answered  by  Hippias.  He  having  adjured  the 
same  divinities,  dedared,  that  the  Corinthians 
would  most  of  all  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
Pisistratidoi,  when  the  destined  hour  should 
arrive,  and  they  should  groan  under  the  oppres- 
sion  of  the  Athenians.  Hippias  spoke  with 
the  greater  confidence,  because  he  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  declarations  of  the  orades. 
The  rest  of  the  confederates,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  hearing  the  generous  sentiments  of 
Sosides,  dedared  themsdves  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  favourers  of  the  opinions  of  the 

wh«re  diviiiation  was  cszried  on  by  caUingnp  the  dead 
with  magical  ritot.  Fkuaanias  places  this  orade  at  Aomos 
In  Thcsprotia.  The  supentitioiu  of  Italy  aeem  to  hare 
been  borrowed  from  that  ooontry  j  henoe  Cicero  men- 
tions an  orade  of  the  same  kind  at  the  lake  ATemus  in 
Italy.— 7>u«.  L  Id  \ 


Coiinthians.  They  then  ocmjiiiied  the  Un- 
dnmonians  to  introduee  no  iimoTitioiis  wiiA 
might  affect  the  liberties  of  a  Gteama  city. 

XCIV.  When  Hippiaa  depmteA  fim 
Sparta,  Amyntavthe  Maoedoniui  prineeofieni 
him  for  aresidenoe,  Anthemoe,  as  did  the  Tfaei- 
salians,  loicoe ;'  but  he  would  accept  of  neiibri 
and  returned  to  Sigeum,  whieh  PisiaCneas  bid 
taken  by  force  ficom  the  people  of  Mityicn 
He  had  appointed  Hegesistratos,  his  natud 
son  by  a  woman  of  Argos,  governor  of  tbe 
place,  who  did  not  retain  his  sttmitaoB  witiboat 
much  and  violent  contest  The  people  of  ]£ij- 
lene  and  of  Athens  issuing^  the  one  Irani  Ac 
dty  of  Achillea,'  the  other  from  Sigenra.  woe 
long  engaged  in  hostilities.  They  of  MxQJeae 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  what  had  ben 
violently  taken  frpm  them  ;  but  it  was  answ- 
ed,  that  the  ^olians  had  no  stronger  dsw 
upon  the  territories  of  Troy  than  tlw  AtheoMs 
themsdves,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gtedks,  vb 
had  assisted  Mendaus  in  avenging  the  lape  ^ 
Hden. 

XCV.  Among  their  various  encoomas  it 
happened,  thatin  asevere  engegement,  in  whkb 
the  Athenians  had  the  advantage^  the  port 
Alc8eu8>  fled  finom  the  fidd.     The  AtfaenaBS 

I  /ofapf.l—TUB  plao*  is  now  called  Ueo  s  we  km 
from  Horace,  that  it  was  fonneriy  iiuDoaa  for  prodac^ 

poisonous  plants : 

HertMiqiie  qnu  IoIom  atqne  ILate 
MittftiVBHMnimftras. 

8  Ae^Oi^a.y^la  the  fourth  book,  Herodotoa  cri»  the 
place  the  Course  of  AcfaiUee.  Its  modem  unae  s  fle> 
donisL— r. 

S  Alamuy^wu  a  oattriB  of  IGtyleDe,  In  flie  Uani  ti 
liMbos ;  he  waaootempomsry  with  Sap^m.  uadgcnei^ 
is  considered  as  the  inventor  of  lyfk  poetry.  AnkifechH» 
Alcaeus,  and  Horace,  were  all  nnsiaeceaafal  in  tbrir  ^ 
tempts  to  distinguish  themselves  aa  soldSera;  andsUof 
them  ingenuously  acknowledged  their  Inferiority  ia  lik 
respect  Bayle  doubts  whether  Horace  wooM  have  ca> 
fcesed  his  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  been  BancHfKd  by  ihr 
great  examples  above  menttoned.  However  IMt  waj 
be,  lie  writes  thus  of  himself : 

Tocnm  PhlUppoi  M  ctienm  Awmb 
8«ml,  nUcU  nan  bcM  panuU; 
Qoum  fraeta  vlttni  cC  oalaacM 
Turpe  wlani  ttUgmm  amno. 

Of  Alcaans  we  have  but  very  few remaiiH;  b«t  it  b 
understood  that  Horace  in  many  of  Ua  odes  mimtc^ 
imitfKtod  him.    The  principal  snl^teelB  of  Us  onse  se«i 
to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and  a  hatred  of  tyraoti. 
The  ancient  poets  aboand  with  paasagea  ia  hk  Immmo. 
and  his  memory  receives  no  disgrace  Iran  the  fbOowiiC 
apostrophe  by  Akenslde,  in  his  ode  on  lyric  poetry  : 
Breka  from  the  fettan  oThb  nailva  lai^ 
DawDdiiK  ■!!»•  and  vniiiMBc*  to  iMTlOT^ 
With  loDdar  Imputaa  and  a  lliMalcBta«  luwl 
Tha  LaiUan  psttiet  ndtafl  tfaa  v 
y«  vTCdelMa,  ja  pwfldlow  ttahi, 
Vt  cUBMl  ofgods  and  ft«a.baca  a 
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<3i»teiiied  his  arms,  and  suspended  them  at  Sl- 
Cfeum,  hi  the  temple  of  Biinerra.  Alcaeus  re- 
corded the  event  in  a  poem  which  he  sent  to 
Mxtfiene,  explaining  to  a  (liend  named  Mela- 
nippus  tiie  partacalara  of  his  misfortune.  Po- 
naoder,  Ae  son  of  Gypselus,  at  length  re-united 
the  contending  nations  :  he  being  chosen  arbi- 
ter, determined  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  they  possessed.  Sigeum  thus  devolved 
to  the  Athenians. 

XCVL  Hippias,  when  he  left  Sparta*  went 
to  Asia,  where  he  used  every  efibrt  to  render 
the  Athenians  odious  to  Artaphemes,  and  to 
prevail  on  him  to  make  them  subject  to  him 
and  to  Darius.  As  soon  as  the  intrigues  of 
Hippias  were  known  at  Athens,  the  Athenians 
despatched  emissiaries  to  Sardis,  entreating  the 
Persians  to  place  no  confidence  in  men  whom 
they  had  driven  into  exile.  Artaphemes  in- 
formed them  in  reply,  that  if  they  wished  for 
peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.  Rather  than 
accede  to  these  conditions,  the  Athenians 
chose  to  be  considered  as  the  enemies  of 
Persia. 

XCVIL  Whilst  they  were  resolving  on 
these  measures,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  to  their  preju- 
dice in  Persia,  Ariatagoras  the  Milesian,  bdng 
driven  by  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  arrived  at 
A,thens,  which  city  was  then  powerful  beyond 
the  rest  of  its  nei^bours.  When  Aristagoras 
appeared  in  the  public  assembly,  he  enumerated, 
as  he  had  done  in  Sparta,  the  riches  which 
Asia  possessed,  and  recommended  a  Persian 
war,  in  which  they  would  be  easily  successful 


Ye  moidom  of  tha  lawa, 
Tbeagh  Bov  j«  glM7  In  yoor  lut, 
Thou^  BOW  je  tiMd  the  tabic  iMck  la  dntt. 
Yet  tiOM  and  rigfataoui  Jov«  will  Judge  jonr  dreedftJ  caoae. 
After  all,  Alcaraa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
tiie  fairest  diaracten  of  antiqaity,  and  has  probably  re. 
ceived  more  oonuoendation  than  he  deierred.  Hishooae, 
-vre  learn  from  Athenens,  waa  filled  with  military  wea. 
poDB;  his  great  desire  was  to  attain  military  glory;  but 
in  his  first  engagement  with  an  enemy,  he  iginoroinionsly 
fie±    The  theme  of  his  songs  was  liberty,  bat  he  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  a  secret  Mend  to  some  who 
meditated  the  ruin  of  their  country.    I  say  nothing  of 
his  supposed  licentious  overture  to  Sappho,  thinking 
with  Bayle,  that  the  rerses  cited  by  Aristotle  bare  been 
too  hardly  construed.    Of  these  verses  the  following  is 
an  faDDpeif ect  translation : 

I  wtab  to  ipeak^boc  etUl  threoffh  diane  oaaoeal 
The  tfaeoRhti  ny  taotsam  moat  gladlj  woold  raveal. 

SArraob 
Wenjwvr  vaqneat,  O  baxd,  on  vMaa  ImUt, 
Tav  rtieaiti  vookl  wear  no  marks  ofaaonM  RuUti 
Bat  In  prom|«  winds  fbe  nadj  thcnfcht  had  flown. 
And  jour  heat's  honest  maaaing  quickly  shewn. 


against  a  people  using  neither  spear  nor  shield.^ 
In  addition  to  this,  he  remarked  that  Miletus 
was  an  Athenian  colony,  and  that  consequently 
it  became  the  Athenians  to  exert  the  great 
povrar  they  possessed  in  fitvour  of  the  Mile- 
sians. He  proceeded  to  make  use  of  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  and  lavish  promises,  till  they 
finally  aooeded  to  his  views.  He  thought,  and 
as  it  appeared  with  justice,  that  it  was  far 
easier  to  delude  a  great  multitude  than  a  single 
indiridual ;  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  Cle- 
omenes, but  he  won  to  his  purpose  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand'  Athenians.  The  people  of 
Athens  accordingly  agreed  to  send  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lonians  twenty  vessels  of  war,  of 
which  Melanthius,  a  very  amiable  and  popular 
character,  was  to  have  the  command.  This 
fleet  was  the  source  of  the  calamities^  which 
afterwards  ensued  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
XCVIII.  Before  their  departure,  Aristago- 
ras returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  contrived  a 
measure  irom  which  no  advantage  could  possi- 
bly  result  to  the  lonians.  Indeed,  his  principal 
motive  was  to  distress  Darius.  He  despatched 
a  messenger  into  Phrygia,  to  those  Pseonians 
who  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  had  been  led 
away  captive  by  Megabyzus,  and  who  inhabited 
a  district  appropriated  to  them.  His  emissaries 
thus  addressed  diem :— «  Men  of  Paeonia,  I  am 


I  give  them,  with  some  slight  alteration,  from  Bayle. 

-r. 

4  Speor  nor  shieltLI—A  particuUar  aoeonnt  of  the  mlli. 
tary  haUt  and  arms  of  tha  oriental  nations  may  be  fonnd 
in  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  nations  wbidL  composed  the  inrodiglous  armament  of 
Xerxes.— 7. 

5  Thirfy  aoMMnif.3— Herodotus  is  the  only  aadent 
author  who  makes  the  aggregate  of  the  Athenians 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  individuals. 
Is  this,  inquires  M.  Larcher,  a  fault  of  the  copyists,  or 
were  the  Athenians  more  populous  before  the  Persian 
and  Peloponneslan  wars  ?  **  Tlie  narrow  policy,"  observes 
Mr  Gibbon,  '*  of  preserving,  without  any  foreign  mix. 
ture,  tiie  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  dtisens,  had  checked 
the  fortune,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Sparta^ 
The  npiring  genius  of  Bome  sacriiloed  vanity  to  ambl. 
tion,  and  deemed  it  more  prudent  as  well  as  honourable^ 
to  adept  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own,  wheresoerer  they 
were  found,  among  slaves  or  strangers,  enemies  or  bar- 


6  Source  ofUiB  eofamiMsf.}— This  is  another  of  the  ex. 
amplea  whkdi  Plutarch  adduces  in  proof  of  the  malice  of 
Herod(^n&  ••  He  has  the  audacity,**  says  Plutarch,  **  to 
affirm,  that  the  vessels  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  th« 
assistance  of  the  lonians,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Persians,  were  the  cause  of  the  evOs  wliich  afterwards 
ensued,  merely  because  they  endeavoured  to  deliver  so 
many  and  such  iUnstrious  Grecian  dtios,  fivm  servitude.** 
In  point  of  argument,  a  weaker  tract  than  this  of  Pliu 
tarch  was  never  written ;  and  this  assertion  in  particular 
is  too  absurd  to  require  any  fonnal  reftitatioa— 7. 
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f^)imniiFWM**N'*  by  Aristagons,  prince  of  Mi- 
letus, to  aajTy  that  if  you  will  follow  his  oounsel, 
yoo  may  be  free.  The  whde  of  Ionia  has  re- 
volted from  Peniay  and  It  becomes  you  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  returning  to  your  native 
country.  You  have  only  to  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean ;  we  will  provide  for  the 
test**  The  Peonians  received  this  infonna- 
tion  with  great  satisfiiction,  and  with  their  wives 
and  children  fled  towards  the  sea.  Some, 
however,  yielding  to  their  feais,  remained  be- 
hind.  From  the  sea-coast  they  passed  over  to 
Chios  :  here  they  had  scarce  disembarked  be- 
fore a  huge  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  they  sent 
over  to  them  at  Chios,  soliciting  their  return. 
This,  however,  bad  no  effect:  from  Chios 
they  were  transported  to  Lesbos,  from  Lesbos 
to  Doriscus,'  and  from  thence  they  proceeded 
by  land  to  Pnonia. 

XCIX.  At  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  was 
joined  by  the  Athenians  in  twenty  vessels, 
who  were  also  accompanied  by  five  triremes  of 
Eretrians.  These  hitter  did  not  engage  in  the 
contest  from  any  regard  for  the  Athenians,  but 
to  discharge  a  simiUr  debt  of  friendship  to  the 
Aiilesians.  The  Milesians  had  formerly  as- 
sisted the  Eretrians  against  the  Chalddians, 
when  the  Samians  had  united  with  them  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians.  When  these  and 
the  rest  of  his  confederates  were  assembled, 
Aristagoras  commenced  an  expedition  against 
Sardis:  he  himself  continued  at  Miletus, 
whilst  his  brother  Charopinus  commanded  the 
Milesians,  and  Hermophantus  had  the  conduct 
of  the  allies. 

C.  The  lonians  arriving  with  their  fleet  at 
Ephesus,  disembarked  at  Coressus,  a  pUce  in 
its  vicinity.  Taking  some  Ephesians  for  their 
guides,  they  advanced  with  a  formidable  force, 
directing  their  march  toi^-ards  the  Cayster.' 
Passing  over  mount  Tmolus,  they  arrived  at 
Sardis,  where  meeting  no  resistance,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  city, 
except  the  citadel.  This  was  defended  by  Ax- 
taphernes  himself,  with  a  lai^  body  of  troops. 

1  DorifciM.]— DoriMus  U  memorable  for  beings  the 
place  where  Xerxee  nambered  bb  anny.<— r. 

2  C(fy«^,>.This  river  was  very  famoua  In  classic 
•tory.  It  anciently  abounded  with  swans,  and  from  its 
serpentine  oonno  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  Masander;  the  Maeander  was  the  appropriate  river 
of  the  Milesians,  as  was  the  Cayster  of  the  Ephesiaus. 
Tlie  name  tlic  Turks  now  give  it  is  Clitay.^?'. 


CL  The  foUowing  inddent  nmw  111111  tiba 
dty  from  plunder  :r-^ie  houses  of  SudlM^  wen 
in  general  eooatmcted  of  reeds ;  the  few  w^bA 
were  of  brick  had  reed  coverings.  One  of  ttcae 
being  set  on  fire  by  a  soidier,  the  flames  sgtnai 
fnm  house  to  house,  till  tlie  whole  dty  wm 
consumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  nunfl^islHM, 
the  LydianB,  and  such  Pcniaiis  as  woe  in  the 
dty,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by  tlie  flaan» 
and  without  the  possibility  of  ferepe,  rvshed 
in  crowds  to  the  forum,  through  the  ^eatie  d 
which  flows  the  Paetolus.  Thin  nverhQ^gs, 
in  its  deseent  from  mount  Tliiolaa»  e  ^foaauy 
of  gold  dust  i*  passing,  as  we  have  described, 
through  Sardis,  it  mixes  with  the  Uemas,  tiQ 
both  are  finally  lost  in  the  sea.  The  PeracH 
and  Lydians,  dius  reduced  to  the  last  estzemiij. 
were  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Tbe 
lonians  seeing  some  of  the  enemj  prcfwr cd  to 
defend  themsdves,  others  advancu^  to  attack 
them,  were  sdzed  with  a  panic,  and  ledred  to 
mount  Tmolus,*  finom  whence,  under  Btram  of 
the  night,  they  retreated  to  their  ships. 

GIL  In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of 
Cybele,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  country,  w« 
totally  destroyed,  which  was  afterwards  made  a 
pretence  by  the  Persians  for  burning  the  tea- 
pies  of  the  Greeks.  When  the  Persiana  who 
dwell  on  this  nde  the  Halys  were  acqaaiDted 
with  the  above  invadon,  they  detennhied  to 
assist  the  Lydians.  Following^  the  loaini 
regularly  from  Sardis,  they  came  up  with  thea 
at  Ephesus.  A  genersl  engagement  cnsaed. 
in  which  the  lonians  were  defeated  widi  great 
sUiughter.  Amongst  others  of  distincdoa  who 
feU,  was  Eoalds,  chief  of  the  Eretrians ;  he 
had  frequently  been  victorious  in  many  contests, 
of  which  a  garland  was  the  reward,  and  had 
been  particularly  cdebrated  by  Simonides  of 
Ceos.'  They  who  escaped  from  this  batxie, 
took  refuge  in  the  different  dties. 


3  SardUy^The  reader  will  recollect  that  &rdb  vai 
the  capital  of  CrcMUS,  which  is  here  repreaeuted  as  eaa. 
sisting  only  of  a  number  of  thatched  hooaea,  a  pvooT  that 
architecture  had  as  yet  made  no  progresa.— r. 

4  GoU  dutt."}— It  had  ceased  to  do  this  In  tbe  tia«  cif 
Strabo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  age  of  Aogustm. — terrier. 

i  7Vno/ii#.3— Strabo  enomcrates  mount  T^noltts  ain«tfif< 
the  places  which  produced  the  most  excelWnt  Tiis».  It 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  saffron.— See  VirgiL 

Nome  Hdes  ctesroi  vt  Tmohu  odoro,  &c. 
It  was  also  called  Timolus.    See  Ovid, 

newnicTi  toi  iqmpha  viacU  TlmoX 

It  is  now  named  Tfmolitse.— T. 
6  Simonides  o/(Vo/ ]— Tlicre  were  sereni  poets  ff 
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cm.  After  the  event  of  the  above  expedi- 
tion, the  Athenians  withdrew  themselves  en* 
tirely  from  the  lonians,  and  refused  all  the  soli- 
ictations  of  Aristagoras  by  his  ambassadors,  to 
repeat  their  assistance.  The  lonians,  though 
deprived  of  this  resource,  continued  with  no 
less  alacrity  to  persevere  in  the  hostilities  they 
had  commenced  against  Darius.  They  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced  Byzantium, 
with  the  neighbouring  cities  t  quitting  that  part 
again,  and  advancing  to  Caria,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  joined  them  in  their  offensive 
operations.  The  city  of  Caunus,  which  at  first 
had  refused  their  alliance,  after  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  added  itself  to  their  forces. 

CIV.  The  confederacy  was  also  &rther 
strengthened  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  all 
the  Cyprians,  except  the  Amathusians.'  The 
following  was  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Cyprians  from  the  Medes : — Gorgus  prince  of 
Salamis,  son  of  Chersis,  grandson  of  Sinomus, 
great-grandsonof  Euelthon,  had  a  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  name  was  Onesilus$  Uiis  man  had 
repeatedly  solicited  Goigus  to  revolt  from  the 
Persians ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  secession  of  the 
lonians,  he  urged  him  witii  stillgreater  importun- 
ity, finding  all  bis  efforts  ineffectual,  assisted  by 
his  party,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  his  brother's 
makuig  an  excursion  from  Salamis,  to  shut  the 
gates  against  him :  Goigus,  thus  deprived  of  his 
city,  took  refuge  amongst  the  Medes.  OnesUus 
usurped  his  station,  and  persuaded  the  Cyprians 
to  rebeL  The  Amathusians,  who  alone  oppos- 
ed him,  he  closely  besi^ed. 

CV.  At  this  period,  Darius  was  informed 
of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and 
lonians,  and  that  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  was 

this  name;  tho  celebrated  satire  against  women  was 
wcitteti  by  another  nnd  more  modem  Simonidea.  The 
iproat  exoeUenoe  of  tliia  Simonldcs  of  Ceoa  was  elegiao 
composlticMi,  in  which  Dionyatns  HaUcarnasans  doea  not 
acrupb  to  prefer  him  to  Pindar.  The  invention  of  local 
memory  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark. 
able,  Uat  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  contended  for  and  won 
a  poetical  prise.  His  moat  menMirable  saying  was  coiu 
oenaing  Ood.  Hlero  asked  him  what  God  was  t  Ailer 
many  and  rdterated  delays,  his  answer  was,  "  The  longer 
I  meditate  upon  it,  the  more  obscure  the  sal^ect  appears 
to  me.*'  He  Is  reproaehed  lor  haying  been  the  first  who 
proBtltiited  his  muse  for  mercenary  purpoees.  Bayla 
seems  to  hare  collected  every  thing  of  moment  relative 
to  this  Simonides,  to  whmn  for  more  minute  particulan, 
I  refer  the  reader.^T. 

7  Amatkusiatu.y-TTom  Amathns,  which  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  the  whole  ialand  of  Cypras  was  stMnetimes  call, 
ed  Amathnsia.— According  to  Ovid,  it  produced  abun^ 
<lauce  of  metals ; 

Gnvldain^oc  Amathnnta  DieUlUt.  T. 


the  principal  instigator  of  the  confederacy  against 
him.  On  first  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  is 
said  to  have  treated  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  with 
extreme  contempt,  as  if  certain  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  them  to  escape  his  indignation  ^ 
but  he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenians 
were  ?  On  being  told,  he  called  for  his  bow, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  exclaimed : 
— «  Suffer  me,  O  Jupiter,  to  be  revenged  on 
these  Athenians  !**  He  afterwards  directed  one 
of  his  attendants  to  repeat  to  him,  three  times 
every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  "  Sir,  re- 
member the  Athenians." 

CVL  After  giving  these  orders,  Darius 
summoned  to  his  presence  Histiisus  of  Miletus, 
whom  he  had  long  detained  at  his  court.  He 
addressed  him  thus :  <<  I  am  informed,  Histiseus, 
that  the  man  to  whom  you  intrusted  the  govern* 
ment  of  Miletus,  has  excited  a  rebellion  against 
me ;  he  has  procured  forces  from  the  opposite 
continent,  and  seduced  the  lonians,  whom  I 
shall  unquestionably  chastise,  from  tiieir  duty. 
With  their  united  assistance,  he  has  destroyed 
my  city  of  Sardis.  Can  such  a  conduct  pos- 
sibly meet  with  yoor  approbation  ?  or,  unadvised 
by  you,  could  he  have  done  what  be  has  ?  Be 
careful  not  to  involve  yourself  in  a  second  offence 
against  my  authority." — "  Can  you,  Sir,  believe," 
said  Histiseus  in  reply,  "  that  I  would  be  con-< 
cemed  in  any  thing  which  might  occasion  the 
smallest  perplexity  to  you?  What  should  I^ 
who  have  nothing  to  wish  for,  gain  by  such  con- 
duct ?  Do  I  not  participate  all  that  you  your- 
self  enjoy ;  and  have  I  not  the  honour  of  being 
your  counsellor  and  your  friend?  If  my  repre- 
sentative has  acted,  as  you  allege,  it  is  entirely 
his  own  deed  -,  but  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  either  he  or  the  Milesians  would  engage 
in  any  thing  to  your  prejudice.  If,  nevertheless, 
what  you  intimate  be  really  true,  by  withdraw* 
ing  me  from  my  own  proper  station  you  have 
only  to  blame  yourself  for  the  event  I  suppose 
that  the  lonians  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
my  absence,  to  accomplish  what  they  have  for 
a  long  time  meditated.  Had  I  been  present  in 
Ionia,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  a  dty 
would  have  revolted  from  your  power :  you  have 
only  therefore  to  send  me  iiistanUy  to  Ionia, 
that  thlDgs  may  resume  their  former  situation, 
and  that  I  may  give  into  your  power  the  present 
governor  of  Miletus,  who  has  occasioned  all 
this  mischief.  Having  first  effected  this,  I 
swear  by  the  deities  of  Heaven,  that  I  will  not 
change  the  garb  in  which  I  shall  set  foot  in 
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loMB,  without  rendeiiog  the  great  island  of 
Sardinia*  tributary  to  youp  power." 

CVII.  HistiseusmadethefleproteetatioRato 
delude  Darius.  The  king  was  faifluenced  by 
what  he  said,  only  requiring  his  retum  to  Susa 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments. 

CVIIL  In  this  interval,  when  the  messenger 
iirom  Sardis  had  informed  Darius  of  the  fate  of 
that  dty,  and  the  king  had  done  with  his  bow 
what  we  have  described ;  and  when,  after  con- 
ferring with  Histiasus,  he  had  dismissed  him  to 
Ionia,  the  following  incident  occurred :  Onesihis 
of  Sahunis  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ama- 
thus,  word  was  brought  him  that  Artybius,  a 
Persian  officer,  was  on  his  way  to  Cyprus  with 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  formidable  body  of  Persians. 
On  hearing  this,  Onesilus  sent  messengers  to 
different  parts  of  Ionia,  expressing  his  want 
and  desire  of  assistance.  The  lonians,  without 
hesitation,  hastened  to  join  him  with  a  numer- 
ous  fleet.  Whilst  they  were  already  at  Cyprus 
the  Persians  had  passed  over  from  Cilida,  and 
were  proceeding  by  land  to  Salamis.  The 
Phenicians  in  the  mean  time  had  passed  the 
promontory  which  is  called  the  Key  of  Cyprus. 
CIX.  Whilst  things  were  in  (his  situation, 
the  l^rlnees  of  Cyprus  assembled  the  Ionian 
chiefs,  and  thus  addressed  them  : — '*  Men  of 
Ionia,  we  submit  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  you  will  engage  the  Phenicians  or  the 
Persians.  If  you  rather  choose  to  fight  on  land 
and  with  the  Persians,  it  is  time  for  you  to  dis- 
embark, that  we  may  go  on  board  your  ressek, 
and  attack  the  Phenicians.  If  you  think*  it 
more  advisable  to  encounter  the  Phenicians,  it 
becomes  you  to  do  so  immediately. — Decide 
which  way  you  please,  that  as  far  as  our  efibrts 
can  prevail,  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  firee.** 
*•  We  have  been  commissioned,**  answered  the 
lonians,  *'  by  our  country,  to  guard  the  ocean, 
not  to  deliver  our  vessels  unto  you,  nor  to  en. 
gage  the  Persians  by  land. — We  will  endeavour 
to  discharge  our  duty  in  the  station  appointed 
us ;  it  is  for  you  to  distinguiBh  yourselves  as 
valiant  men,  remembering  the  oppressions  you 
have  endured  from  the  Medes.** 

1  Sardinia.y^lt  has  been  doubted  by  maaj,  whetiier 
on  acoount  of  the  vast  distance  of  Sardinia  from  tiie 
Asiatic  continent,  the  text  of  Herodotus  has  not  here  been 
altered.  RoUin  in  partlealar  ia  very  incredolous  on  fho 
saluect;  bat  salt  appears  by  the  preceding  passages  of 
our  autlior,  that  the  lonians  had  penetrated  to  the  ex. 
tremiUes  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  not  iinacq[naint- 
ed  with  Corsica,  all  appearance_of  bnprobability  in  this 
narration  ceases.— 7. 


ex.  When  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  be^ 
fore  Salamis,  the  Cyprian  commanders  placed 
the  forces  of  Cyprus  against  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy,  selecting  the  flower  of  Salamis 
and  Soli  to  oppose  the  Persians :  Onesilus 
voluntarily  stationed  himself  against  Artybius 
the  Persian  genezaL 

CXL  Artybius  was  mounted  on  a  chai^r, 
which  had  been  taught  to  &ce  a  man  in  complete 
armour :  Onesilus  hearing  this,  called  to  him 
his  shield-bearer,  who  was  a  Carian  of  great 
military  experience,  and  of  undaunted  courage : 
— "  I  hear,**  says  he,  "  that  the  horse  of  Arty- 
bins,  by  his  feet  and  his  teeth,  materially  assists 
his  master  against  an  adversary ;  deliberate  on 
this,  and  tell  me  which  you  will  encounter,  the 
man  or  the  horse.*  **  Sir,"  said  the  attendant, 
«  I  am  ready  to  engage  vrith  either,  or  both,  or 
indeed  to  do  whatever  you  command  me ;  I 
should  radier  think  it  wUl  be  mbre  consistent 
for  you,  being  a  prince  and  a  general,  to  contend 
with  one  who  is  a  prince  and  a  general  also. — 
If  you  should  fortunately  kill  a  person  of  this 
description,  you  will  acquire  great  glory,  oi  if 
you  should  &11  by  his  hand,  which  heaven  averts 
the  calamity  ir  somewhat  softened  by  the  rank 
of  the  conqueror :  it  is  for  us  of  inferior  rank  to 
oppose  men  Hke  ourselves.  As  to  the  horse, 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  he  has  been 
taught ;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  shall  never 
again  be  troublesome  to  any  one.*' 

CXII.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  hoe- 
tile  forces  engaged  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the 
lonians,  after  a  severe  contest,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Phenicians,  in  which  the  bravery 
of  the  Samians  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Whilst  the  armies  were  engaged  by  land,  the 
following  incident  happened  to  the  two  generals  *. 
— Artybius,  mounted  on  his  horse,  rushed 
against  Onesilus,  who,  as  he  had  concerted 
with  his  servant,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  as  he 
approached :  and  whilst  the  horse  reared  up  his 
feet  against  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Carian 
cut  them  off  with  an  axe. — The  horse,  with  his 
master,  fell  instantly  to  the  ground. 

CXIII.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Stesenor, 
prince  of  Curium,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy  (it  is  said  that 
the  Curians  are  an  Argive  colony) ;  their  exam, 
pie  was  followed  by  the  men  of  Salamis,  hi 
their  chariots  of  war ;'  from  which  events  the 

8  Vhariott  ofvw.y-Of  these  chariots,  irequent  men. 
tion  is  made  in  Homer :  they  carried  two  men,  one  of 
whom  guided  the  reins,  the  other  fought^Varions  sped, 
mens  of  andcnt  chariots  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon.— T. 
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PecBians  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
Cyprians  fled.  Among  the  number  of  the  slain 
Vi'as  Onesilus,  son  of  Chersis,  and  principal  in- 
stigator of  the  revolt ;  the  Solian  prince  Aris- 
tocyprus,  also  fell,  son  of  that  Philocypnis»' 
whom  Solon  of  Athens,  when  at  Cyprus,  cele- 
brated in  verse  amongst  other  sovereign  princes. 

CXIV.  In  revenge  for  his  besieging  them, 
the  Amathusians  took  the  head  of  Onesilus,  and 
carrying  it  back  in  triumph,  fixed  it  over  their 
gates :  sometime  afterwards,  when  the  inside 
of  the  head  was  decayed^  a  swarm  of  bees  set- 
tling in  it,  filled  it  with  honey.  The  people  of 
Amathus  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  occasion, 
and  were  directed  to  bury  the  head,  and  every 
year  to  sacrifice  to  Onesilus  as  to  an  hero. 
Their  obedience  involved  a  promise  of  future 
prosperity ;  and  even  within  my  remembrance, 
they  have  performed  what  was  required  of  them. 

CX  V.  The  lonians,  although  successful  in 
the  naval  engagement  off  Cyprus,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onesilus, 
and  that  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were  closely 
blockaded,  except  SaUunis,  which  the  citizens 
had  restored  to  Gorgus,  their  former  sovereign, 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Ionia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Cyprus,  Soli  made  the 
longest  and  most  vigorous  defence ;  but  of  this, 
by  undermining  the  place,  the  Persians  obtained 
poasession  after  a  five  months*  siege. 

CXVL  Thus  the  Cyprians,  having  enjoyed 
their  liberties  for  the  space  of  a  year,  were  a 
second  time  reduced  to  servitude.  All  the 
lonians  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Sardis,  were  afterwards  vigorously  at- 
tacked byDaurises,  Hymees,  Otanes,  and  other 
Persian  genenJs,  each  of  whom  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius :  they  first  drove  them  to 
their  ships,  then  took  and  plundered  their  towns, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves. 

CXVII.  Daurises  afterwards  turned  his 
arms  against  the  dries  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  as  many  successive  days  made  himself  master 
of  Abydos,  Percotes,  Lampsacus,*  and  Pseson. 


S  PAfiM3ipnii:3— Fhilocypms  wm  prince  of  SoH,  when 
Solon  arrtred  at  Cypnu ;  Soli  was  then  called  JEpeia, 
and  the  approacheB  to  it  were  steep  and  ^ffieolt,  and  its 
nelghboorhood  anfknitfal.  Solon  adrlsed  the  prince  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  plain  whidi  (t  oreriooked,  and  nndertook 
the  labonr  of  fnniahing  it  with  inhakitanti.  In  this  h« 
succeeded,  and  Philocypma,  from  gratitude,  gvre  his  city 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  pMloeopher.  Solon  mentions 
this  incident  in  some  rerses  addressed  to  FhUocyprus, 
preserred  in  Plutarch— ZareA«r. 

4  Law^uaeui.'y—TMa  place  was  given  to  Themlstocles 
to  ftimish  him  wine,  and  was  memorable  in  antiquity 


From  this  latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Parion, 
but  learning  on  bis  march,  that  the  Carians, 
taking  part  with  the  lonians,  had  revolted  from 
Persia,  he  turned  aside  firom  the  Hellespont^ 
and  led  bis  forces  against  Caria. 

CXVIIL  Of  this  motion  of  Daurises  the 
Carians  had  early  information,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  assembled  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Columns,  not  far  from  the  river  Marsy- 
as,  which,  passing  through  the  district  of  Hi- 
dryas,  flows  into  the  Msander.  Vark)us  senti- 
ments were  on  this  occasion  delivered ;  but  the 
most  sagacious  in  my  estimation  was  that  of 
Pixodarus,  son  of  Mausolus ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Cindys,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Syennesis,  prince  of  Cilida.  He  advised,  that 
passing  the  Meander,  they  should  attack  the 
enemy,  with  the  river  in  their  rear ;  that  thus 
deprived  of  aU  possibility  of  retreat,  they  should 
from  compulsion  stand  their  ground,  and  make 
the  greater  exertions  of  valour.  This  advice 
was  not  accepted ;  they  chose  rather  that  the 
Persians  should  have  the  Maeander  behind  them, 
that  if  they  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  field 
they  might  afterwards  drive  them  into  the  river. 

CXIX.  The  Persians  advanced,  and  passed 
the  Msoander ;  the  Carians  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marsyas,  when  a  severe  and  weU 
fought  contest  ensued.  The  Persians  had  so 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  number,  that 
they  were  finally  victorious;  two  thousand 
Persians,  and  ten  thousand  Carians,  fell  in  the 
battle ;  they  who  escaped  from  the  field  fled  to 
Labranda,  and  took  r^uge  in  a  sacred  wood  of 
planes,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stra- 
rius.*  The  Carians  are  the  only  people,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  sacrifice  to 
this  Jupiter.  Driven  to  the  above  extremity, 
they  deliberated  among  themselves,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persians,  or  finally  to  relinquish  Asia. 


for  producing  many  eminent  men.— Epicurus  resided 
here  a  long  time.— 7. 

6  JvpUer  Siraiiw^or  ,Jupitmr  the  «arW0r.)3— The 
Carians  were  the  on)y  people,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  worshipped  Jupiter  under  tUs  title.  He  was  par- 
ticularly  honoured  at  Labranda,  and  therefore  Strabo 
calls  him  the  Labrandlnian  Jupiter.  He  lield  a  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  and  Flutarrii  ^hls  Greek  Questions)  relates 
the  reason;  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  hi  other 
places  under  the  same  appdiatlon.  Amongst  the  mar. 
bles  at  Oxford,  there  is  a  stone  which  seems  to  hare 
served  for  an  altar,  harmg  an  axe,  and  this  inscription ; 
AIOS  AABPATNAOT  KAI  AI03  MEnCTOT— «  Of 
tiie  Labrandlnian  Jupiter,  and  of  the  very  Great  Jupiter.** 
It  was  found  In  aTorkish  cemetery,  between  Aphrodisias 
and  Hieropolis,  and  consequently  in  Caria,  though  at  a 
great  dtotaaoe  from  Labnndai.— Iiorelar. 
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CXX.  In  the  midst  of  thdr  oonsultation, 
the  Milesiam  with  their  allies  arrived  to  rein- 
force them ;  the  Carians  resumed  their  coinage, 
and  again  prepared  for  hostilitieB ;  they  a  second 
time  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians,  and  after 
an  engagement  more  obstinate  than  tbf  former, 
sustained  a  second  defeat,  in  which  a  prodigious 
number,  chiefly  of  liilesians,  were  slain. 

CXXL  The  Caiians  soon  recruited  their 
forces,  and  in  a  subsequent  action,  somewhat 
repaired  their  former  losses.  Receiving  in- 
tdligence  that  the  Persians  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  their  towns,  they  pbced  them- 
selves in  ambuscade,  in  the  road  to  Pidasus.  The 
Persians  by  night  fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  vast 
nmnber  were  dain,  with  their  generals  Dauxi: 
ses,  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces ;  Myrses,  the  son 
of  Gyges,  was  also  of  the  number. 

OXXIL  The  conduct  of  this  ambuscade 
was  intrusted  to  Heradides  son  of  Ibanolis,  a 
Mylasstan.^-The  event  has  been  related.  Hy- 
mees,  who  was  engaged  amongst  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  lonians,  after  the  afflur  of  Sardis, 
turning  towards  the  Propontis,  took  Cios,  a 
Mysian  city.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Dau- 
rises  had  quitted  the  Hellespont,  to  march 
against  Caria,  he  left  the  Propontis,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  effectually 
reduced  all  the  ^olians  of  the  Trojan  district ; 
he  vanquished  also  the  Geigithe,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Teucri.  Hymees  himself,  after  all 
these  successes,  died  at  Troas. 

C XXIII.  Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
and  Otanes,  the  third  in  command,  received 
orders  to  lead  their  forces  to  Ionia  and  MoIUl, 
which  is  contiguous  to  it ;  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Clazomens  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Cyma,  an  Aolian  city. 

CXXIV.  After  the  capture  of  these  places, 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  though  the  audior  of 
all  the  confiision  in  wUch  Ionia  had  been  in- 


volved, betrayed  a  total  want  of  intrepidity; 
these  losses  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  ^ 
all  attempts  to  overcome  Daiim  wonld  be  h- 
efllectua! ;  he  according  determined  to  aedc  Ui 
safety  in  flight.  He  assembled  his  party,  and 
submitted  to  them  whedier  it  would  not  be  ad. 
visaUe  to  have  some  place  of  retreat,  in  cav 
they  should  be  driven  from  MUetns.  He  1^  k 
to  them  to  determine,  whether  they  sbooU 
establish  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  or  wh£tiier  thej 
should  retire  to  Myrdnus,  a  aty  of  tlie  Edty- 
nians,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Histica«, 
to  whom  Darius  had  presented  it. 

CXX  V.  Hecatasus  the  historian,  who  iras 
the  son  of  Hegasander,  was  not  for  estahfisii- 
ing  a  colony  at  either  of  these  places ;  he  ^im. 
ed,  that  if  they  should  be  expelled  ham  M3e- 
tus,  it  would  be  more  expedient  for  tbem  ic 
construct  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Lieroa,  and 
there  remain  till  a  fiivourable  oppoitanity 
should  enable  them  to  return  to  Miletus. 

CXXVI.  Aristagoras  himself  was  mof 
inclined  to  retire  to  Myrdnus ;  he  confided 
therefore  the  administration  of  Miletns  to  Pr- 
thagonis,  a  man  exceedingly  popular,  and  taking 
with  him  all  those  who  thought  proper  to  aoraos- 
pany  him,  he  embarked  for  Thrace,  wbere  be 
took  possession  of  the  district  which  be  had  a 
view.  Leaving  this  place,  he  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  some  other,  where  both  be  and  )es 
army  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  who 
had  previously  entered  into  terms  to  resign  their 
dty  into  his  power.' 


1  I  cannot  diamin  this  book  of  HcrodotDSwiihMirr. 
marking,  that  it  contains  •  great  deal  of  cniioaa  h>st«in. 
and  aboonda  with  many  admirable  «xaiiiple«  of  prirtfe 
life.  The  speech  of  Soflktos  of  Cortnth,  in  fcrov  of 
liberty,  te  excellent  in  to  kind ;  and  the  at 
and  indeed  moral  sentiments,  which 
throoghont  the  whole  book,  cannot  ftil  of  ^vdocaf 
both  entertaimnent  and  inttmctlon.— 71 
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I.  SocB  was  the  fiite  of  Aiistagoras,  the  in- 
stigBtor  of  the  Ionian  revolt— Histisus  of 
Miletus,  as  soon  as  Darius  had  acquiesced  in 
his  departure  from  Susa,  proceeded  to  Sardis. 
On  his  arrival,  Artaphemes  the  governor  asked 
him  what  he  thought  could  possibly  have  induced 
the  lonians  to  revolt?  He  expressed  himself 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  astonished  at  the 
event.  Artaphemes,  however,  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  preceding  artifice,  and  was  sen- 
sible of  his  present  dissimulation,  observed  tx> 
him,  that  the  matter  might  be  thus  explained : 
"  You,*'  says  he,  "  made  the  shoe'  which  Aris- 
tagoras  has  worn*** 

IL  fiistiaeus,  perc^ving  himself  suspected, 
fled  the  very  first  night  towards  the  sea;  and 
.  instead  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  Darius, 
to  whose  power  he  had  promised  to  reduce  the 
great  island  of  Sardinia,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him.  Passing  over 
into  Chios,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  chains 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused  him  of  coming 
from  the  king  with  some  design  against  their 

1  Made  M«  «Aml3-I  have  gircn  a  Itteral  traitttetion 
from  the  Greek;  but  M.  Larcher,  tWnkfaig  perhspe  the 
•xpreadon  somewhat  faxsUnlDg  to  ▼ulgarity,  has  render, 
ed  it  thus,  <<  Yoa  rontvived  the  ploiwhldihehaBexecat- 
ed.'*  Not  rery  unlike  this  phraae  used  by  the  Penian  to 
Arista^^ras,  is  our  English  one  of  standing  in  another 
person's  shoes  j  which  perhaps  may  be  traced  to  times 
more  remote  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  When  the 
Oreeka  rediaad  upon  their  couches  at  meals  and  enter, 
taixunents,  they  pulled  of  their  sandals }  if  any  one,  on 
any  occasion,  wanted  to  leare  the  apartment,  he  put  them 
onagaliL  Thewforo,  says  the  poet,  I  do  that  with  ret- 
pect  to  your  manners,  as  a  man  does  at  an  entertainment, 
who,  wantfaig  to  go  out  of  the  room,  uses  anotfanr  peraon'a 
sandals.  It  would  by  no  means  be  an  uninteresting  work, 
to  trace  tiie  »«4Mmlng  of  our  proverbial  expressions  to 
their  remotest  application :  for  my  own  part  I  am  well 
eonrinced,  that  more  of  them  might  be  discovered  in  the 
cvstoms  uid  languages  of  Oreeoe  and  Rome,  than  an 
English  antitoary  would  at  ftnt  perhaps  be  willing  to 
•Uew.«-r. 


State.  When  they  had  heard  the  truth,  and 
were  convinced  that  he  was  really  an  enemy  to 
Darius,  they  released  him. 

III.  Histiseus  was  afterwards  interrogated 
by  the  lonians,  why  he  had  so  precipitately  im- 
pelled Aristagonis  to  revolt,  a  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen.  His  answer  was  insidious, 
and  calculated  to  impress  the  lonians  with 
alarm ;  he  told  them  what  really  was  not  the 
fiict,  that  his  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  the 
avowed  intentions  of  J>Brius,  to  remove  the 
Phenidans'  to  Ionia,  and  the  lonians  to  Phe- 


IV.  His  next  measure  was  to  send  letters 
to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,*  with  whom  he 


9  To  remoee  the  Phenidmu,  ^3— It  was  the  easier 
to  make  the  lonians  credit  this  assertion,  because  sndi 
klnil  of  tranamigratioiis  were  flreqaeat  amongst  the  As. 
Syrians  and  Fersian&  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
were  remoTed  to  Babylon  and  Media,  and  Hyrcaniana 
were  to  be  found  in  Asia  Hinor :  it  would  indeed  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  transmigratioiu  which  were 
made  by  the  command  of  those  people.— £arcAar.<i-We 
have  alr^y  seena  great  part  of  the  FKonians  of  llunaoa 
removed  Into  Asia  by  order  of  Dartus.  See  book  v.  ch. 
15.— r. 

S  S<irdlr.>-As  this  dty  was  one  of  the  most  eelshrated 
in  ancient  history,  for  its  dignity  and  wealth,  the  foUow. 
tngsucdnct  account  of  the  various  masters  through  whose 
hands  it  passed,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

On  the  defeat  of  Crcesus,  it  came  under  the  power  of 
Cyrus.  On  the  division  of  the  Perrian  monarchy  into 
satrapies,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  had 
the  government  of  the  sea-coast  When  the  lonians  re. 
volted  from  Darius,  eon  of  Hystaspea,  it  was  burnt  by 
the  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras,  see 
chapter  99  of  this  book.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
motives  which  induced  Darius  to  make  war  on  Greece. 
It  soon  recovered  its  splendour,  and  surpassed  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  in  its  opulence.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  vanquished  the  generals  of  Dariiis  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oranicns,  it  feD  into  his  hands ;  but  it  finally  came 
Into  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  Attains  Fhilome. 
ter,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Antiochus  tfca  great,  be. 
qneatiied  this  among  his  other  possessions  to  Ipie  Romans, 
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had  previously  communicated  on  the  subject  of 
a  revolt ;  these  he  intrusted  to  Hermippus,  a 
native  of  Atamis,  who  abused  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  by  delivering  the  letters  into 
the  hands  of  Artaphernes.  The  governor,  after 
acquainting  himself  with  their  contents,  desired 
Hermippus  to  deliver  them  according  to  their 
first  directions,  and  then  to  give  to  him  the 
answers  intended  for  HisdeoSi  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  which  he  by  these  means 
obtained,  Artaphernes  put  a  great  number  of 
Persians  to  death. 

y.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited  at  Sardis; 
but  fiUstiaeus  fisdling  in  this  project,  prevailed 
on  the  Chians  to  carry  him  back  to  Miletus. 
The  Milesians,  delighted  with  the  removal  of 
Aristagoras,  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  and  were  little  inclined  to  give  admis- 
sion to  a  second  master.  Histisus,  attempting 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Miletus  in  the  night,  was, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  wounded  in  the  thigh  : 
rejected  by  his  country,  he  again  set  sail  for 
Chios,  whence,  as  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
intrust  him  with  their  fleet,  he  passed  over  to 
Mitylene.*  Having,  from  the  Lesbians,  obtain- 
ed  the  command  of  eight  triremes  properly 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium.  Here 
he  took  his  station,  and  intercepted  all  the  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  Euzine,  except  those  which 
consented  to  obey  him. 

VI.  WhUst  Histieus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Mitylene,  vns  acting  thus,  Miletus  it- 
self was  threatened  with  a  most  formidal^le 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Persian 
generals  had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one 
body,  and  making  but  little  account  of  the 
other  cities,  advanced  towards  Miletus.  Of 
those  who  assisted  them  by  sea,  the  Phenicians 
were  the  most  alert;  with  these  served  the 
Cyprians,  who  had  b^n  recently  subdued  as 
well  as  the  Cilicians  and  Egyptians. 

y  IL  When  the  lonians  received  intelligence 
of  this  armament,  which  not  only  menaced  Mi- 
letus, but  the  rest  of  Ionia,  they  sent  delegates 
to   the  Panioniuin.*     The  result  of  their  de- 

and  three  years  after  his  death  it  wu  reduoed  into  a 
Roman  province. 

For  farther  particulan  concerning  it,  the  nader  may, 
with  much  mtisfaction,  consult  a  DiBsertatlon  by  the 
Abbe  Belley,  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Hemolrs  of  In. 
•criptiona  and  Belles  Lettres. 

1  Mitylene.^la  the  first  book,  ch.  IGOi  it  is  written 
Mytilene ;  the  difference  is  in  the  original 

S  PanMmiiuM.]— See  chap.  148  of  book  the  first— In 
my  note  upon  this  word,  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
Panioninm  probably  sogyesled  to  Milton  the  idea  of  his 


liberations  was,  that  they  should  by  no  nxaa 
meet  the  Persians  by  land ;  that  the  peopk  <^ 
Miletus  should  vigc^ottsly  defend  tbetr  dtj: 
and  that  the  allies  should  provide  and  eqoip 
every  vessel  in  their  power ;  that  as  soon  s 
their  fleet  should  be  in  readiness,  tbeyshosU 
meet  at  Lade,'  and  risk  a  battle  in  €ivoar  c£ 
Miletus.  Iiade  is  a  small  island  immediatElT 
opposite  to  Miletus. 

VIIL  The  lonians  completed  their  fleet, 
and  assembled  at  the  place  appointed:  diej 
were  reinforced  by  the  colleetxve  power  ef  tiie 
^olians  of  Lesbos,  and  prepared  fior  an  es- 
gagement  in  the  following  order.  The  H3e- 
sians  furnished  eighty  vessels,  whii^  oeeofki 
the  east  wing ;  next  to  these  were  tbe  PrieniiBf. 
with  twelve,  and  the  Mysians  with  three  shqa ; 
contiguous  were  the  Chians  in  one  hnndied 
vessels,  and  the  Teians  in  seventeen  ;  beya^ 
these  were  the  Erytheans  and  Phoeeans,  the 
former  with  eight,  the  latter  with  three  ships. 
The  Lesbians  in  seventy  ships  were  next  to 
the  PhocsBsns ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  weat,  the  Samians  were  posted  in  siitr 
ships :  the  whole  fleet  was  oompoaed  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  triremes. 

IX.  The  Barbarians  were  possessed  of  six 
hundred  vessels  :  as  soon  as  they  came  befiote 
Miletus,  and  their  land  forces  also  were  airived, 
the  Persian  commanders  were  greadj  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  tiieir  adver- 
saries* force ;  they  began  to  apprehend  tliat  their 
inferiority  by  sea  might  at  the  same  tioae  pte- 
vent  their  capture  of  IMGletus,  and  expose  them 
to  the  resentment  of  Darius.  With  tbese  sen- 
timents, they  called  together  those  loniao 
princes  who,  being  deposed  by  Aristi^oras,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Medes,  and  were  pre- 
sent on  this  expedition. — They  addressed  tlieBi 
to  this  effect :  **  Men  of  lonia^  let  each  of  yoa 
now  show  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  by  en- 
deavouring  to  detach  from  this  confederacy  his 
own  countrymen :  allure  them  by  the  promise 
that  no  punishment  shall  be  the  ooliseqaence  of 
their  revolt;  that  neither  their  temples  nor 
other  edifices  shall  be  burned:  tiiat  their  treat- 


MMiMThilc  th*  Winged  hnaldi  b 

Of  Mwclg*  pover,  with  avftil  ocnmaay 

And  trompMH  Mund,  fbraoffliMl  Uw  boM  fmodbthm 

A  wdainn  ooaaefl  foithwidi  to  b«  hdd 

At  PAdMMomvM.  the  hlRh  eapttal 

OrSstiia  and  his  peers.  r. 

S  £ade.>-Pata8a&ias  informs  as  that  this  IiImuT  vm 
divided  into  two,  ooe  of  which  parts  was  called  A»t«nic^ 
from  Asterius,  the  son  of  Anactea.    See  boek  1  cbafL 
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Kient  shall  not  in  any  respect  be  moie  violent 
Cban  before.  If  they  persevere  in  trosting  to 
the  event  of  a  battle,  tell  them  that  the  con- 
trary  of  all  these  will  assuredly  happen ; — them- 
selves shall  be  hurried  into  servitude,  their 
youths  castrated,*  their  daughters  carried  to 
Bactra,*  and  their  country  given  to  others.*' 


4  YbtiM«e8fArateJ.>-WeIearnt)iatcastrfitioiiwa8in 
a  very  early  period  of  eodety  inflicted  as  a  pimlalunent 
for  rarioos  Crimea.  Dlodonu  l^culiu,  boolc  i.  eh.  7& 
apeakiiig  of  the  Elgryptiaiis,  has  this  paMage : 

*'  The  lawa  with  respect  to  women  were  remarlcably 
serere :  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  npon  a  free  woman, 
he  had  his  prirate  parts  cat  off;  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  ooa  crime  indnded  three  others  of  a  heinous 
nature  iiypiatke,  defilement,  {*mi  rm  tmim*  rv>'x*"^"') 
and  oonfaaion  with  respect  to  children.*' 

Castration,  in  many  oonntries,  was  the  punishment  of 
adultery ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  it  was  inflicted 
also  on  Sodomites.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  Bogland, 
gives  the  foUowing  extrftordinary  act  of  cruelty  from 
FitxBtephen,  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  clergy  by 
Geoffrey,  the  father  of  Henry  IL 

**  WlMn  he  was  master  of  Nonnaady,  the  chapter  of 
Sees  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop ;  upon^  which  he  ordered  all  of  them, 
with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
testides  be  brought  him  In  a  platter.'* 

Mr  Gibbon,  relating  this  anecdote,  sutgoins,  in  his 
Qsual  sarcastic  style.  **  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they 
miglit  justly  complain ;  yet,  since  they  had  rowed  chaa. 
tity,  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure."— 7*. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  tUs  place,  that 
the  Hottentots  have  a  most  preposterous  custom  of  de. 
priving  their  males  of  one  testide,  wl^ch  is  religiously 
observed  through  all  the  Hottentot  nations,  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony.  See  Kolben.  It  is  worthy  also  of  re> 
mark,  that  this  custom  owes  its  rise  to  some  preoept  of 
tile  most  remote  antiquity ;  for  the  Hottentots  confess  it 
is  a  law,  which  has  prevailed  through  all  their  genera, 
tions,  that  no  man  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo. 
man  before  he  is  deprived  of  the  left  testide.  A  custom 
ao  singwlar  as  this  must  surely  have  originated  fh>m  some 
adequate  cause :  what  this  may  have  been,  well  deserves 
the  investigation  of  the  learned.  Jupiter  castrated  Sa. 
turn  i  in  Fhrygla,  Atys  and  the  priests  of  Cybelewere 
castrated ;  thus  we  see,  that  anciently  it  was  considered 
as  a  religious  rite.  From  some  traditions  of  these  facts 
the  Hottentots  might  also  take  up  this  practice. 

Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  tiie  fisble  of  Jupiter's  cas. 
trating  Saturn  arose  from  the  story  which  scripture  tells 
of  Noah  lying  in  his  tent.  Gen.  ix.  SI.  The  Phrygian 
custom  of  eutanOiog  the  priests  of  Cybele  might  perhi^M 
be  owing  to  some  erroneous  and  imperfect  tradition  of 
this  event 

5  AMSfra.>-Thi8  place,  though  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  other  andent  writera,  as  of  great  importance,  and 
tiMs  capital  of  a  province  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  is 
now  either  entirely  unknown,  or  a  very  indgniflcant 
place.— SooM  are  of  opinion,  that  its  modem  name  is 
Termend ;  d'An^BUe  thinks  it  is  the  dty  Baldc,  and  Ma. 
jor  Rennell  Is  entirely  of  this  opinion.  Bactra  Is  thus 
nentioned  by  Viigil : 

Red  neqne  Medomm  lylnB,  dtttaliiia  tern, 
Nm  puldtar  Gmagtt,  atqiic  •am  taiWdu  HennM, 
Laodiboa  Italia  ovtanti  nan  BaottB,  naqiM  lodi, 
Totaqoc  thailfali  PsachaU  plagoli  amu.  T. 


X.  Under  coyer  of  the  night  the  Ionian 
princes  were  despatched  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  their  respective  countrymen.  The 
lonians,  who  were  thus  addressed,  refused  to 
betray  the  common  cause,  believing  these  pro- 
positions made  to  themselves  alone. — Such 
were  the  incidents  which  happened  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Persians  before  MUetus. 
"  XL  The  lonians  assembled  at  Jjade,  as  had 
been  appointed,  and  amongst  the  various 
opinions  which  were  delivered  in  council, 
Dionysius  the  Phocsean  leader  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — "  Our  a£&irsare  come  to  that 
delicate  point,*  O,  lonians,  that  we  must  either 
be  free  men  or  slaves,  and  even  fugitive  slaves. 
If  you  willingly  submit  to  the  trouble,  your  sit- 
uation will  at  first  be  painful,  but  having  van- 
quished your  enemies,  you  wHl  then  enjoy  your 
liberties ;  if.  you  suffer  your  vigour  to  relax,  or 
disorder  to  take  place  among  you,  I  see  no 
means  of  your  evading  the  indignation  ^ith 
which  the  Persian  king  will  punish  your  revolt. 
Submit  yourselves  to  my  direction,  and  I  will 
engage,  if  the  gods  be  but  impartial,  that  either 
the  enemy  shall  not  attack  you  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do,  it  shall  be  greatly  to  their  own  detriment" 

XIL  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the 
lonians  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Dionysius.  Every  day  he  drew  out  the  whole 
fleet  in  order  of  battle,  leaving  a  proper  interval 
for  the  use  of  the  oars :  he  then  taught  them  to 
manoeuvre'   their  ships,  keeping  the  men  at 


6  Ddicate  point]— Literally,  *'  are  upon  the  point  of 
a  raxor.**  nds  parsage  is  quoted  by  Longious,  sect  2it. 
as  ahappy  example  of  the  hyperbaton,  which  be  explains 
to  be  a  transpodtion  of  words  or  sentiments,  out  of  the 
natural  order  of  discourse,  and  Implying  extreme  videuoe 
of  pasdon. 

The  word  hyperbaton  is  d^ved  from  Mn; ,  beyond,  and 
/ScivM,  to  go ;  and  Pearoe,  in  his  notes  upon  Longiniis, 
gives  two  examples  of  the  use  of  this  figure  from  Vixgil : 

Morlamnr— «t  In  media  anna  maorai.  JB».  ii.  348. 

Me,  me,  adanm  qui  fcd ;  in  ma  caaverllta  ftcmm.    JBm.  is.  427. 

Livy  also  has  an  expresdon  similar  to  this  of  Herodo. 
tus :— *'  Jam  enim  sub  ictu  tell  erant  et  undique  insta- 
bant  hoetes. 

Erasmus,  in  his  Adagia,  gives  us  three  examples  of 
this  proverbial  expresdon,  from  Homer,  Sophodes,  and 
Theocritus.  That  of  Homer  is  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  where  Nestor  says,  as  Pope  has  rendered  it, 
difiusely  indeed,  but  with  peculiar  force  and  beautyi  ex. 
cept  in  the  second  line,  which  is  rather  flat : 

Bat  new  iht  laal  despair  nmngonda  ear  best* 
No  bear  mate  paM,  no  mement  most  be  lett ; 
Each  ■Ingle  Greek  in  this  oonelniiTe  ttrlb 
8tandaonM«iAarpM<«rfg*erdcattiorlIlbb  T. 

7  Tomammi»n.-^^MM9>^0f  eiMtv/aMf.}— This  passage 
Larcher  renders  thus :  «  He  made  them  pass  betwixt  the 
ranks,  and  quickly  retreat "    firnesti  understands  the 
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tJKir  arms :  the  rest  of  the  day  tihe  ships  lay  at 
their  anehon.'  ^thout  being  suffered  to  re- 
ceive any  relaxation  from  this  discipline,  the 
lomans,  till  the  seventh  day,  punctually  obeyed 
his  commands ;  on  the  eighth,  unused  to  such 
fiitigne,  impatient  of  its  ooatinuanoe>  and  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  they  began  to  murmur.— 
«We  must  surely,"  they  exchdmed  one  to 
another,  «  have  offended  some  deity,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  these  hardships ;  or  we  must  be  both 
absurd  and  pusillanimous,  to  suffer  this  insolent 
Phocsean,  master  but  of  three  vessels,  to  treat 
OS  as  he  pleases.  Having  us  in  his  power,  he 
has  afflicted  us  with  various  evils.  Many  of  us 
are  already  weakened  by  sickness,  and  more  of 
us  likely  to  become  so.  Better  were  it  for  us 
to  endure  any  calamities  than  these,  and  sub- 
mit to  servitude}  if  it  must  be  so,  than  bear  our 
present  oppressimis.  Let  us  obey  him  no 
longer.'*  The  discontent  spread,  and  all  sub- 
ordination ceased;  they  disembarked,  fixed 
their  tents  in  Lade,  and  keeping  themselves 
under  the  shade,*  would  neither  go  on  board 
nor  repeat  their  military  exercises. 

e«pro—ion  dMftrently ;  it  is  certainly  a  naatical  term ;  I 
hare  tlierefora  preferred  the  interpretation  which  I 
think  the  words  will  admtt,  and  which  will  certainly  be 
more  intelligible  and  sBttafiMtory  to  the  E^igliah  resder. 

1  Ji  their  anehan.y-ThB  Oreeks  lued  to  draw  up 
tlielr  veasela  along  Bhore  while  tiiey  tiiemBelves  were  on 
land.  IVhen  the  sentinels  peroehred  the  miemy*a  fleet, 
they  made  signals,  and  their  troops  immediately  came  on 
board.  The  lontans,  whom  their  leader  would  not  «ii£. 
fer  to  come  on  shore,  foond  the  seryioe  rery  laborloos ; 
and,  as  they  were  not  aocostomed  to  military  discipline, 
it  is  not  sorprialng  that  they  considered  this  asaspedes 
of  servitade,  which  they  were  Impatient  to  break.. 
Larekn'. 

The  flnt  anehon  were  probably  nothing  mora  than 
luge  stones,  and  we  know  that  they  soinetlmee  used 
for  this  purpose  bags  of  sand,  which  might  answer  well 
anoiogh  for  vessels  of  email  bnrden.  In  a  light  and  sandy 
bottom.  T^Tellers  to  the  east  make  mention  of  wood, 
an  aacfaorsi  and  there  belonged  to  the  large  ship  made 
for  king  Hlero,  eight  anchors  of  iron  and  four  of  wood. 
The  Fhenidans  used  lead  for  some  part  of  their  anchors  j 
for,  in  a  Toyage  which  they  made  to  SIdly,  Diodoms 
Sicolus  says,  they  found  silver  In  each  great  abnndanoe, 
that  they  took  the  lead  out  of  their  anchors,  and  put 
silver  in  its  place. 

More  anciently,  the  anchor  had  but  one  fluke  or  arm : 
theaddithm  of  a  second  has  been  ascribe  to  Anacharsb 
the  Scythian. 

Our  vessels  carry  their  anchors  at  the  prow :  but  It 
ahoiUd  seem,  from  Acts  zzviL  verse  89,  that  theandants 
carried  theirs  at  the  stem. 

^Then  fearing  lest  they  should  have  fidlen  upon  ludts, 
they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for 
the  day.**— 7. 

2  Undfr  tht  $kade.y-TfiiB  expression  may  seem  to 
border  a  Uttle  ou  tiie  ridicukras,  till  It  is  ramembered. 


XIIL  The  Samian  leaders,  observing  what 
passed  amongst  the  lonians,  were  more  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Persians  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy ;  these  solicita- 
tions were  communicated  to  them  by  ^aces, 
the  son  of  Syloson ;  and  the  increasing  disorder 
which  prevailed  so  obviously  amongst  the 
lonians  added  to  their  weighL  They  moreover 
reflected  that  there  was  little  probability  of 
finally  defeating  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monuch,  sensible  that  if  the  present  naval 
armament  of  Darius  were  dispersed,  a  second, 
five  times  as  formidable,  would  soon  be  at  hand. 
Availing  themselves  therefore  of  the  first  refu- 
sal of  the  lonians  to  perform  their  customary 
duty,  they  thought  this  no  improper  opportunity 
of  securing  their  private,  and  sacred  buildings. 
iEaces,  to  whose  remonstrance  the  Samians 
listened,  was  son  of  Syloson,  and  grandson  of 
^aces :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  supreme 
authority  of  Samos,  but,  with  the  other  Ionian 
princes,  had  b6en  driven  from  his  station  by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Phenicians 
advanced,  and  were  met  by  the  lonians,  with 
their  fleet  drawn  up  with  a  contracted  front  A 
battle  ensued,  but  who  amongst  the  lonians 
on  this  occasion  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
cowardice,  or  signalized  themselves  by  their 
valour,  I  am  unaUe  to  ascertain ;  for  they  reci- 
procally censure  each  other.  It  is  said  that  the 
Samians,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  with 
^aces,  left  their  place  in  the  line,  and  set  sail 
for  Samos.  We  must  except  eleven  vessels, 
whose  officere,  refusing  to  obey  their  superiors 
in  command,  renudned  and  fought.  To  com- 
memorate  this  act  of  valour,  the  general  council 
of  the  Samians  ordained  that  the  names  of  these 
men,  and  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  colunm,"  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  their  forum.  The  Lesbians,  seeing  what 
was  done  by  the  Samians,  next  whom  they 


that  in  all  oriental  cUmates,  both  travellers  and  nativea 
phioa  their  greatest  dellgfat  In  sleeping  and  taking  their 


S  PubUe  ooA«Rm.3— Various  were  fb»  uses  for  whkdi 
piUan  or  columns  were  erected  In  the  earlier  ages  of  an. 
tifulty.  In  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  we  read  that 
Seeoatris  erected  pillars  as  miUtary  tzophiea  In  the  conn. 
trieawUchha  conquered.  In  the  book  of  PausanlM  de 
EUada  we  find  them  inscribed  with  the  partkulars  of  the 
pubUo  treaties  and  aUianoes.  There  were  some  placed 
round  the  temple  of  ffacnlapius  at  Corinth,  upon  whidi 
the  names  of  various  diseases  were  viTitten,  with  their 
several  remedies.  They  were  also  frequently  used  as 
monuments  for  the  dead.— r. 
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were  stationed,  followed  their  example,  as  did 
the  greater  number  of  the  loniana. 

Xy.  Of  thoee  who  remained,  the  Chiana 
Buifered  the  moat,  as  well  from  the  efforts 
which  they  made^  as  from  their  wish  not  to  act 
dishonourably.  They  had  strengthened  the 
confederacy,  as  I  have  before  observed,  by  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels,  each  manned  with 
four  hundred  chosen  warriors.  They  observed 
the  treachery  of  many  of  the  allies,  but  disdain.- 
ed  to  imitate  their  example.  With  the  few  of 
tlieir  friends  which  remained,  they  repeatedly 
broke  the  enemy's  line ;  till,  after  taking  a  great 
number  of  vessds,  and  losing  many  of  their  own, 
they  retired  to  their  own  island. 

XVI.  Their  disabled  ships  being  pursued, 
they  retreated  to  Mycale.  The  crews  here  ran 
their  vessels  on  shore,  and  leaving  them,  march, 
ed  on  foot  over  the  continent.  Entering  the 
Ephesian  territories,  they  approached  the  dty 
in  the  evening,  when  the  women  were  celebrat- 
ing the  mysteries  of  Ceres.*  The  Ephesians 
had  heard  nothing  concerning  them,  and  seeing 
a  number  of  armed  men  in  their  territories, 
tiiey  suspected  them  to  be  robbers,  who  had 
violent  designs  upon  their  women.  They  as- 
sembled therefore  to  repel  the  supposed  invad- 
ers,  and  killed  them  aU  on  the  spot.  Such  was 
the  end  of  these  Chians. 

Xyil.  Dionysius  the  Phocsan,  perceiving 
the  Ionian  power  effectually  broken,  retreated, 
after  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He 
did  not  however  go  to  Phocaea,  which  he  well 
knew  must  share  the  common  fate  of  Ionia, 
but  he  directed  his  course  immediately  to  Phe- 
nicia.  He  here  made  himself  master  of  many 
vessels  richly  laden,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Sidly :  here 
he  exercised  a  piratical  life,  committing  many 
depredations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians, but  not  molesting  the  Greeks. 

4  MpHeriet  of  C«re».3— The  same  Jealousy  which  pre- 
TaUed  in  Greece  with  respect  to  the  intrusion  of  men  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Thesmophoria,  was  afterwards 
initatad  at  Rome  in  the  iltea  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Wilnees 
the  abhorrence  in  which  the  criminality  of  Clodiiia  in  this 
Instance  was  held  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  his 
oonntrymen,  and  the  rery  fltronc  langfuage  applied 
against  him  by  Cicero.  This  peculiarity  is  introduced 
with  much  humour  and  effect  by  Lndan,  where  speak- 
ing of  two  men,  one  remarhable  for  Ms  attachment  to 
boys,  and  another  to  women;  **  the  house  of  the  one," 
says  he,  **  was  crowded  with  beardless  youths ;  of  the 
other,  with  dancing  and  singing  women,'*  indeed,  (it  i» 
^Wf*tftfiMt)  as  In  tiie  Thesmophoria,  tliere  was  not  a 
male  to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  an  tnfimt.  or  an  old 
awk  too  far  adranoed  in  yearb  to  ezdte  Jealoosy.'-iSee 
the  edition  of  HemsterfauBias,  vol.  U.  407.— r. 


JCyill.  The  Persians  having  thus  royted 
the  loniana,  laid  dose  siege  to  Miletus,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  They  not  only  undermined 
the  walls,  but  applied  every  species  of  military 
machines  against  iL  In  the  sixth  year  after  the 
revolt  of  Aristagoras,  they  took  and  plundered 
the  place.  By  this  calamity  the  former  predic- 
tion of  the  oracle  was  finally  accomplished. 

XIX  The  ,Aigives>  having  consulted  the 
oncle  of  Delphi  rektive  to  the  future  &te  of 
their  city,  received  an  answer  which  referred  to 
themselves  in  part,  but  which  also  involved  the 
fortune  of  the  Milesians.  Of  what  concerned 
tiie  Argives,  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  that  people ;  what  related  to  the  ab- 
sent Milesians  was  conceived  in  these  terms : — 

Thou,  then,  Miletus,  versed  in  ill  too  long, 
Shalt  be  the  prey  and  plunder  of  the  strong ; 
Your  wives  shall  stoop  to  wash  a  longJiair'd*  train. 
And  others  guard  our  Didynusan  fane. 

Thus,  as  we  have  described,  was  the  prediction 
accomplished.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mile- 
sians were  shiin  by  the  Persians,  who  wear 
their  hair  long  ;  their  wives  and  children  were 
carried  into  slavery ;  the  temple  at  Didymus,* 
and  the  shrine  near  the  oracle,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  Of  the  riches  of  this  temple  I  have 
elsewhere  and  frequently  spoken. 

XX.  The  Milesians  who  survived  the 
slaughter  were  carried  to  Susa.  Darius  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  no  fiurther  pun- 


5  LongJkair'd.  3^From  hence  we  may  infer  that  It  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Oreeks  to  use  female  attendants  for 
the  offices  of  the  bath.  The  passages  In  Homer  whicb 
describe  the  particulars  of  a  custom  so  oontradkctory  to 
modem  delicacy  and  refinement,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
spedfled,  and  indeed  too  fiuniliar  to  be  repeated  here.  I 
find  the  following  passage  in  Athenasus,  which  being  less 
notorious,  I  insert  for  the  gratification  of  the  English 


**  Homer  also  makes  virgins  and  women  wash  stran- 
gers,  which  they  did  without  exdting  desire,  or  being 
exposed  to  intemperate  passion,  being  well  regulated 
thanselves,  and  touching  those  who  were  virtuous  also : 
such  was  the  custom  of  antiquity,  according  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Cooalus  washed  Minos,  who  had  passed 
over  into  Sidly.*'— 5m  Athenautt  i.  &— T. 

6  Di(fywni#.>— This  place  was  in  the  territories  of 
Miletus,  and  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  Didymean 
Apollo.  This  temple  was  more  andently  denominated 
the  temple  of  Branchidas,  the  orade  of  which  I  have  be. 
fore  described.  As  this  title  was  given  Apollo  from 
the  drcumstance  of  the  sun  and  moon  enlightening  the 
world  alternately  by  day  and  night,  it  may  not  be  im. 
proper  to  insert  in  tUs  place  the  literal  translation  of  an 
flsnigma  on  the  day  and  night,  the  original  lines  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Athemsua,  from  a  tragedy  of  CEdipus ; 
<*  There  are  two  sisters,  one  of  which  produces  the  other, 
pad  that  which  produces  Is  In  its  torn  produced  by  the 
other."— r. 
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ished  tbem  than  by  removing  them  to  Ampe,' 
a  city  near  that  part  of  the  Erythraean  sea 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
The  low  country  surromiding  the  town  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Persians  reserved  for  themselves ;  but 
they  gave  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  Garians 
of  Pedasus.* 

XXI.  The  Milesians,  on  suffering  these 
calamities  from  the  Persians,  did  not  meet 
with  that  return  from  the  people  of  Sybanis, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Laon  and  Scidron, 
which  they  might  justly  have  expected.  When 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotbniati,  the  Mile- 
sians had  shaved  their  heads,"  and  dijsoovered 
every  testimony  of  sorrow :  for  betwixt  these 
two  cities  a  most  strict  and  uncommon  hospi- 
tality* prevailed.     The  Athenians  acted  very 


1  if  111^.3— See  what  Bryant  says  on  the  terms  Ampe- 
lu8  or  Ampe,  vol  L  275,  S76.— T. 

8  P«daftM.]— This  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
horses  of  Achilles.— See  Homer,  Ih  xvi— r. 

S  Shavad  their  A«nb.l— Consult  Deuteronomy,  chap. 
xxL  ver.  19, 13,  from  .whence  it  seems  that  to  shave  the 
head  was  one  instance  of  exhibiting  sorrow  among  the 
ancient  Jews.— T. 

4  Hoapitality. 2— Ab  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  manners  of 
modem  times  which  at  all  resembles  tlie  ancient  cos- 
toms  respecting  hotpitaUtsf,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  many 
readers  to  find  the  moat  remarkable  particolan  of  them 
collected  in  this  place. 

The  barbaroos  disposition,  to  consider  all  strangers  as 
enendee,  gare  way  to  the  Tory  iirBt  efforts  towards  civil- 
isation; and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  provision 
was  made  for  the  reception  of  teavellers  into  those  fam. 
iUcs  with  which'they  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality.  This  connection  was  esteemed  sacred,  and  was 
undtf  the  particolar  sanction  of  the  hospitable  Jupiter, 
Zeue  Xenhu,  The  same  word  Xeno§  which  had  origin, 
ally  denote^  a  barbarian  and  an  enemy  {HerodaUu,  ix. 
ch.  II.)  then  became  the  term  to  express  either  an  host, 
or  Us  guest  When  persons  were  united  by  the  tie  of 
hospitality,  each  was  Xetuu  to  the  other,  thongfa,  when 
they  were  together,  he  wlio  received  the  other  was  pro- 
perly distingnished  as  the  Xenodoeue  {BunH»H»)  In 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  1.  546,  and  in  Plato,  we  find 
mention  of  a  Xenon  (  StMn,)  or  an  apartment  expropri- 
ated to  the  reception  of  such  visitors.  The  bond  of  hos- 
pitality might  subsist,  1.  between  private  individuals; 
SL  between  private  persons  and  sUtes;  a  between  dif- 
ferent states.  Private  hospitality  was  called  Xenia ; 
public,  ProxeiUa.  Persons  who,  like  Glaucus  and  Dio- 
mede,  ratifled  their  hospitality  in  war,  were  called 
DorfxeniiA»(i4*'-')  See  Horn. /£  vL  S1&  &c— This 
connection  was  in  all  cases  hereditary,  and  was  confirm- 
ed  by  gifts  mutually  interchanged,  which  at  first  were 
called  symbols,  (Eurip.  Medea,  613;)  afterwards,  when 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  tickets,  instead  of  presents, 
•^r^wymXu  or  tessene,  Plavt.  P^en.  act.-&  sc  8.— Every 
tldng  gave  way  to  this  connection :  Admetus  could  not 
bear  the  tiioiight  of  turning  away  his  XenoM,  Hercules, 
«ven  when  Us  wife  was  just  dead ;  and  is  highly  praised 
for  it  Ewrip.  if  fo0»£— Hoepitallty  might,  however,  be 
/enounced  by  a  solemn  form  of  abjuration,  and  yet  after 
that  might  bo  renewed  by  a  descendant    Thus,  between 


differently.  The  destmction  of  Blileta  tf- 
fected  them  with  the  liveliest 
which  was  apparent  firom  vaiious 
ces,  and  from  the  following  ia  paiticiibr;— 
On  seemg  the  capture  of  Miletus  repiesei^ 
in  a  dramatic  piece  by  Phrynii^iis,*  the  vkfik 
audience  burst  into  tears.  The  poet,  fbrtfav 
reminding  them  of  a  domestic  calamity,  was  ioed 
a  thousand  drachmae,  and  the  piece  ww  £bc 
bidden  to  be  repeated. 

XXIL  Thus  was  Miletus  stripped  of  ib 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  Samiangj  to  w^m 
any  part  of  their  property  remained,  were  is 
from  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  tlidi  kadeR 
in  the  contest  with  the  Medea.  Alter  the  eves 
of  the  above  naval  fight,  and  previous  to  there- 
turn  of  .£aoes,  they  determined  to  reii»ove,aad 
found  a  colony,  not  chooaing  to  expose  tbea- 
selves  to  the  complicated  tyranny  of  the  Medes 
and  of  iSaces.  About  this  period  die  Zss 
cleans  of  Sicily  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the 
lonians  to  Calacte,*  wishing  to  found  there  b 
Ionian  dty.  This  coast  bdongs  to  the  Sadfiaas. 
but  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  which  indioes  fis- 
wards  Tyrrhenia.    The  Samians  were  the  oaij 


the  dty  of  Sparta  and  the  family  of  Alcihsadaa.  a 
hospitaUty  had  subsisted ;  his  grandfather  bad 
renounced  it,  but  he  by  acts  of  kindness  rrrired  itafs 
See  Thiuryd.  v.  43 ;  vL  89.— TUs  drBOfluteiice  idnm 
datlon  has  not  been  noticed,  so  fer  aa  I  haw  aeen, 
any  modem  writers.    See  Feithiua,  Antlq.  Hi 
iiL  12,  13.  Potter,  iv.  £1.— Some  of  the 
have  been  dug  up  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.    See 
sinus  de  Teeseris  Hospltalitatis.— The  righto  of 
pliants  Were  rimilar  to,  and  neaily  ooonecled 
of  hospitality. 
So  Homer  (Odyss.  xvi  56,  as  translated  by  FO|ie' : 
The  twain  rrpUad,  It  new  vas  oar  cvlaa 

To  OigtA  Uic  poor,  or  mght  homasw  6mm§imt ; 

FatJor*  anfiiUb  oar  hoqrfUUo  door. 

Til  Jon  that  Mnda  tfao  itmHiar  and  tb«  poor — A^  T. 

5  PAfyntcAtM.}— There  were  three  dramatic  aBtb^n 
of  this  name,  not  far  distant  fix>m  each  otlier  in  t»e 
The  first,  a  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  Pdyphradnon  ^  ibr 
second,  a  writer  of  comedy;  the  third,  a  tragic  poet,  tW 
son  of  Mekmthns.  Suidas,  who  mentions  all  these  pr- 
ticuhtfs,  yet  ascribes  the  tragedy  of  the  taking  of  MiJrto 
neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  third  Bat  in  all  pivla. 
bUity  it  was  the  first  and  not  the  third  whom  Hesodotoi, 
and  the  numerous  historians  who  copy  hfrn,  mesa  «• 
point  out  The  time  in  whidi  he  flouzislied  (lor  Smut 
informs  us  that  he  gained  his  first  victory  in  the  sixn- 
seventh  Olympiad)  makes  tUs  supposition  the  meutrta 
truth.— r. 

6  Calacte.^K*\ii  mmt^  the  beantifiil  caaat-£«t 
D'Orville*s  Sicula,  xxiL  a 

llie  learned  author  proceeds  to  prove,  whidk  Iw  4m 
inoontostably,  that  they  who  would  read  Calaia»  are  mt- 
tainly  mbtaken,  nam  oppida  quibus  Calata  noowB  Sara. 
oena  et  proinde  recentioris  originis,  &c.  SOiuB  Itslana 
calls  this  place  Piscosa  Calacte,  which  term-is  apfdkd  bj 
Homer  to  the  Hellespont,— >  7. 
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lonians  who  accepted  the  invitation,  accom- 
panied  by  those  Milesians  who  had  escaped. 

XXIII.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Sicily,  and  had  arrived  off  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri,*  the  Zandeans,"  under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes  their  king,  kid  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian 
city.  Intelligenoe  of  this  was  communicated  to 
Anaxilaus,"  prince  of  Rhegium:^"  he  being  hos- 


7  Epigtpf^rian  Loeri.y-TbB  Epizephyrian  Ixxai 
wem  a  colony  from  the  Locri  of  Proper  Greece,  who 
migntingto  Magna  Or»da,  took  their  distinctive  name 
from  the  Zephyrian  promontory,  near  which  they  settled. 
In  Proper  Greece  there  were  the  Locri  Oxolss,  sitoated 
betwixt  the  JSoUans  and  Phocnans,  and  so  caUed,  as 
HoflkBaa  says,  a  graTitate  odoris ;  the  Locri  EpUCnemi. 
du,  who  resided  in  the  Tidnlty  of  mount  Cnerois;  and 
the  Locri  Opnntii,  who  took  their  name  from  the  dty 
Opos. 

In  Plntareh's  Greek  Qnestiont,  I  find  this  aeoonnt  of 
the  Locri  OcolsB : 

*•  Some  affirm  that  these  Locrians  were  called  the  Lo- 
rri  Oxola,  from  Nessus ;  others  say  they  were  so  named 
f  rwn  the  serpent  Python,  whidi  being  cast  on  shore  by 
the  foam  of  the  sea  there  putrUed.  Others  assert,  that 
these  Locri  wore  for  garments  the  skins  of  he-^oats,  and 
lived  constantly  among  the  herds  of  goats,  and  from  this 
became  strong-scented ;  whilst  there  are  others  who  re- 
port of  this  Goontry,  that  it  brought  forth  many  flowers, 
and  thflit  the  people  were  called  Oxola,  from  the  grate. 
fill  perfimie  which  they  difitued.  Architas  is  one  of 
those  who  asserts  this  last  opinion.  Athenaos,  in  his 
lint  book,  chap.  xix.  reckons  the  Epixephytians  amongst 
those  who  had  a  partteolar  kind  of  dance  appropriate  to 
their  nation. 

**  There  were  certain  nations,"  says  he,  **  who  had 
dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  the  Laeedamonians, 
the  Tnnerians,  the  Epixephyrians,  the  Cretans,  the  lo- 
iilans,  and  the  Mantineans.  Arlstoxenus  preferred  the 
dances  of  the  Mantineans  to  all  the  rest,  on  arooont  of 
the  quickness  with  wMdi  they  moved  their  hands." 

S  Z<MiotaiiM.>-Of  all  the  cities  of  Sidly,  this  was  the 
most  ancient ;  it  was  afterwards  named  Messana,  and 
now  Messina.  See  what  Peter  Burman  says  on  this 
city,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  '*  Urbinm  ^cnla  nn. 
mismata."— D*Qrville,  890.  The  read^  may  there  find 
a  very  ancient  coin,  in  which  Zandels  represented  by  a 
dulphin  in  a  semldrcnlar  position. 

Consult  also  Bentley*s  Dissertation  npon  Phalaris, 
page  107. 

The  Greeks  call  it  Zanele,  or  the  9ckle,  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  sickle  of  Saturn  fell  here,  and  occasion, 
cd  its  aemidrcnlar  form.  The  Latins  called  it  Messana 
or  Messina,  from  Mcasis,  a  harvest  Modem  travellers 
describe  the  approach  to  this  place  from  the  sea  as  re. 
markably  beautiful,  and  tiie  harbour,  whidi  the  pro- 
montory forms  in  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  workL  Near  tiie  entrance  of  this  har. 
boor  is  the  famous  gulf  of  Charybdis,  described  by  so 
many  ancient  writers ;  compare  Homer,  Odyas.  xiL  with 
Virgil,  Xa.  ilL— r. 

9  AtuueUaut.y^'ms  personage  confltitnted  one  of  the 
aofajects  of  controversy  betwixt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  who 
disputed  whether  the  Anaxilaos  mentioned  by  Paosa. 
Idas  is  tlM  Anaxilaus  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Bentiey,  I  think,  proves  beyond  the  poesibUlty  of  dla. 
pote,  tliat  the  three  writers  above  mentioned  spoke  of 


tile  to  the  Zandeans.  went  to  the  Samians,  per- 
suading them  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  turn  aside  from  Calacte,  where  they  were 
bound,  and  possess  themselves  of  Zanele,  now 
deserted  hj  its  inhabitants.  The  Samians  fol- 
lowed his  advice;  upon  which  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  city,  the  Zandeans  called  to  their 
assistance  Hippocrates  their  ally,  prince  of 
Gela. ' '  He  came  with  an  army  as  desired,  but 
he  put  in  irons  Scythes  the  Zandean  prince, 
ahready  deprived  of  his  dty,  together  with  his 
brother  Pythogenis,  and  sent  him  to  Inycus." 
The  rest  of  the  Zandeans  he  betrayed  to  the 
Samians,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  between  them 
at  a  previous  interview.     These  terms  were, 


the  same  person,  and  that  the  only  difference  was  with 
respect  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  live.— 7'. 
10  Ithegium,y-ww  caUed  Reggio.  Its  particular 
situation  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  : 

OppoiitanqM  potam  eantta  ZancleU  nu 

lagradltar  Rhc^on. 

Its  name  was  taken  mr«  r«v  fvywM,  becanae  in  this 
place,  by  some  mmvulsive  operation  of  nature,  Sicily  was 
anciently  supposed  to  have  been  torn  from  Italy,  litis 
Incident  is  mentioned  by  almost  all  the  Latin  poets  and 
philosophers.  The  best  description  in  verse  of  this  phe 
nomenon,  is  that  of  Virgu : 

ta  oobtuIm  nifw. 


Hae  Iocs,  tl  q 

(Taatsm  »vi  lenfftaqiia  ndtt  n 

Dbdlolm  ftnint,  «ic.  JKu.  ui. « i «. 

Plioy,  Strabo,  and  others  afllrm,  that  the  strata  in  the 
corresponding  and  opposite  sides  of  the  straitare  minutely 
similar.  The  same  thing,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  isreported  of  England  and  France,  and  the  oppo. 
site  roeks  of  Dover  and  Boulogne.  The  curious  reader 
wiU  find  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Rhe- 
gium  in  D*Onille'»  Sicula,  page  560,  where  is  also  en 
graved  an  andent  marble  found  at  Rhegium.  We  learn 
tttm  Strabo,  that  the  deities  principally  worshipped  hers 
were  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
eminent  for  works  in  marble.— r. 

11  Gela.>-I  inform  the  reader  once  for  all,  that  my  in. 
tdllgenoe  concerning  the  Sicilian  cities  is  derived  prin- 
dpally  from  the  Interesting  work  of  D'OrvUle. 

Gela  was  ancientiy  a  considerable  dty,  and  situated 
near  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  of  tlie  qualities  of 
which,  Ovid  thus  speaks : 

Pmtcrit  at  CyuicB  at  taattm  Icnl*  Anapl, 
El  M  *orUeibu  nan  adcvndt  Gda. 
Virgil  calls  it  immanis : 

Immanliqnc  Gala  flnvil  cagfiem  ina  dicta.  • 

It  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  in 
coi^anction  ;  but  whether  the  epithet  timnaatft  is  applied 
by  Virgil  as  descriptive  of  its  greatness,  may  fairly  be 
disputed ;  D*Orville  considers  it  as  synonymous  with 
eruddi$,  fffsra^  ^e.  or  else,  as  he  afterwards  adds,  from 
its  situation,  ad  amnem  vorticosnm  et  immanem.  The 
symbol  of  this  dty  on  the  Sicilian  coina  was  a  mtnotanr. 
Its  modem  name  is  Terra  Nova.— r. 
t  12  /ayetft.>-I  find  no  mention  of  Inyeusin  D'OrvUle, 
but  Hesydiius  has  the  expression  lavutm  mn :  who  adds 
that  Inycua  waa  aadently  ftmoui  for  its  wine.— 7. 
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that  Hippocrates  should  have  half  of  the  booty, 
and  the  slaves  found  in  the  place,  with  every 
thing  which  was  without  the  city.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Zancleans  he  put  in  chains,  and 
treated  them  as  slaves,  selecting  three  hundred 
of  the  more  distinguished  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  Satoians,  who  neverthd^ess  spwred  thdr 
lives. 

XXIV.  Scythes,  the  Zandean  prince,  es- 
caped from  liiycus  to  Himeia,'  from  thence  he 
crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  presented  himself 
before  Darius.  Of  all  who  had  yet  come  to 
him  from  Greece,  Darius  thought  this  man  the 
most  just ;  for  having  obtained  the  king's  per> 
mission  to  go  to  Sicily,  he  again  returned  to 
•  the  Persian  court,  where  he  happUy  passed  the 
remainder  of  a  very  long  life. 

XXV.  The  Samians,  delivered  fiwn  the 
power  of  the  Medes,  thus  possessed  them- 
selves, without  any  trouble,  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Zande.  After  the  sea  fight,  of  which 
Miletus  was  the  object,  the  Phenidans  were 
ordered  by  the  Persians  to  replace  £aces  in 
Samos,  as  a  marlc  of  their  regaj^,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  services.  Of  this  dty  alone,  of  all 
those  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  the 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  not  burned, 
as  a  compensatioil  for  its  desertion  of  the  allies. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus,  the  Perdana 
made  themsdves  masters  of  Caria,  some  of  its 
dties  being  taken  by  force,  whilst  others  sur- 
rendered. 

XXVI.  HistiiBUS  the  Milerian,  from  his 
station  at  Byzantium,  was  intercepting  the 
Ionian  vessels  of  burden  in  their  way  from 
the  Euxine,  when  Word  was  brought  him  of 
the  fate  of  Miletus ;  he  immediately  confided 
to  Bisdtes,  son  of  ApoUophanes  of  Abydos,  the 
affairs  of  the  HeUespont,  and  departed  with 
Bome  Lesbians  for  Chios.  The  detachment  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Chios  was  assigned  re- 
fused to  admit  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  gave  them  battle,  at  a  place  in  the  territories 
of  Chios,  called  Cceloe,"  and  killed  a  great  num- 


ber. The  residue  of  the  Chiana,  not  yet  re- 
covered firom  the  shodc  they  had  smtBiiied  ia 
the  former  naval  combat,  he  easily  sniidiied,  ad. 
vandng  for  this  purpose  with  his  Ijesbiaiia  fnm 
Poliehna,'  of  which  he  had  obtained  poa9essu& 
XXVIL  It  generally  happens  wlieD  a  ea. 
lainity  is  impending  over  any  dty  or  natiofi,  it 
is  preceded  by  some  prodigies.*  Bcsfore  tfefs 
misfortune  of  the  Chiana,  some  extrndsarv 
inddents  had  occurred: — Of  a  band  of  one  hur.. 
dred  youths*  whom  they  sent  to  Dei^hi,  nmetT- 


3  PoU€hna.y-The  Lathi  venkms  raider  the  GoA 
word  nfjxm,  m  vnall  town ;  but  Wiwrw-llng  sad  Imf- 
chor  WW  botli  of  opinton,  flat  tt  ii  ttw  vmpw  — erf» 
town  in  the  lafand  of  Cbkm. 

4  Prodigim.-}-Sw  VirgU*a  bemttful  e^inrfA.  w%mt 
be  IntrodnGM  the  prodigies  preceding'  thiB  mtmBaataa 
of  Cmv: 


1  HifiitfraD— Hlroerawas  a  Grecian  dty,  built,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  by  the  Zandeana.  It  wae  anciently  fa- 
mona  for  Its  baths.  It  flourished  for  a  long  time,  till  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Carthaglniana.  There 
are  two  rivers  of  this  name,  which  has  occasioned  some 
perplexity  to  the  geographers  in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  dty  here  mentioned.  It  certainly 
emptied  itself  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  modem  name 
Is  TerminL  I  should  not  omit  mentioning  that  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  lyric  poet  Stesichorus.— r. 

'  Eg  Ke(AM#«. 


Qoom  eapat  obKoim  nitidmn  fcrrajilBC  texM, 
ImplaqM  aimaai  dmnannrt  MeenlK  nocSMB  i  Ac. 

CoDBolt  all  tiie  whole  history  of  andeat  i.^ 

as  it  appeared  in  the  belief  of  prodigies,  mdndnidj  &^ 
enssed  by  Warborton,  in  his  Critical  and  PfaflosopfaM 
Imiuiry  Into  the  canaes  of  Frodigiea  and  Mncics. 

Julius  Obseqoens  eollected  the  prodigtee  Mipyuied  t» 
hare  appeared  within  the  Roman  empire,  from  iai  feit 
fonndation  to  the  year  74£. 

Our  Shalopeare  has  made  an  admlraUe  me  of  h^sa 
superstition,  with  regard  to  prodigies.  In  maByof  hs 
plays,  but  partienlarly  in  Bfaebeth : 

Thou  Mot  the  Iimvwh  m  tnmblad  vIOi  mmB\  met, 
ThtwtenliJsbloedrttaffe:  l^*  tbc  clock  Ito  d«r. 
And  9«  dnk  tasht  HzaiWlM  Om  tnacOtaw  laiBV ! 
Xi  U  nl^tt  pRdominaaoi,  or  the  day^  iltta^ 
Thai  darkiMH  doM  Um  ftm  gTMitla  tetaab, 

WhenllTliwU^t^MmldUHU? 

However  a  raorslist  and  divlu  may  be  ln«>liaed  to  it. 
probate  the  spirit  of  Mr  Gibbon,  with  w^hicli  hefwaru 
rally  seems  influenced  when  speaking  of  rvligioB,  mi 
of  Christianity  in  particular,  what  he  aaya«n  the  nljMC 
of  prodigies  from  its  great  good  sense,  and  appficiti«i« 
the  sul^ect  in  question,  I  may  intrudoee  withoiat  ip» 
logy. 

•*  The  philoeoplier,  who  with  calm  suspicion  « i  siiiian 
the  dreams  and  omens,  the  mizaelea  and  proOsiea  of  pfv- 
fane  and  eren  of  ecdesiastical  hiatovy,  will  pnbs^? 
oondude,  that  if  the  eyes  of  Uie  spertatora  hasnvm^ 
times  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understnndiiig  of  O; 
readers  has  much  more  frequenfly  been  insulted  by  irtem. 
Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  an^dent,  which  seew 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  has  W«b 
rashly  ascribed  to  the  Immediate  action  of  the  deity,  ind 
the  astonished  fancy  of  ttie  muHitude  has  aoBReCiBa 
given  shape,  colour,  language,  and  motioa  to  the  fleet- 
Ing  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.** 

The  quioquid  Or»da  mendax  andet  in  liistaria,  m 
plied  by  the  Roman  satirist  to  the  Greek  hlatoria»»  In- 
takes more  of  Insolence  thanjusttce;  pcrin^  IK  h^mtt 
very  extoivagantto  afflrm,  that  there  ana  non  pa«d%ls 
In  Ury,  than  hi  aU  the  Greek  UstorianatorBtiMr.^r 

5  One  kundred  yi)ii«*.>^5eo  VoySg*  #s  j* — 

charsis,  vol.  IL  44& 
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ciglit  perished  by  some  ijifectioiis  disorder;  two 
alone  returned.  Not  long  also  before  the  great 
sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  huilduig  fell  in  upon 
some  boys  at  school,  so  that  of  one  hundred 
and  tvrenty  children,  one  only  escaped :  these 
warnings  wero  sent  them  by  the  deity,  for  soon 
after  happoied  the  fig^  at  sea,  which  brought 
their  dty  to  so  low  a  condition.  At  this  period 
Histisus  appeared  with  the  Lesbians,  and 
easily  Tanquished  a  pe<^le  already  eihansted. 
XXVIIL  UistiKQs  proceeded  from  hence 
on  an  expedition  agpainst  Thasus,"  followed  by 
a  numerons  body  of  lonians  and  ^oliaas. 
Whilst  he  was  before  this  place  he  learned  that 
the  Phenidans,  leaving  Miletus,  were  advanc- 
ing  against  the  rest  of  Ionia.  He  without  de- 
lay raised  the  siege  of  Thasos,  and  with  his 
whole  army  passed  over  to  Lesbos;  firom 
hence,  alarmed  by  the  want  of  necessaries,  he 
crossed  to  the  opposite  continent,  intending  to 
possess  himself  of  the  com  which  grew  in 
Atameum,*  and  in  the  province  of  Caicus,  be- 
longing to  the  Mysians,  Harpagus,  a  Persian, 
was  aoddentally  on  this  station,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army :  a  battle  ensued  by  land,  in 
which  Histiieus  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  slain. 

XXIX.  The  capture  of  Histiaeus  was  thus 
effected : — the  ei^gagement  took  place  at  Male- 
na,  in  the  district  of  Atamis,  and  the  Greeks 
made  an  obstinate  stand  against  the  Persians, 
till  the  cavalry  pouring  in  among  them,  they 
ivere  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  Hls- 
tiaeus  had  oonoeived  the  idea  that  the  king 
would  pardon  his  revolt ;  and  the  desire  of  life 
so  far  prevailed,  that  during  the  pursuit,  when  a 
Persian  soldier  overtook  and  had  raised  his  sword 
to  kill  ham,  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  that  he  was  Histianis  the  Milesian. 

XXX.  I  am  indined  to  believe^  that  if  he 

6  Tfta»M>-ThlBWU  a  little  Uanl  ia  Ue  JBgma, 
on  tiM  nmdaii  ooMt^  so  csDed  iron  Thasos,  mo  of 
Agmmar ;  it  vna  aaeientlf  Amoiis  for  to  wine.— 6e« 
Vbr«il,  €toorg.  iL  91 


7  Aimmeumy-ymB  rery  fertile  in  corn,  sad  peopled 
from  the  isle  of  Chioa^  near  which  it  was. 

a  I  am  indmei  Ic  Mieve.^Vaiaauer  remarks  on  this 
passage,  that  hnmaoity  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
qualities  of  Darios.  The  instances  of  Ills  forgiylng  tSp 
riona  indlTlduals  and  nations,  against  whom  he  had  the 
Jostest  reason  to  be  incensed,  are  almost  without  number. 
In  tiie  case  of  Hlstisous,  It  should  however  be  remember. 
cd,  that  Us  interposition  in  preserving  tiie  bridge  of  boats 
over  tiie  Danube,  preserved  the  perscm  and  army  of  Da- 
jriasBu  But,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  abeolnte  monarch  is  never 
ImpiiGitly  to  be  trusted,  but,  Uke  a  wfld  beast,  is  liable. 


had  been  carried  alive  to  the  presence  of  Darius, 
his  life  would  have  been  spared  and  his  fiuilts 
forgiven.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  aa  all  pos- 
sibility of  his  obtaining  a  second  time  any  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  Artaphemes  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had  taken  him, 
onicified*  their  prisoner  on  their  return  to  8ar« 
dis.  The  head  Aey  put  in  salt,  and  sent  to 
Darius  at  Susa  t  Darius,  on  hearing  this,  re- 
buked them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  for  not 
conducting  their  prisoner  alrra  to  his  presence- 
He  directed  the  head  to  be  washed,  and  hon- 
ourably interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  who  had 
deserved  well  of  him  and  of  Persia.  Such  was 
the  fiite  of  Histiffius. 

XXXI.  The  Persian  forces  wintered  near 
Miletus,  with  the  view  of  renewing  hostilities 
early  in  the  spring ;  they  accordingly,  and  with- 
out difficulty,  took  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos,  contiguous  to  the  continent  At  each  of 
these  islands,  as  they  foU  into  their  hands,  they 
in  this  manner  inclosed  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
were  in  a  net : — taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
they  advanced  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and 
thus  chasing  the  inhabitants,  swept  the  whole 
island  to  the  south.  They  also  made  theao- 
selves  masters  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  they  did  not  sweep  them  in  the  same 
manner,  which  indeed  was  not  practicable. 

XXXII.  The  threats  of  the  Persian  gen. 
erals,  when  first  opposed  to  the  lonians,  wera 
folly  put  in  escecution :  as  soon  as  they  possess- 
ed their  citiea,  they  aaade  eunuchs  of  tiieir  most 
beautiful  youths,  who  were  selected  fOr  this 
purpose^  The  lovelisst  of  their  maidens  they 
sent  to  the  king ;  and  they  burned  the  cities 
with  their  temples.  The  lonians  were  thus  a 
third  time  reduced  to  servitude,  once  by  the 
Lydians  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

XXXIIL  From  Ionia  the  fleet  advaaced 
and  reigularly  subdued  aU  the  places  to  the  leflt 
of  the  Hellespont ;  those  on  the  right  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  the  Persian  forces  on 

however  tamed  and  tnvtable  In  general,to  sudden  flti  of 
destructive  fury.  Of  this  natoreis  the  detestable  iaefere. 
laced  of  Darius  faimscAf ,  in  the  84th  dwp.  of  book  the 
4th  ;  a  piece  of  eraelty  aggravated  by  a  cool  and  deep 
dissimulation  beforehand,  which  raised  fslse  hopes,  and 
renders  the  comparison  stfll  more  dosely  appIirabie..-7. 
9  Cruei/led.y-Tho  moderns  are  by  no  means  agreed 
about  tiie  particular  manner  in  wfaicfa  the  punishment  at 
tlie  cross  was  Infficted.  With  respect  to  our  Sstviour  the 
Gospel  informs  us,  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet  TUs  mode  of  puniahmeot  was  oer- 
talnly  abolished  by  Constantine,  but  prevailed  to  Us 
time  amongst  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Peraiaas,  and 
Greeks.— 7. 
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the  continent  The  European  side  of  the 
Hellespont  contains  the  Chersonese  (in  which 
are  a  number  of  cities,)  Perinthus,  many 
Thradan  forU,  Selybria,  and  Byzantium.  The 
Byzantians  and  the  Chalcedonians,  on  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  coast,  did  not  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Phenidan  fleet,  but  forsaking 
their  country,  retired  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  Euzine,  where  they  built  the  city  Mesam- 
bria.  The  cities  thus  forsaken  were  burnt 
by  the  Pheiiidans,  who  afterwards  advanced 
against  Prceconnesus  and  Artace ;  to  these  also 
they  set  fire,  and  returned  to  the  Chersonese, 
to  destroy  those  places  from  which  in  their  for. 
mer  progress  they  had  turned  aside.  They  left 
Cyzicus  unmolested,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  fleet, 
had  submitted  to  the  king,  through  the  media- 
tion of  CEbams,  governor  of  Dascylium,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus;  but,  except  Cardia,  the 
Phenicians  reduced  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Chersonese. 

.  XXXiy.  Before  this  period,  all  these 
places  were  in  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cimon,  and  grandson  of  Stesagoras.  This  so- 
vereignty  had  originated  with  Miltiades  the  son 
of  Cypselus,  in  this  manner: — This  part  of 
the  Chersonese  was  possessed  by  the  Thradan 
Dolond,'  who  being  involved  in  a  troublesome 
contest  with  the  Absinthians,  sent  their  lead- 
ers  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  Pythian  in  her  answer  re- 
commended them  to  encourage  that  man  to 
found  a  colony  amongst  them,  who,  on  theii 
leaving  the  temples,  should  first  of  all  offer 
them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  Dolond  re- 
turning  by  the  Sacred  Way,*  passed  through 
Phods  and  Boeotia;  not  being  invited  by 
dther  of  these  people,  they  tiuned  aside  to 
Athens. ' 

XXXy.  At  this  period  the  supreme  autho- 


1  Dohnci.y-So  called  from  Doloacaa,  a  son  of  Saturn. 

S  Sacred  H^oy.]— There  was  a  Terj  celebrated  **  Sacred 
Way,"  wMch  led  from  Athena  to  Elensu,  but  this  oonld 
not  be  the  one  intended  in  this  place ;  it  was  probably 
that  by  which  the  Athenians  accompanied  .the  sacred 
pomp  to  DeiphL-^Wesieling. 

Tlie  deputations  which  were  repeatedly  sent  from  the 
diflbrent  states  and  dtiea  of  Oreeoe  to  the  orade  at  Del- 
phi, bore  in  many  instancflw  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
modem  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahometans,  to  the  tomb  of 
their  prophet  at  Mecca. 

There  was  a  "  Ma  Sacra**  leading  tnm.  Rome,  which 
took  ItB  name  fntm  the  solemn  union  which  with  the 
attendant  oeremunies  here  took  place  betwixt  Romulus 
and  TIatins,  prince  of  the  Sabines.— 7. 


rity  of  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  Pisistntis  j' 
but  an  important  influence  was  also  poasessed  bj 
Miltiades.  He  was  of  a  family  wbidi  wakt- 
tained  four  horses*  for  the  Olympic  games,  sat 
was  descended  from  J&acus  and  j£gina.  h 
more  modem  times  it  became  Athenian,  hoBf 
first  established  at  Athens  by  Piiilseus  the  sos 
of  Ajax.  This  Miltiadea,  as  he  sat;  bdan 
the  door  of  his  bouse,*  perceived  the  Doloca 
passing  by ;  and  as  by  their  dress  and  spesi 
they  appeared  to  be  foreigners,  he  called  to 
them  ;  on  their  approach  he  offered  diem  tfe 
use  of  his  house,  and  the  rites  of  hospitalhj. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and  beii^  hospi- 
tably treated  by  him,  tiiey  revealed  to  him  all 
the  will  of  the  orade,  with  which  they  enCneac- 
ed  his  compliance.  Miltiades  was  much  die- 
posed  to  listen  to  them,  being  weary  of  tk 
tyranny  of  PisistiBtus,  and  desirous  to  cbai^ 


3  Pirittrahu."}^!  have  nukde  several  remarks  oa  Ft 
sistratus,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  ;  but  1  »>> 
glected  to  mention  that  AthensBUS  ranks  hiai  amoEftf 
those  ancients  who  were  celebrated  for  roMwtiiyvriBS. 
ble  libraries.  "  Larensius,'*  buts  AthensBiM,  *«ind  man 
books  than  any  of  those  ancients  who  wtere  ftekhinwl 
for  their  librariee ;  sndi  as  Polycrates  of  Sanwa,  FWi- 
tratus  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Endid  tibe  fithfim.  Kw 
oocrates  of  Cyprus,  flie  kings  of  Pefgamna,  EnipadB 
the  poet,  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  TheophraBtas,  y<^ 
lens,  who  possessed  the  libraries  of  the  two  H-t  rts— ^. 
and  whose  descendants  sold  them  to  ftokmy  VtSlmitl 
phus." 

The  curious  intelligence  which  this  citation  oosMaaE*. 
cafces,  affords  an  excellent  spedxnen  of  tfae  amimcawTrt 
and  information  to  be  gained  by  the  povaal  of  At!»- 
nsBus.— 7. 

4  Four  Aorwt.}— The  first  person,  areorfing  to  VifyS, 
who  drove  with  four  horses,  was  Ericthoniua : 

Prlniu  firicUi«n2in  c«n«  •«  qvataor  nuM 
Juogcra  cqoM,  npidiBqa*  niUt  Itttlrtarg  victor. 


Of  the  passage  **  He  maintained  four  faoraea,**  M .  Lar- 
cher  remarks,  "thatitisasmuchaa  tosayke  was  very 
rich,  for  Attica  being  a  barren  soil,  and  little  ateyted  t« 
pasturage,  the  keeping  of  hones  was  neoessaxily  expea- 
slve." 

In  tills  kind  of  chariot-noe  Uie  four  honce  were 
ranged  abreast ;  the  two  in  the  middle  were  hamsarf 
to  the  yoke,  the  two  side  horaea  were  faatraed  by  thrir 
traces  to  the  yoke,  or  to  some  other  part  of  Ike  cha- 
riot^^M  Wesi*M  tH9$eHat¥m  oa  tk»  Oigfwpic  Gosa 

— r. 

5  Before  the  door  of  hie  Aotwe.  3— Abraham  and  Lot 
were  sitting  before  the  doors  of  thdr  hoases,  when  thrr 
were  accosted  by  the  angels  of  Ood.  Modem  tra^'efiors 
to  the  east  remark,  that  all  the  better  hooaea  hav«  por 
ches  or  gate- ways,  where  the  master  of  the  &mSly  re- 
ceives visits,  and  sits  to  transact  busineaa.  There  is  a 
passage  to  the  present  purpose  in  Chandler^  Trarels  ia 
Aria- Minor;—'*  At  ten  minutes  after  ten  in  tlw»morei^, 
we  had  in  view  several  fine  bays,  and  a  plain  ftai!  of 
booths,  with  the  Turcomans  sitting  fly  the  doore,  under 
sheds  resembling  porticoes,  or  by  shady  treea»**  &&— r. 
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his  situation :  he  immediately  went  to  Delphi, 
to  consult  the  oracle  whether  he  should  do  what 
the  Dolonci  required. 

XXXVI.  Thus,  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  had  formerly  at  the  Olympic  games  been 
victorious  in  the  contest  of  the  chariots  drawn 
by  four  horses,  accompanied  the  Dolonci :  he 
took  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  willing  to 
go  with  him,  and  arriving  on  the  spot,  was  by 
those  who  had  invited  him,  elected  their  prince. 
His  first  care  was  to  fortify  the  isthmus  of  the 
Chersonese,  from  the  city  Cardia*  as  &r  as 
Pactya,  to  prevent  any  hostile  incursions  on 
the  part  of  the  Absinthians.  At  this  point  the 
length  of  the  isthmus  is  thirty-six  furlongs: 
the  extreme  length  of  the  Chersonese,  including 
the  isthmus,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  fur- 
longs. 

XXXVII.  Miltiades  blockading  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chersonese,  and  thus  keeping  out 
the  Absinthians,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  people  of  Lampsacus ;  but  they  by  an  am- 
buscade made  him  their  prisoner.  Intelligence 
of  this  event  being  communicated  to  Croesus 
the  Lydian,  who  held  Miltiades  in  great  esteem, 
he  sent  to  the  Lampsacenes,  requiring  them  to 
set  him  at  liberty;  threatening  on  their  refusal 
to  destroy  them  like  pines.'  They  deliberated 
among  themselves  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  menace  from  Croesus,*  which  greatly  per- 
plexed  them :  at  length  one  of  their  elders  ex- 
plained it,  by  informing  them,  that  of  all  the 
trees  the  pine  was  the  only  one  which,  once 
being  cut  down,  shot  out  no  more  ofT-sets,  but 
totally  perished.  Intimidated  by  this  threat  of 
Croesus,  the  Lampsacenes  dismissed  Miltiades. 


6  Cardia.'y-'TldB  place  was  so  named  from  its  resem. 
blance  to  a  heart.— T. 

7  Lfke pines.'}-'FTom  the  time  of  Herodotns  tiiis  ex- 
pression  paBS4»d  into  a  prorerfo,  denoting  a  final  destruc 
tion,  without  any  possibility  of  flourishing  again. 

In  nothing  wAs  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  our 
Bentley  more  apparent,  than  in  his  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  drawn 
from  this  expression  of  Herodotus.— See  his  Disserta- 
tion, last  edit  128.  **  A  strange  piece  of  stupidity  in  our 
letter-monger  (I  dte  Bentley's  wwds)  or  else  contempt 
of  his  readers,  to  pretend  to  assume  the  garb  and  person 
of  Phalaris,  and  yet  knowingly  to  put  words  into  his 
mouth,  not  heard  of  till  a  whole  century  after  him.  What 
is  hefe  individually  ascribed  to  the  pine-tree.  Is  applicable 
to  other  trees ;  such  as  the  fir,  the  palm,  the  cedar,  the 
cypress,  &c  which  all  perish  by  lopping.'*— r. 

9  CrosfftM.]— By  this  menace  of  Croesus,  we  may  rea. 
eonably  infer,  that  he  was  advanced  from  Us  captive  and 
dependant  state  to  some  office  of  trust  and  authority. 
His  name  occars  no  more  In  tiie  history  of  Herodotus; 


XXXVIII.  Militades  thus  escaped  through 
the  interposition  of  Croesus ;  but  dying  after, 
wards  without  issue,  he  left  his  au^ority  and 
wealth  to  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  his  uterine 
brother.  Upon  his  death  he  vrtis  honoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  with  the 
marks  of  esteem  usually  paid  to  the  founder  of 
a  place;  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises 
were  periodically  observed  in  his  honour,  in 
which  none  of  the  Lampsacenes  are  permitted 
to  contend.  It  afterwards  happened,  that 
during  a  war  with  the  people  of  Lampsacus, 
Stesc^ras  also  died,  and  without  children :  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  whilst  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  per- 
son who  inflicted  the  wound  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter,  but  proved  in  effect  a  most  determined 
enemy.* 

X  X  XIX.  After  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  as 
above  described,  the  Pisistratidae  despatched  in 
a  trireme,  Miltiades,  another  son  of  Cimon, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stesagoras,  to  take 
the  government  of  the  Chersonese.  Whilst  he 
was  at  Athens  they  had  treated  him  with  much 
kindness,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Cimon ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place.  Miltiades,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  in  the  Chersonese,  kept  himself  at 
home,  as  if  in  sorrow'*  for  his  brother :  which 


9  Determined  enetny.y-l  cannot  better  introduce, 
than  in  the  midst  of  a  digression  like  the  present,  the 
opinion  which  SwUt  entertained  of  Herodotus.  It  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  it  proves  that 
Sxiritt  had  perused  the  Greek  historian  with  particular 
attention.  It  exhibits  no  mean  example  of  his  critical 
sagacity,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen  in  being  of 
his  skill  in  Latinity.— It  Is  preserved  In  Winchester  ooL 
lege,  in  the  first  leaf  of  Stevens's  edition  of  Herodotus ; 
and  to  add  to  its  value,  is  in  Swift's  own  hand- writing. 

JudMmm  dt  Btrodolo  fort  lorngmm.  temput  rtttete. 

**  Ctemas  mendacissimus  Herodotum  mendadorum  ar. 
gnit  j  exceptis  paudssimis  (utmea  fert  sententla)  omni 
modo  excusandum  ^  cssterum  diverticulis  abundans  hio 
pater  historicorum  filum  narrationls  ad  tiedium  abrura|rft, 
undo  oritur,  ut  par  est  l^^tibus,  confudo  et  exinde 
oblivio.— Quin  et  forsan  ipeas  narrationes  drcnrastantils 
nimium  pro  re  acatent— Quod  ad  csstera  hnnc  scrip, 
torem  inter  apprime  landandoe  censeo  neque  Grads 
neque  Barbaris  plus  aequo  fiiventem  aut  iniquum— in 
orationibus  fere  brevem,  simplioem,  nee  nimis  frequen. 
tem.— Neque  abeunt  dogmata  e  quibna  eruditns  lector 
prudentiam  tarn  moralem  quam  dvilem  hanrire  potuerit  * 

-r. 

In  oppodtlon  to  what  I  have  here  intimated  oonoem- 
ing  the  learning  of  Swift,  I  find,  in  a  posthumous  work 
of  Dr  JorUn,  these  strong  expressions.— As  to  the  know, 
ledge  which  Swift  is  said  to  have  acquired  of  the  learned 
languages— Crow  erecfo,  hodie  mAt/."— To  such  respect- 
able  and  high  authority  I  wilUngly  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion. 
lOAt  i/intorraw.y-'Thia  passage  has  greatly  perplexed 
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being  known,  all  the  principBl  penons  of  the 
Cheraoneie  aaiemUed  from  the  different  dtief, 
and  coming  in  one  common  public  piocesaion, 
■8  if  to  condole  with  him,  he  put  them  in 
cfaains ;  after  which  he  secured  the  poweBsion 
of  the  CheiBoueae,  maintaining  a  body  of  five 
hundred  guarda. — He  then  married  Hegeaipyle, 
daughter  of  Oloras  king  of  Thrace. 

XL.  The  son  of  Cimon  had  not  been  long 
iQ  the  Cheraonese,  before  he  was  involved  in 
difficulties  far  heavier  than  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  authority  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  fh>m  the  power  of  the 
Scythians.  The  Scythian  Nomades  being  in.- 
censed  against  Darius,  assembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  Chersonese.  Miltiades, 
not  venturing  to  make  a  stand  against  them, 
fled  at  their  approach ;  when  they  retired,  the 
Polonci,  after  an  Interval  of  three  years,  re- 
stored him« 

XL  I.  The  same  MUtiades,  on  being  inform- 
ed  that  the  Phenicians  were  arrived  oflf  Tene- 
dos,  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  property,  and 
sailed  for  Athens.     He  went  on  board  at  Car- 
dia»  crossed  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  passing 
the   Chersonese,  he  himself^  with  four  of  his 
vessels,  eluded  the  Phenician  fleet,  and  escaped 
to  Imbros ;'  the  fifth  was  pursued  and  taken  by 
the  enemy,  it  was  commanded  by  MetiochuS) 
the  eldest  son  of  Miltiades,  not  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Olorus,  but  by  some  other  female.     The 
Phenicians,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  conducted  him  to  the  king,  expect- 
ing some  considerable  mark  of  favour;  for  his 
father  Miltiades  had  formerly  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  lonians  to  accede  to  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians,  who  wished  them  to  break 
down  their  bridge  of  boats,  and  return  home. 
Darius,  however,  so  far  from  treating  Metio- 
chus  with  severity,  showed  him  the  greatest 
kindness ;  he  gave  him  a  house,  with  some  pro- 
all  the  coRunentstors.     It  ig  certain  that  the  word 
wirifMrnt  as  R  now  stands  In  the  text,  is  wrong,  but  It 
is  by  no  me«tts  clear  what  tt  ongrht  to  be;  Valraaer 
wishes  to  read  in  n»A«r,  which  seems  rery  satisfactory 
in  itself,  and  best  agrees  with  the  context,  where  it  U 
said  the  great  men  went  to  condole  with  hioi  (n/AAwi^ 
HffMt.)      Wesseltng  is  incUned  to  read  trm^M, 
as  if  to  bury  him :  Larcher,  differing  from  all  these  read, 
ings,  renden  it  '*  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  his 
memory ;"  which  seems  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
<ostify,  and  to  rest  only  on  the  far-fetched  idea,  that 
during  the  time  of  mourning  people eonilned  themselves 
to  their  apartments.— 7. 

1  /mftro*.]— This  was  an  idand  of  the  i^ean,  betwixt 
Lemnos  and  the  Thradan  Chersonese,  it  was  anciently 
fuMma  for  producing  a  prodigious  number  of  hares—r. 


perty,  and  married  hija  to  m  woomb  of  Piensi: 
their  oflbpring  are  eonaideited  as  Pttraaaa. 

XLIL  Miltiades  leaviag  ImfaKM.  pnoeeded 
to  Athens  :  the  Persians  executed  thk  yesrso 
fitfther  hostilities  against  the  loraeiie,  but  eoa. 
trived  for  them,  many  useful  regidatioBs.  Ax- 
taphemes,  governor  of  Serdia,  aaaemUed  ik 
deputies  of  the  diflfereBft  dties^  lequiriag  lbe« 
to  enter  into  treaty  for  the  mutual  obauiaact 
of  justice  with  respect  to  each  otlier«  and  far 
the  prevention  of  reeipfoeal  deinedatioo  sal 
violence.  His  next  step  waa  to  divide  ail  tbt 
Ionian  districts  into  parasangs  (the  Pcebbi 
name  for  a  measure  of  thirty  f  urloi^)  by  wUdk 
he  ascertained  the  tributes  they  were  sevndK 
to  pay.  This  distribution  of  Arti^iheraes  ha 
continued,  with'vcry  little  variatioa,  to  theprs. 
sent  period,  and  waa  certainly  aa  ordiaaaer 
which  tended  to  establish  the  geueral  trsaqtaL 
lity. 

XLIII.  At  the  oommenoeaient  of  the 
spring,  the  king  sent  Mardoniua  to  sapencde 
the  other  commanders :  he  was  the  son  of  Go- 
bryas,  a  very  young  man,  and  had  recently  nar- 
ried  Artezostra,  a  daughter  of  Dariii*^  Be  ac- 
cordingly appeared  on  the  coast  ready  to  en- 
bark,  with  a  considerable  body  of  laad  iMd  sa 
forces :  arriving  at  Cilieia,  he  went  huaaelf  « 
board,  taking  under  his  oommand  the  rest  of 
the  fleet :  the  land  army  he  sent  forward  to 
the  Hellespont,  under  the  directioR  of  tbcff 
different  officers.  Mardoniua  pa  need  by  Asia, 
and  came  to  Ionia,  whoe  an  incident  hapncard 
which  will  hardly  obtain  credit  with  those 
Greeks  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  Hmt  Ola. 
nes,  in  the  assembly  of  the  seven  oonspkattm, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  popular  govern. 
ment  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  Per. 
sia: — for  Mardoniua,  removing  the  Iodbb 
princes  from  their  station,  every  where  estab- 
lished a  democracy.  He  then  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  where  coUectiag  a  na»- 
erous  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  he  passed 
them  over  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Europe,  towards  Eretmaod 
Athens. 

XLIV.  These  two  cities  were  the  avowed 
object  of  his  expedition,  but  he  really  intend- 
ed  to  reduce  as  many  of  the  Greek  cities  as  ha 
possibly  could.  By  sea  he  subdued  the  Tha- 
sians,  who  attempted  no  resistance ;  by  knd 
his  army  reduced  all  those  Macedonians  who 
were  more  remote :  the  Maoedoniana  on  this 
side  bad  been  reduced  before.  Leaving  Tha- 
sos,  he  coasted  by  the  opposite  continent  as  far 
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as  Acanthoa ;  from  Acanthus,  passing  onwards, 
he  endeavoured  to  double  mount  Athos ;  but 
at  this  juncture  a  tempestuous  wind  arose  from 
the  north,  which  pressing  hard  upon  the  fleet, 
drove  a  great  number  of  ships  against  mount 
Athos.  He  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have 
lost  three  hundred  vessels,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  :  of  these  numbers  were 
destroyed  by  the  sea-monsters,  which  abound 
off  the  coast  near  Athos,  oth^s  were  dashed  on 
the  rocks,  some  lost  their  lives  from  their  ina* 
bility  to  swim,  and  many  perished  by  the  cold. 

XLV.  Whilst  Mardonius  with  his  land 
forces  war  encamped  in  Macedonia,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  Brygi*  of  Thrace, 
who  killed  many  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardonius  himself.  They  did  not,  however, 
fmally  elude  the  power  of  the  Persians,  for 
Mardonius  would  not  leave  that  region  till  he 
bad  effectually  reduced  them  under  bis  power. 
After  this  event  he  led  back  his  army,  which 
had  suffered  much  from  the  Brygi,  but  still 
more  by  the  tempest  off  Athos ;'  his  return, 
therefore,  to  Asia,  was  far  frY)m  being  glo- 
rious. 

XL  VI.  In  the  following  year  Darius,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  from  their  neighbours, 


2  BrygLySeo  book  viL  chap.  73,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  these  Brygi  were  the  Phrygians.— See  also  Valc> 
naerV  note  on  this  word.— TT 

3  Athot.y-*'  We  enbarlced  at  Lenmos,  and  landed  at 
Monte  Santo,  aait  iscalliHl  by  the  Europeans;  it  is  the 
ancient  Meant  Athos  in  Macedonia,  now  called  both  by 
Greeks  and  Toxics  Hagkm  Oros,  the  Holy  Monntain,  by 
rrason  that  there  are  so  many  oasrentB  on  It,  to  whidi 
the  whole  monntain  belonfa  It  is  a  promontory  whidi 
eatends  almost  directly  from  north  to  south,  being  Join, 
ed  to  the  continent  by  a  neck  of  land  about  a  mUe  wide, 
through  wUch  some  historians  says  that  Xerxes  cut  a 
channel.  In  order  to  carry  his  army  a  shorter  way  by 
water  from  one  bay  to  the  other,  which  seems  very  im. 
probable,  nor  did  I  see  any  sign  of  such  a  work.  The 
bay  of  Conlessa,  to  the  north  of  this  neck  of  land,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  Strymonicas,  to  the  south  of  the 
bay  of  Monte  Santo,  andentiy  called  SingUicus,  and  by 
the  Greeks  at  this  day  Amouline,  from  an  island  of  that 
name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  between  which  and  the  gulf 
of  Salonica  is  the  bay  of  Hala  Manuna,  called  by  the 
ancients  Toronseus.  The  northern  cape  of  this  promon- 
iory  is  called  Cape  Laora,  and  Is  the  promontory  Nym. 
phaeam  of  the  andents ;  and  the  c^>e  of  Monte  Santo 
fMTins  to  be  the  promontory  Acrathos;  over  the  former 
is  the  highest  summit  of  mount  Athoa,  all  the  other 
parta  of  It,  though  hilly,  being  low  in  comparison  of  it : 
it  is  a  very  steep  rocky  height,  covered  with  pine-txves. 
— If  we  suppose  the  perpendicular  heightof  it  to  be  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  though  I  think  It  cannot  be  so  much. 
It  may  easily  be  computed  If  its  shadow  could  reach  to 
I^enmoa,  which  they  say  is  eighty  miles  dIsCant,  though 
I  believe  it  i4  not  above  twenty  tsagnea."— i>ococ««,  voL 
iL  145l 


that  the  Thasiana  meditated  a  revolt,  sent 
them  orders  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  re- 
move their  ships  to  Abdeia.  The  Tfaasians  had 
formeriy  been  besieged  by  Histicus  of  Miletus  ; 
as  therefore  they  were  possessed  of  conaiderable 
wealth,  they  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing  vessels  of  war,  and  of  constructing  a  stronger 
wall:  their  wealth  waa  collected  partly  from 
the  continent,  and  partly  from  their  mines. 
FVom  their  gold  mines  at  ScaptesyU*  they  ob- 
tained upon  an  average  eighty  talents  ;  Thasua 
itself  did  not  produce  so  much,  but  they  were 
on  the  whole  so  affluent,  that  being  generally 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  whole  of  their  annual 
revenue  was  two  hundred,  and  in  the  times  of 
greatest  abundance,  three  hundred  talents- 
XL  VII.  These  mines  I  have  myself  seen ; 
the  most  valuable  are  those  discovered  by  the 
Phenicians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus, 
first  made  a  settlement  in  this  island,  and 
named  it  from  their  leader.  The  mines  e6 
discovered  are  betwixt  a  place  called  ^nyia 
and  Coenyra.  Opposite  to  Samothracta  was  a 
large  mountain,  which,  by  the  search  after 
mines,  has  been  effectually  levelled. 

XLVIII.  The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Darius,  destroyed  their  walls,  and 
sent  their  ships  to  Abdera.  To  make  experi- 
ment of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to,  or  resist  his  power,  Darius  sent  emissa- 
ries to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  demand 
earth  and  water.'  The  cities  on  the  coast  who 
paid  him  tribute,  he  ordered  to  construct  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  transports  for  cavalry. 

XL  IX.  At  the  time  these  hitter  were  pre- 
paring, the  king's  envoys  arrived  in  Greece : 
most  of  the  people  on  the  continent  complied 
with  what  was  required  of  them,  as  did  all  the 
ishmders  whom  the  messengers  visited,  and 
amongst  others  the  iEginetie.  This  conduct 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Athenians,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  iEginetie  had  hostile  intentions 
towards  them,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persians  they  were  resolved  to  execute.  They 
eagerly  therefore  embraced  this  pretext,  and 
accused  them  at  Sparta  of  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece. 


4  5o(ipl0tylii.3— In  the  Greek  it  is  in  two  words, 
SMtrrf  tf  Xii,  the  wood  of  Scaptsp.  Thus  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  beaatlftil  coast,  Kukti  atani,  or  CSlacte.— 
See  also  VhrgU,  iBneid  viL  20a 

ThMteUm^foe  Sumb  qoa  mme  Samothrada  ftnwr.~r. 

5  Sarth  and  taalfr.^— See  fai  what  manner  the  people 
of  Athens  and  Laoedmnon  treated  tlMse  mnasanffrm.  In 
book  the  seventh. 
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L.  Instigated  bj  their  report,  Cleomenes  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  and  prince  of  Sparta,  went 
over  to  iBgina,  determining  fiilly  to  investigate 
the  matter.  He  endeavoured  to  seize  the  per- 
sons of  the  accused,  but  was  opposed  by  many 
of  the  ^ginetse,  and  in  particular  by  Crius  son 
of  Polycritus,  who  threatened  to  make  him  re- 
pent any  violent  attempts  upon  his  country- 
men. He  told  them  that  his  conduct  was  the 
consequence,  not  of  the  joint  deliberations  of 
the  Spartans,  but  of  his  being  corrupted  by 
the  Athenians,  otherwise  the  other  king  also 
would  have  accompanied  and  assisted  him.  He 
said  this  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received 
from  Demaratus.  Cleomenes,  thus  repulsed 
from  iEgina,  asked  Crius  his  name ;  Upon  being 
told,  "  Well  then,"  returned  Cleomenes,  «*  you 
had  better  tip  your  horns  with  brass,'  and  pre- 
pare to  resist  some  calamity.** 

LT.  Demaratus,  who  circulated  this  report  at 
Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleomenes,  was  the 
son  of  Ariston,  and  himself  also  a  prince  of 
Sparta,  though  of  an  inferior  branch :  both  had 
the  same  origin,  but  the  family  of  Eurysthenes, 
as  being  the  eldest,  was  most  esteemed. 
'  LIT.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  opposition  to 
what  is  asserted  by  all  the  poets,  affirm  that 
they  were  first  introduced  into  the- region  which 
they  now  inhabit,  not  by  the  sons  of  Aristode- 
mus,  but  by  Aristodemus  himself.  He  at  that 
time  reigned,  and  was  son  of  Aristomachus, 
graadflon  of  Cleodsus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Hyllus.  His  wife  Argia  was  the  daughter  of 
Autesion,  grand-daughter  of  Tisamenus,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Thersander,  and  in  the  fourth 
descent  from  Polynices.  Her  husband,  to 
whom  she  brought  twins,  died  by  some  disease 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them.  The  La- 
cedaemonians of  that  day,  after  consulting  to- 
gether, elected  for  their  prince  the  eldest  of 
these  children,  as  their  law  required.  They 
were  still  at  a  loss,  as  the  infants  so  much  re- 
sembled each  other."    In  this  perplexity,  they 


1  Your  horns  with  ftroM.]— In  allusion  to  his  name 
K(<K,  wliicJi  signi^  a  ram.— See  a  rcmarlcable  vene  in 
the  first  book  of  kings,  diap.  xxiL  rer.  11. 

**  And  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him 
hortu  of  iron :  and  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with 
these  Shalt  thou  push  the  Syrlana,  until  thou  have  con. 
sumed  them.*'— T. 

2  RetembUd  each  oOer.  3— Upon  the  perplexities  aris- 
inur  from  this  resemblance  of  twins  to  each  other,  tlie 
whole  plot  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus,  and  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  of  Shakspeare  are  made  to  depend : 

Marcator  quidwn  ftili  SyncvuU  mbcx, 
Bi  lont  oiu  filii  gmial  duo. 


applied  to  the  mother,  she  also  profisssed  ha- 
self  unable  to  decide :  her  ignorance  hamzm 
was  only  pretended,  and  arose  firom  berni 
to  make  both  her  children  kings.  The  &L 
culty  thus  remaining,  tbey  sent  to  I>dpbi  ftr 
advice.  The  Pythian  commanded  them  to  ac- 
knowledge both  the  children  as  their  kings,  te 
to  honour  the  first-bom  the  meet.  Recefia^ 
this  answer  from  the  Pythian,  the  Lacedaene. 
nians  were  still  unable  to  diseoTer  the  fist. 
bom  child,  till  a  Messenian,  ^irhose  dbdc  m 
Puiites,  advised  them  to  take  notiee  vlid 
child  the  mother  washed  and  fed  first:  If  sb 
was  constant  in  making  a  distinction,  tbey  migte 
reasonably  conclude  they  had  discovefed  wki 
they  wished ;  if  she  made  no  regular  pcefenscc 
in  this  respect  of  one  child  to  the  other,  her  ir- 
norance  of  the  matter  in  question  vras  pfolaUT 
unaffected,  and  they  must  have  reooorse  ts 
other  measures.  The  Spartans  followed  tke 
advice  of  the  Messenian,  and  carefully  watdbed 
the  mother  of  the  children  of  AristodeiBas. 
Perceiving  her,  who  was  totally  uncoaaaemd 
their  design,  regularly  preferring-  her  fiist-hoES, 
both  in  washing  and  feeding  it,  tfaej  wespstted 
this  silent  testimony  of  the  mother.  The  diiU 
thus  preferred  by  its  parent  they  treated  as  cbe 
eldest,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  cifi- 
ing  him  Eurysthenes,  and  his  brother  PiocIa. 
The  brothers,  when  they  grew  u}h  ve» 
through  life  at  variance  with  each  odier,  lod 
their  enmity  was  perpetuated  by  their  posterity. 
LIII.  The  above  is  related  on  the  authoniT 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  alone ;  but  I  shall  nov 
give  the  matter  as  it  is  generally  received  in 
Greece. — The  Greeks  enumerate  these  Doriin 
princes  in  regular  succession  to  Perseus,  cb< 
son  of  Danae,  passing  over  the  story  of  the 
deity;  from  which  account  it  plainly  sppeirs 
that  they  were  Greeks,  and  were  always  so  s- 
teemed.  These  Dorian  princes,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, go  no  higher  than  Perseus,  for  Per^si 
had  no  mortal  father  from  whom  his  sunome 
could  be  derived,  being  circumstanced  as  Her- 
cules was  with  respect  to  Amphitryon.     I  as 


U  pucffl,  Kd  KMler  m« 


Itafl 
Nan 


There  ahe  had  net  been  lone,  but  the  becaac 
A  joytnl  mother  of  two  loodly  eeot : 


Ai  oouU  net  be  dtetiaKoUhed.  tte. 

It  seems  iinneoessary  to  add,  that  thia  latter  i^j  b  a 
yery  minute  copy  of  the  former,  of  wliidi  in  TUMituwarr 
time  translations  in  the  different  lai^fUi^pM  of  Ennp* 
were  eaailj  to  be  obtained.— 71 
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therefore  justified  in  stopping  at  Perseus.  If 
we  ascend  from  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  we  shall  find  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
l>orian  princes  were  of  Egyptian  origin.* — 
Such  is  the  Grecian  account  of  their  descent 

LiIV.  The  Persians  affirm  that  Perseus  was 
an  Assyrian  by  birth,  becoming  afterwards  a 
Greek,  although  none  of  his  ancestors  were  of 
that  nation.  The  ancestors  of  Acrisius  daim 
no  consanguinity  with  Perseus,*  being  Egyp- 
tians ;  which  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Greeks. 

LfV.  In  what  manner,  in  being  Egyptians, 
they  became  the  princes  of  the  Dorians,  having 
been  mentioned  by  others,  I  need  not  relate ; 
but  I  shall  explain  what  they  have  omitted. 

LfVI.  The  Spartans  distinguished  their 
princes  by  many  honourable  privileges.  The 
priesthoods  of  the  Lacedemonian*  and  of  the 
Celestial  Jupiter*  were  appropriated  to  them  : 
they  had  the  power  also  of  making  hostile  ex- 
peditions  wherever  they  pleased,  nor  might  any 
Spartan  obstruct  them  without  incurring  the 
curses  of  their  religion.  In  field  of  battle  their 
post  is  in  the  front :  when  they  retire,  in  the 


S  Egyptian  origin,'}— Accoriang  to  Herodotos,  all  the 
prindpal  persona  of  the  Dorian  family,  upwards,  were  in 
a  direct  line  irom  £^pt.  The  same  anthor  says,  that 
Perseus  was  originally  from  Assyria,  aroording  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Persians.  The  Ulce  is  said,  and  with 
great  truth,  oi  the  Heradidse,  who  are  represented  by 
Plato  as  oi  the  same  race  as  the  Aduemeidda  of  Persia. 
The  Persians  therefore,  and  the  Grecians,  were  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  family,  being  equaUy  CutUtes  from 
Chaldea ;  but  the  latter  came  last  from  I^ypt  BtyaiU, 
roLiiLSSa 

4  No  eonotmguinUy  ttitk  PrrMttf.3— Herodotus  more 
truly  represents  Perseus  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is 
meant  a  Babylonian,  and  agreeably  to  this  he  is  said  to 
hare  married  Asterie,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  the  same  as 
Astaroth  and  Astarte  of  Canaan,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Hecate.  This,  though  taken  from  an  Idle 
system  of  theology,  yet  plainly  shows  that  the  history  of 
Perseus  had  been  greatly  misapplied  and  lowered  by 
being  biserted  among  the  fables  of  Greece,  &c.    Bryant, 

roiaei 

5  Lacedamonian.y—lMTcher  remarks  on  this  ezpres. 
aion,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  distinguishes 
Jupiter  by  this  appeUatioa  I  have  before  obaerred,  that 
tbeoflkeof  priesthood  and  king  was  andenily  united  in 
the  Game  person.— 7. 

6  Cdettial  Jupiter.]— This  epithet  was,  I  suppose, 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  the  sky  was  considered  as  his 
particular  departments— See  the  answer  of  Neptune  to 
Iris,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  : 


And  anclflit  Rhcs,  Bwdili  Immortal  &ammi 

flMlpwil  b;  la<,  ovr  ti1]ilc  nila  «•  kaev ; 

Infanial  Plato  nrayi  Um  ibadM  bclov : 

O'er  the  wide  doodi,  and  o'er  the  itarry  plain, 

Btherml  Jove  cztands  hi*  wlda  domalnt 

My  eoart  banaath  fha  lioarj  wavaa  I  kaep, 

ABdbaditlMMwlngtarUMisanddaer.  r. 


rear.  They  ha?e  a  hundred  chosen  men'  as  u 
guard  for  theur  person :  when  upon  their  march 
they  may  take  for  their  use  as  many  sheep  as 
they  think  proper,  and  they  have  the  back'  and 
the  skin'  of  all  that  are  sacrificed.  Such  are 
their  privileges  in  war. 

LVII.  In  peace  also  they  have  many  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  solemnity  of  any  public 
sacrifice,  the  first  place  is  alwajrs  reserved  for 
the  kings,  to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  things 
are  presented,  but  twice  as  much  as  to  any 
other  person.'*  They  have  moreover  the  first 
of  every  libation,"  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed 

7  Hundred  chosen  men.  3— In  times  of  peace,  the  Lace, 
dasmonian  princes  were  not  attended  by  guards :  Thucy- 
dides  says,  that  in  war  they  had  three  hundred.- 7*. 

8  The  btick.y—Bj  the  back  we  must  understand  the 
chine ;  and  we  leam  as  well  from  Homer,  as  other  an- 
dent  writers,  that  it  was  always  considered  as  the  hon. 
ourahle  portion.  See  Odysaey,  book  ir.  wliere  Tele- 
machua  visits  Menelaus  at  G^parta: 

Caaehig  banevoloit,  ba  Btrait  aui(iai 
Tha  rojal  partka  oftha  cbaiccit  cMnw 
To  each  accepted  friand. 

See  also  the  Hied,  bookriL 

Tha  king  hlmieU;  an  honoimiT  lign, 

Bttan  gnat  AJax  pUcad  tha  mighty  cUm.  T. 

9  The  sfttii.3— These  skins  we  find  were  altottedto  the 
fuinces  dining  the  time  of  actual  service,  when,  as  their 
residence  was  in  tents,  they  must  have  been  of  the'great- 
est  service  both  as  seats  and  as  beds.  See  Leviticus,  viL 
8.  where  it  appears  that  the  priest  had  the  sldn. 

M  And  the  priest  that  olfereth  any  man's  bumt.of. 
faring,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin  of 
the  bumt-oflering  which  he  hath  oflfered." 

They  were  serviceable  also  in  another  respect,  as  they 
were  made  into  bottles  to  preserve  wine,  and  to  carry 
Uquids  of  diflerent  kinds.  Of  sUns  also  the  first  clothes 
were  mad&— T. 

10  Twiot  at  mmA  a*  toafiyeM«r^0rwm.3— Instances 
of  tids  mode  of  ihovrlng  reverence  and  distinction  occur 
repeatedly  in  Homer.  Diomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
had  more  meat  and  wine  than  any  other  penon.  Aga. 
memnon  also,  and  Idomenens,  have  more  wine  than  the 
rest  Bei^amhi*s  mess  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Us  brethren.  Xenophon  observes,  that  Lycurgus  did 
not  assign  a  double  portion  to  the  kings,  because  they 
were  to  eat  twice  as  much  as  any  body  else,  but  that 
they  might  give  it  to  whom  they  pleased.  We  find  from 
Homer,  that  this  also  was  a  common  practice  during  the 
repast,  to  give  of  their  own  portion  to  some  friend  or 
favourite.  Accordingly  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  in  some 
very  beautiful  lines,  that  Ulysses  gave  a  portion  of  the 
chine  reserved  for  himself  to  Demodocus,  '*  llie  Bard  of 
Faroe.** 

Tha  baid  a  herald  guide* :  tha  gadng  throng 

Pay  low  obdaanooaa  ha  OMna  aleog : 

Beneath  a  eoilptiiied  aich  ba  •!<■  enthranad^ 

The  paen  coclreling,  fbnn  an  awftal  nand  i 

Then  tram  tha  chine  Vljaec*  catret  with  art, 

Ddldoufeodf  an  haoanrj  part. 

**  Thb  let  tha  maater  at  tha  lyre  raeai  tc, 

A  pledge  at  leva,  'tis  all  a  wvtteh  can  give : 

LItc»  than  a  otian  beneath  tha  ipacSaiu  aklea 

Whatacndhanoan  to  tha  Bard  denies  ?"&c.         T. 

1 1  Lsfta/tofi.3— The  ceremony  of  ofi*ering  a  UbatioB  was 
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vicdins.  On  the  fifirt  and  serenth  of  eveiy 
iDontli,  tJiey  give  to  each  of  them  a  peifect  ani- 
Dal,  which  is  sacrifioed  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo. 
To  this  18  added  a  medimmu  cf  meal,  and  a 
Lacedemonian  quart  of  wine.'  In  the  pablic 
games,  they  sit  in  the  mostdisttaguished  place  ;* 
they  appoint  whomsoever  tbey  please  to  the 
dignity  of  Proxeni,'  and  each  of  them  chooses 
two  Pythii.  The  PyAii  are  those  who  are 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  as  well  as  the 
kings.  If  the  kings  do  not  think  proper  to 
take  their  repast  in  public,  two  ehoenices  of 
meal  with  a  cotyla  of  wine  are  sent  to  their 
respective  houses ;  but  if  they  are  present,  they 
receive  a  double  portion.  If  any  private  per- 
son invite  them  to  an  entertainment,  a  similar 
respect  is  shown  them.  The  ocacolar  dedanu 
tions  are  preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pythii 
also  must  know  them.  The  kings  alone  have 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  matters, 
and  they  decide  these  only,  they  choose  a 
husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her  father  had  not 
previously  betrothed  her :  they  have  the  care  of 
the  public  ways ;  whoever  chooses  to  adopt  a 
child,*  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings. 
They  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 


this :  When, prevtofu to  tacrifloe,  fh« matA waeaXnAxeA 
vrilh  Mlt  wfts  placed  upon  the  heafl  of  the  rietim,  the 
priett  took  the  Toasel  wMdi  heU  Vbe  wIm,  and  joat 
tasting  it  himself,  gave  It  to  those  nesr  Urn  totaetealso: 
It  was  Chen  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  beast  betirixt 
the  liom.  The  bnrnt^iifcringB  epjtifaied  by  the  Mosaic 
lew  were  In  Hke  BMnner  aoeoiapanled  hy  libstions.  flee 
Ezodos,  xxiz.  40.— r. 

I  MtdinuMu  of  m^tO-^fuari  of  «te«.3~<"HMn  shall 
he  that  offisreOi  an  offering  wito  the  Lord  bring  aauat- 
oflMng  of  a  tenth  deal  of  floor,  mingted  with  tiie  teirth 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil 

"  And  Hie  fourth  part  of  an  fain  of  wine  far  a  drink  of 
fering  dialt  then  prepare,  with  the  harat-oficring,  oi 
aaottee.**— Ifnmben  xt.  4»  &. 

S  MM  didUtgtmOoi  ploM.]— Wa  Isarafram  Xsm. 
plion,  that  whererer  Om  kings  appearsdersry  body  rase, 
oat  of  rererenee  to  their  persons,  ezoept  the  Epliori. 
Of  these  magistrates  Lsrdnr  ranarka,  that  they  wore 
in  sons  respect  SQperlor'in  dignity  to  the  Ungs,  tolimtt 
whose  anChority  they  were  flnt  Instttated.— 7. 

S  ProxenL-y—lt  wm  the  boriness  ef  the  Proxeitf  to 
CBtsrtain  the  ambassadow  from  fbrtign  states,  and  intra- 
dace  them  at  the  public  assemblies. 

4  Adopt  a  ehOd.y—Tbe  custom  of  adt^on  amongst 
flie  Romans  was  murk  mors  frequent  than  amongst  the 
Greeks,  though  borrowed  from  the  latter  by  the  former. 
In  Greece,  an  eunudi  could  not  adopt  a  ddld,  and  it  was 
neeesaary  that  the  person  adopted  should  be  eighteen 
yean  younger  than  the  person  who  adopted  him.  In 
Rome,  the  cermneny  of  adoption  waa  performed  before 
the  prator,  or  befonsn  assembly  of  the  people.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  the  perurisalon  of  4ie  prince  was 


which  la  composed  of  twenty-«i^  penoM.  k 
case  of  their  not  appearing,  tkose  seaston  itt 
are  tlieoeanstrelation8tothekiqgB,tabtba 
places  and  privil^ie,  having  two  voices  ia^ 
pendent  of  their  own. 

liVIIL  Such  are  the  boncmn  paid  by  tw 
Spartans  to  thdr  {Minces  whilst  alive;  tWr 
have  others  after  their  decease.  Mcsso^^ 
ate  aent  to  every  part  of  Sparta  to  rehte  m 
event,  whilst  through  the  dty  the  wonwabeK 
on  a  caldron.'  At  this  aigml,  ooe  fi»im 
peison  of  eacb  aex  ia  oompdled  voder  jtn 
heavy  penaltiea  to  dis6gure  themsdvei.  The 
same  ceremonies  which  the  LaewiwnMa^ 
observe  on  the  death  of  their  kiagp,  are  pnc- 
tiaed  also  by  the  Barbaiianaof  Am;  tbegnsr- 
er  part  of  whom  on  a  similar  oocsiioB  ^ 
these  rites.  When  a  kiqgof  Laocd«iMa&& 
a  certain  number  of  Lacedemonians,  io^- 
dent  of  the  Spartans,  are  obUged  fipom  all  pA 
of  liBcedffmon  to  attend  his  Ameral.  W^ 
these,  together  with  the  Helotsf  and  Sptft» 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  m  ^ 
semUed  in  one  place,  they  begin,  meo  um1«^ 
men,  to  beat  their  breasts,  to  make  loiui  ^ 
dismal  lamentations,'  always  exd^imin^of^ 


5  71W  fpomen  ftert  on  a  cwWron.}- A  very  «*•  ■* 
ddont  relatiTe  to  this  dicumstnuce  is  gtrcnia  bT  £&» 
in  his  Various  HlslDry.  The  LaBed«m«ili»  V»n» 
subdued  the  Hesseidans,  took  to  theoMlrci  ttetf" 
aU  their  property,  and  compelled  flidr  frg»><"*^ 
w  TO  «wAi/3iid«t«'v,towa]kinthelnnOTiF"(«^^ 
and  to  lament  at  the  deaflis  of  those  wilk  «!«>  <^ 
were  not  at  all  conneeted. 

'Women  who  were  irecbom  nerer  sppesrrf  tfhi^ 
ab,  except  at  those  offteirrBlalioBS,madilf  *y 
lament  like  the  women  Ured  far  this  paipo«,  vtktv 
find  frtnn  the  above  passage  the  LateJswW'"'^ 
polled  the  Messenian  women  to  do.  'tlitslwojjfjj 
tliatthe  women  were  muoh  mmejigefnni^'''^ 
Greece  than  In  Rome.— T. 

6  HoM$.y~The  Helots  were  a  kSad«r|NiU^  >>*'*''' 
the  Spartans,  and  rendered  so  by  the  fight  «f^^[^ 
lliey  took  their  name  firom  Heka,  a  I*<*^ 
town;  •their  slavery  was  rigorous  in  the  extRV^*" 
they  lighten  certalB tenns <*taiB their «rec*in.J>" 
them  the  business  of  agriculture  and  coouDCRCf"^ 
depended,  whilstthefr  haughty  mMta» »crc  «i>P>^ 
in gymnsatic  exercises,  or  in  feasting.  Bar**"*^ 
ticular  account  of  them,  cmisult  Cn^mit  BcT*"" 
Laoedmraon,  and  Archbishop  Potter.— T. 

7  £affMn/aMMw.]—T%iseaslom  still prevsBsisEf^ 

and  in  various  parts  of  the  east  •«WhM*«/*^ 
says  Dr  Ruaael,  "is carried out^  a nnisbsr of  AMtt** 
their  tattered  banners  walk  first,  nsxl  etm^^ 
friends,  snd  after  them  the  oarpae,  caniei  ^'^^^^^ 
foremost  upon  men*8  slioulderB.  Ths  uiswa  ■* 
lattons  immedhrtely  follow,  nd  the  winMS  <^"^ 
procession  with  dreadful  shrieks.**  ^ 

8ee  also  what  Nasoiar  teUs  us  from  H.  MiOl^  r; 
not  only  the  relattam  and  fBBiria  frisa*  isttlT^  ^ 
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last  prince  that  he  was  of  all  preceding  ones 
the  best  If  one  of  their  kings  die  in  battle, 
they  make  a  representation  of  his  person,  and 
carry  it  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  a  bier 
richly  adorned.  When  it  is  buried,  there  is  an 
interval  of  ten  days  from  all  business  and 
amusement,  with  every  public  testimony  of 
sorrow. 

LIX.  They  have  also  another  custom  in 
common  with  the  Persians.  When  a  prince 
dies,  his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  either 
to  the  prince  or  the  public.  In  Persia  also,  he 
who  is  chosen  king  remits  to  every  city  what- 
ever tributes  happen  to  be  due. 

LX.  Li  one  instance,  the  Lacedsemonians 
observe  the  usage  of  Egypt  Their  heralds, 
musicians,  and  cooks,  follow  the  profession  of 
their  fathers.  The  son  of  a  herald  is  of  course 
a  herald,  and  the  same  of  the  other  two  pro- 
fessions. If  any  man  has  a  louder  voice  than 
the  son  of  a  herald,  it  signifies  nothing. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cleomenes  was  at  iEgina, 
consulting  for  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
he  was  persecuted  by  Demaratus,  who  was  in- 
fluenced not  by  any  desire  of  serving  the  people 
of  ^gina,  but  by  jealousy  and  malice.  Cleo- 
menes on  his  return  endeavoured  to  degrade  his 
rival  from  his  station,  for  which  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing pretence:  Ariston  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  but  had 
children  by  neither;  not  willing  to  believe  that 
any  defect  existed  on  his  part,  he  married  a 
third  time.  He  had  a  friend,  a  native  of  Spar- 
ta^  to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  showed  a  par- 
ticular  preference.  This  friend  had  a  wife,  who 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,'  be- 
came exceedingly  beautiful.  When  an  infant 
her  features  were  very  plain  and  disagreeable, 
which  was  a  source  of  much  affliction  to  her 
parents,  who  were  people  of  great  affluence." 
Her  nurse  seeing  this,  recommended  that  she 

roand  the  corpse  while  it  remains  anburied,  with  the 
■lost  bitter  cries,  scratching  and  beating  their  ftces  so 
Tiolentiy  as  to  make  them  bloody,  and  black  and  blue. 
Those  of  the  lower  kind  also  are  apt  to  call  in  certain 
women  wlio  pb^  on  tahor»,  &c  The  reader  wQl  find 
many  similar  examples  collected  in  "  Observations  on 
Scripture,**  vol.  UL  408,  ft— T. 

8  Remarkable  Jbr  her  ugUneMt.y^VwaaaiiiaB  says,  that 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,  she  became  the 
nio«t  beaatitfal  woman  in  Greece,  vxt  '£xi»iv  next  to 
Helea— 7. 

9  Great  qfiuence-y^How  was  it  possible,  asks  M. 
JLarcher  in  this  place,  to  hare  great  riches  in  Sparta  ? 
All  the  lands  of  Lacedsemon  were  divided  hi  equal  por- 
tioDS  amongst  the  dtiMOs,  and  gold  and  silver  were  pro. 
hiblted  onder  penalty  of  death. 


should  every  day  be  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Helen,  situate  in  a  place  called  Therapne,  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  the  nurse  regu- 
birly  presented  herself  with  the  child^  and 
standing  near  the  shrine  implored  the  goddess 
to  remove  the  child's  deformity.  As  she  was 
one  day  departing  from  the  temple,  a  woman  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  her,  inquiring  what 
she  carried  in  her  arms :  the  nurse  replied,  it 
was  a  child.  She  desired  to  see  it ;  this  the 
nurse,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
parents,  at  first  refused,  but  seeing  that  the 
woman  persevered  in  her  wishes,  she  at  length 
complied.  The  stranger,  taking  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  stroked  it  on  the  face,  saying,  that 
hereafter  she  should  become  the  loveliest  wo- 
man in  Sparta;  and  from  that  hour  her  fea- 
tures began  to  improve.  On  her  arriving  at  a 
proper  age,  Agetus  son  of  Alcides,  and  the 
friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

LXIL  Ariston,  inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
this  woman,  took  the  following  means  to  ob- 
tain his  wishes ;  he  engaged  to  make  her  hus- 
band a  present  of  whatever  he  would  select 
from  his  effects,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
similar  favour  in  return.  Agetus  having  no 
suspicion  with  respect  to  his  wife,  as  Ariston 
also  was  married,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Ariston  according- 
ly gave  his  friend  whatever  it  was  that  he 
chose,  whilst  he  in  return,  having  previously 
determmed  the  matter,  demanded  the  wife  of 
Agetus.  Agetus  said,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  comprehend  her  in  the  agreement; 
but,  influenced  by  his  oath,  the  artifice  of  the 
other  finally  prevailed,  and  he  resigned  her  to 
him. 

LXIIL  In  this  manner  Ariston,  having  re- 
pudiated his  second  wife,  married  a  third,  who 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  within  a  less  period 
than  ten  months,'"  brought  him  this  Demaratus. 


10  Within  a  les$  period  than  ten  fliHm<b.3— This,  it 
seems,  was  thought  sufficient  canse  to  suspect  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ten  months  is 
the  period  of  gestation,  generally  spoken  of  by  the  an^ 
dentB.-49ee  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  AlriWades ;  and  Vir- 
gil,  Ed.  iv. 

If  atari  longa  dtcem  talcraal  fhstldto  mtmttt, 

A.  Oellius,  who  gives  a  cnrions  dissertation  on  the 
snlOect,  L  iii.  cap.  16,  seems  to  pronounce  very  poaitive. 
ly,  that  it  was  ten  mouths  foUy  completed;  decern 
menses  non  inceptoe  sed  exactos ;  but  we  should  take 
the  whole  sentence  together— enmque  esse  hominem  gig- 
nendi  summum  JSnetn,  deoem  menses  non  inoeptos  sed 
exactos.  This  I  understand  as  if  he  had  written,  "  but 
that  the  utmoit  period  (not  the  utttai)  is  when  the  tenth 
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Whilst  the  father  was  sitting  at  his  tribunal, 
attended  by  the  Ephori,  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  domestics  of  the  delivery  of  his  wife : 
reflecting  on  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  marriage,  he  reckoned  the 
number  of  months  upon  his  fingers,  and  said 
with  an  oath,  «  This  child  is  not  mine."  The 
Ephori,  who  heard  him,  did  not  at  the  moment 
esteem  what  he  said  of  any  importance :'  after- 
wards, when  the  child  grew  up,  Ariston  chang- 
ed his  sentiments  concerning  the  legitimacy  of 
his  son,  and  repented  of  the  words  which  had 
escaped  him.  Demaratus  owed  his  name'  to 
the  following  circumstance :  before  he  was  bom 
the  people  had  unanimously  made  a  public  sup- 
plication  that  Ariston,  the  best  of  their  kings, 
might  have  a  son. 

LXIV.  Ariston  died,  and  Demaratus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  authority.  But  it  seemed  des- 
tined  that  the  above  expression  should  lose  him 
bis  crown.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  Cleomenes,  both  when  he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Eleusis,  and  when  Cleomenes 
pasficd  over  to  iEgina,  on  account  of  the  favour 
which  the  people  of  that  place  showed  to  the 
Mcdes. 

LXV.  Cleomenes  being  determined  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  on  his  rival,  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Leutychides,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Demaratus,  beiiig  the  son  of  Menaris,  and 


month  is  not  only  befon,  bat  completed  ;*'  namely,  when 
the  child  is  bom  in  the  beg^ning  of  the  eleTenth  month. 
To  thiB  effect  he  mentions  afterwards  a  decision  of  the 
der«mTiri  under  Hadrian,  that  infants  were  btMrn  regu. 
larly  in  ten  mamths,  not  in  the  eleventh :  this  howerer 
the  emperor  set  aside,  as  not  being  an  infallible  role.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  andenis,  when  they  spoke  <rf  ten 
months,  meant  that  the  tenth  month  was  the  time  for 
the  birth ;  and  if  they  express  themselres  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  meant  ten  months  complete,  it  is  be- 
cause they  usually  reckoned  inclusively.  The  dilferenoe 
between  sohir  and  Innar  months,  to  which  some  have  had 
recourse,  does  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulty.  Hippo, 
crates  speaks  variously  of  the  period  of  gestation,  but 
seems  to  redcon  the  longest  280  days,  or  nine  months 
and  ten  days.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Persians,  in 
the  time  of  Zoroaster,  counted  into  the  age  of  a  man  the 
m'fM  months  of  his  conception.— SaiMer,  dted  by  M.  de 
Fastoret,  in  a  treatise  on  Zoroaster,  Confudns,  and  Ma. 
hornet— 7. 

1  Ofat^f  imporicmoe.'y-'The  inattention  or  indifference 
of  the  Ephori  in  this  Instance  must  appear  not  a  little 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  one  part 
of  their  appropriate  duty  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
their  queens,  in  order  to  prevent  the  poadbillty  of  any 
chiMren  succeeding  to  the  throne  who  were  not  of  the 
fismily  of  Hercules.— 7. 

8  Ofped  hu  nxnne  ;  3— Which  means  prayed  for  by  the 
people,  being  compounded  of  demot  the  people,  and  ar0' 
to*  pnyed  for.— 7*. 


grandson  of  Agis :  the  oondioons  were,  tha: 
Leutychides  should  sucGced  to  the  digutyc^ 
Demantus,  and  should  in  return  aanst  Oeo- 
menes  in  his  designs  upon  Mgiim.  L^atft^ 
des  entertained  an  implacable  animosity  agamst 
Demaratus.  He  had  been  engaged  to  duij 
Percalos,  the  daughter  of  Chilon,  gxaa^ 
daughter  of  Demarmenes,  but  DemnntiB  iad- 
diously  prevented  him,  and  by  a  mixture  rf 
violence  and  artifice  married  Percalos  UmselC 
He  was  therefore  not  at  all  reluctaot  to  accede 
to  the  proposals  of  Cleomenes,  and  to  asia 
him  against  Demaratus.  He  asserted,  tbete^ 
fore,  that  Demaratus  did  not  lawfiolly  posess 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  not  being  the  sob  of 
Ariston.  He  wasj  consequently,  careful  to  n- 
member  and  repeat  the  expression  which  U 
fallen  from  Ariston,  when  his  servant  fixtf 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  soa ; 
for,  after  computing  the  time,  he  had  positire- 
ly  denied  that  he  was  his.  Upcm  this  inddeiii 
Leutychides  strongly  insisted,  and  made  bo 
scruple  of  declaring  openly,  that  Demnratiis  w 
not  the  son  of  Ariston,  and  that  his  antbomr 
was  illegal  ;*  to  confirm  this  he  adduced  the 
testimony  of  those  Ephori  who  were  presnt 
when  Ariston  so  expressed  himself. 

LX  VI.  As  the  matter  began  to  be  a  subject 
of  general  dispute,  the  Spartans  thought  proper 
to  consult  the  oiacle  of  Delphi,  whether  Dema- 
ratus was  the  son  of  Ariston  or  not.  Cleome- 
nes was  not  at  all  suspected  of  taking  any  care 
to  influence  the  Pythian ;  but  it  is  certain  thic 
he  induced  Cobon,  son  of  Aristophantes,  a 
man  of  very  great  authority  at  Delphi,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  priestess  to  say  what  Qeomeoa 
desired.*     The  name  of  this  woman  was  Pe- 


3  Wat  aiegaiy^ThiB  story  is  related  with  equal  » 
nutencsa  by  Pauaaniaa,  book  ilL  &  4;  from  wbeore  «« 
may  rondude,  that  when  there  was  even  way  aiwpH-inn 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  queens,  their  rliihlren  were  inca- 
pacitated from  succeeding  to  the  throne. — See  Fauaamsi 
also  on  a  similar  sulgect,  book  iii.  rhap.  8. — T, 

4  7o  Mry  what  Cleomenet  derired.y~-lt  ia  imposabd^ 
sufficiently  to  lament  the  ignorance  and  delation  of  tbow 
times,  when  an  insidious  expression,  corruptly  nk^Mxz^i 
from  the  Pythian,  waa  sufficient  to  inrolre  a  vhei« 
kingdom  in  misery  and  blood :  of  this  the  fiate  of  OraaaK, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  is  ifmeaMcv 
ble  instance :  but  I  haye  before  me  an  example.  In  Iks 
Stnitagemata  of  Polynnus,  where  this  artifloe  mad  se. 
duction  of  the  Pythian  had  a  contrary  eflecL  It  waa  br 
bribing  the  priestess  of  Delphi  that  LycniYos  tk^mti 
from  the  Lacedjemonlans  an  obedience,  which  nmdcttd 
their  nation  great  and  powerful,  and  their  tegisfatfar  ia. 
mortal.  Demosthenes  also,  in  one  of  his  oratioasacaiart 
Philip,  accuses  that  monardi  of  seducing  by  bribes  tfat 
Oracle  to  his  purposes.  Howerer  the  truth  of  this  asar 
be  established  from  many  well.aatheDticate4  &rts,  ihs 
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rilla,  who,  to  those  sent  on  this  occasion,  de- 
nied that  Demaratus  was  the  son  of  Ariston. 
This  collusion  being  afterwards  discorered. 
Cobon  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Delphi,  and 
Perilla  was  degraded  from  her  office. 

LXVII.  Such  were  the  measures  taken  to 
deprive  Demaratus  of  his  dignity :  an  affront 
which  was  afterwards  shown  him,  induced  him 
to  take  refuge  amongst  the  Medes.  After  the 
loss  of  his  throne,  he  was  elected  to  preside  in 
some  inferior  office,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  Gymnoptedia.*  Leutychides,  who  had 
been  elected  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus, 
meaning  to  ridicule  and  insult  him,  sent  a  ser- 
vBDt  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  his  pre- 
sent, compared  with  his  former  office.  Dema- 
ratus, incensed  by  the  question,  replied,  that  he 
himself. had  experienced  both,  which  the  person 
who  had  asked  him  had  not ;  he  added,  that 
this  question  should  prove  the  commencement 
of  much  calamity  or  happiness  to  Sparta.  Say- 
ing this,  with  his  head  veiled,*  he  retired  from 
the  theatre  to  his  own  house ;  where,  having 
sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  he  sent  for  his 
mother. 


following  picture  from  Lucan,  of  the  priestess  of  Delphi, 
under  the  suppoe^  influenoe  of  the  god,  can  nerer  lUl  of 
daining  nor  applause  and  admiration,  thongh  we  pity 
the  credulity  which  regarded,  and  the  spirit  which 
prompted  such  impostures : 

Tandem  eonUfrriU  firge 
Cfinfaij^t  ad  trlpodM,  TMtbqne  abdncta  cavcmif 
Haiii,  ai  tmiMte  ooooepli  pactorc  Bwaca, 
Qnod  iMn  cxhaoiUi  par  tot  Jam  uacola  ntpis 
SplittiM  lageaiit  vaU :  tandamqua  potltoa 
Paetan  Clnhao,  non  anqaam  pienior  arttia 
PboBbadM  Impit  Paean,  mcntamquc  priorcm 
SKpuIlt,  atqaa  homlncm  tote  albi  cadara  JuMit 
Pactora.    Baoctaatnr  damans  aliana  ptr  antiam 
CoUa  farani,  vltlaaqaa  dai,  Pfaoebaaqoa  aaita 
Biaetli  dlKuam  oomis,  per  Inanla  tempi! 
Aadpltl  caifka  ntet,  apaigleqaa  vacant! 
ObtUntaa  tripodaa,  nuRnoqaa  asmtoat  igne.  r. 

5  C7yimi0p«<fia.3— This  word  is  derired  from  yvfiowy 
naked,  and  rmtf,  a  child ;  at  this  feast  naked  children  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  of  the  three  hundred 
who  died  at  Thermopylse.  Athenaeus  descrlhes  it  as  a 
kind  of  Pjrrrhic  dance,  in  which  the  young  men  aeoom. 
panied  the  motion  of  their  feet  with  certain  corresponding 
and  graceful  ones  of  their  arms ;  the  whole  represented 
the  real  exerdse  of  wrestling.— 7*. 

6  Hu  head  veiMLy^Vfe  may  infer  from  hence,  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  acoorapUshment  of  some  deter, 
mined  purpose.  The  yelling  of  the  head  oonstitnted  pert 
of  the  awful  ceremony  of  cfotwften  among  the  Romans. 
See  the  form  minutely  and  admirably  described  in  Liry, 
book  via.  where  Dedns  Mus  devotes  himself  for  the 
preseryatlon  of  the  Roman  army.  After  calling  to  tlie 
Pontlfex  to  perform  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  he  was 
ordered,  togara  pneteztam  sumere,  et  velato  capite  mann 
subter  togam  ad  mentum  exerta,  super  telum  subjectum 
pedibus  stantem,  sie  dioere. 


LXVIII.  On  her  appearance,  he  placed  in 
her  hands  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  so- 
lemnly addressed  her  in  these  words  : — **  I  call 
uponyou,  mother,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
and  in  particular  by  Jupiter  Hercaeus,'  in  whose 
immediate  presence  we  are,  to  tell  me,  without 
disguise,  who  my  father  was.  Leutychides,  in 
the  spirit  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  has  objected 
to  me,  that  when  you  married  Ariston  you 
were  with  child  by  your  former  husband: 
others  more  insolently  have  assented,  that  one 
of  your  slaves,  an  ass-driver,  enjoyed  your  fa- 
miliarity, and  that  I  am  his  son  :  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  disclose  the 
truth.  If  you  really  have  done  what  is  related 
of  you,  your  conduct  is  not  without  example, 
and  there  are  many  in  Sparta  who  believe  that 
Ariston  had  not  the  power  of  becoming  a  father, 
otherwise,  they  say,  he  must  have  had  children 
by  his  former  wives." 

LXIX.  Hismother  thus  replied :— «  My  sort, 
as  you  have  thus  implored  me  to  declare  the 
truth,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  When  Ariston 
had  conducted  me  to  his  house,  on  the  third 
night  of  our  marriage,  a  personage  appeared '  to 
me  resembling  Ariston,  who  after  enjoying  my 
person  crowned  me  with  a  garland  *  he  had  in 


7  Jupiter  iftfrc<mi«.3— Jupiter  was  worshipped  under 
tills  title,  as  the  Deus  Penetralls,  tlie  protector  of  the  in. 
nennoet  recesses  of  the  house :  he  was  so  called  from 
£f»«#}  which  signifies  the  interior  part  of  a  house.— 7*. 

8  A  per$onage  aj3pearetf.3— This  story  in  many  res- 
pects bears  a  resemblance  to  what  is  related  in  Gredan 
history  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  chas. 
tity  of  his  mother  Olympla  being  in  a  simUar  manner 
questioned,  the  fiction  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
who  conversed  familiarly  with  iiis  mother  in  the  form -of 
a  serpent,  at  first  found  advocates  with  tlie  Ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  estab. 
lished  by  his  career  of  oontnest  and  glory.  Of  this  fable 
no  hapi^  use  has  ever  been  made,  thtn  by  Dryden,  in 
his  Ode  on  St  CedUat  Day : 

.  The  (ong  began  from  Jov». 
Who  left  hJs  blladU  teati  abow ; 
Such  U  the  power  of  mlithtj  Love : 
A  dngeni  fieiy  fcnn  beUad  the  god  -. 
Sablime  on  radiant  iplres  he  trod. 
When  he  to  lair  Oiympia  pmsed  i 
And  while  he  looght  her  nowy  breast. 
Then  round  her  alender  waiat  he  curi'd. 
And  atamp'd  an  Image  of  himaelf,  a  Mvareiga  of  the  world. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  informs  us  that  a 
dragon  was  once  seen  to  lie  dose  to  Olympla  whilst  she 
slept,  after  which  her  husband  Philip,  eithei'  suspecting 
her  to  be  an  enchantress,  or  imagining  some  god  to  be 
his  rival,  could  never  be  induced  to  regard  her  with  af. 
fection..7. 

9  Crovmed  me  with  a  garland.y-VJe  learn  from  a 
passage  in  Ovid,  not  only  that  it  weB  customary'  to  wear 
gariands  in  convirlal  meetings,  which  other  authors  tell 
us  in  a  thousand  places,  but  tiiat  in  tiie  festive  gayety  of 
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his  band,  and  retired.  Soon  afterwards  Aria- 
ton  canie  to  me,  and  seeing  me  with  a  garbmd, 
inquired  who  gave  it  me ;  I  said  that  he  had, 
but  this  he  seriously  denied :  I  protested,  how- 
ever, that  he  had ;  and  I  added,  it  was  not  kind 
in  him  to  deny  it,  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
my  person,  placed  the  garland  on  my  head. 
Ariston,  seeing  that  I  persevered  in  my  story, 
was  satisfied  that  there  had  been  some  divine 
interposition  ;*  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  from  its  appearing  that  this  garland 
had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  the  hero  As- 
trobachus,  which  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
our  house  :  and  indeed  a  soothsayer  declared, 
that  the  personage  I  speak  of  was  that  hero 
himself.— I  have  now,  my  son,  told  you  all  that 
you  wished  to  know :  you  are  either  the  son  of 
Astrobachus  or  of  Ariston,  for  that  very  night 
I  conceived.  Your  enemies  particularly  object 
to  you,  that  Ariston,  when  he  first  heard  of 
your  birth,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  many, 
that  you  could  not  possibly  be  his  son,  as  the 
time  of  ten  months  was  not  yet  completed ;  but 
he  said  this  from  his  ignorance  of  such  matters. 
Some  women  are  delivered  at  nine,  others  at 
seven  months ;  all  do  not  go  ten.  I  was  de- 
livered of  you  at  seven ;  and  Ariston  himself 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  uttered  those 
words  foolishly.— 'With  regard  to  all  other  cal- 
mnnies,  you  may  safely  despise  them,  and  rely 
ujpon  what  I  have  said.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
ass-driver,  may  the  wives  of  Leutychides,  and 
of  those  who  say  such  things,  produce  their 
husbands  children  from  ass-drivers.'* 

LXX.  Demaratus  having  heard  all  that  he 
wished,  took  some  provisions,  and  departed  for 
Elis ;  he  pretended,  however,  that  he  was  gone 


the  moment,  it  wm  not  vnnsnal  for  one  friend  to  giro 
themto 


Hnte  •!  ibrt«  blbas,  aerecni  conoed*  prier«m. 
HuJo  dctmr  capltt  dcmpta  carom  tuo.  T. 

I  DMne  interpo0ition.'}-.j3mjanenble  instances  oocor 
in  andent  history,  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
passions  of  intemperate  but  artful  men  did  not  fail  to 
«Tail  themaelres  of  the  ignorance  and  superatitions  ere- 
dulity,  with  which  the  heathen  world  was  oTcrspread,  to 
accomplish  thch:  dishonest  purposes.  It  were  endless  to 
specify  examples  in  all  respects  resembling  this  before 
us ;  bat  it  may  seem  wonderful,  that  their  occurring  so 
very  often  did  not  tend  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  inter, 
nipt  their  success.  Some  licentious  minister  of  the 
diTlne  personage  in  question  m\ght  easUy  crown  himself 
with  a  consecrated  garland,  avail  himself  of  an  imputed 
resemblance  to  the  husband  ef  the  woman  who  had  ex- 
dted  his  passion,  and  with  no  greater  difficulty  prevail 
on  a  broUier  priest  to  make  a  dedaratiun  j  which  at  the 
same  time  softened  the  crime  of  the  woman,  aod  grati. 
fledhcr  vanity.— r. 


to  consult  the  orade  at  Ddpki.  The  Ij» 
dsmonians  suspected  and  pursued  kim.  I^ 
maratus  had  already  croned  from  E&te 
Zacynthus,  where  the  JLacedaemooianistilifi 
lowing  him,  seized  his  person  and  his  senaBi; 
these  they  carried  away,  but  the  Zaryidaa 
refusing  to  let  them  take  Demaratus,  bepasei 
over  into  Asia,  where  he  was  honoinaUTR- 
ceived  by  Darius,  and  presented  with  uhdjIk^ 
and  cities.— Such  was  the  fortnne  of  Demao- 
tus,  a  man  distinguished  amoqgst  his  counay* 
men  by  many  memorable  deeds  and  a^: 
and  who  alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,'  ^ 
tained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  intk 
chariot-race  of  four  horses. 

LXXI.  Leutychides  the  son  of  Maans. 
who  succeeded  Demaratus  after  be  bad  bees 
deposed,  had  a  son  named  ZeuxidafflDS,  M 
by  some  'of  the  Spartans,  Cyniscus,  oi  tbe 
whelp.  He  nerer  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Spsa 
but  dying  before  hb  ikther,  lef t  a  son  Masi 
Archidamus.  Leutychides,  on  the  Ion  of  iss 
son,  took  for  his  second  wife  Eurydame,  sl«w 
of  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactoris;  \n\s 
he  had  a  daughter  called  LAmpito,  hat  ooisiie 
offspring :  she,  by  the  consent  of  I^otyeliite. 
was  married  to  Archidamus,  son  of  Zcan- 
damus. 

LXXII.  The  latter  days  of  Leatjttois 
w;ere  not  spent  in  Sparta:  but  the  ciase of 
Demaratus  was  avenged  in  this  minoer:' 
Leutychides  commanded  an  army  of  his  coo 
trymen,  in  aii  expedition  against  The8s$^h  ^ 
might  have  reduced  the  whole  country ;  k-'i 
suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  iaigcsao  c^ 
money,  he  was  detected  in  his  own  canpi  ^ 
ting  on  a  sack  of  money.*  Being  brongkt  to » 
public  trial,  he  was  driven  from  Sparta,  «^ 
his  house  razed.*     He  fled  to  Tcges,  wbeR  be 

2  Ahne,  ofatt  the  kingt  of  SparbL}^^^  this  ^tfiP 
Valcnaer  remarlcs,  Uiat  these  Spartan  priMW  ^^  f "^ 
bably  of  the  opinion  of  Agesilaiis,  who,  ss  is  «eor^ " 
Plntarrh,  said,  that  tlie  victories  at  these  gsnw  "* 
carried  rather  by  riches  thali  by  merit— T. 

3  Sadc  of  money.y-**  In  the  more  andent  wc^ 
scripts,^  says  Weeseliny,  «th«(e  words  wen  frci^^ 
joined  together,  whence  copyists  in  aftertimeswfW^^ 
these  two  words  have  introduced  a  W«  "*^f_ 
Various  errors  of  a  similar  Iciiid  hare  crept  intoB«w^ 
editions  of  andent  books. 

4  His  house  raartfrf.]— Tliis  still  constitutcf  part  "^  * 
punishment  annexed  to  the  crime  of  high  twa««!  J^ 
FVance,  and  to  great  state  crimes  in  nisay  pl»^ 
the  moment  of  popular  fury,  when  rioJent  re«cti»t^ 
will  nut  wait  the  slow  determinations  of  tbe  l»«  ^"^ 
appeased,  it  may  admit  of  some  extenuation ;  «>utttal» 
a  civilised  people  it  should  be  part  of  anjM*^'*^ 
seems  preposterous  and  unmeaning.— T. 
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iMd ;  but  tbe  above  events  happened  some 
ime  afterwards. 

LiXXIII.  Cleomenes,  baying  succeeded  in 
lis  designs  upon  Demaratus,  took  with  him 
Leutychides,  and  proceeded  against  iEgina, 
vith  which  he  was  exceedingly  exasperated,  on 
iccount  of  the  insult  he  had  received.  The 
>eople  of  JBgina,  on  seeing  themselves  assailed 
ly  the  two  kings,  did  not  meditate  a  longresis- 
ance ;  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  and  affluent 
vere  selected  as  hostages  :  among  these  were 
Crios,  son  of  Polycritus,  and  Casambris,  son 
>f  Aristocrates,  men  of  considerable  authority. 
Being  carried  to  Attica,  they  there  remained 
jnong  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 

LXXiy.  Cleomenes  afterwards  fled  to 
rhessaly ;  for  his  treachery  against  Demaratus 
becoming  manifest,  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
he  Spartans :  from  thence  he  went  to  Arcadia, 
rhere  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  commotion, 
»y  stirring  up  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta. 
%mong8t  other  oaths,  he  exacted  of  them  an 
tngagement  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
hink  proper  to  conduct  them.  He  particuhir- 
Y  wished  to  carry  the  principal  men  to  the  city 
»f  Nonaciis,  there  to  make  them  swear  by  the 
vaters  of  Styx.*  These  waters  are  said  to  be 
bund  in  this  part  of  Arcadia :  there  is  but  lit- 
le  water,  and  it  falls  drop  by  drop  from  a  rock 
Dto  a  valley,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  circular 


5  Waten  of  5fyjr.3— It  appears  by  this  passage  ttiat 
he  Greeks  asaembled  at  Nimacris  to  swear  bjkthe  wa. 
en  of  Styx ;  when  their  oaths  were  to  be  considered  as 
Qviolable :  the  gods  also  swore  by  Styx,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oath  they  could  use.  *'  Thia  water,**  observes 
^Qsanias,  '*  is  mortal  to  men  and  animals ;"  it  was, 
lunbtJc88>  for  this  reason  that  it  was  said  to  be  a  loan. 
^n  of  the  infernal  regions.  This  water  could  not  be 
preserved,  but  in  a  ressel  made  of  the  horn  of  a  mule's 
Loof.  See  FUny,  N.  H.  L  xxx.  c.  16.—"  Ungnlas  tantom 
nnlarum  repertas,  neqfue  aliam  ullam  materiamqnsB  son 
»erroderetar  a  veneno  Stygis  aqnsa."  Fausanias  glTes 
he  same  e£Bcacy  to  the  horn  of  a  horse's  hoof}  and  Flo. 
arch  to  that  of  an  asa— LorcAcr. 

A  few  particulars  on  this  subject,  omitted  by  Larcher, 
lod  less  familiar  perhaps  to  an  En^Jsh  reader,  I  shall 
idd  to  the  above.  FUny  says,  it  was  remarkable  for 
irodudog  a  ilsh,  the  taste  of  which  was  fatal  The  s&. 
emnity  with  which  the  gods  regarded  the  swearing  by 
>tyx,  is  mentioned  by  Vii^ : 

Styg Urnqna  psladem 

DU  ct^fu  Joruc  Ument  at  fiillMr*  budcd. 

Tb*  wocd  •ttMflM  which  h»a-r«ii1i  Imperial  Mat* 

Attctto  In  oath^  and  fean  to  violate. 

The  circumstance  of  this  oath  being  regarded  by  the 
foda  as  inviolable,  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
lU  tlie  more  andent  writers.  The  punishment  supposed 
o  be  annexed  to  the  pei^ury  of  gods  in  thia  instance, 
,vaa  that  of  being  tortured  9,000  years  in  Tartarus.— See 
Servius  on  the  6th  book  of  the  £neid.— r. 


wall. — Nonacris  is    an   Arcadian    dty,  near 
Phereos. 

LXXV.  When  the  Lacedemonians  heard 
what  Cleomenes  was  doing,  through  fear  of 
the  consequences,  they  invited  him  back  to 
Sparta,  offering  him  his  former  dignity  and  sta- 
tion. Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  madness,  of  which  he  had  before  discover- 
ed very  strong  symptoms  :  for  whatever  citizen 
he  happened  to  meet,  he  scrupled  not  to  strike 
him  on  the  face  with  his  sceptre.*  This  ex- 
travagant  behaviour  induced  his  friends  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  pair  of  stocks ;  seeing  himself,  on 
some  occasion,  left  with  only  one  person  to 
guard  him,  he  demanded  a  sword ;  the  man  al 
first  refused  to  obey  him,  but  finding  him  per- 
sist  in  his  request,  he  at  length,  being  an  Helot, 
and  afiaid  of  what  he  threatened,  gave  him  one. 
Cleomenes,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sword, 
began  to  cut  the  flesh  off  his  legs  ;^  and  from 
his  legs  he  ascended  to  his  thighs,  and  from 
his  thighs  to  his  loins,  till  at  length,  making 
gashes  in  his  belly,  he  died.  The  Greeks  in 
general  consider  his  death  as  occasioned  by  his 
having  bribed  the  Pjrthian'  to  give  an  answer 
against  Demaratus.  The  Athenians  alone  as- 
sert, that  he  was  thus  punished  for  having 
plundered  the  temple  of  tbe  goddesses  at  £leu- 


6  WUh  hu  MM^r«.3— That  princes  and  individuals  of 
hi^  .rank  carried  their  sceptres,  or  insignia  of  their 
dignity,  frequently  in  their  liands,  may  be  oondnded  from 
various  passages  of  andent  writers :  many  examplea  of 
this  occur  in  H<nner.  When  Ilienites  damorously  en- 
deavoured to  exdto  the  Greeks  to  murmurs  and  sedS- 

*tlon,  Ulysses  is  described  as  striking  him  with  the  scep- 
tre he  liad  in  Us  hand : 

Ha  Mid,  and  covering  aa  th«  dastaxd  bcnda, 
Tha  waigbty  aceptn  on  hJa  back  doioandii 
On  tha  raund  bunch  the  bloody  tumonn  ziw ; 
Tha  tears  qning  ttarting  fkom  his  baggazd  rjm. 
The  moat  andent  sceptre  was  probably  a  staff  to  rest 
upon,  for  Ovid  describes  Jupiter  as  resting  upon  bis ;  it 
was  a  more  andent  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown ; 
the  first  Roman  who  assumed  the  sceptre  was  Tarqnin 
the  Froud.— r. 

7  Cut  tite flesh  off  his  2cv<.3— Longinus  instances  this 
and  a  similar  passage  in  Herodotus,  to  show  how  a  mean 
action  may  be  expressed  in  bold  and  lofty  words ;  see 
section  xxxi.— the  word  hero  used  by  Herodotus  is 
xATAX'C^U'Av*  1%e  other  passage  of  Herodotus,  alluded 
to  by  Longinus,  is  in  book  vii  c.  181.  where  three.  Gre- 
dan  ships  are  described  as  resisting  ten  Persian  vessels : 
speaking  of  Pythes,  who  commanded  one  of  the  former, 
he  says,  *'  that  after  his  ship  was  taken,  he  persevered  In 
fighting,"  H  i  xarixfuv^ytfin  aintf,  or,  as  we  should  say 
in  English,  '*  tiU  he  was  quite  cut  in  pieces. "~  7*. 

8  Hating  bribed  the  Pythiafu^Tho  disease  of  mad. 
ness  was  frequently  oonddered  by  the  aiuients  as  an- 
nexed by  the  gods  to  more  atrocious  acts  of  impiety  and 
wickcdue8a.~Oreste8  was  struck  with  madness  for  kill, 
ing  his  mother;  (Edipus,  for  a  similar  crime;  Ajvii 
Oileus  for  vioUting  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  Scc^T. 
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818.'  The  Argives  say,  that  it  was  because  he 
had  forced  many  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
refuge  they  had  taken  in  the  temple  of  Argoa," 
and  had  not  only  put  them  to  the  sword,  but 
had  impiously  set  fire  to  the  sacred  wood. 

LXXVI.  Cleomenes,  upon  consulting  the 
Delphic  orade,  had  been  told  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly become  master  of  Argos :  he  accordingly 
led  a  body  of  Spartans  to  the  river  Erasinus,' 
which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  Stymphalian  lake. 
This  lake  is  believed  to  show  itself  a  second  time 
in  the  territories  of  Argos,  after  disappearing  for 
some  time  In  an  immense  gulf;  it  is  then 
called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus.  Arriving  at 
this  river,  Cleomenes  offered  sacrifices  to  it : 
the  entrails  of  the  victim  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement to  pass  the  stream,*  from  which  inci- 
dent he  affected  to  praise  the  river  god  for  his 
attachment  to  his  countrymen  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less,  vowed  that  the  Argives  should  have  no 
occasion  to  rejoice.  From  hence  he  advanced 
to  Thyrea,  where  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  the 
Ocean,*  and  embarking  his  forces,  proceeded  to 
Tirynthiaand  Nauplia. 


1  GoddmeM  ai  Eleutu.'}'-CeTe9  and  Proaerpine. 
*(Wo  turned  to  the  soath,  into  the  plain  Elcusis, 

which  extends  about  a  league  every  way ;  it  is  probably 
the  plain  called  Rarion,  where  they  say  the  com  was 
sowed  i  there  is  a  long  hill,  which  divides  the  plain,  ex. 
tending  to  the  east  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
soath  side  is  not  half  a  mile  from  it :  at  the  east  end  of 
this  hill  the  ancient  Elensis  was  situated.  About  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  it,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple 
to  the  east,  which  might  be  that  which  was  buUt  at  the 
thrashing-floor  of  lYiptolemus. 

**  ki  the  plain,  near  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  are  many 
pieces  of  stones  and  pillars,  which  probably  are  the  re- 
muins  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Propylaea,  which  was  be- 
fure  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  an  advanced  ground,  there  are  many  imperfect 
ruins,  pieces  of  pillars,  and  entablatures,  and  doubtless  it 
is  the  spot  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine."  &c« 
Pocockeyiino. 

2  Temph  of  Argot.y—ThiM  Argos  was  the  son  of  JupU 
tpr  nnd  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phorone ;  he  had  given  his 
name  to  Argos,  and  the  territory  he  possessed.  He  had 
no  temple,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  chapel ;  Pausanias 
ppoaks  only  of  his  monument,  which  doubtless  stood  in 
the  wood  consecrated  to  him. 

Tills  Argos  was  very  different  from  him  sumamed 
Panoptes,  who  had  eyes  in  every  part  of  his  body  :  this 
was  the  son  of  Airenor,  and  great-grandson  of  him  of 
whom  we  speak.— Z.arcAer. 

3  froMfntf.  3— According  to  Strabo  there  was  another 
river  of  this  name ;  the  one  here  mentioned  is  now  called 
Rasino,  and  was  called  by  Ovid  « ingens  Erasinus." 

lUddltor  Argolida  lafftiu  Bniiiiiu  in  sifrlt.  T. 

4  No  encouragement  to  pau  the  «<ream.>— In  Lncan, 
when  Csesar  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  the 
genius  of  his  country  is  represented  as  appearing  to  him, 
iu  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.^The  whole 
description  is  admirably  beautiful. 

b  A  bull  to  the  Ocean.']— A  bUll  was  the  usual  victim 


LXXVII.  The  Argives,  heBring  ofdk 
advanced  to  the  sea  to  repel  him :  as  soos  b 
they  came  to  Tirynthe,'  at  a  place  called  ^ipti 
they  encamped  in  the  Lacedaemoman  tei^ti*:. 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy.   Tkr 
w^ere  not  so  much  afraid  of  meedng  tbdrtdTv- 
saries  openly  in  the  field,  as  of  filliog  it£ 
an  ambuscade :  of  this  indeed  they  had  btci 
forewarned  by  the  Pythian,  in  the  declaraia 
made  jointly  to  the  Milesians  and  themseka  :• 
When^  fenude  hands  the  strength  of  ann  ibiltn, 
And  among  Argives  gain  a  glorlons  osim, 
Women  of  ArgoB  shall  mudi  grief  diiplsy, 
And  thus  shall  one  in  fixtaie  ages  say: 
**  A  serpent  huge,  wUch  wreathed  iU  body  imc 
From  a  keen  sword  received  a  mortal  womi" 
These  incidents  filled  the  Argives  with  'k 
greatest  terror ;  they  accordingly  resolnd  v 
regulate  their  motions  by  the  herald  of  the  ti 
verse  army ;  as  often,  therefore,  as  this  ofirr 
communicated  any  public  order  to  the  lift- 
dsmonians,  they  did  the  same. 

LXXVIII.  Cleomenes  taking  notice  lia: 
the  Argives  observed  what  the  herald  ol  ^n 
army  announced,  directed  that  when  the  ikr* 
should  be  given  for  his  soldiers  to  dine,  tltf 
should  immediately  take  their  ormf  and  anack 
the  Argives.  The  Lacedwmoiiians  upon  U 
gave  the  signal  for  dinner,  the  Argives  did  la 
same ;  but  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  eiii^ 
the  enemy  rushed  upon  them,  slewaprodipce 


to  the  DU  MagnL  Horace  ivpreecnts  one  ss  atriM 
to  Pluto ;  Virgil,  to  Neptune  and  Apollo  i  Hmwt.  t> 
the  aea,  and  to  rivers.  It  was  not  freqitfutlj.  if  >>** 
ever  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Baechas  vu  «■"«•» 
worshipped  with  the  head  of  a  boll ;  and  I  ta^  ^^ 
observed,  that  the  buU  sacrificed  to  the  EgrptiaBTyTM 
gave  occasion  to  the  golden  calf  of  the  Isnf>lit«9>'^  > 

6  rirynMe.]— From  this  place  Hercules  w»  ne*^ 
times  called  TSrynthius. 

7  IF»«i.]— The  first  part  of  this  orsricJirtP>»»^" 
what  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  with  BttieTsriitf«  *^ 
each  other,  rehite.  The  Argive  women,  tskint  «• 
under  the  conduct  of  Telcsilla,  repelled  the  ^'^^ 
Cleomenes  on  their  dty,  with  the  loss  nf  namben"* 
men.— Plntardi,  after  relating  the  above,  aM»  saw* 
cumstances  so  very  whimaiad,  that  I  Diay««Ubeei^ 
inserting  them.  "Some  assert,"  says  W"*""^'*? 
the  above  feat  of  the  women  was  perfonwf^  *  * 
fourth  of  the  month  called  Hermans,  when  to  tkii<*! 
they  celebrate  the  feast  called  Hybristica,  irbeo  t^*' 
men  are  clothed  in  the  ooafta  and  breeches  of ««.  ^' 
the  men  in  Uip  veils  and  pettiooats  of  womfiL**  ^^ 
ceeds  to  say,  that  the  women,  to  repair  the  wsntrfo* 
having  many  of  them  lost  their  husbands,  **"**  "jj? 
their  servanth,  but  first  admitted  the  »*«*«'*'*' "2 
hours  to  the  rights  of  dtiiena,  and  uStrrvrv^  "*^ 
them.  But  on  their  reproaching  and  liwiltio? ^'**  zl 
band«,  a  law  passed  that  new-married  ^<*^'' !j 
they  lay  for  tiie  first  time  with  their  httshso!*!  *^ 
wear  beards.— 71 
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number,  and  surrounded  many  others,  who 
escaping  fr6ai  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  grove 
of  Argos. 

LiXXIX.  Whilst  they  remained  here,  Cle- 
omenes  determined  on  the  following  measure : 
— by  means  of  some  deserters,  he  learned  the 
names  of  all  those  Aigi?es  who  had  escaped  to 
this  grove;  these  he  called  out  one  by  one, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  their  ransoni : 
Ibis,  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  a  fixed  sum,  and 
is  settled  at  two  min»  for  each  captive.  The 
number  of  the  Argives  was  fifty,  who  as  they 
respectively  came  out,  when  called,  Cleomenes 
put  to  death.  This  incident  was  unknown  to 
those  who  remained  in  the  asylum,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood  not  allowing  them  to  see 
what  passed ;  till  at  length  one  climbing  a  tree, 
saw  the  transaction,  after  which  no  one  appear- 
ed when  called. 

LXXX.  Cleomenes  then  ordered  his  helots 
to  encompass  the  wood  with  materials  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  obeying  him,  it  was  set  on 
fire."  Whilst  it  was  buniing,  Cleomenes  de- 
sired to  know  of  one  of  the  fugitives  to  what 
divinity  the  grove  was  sacred.  He  replied,  to 
Aiigos.  At  this  the  Lacedaemonian,  in  great 
agitation,  exclaimed—*'  O  ApoUo,  thy  predic- 
tion has  misled  me,  promising  me  that  I  should 
be  master  of  Argos.  Thy  oracle  has,  I  fear, 
no  other  termination.*' 

LXXXI.  Cleomenes  afterwards  permitted 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta ;  and  reserving  only  a  select  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  he  went  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  Wishing  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies himself  on  the  altar ;  the  priest  forbade 
him,  saying,  it  was  a  privilege  granted  to  no 
foreigner.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  helots  to 
drag  the  priest  from  the  altar,'  and  beat  'him. 

8  Set  oi«;f/v.3— Mr  Ifaion,  In  his  adminble  tngeAj  of 
CanctacoB,  has  made  aa  excellent  use  of  the  snppoaed 
sanctity  of  the  groyes  at  Mona.  The  circomstance  of 
Cleomenes  setting  lire  to  the  sacred  grove  of  Acgos, 
boars  in  many  instances  a  resemblance  to  the  burning 
of  the  groTes  of  the  Dmids,  by  Aulas  Didina,  the  Roman 


t,  my  lofcd  child,  and  tmitate  the  ton. 
Thai  tliM  raddy  from  bahbid  Toa  oaki. 
To  hail  yooi  breUi«r  Tletar. 

Ckanu.  That  the  mn ! 

Ohonvr.homrl  8aecy«gleiu  fin* 
DcTOBToorfivTM:  they  blaae,  they  blaia— Oh,  wund 
The  fntiBp  again,  &C.—7. 
0  Drag  the  priett  from  the  altar.'^A  stanilar  act  of 
riolence  is  recorded  by  Flatarch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Wishing  to  oottsnlt  the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  the 
success  of  his  designs  against  Persia,  he  happened  to  go 
tbcre  at  a  time  which  was  deemed  inauspidous,  and  the 


He  then  sacrificed,  and  afterwards  retunied  to 
Sparta. 

LXXX II.  On  his  return,  he  was  accused 
before  the  Ephori'*  of  bribery,  and  of  neglect- 
ing the  opportunity  he  had  of  taking  Aiigos. 
Whether  the  reply  which  Cleomenes  made  was 
true  or  false,  I  am  not  able  to  determine :  he 
observed,  that  having  taken  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Aigos,  the  prediction  of  the  oracle 
seemed  to  him  finally  completed.  He  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  any 
further  attempts  upon  the  city,  rill  he  should 
first  be  satisfied  from  his  sacrifices,  whether 
the  deity  would  assist  or  oppose  him.  When 
he  was  performing  the  sacred  rites  auspiciously 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  flame  of  fire'*  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  image,  which 
entirely  convinced  him  that  he  should  not  take 
Aiigos.  If  this  fiame  had  issued  from  the  head, 
he  should  have  taken  the  place  by  storm,  but 
its  coming  from  the  breast  decisively  declared 
that  all  the  purposes  of  the  deity  were  accom- 
plished. His  defence  appeared  plausible  and 
satisfactory  to  hiit  countrymen,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  great  majority. 

LXXXIIL  Ai^os  however  was  deprived 
of  so  many  of  its  citizens,  that  the  slaves 
usurped  the  management  of  afTkirs,  and  execut- 
ed the  offices  of  government:  but  when  the 
sons  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  grew  up, 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  after 
some  contest  expelled  the  slaves,  who  retired 
to  Tyrinthe,  which  they  seized.  They  for  a^ 
time  forbore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Cleander, 

Pythian  refused  to  do  her  office.  Alexander  on  this 
went  to  her  himself,  and  by  personal  violence  dragged 
her  to  the  temple :  fatigued  with  her  exertions  against 
him,  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  My  son,  you  are  invin- 
cible."  Hie  Macedonian  prince  expressed  himself  per. 
fectly  satisfied  with  her  answer,  and  assured  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  the  deity  any  man. 

— r. 

10  EphorLy-The  reader  wiU  remember  that  it  was 
the  particular  office  of  the  Ephori  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  kings.— T. 

11  Flame  offire.y^T^M  ^^pearaace  of  lire  self-kindled 
was  generally  deemed  among  the  ancients  an  auspidoua 
omen ;  but,  like  all  other  prodigies  and  modes  of  diyi. 
nation,  tiiey  varied  their  conclusions  concerning  it  ae- 
cording  to  the  diflTerent  drcomstances  and  places  in 
which  it  appeared.  According  to  Pliny,  Amphiarana 
wasthe  first  inventor  of  the  divination  by  fire. 

Amspidnm  Delphus  invenit,  ignispida  Amphiaraus, 
anspida  avium  Tiresias  Thebanus,  interpretationem  oa* 
tentomm  et  somniorum  Amphictyoa 

Delphus  was  the  inventor  of  divination  by  the  entrails 
of  beasts,  Amphiaraus  of  that  by  fire,  Tiresias  the  Thabaa 
of  that  of  birds,  and  Amphictyoa  of  the  interpretation  of 
prodigies  and  dreams.— 7. 
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a  soothsayer  and  an  Arcadian,  of  tbe  district  of  |  a  habit  of  drinking,  which  injiiprf  Ac  fiwlna 


Phigasis,  coming  among  them,  he  persuaded 
the  slaves  to  attack  their  masters.  A  tedious 
war  followed,  in  which  the  Argives  were  finally, 
though  with  difficulty,  victorious. 

LXXXIV.  The  Argives  affirm,  that  on 
account  of  the  things  before  mentioned,  Cleo- 
roenes  lost  his  reason,  and  came  to  a  miserable 
end.  The  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  will  not 
allow  his  madness  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  divine  interposition ;  they  say,  that  com- 
municating with  the  Scythians,*  he  became  a 
drinker  of  wine,  and  that  this  made  him  mad. 
The  Scythian  Nomades,  after  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  Darius,  determined  on  revenge : 
with  this  view  they  sent  ambassadors  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Spartans.  It  was  accord- 
ingly agreed,  that  the  Scythians  should  invade 
the  country  of  the  Medes,  by  the  side  of  the 
Phasis :  the  Spartans^  advancing*  from  Ephesus, 
were  to  do  the  same,  till  the  two  armies  formed 
a  junction.  With  the  Scythians  sent  on  this 
business,  Cleomenes  is  said  to  have  formed  too 
great  an  intimacy,  and  thence  to  have  contracted 

1  Comtnunicating  teiih  ike  Scytti aiM.]-Se«  tWa  story 
referred  to  in  AtheniBiis,  book  x.  c  7$  firotn  whence  we 
learn  that  mrxvArAi,  or  to  imitate  the  Scythians,  became 
proverbial  for  intemperate  drinking.— See  also  the  Ada. 
gia  of  Erasmus,  upon  the  word  Episcythizare.— Hard 
drinking  was  in  like  manner  characteristic  of  the  Thra- 
daoa,— See  Horace : 

NatU  in  oanm  tatUlas  Kjphis 
Ptifnan,  Thncnm  Mt :  tollite  twrtMrnin 
Monrm,  TerMniadamqiw  Baccham 

Bangulnels  problbcte  rbds—^.  I.  i7- 

Again  the  same  author, 

Nonffonnlos 
Baochabor  JSdonis^Z..  U.  7. 
Upon  the  word  Scyphis,  in  the  first  quotation,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Athenaaua  doubts 
whether  the  word  r»v^,  scyphus,  a  bowl,  quasi  a-mvOHt 
scythus,  be  not  derived  from  Scythia.  The  effect  of  in. 
temperate  drinking  is  well  described  in  the  Solomon  of 
Prior; 

I  drank,  I  liked  it  not— 'tvas  rage,  'twaa  nolM. 
An  airy  loenc  of  tramliof}  Joy* : 
In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 
WoQid  baniih  totiow  and  enlarge  the  loul. 
To  the  late  rewi  and  ptotracled  feait 
Wild  dreams  Miooeaded  and  dliorder'd  rest. 
*  *  w  *  * 

Add  yet  unnnmber*d  ills  that  lie  unseen 
In  the  pernicious  draught  |  the  word  obscene 
Or  harsh,  which,  once  elanocd,  must  ever  fly 
Irrevocable:  the  too  prompt  reply. 
Seed  ofteverc  distmst,  and  flerce  debate, 
What  we  should  shnn,  and  what  we  ought  to  hate.— T. 
8  Admncing.y^Tha  word  in  Greelc  is  mita^wut  \  and 
Lorcher  remarks,  that  this  word  is  used  in  abnoet  all 
th«i  historians,  for  to  advance  from  the  sea,  and  that 
therefore  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  was  called  by 
Xenophon  the  avmfiaets.    The  illustration  is,  however, 
rather  unfortunate,  as  the  return  of  Xenophon  was  not 
from  the  sea,  but  from  Cunaxa,  an  inland  place  on  the 
Euphrates,  (o  the  sea  at  Trapesus,  &c.— r. 


of  his  mind.  FVom  which  incident,  wboewr 
are  desirous  to  drink  intemperately,  are  wis 
exclaim  Episcythison,  "  LfCt  us  drink  like  Sr?. 
thians.'* — Such  is  the  Spartao  accoimt  of  Cko. 
menes.  To  me,  however,  he  seems  to  Wr 
been  an  olject  of  the  divine  Tengeance,  ob  at. 
count  of  Demaratus. 

LXXXV.  The  people  of -figiim BO Kwaa 
received  intelligence  of  his  death,  than  ^ 
despatched  emissaries  to  Sparta,  to  coisf>l>!fi<^ 
Leutychides,  for  detaining  their  hostsgre  t 
Athens.  The  LacedaemoniaBS,  after  a  po!& 
consultation,  were  of  opinion  that  Leotydafo 
had  greatly  injured  the  inhabitants  of  iBpst. 
and  diey  determined  thai  he  should  be  gives  r: 
to  them,  and  be  carried  to  ^gina,  insteid  ct 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  detained  it 
Athens.  They  were  about  to  lead  him  wv. 
when  Theasides,  son  of  Leopropis,  a  Sjera: 
of  approved  worth,  thus  addressed  them :  **  Mrt 
of  ^gina,  what  would  you  do  ?  would  rca 
take  away  a  Spartan  prince,  whom  Ms  ccia:ir[- 
men  have  given  up  ?  Although  the  Spsrtis 
have  in  anger  come  to  this  resolution,  doje^ 
fear  that  they  will  one  day,  if  you  persist  in  yte 
purpose,  utterly  destroy  your  country?"  Tu 
expostulation  induced  the  JSginete  to  dass 
their  first  intentions :  they  nevertheless  inastrf 
that  Leutychides  should  accompany  them  t? 
Athens,  and  set  their  oountiymen  atlibeitr 

LXXX  VI.  When  Leutychides  aniT«d  t 
Athens,  and  claimed  the  hostages,  tbe  Aik^ 
nians,  who  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up,ce- 
murred. — They  said,  that  as  the  two  kings  had 
jointly  confided  these  men  to  their  care,  it  wosl^ 
be  unfair  to  give  them  up  to  one  oftfceB 
Upon  their  final  refusal  to  surrender  tba^- 
Leutychides  thus  addressed  them,  "  hi  ibi' 
business,  Athenians,  you  will  do  what  jea 
please ;  if  you  give  up  these  men,  you  vnH  aa 
justly,  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  disbooesc  1 
am  desirous  however  to  relate  to  you  whit  oiv^ 
happened  in  Sparta  upon  a  similar  occasioa- 
We  have  a  tradition  amongst  us,  that  titc-^ 
three  ages  ago  there  lived  in  Lacedaemon  aoaB 
named  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epyddes ;  be  «= 
famous  amongst  his  countrymen  for  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  in  particular  for  his  integ- 
rity. We  are  told,  that  in  process  of  time  i 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  puiposely  to  solicit 
this  man's  advice.  '  I  am  come,*  said  he,  ad- 
dressing him,  <  from  Miletus,  to  be  hene^if^ 
by  your  justice,  the  reputation  of  which,  drn- 
lating  through  Greece,  has  arrived  at  Iqbs* 
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1  ha^'e  compared  the  insecure  condition  of 
Ionia  with  the  undlstoibed  tranquillity  of  the 
Peloponnese;  and  observing  that  the  wealth 
of  my  countrymen  is  constantly  fluctuating, 
I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure : 
I  have  converted  half  of  my  property  into 
money,  which,  from  the  confidence  of  its  being 
perfectly  secure,  I  propose  to  deposit  in  your 
hands ;  take  it  therefore,  and  with  it  these  pri- 
vate marks  ;  to  the  person  who  shall  convince 
you  that  he  knows  them  you  wiU  return  it' 
The  Milesian  here  finished,  and  Glaucus  ac 
oepted  his  money  upon  these  conditions.  After 
a  long  interval  of  time,  the  sons  of  the  above 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  presenting  them- 
selves before  Glaucus  produced  the  test  agreed 
upon,  and  claimed  the  money.  He  however 
rejected  the  application  with  anger,  and  as- 
sured thim  that  he  remembered  nothing  of 
the  inactser.  <  If,*  says  he,  *  I  should  hereafter 
be  able  to  recollect  the  circumstance  you  men- 
tion, I  wUl  certainly  do  you  justice,  and  restore 
that  which  you  say  I  have  received.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  claim  has  no  foundation,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  laws  of  Greece  against  you : 
I  therefore  invite  you  to  return  to  me  again, 
after  a  period  of  fourth  months.'  The  Mile- 
sians accordingly  departed  in  sorrow,  consider- 
ing themselves  cheated  of  their  money :  Glau- 
cus, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  On  his  inquiring  whether  he 
might  absolve  himself  from  returning  the 
money  by  an  oath,  the  priestess  made  him  this 
reply : 

*'  Glaacus,*  thos  mach  by  Rwearirg  yoa  may  gain. 
Through  life  the  gold  you  safely  may  retain : 


3  GlaueH9,mmofEpicyde9.y~'Tht  words  of  this  onude, 
as  has  been  observed  by  many  writexs,  and  in  particnlar 
by  GrotiuB,  may  well  be  cnupared  to  a  pusago  in 
Zechariah,  t.  1—5. 

**  I  looked,  and  behold  a  flying  roll.— Then  said  ho  unto 
me.  Tills  is  ,the  cnrsa  thai  goeth  over  the  hice  of  the 
whole  earth :— «nd  it  shall  enter  into  the  house  of  the 
tiiief,  and  Into  the  house  of  him  thatswoareth  fakely  by 
my  name :  and  It  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house, 
and  shall  oonsame  it,  with  the  timber  thereof,  and  the 
stones  thereof." 

The  story  of  Glancos  is  also  well  Introduced  by  Jove- 
nal.  Sat.  xiU. 

apmaao  eaJdam  ntpandU  Pjthia  vaiM, 
Hand  Impuaitam  quoDdam  fbtc,  qnod  dubilarct 
DciNiiItum  rcttaMT*  at  IVaiidcm  Jnte  tneii 
Jamndo.    Qi****^*  enin  qua  nnmlnii  ttmtt 
Mem,  at  «a  hoc  ill!  (kciiitu  ttuidcrpt  Apollo. 
lUddUll  ti|o  UMiu.  MB  norllMU,  at  tamm  onnm 
VeccB  adyd  dlgoam  lanplo,  voiamqM  iNrohavU 
Anlactw  tau  pari  tar  com  prela  domoqua ; 
Bt  qaaniTb  loona  dadactli  gmia  propinqo  U 
Hai  padtnr  pasna*  pcocaadi  tola  toIuoUs. 


Swear  then— remembering  that  the  awful  grave 
Confounds  alike  the  honeat  man  and  knave  : 
But  stm  an  oath  a  nameless  oflbpring  beans 
Which  though  no  feet  It  has,  no  arm  ninvan. 
Swiftly  the  peijured  villain  wiU  o'ertake. 
And  of  Us  race  entire  destruction  make  j 
Whilst  their  descendants,  who  their  oath  regard. 
Fortune  ne'er  fails  to  favour  and  reward.** 

"  On  this  reply,  Glaucus  entreated  the  deity  to 
forgive  him  ;  but  he  was  told  by  the  priestess, 
that  the  intention  and  the  action  were  alike 
criminal.  GUucus  then  sent  for  the  Milesians, 
and  restored  the  money. — My  motive,  O  Athe- 
nians, for  making  you  this  relation,  remains  to 
be  told.  At  the  present  day  no  descendant  of 
Glaucus,  nor  any  traces  of  his  fiunily,  are  to  be 
found ;  they  are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta. 


A  UuUf  Spartan  waa  iaollaad  to  dieat, 
(The  o«iB  look'd  lovriy,  and  Uao  baf  anu  |Cf«at ; 
SmtvC  the  irau— )  and  with  an  oath  dcfcnd 
The  priM,  and  baffle  hb  dahiifad  IHcwIi 
Bat  weak  In  alo,  and  of  the  ffods  aftaid. 
And  not  wdi  varied  in  the  flmvearlng  tradr. 
Ha  ffoet  to  Dciphoa,  hnmUy  ta«i  advice. 
And  thui  the  pricUaa  bjr  command  repliea : 
Expect  tufe  vtn^vanca  by  the  Kodi  decreed. 
To  punJth  thooffhu  wrt  yet  Improved  to  de«d 
At  this  he  started,  and  brliore  to  swear. 
Not  oat  oruflBscience  of  the  sin,  but  fcor ; 
Yet  plaRues  ensued,  and  the  ooata||1oaa  tin 
Dtntroy'd  hinueirand  ruln'd  all  iUs  kin. 
Thos  •nflkrM  he  Ihr  tlie  impeifcct  vUi 
To  sin,  and  bant  design  of  doing  iU. 

See  also  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

*'  Josephus  says,  that  Antiochus  Eplphanos,  as  he  was 
d3^ing,  confessed  that  he  suffered  for  the  injuries  which 
he  had  done  to  the  Jews.  Then  he  adds,  I  wonder  how 
PolyUus  could  say  that  Antiochns  perished  because  he 
had  purposed  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia  -, 
for  to  iittend  the  thing  otUy,  and  not  perform  it,  is  not 
vfortMf  of  punishment  Te  y«^  /Atitwt  tmi^m  «  i^st 
fimikwemfUtw  mm  teri  rtfuifme  Al^ey.*' 

How  contrary  to  tills  sentiment  of  Josephus  is  the 
positive  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

**  But  I  say  unto  yon,  thai  whosoever  lo(»keth  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  In  his  heart'* 

I  cannot  property  omit  relating  in  this  place  a  story 
from  Stobaeus,  somewhat  of  a  similiar  nature  witli  this 
before  os.— Larcher  has  done  the  same. 

Archetimus  of  Erythrsa,  in  Ionia,  deposited  at  Teue- 
dos,  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Cydias,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Having  demanded  it  to  be  returned,  the 
other  denied  that  he  had  it  i  and  as  tlie  dispute  grew 
warm,  it  was  agreed  that  in  three  days  he  should  purge 
himself  by  an  oath.  This  time  was  employed  by  Cydias 
in  making  hollow  a  cane.  In  which  he  placed  the  gold  of 
Archetimus ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  fraud,  he 
covered  the  handle  of  it  with  a  thick  bandage  of  linen. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  left  his  house,  resting  on  his 
cane,  as  if  indiapoeod ;  and  arriving  at  the  temple,  ho 
placed  the  cane  In  the  hand?  of  Archetimus,  whilst  he 
elevated  his  own,  and  swore  that  he  had  returned  to  him 
the  dep<i8it  confided  to  him.  Archetimus  In  anger  dashed 
the  cane  on  the  ground :  it  broke  in  pieces,  the  gold  fell 
out  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  perfidy 
of  Cydias,  who  died  prematarely.— r. 
2Q 
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Wherever,  therefore,  a  trust  has  been  reposed, 
it  is  an  act  of  wisdom  to  restore  it  when  de- 
roaoded." — Leutycbides,  finding  that  what  he 
said  made  no  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
left  the  place. 

LXXXVII.  Before  the  iBginette  bad 
suffered  for  the  insults  formerly  offered  to  the 
Athenians,  with  the  intention  of  gratifying  the 
Thebans,  they  had  done  the  following  act  of 
violence : ^Exasperated  against  the  Athenians 
for  some  imagined  injury,  they  prepared  to 
revenge  themselves.  The  Athenians  had  a 
quinquereme  stationed  at  Sunium  ;-of  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  the  Theoris,'  and  full  of  the 
most  illustrious  Athenians,  they  by  some  arti- 
fice obtained  possession,  and  put  all  whom  they 
found  in  her  in  irons.  The  Athenians  instant- 
ly meditated  the  severest  vengeance. 

LXXX  VXII.  There  was  at  iEgina  a  man 
'  greatly  esteemed,  the  son  of  Cnoothus,  his  name 
Nicodromus.  From  some  disgust  against  his 
countrymen,  he  bad  some  time  before  left  the 
island :  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  de- 
termined on  the  ruin  of  ^gina,  he  agreed  with 
them  on  certain  conditions  to  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  He  appointed  a  particular  day  for 
the  execution  of  his  measures,  when  they  also 
were  to  be  ready  to  assist  bim.  He  proceeded  j 
in  his  purpose,  and  made  himself  master  of 
what  is  called  the  old  city. 

LXXXIX.  The  Athenians  were  not  punc- 
tual to  their  engagement ;  they  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  fleet  able  to  contend  with  that  of 
^gina :  and  in  the  interval  of  their  applying 
to  the  Corinthians  for  a  reinforcement  of  ships, 
the  fiivourable  opportunity  wa»  lost.  The 
Corinthians,  being  at  that  time  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Athenians,  furnished  them,  at 

1  The  Theoris.'y-TMB  traa  r  vessel  which  was  ercry 
ycftr  sent  to  Deloe  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  which  Theseus  had  made  at  his  depar- 
tare  for  Crete.  As  soon  as  the  festival  celebrated  on 
this  occasion  was  begun,  they  purified  the  place,  and  it 
was  an  inviolable  law  to  put  no  person  to  death  till  this 
vessel  should  be  returned ;  and  it  was  sometimes  a  great 
while  on  its  passage,  particularly  when  the  wind  was 
contrary.  The  festival  called  Theoria  commences  when 
the  priest  of  Apollo  has  crowned  the  prow  of  ttie  vessel. 
Theoroe  was  the  name  of  the  person  sent  to  offer  sacri. 
flee  to  some  god,  or  consult  an  oracle  j  it  was  gi?en  to 
distinguish  such  persons  from  those  charged  with  com. 
missions  on  dvil  aflUrs,  who  were  called  ll^i^ut. 
^^Larcher. 

See  a  very  poetical  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  The. 
oris  at  Delos,  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anachar^  vi. 
417.  4ia 

**  On  appercevoit  dans  Teloignement  la  Theorie  des 
Athcniens.  Telles  que  les  fllles  de  Neree,  lorsqu'elles  aui. 


their  request,  with  twenty  ships :'  as  tkotkfi 
forbade  tbem  to  give  these  ships,  they  sold  tbi 
to  their  allies  for  five  drachms  eacL  Tc 
these,  which  in  addition  to  tfa^  own,  m^  i 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  the  Atbenius  aiy  i 
^gina,  where  however  they  did  not  aime  tS 
a  day  after  the  time  appointed. 

XC.  The  Athenians  not  appeiiiif  asai 
been  stipulated,  Nicodromus,  socompiffid  b 
many  of  the  JSginetse,  fled  in  a  vessel  bm 
.£gina.  The  Atheniois  assigned  SoniiiD  k 
their  residence,  from  whence  they  ocaaaa^j 
issued  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people «' 
iEgina ;  but  these  things  happened  dStavsk 

XCI.  The  principal  dtixeos  of  Xgimkr. 
ing  overpowered  such  of  the  common  peop*« 
had  taken  the  part  of  Nicodromus  agaimt  tbei. 
they  proceeded  to  put  their  prisoners  to  teti 
On  this  occasion  they  committed  an  Kt  rfiff- 
piety,  to  atone  for  which  all  their  earnest  @- 
deavours  were  unavailing ;  and  before  tky 
could  conciliate  the  goddess  they  were  driuT 
from  the  ishind.  As  they  were  coodttcdrs  b 
execution  seven  hundred  of  the  cMunoi  peo- 
ple, whom  they  had  taken  alive,  one  of  tbe* 
escaping  from  his  chains,  fled  to  the  wsdhie 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  Tbesmopboiw,  ai 
seizing  the  hinges  of  the  door,  held  them  ^ 
unable  to  make  bim  quit  his  hold,  tbey  cot « 
bis  bands,'  and  dragged  him  away.  His  bse^ 
remained  adhering  to  the  valves  of  the  dooc 

XCIL  After  the  iEginctie  bad  thns  p«ti«'^ 
ed  their  domestic  enemies,  the  seventy  «»5 
of  the  Athenians  appeared,  whom  they  * 
gaged,  and  were  conquered.  In  conseqK-^ 
of  their  defeat,  they  applied  a  second  m  « 
the  Argives  for  assistance,  which  was  refis* 
and  for  this  reason :  they  complained  thai  ti 
ships  of  the  iEginets  which  Clcomeiie«W 
violently  seized,  had  in  conjunction  v^  * 
Lacedaemonians,  made  a  descent  upon  tbt? 
coast :  to  which  act  of  violence  some  Syaoam 
vessels  bad  also  contributed.  For  tbis  the  Ar- 
gives  bad  demanded,  by  way  of  compei's*^' 
a  thousand  talents,  of  which  each  natioB««^ 
pay  five  hundred.     The  Sicyonians  if 


vent  sur  lee  flots  le  char  de  la  sonverstne  d^  b''^ 
fonle  de  batiroens  legers  se  Jouoleat  antoor^f  ia|v^ 
sacree.    Leurs  voiles,  plus  eelatautes  foe  lsoei|«.>^ 
Iment  comme  les  cygnes  qui  egitent  lean  t^  "^ 
eaux  du  Cidstre  et  du  Meandre,"  &c.  _^aj 

S  With  ttcmtg  sh^,y-Jhe  Cocinthtaw  rep"^ 
the  Athenians  with  this  act  of  IdndDces,  wttatK 
aftervrards  discorered  an  ineUaation  to  atfjst  Ike  Ctfi!- 
reans.— See  Thucydides,  L  L  c  41.— Lorcto-. 

SCuiqfhit  httml9.y-8€e  Humeli  Eusr, ^^-^ 
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or  their  misconduct,  and  paying  one  hundred 
alentSy  were  excused  the  rest.  The  JBginetae 
rere  too  proud  to  make  any  concessions.  The 
\  rgi  ves  therefore  reiiised  any  public  countenance 
o  their  application  for  assistance,  but  a  body  of 
bout  a  thousand  volunteers  went  over  to  them, 
inder  the  conduct  of  Eurybates.  a  man  very 
kilful  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon.*  The 
Tester  part  of  these  returned  no  more,  but 
irere  slain  by  the  Athenians  at  JBgina.  Eury- 
Kites  their  leader,  victorious  in  three  different 
iogle  combats,  was  killed  in  a  fourth,  by  So- 
»hane8,  a  Decelian. 

XCIII.  The  ^ginetae,  taking  advantage  of 
orae  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
ttacked  their  fleet,  and. obtained  a  victory, 
aking  four  of  their  ships,  with  all  their  crews. 

XCiy.  Whilst  these  two  nations  were  thus 
ngaged  in  hostilities,  the  domestic  of  the  Per- 
ian  monarch  continued  r^ilarly  to  bid  him 
*  Remember  the  Athenians,'**  which  incident 
ras  farther  enforced  by  the  unremitting  endea- 
ours  of  the  Pisistratidse,  to  criminate  that 
leople.  The  king  himsdf  was  very  glad  of  this 
)retext,  effectually  to  reduce  such  of  the  Gre- 
ian  states  as  had  refused  him  «  earth  and 
«^er.*'  He  accordingly  removed  from  his 
loramand  Mardonius,  who  had  been  unsuccess- 
u}  in  his  naval  undertakings:  he  appointed 
wo  other  officers  to  commence  an  expedition 
igainst  Eretria  and  Athens ;  these  were  Datis,* 

4  Pentaihlon.y-On  ttiis  aobject  I  have  somewhere 
poken  in  a  note,  aad  enamenited  the  five  exercuca  or 
•ontcete  which  were  on  HhaB  occasion  celebrated.  I 
ibould  hare  added,  that  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
umI  even  the  mrients  themaelves,  do  not  appear  unani. 
nous  in  their  opinions  what  these  exerdses  were.  The 
-erse  of  Sbnonides,  preserved  in  the  Anthologia,  has  ap- 
ftmnd  to  many  decMve  <mi  this  suldect : 

AXfUh  ««3«M((ni»)  dirx«r,  OMtfrOf  «>«A«|v. 

5  Remember  the  ^Memajw.3— This  Inddeot  will  neces- 
arily  brin^  to  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  whnt  is  related  of 
lie  Macedonian  Philip  ;  who  to  prevent  pride  snd  inso- 
rnce  talcing  too  entire  a  possession  of  his  heart,  from 
lU  victories  and  great  prosperity,  enjohied  a  domestic 
•very  morning  to  exclaim  to  him,  **  Remember,  PhiUp, 
thoa  art  a  roan.'*  The  word  **  Remember"  is  memor. 
kblp  in  Engltoh  history.  It  was  the  last  word  pronounced 
)y  Charles  the  Flnt  to  Dr  Jnxou  on  the  scalfold.  Dr 
laxoa  gave  a  phuiaiUe  answer  to  the  Ministers  of  Crom- 
(refl,  who  inteiTogated  him  on  the  sul^}ect ;  hot  many 
ire  still  of  opinion,  that  it  involved  some  mystery  never 
known  bat  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it  immediately 
related.~r. 

6  Da/ir. 3— TMIa  oflloer,  in  the  exultation  which  at- 
tended his  first  suooesses,  made  use  of  a  term  considered 
M  a  barbarism  in  the  Gredan  bingoage,  which  kind  of 
I»arbari«m8  were  afterwards  called  Datlsma  See  the 
Peace  of  Aristophaaea,  verse  900;  and  the  observation 
of  the  Scholiast  on  S88.— LarcAer 


I  a  native  of  Media,  and  Artaphernes,  his  nephew, 
I  who  were  commanded  totally  to  suhdue  both 
I  the  above  places,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
^  captive  before  him. 

XCV.  These  commanders,  as  soon  as  they 
had  received  their  appointment,  advanced  to 
Aleium  in  Cilicia,  with  a  laige  and  well  pro- 
vided body  of  infantry.  Here,  as  soon  as  they 
encamped,  they  were  joined  by  a  numerous  re- 
inforcement of  marines,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  given.  Not  long  afterwards 
those  vessels  arrived  to  take  the  cavaliy  on 
board,  which  in  the  preceding  year  Darius  had 
commanded  his  tributaries  to  supply.  The 
horse  and  foot  imme^tely  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ionia,  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  tri- 
remes. -They  did  not,  keeping  along  the  coast, 
advance  in  a  right  line  to  Thrace  and  the  Hel. 
lespont,  but  loosing  from  Samoa,  they  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  and  the  Icar 
rian  sea,'  fearing  as  I  should  suppose,  to  double 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  by  which  they  had 
in  the  former  year  severely  suffered.  They 
were  farther  induced  to  this  course  by  the 
island  of  Naxos,  which  before  they  had  omitted 
to  take. 

XCVI.  Proceeding  therefore  from  the  lea- 
rian  sea  to  this  island,  which  was  the  first  object 
of  their  enterprize,  they  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Naxians,  remembering  their  former  oUa- 
mities,  fled  in  alarm  to  the  mountains.  Those 
taken  captive  were  made  slaves,  the  sacred 
buildings  and  the  city  were  burned.  This  done, 
the  Persians  sailed  to  the  other  ishmds. 

XCVI  I.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants 
of  Delos  deserted  their  island  and  fled  to  Tenos. 
To  Delos  the  Persian  fleet  was  directing  its 
course,  when  Datis,  hastening  to  the  Mm,  obliged 
them  to  station  themselves  at  Rheiiea,  which 
lies  beyond  it  As  soon  as  he  learned  to  what 
place  the  Delians  had  retired,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  them  with  this  message : — *^  Why,  O  sacred 
people,  do  you  fly,  thinking  so  injuriously  of 
me  ?  If  I  had  not  received  particular  directions 
from  the  king  my  master  to  this  effect,  I,  of 
my  ovni  accord,  would  never  have  molested  you, 
nor  offered  violence"  to  a  place  in  which  two 

7  learum  «ea.>— The  story  of  Daedalus  and  Icama, 
and  that  the  Icarlan  sea  was  so  named  from  its  being  the 
supposed  grave  of  Icarus,  must  be  sufficiently  notorious : 

Icarut  IcmrtU  iwoilna  fbclt  ■qtiis_OrU.        T. 

8  Offered  tfioJenee.y~On  this  suliject,  from  the  Joint 
authorities  of  Herodotus,  Fanaanlas,  and  Callimachns, 

j  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  expresses  himself  thus : 

I     **  Les  lureurs  des  barbaree,  les  balnea  des  nations,  les 

]  inimlties  particuliercs  torobent  a  I'aspect  de  cette  terra 
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deities'  were  bora.     Return  therefore,  and  in-  I  immovedile  before,  should  tto  **    ^  . 
litbit  your  island  as  before."    Having  sent  this  |  which  event  indeed  bad  been  predicted  toy  » 
message,  he  offered  upon  one  of  their  altars  in- 


cense  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents. 
XCVIIL  After  this  measure,  Datis  led  his 
whole  army  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  the 
louiana  and  ^olians.  The  Delians  say,  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  island  of 
Delos  was  affected  by  a  tremulous  motion,'  a 
cireumstance  which,  as  the  Delians  affirm,  never 
happened  before  or  since.  The  deity,  as  it 
should  seem  by  this  prodigy,  forewarned  man- 
kind" of  the  evils  which  were  about  to  happen. 
Greece  certauily  suffered  more  and  greater 
calamities  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes  son  of  Darius,  and  Arta- 
xerxes  son  of  Xerxes,  than  in  all  the  preceding 
twenty  generations ;  these  calamities  arose  part- 
ly from  the  Persians,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tentions for  power  amongst  its  own  great  men. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Delos, 


sacree.^Les  conraiers  do  Man  ne  la  foulent  jamais  do 
kmra  pieds  eiuanglanteB.— Toat  ce  que  presente  limage 
da  la  guerro  en  eat  seTerement  ttanni :  on  n*y  sonfEre  pas 
meme  I'aaimal  le  plua  fidele  •  l*hmnme,  parne  quil  y 
detruiro&t  dee  animaoz  plus  foibles  et  plus  timldes ;  onfln 
la  paix  a  cholsi  Delos  poor  son  s^our/'  &e.— Voyage  du 
Jenne  Anacharsls.  According  to  Stralio,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed 
hares  and  rabbits. 

1  Tioo  tfn^ief.]— Apollo  and  Diana. 

2  Tremulous  mo«o».]— Thucydldes  relates  that  thfa 
Islaad  was  allected  by  an  earthquake  at  the  commence- 
raent  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  that  in  the  memory 
of  man  this  had  never  happened  before.  Larcher  is  of 
opinion  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  may  speak  of 
the  same  fact    Wesscling  thinks  the  same.— 7*. 

3  ForeuHxmedmoHkind.y'^See  the  beautiful  use  which 
Virgil  in  his  first  Georgic  has  made  of  the  credulity  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  prognostics ;  and  in  particular 
his  episode  on  those  supposed  to  precede  the  death  of 
Julius  CsBsar : 

Sol  UbI  ligna  dablt.    Solem  quit  dkcra  falsnm 
Aii4Mt,fte.  464,  Aic. 

See  also  the  prodigicss  described  by  Lncan,  as  preceding 
the  bottio  of  Phaxsalia : 

TncD  iM  qiu  fbfiiri 
SpM  ultna  trapldM  mcntM  lent,  addiu  fttl 
P^Jorto  maalfttta  fldet,  rapcriqae  mlnaoa 
Pcodigito  teRM  implflffunt,  Bthcra,  poatam,  ftc       T. 

See  the  elegant  Excursus  of  Heyne,  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  book  of  the  .Sneid,  on  futurarnm  rerum  pnedieiionei, 
in  cpioo  carmine.  In  this  he  enumerates  the  uses  which 
poets  of  all  ages  have  made  of  the  credulity  and  weak, 
ness  of  human  nature,  with  respect  to  their  desire  of 
knowing  the  future.  The  whole  £neis,  says  he,  ex  ora- 
cnUs,  somniisetvaticiniispendet  Among  the  andents, 
they  who  most  happily  availed  themselves  of  this  nata. 
ral  but  preposterous  curiosity,  were  Homer,  JEschylus, 
Lyeophron,  Argonauticorum  Sorlptores,  Vli^,  Slius 
Italicus,  Stathis,  and  Lncan.  Of  the  modems,  Spenser, 
Arlosto,  Tasso,  Milton,  Camoens,  &c.  Sec 


oiade : 

**  Althongh  Delos  be  Immoreable,  1 1 
It  is  also  worth  observation,  that,  tnubtti 
into  the  Greek  tongee,*  Duina  sigiiifia  ou 
who  compels,  Xerxes  a  warrior,  ArtnoiB  • 
great  warrior ;  and  thus  they  would  aU  theaif 
they  used  the  corresponding  tenns. 

XCIX.  The  barbarians,  sailing  from  Dc^ 
to  the  other  islands,  took  on  board  raafijw- 
ments  from  them  all,  together  with  the  di- 
dren  of  the  inhabitante  as  hostages.  Onnag 
round  the  different  islands,  tbey  airifcd  sf 
Carystos  ;•  but  the  people  of  this  pbce  poa- 
tively  refused  either  to  give  bost^gei,  orts 
serve  against  their  neighboun,  Athens  tai 
Eretria.  They  were  consequendj  besi^ 
and  their  lands  wasted ;  and  tbey  vrerc  issSj 
compelled  to  surrender  tbemaelTes  to  de 
Persians. 

C.  The  Eretrians,  on  the  approadi  of  tie 
Persian  army,  applied  to  the  Athenians  £ar»- 
sistance;  this  the  Athenians  did  not  tbbk 
proper  to  withhold;  tbey  aocor£ii^  «i 
them  the  four  thousand  men  to  whom  tkse 
lands  had  been  assigned  whicb  fonneriy  be- 
longed to  the  Chalcidian  cavalry;  bat  tk 
Eretrians,  notwithstanding  their  apppUcsa«ie> 
the  Athenians,  were  far  from  being  firm  id 
determined.  Tbey  were  so  divided  in  the? 
resolutions,  that  whilst  some  of  them  sdvisd 
the  city  to  be  deserted,  and  a  retreat  ma^ts 
the  rocks  of  Euboea,"  others  ezpecdi^  t  ^^ 


4  Into  the  Greek  tongue.y^'nte  ociflrinal  asys,  -*» 
names  in  the  Greek  tongue  mean,*'  &c  wWeh  ttms* 
imply  that  the  words  are  th^mselToa  siiaifcaal  h 
Greek,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  should  aweiy  be  *ia  ^ 
Persian  tongue,"  «•»»  ni^iJ*  ^A«rr«»,  otherwiK*' 
expression  is  incorrect,  and  the  remainder  of  tke  «•' 
tenoe  tantological,  and  indeed  nonsensieaL  Hy^t  ^^ 
chart,  and  others,  have  treated  of  these  terns  of  iht^ 
Persic 

5  Cof^lojt. 3— TMs place  Is  now  called  Cariito,  toi* 
in  one  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  anciently  Csnoia  f^  <s 
variegated  marble.~3r. 

6  Rocks  o/JSo&eo.]— These  are  what  Vlrgfl  «sfc 

Eabdam  cantat  nlUwqaa  Ctphucva. 

Heyne*B  observation  on  this  pasacy}  orV1f«fii»  ^^ 
ciently  explicit  and  satisfisetory.— « F)raBaali>n« 
EuboesB  versus orientem  O  Km^it(»yg  pmfitetMa»f^ 
nnda  saxa  et  vortices  mariaqne  asatom.  Imprimis  saafr^ 
gia  Omoorum  a  TnJB,  redeimtiom  infisme.** 

His  explanation  of  the  word  uUer  is  not  to.    rs»r, 

says  he,  is  only  added  as  an  ornament,  to  denote  ttati^ 

rock  was  destructive,  tanquam   calamitoeiua  aasi*- 

<  Servius  explains  tt  by  the  story  of  NnupUns,  vte,  » 

I  censed  at  the  Oreelcs  for  tlie  loss  of  his  son  ftfassf^ 
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wsrd  firom  the  Peniaiis,  pjrepared  to  betmy 
their  covntryJ'  ^iachinea  the  son  of  Nothon, 
an  Eretrian  of  the  highest  rank,  observing  these 
diflerant  sentiments,  infonned  the  Athenians 
of  the  state  of  affiiirs,  advising  them  to  return 
home,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  com- 
mon ndiL  The  Athenians  attended  to  this 
advice  of  ^schines,  and  by  passing  over  to 
Oropiu  escaped  the  impending  danger. 

CI.  The  Persians  arriving  at  Eretria,  came 
near  Temenos,"  Chsereas,  and  ^gilia;  making 
themselves  masters  of  these  places,  they  dis- 
embarked the  horse,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  Eretrians  did  not  think  proper 
to  advance  and  engage  them  :  the  opinion  for 
defending  the  city  had  prevailed,  and  their 
whole  attention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for'a 
siege.  The  Persians  endeavoured  to  storm  the 
place,  and  a  contest  of  six  days,  was  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  On 
the  seventh  the  city  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy, 
by  two  of  the  more  eminent  citizens,  Euphor- 
bus,  son  of  Alcimachus,  and  Philagrus,  son  of 
Cyneas.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  got  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
temples,  to  avenge  the  bumiog  of  their  temples 

(who  WM  put  to  death  by  the  strata^ms  of  Ulyaees), 
made  thin  rock  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance.  He 
placed  a  light  upon  it,  which  in  the  evening  deluded 
their  fleet,  and  caused  the  shipwreck  of  numbers  of  their 
VOSSC1&— See  Propertios : 

N«Dpllas  «ll«rM  mb  noctom  porrlglt  igom 
£t  naut  MUTlia  Gnacia  prwia  foix. 

This  however  is  not  quite  right,  for  the  context  plain, 
ly  shows  that  the  revenge  of  Minerva  against  AJax 
Olleus  was  present  to  the  poet's  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  epithet  tUtor  ;  the  remark  of  Heyne  is  therefore  ab. 
t»urd.  The  following  passage  from  Ovid  ia  as  complete  a 
comment  on  tills  of  Virgil,  as  if  it  had  been  written  on 
purpose: 

—  PMtqium  site  cremata  ett 
Illon;  ctDanaatpaTenuit  Perffamaflaminas; 
Narjfetmtqu*  Htnt,  a  virgint,  rirgint  rapta, 
qmam  mtntH  tolut  pMum  digtstii  im  omma*: 
Spaistoittr,  cC  Tcntii  inlmica  p«r  aquoia  rapf  1 
Fatanlna,  Boctm,  Imton,  iram  oaeliqat  marlaqna 
PiBpetlavr  Daaal,  cmmifanfM  Cafiktna  eUdis. 

Met.  xiT.  466. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Carystus  had  retired,  says  Larcher, 
to  this  place,  they  would  have  had  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  Persians,  whose  fleet  durst  not  have  attacked 
them  amongst  rocks  so  very  dangerons.— r. 

n  Betray  their  eoim^.]— Gorgylus,  the  only  Eretrian 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians,  as  Xenophon 
affirms,  had  for  his  reward  the  cities  of  Oambrium,  Fa. 
bpgunbrium,  Myrlna,  and  Orynia.  Oorgyon  and  Oorgy. 
Ills,  Ms  descendants,  were  in  poeaesslon  of  them  in  the 
05th  Olympiad,  when  Tbymbron,  a  Laoedsemonian  gene- 
ral,  passed  Into  Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Pprsia.— 
Larcher. 

8  Near  Tetnenos.'}— The  Orvek  is  ««r»  n/utH ; 
If  tliis  had  signified  a  temple,  it  would  hnvo  been  ««t» 


at  Sardifi.  The  people,  according  to  the  ordera 
of  Darius,  were  made  shtves.* 

CIL  After  this  victory  at  Eretria,  the  Per- 
sians  staid  a  few  days,  and  then  sailed  to  Atti- 
ca, driving  all  before  them,  and  thinking  to 
treat  the  Athenians  as  they  had  done  the 
Eretrians.  There  vras  a  place  in  Attica  call- 
ed Marathon,  not  &r  from  Eretria,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  motions  of  cavalry :  to  this  place 
therefore  they  were  conducted  by  Hippies,  son 
of  Pisistratus. 

cm.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  this, 
they  advanced  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  con- 
duct of  ten  leaders,  with  a  view  of  repelling 
force  by  force.  The  last  of  these  was  Miltia- 
des.  His  father  Cimon,  son  of  Stesagoras, 
had  been  formerly  driven  from  Athens  by  the 
influence  of  Pisistratus,'*  son  of  Hippocrates. 
During  his  exile,  he  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot  race  of  four 
horses.  This  honour,  however,  he  transferred'* 
to  Miltiades  his  uterine  brother.  At  the  Olym- 
pic  games  which  next  followed,  he  was  again 
victorious,  and  with  the  same  mares.  This 
honour  he  suffered  to  be  assigned  to  Pisistra- 
tus, on  condition  of  his  being  recalled ;  a  re- 

r»  r%/M»H*  See  the  notes  of  Wcsseling  and  Valcnacr. 
— r. 

0  Were  made  «&ic«9.}— The  first  slaves  were  doobtlese 
those  made  captive  m  war.  By  the  iivjuncticm  of  Darius, 
so  often  repeated  in  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  perreive,  so 
strictly  enforced,  we  may  understuid  that  the  Greeks 
here  taken  captive  were  obliged  in  menial  oceupata<»is, 
to  wait  on  the  penons  of  their  conquerors.  Darius  in 
general  treated  his  captives  with  extraordinary  lenity; 
it  was  only  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  a  particular 
manner  provoked  his  indignation,*that  we  find  him  thus 
partknlar  in  liis  severity  to  those  taken  pri8onera.i— T. 

10  Piristraius.y-X  have  in  different  places  related 
many  anecdotes  of  this  Pisistratus ;  I  have  one  now  be- 
fore  me  in  .Slian,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  If  he 
met  any  person  who  seemed  to  be  idle,  he  asked  him 
why  he  was  unemployed  ?  If,  he  would  say,  your  oxen 
are  dead,  take  mine,  and  go  to  your  usual  business  in 
the  field ;  if  you  want  seed,  take  some  of  mine.  This  he 
did,  says  iEUan,  lest  the  idleness  of  these  people  should 
prompt  them  to  raise  seditions  plots  against  him.— T. 

11  ^0  tramferred-^ThlB  thbig  we  find  it  was  a  Ire 
quent  practice  to  do.  From  Pausanias  we  learn  a  sin- 
gular  fact :  that  they  who  obtained  the  prize  at  wrest- 
ling, being  unable  to  substitute  any  person  in  their  room 
were  accustomed  to  take  bribes  to  declare  themselves 
natives  of  places  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  DionysiuH  the  tyrant  fre> 
quently  sent  agents  to  Olympia,  to  bribe  the  conquerors 
to  declare  themselves  natives  of  Syracuse.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  they  who  were  mean  enough  thus  to  sa- 
crifice the  glory  of  their  country  to  their  avarice,  or  per 
hape,  as  it  mi^t  occasionally  happen,  their  pride,  were 
su^ect  to  the  punishment  of  exile  from  those  cities  to 
wliich  they  did  really  belong.— 7*. 
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concilkdon  ensued,  and  be  was  permitted  to 
return.  Being  victorious  a  third  time  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  mares,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
Pisistratus  himself  being  then  dead.  He  was 
assassinated  in  the  night,  near  Prytaneum,  by 
some  villains  sent  for  the  purpose;  be  was 
buried  in  the  approach  to  the  city,  near  the 
hollow  way ;  and  in  the  same  spot  were  interred 
the  mares^  which  had  three  times  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  If  we  except  the 
mares  of  Evagoras  of  Spiarta,  none  other  ever 
obtained  a  similar  honour.  At  this  period, 
Stesagoras,  the  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  resided  in 
the  Chersonese  with  his  uncle  Miltiades  ;  the 
youngest  was  brought  up  at  Athens  under  Ci- 
mon himself,  and  named  Miltiades,  from  the 
founder  of  the  Chersonese. 

CIV.  This  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  leader, 
in  advancing  from  the  Chersonese,  escaped 
from  two  incidents  which  alike  threatened  his 
life  :  as  far  as  Imbros  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Phenicians,  who  were  exceedingly  desirous  to 
take  him  alive,  and  present  him  to  the  king ; 
on  his  return  home,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure,  his  enemies  accused,  and  brought  him 
to  a  public  trial,  under  pretence  of  his  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese;  from 
this  also  he  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
a  general  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people. 

CV.  The  Athenian  leaders,  before  they  left 
the  city,  despatched  Phidippides*  to  Sparta :  he 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  his  daily  em. 
ployment  was  to  deliver  messages.  To  this  Phi- 
dippides, as  he  himself  affirmed,  and  related  to 
the  Athenians,  the  god  Pan  appeared  on  moimt 
Parthenius,'  which  is  beyond  Tegea.*     The 


1  Interred  the  mares.J^See  this  fart  mentioned  by 
JEUan  in  his  history  of  animals,  1.  xiL  c.  40 :  where  we 
are  also  told,  that  Evagoras,  mentioned  in  the  subse- 
quent  paragraph,  in  like  manner  burled  his  victorious 
hor8ea.^7. 

8  PMdippidee.y~Thia  name  is  differently  written, 
Fhidippides  and  FhiUppidea. 

3  Mouni  ParCAensta.}— This  place  was  so  named,  quasi 
Vhrginens,  from  the  virgins  who  there  offned  sacrifice 
to  Venos,  or  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  hunting.  Paiu^. 
Bias,  in  his  eighth  boolc,  speaks  of  a  temple  here  erected 
to  FWi,  *'  in  the  very  place,"  says  he,  "  where  the  god 
appeared  to  Phidippides,  and  gave  him  some  important 
advice."— 7.  ^ 

4  r«g^0a.}— TegesBus  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Pan. 
8ce  Virg.  Oeorg.  L  15. 

Zpw  n*0iuf  tlDqucra  patriam,  MltuMjoe  T.rc«l, 
Pm  ovlttn  castM,  taa  »t  ilU  Msn&U  cuts 
Adtiiy  O  TcgMM  r«Tciik. 


deity  called  him  by  his  name,  and  commmW 
him  to  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  so  entirdT 
neglected  him,*  who  not  only  wished  them  vd, 
but  who  had  frequently  rendered  them  semcf, 
and  would  do  so  again.  All  this  the  Atb^ 
nians  believed,  and  as  the  state  of  their  afiai 
permitted,  ^ey  erected  a  temple  to  Pan^  dot 
the  citadel:  ever  since  the  abore  period, tber 
venerate  the  god  by  annual  sacrifices,  and  the 
race  of  torches.' 


5  Negleetedhim.y'The  note  of  : 
sage  teems  a  little  remaikaUe:  I  thcretee  gne  kn 
length: 

«  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  that  the  Atheriaoi  id 
not  even  know  Pan  before  PUdippidea  toM  thaaitf  kr 
ezistonoe.  With  the  reepect  doe  to  a  fathv  td  Ms 
church,  this  reasoning  does  uot  to  nn«  seem  just,  bma 
the  Athenians  had  not  yet  instituted  festivals  in  bcsuor 
of  Plan,  it  by  no  means  follows  thai  tfaey  knew  nrthisr 
of  him.  The  majority  of  feasts  iiatttnted  hi  csifebe 
countries,  in  honour  of  saints,  are  greatly  posterMr  t» 
the  period  of  their  deaths,  and  take  their  date,  fits  tiwef 
of  1^  amongst  the  Athenians,  from  the  tiaie  whn  tb« 
protection  and  its  effiscts  were  for  the  first  tia«  estt- 
rienced." 

If  tliifl  be  not  a  sneer  at  the  Romiah  saiats.  It  i>  tft. 
tainly  very  like  one.— r. 

6  To  i>an.}— This  sacred  building  to  Fm  Is  mt^^mi 
by  Pausanias,  L  L  c.  SB.  After  the  ba«tl«  of  IfanOM. 
they  sung  in  honour  of  this  deity  a  hymn,  whkb  ii  gina 
by  AthensBus,  Deipnosoph.  L  xv.  c  14.  But  mocc  tm- 
rectly  by  Bmncfc,  in  liis  Analecta.  Briimk,  hotrrrtr. 
and  Wyttenbach,  are  both  of  oplnk>n  that  tUs  liw-s 
alluded  to  a  victory  obtained  by  some  poet  aft  Hie  fw- 
theniea.~Sce  the  remainder  of  Larrher*B  note  on  t^ 


7  Baee  of  foricft«t.>-The  manner  ot  fUa  nee  ww  a 
follows :— A  man  with  a  tordi  in  Ms  hand  ran  from  tke 
altar  of  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  noe  wai  teir- 
brated,  to  some  certain  spot,  without  extingniBbi^r  ^ 
torch ;  If  the  tordi  went  out  he  gave  it  to  a  secend,  n^ 
he  to  a  third,  if  he  met  with  the  same  acndeat;  U  tk 
third  was  also  unfortunate,  the  victory  was  adUni^  >^ 
no  one. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Tarioos  dsitMi 
as  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Pan,  fscnlipai. 
&c  In  the  Panathensoa,  or  fisasts  of  Minerva,  the  L»- 
padophori  ran  from  the  Piraeus;  from  the  Cenaikvi 
or  academy.  In  those  of  Vulcan  or  Promethcoa.  Itet 
was  in  the  academy  a  statue  of  Cupid,  ooaaecrafeed  H 
Pisistratus,  where  they  lighted  the  sacred  tordwa  mtke 
courses  instituted  in  honour  of  these  godsL.  The  fame 
honour  was  rendered  to  Pan,  as  vi-e  leom  from  Uus  pst- 
sage  in  Herodotus,  and  in  the  manuscript  lexiooB  rf 
Fhotius. 

To  this  custom  various  authors  allude,  and  asMBgkt 
others  Lucretius : 

AugMcunt  aiim  fcntai,  Alte  alnBoalar, 
Inque  bcnTl  tpaUo  nmiaiiliir  tacU  •nlmaBtan, 
B(  qumd  oanoiM  viUi  lanpada  Indaat. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  Is  an  allusion  to  thb  castas 
also  in  an  epigram  of  Alcoeus  of  Measina,  preserred  is 
Bruiick  : 

h**utj  hsTlag  s  toreh  In  hk  hand  raas  tvlffUy. 

'H  it  itfti  XtufMemX'  (x*"*  *WC^ 
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CVI.  Pbjdippidefl,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  who  rekited  his  having 
met  with  Pan,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second 
day*  of  his  departure  from  Athens.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  and  thus  ad* 
dressed  them  :  "  Men  of  Lacediemon,  the 
Athenians  supplicate  your  assistance,  and  en- 
treat you  not  to  suffer  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians : 
Eretria  is  already  subdued,  and  Greece  weak- 
ened  by  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  place. "  After 
the  above  speech  of  Phidippides,  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  to  assist  the  Athenians ;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  this  imme- 
diately by  the  prejudice  of  an  inveterate  custom. 
This  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  it 
was  a  practice  with  them  to  undertake  no  enter- 
prise before  the  moon  was  at  the  fiiU;*  for  this, 
therefore,  they  waited. 


B  On  the  ateond  day.y^LKnhev,  in  his  oboerration  on 
this  pMsage,  oorrects  a  mistalce  of  Pliny  the  natundist 
«  It  was  thooght,'*  says  Fliny,  **  a  great  thing  that 
FhidippideB  ran  in  two  days  1140  stadia,  that  is  to  say, 
the  distance  betwixt  Athens  and  Laoednmon,tiU  Lanisis 
(Larcher  says,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  Anistiii) 
and  Fhilonides,  who  was  a  ooorier  of  Alexander  the 
great,  ran  in  one  day  1800  stadia,  or  the  distance  betwixt 
S:<7on  and  His."  "  AUowing,"  says  Larcher,  "  for  the 
windings  of  the  road  betwixt  Sieyon  and  Ells,  the  dis- 
tance is  no  more  than  000  stadia  of  those  which  are  eight 
to  a  mile,  of  which  stadia  there  are  1 140  betwixt  Athens 
and  Sparta.  If  Fllny  In  this  place  meant  to  speak  of  the 
amaller  stadiau,  he  ought  to  hare  said  so,  because  Just 
fOMTe  he  spoke  of  the  greater  stadiom,  as  the  passage 
itself  proTes.** 

I  may  be  allowed  hi  this  plaee  to  correct  an  error  of 
Larcher,  who  misqaotes  the  above  passage  from  FUny ; 
be  calls  Anistia  and  Philonides  eourien  d* Alexandre, 
whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  are  "  donee  Anistis  cursor 
Lacedaemonius  et  ndlonldes  Alexandri  Magni,"  that  is, 
till  Anistis  a  Lacedamonian  courier,  and  Philonides  a 
eonrier  of  Alexander,  8tc  Pliny,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
same  chapter  (book  riL  c  2a)  speaks  of  people  who  in 
the  rireus  could  run  100  miles  a  day,  and  of  a  boy  who 
betwixt  noon  and  erening  ran  75  miles. 

9  MoonwoMatthefuH'}— 1  win  first  give  the  reader 
what  Plutarch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Malignity  of  Hero- 
dotus,  remarks  on  this  passage,  and  afterwards  the  obser. 
▼atlon  of  Larcher,  which  seems  to  me  at  least  a  sufficient 
and  satisliRrtory  answer  to  the  censure  of  Plutarch. 

**  Herodotus  is  also  evidently  ooinvicted  of  reporting 
falsely  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  saying  that  waiting  for 
the  full  moon  they  did  not  assist  the  Athenians  at  Mara* 
thon ;  but  they  not  only  made  numberless  military  ex. 
cursions  at  tlie  beginning  oi  the  month,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  full  moon,  but  they  wanted  so  very  little 
of  being  present  at  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Boedromion,  that  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  dead  stUl  lying  in  the  field.  Yet  Hero- 
dotos  has  thus  written  concerning  the  full  moon."  Plu- 
tarch then  adds  the  passage  before  us,  after  which  he 
aays.  <*  Thou,  O  Herodotus,  transferrest  the  full  moon 
to  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  she  is  but  yet  hi 


CVI  I.  In  the  night  before  Hippias  con- 
ducted the  Barbarians  to  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, he  saw  this  vision :  he  thought  that  he 
lay  with  his  mother.  **  The  inference  which  he 
drew  irom  this  was,  that  he  should  again  return 
to  Athens,  be  restored  to  his  authority,  and  die 
in  his  own  house  of  old  age  i  he  was  then  exe. 
cuting  the  office  of  a  generaL  The  prisonera 
taken  in  Eretria  he  removed  to  ^gilea,  an 
island  belonging  to  the  Styreans ;  the  vessels 
which  arrived  at  Marathon,  he  stationed  in  the 
port,  and  drew  up  the  Barbarians  in  order  as 
they  disembarked.  Whilst  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing,'* 


a  time  confoundest  the 


her  first  quarter,  and  at  the  si 
heavens,  days,  and  all  things.** 

-  The  Laoednmonians,"  says  Larcher,  "  did  not  com. 
mence  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  This  is  conilrmed 
by  the  evidence  of  Fausanias,  b.  L  c.  S&  of  Ludan,  in  his 
Tract  on  Astrology,  c  S5.  who  imputes  this  regulation 
to  Lycorgns,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Tract  on  Rivers, 
printed  amongst  the  works  of  Plutarch ;  of  Hermogenee 
also,  and  others.  In  defiance  of  these  authorities.  Pin. 
tarch,  not  satisfied  with  denying  the  fact,  asserts,  tliat 
the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  the 
month  Boedromion,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  arrived  a  short  time  aiter  the  battle,  must  con. 
sequently  have  begun  their  march  before  the  full  moon. 
But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Plutarch,  who  lived 'six 
ages  after  that  battle,  should  be  better  informed  concern, 
ing  its  date  than  Herodotus,  who  often  communicated 
with  those  who  were  there  in  person.  Plutarch,  who 
always  represents  Herodotus  as  a  malignant  wretch, 
still  allows  him  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  but  if  he  had 
been  as  dull  as  any  Bcsotian*  I  much  doubt  whether  he 
could  have  dared  to  advance  a  falsehood  like  this,  con. 
ceming  a  matter  so  very  recent,  and  of  which  there  were 
still  so  many  evidences,  when  he  recited  his  history  at 
the  Olympic  games." 

10  Lay  with  hie  mother.y^TbiB  was  considered  as  a 
fortunate  dream,  for  in  a  case  like  this  a  man's  mother 
intimated  his  country.  C«esar  had  a  similar  dream,  at 
whidi,  although,  as  Larcher  observes,  ho  afleeted  to  dis- 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  rendered  un- 
easy ;  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  eaaUy  as  we  may 
suppose,  revived  his  spirits,  by  assuring  Urn  that  he 
should  one  day  become  the  master  of  the  world. 

11  5iM«rtiv.>-The  act  of  sneering  was  considered  as 
an  anspidoiis  omen,  at  least  we  find  Penelope  in  the 
Odyssey  welcoming  it  as  such  from  Telemachus : 

Sh*  ipek*— TvteBMchtu  (ban  BMi'd  alood ; 
Comtnin'd,  hta  noMrib  Mhoad  ihiMMth  the  crowd ; 
Tha loilUngqaMB  Um hivpy  ooMn  blMaM; 
So  may  Umm  tanpioat  bll  by  fttc  opprHtU 

FUny  says,  that  sneesing  in  the  momingwas  unlucky, 
sneeiing  at  noon  fortunate ;  to  sneese  to  the  right  was 
lucky,  to  the  left,  and  near  aplaoe  of  burial,  the  reverse. 
The  Latim,  when  any  one  sneesed,  "  salvere  jnssemnt,** 
or  as  we  should  say,  cried,  «  save  you  ;'•  which  custom 
remains  to  the  present  period,  but  for  which  antiquar. 
ians  account  very  difierently ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  have  arisen  from  some  disease,  with  which  those  who 
weN  infected  inevitably  died.  Aristotle's  aeoonnt  seems 
as  satisfactory  as  any  other  why  it  should  be  deemed 
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attended  with  a  very  unusual  cough.  .The  agi-  ; 
tation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  being  an  old  ' 
tnan,  was  so  violent,  that  as  his  teeth  were 
loose,  one  of  them  dropped  out  of  his  mouth  | 
upon  the  sand.     Much  pains  were  taken  to  find 
It,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  Hippias  remariced 
with  a  sigh  to  those  around  him  :  «  This  coun- 
try is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  ever  become  mas- 
tere  of  it— my  lost  tooth  possesses  all  that  be- 
longs to  me.'* 

CVIIL  Hippias  conceived  that  he  saw  in 
the  above  incident  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vision.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians, 
drawing  themselves  up  in  military  order  near 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  were  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Plateaus.  The  Athenians 
had  formerly  submitted  to  many  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  Plateans,  who  now,  to  return 
the  obligation,  gave  themselves  up  to  their  di- 
rection. The  occasion  was  this  :  the  Plateans 
being  oppressed  by  the  Thebaiis,  solicited  the 
protection  of  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  and  of  such  Liacediemonians  as  were  at 
hand :  they  disclaimed,  however,  any  interfer- 
ence, for  which  they  assigned  this  reason, 
**  From  us,**  said  they,  "  situated  at  so  great  a 
distance,  you  can  expect  but  little  assistance ;  for 
before  we  can  even  receive  intelligence  of  your 
danger,  you  may  be  effectually  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude ;  we  would  rather  recommend  you  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  only  near, 
but  able  to  protect  you. "  The  Lacedaemonians, 
in  saying  this,  did  not  so  much  consider'  the 
interest  of  the  Plateans,  as  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  the  Athenians  harassed  by  a  Boeotian 
war.  The  advice  was  nevertheless  accepted, 
and  the  Plateans  going  to  Athens,  first  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  divinities,  and 


auspiciouB:  **It  la,**  wys  he,  "amotion  of  the  brain, 
which  tibrongh  the  nostrib  expels  what  is  oAmsive,  and 
In  some  Aegne  demonstrates  internal  strength.**  He 
adds,  ■■  that  medical  people,  if  they  were  able  to  provoke 
the  act  of  sneeiing  from  their  patients,  who  might  bo 
thought  dangerously  Indisposed,  conceived  hopes  of 
their  recovery."— r. 

1  Did  not  to  much  a>n«M«r.  >-Flatareh,  in  his  tract  on 
the  Malignity  of  Herodotns,  speaiu  thns  of  this  passage : 
**  Herodotos  representing  this  hd  adds,  not  as  a  matter 
of  suspicion  or  opinion,  but  as  a  certainty  well  known  to 
Mm,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  this  counsel  to  the 
Plateans,  not  from  any  regard  or  good  will  to  them,  but 
from  the  wish  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  tronblo,  by 
engaging  them  with  the  Boeotians.  If  then  Herodotus 
be  not  malignant,  the  Lacedssmonians  must  have  boon 
both  frttudful  and  malevolent :  the  Athenians  must  also 
haw  been  fools,  in  permitting  themselves  thus  to  be  im. 
poaed  upon,  and  the  Plateaus  ware  introduced  not  from 
any  respect,  but  merely  as  an  occasion  of  war.**— r. 


then  sitting  near  the  altar,  in  the  atdtndeef 
supplicants,  they  placed  themsdves  fonoilif 
under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Upcc 
this  the  Thebans  led  an  army  against  Plato,  ta 
defend  which  the  Athenians  appeared  vidi  i 
body  of  forces.  As  the  two  armies  were  aboa 
to  engage,  the  Corinthians  interfered ;  tkdr». 
deavours  to  reconcile  them  so  £u  preiaHei 
that  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  bothmtkiK 
to  suffer  such  of  the  people  of  B<EOtka$did 
not  choose  to  be  ranked  as  Boeotiaos,  to  folo* 
their  own  inclinations.  Having  effected  i)bs 
the  Corinthians  retired,  and  their  example  vk 
followed  by  the  Athenians  ;  these  latter  vm 
on  their  return  attacked  by  the  Bffiodaiis,irbi]n 
they  defeated.  Passing  over  the  bouodaiits, 
which  the  Corinthians  had  marked  out,  din 
determined  that  Asopua  and  Hysias  sbooiJ  Ik 
the  future  limits  between  the  Thebans  0I 
Plateans.  The  Plateans  having  thns  fm 
themselves  up  to  the  Athenians,  came  to  Udr 
assistance  at  Maratiion. 

CIX.  The  Athenian  leaders  were  gratiy 
divided  in  opinion ;  some  thought  that  a  btftle 
was  by  no  means  to  be  hazarded,  as  they  vet 
so  inferior  to  the  Medea  in  point  of  niuDber, 
others,  amongst  whom  was  Miltiades,  v%n 
anidous  to  engage  the  enemy.  Of  lliese  oo> 
tradictory  sentiments,  the  less  politic  appeotd 
likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addresseil 
himself  to  the  Polemarch,'  whose  name  «« 
Callimachus  of  Aphidnie.  This  masietnie. 
elected  into  his  office  by  vote,  has  the  piinlne 
of  a  casting  voice ;  and,  according  to  estaUi«l^ 
custom,  is  equal  in  point  of  dignity  and  iofii- 
ence  to  the  military  leaders.  Miltiades  address^ 
him  thus:  **  Upon  you,  O  Calliinachus, it 
alone  depends,  whether  Athens  shall  be  f^ 
slaved,  or  whether  in  the  preservation  of  its 
liberties,  it  shall  perpetuate  your  mine  e\((i 
beyond  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aii''^ 
giton.  Our  country  is  now  reduced  to  a  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  predicament  than  it  ^ 
ever  before  experienced ;  if  conquered,  we  bw* 
our  fate,  and  must  prepare  for  the  tfODSf  e> 
Hippias ;  if  we  overcome,  our  city  may  be  nacf 


2  PolmoreA.]— The  Polemarch  was  the  Oiinl  cf  * 
nine  nrdaons :  it  was  his  bualneBS  to  oflrr  iiotf^ ''' 
Diana,  snmamed  Agrotera,  and  to  Bfsn;  he  ^  ^' 
care  and  protection  of  all  strangers  and  foreiffi^n*''' 
resided  at  Athens,  over  whom  he  had  the  ssmo  hbcM^ 
rity  as  the  archon  had  over  the  dtixens ;  he  rr^'* 
the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honoar  of  thow  *^ 
died  in  war :  he  was  also  to  see  that  the  diUnooft^ 
who  l<Mt  their  Uves  In  the  pnbllc  service  had  s  w**^ 
maintenance  from  the  pdbUc  treasuiy.— r. 
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the  fifst  in  Greece.  How  this  may  be  aooom- 
plished,  and  in  what  manner  it  depends  on  yoa, 
I  will  explain  :  the  sentiments  of  our  ten  lead, 
ers  are  divided,  some  are  desirous  of  an  engage^ 
ment,  others  the  contrary.  K  we  do  not  engage, 
some  seditious  tumult  will  probably  arise,  which 
may  prompt  many  of  our  citizens  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  Medes ;  if  we  come  to  a  battle 
before  any  evil  of  this  kind  take  place,  we  may, 
if  the  gods  be  not  against  us,  reasonably  hope 
for  victory :  all  these  things  are  submitted  to 
your  attention,  and  are  suspended  on  your 
will. — If  you  accede  to  my  opinion,  our  country 
will  be  free,  our  city  the  first  in  Greece;  if 
you  shall  favour  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
averse  to  an  engagement,  you  may  expect  the 
contrary  of  all  the  good  J  have  enumerated." 

ex.  These  arguments  of  Miltiades  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  upon  Callimachus,  from 
whose  interposition  it  was  determined  to  fight. 
Those  leaders,"  who  from  the  first  had  been 
solicitous  to  engage  the  enemy,  resigned  to 
^liltiades  the  days  of  their  respective  command. 
This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  the  attack,  till  the  day  of  his  own 
particular  command  arrived  in  its  course. 

CXI.  When  this  arrived,  the  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  following  order: 
Callimachus,  as  polemarch,  commanded  the 
right  wing,  in  conformity  with  the  established 
custom  of  the  Athenians;  next  followed  the 
tribes,  ranged  in  close  order  according  to  their 
respective  ranks;  the  Plateans,  placed  in  the 
rear,  formed  the  left  wing.  Ever  since  this 
battle,  in  those  solemn  and  public  sacrifices, 
which  are  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  the  herald 
implores  happiness  for  the  Plateans  jointly  with 
the  Athenians.  Thus  the  Athenians  produced 
a  front  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Medes. 
The  ranks  in  the  centre  were  not  very  deep, 
which  of  ooone  constituted  their  weakest  part ; 
but  the  two  wings  were  more  numerous  and 
strong. 

C  X II.  The  preparations  for  the  attack  being 
thus  made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
favourable,  the  Athenians  ran  towards  the  Bar- 
barians.    There  was  betwixt  the  two  armies 


3  ThcM  leaden.y^Ot  tU  ten  Atbeiriiin  gtenerab.  It 
wss  cnttoonry  to  elect  one  tnm  eadi  tribe,  opcni  whidi 
o«cmloD  a  memorable  njtng  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  pre. 
eerred  by  Flntweh  in  his  apophthegms.— <*  I  envy,"  say 
FhiUp,  '<thegoodfortaneof  the  Athenians;  theyerery 
year  can  find  ten  men  quaUfled  to  command  tfaelrtroope, 
Mrhilst  I  OB  my  part  am  only  able  to  find  Pannenio,  wlio 
Is  capable  of  conductinff  mine.**— T. 


an  interval  of  about  eight  furlongs.  The  Per- 
sians  seeing  them  approach  by  running,  prepared 
to  leeeive  them,  and  as  they  observed  the  Athe* 
nians  to  be  few  in  number,  destitute  both  of 
cavalry  and  archere,  they  considered  them  as 
mad,  and  rushing  on  certain  destruction ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Greeks  mingled  with  the  enemy, 
they  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry.*  They 
were  the  first  Greeks  that  I  know  of,  who  ran 
to  attack  an  enemy  ;*  they  were  the  fint  also, 
who  beheld  without  dismay  the  dress  and  armour 
of  the  Medes ;  for  hitherto  in  Greece  the  very 
name  of  a  Mede  excited  terror. 

CXI II.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest, 
the  Barbarians  in  the  centre,  composed  of  the 
Persians  and  Sacae,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  give 
way,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the 
Athenians  and  Plateans,  in  the  two  wings, 
drove  the  Barbarians  before  them ;  then  mak- 
ing an  inclination  towards  each  other,  by  con- 
tracting themselves,  they  formed  against  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  and 
defeated  the  Grecian  centre,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,"  killing  a  prodigious  number, 
and  pureuing  the  rest  to  the  sea,  where  they 
set  fire  to  their  vessels. 

CXIV.    Callimachus  the  polemarch,  after 


4  Greateit  gaUantry.y-Xenofhoti  says  that  the  Athe- 
nlans  made  a  tow  to  sacrifloe  to  Diana  as  many  goats  as 
they  shonld  kill  enemies,  and  being  nnable  to  procore  a 
sufBdent  number,  they  determined  erery  year  to  sacri^ 
lice  fire  hundred.  JElian,  with  some  slight  variation, 
relates  the  same  fact  We  read  in  the  SehoOast  on  Aris. 
tophanes,  that  Callimaefans  the  polemarch  vowed  to 
sacrifloe  as  many  oxen  as  they  slioald  slay  enemies,  and 
nnable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number,  he  subetituted 
goats  in  their  rooni.-.-Plutarch  ri^Mroaches  Herodetns 
for  saying  nothing  of  this  vow.— Z<ireAer. 

5  Ban  to  aUaek  an  eiMniy.]— According  to  Fansanias, 
long  before  this  period,  the  Messeniaas  natto  attadcthe 
Lteedrnmonians,  "  but  this  author,*'  says  Lareher,  **  is 
too  modem  to  oppoee  to  Herodotus."  It  waa  certainly 
afterwards  the  oommon  custom  of  the  Greeks  thus  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Caesar  praetised  this  mode  of  attack 
against  Pompey,  and  with  socoess. 

6  A  oompUU  erciofy.]— <*  It  is  surpiWiov,*'  says  Lar. 
Cher,  "that  in  Us  aooount  of  thia  battle,  Herodotus 
makes  no  mentioik  of  AristideB;  his  silenoe  is  amply 
supplied  by  Plutarch.  Azletidea  was  one  of  those  who 
advised  an  engagement,  and  wlieei  the  day  of  liis  parti, 
cularoonnand  arrived,  gave  up  Us  right  to  Miltiades, 
and  the  other  generals  liDiknred  Us  ezampies.  Tlieays. 
todes  and  Arietidea,  were  the  two  commandersywho, 
at  the  head  of  their  diflbieot  tribes,  drove  the  Persians 
totheirshipe.— Arlsttdeswasleft  onthe  field  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  booty ;  the  coofldenoe  plaoed  in  him 
by  hb  oooiitry  was  not  disappeintod;  the  gold  andsUver 
which  was  scattered  about,  the  tento  and  Teasels  wUoh 
were  taken  fall  of  sifiendid  and  TalnaUe  eflbefs,  he  nel. 
ther  touched  himself,  nor  would  permit  others  to  do  sa 
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the  most  signal  acta  of  valour,  loat  bis  life  in  this 
battle.  Stesileus  also,  the  son  of  Thiasylos, 
and  one  of  the  Grecian  leaden,  was  slain. 
Cymegirus,'  son  of  Euphorion,  after  seizing 
one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  with  an  axe,  and  died  of  his  wounds : 
with  these,  many  other  eminent  Athenians 
perished. 

CXV.  In  addition  to  their  victory,  the 
Athenians  obtained  possession  of  seven  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  Barbarians  retired  with 
their  fleet,  and  taking  on  board  the  Eretrian 
plunder,  which  they  had  left  in  the  island,  they 
passed  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  thinking  to 
circumvent  the  Athenians,  and  arrive  at  their 
city  before  them.  The  Athenians  impute  the 
prosecution  of  this  measure  to  one  of  the  Ale- 
nuBonids,  who  they  say  held  up  a  shield'  as  a 


1  C^juBghw.y-Ue  WM  tho  brother  of  fschylus,  the 
ceMiratedtragie  poet;  he  dtoyngntahed  himsetf  at  the 
bottle  of  Marathon ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  bad 
any  wparatc  command.  A  remarkable  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Lnran  of  a  man,  who,  fleixing  the  beak  of  Ma 
enemy 'a  ship,  bad  his  hand  cut  off;  nndiamayed  by  which 
he  leised  it  with  the  other,  of  which  ahio  he  was  de. 
prlved. 

He,  tb«  boM  jonth,  m  board  aad  board  thoy  tland, 
Pix*d  OB  a  Roman  ihip  hit  daiing  hand ; 
Full  OB  hto  arm  a  mighty  blow  dmcandi. 
And  tho  lom  limb  fkom  olfhl*  ihonldcr  nuds; 
The  rigid  Mnrm  arc  cramp'd  with  ttiflbiing  cold, 
CootqUItc  grup,  and  ttill  mUin  tbtir  held  | 
Nor  mnk  hii  Taloor,  by  iho  pain  dopna'd, 
Bnt  nobler  rag*  Inflanwd  hb  mangled  bm«t : 
Hto  left  rmnalning  hand  the  combat  trim. 
And  fiereoiy  ftirth  to  catch  the  right  he  flic*; 
Thomme  hard  doallny  the  loft  demand*. 
And  now  a  nafead  helplou  trunk  he  atanda,  ^c—T. 

8  HeU  up  a  $huld.y-^"  For  my  part,"  sayt  Reiake, 
**  I  by  no  means  clearly  understand  this  PMwge ;  to 
whom  did  tiie  Alcmaonida  show  the  ahield,  to  the  Per. 
aiana  or  Athenians  P  Certainly  not  to  the  last,  for  the 
Athenians  were  then  in  their  camp :  to  the  Persians 
then ;— but  why  to  these  ?  To  hold  up  a  shield  is,  ao. 
cording  to  Diodoms  Sicolos,  iL  444,  a  signal  for  batUe ; 
bnt  why  should  the  AlcmseonidsB  hold  up  a  shield  to 
the  Penians,  who  were  on  board  their  Teasels,  as  a 
signal  to  engage  a  body  of  land  forces  f  ** 

The  above  reasoning  of  Reisice  seems  far  from  satis- 
factory. If  any  preriona  agreement  existed  betwixt 
the  Alcmmmids  and  the  Persians,  the  holding  op  <tf  the 
stiield  might  intimate  what  could  only  be  known  to  the 
persons  concerned ;  and  so  far  flrom  being  »  tagtmX  of 
battle,  might  suggest  entirely  the  rererse,  and  tell  them 
that  this  was  no  proper  time  to  liasard  an  attack.  The 
art  of  signal  making  is  now  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  and  at  sea  in  particular,  orders  of 
the  minutest  kind  are  commnnicated,  and  distinctly  un. 
derstood,  by  the  simplest  process  imaginable,  hoistiiigor 
lowering  colours,  sails,  &c.  The  more  common  signal, 
as  being  the  more  obvious  in  ancient  timea,  was  by  Are. 
In  .£schylns,  Agamemnon  tells  Clytemnestra  that  he 
will  inform  her  of  the  cs4»ture  of  Troy  by  lighting  Area ; 
this  is  represented  as  being  done,  and  a  messenger  comes 
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f,  when  they  were  «cb 


signal  to  the  Pe 
saiL 

CXVL  While  they  were  doablingibenpe 
of  Sunium,  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  is  bn- 
tening  to  the  defence  of  their  dty,  and  eftc- 
tuaUy  prevented  the  designs  of  ^  cmr. 
Retiring  from  the  temple  of  UereQliu,  on  ae 
plains  of  Marathon,  thej  fixed  thdr  oaqi  tm 
another  temple  of  the  same  deity,  in  Cpoor- 
gis.  The  Baibarians  andioring  off  Phikn, 
the  Athenian  harbour,  remained  tbere  sat 
time,  and  then  retired  to  Asia. 

CXVIL  ThePereianslosfintkhittlefif 
Marathon  six  thousand  four  hundred  men.  tbe 
Athenians  one  hundred  and  ninety-tvo.  I: 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  a  most  nnadaHe 
incident  occurred :  an  Athenian,  the  m  c^ 
Cuphagoras,  whose  name  vns  Epizdns,  vik 
valiantly  fighting,  was  suddenly  stnick  sri 
blindness.  He  had  received  no  woiiii<l.H)r  vj 
kind  of  injury,  notwithstanding  which  becu- 
tinued  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  li&  > 
have  been  informed  that  Epiaelus,  a  t^ 
this  calamity,  always  declared,  that  dunog  ^ 
battle  be  was  opposed  by  a  roan  of  p^ 
stature,  completely  armed,  whose  beard  cotcR^ 
the  whole  of  his  shield :  he  added,  tbit  ik 
spectre,  passing  him,  killed  the  man  who  a^^ 
next  him.  This,  as  I  have  heard,  wis  the  a 
rative  of  Epizelus.* 

CXVIIL  Datis,  on  his  return  with  tb£^' 
to  Asia,  being 'at  Mycone,  saw  in  theni^'* 
vision,  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  Rbtiei^» 
as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared  be  exioiy- 
every  vessel  of  the  fleet ;  finding  a  golden  va? 
of  Apollo,  on  board  a  Phenician  ship,  he  l^ 
quired  from  whence  it  had  been  taken:  hirj? 
learned  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  be  took  * 

to  inform  the  queen  that  I^y  is  taken,  for  Afi*<* 
non*s  signals  had  been  seen.— T. 

S  The  Peniam  l^«.3— Fiutareh  remark!  oa  tks  ^ 
sage,  that  Herodotus  derogates  from  the  hoonv'tkr 
victory,  by  misrepreaenting  and  dimiaiahiBK  tkr  B*^ 
of  the  slain.  Some  have  affirmed  (see  SomIm. i**^ 
word  stmjmXv)  that  the  Pendans  kist  two  husin^tk* 
sand  men;  but  the  account  of  HeradotassBtaB);*^ 
pears  the  more  probable. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  according  is  FaoManii  >* 
represented  in  the  portico  at  Athens  calM  ^^^^ 
tho  variety  of  paintings  on  lU  walls.  IatUtF>t>«*' 
most  celebrated  Athenian  and  Platean  herosi  vtft'i** 
from  the  life :  in  one  port  the  Barbarians  srelr^^ 
the  marsh,  and  in  the  other  the  Graeks  src  dauihK^ 
the  enemy  as  they  are  entering  the  Phenidsn  Tfwt^ 

4  NarraHoe  o/£ptMluc]— Plntardi,iahis  ^^^ 
sens,  says,  that  numbers  of  those  who  fiwgbt  tf  tkhj^* 
of  Marathon  beUeved  that  they  saw  at  ths  head  of  *« 
ranks  Theseus  in  arms,  attacking  tlie  Penisai.'f  - 
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himself  in  his  own  ship  to  Delos.  The  De- 
lians  being  returned  to  their  island,  he  first 
deposited  the  image  in  the  temple,  and  then 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to  the 
Theban  Delium,  which  is  on  the  sea..coast  oppo- 
site to  Chalcis.  Haying  done  this,  Datis  re- 
turned; the  Delians  paid  ho  attention  to  his 
request,  but  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  above 
event  the  Thebans  removed  the  image  to 
Delium,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle. 

CXIX.  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sailing  to 
Asia,  carried  the  captive  Eretrians'  to  Susa. 
Darius,  before  their  defeat,  had  expressed  the 
severest  indignation  against  them,  as  having 
first  and  unjustly  commenced  hostilities:  but 
when  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence,  effec- 
tually humbled  and  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
showed  no  farther  resentment,  but  appointed 
them  a  residence  at  a  place  called  Ardericca, 
in  the  district  of  Cissia,  one  of  the  ruyal  sta- 
tions. This  is  distant  from  Susa  two  hundred 
and  ten  furlongs,  and  forty  from  a  well  which 
produces  the  three  substances  of  bitumen,  salt, 
and  oil ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to  which 
a  kind  uf  bucket  is  suspended  made  of  half  a 
skin ;  it  is  then  poured  into  one  cistern,  and 
afterwards  removed  into  a  second.  The  sub- 
stances by  this  process  separate ;  the  bitumen 
and  the  salt  form  themselves  into  distinct 
masses.  The  Persians  collect  the  oil,  which 
they  call  rhadinace,  into  vessels ;  this  last  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  strong  smell.  In  this 
place  Darius  placed  the  Eretrians,  and  here  to 
my  memory  they  have  remained,  preserving 
their  ancient  language. 

CXX.  After  the  moon  had  passed  the  full,* 

5  C^the  EntHwu.y-^lsniher  teUs  vu  from  PhUo. 
Btntos,  that  the  PenUuu  took  180  prisonera  at  Bretria, 
but  that  a  great  many  escaped  among  the  rocks  of 
Eobcea,  and  that  only  400  were  carried  to  Siiaa,  among 
whom  were  ten  women. 

6  Had  patted  tkt  ywA}— Mankind  in  all  ages,  from 
obeerring  the  risible  operations  of  the  moon  upon  the 
ocean,  hare  toppoaed  its  Inflaence  to  extend  not  only  to 
human  alUrs,  but  to  the  state  of  the  human  body.  Tlie 
jnstiy  celebrated  Dr  Mead  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  De 
imperio  SoUs  etLuna  in  Corpore  Hnmano;  but  all  those 
pr^udices  and  this  superstition  are  now  exploded,  by  the 
more  satisfactory  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  It 
has  been  reasonably  urged,  that  as  the  moat  accurate 
and  subtle  barometers  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  rari- 
COS  positions  of  the  moon,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
human  body  should  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Some  trarellers  have  remarked,  that  in  the  countries  of 
the  east  it  Is  customary  to  prefer  the  time  of  the  new 
moon  to  begin  a  journey ;  from  this  peculiarity  Mr  Har. 
mer  takes  occasion  to  comment  on  Proverbs  vii  19, 20, 
aad  1  Samnel  xx.  S4,  85,  whidi  passage  he  explains  by 


a  body  of  two  thousand  Lacedemonians  arrived 
at  Athens ;  such  was  their  expedition,  that  they, 
reached  Attica  in  three  days  from  their  leaving 
Sparta.  They  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle, 
but  so  great  was  their  desire  of  beholding  the 
Medes,  that  to  gratify  their  curiosity  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Marathon ;  they  then  returned,  after 
congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  prowess 
and  victory. 

CXXI.  I  am  equally  astonished  at  having 
heard,  and  reluctant  to  believe,  that  the 
Alcmaeonidae  held  up  a  shield  by  way  of  signal 
to  the  Persians,  wishing  to  subject  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  power  of  the  Barbarians  and  Hip- 
pias.  No  man,  in  his  hatred  against  all  tyrants, 
could  possibly  exceed,  or  even  equal,  Callias. 
the  son  of  Phaenippus,  and  father  of  Hipponi- 
cus.  Callias*  viras  ever  distinguished  by  his  im- 
placable  animosity  against  Pisistratus ;  and 
when  the  tyrant  was  expelled,  and  his  effects 
sold  by  public  auction,  he  was  the  only  man  who 
dared  to  become  a  purchaser. 

CXXIL  The  above  personage  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  not  only  for  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  proving  him  a  man  extreme- 
ly zealous  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but 
for  the  honours  he  obtained '  at  the  Olympic 
games.  He  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
horse-race,  the  second  in  that  of  the  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses :  at  the  Pythian  games  he 
was  also  victorious,  upon  which  occasion  he 
treated  the  Greeks  with  great  magnificence.* 


referring  them  to  some  liroUar  pn>}adice  amongst  the 
ancient  Jews: 

Froverbe  viL  19,  80.  The  good  man  is  not  at  home,  he 
is  gone  a  long  journey  :  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money 
in  his  hand,  and  will  come  liome  at  the  qppohUed  time. 
'*  The  qip«rinted  time,**  saya  M.  Harmer,  **  may  properly 
be  rendered  tlw  fMW  asoon." 

1  Samuel  xx.  81  "So  David  hid  Umself  Inthe  field, 
and  when  the  new  moon  was  come,  the  Idng  sat  him 
down  to  eat  meat**— r. 

7  Caaiai.-}^A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  this  CaUias, 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Aristides ;  lie  was  a  man  of  mean 
rank,  but  happening  to  be  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was 
taken  by  a  barbarian  for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  long 
hair,  and  a  bandage  which  he  wore  round  his  forehead. 
The  Persian  fell  at  his  feet,  and  discovered  to  him  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  gold  in  a  ditch :  Callias  slew  him,  and 
took  the  money.  But  how  does  this  accord  with  what 
is  elsewhere  written  of  Aristides,  tliat  he  remained  on 
the  field,  and  prevented  the  plunder  being  taken  by  any 
private  hands  t—T. 

8  Honourt  he  oMaiiMdL]— The  whole  of  this  passage 
is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts :  Valcnaer  seems  to 
think  it  hM  no  business  here ;  and  Larcher  tlUnks  it  was 
faaserted  by  some  sophist,  who  wished  to  pay  his  court 
to  Hipponicns,  son  of  this  Callias.— r. 

9  With  great  magniJieence.'y-A  presume  it  was  cu». 
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His  libendity  alio  to  his  thrae  dmigliten  was 
equally  conspicuous ;  as  soon  as  they  were  of 
age  to  mairy,  he  assigned  tbem  a  noUe  portion, 
and  suffered  each  to  choose  her  husband  from 
among  all  the  Athenians. 

CXXIII.  Butalltbe  Alcmseonids^aawdl 
as  Callias,  were  remarkable  for  their  enmity  to 
tyrants ;  I  am  therefore  the  more  astonished  to 
hear,  and  unwilling  to  believe,  the  circumstance 
imputed  to  them,  of  holding  up  a  shield  as  a 
signal  to  the  Persians.  While  a  system  of 
tyranny  prevailed  in  their  country,  they  lived  in 
voluntary  eidle ;  and  it  was  by  their  contrivance 
that  the  Pisistratidse  resigned  their  power :  for 
these  reasons  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more 
assisted  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  either  Har- 
modius  or  Aristogiton.  These  latter,  by  de- 
strojring  Hipparchus,  sofiff  from  repressing  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  other  Pisistratids, 
only  inflamed  them  the  more.  The  Alcmseo- 
nide  were  avowedly  the  deliverers  of  Athens, 
if  indeed  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
Pythian,  as  I  hare  before  described,  enjoined 
the  Lacedemonians  to  restore  its  freedom. 

CXXIV.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  they 
were  induced  to  betray  their  country  from  any 
fesentment  against  the  people  of  Athens ;  but 
90  individuals  were  more  illustrious  at  Athens, 
or  held  in  more  general  estimation.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  the  shield,  imputed  to  this  motive, 
contradicts^probability :  that  a  shield  was  held 
up  cannot  be  disputed,  but  by  whom  I  can  by 
no  means  farther  determine. 

CXXV.  The  AlcmseonidflB  were  always 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Athens ;  but  Alcmseon  himself,  and  Megades, 
his  immediate  descendant,  were  more  particu- 
larly illttstriouB.  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Megacles, 
received  with  great  kindness,  and  obliged  by 
many  services,  those  Lydians  whom  Crcesus 
sent  from  Sardis  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  On  their  return,  they  did  not  omit 
to  acquaint  Crcesus  with  his  benevolence ;  he 
instantly  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and  presented 
him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  was  able  to  carry. 
To  improve  the  value  of  this  gift,  Alcmaeon 
made  use  of  the  following  artifice  : — Providing 

tomikry  to  do  this  In  prop<Hlion  to  the  rank  and  afBoeoce 
of  the  victor.  I  find  in  Atheneua,  book  I  dnp.  a 
eeveml  examples  to  this  efliBct.»AldUade!i,  in  conse. 
iiuence  of  being  rictoriouB  at  the  Olympic  games,  offered 
a  taeriAoe  to  the  Oljrmpian  Jupiter,  and  gave  an  enter, 
taimnent  to  all  the  asMmbty  of  Olympia.  Ion  of  Chios, 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  his  tragedy,  gave  to  every 
Athenian  a  flask  of  Chlan  wine 7. 


himself  with  a  large  tonic,  in  whicb  wete  nof 
folds,  and  with  the  moat  c^nctooB  budins  k 
oowM  procure,  he  followed  his  guide  to  tk 
royal  treasury ;  there  rollioghiniB^  aoioiig  As 
golden  ingots,  he  first  stuffed  bis  iMEkins  ■ 
full  of  gold  as  possibly  he  oould,  he  thcia  filled 
all  the  folds  of  hi^  robes,  hie  hmr,  and  era 
his  month,  with  gold  dost.  Tina  dose,  vkk 
extreme  difficulty  he  staggered  frcMD  the  ^ate, 
from  his  swelling  mouth,  and  projections  A 
around  him,  resembling  any  thi^g  natfaerdaa  a 
man.  When  GroBsus  saw  him,  lie  boot  in» 
laughter,  and  not  only  aufiered  liim  to  chtt 
away  all  that  he  had  got,  bat  added  other  pnw 
sents  equally  valuable.  The  £aamtjhnmfik 
circumstance  became  exceedingly  i 
AlcmsBon  was  thus  enabled  to 
maintain  those  horses  which  vObfaiiied  faia  ^ 
victory  at  the  Olympic  gamea. 

CXXVI.  In  the  age  which  next  sDcceeM, 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  raiaed  this  ^hIt 
even  beyond  its  former  importaace.  T^ 
Clisthenes,  who  vras  the  son  of  Aristoajsei. 
grandson  of  Mynon,  and  great-giaadsoa  rf 
Andros,  had  a  daughter  named  Agaitsta :  Ks 
determination  was  to  many  her  to  the  mm 
distinguished  man  in  Greece.  During  the  ccie^ 
bratiou  of  the^  Olympic  games  at  which  C&- 
thenes  was  victorious  in  the  contest  of  tbe 
chariots  drawn  by  four  faorsea,  he  ordoed  tlif 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald — that  wba- 
ever  thought  himself  worthy  of  becvHaii^  Hbe 
son-in.law  of  Clisthenes  was  deaired  to  apfcw 
at  Sicyon  within  sixty  days;  for  in  the  cdvrv 
of  a  year,  reckoning  from  that  period,  Clis- 
thenes intended  to  give  his  daughter  in  manoee. 
All  those  therefore  who  were  either  pn»d  d 
their  own  merit,  or  of  their  coontiy,  mppeani 
as  candidates :  and  Clisthenes  prepared  for  the 
occasion  a  palaestra,'  and  other  proper  places 
of  exercise. 

I  A  finUestni.'}-'Soi  unlilce  to  tfala  eondart  «#  Cfe- 
thenes,  were  the  solenmitieB,  described  In  books  «f  »• 
dent  romance  and  ciilTalry,  as  precefiag  tise  napttiab  ti 
a  kingiB  daughter.  The  Iraight  who  was  ▼sctnrioas  tf 
tilts  and  tooraaments  generally  eaptivated  tlw  aflNtaM 
of  the  lady,  and  obtained  the  consent  oT  tlM  teter. 
Bishop  Hiird,  In  his  Letters  on  Chiralry  and  Bewassv, 
traces  the  origin  of  jonsts  and  tonmaments  i 
than  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  middle  ages 
without  great  impropriety,  he  might  hare 
seeds  of  their  existence  in  the  puUie  flamiB  «f  Gnece. 
To  these  we  may  ootalnly  lock,  for  the  oonteats,  «  hetlwr 
of  gladiators  or  beasts,  exhibited  in  the  amphitfceaSTM^ 
ancient  Rome ;  from  which  basis,  through  rariosHmo^ 
flcatiotts,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  ehtralry  nigbt  ponftiy  ht 
derired.-.r. 
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CXX  VII.  From  Italy  came  Soiindyrides," 
aon  of  Hippocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaiis,  and  a 
noan  eminent  for  his  refined  luxury;  Sybaris 
was  at  that  time  an  affluent  and  powerful  city. 
On  the  same  occasion  Damas  of  Siris  appeared, 
he  i\*a8  the  son  of  Samyris,  sumamed  the  Wise. 
Amphimnestus  the  £pidamnian,  son  of  Epis- 
trophus,  came  from  the  Ionian  Oulf.  Amongst 
others  also  was  Males  the  J^tolian,  brother  of 
that  Titormus'  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  in  bodily  prowess,  but  who  had 
retired  from  society  to  the  remote  parts  of 
^tolia.  Leooedes,  son  of  Phidon,  prince  of 
the  Argives,  came  from  the  Peloponnese :  this 
man  first  instituted  the  instruments  of  measur- 
ing*  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  was  the  most  in- 
solent of  all  his  ootemporaries.  He  removed 
the  Agonothetffi*  from  Elis,  which  olBce  he 
himself  afterwards  executed  at  Olympia.  Ami- 
antus  the  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycurgus,  came 
from  Trapezus :  there  was  also  Laphenes  the 
Azenian,  of  the  city  of  Pcos,  and  son  of  that 
Eaphorion  who,  as  is  reported  in  Arcadia,  en- 
tertained  at  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
was  afterwards  remarkable  for  his  universal 
hospitality.  Onomastus  of  Blis,  the  son  of 
Agieus,  was  also  of  the  number.  Amongst 
the  Athenians  were  Megades,  son  of  that  Ale- 

2  Smindyrides.'}— The  effeminate  softooas  of  this  man 
is  twice  mentioned  by  JElian  in  his  Various  History.  See 
book  Ix.  c.  24.  He  complained,  after  sleeping'  upon 
rose*,  that  he  had  got  tumours  In  his  body  from  the  hard, 
nessofhisbed.  Seneca,  in  his  Treatise  de  Ira,  had  evi. 
dently  in  his  eye  the  above  passage  of  ^ian ;  but  he  saya 
that  Smindyrides  complained  of  the  roses  being  doubled 
under  him— foliis  rose  dnpliratls:  The  words  of  JEOan 
are  '^^tmrtuwmt  w  mr  Wffjt  txut  i  now  ^ijmrmwm  cer. 
tainly  mean  tumours  occasioned  from  extreme  exercise 
or  fatJgtie. 

The  other  passage  in  ^ian,  is  book  xii.  r.  24;  from 
which  we  lf*am,  that  when  he  paid  hia  addressee  to  the 
daughter  of  CUsthenes,  he  carried  with  him  a  thoasand 
cooks,  a  thousand  fowlers,  and  a  thousand  fishennea— 
T. 

3  7*i/onnitf.>— This  man,  as  we  learn  from  Athensens, 
one  day  disputed  with  Milo  of  Crotona,  wliich  could 
soonest  devour  a  whole  ox.  Of  this  last,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  related  that  he  carried  a  young  bull  of  four 
years  old  upon  his  sliouiders  to  some  distanee;  after 
which  he  killed  it,  divhied  it  into  portions,  and  eat  the 
whole  of  it  by  himself,  in  the  space  of  a  dMj.^Larcker. 

4  Itutrumenti  of  meamring  >-On  tliis  sul^ect  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  Pliny.  Mensuras  et  pondera 
Phidon  Argivns  invenit,  vel  Palamedet  ut  malluit  Gel. 
Uus— The  llr»t  introduction  of  weights  and  meaanres 
into  Greece  is  imputed  by  some  to  Pythagoras.  See 
Diog.  Laert  in  Pythag.  D'AnviUe  is  of  opinion  that 
the  measures  here  raentiooed  were  not  tiioee  of  distanfw, 
— Larcher. 

5  Agon«fheta.'}-^Thm»  were  the  Jodfes  and  arbiters 
of  thepubiic  gamesi 


msBon  who  wont  to  Creesos ;  and  HippocUdes, 
son  of  Tisander,  who  was  eminent  among  his 
countrymen,  both  for  his  affluence  and  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments.  The  only  Eubcean 
was  Lysanias,  who  came  from  Eretria,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  considerable  repute.  Of 
the  Scopada  of  Thessaly,  was  present  Diacto> 
rides  the  Cranonian,  and  Alcon  from  among 
the  Molossians.— These  were  the  suitors. 

CX  XVIII.  On  their  appearance  at  the  day 
appointed,  Clisthenes  first  inquired  of  each,  his 
country  and  his  family.  He  then  detained  them 
all  for  the  space  of  a  year,  examining  their  com- 
parative strength,  sensibility,  learning,  and 
manners  :  for  this  purpose  he  sometimes  con- 
versed with  them  individually,  sometimes  col- 
lectively. The  youngest  he  often  engaged  in 
puUic  exercises ;  but  his  great  trial  of  them  all 
was  at  public  entertainments.  As  long  as  they 
were  with  him  they  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  and  liberality ;  but  to  the 
Athenians  he  showed  a  particuUr  preference* 
Of  these  HippocUdes,  the  son  of  Tisander,  was 
the  first  in  his  regard,  both  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  prowess,  as  well  as  because  his  an- 
cestors were  related  to  the  Cypselido!^  of  Corinth. 

CXXIX.  When  the  day  arrived  which  was 
to  decide  the  choice  of  Clisthenes,  and  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  a  hundred  oxen' 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  suitors,  with  all  the 
Sicyonians,  invited  to  the  feast.  After  sup- 
per, the  suitors  engaged  in  a  dispute  about 
music,  and  in  other  general  subjects.  Whilst 
they  were  drinking,"  HippocUdes,  who  made 
himself  remarkably  conspicuous,  directed  one 
of  the  musicians  to  play  a  tune  caUed  "  £m- 
meUa  :"*  his  request  being  obeyed,  he  began  to 


0  Cj^eA'<f<e.>- See  aa  account  of  the  fotmder  of  this 
family,  In  the  fifth  book,  chapter  02. 

7  Hundred  oxen."}— The  origin  of  hecatombs,  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo,  was  this :  there  were  a  hundred  dties 
in  Laconla,  each  of  which  every  year  sacrificed  an  ox. 
The  etymology  of  hecatomb  is  from  ituivftfitt,  a  solemn 
sacrifice ;  or  rather  from  M«t«r,  a  hundred,  and  fimxi  an 
ox.  By  a  hecatomb  in  general,  we  understand  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  upon  a  hundred 
altars,  by  a  himdred  diifiprent  prfests.— T. 

8  WAibt  they  were  drinking.^ln  Oivece,  says  Lar- 
cher, they  did  not  drink  till  after  they  had  done  eating. 
This  is  exemplified  from  a  passage  of  Xenophon,  where, 
when  somebody  at  the  taUe  of  Seutbea  desiree  Aristus 
to  drink ;  he  replies,  **  that  he  has  not  yet  done  eating, 
but  that  he  might  ask  Xenophon  to  drink,  who  had 
dined.** 

9  EmrnetkLy-lt  has  been  generally  understood  of  the 
dance  called  Emmelia,  that  it  was  of  a  peculiar  gravity 
and  statelinees,  snited  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy :  but  I 
think  with  Larcher,  from  the  passage  before  us,  fhht 
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dance  with  much  eadsfiiction  to  himself,  though, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Clis- 
thenes,  who  attentively  ohserred  him.  Aftei 
a  short  pause,  HippocUdes  commanded  a  table 
to  be  brought ;  upon  this  he  first  of  all  danced 
according  to  the  Liacedsmonian,  and  then  in 
the  Athenian  manner :  at  length  he  stood  upon 
his  head,  using  his  legs  as  if  they  had  been  his 
hands.  The  two  former  actions  of  Hippo- 
elides  Clisthcnes  observed  with  great  command 
of  temper ;  he  determined  not  to  choose  him 
as  his  son>in-law,  being  much  offended  with 
his  want  of  delicacy  and  decorum  ;  but  when 
he  saw  him  dancing  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  exclaimed, 
*<  Son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your 
wife." — "  Hippodides  cares  not,"  was  the 
abrupt  reply.  This  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
verb.' 

CXXX.  After  this  Clisthenes,  demanding 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  assembly:  "  Yc, 
who  have  come  hither  as  suitors  to  my  daugh- 
ter, are  all  entitled  to  my  praise,  and  if  it  were 
in  my  power  I  would  gratify  you  all,  not  dis- 
tinguishing one  in  preference  to  the  rest ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for  as  there  is  only  one  vir- 
gin,  the  wishes  of  you  all  cannot  be  satisfied  : 
to  each  of  you  therefore,  who  must  depart 
hence  disappointed  of  your  object,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  condescension  in  desiring  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  mine,  I  present  a  talent 
of  silver  j  but  1  give  my  daughter  Agarista  to 
Megades  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  be  his  wife 
according  to  the  Athenian  laws."  Megades 
accepted  the  honour,  and  the  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized. 


there  must  hare  been  different  kinds  of  dances  under 
this  name ;  for  it  seems  not  at  aU  lilcely  that  Clisthenes 
should  quarrel  with  his  8on.in.lair  elect  for  exercising- 
himself  in  a  solemn  and  dignified  dance.  Of  this  dance 
also  we  are  told  that  Plato  approred,  along  with  the 
Pyrrhic  or  miUtary  dances,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  it  had  been  of  the  immodest  kind  which 
is  here  reprobated.  It  nay  also  without  impropriety  be 
observed,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  tJiose  impolite  who 
refused  to  exerose  themselves  in  dancing,  when  the  pro. 
per  opportunity  occurred ;  and  what  time  could  be  more 
suitable  than  a  nuptial  feast  t  The  act  of  dancing  would 
naturally  seem  to  indicate  joy,  but  it  constituted  a  part 
of  tha  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  I  have  some, 
where  read  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  amongst  whom  danc. 
ing  was  practised  as  a  testimony  of  sorrow.— r. 

1  Became  a  proverb.y-~lMdaxi  uses  this  as  a  proverbial 
expression,  in  his  Apolog.  pro  Meroed.  Ardud  w  ^f^n 
'IwwmXuifh  "  Hippodides  cares  not"  We  have  one  in 
this  country,  among  the  common  people,  nearly  the 
same—"  Who  cares  ?"  The  exproulon  cXiy^  f*»i  fuXu 
occurs  frequenUy  in  the  Vespla  of  Ari^ttplumes,  proba. 
bly  In  allusion  to  tliid  place  of  Herodotus. 


CXXXI.  Such  was  the  decision  made  wiib 
respect  to  these  suitors,  and  in  this  oMimer  iW 
Alcmsonidc  became  iUustxiotis  in  Giceee. 
The  first  oflbpring  of  this  nnarriage  was  called 
Clisthenes,  after  his  maternal  gFandfhtfaer,  the 
prince  of  SicyoOi  He  it  was  who  divided  d» 
Athenians  into  tribes,  andintrodueed  m  denor- 
racy.  The  name  of  the  second  son  was  £i^ 
pocratea,  to  whom  afterwards  was  bora  a  sea 
named  Megades,  and  a  daughter  <adled  A^ 
rista,  after  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes :  she  m 
married  to  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  ArijAne. 
During  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  was  very  soon  afta. 
wards  delivered  of  Pericles. 

CXXXIL  Miltiadesjwas  always  very  pc^B- 
lar  at  Athens ;  but  after  the  signal  defeat  d 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  his  reputattoii  stO 
more  increased.  He  demanded  of  his  eoontrv. 
men  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  a  supply  cf 
money  and  of  men  :  he  did  not  specify  to  v\az 
place  he  intended  to  conduct  them,  be  oe-j 
promised  that  he  would  lead  them  to  afflaeacf . 
and  to  a  country  from  whence  they  diooM 
bring  abundance  of  gold.  The  Athenians  he- 
lieved  and  obeyed  him. 

CXXXI II.  JEleceiving  the  reinforceiaest 
he  had  solidted,  Miltiades  sailed  to  Para. 
His  pretended  object  was  to  pimish  the  Pa- 
rians, for  taking  an  active  part  in  fiivour  of  the 
Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Mantfaon.  TUs 
however  was  assumed ;  his  resentment  agunst 
the  Parians  arose  from  Lysagoras,  tiie  soo  d 
Tysias,  a  native  of  Paros,  who  had  piejadked 
Hydames  the  Persian  against  him.  On  liis 
arrival  before  the  place,  Miltiades  commenced 
a  vigorous  siege,  sending  at  the  same  time  a 
herald  to  the  Parians,  to  demand  a  bundled 
talents ;  and  declaring,  that  if  they  £d  not 
grant  it,  he  would  not  leave  the  place  till  bf 
had  destroyed  it  The  Parians  never  tboi^t 
I  for  a  moment  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
but  attended  vigilantly  to  the  defence  of  tbcir 
dty,  strengthening  those  parts  which  were 
weak,  and  rendoring,  under  advantage  of  the 
night,  their  wall  twice  as  strong  as  it  ivas  he 
for,e. 

CXXXIV.  Thus  far  aU  the  Greeks  c«r. 
respond  in  their  account :  what  ensued  is  tbia 
related  by  the  Parians :  Miltiades,  reduced  to 
great  perplexity,'  consulted  with  a  female  cap- 


S  Great perplerUsf.2^The  WDCttant  gixen  <it  MihSm/ifi^, 
and  of  this  pwrtirular  expedition,  by  Cornelias  K«^i«,  u 

materially  different.— r. 


ERATO. 
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tiYe,  a  Parian  by  birth,  whose  name  was  Timo, 
a  pfiesteas  of  the  infernal  deities.  On  her  ap- 
pearing before  him,  she  said,  that  if  he  wished 
to  acoompUsh  his  designs  upon  Paros,  he  must 
follow  her  advice.  In  consequence  of  what  she 
recommended,  Miltiades  advanced  to  an  emi- 
nence before  the  dty,  and  not  able  to  open  the 
gates  of  a  place  consecrated  to  Ceres  Thesmo- 
phoros,  he  leaped  over  the  fence :  from  hence 
he  proceeded  to  the  temple,  either  to  remove 
something  which  it  was  deemed  impious  to 
touch,  or  with  some  other  intention ;  on  ap- 
proaching the  entrance,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  horror  of  mind ;  and  returning  by  the 
same  way,  he  in  leaping  a  second  time  over  the 
wall  dislocated  his  thigh,  though,  as  some  say, 
be  wounded  his  knee. 

CXXXV.  After  the  above  accident  Mil- 
tiades  returned  home,  without  bringing  the 
Athenians  the  wealth  he  promised,  or  render, 
ing  himself  master  of  Paros,  before  which, 
after  laying  waste  the  island,  he  remained  slx- 
and-twenty  days.  When  the  Parians  knew 
that  Timo  the  priestess  had  advised  Miltiades, 
they  wished  to  punish  her.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  siege  was  raised,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  whether  they  might  put  the  priestess  to 
death,  as  having  pointed  out  to  an  enemy  the 
means  of  possessing  their  country,  and  who  had 
exposed  to  Miltiades  those  sacred  ceremonies 
at  which  it  was  not  kwfiil  for  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sent The  Pythian  would  not  suffer  them  to 
hurt  her,  saying,  that  Timo  was  not  culpable, 
for  that  it  was  decreed  that  Miltiades  diould 
miserably  perish,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
instrument  of  conducting  him  to  his  destiny. 

CXXXVL  On  his  return  from  Paros, 
I^Iiltiades  was  generally  censured  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  particular  by  Xanthippus,  the 
son  of  Ariphron,  who  accused  him  capitally  to 
the  Athenians  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  To 
this  Miltiades  could  not  personally  reply,  for 
his  wound  mortifying,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed ;  but  be  was  very  vigorously  defended  by 
his  friends,  who  adduced  in  his  favour  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon,  the  taking  of  Lemnos,  which, 
after  chastising  the  Pelasgi,  be  had  reduced  to 
the  power  of  Athens.  By  the  interference  of 
the  people,  his  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.'  His 
wound  growing  worse,  Miltiades  died,  but  the 
fine  was  discharged  by  his  son  Cimon. 


3  Fifly  ta20ii^.3— This,  afccording  to  CorneUos  Nepos, 
\rm  the  tom  which  it  ooet  the  Athenians  to  lit  out  the 
■rroament  which  Miltiades  led  against  Paros.— r. 


CXXXVII.  Miltiades  had  thus  obtained 
possession  of  Lemnos.  The  Pelasgians  had 
been  expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whether 
justly  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  determine : 
Hecataeus,  the  son  of  Hegesander,  in  his  his- 
tory, says  unjustly.  The  Athenians  according 
to  him,  observing  their  territory  near  Hymettus, 
which  they  had  given  up  to  the  Pelasgi  as  a 
reward  for  building  them  a  wall,  well  cultivated, 
whereas  formerly  it  produced  little,  and  was  of 
no  estimation,  they  expelled  them  from  it,  vrith- 
out  any  other  motive  than  envy,  and  a  desire 
of  obtaining  the  place.  The  Athenian  account 
says,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  justly  ezpeUed; 
this  people,  they  assert,  made  hostile  ezciursions 
from  Hymettus,*  and  frequently  offered  vio- 
lence to  the  young  women  who  went  from 
Athens  to  the  nine  fountains,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water ;  for  at  this  period  the  Greeks 
had  no  slaves.  Not  satisfied  with  treating  these 
with  great  insolence  and  brutality,  the  Pelasgi 
formed  the  bolder  design  of  rendering  them- 
selves masters  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
think  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise;  for,  having  detected  the 
Pelasgi  of  treachery,  they  might  justly  have 
exterminated  them,  instead  of  which  they  only 
expelled  them  the  country.  Thus  circumstanc- 
ed, they  dispersed  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  settled  at  Lemnos. — Such  are  the  diffe- 
rent accounts  of  Hecatsus  and  the  Athenians. 

CXXXVIIL  Those  Pelasgi  who  settled 
at  Lemnos,  were  very  solicitous  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Athenians.  Knovring  there- 
fore the  times  of  their  public  festivals,  they 
prepared  two  fifty-oared  barks  to  surprise  the 
Athenian  females*   who  were   engaged   near 

4  jErym«Mitf.]— This  place,  now  called  Hymetto,  was 
anciently  ftimous  for  producing  fine  marble,  abundance 
of  bees,  and  excellent  honey.  The  hills  of  Hymettus 
were  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  story  of  Cephalus  and 
Procria.    See  Ovid  do  Arte  Amandi,  iiL  087. 

Est  prope  parpureot  gpUw  florentii  HjmclU 
Pom  Hoer,  &c.  T. 

5  AOtenian  femdlet.y~lTk  the  Greek,  the  wivet  of  the 
Athenians.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Athenians, 
who  called  themselves  Athenaid,  never  called  their 
women  Athen^ai,  because  Minerva  is  in  Homer  called 
Atbenaia,  such  was  their  superstition.  They  spoke  of 
their  women  by  a  periphrasis,  as  here,  or  by  the  word 
«rr«i,  astai,  female  citizens,  because  Athens,  by  way  of 
distinction,  was  called  Ar«v,  the  dty. 

The  feast  here  mentioned  was  called  Brauronia,  from 
the  place  at  which  it  was  celebrated.  A  goat  was  sac 
rifioed,  and  rhapsodists  sung  portions  of  the  Iliad  ;  it 
was  celebrated  every  five  years.  Young  girls,  sacred  to 
Diana,  celebrated  this  feast  In  safflron.^K>loured  robes  j 
tiiey  mig^t  not  be  more  than  ten  years  old,  nor  less  than 
five.— I.areA«r 
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Biwiroii  in  eelebntiiig  the  fiecut  of  Dianft :  BMiiy 
of  thcM  fieU  into  their  hands,  and  beiag  cMiied 
to  JL«mno«,  becune  their  concubinet.  These 
women  had  a  nomber  of  children  whom  they 
educated  in  the  Athenian  hmguage  and  man- 
ners: Aese  accordingly  reliiaed  to  associate 
with  the  other  ehildren  of  the  Pelasgi ;  and  if  one 
of  them  was  at  any  time  beaten  by  them,  diey 
mutually  ran  to  one  another's  assistance.  They 
thought  themselyes  wordiy  of  being  their  ma^ 
ters,  and  ultimately  became  so.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  observing  this,  were  much  exasperated, 
for,  said  they,  if  these  children  thus  unite 
against  the  offspring  of  our  legitimate  wives, 
and  are  continually  aiming  at  superiority  over 
them,  what  will  diey  do  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood?  They  resolved  therefore  to  put 
these  children  to  death,  after  which  they 
determined  also  to  kill  their  modiers.  This 
action,  added  to  a  former  one,  in  which  the 
women  of  Lemnoe  destroyed  all  their  husbands, 
with  Thoas  their  king,'  induced  the  Grecians 
to  call  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnian. 

CXXXIX.  The  PeUsgi,  after  the  above 
murder  of  their  children  and  concubines,  found 
their  earth,  their  cattle,  and  their  wives  alike 
coTBed  with  sterility :    to  obtain  relief  from 


1  T%o(u  their  Xnn^.]— Later  writers  hare  made  If  ypsi. 
pyl«  preaerre  the  life  of  her  fether  Thoas.  The  whole 
of  tfaii  ia  beaotiftilly  deierib«d  by  Valerim  Flacrna,  in 
Ub  lecond  book.  The  motive  which  was  supposed  to 
Induce  the  Lesbian  women  to  this  sangvinary  action 
was  this :— The  Lemnian  women  celebrated  erery  year 
a  feallval  in  honour  of  Venna ;  but  baring  neglected  tliia 
«natom,  the  goddess  punished  their  neglect  by  giriiw 
them  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  made  their  husbands 
avoid  them.  The  women,  thus  deeming  themselves 
despised,  iImt  all  the  men.— r. 


whichtheyaentadepotalioBtoDelpU.  !^ 
Pythian  eomnanded  thcmfeaiendsrnehaCB. 
liMtioB  to  the  AtfasaasM  as  diey  ibodd  n. 
quire ;  they  armrfingly  want  to  Attos  en. 
gaging  themsebcs  to  anbmit  to  what  wt  iihwH 
be  propoaed.  The  Athenisas  srt  in  ate 
soaM  coodiea  in  the  Prytaaeom,  wUdidfT 
adoned  with  the  greatest  msgnificeBec.  tkn 
prepared  also  a  table  covered  with  efciyti. 
cacy ;  they  then  required  the  Pelsip  ^  ^ 


^**  Whenever,** said  they,  in  itfitj,  ^'md 
your  vessels  shall  in  a  single  day  sake  ib  pi 
sage  to  our  eountiy  with  a  northern  viad,  it 
will  comply  widt  wheat  yon  nqmn."  Thstkf 
conceived  to  be  impnoticable,  m  Asoa  is 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Lbobol 

CXlu  After  an  interval  of  sooe  jon. 
when  the  Cheraonese  on  the  HfHspoot  osc 
under  the  power  of  the  Athenini,  Wuia 
the  son  of  Cimon,  yndcr  the  Arosr  of  th 
Etesian  winds,  paased  in  a  smgle  di^  6« 
Elaos  in  the  Chersonese  to  Leaiaoi;  Ik  in- 
stantly commanded  them  to  depsit  fitMo  1» 
noe,  reminding  them  of  the  dedsnboa  0^  ^ 
orede,'  the  completion  of  whidi  theyiinlea- 
pected.  With  this  the  Hcpfaaistins  ompb^ 
but  the  MyrioKi  not  allowing  the  ChcrsaBS 
to  be  Attica,  sustained  a  aicge^  bat  wa«c«- 
pelled  to  suirender.  Thns,  by  nems  ci  UB- 
dades,"  the  Atheniana  became  nuaten  tf 
Lemnos. 

8  Oraebk>.A  speech  of  the  klBd  rdaM  ia  lkftn« 
chapter,  thoogh  deltrered  by  eimMam  ftnom^wm^ 
sidered  as  prophetic  and  oracular. 

3  Means  of  If  itt>atf<w.3^Conipare  the  acMont  tf  f^*- 
rodotns  wHh  that  given  by  Conietius  Nepoi 
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I.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon was  communicated  to  Daihis,  he,  who  was 
before  incensed  against  the  Athenians^  on  ac- 
count of  their  invasion  of  Saidis,  became  still 
more  exasperaled,  and  more  inclined  to  invade 
Greece.  He  instantly  therefore  sent  emissar- 
ies  to  the  different  cities  under  his  power,  to 
provide  a  still  greater  number  of  transports, 
horses,  com,  and  provisions.  In  the  interval 
which  this  business  employed,  Asia  experienced 
three  years  of  confusion ;  her  most  able  men 
being  enrolled  in  the  Greek  expedition,  and 
making  preparation  for  it  In  tbe  fourth,  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  been  reduced  by  Caroby- 
ees,  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  but  this  oidy 
induced  Darius  to  accelerate  his  preparations 
against  both  nations. 

II.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  a  violent 
dispute  among  the  sons  of  Darius,  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Persian  cus- 
toms forindding  the  sovereign  to  undertake  any  I 
expedition  without  naming  his  heir.  Darius 
had  three  sons  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
by  the  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  he  had  foiv  after- 
wards by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus :  Artoba-  | 
sanes'  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.  Not  being  of  the  same  mother,  a 
dispute  arose*  between  them ;  Artobazanes  as- 

1  ifrlo5a2one».3— larcher  la  of  opinion,  that  from  this 
personaffe  the  celebrated  Mlthridatee,  king  of  Pontus, 
wito  for  ao  many  yean  resisted  the  Roman  power,  was 
descended.  Diodonis  Sicnlus,  Polybios,  and  other  au- 
thors, trace  this  prince  to  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis  Magus.  This  Artobazanes 
probably  enjoyed  tlie  satrapy  of  Pontus,  and  his  deaoend. 
ants  doubtless  enjoyed  it  also,  till  Mithrldates,  snmamed 
CtistGS  (the  founder)  became  sovereign  of  the  country  of 
whidi  he  had  before  only  been  governor. 

This  reasoning  will  hardly  appear  satisfiictory,  nnleas 
it  were  evident  that  the  satrapies  under  the  crown  of 
Persia  were  hereditary,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

— r. 

8  A  dupwte  ar(M«.>-The  account  given  of  this  aflUr 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Brotherly  Love,  diflcrs 
matcrialiy. 


serted  his  pretensions  from  being  the  eldest  of 
all  his  fitthei's  sons,  a  claim  which  mankind  in 
general  consent  to    acknowledge.'      Xerxes 

**  When  Darius  died,  some  contended  that  Ariamenes 
should  succeed  him,  as  being  eldest :  othersreoommended 
Xerxes,  because  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  Us 
mother,  and  he  was  born  whilst  Darius  was  actually 
Ung.  Ariamenes  accordingly  went  to  Media,  not  with 
any  hostile  views,  but  peaceably  to  have  the  matter  d». 
termined.  Xencee,  who  was  on  the  spot,  ezerdsod  the 
royal  functions ;  hut  as  soon  as  his  toother  arrived,  he 
hdd  aside  his  crown  and  kingly  ornaments,  and  hastoied 
to  salute  him.  He  sent  him  various  presents,  and  words 
to  thia  effect:  "Xerxes  your  brother  sends  yon  tlteae 
presents,  to  show  how  much  he  honours  yon.  If  the 
Persians  shall  dect  me  king,  you  shall  be  next  to  myseUl*' 
Tlie  reply  of  Ariamenes  was,  *<  I  accept  your  presents ; 
the  crown  I  believe  to  be  my  right:  I  shall  honour  all 
my  brethren,  and  Xerxes  in  particular.  '*  When  the  day 
of  decision  arrived,  the  Persians  elected  as  Judge  Arta- 
banus,  brother  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  who  depended  on  the 
multitude,  ol^ected  to  him,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  his  mother  Atossa :  <*  Why,"  she  obaerved,  «■  should 
you  refuse  to  have  your  unde  as  Judge,  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest  men  In  Persia  r  and  why  dread  a  contest,  where  if 
inferior  you  wlU  still  be  next  to  the  Ung  Y**  Xerxes 
Bufi^red  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  after  hearing  the 
aiguments  of  botii,  Artabanus  adjudged  the  crown  to 
Xerxes.  Ariamenes  on  tills  hastily  arose,  made  obeU 
sance  to  Ms  brother,  and  taking  him  by  thie  hand,  conu 
ducted  him  to  the  throne." 

3  Coment  to  admowMge.y-The  princ^  of  heredL 
tary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been 
variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the 
spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  ex. 
ample,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  rinJenoe. 
"'See  Gibbon,  iv.  387. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  (he  continues)  ap- 
pears to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much 
less  than  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  or  tlie  English  instU 
tutions.  On  the  death  of  a  dtisen,  all  his  descendants, 
unless  they  were  already  fireed  from  his  paternal  power, 
wero  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  poseessloos.  TIm 
insolent  prerogatire  of  primogeniture  was  unknown :  the 
two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level;  all  the  stms  and 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  patri. 
monial  estate. 

Amongst  the  Patriarchs,  the  flrst-bom  enjoyed  a  myc 
tical  and  spiritual  primogeniture.  In  the  land  of  Canaan 
he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portiun  of  taiheritaaee. 

At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poordanghtcf* 
wore  endowed  at  the  discretion  of  their  brotheiU 
2  S 
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claimed  the  throne  because  be  was  the  grand- 
son  of  Cynis,  to  whom  the  Persians  were  in- 
debted for  their  liberties. 

III.  Before  Darius  had  made  any  decision, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contention,  there 
arrived  at  Susa,  Demaratus,'  the  son  of  Aris- 
ton,  who  being  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Spar- 
ta, had  fled  from  Lacediemon.  This  man, 
hearing  of  the  controversy,  went,  as  is  reported, 
to  Xerxes,  and  recommended  him  to  urge  far< 
ther,  in  support  of  his  claim,  that  when  he  was 
bom,  Darius  was  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
^empire  of  Persia,  but  at  the  birth  of  Artoba- 
zanes,  his  father  was  only  a  pri\'ate  individual. 
.The  pretensions  of  Xerxes  therefore  could  not 
be  set  aside,  without  the  most  obvious  violation 
of  equity.  To  strengthen  this,  the  example 
of  the  Spartans'  was  adduced,  among  whom, 
those  children  bom  after  the  accession  of  the 
prince  to  the  throne  were  universally  preferred 
to  those  bom  before.  Xerxes  availed  himself 
of  this  counsel  given  by  Demaratus,  which  so 
effectually  impressed  Darius,  that  he  declared 
him  his  successor.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  Xerxes  would  have  reigned  without  this 
advice  from  Demaratus,  as  Atossa  enjoyed  an 
almost  unlimited  authority." 


In  England  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land  : 
a  law,  says  judge  Blackstone,  uqjust  only  in  the  opinion 
Df  younger  brothers. 

Upon  the  above  I  would  remark,  that  Bladcstone 
speaks  judiciously :  wliilst  I  can  consider  the  sentiments 
of  Mr  Gibbeu  as  little  better  than  declamation.  It  seems 
evident,  that  property  continually  subdivided  must  be 
rendered  useless  to  all ;  or,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  to 
create  a  numerous  dass  too  proud  to  bo  industrious, 
would  be  to  introduce  a  swarm  of  useless  and  inactive 
drones  into  the  political  hive.  The  wealth  of  the  elder 
brothers  maintains  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  a  state ; 
the  activity  of  the  younger  branches  gives  It  life  and 
strength.— r. 

1  i>mMinrftw.>-Xerzeagave  Demaratus  the  cities  of 
Pergamus,  Tenthrania,  and  Halisamia,  because  he  at- 
tended  him  on  his  expedition  to  Greece.  These  places 
were  eqjoyed  by  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  his  desoen. 
danfes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad. 
•^Lareher. 

8  Example  of  the  Sportom.  3— Cragius,  in  his  useful 
book  De  Republica  Laoedaomoniorum,  speaks  at  some 
length  on  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spar. 
ta ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  mentions  the  particularity 
which  is  here  sanctioned  by  the  respectable  authority  of 
Herodotus.— r. 

S  Atona  enjoyed  an  ahnoit  tmUmited  anUhority.y-m 
Atossa  is  the  name  which  Pope  applied  to  Sarah  duchess 
of  Marlborough.    See  his  Moral  Essays,  ep.  LL  115 ; 
Bat  what  are  tb«M  to  gramt  Atouat  mind. 

The  Persian  Atossa  appears  to  have  been  an  artful 
wpman,  and  of  a  very  intriguing  spirit,  fond  of  power, 
and  using  the  most  violent  means  to  attain  sometimes  the 


jy.  Darius  lianng  dedared  Xeneshis  Ur, 
prepared  to  march :  but  in  the  year  whidi  iw> 
ceeded  the  Egyptian  revolt,  he  died ;  faaviit 
reigned  thirty.^x  years,  without  beiiig  tl^e  to 
gratify  his  resentment  against  the  Egj^ptiais' 
and  Athenians  who  had  opposed  his  powa 

V.  On  his  death,  Xerxes  immedittdf  S6^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  who  from  the  first,  ses> 
ed  wholly  inclined  to  the  Egyptian  rdxr  dsa 
the  Athenian  war.  But  Maidoniiis,  wbom 
his  cousin,  being  the  son  of  Gobryas,  bya^ 
ter  of  Darius,  thus  addressed  Hm :  "  I  ik^ 
think.  Sir,*  that  the  Athenians,  wbo  faav?  » 
grievously  injured  the  Persians,  ought  not  ft 
escape  with  impunity.  I  would  nevertiieWs} 
have  you  execute  what  you  immediste} j  pfo- 
pose ;  but  when  you  shall  have  chsstiseii  tk 
insolence  of  Egypt,  resume  the  esqwdiaa 
against  Athens*  Thus  will  your  repatatKa 
be  established,  loid  others  in  future  be  dctend 
from  molesting  your  dominions."  What  be 
said  was  farther  enforced  by  represeotin;  tte 
beauties  of  Europe,  that  it  was  exceediii|df  ^- 
tile,  abounded  with  all  kinds  of  trees,*  vAk- 
served  to  be  possessed  by  the  king  alone. 

VL  Mardonius  said  this,  being  desiniasof 
new  undertakings,  and  ambitious  of  the  goveo- 
ment  of  Greece.  Xerxes  at  length  acceded  n 
his  counsel,  to  which  he  was  also  m^  ^ 


meanest  ends ;  the  parallel,  according  to  the  testiiaA^ 
of  most  writers,  seems  pertinent  enough. 

4  £'^ji«fafM.}— Aristotle  on  this  subject  UstTariasn 
with  Herodotus ;  he  says  that  Darius  having  tsk»  P*- 
session  of  Efirypt,  passed  over  from  thence  into  O^^^^^ 
confounding  Darius  with  Xerxes.  The  aatbnrity  d 
Herodotus,  says  Lardier,  who  was  almost  s  oonwap* 
rary,  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  v^K*^  * 
long  time  afterwards.  1 

5  I ahouUtihiitk,  Sir.]— Tfcip  word  Airrtwt  1  hwerea. 
dered  "Sir:"  Larcher  has  expressed  it  by  Uie  *«* 
**  Seigneur,"  as  most  significant  of  the  rercRSce  «itk 
which  a  slave  addressed  his  lord.  For  my  own  ptf^  ^ 
am  inclined  to  oonaider  it  as  a  term  of  geoersl  m?^ 
and  not  as  having  any  appropriate  signifioatiflo,  t«  ^^ 
mate  the  condition  of  the  Persians  with  regsrd  \o  thnt 
sovereigns.  Thus,  amongst  the  Jews,  tlie  word  ntf 
meant,  as  it  is  properly  rendered  in  our  vosleos,  •"  ■*■ 
ter,"  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  imply  that  thejf  towfc.* 
it  is  applied  were  the  masters  of  those  who  nsrd  it;  ^ 
it  was  a  term  which  custom  adopted,  sad  polil'i^'* 
sanctioned,  as  respectful  firom  an  inferior  to  s  pf'^ 
above  him.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  pcculisr  to  the  leftj 
genius  of  the  oriental  languages  to  adopt  phrsvn  bj  « 
means  to  be  interpreted  or  understood  in  tiieir  atrirt  tf* 
literal  sense.— 7. 

5  AU  kinds  oftreet.y^lt  seems  a  BtUe  slngnltf.  tW 
Mardonius  should  say  this :  for  I  believe  it  tus  ii«*T* 
^een  acknowledged  that  the  luxuriant  cUatsteaof  A?ii 
produce  every  thing  which  relates  to  fhiit  sndwff* 
tion,  in  far  greater  abundance  and  perfection  thm^ 
less  genial  soil  of  Europe.— r. 
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other  conriderations.     Some  mesaengers  came 
from    Thessaly  on  the  part  of  the  Aleuadsj 
imploring  the  king  to  invade  Greece;  to  ac 
cMMnpiish  which  they  used  the  most  earnest  en- 
deavours.    These  Aleuadss'  were  the  princes 
of  Thessaly ;  their  solicitations  were  strength- 
ened by  the  Pisistntidse,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  Susa,  and  who  to  the  arguments  before  ad- 
duced added  others.     They  had  among  them 
Onoroacritus,  an  Athenian,   a  famous  priest, 
who  sold  the  oracles  of  Museus ;  with  him  they 
had  been  reconcUed  previous  to  their  arrival  at 
Susa.     This  man  had  been  formerly  banished 
from    Athens  by  the  son  of  Pisistratus ;  for 
JLasus'  of  Hermione  bad  detected  him  in  the 
fact  of  introducing  a  pretended  oracle  among 
the  verses  of  Musaeus,  intimating  that  the  is. 
lands  contiguous  to  Lemnos  should  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.     Hipparchus  for  this 
expelled  him,  though  he  had  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him  before.     He  accompanied -the 
Pisistratids  to  Susa,  who  always  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  highly  honourable,  upon  which  ac- 
count,  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, he  recited  certain  oracular  verses.     He 
omitted  whatever  predicted  any  thing  unfor- 
tunate to  the  Barbarians,  selecting  only  what 
promised    them   auspiciously;   among,  other 
things  he  said  the  Fates  decreed  that  a  Persian 
should  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont 

VIL  Thus  was  the  mind  of  Xerxes  assaill 
ed  by  the  predictions  of  the  priest,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Pisistratidse.  In  the  year' 
which  foDowed  the  death  of  Darius,  he  deter- 
mined on  an  expedition  against  Greece,  but 
commenced  hostilities  with  those  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Peraians.  These  being  sub- 
dued, and  the  whole  of  Egypt*  more  effectually 


6  Ltmu  was  a  mnaldaD,  poet,  and  aeoording  to  tome, 
one  of  the  seven  sagee  of  Oreeoe.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  dlthyramblo  venes  and  of  the  circular  dances. 
Aiistophanet,  in  the  Aves,  calls  him  JMwAMr  Ithuenmyf" 
He  was  fond  of  gaming :  and,  aocwrding  to  PIntarch, 
when  Xenopluuies  refuted  onoe  to  play  with  Um,  he  re. 
proacbed  him  with  cowardice :  **  Yes,"  answered  Xeno- 
phanes,  <*in  erery  thing  wliidi  is  base  and  dishonest,  I 
eonfns  myielf  a  coward."— T. 

1  In  the  jwar.  3— Herodotoa  was  bom  this  year  at 
Halicamaasos  in  Claris.  See  Anlos  Oeliius  book  xv.  c. 
2& 

**  Hellanicas,  Herodotos,  and  Thucydidee  flourished 
in  the  same  time,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same  age ; 
Hellanicus,  in  theeommencement  of  the  Peloponnosian 
war,  was  sixty-ftve  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty-three,  and 
Thneydides  forty."— r. 

8  WhoU  of  Egypty^Xerxea  having  ascended  the 
throne,  employed  the  iint  year  of  his  reign  In  carrying 


reduced  than  it  had  been  by  Darius,  the  govern- 
ment of  it  he  confided  to  Achsmenes  his  own 
brother,  son  of  Darius.  Achnmenes  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Inarus,  a  Libyan,  the  son 
of  Psammetichus. 

VUI.  After  the  subjection  of  Egypt, 
Xerxes  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against 
Athens,  but  firet  of  all  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  Persians,  to  hear  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  deliver  without  reser\'e  his  own. 
He  addressed  them  to  the  following  purport : 
"  You  will  remember,  O  Persians,  that  I  am 
not  about  to  execute  any  new  project  of  my 
own  ;  I  only  puraue  the  path  which  has  been 
previously  marked  out  for  me.  I  have  learned 
from  my  ancestore,  that  ever  since  we  recovered 
this  empire  from  the  MedeS)  after  the  depres- 
sion of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  we  have  never  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  deity  is  our  guide, 
and  auspiciously  conducts  us  to  prosperity.  It 
must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  and 
the  nations  they  added  to  our  empire.  For 
my  own  part,  ever  since  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  has  been  my  careful  endeavour  not  to 
reflect  any  disgrace  upon  my  forefathers,  by 
suffering  the  Persian  power  to  diminish.  My 
deliberations  on  this  matter  have  presented  me 
with  a  prospect  full  of  glory :  they  have  pointed 
out  to  me  a  region  not  inferior  to  our  own  in 
extent,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  fertility,  which 
incitements  are  farther  promoted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  honourable  revenge ;  I  have  there- 
fore assembled  you  to  explain  what  I  intend : 
I  have  resolved,  by  throwing  a  bridge  over  tho 
Hellespont,*  to  lead  my  forces  through  Europe 
into  Greece,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 


oivthe  preparations  for  the  reduction  ci  Egypty  which 
his  father  had  begun.  He  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  alitlie  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father, 
especially  that  of  having  the  tribute  of  Samaria  for  the 
furnishing  them  with  sacrifices  for  the  carrying  on  of 
divine  worship  in  the  temple  of  God  at  that  phue.— 
Prid«aux. 

9  Aetteiponll—Bochart  thinks  it  very  probable,  what 
other  learned  men  have  also  conjectured,  that  the  Hel- 
lespont was  originally  called  EUs-pont,  from  EUsha,  the 
eldest  of  Javan'B  sons ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of 
the  ISO  provinces,  as  they  stood  in  the  rolls  of  the  Pernaa 
empire,  was  named  ftovinda  Afynonetuit,  tor  so  Hero- 
dotus Informs  us  j  and  it  Is  placed  between  the  pro. 
vinoes  of  Ionia  and  Fhrygia,comprehendkig.£olia  From 
the  authority  above  dted,  upon  the  change  of  language 
EUsha  the  son  of  Javan  was  called  .Xolus.  The  Jewish 
rabbins  explain  the  name  EUsha,  ad  innUam  ;  and  Varru 
as  dted  by  Serviua,  on  the  1st  JEneld,  gives  the  same 
title  to  .Solus  Hippotades,  styUng  him  Dominoa  Insalu- 
rura  (lord  of  the  islands.)— 7, 
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Atheniana  for  tbe  injuries  offered  to  my  huhat 
and  Peraia.  YoU  well  know  that  thu  war  was 
intended  by  Darius,  though  death  deprifed  him 
of  tbe  means  of  vengeance.  Gonsideiing  what 
is  due  to  bim  and  to  Persia^  it  is  my  determi- 
nation not  to  remit  my  exertions,  till  Athens 
shall  be  taken  and  burned.  >  Tbe  Athenians, 
unprovoked,  first  insulted  me  and  my  father : 
imder  the  conduct  of  Aristagorss  of  Miletus, 
our  dependant  and  slave,  they  attacked  Sardis, 
and  consumed  with  fire  our  groves  and  temples. 
What  they  perpetrated  against  you,  when,  led 
by  Datis  and  Artqphemes,  you  penetrated  ^eir 
country,  you  know  by  fiital  experience.  Such 
are  my  inducements  to  proceed  against  them  : 
but  I  have  also  additional  motives.  If  we  re- 
duce these  and  their  neighbours  who  inhabit 
the  country  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  to  our 
power,  the  Persian  empire  will  be  limited  by 
the  heavens  alone ;  the  sun  will  illuminate  no 
country  contiguous  to  ours  :  I  shall  over-run 
all  Europe,  and  with  your  assistance  possess 
unlimited  dominion.  For  if  I  am  properly 
informed,  there  exists  no  race  of  men,  nor  can 
any  city  or  nation  be  found,  which  if  these  be 
reduced,  can  possibly  resist  our  arms :  we  shall 
thus  subject,  as  well  those  who  have,  as  those 
who  have  not  injured  us.  I  call  therefore  for 
your  assistance,  which  I  shall  thankfully  accept 
and  acknowledge ;  I  trust  that  with  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  you  will  all  assemble  at  the 
place  I  shsll  appoint.  To  him  who  shall  ap- 
pear with  the  greatest  number  of  well-provided 
troops,  I  will  present  those  gifts  which  in  our 
country  are  thought  to  confer  the  highest 
honour.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  dictate  my 
own  wishes  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  I  commit 
the  matter  to  your  reflection,  permitting  every 
one  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom.** 

IX.  When  Xerxes  bad  finished,  Mardoniusi 
made  the  following  reply :  "  Sir,  you  are  not 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Persians 
who    have  hitherto   appeared,  but   you  may 


1  Taken  and  burned,'}— Mr  Glover  had  probably  this 
speech  of  Xerxes  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  follow, 
ing  lines,  which  he  malcos  Mardonios  utter  on  entering 
Athena: 

Ii  this  the  ctty  whoM  premnptlon  dared 
Invsdc  lh«  lord  of  Alia  ?  ctcnly  lald 
Mardonias,  eniaring.— Whither  now  an  fled 
Tfa'  andadon*  train,  whoM  firebrands  Sardis  felt  f 
Where'er  ;ott  lurk,  Atheniant,  If  in  light. 
Soon  ihaii  70a  via*  yoar  dtadal  In  flanaa 
Or,  If  retnated  to  a  distant  land. 
No  diatant  land  oTiofkiga  ihan  you  find 
Against  aTeaglag  Xarxn. 

Athnaid. 


securely  defy  thtf  eoapeOtioii   of  ^ , 

Among  other  things  whicfa  yon  hare  sdvsKed. 
alike  excellent  and  just,  yoa  are  eotHied  to  os 
particular  admiration  fornot  snfferii^  the  pes. 
pie  of  Ionia,  oontemptibie  as  tinej  are,  to  imdt 
us  with  impunity.  It  would  indeed  be  ptqus. 
terous,  if  i^r  reducing  Co  our  power  the  Ssee, 
the  Indians,  the  Bduopians,  and  the  AssjinSf 
with  many  other  great  and  illnstiifMB  nali^ 
not  in  revenge  of  injuries  received,  but  sold; 
from  the  honourable  desire  of  ai«»isMf^  «« 
should  not  inflict  vengeance  on  these  Gntks 
who,  without  provocation,  have  moleated  b. 
There  can  be  nothing  to  excite  our  alarm ;  as 
multitude  of  troops,  no  extraordinary  weditk; 
we  have  tried  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  knev 
their  weakness.  Their  descendants,  who  m- 
der  the  names  of  lonians,  ^RnHam^^  mhI  Ds> 
rians,  reside  within  our  dominions^  we  first  sak 
dued,  and  now  govern.  Their  prowess  I  my^ 
self  have  known,  when  at  the  command  of  jom 
&tfaer  I  prosecuted  a  war  against  thenk  I 
penetrated  Macedonia,  advanced  •im^^'t  ta 
Athens,  and  found  no  enemy  to  cnoouata. 
Besides  this,  I  am  informed  that  in  all  then 
nulitaiy  undertakings  the  Giedca  betray  tie 
extremest  ignorance  and  folly.  As  sooqm 
they  conunence  hostilities  among  theniadTes 
their  first  care  is  to  find  a  large  and  bcaatifel 
plain,*  where  they  appear  and  give  batde:  the 
consequence  is,  that  even  the  victors  sufler  se- 
vere loss ;  of  the  vanquished  I  say  nothing,  fcr 
they  are  totally  destroyed.  Aa  they  nse  oae 
common  language,  they  ought  in  policy  to  ta- 
minate  all  disputes  by  the  mediation  of  wn^bm- 
sadors,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  mr 
among  themselves:  or,  if  this  shoold  pcofe 
unavoidable,  they  should  mutually  endeavour  to 
find  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and  thai 
try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  By  pursuing  as  ah- 
surd  a  conduct  as  I  have  described,  the  Greeks 
suffered  me  to  advance  as  &r  as  Macedonia 
without  resistance.  But  who.  Sir,  shall  oppose 
you,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  and  fleet  of  Asia? 
The  Greeks,  I  think,  never  can  be  so  andadoas. 
If  however  I  should  be  deceived,  and  they  shall 
be  so  mad  as  to  engage  us,  they  will  soon  find 


2  PAf  m.]— The  Romans  in  attacking  an  c 
poeed  tlieir  army,  aa  to  l>e  able  to  rally  three  difientf 
times.  Tliia  has  been  thought  hj  many  as  tiae  gnat 
secret  of  the  Roman  discipline  ;  because  fortune  ^r^ 
have  foiled  tlieir  eflbrts  three  difierent  tiaaca  before*  they 
could  be  possibly  defeated.  The  Greeks  drew  up  tibeir 
forces  In  one  extended  line,  and  therefore  depended  apea 
the  effect  of  the  first  cliarge.— 71 
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to  their  cost  that  in  the  art  of  war  we  are  the 
first  of  mankind.  Let  us  however  adopt 
%'arioiis  modes  of  proceeding,  for  perfection  and 
success  can  only  be  the  result  of  frequent  ex. 
periment*' — In  this  manner  Mardonius  second- 
ed  the  speech  of  Xerxes. 

X.  A  total  silence  prevailed  in  the  assembly,. 
no  one  daring  to  oppose'  what  had  been  said ; 
till  at  length  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
uncle  to  Xerxes,  deriving  confidence  from  his 
relationship,  thus  delivered  his  sentiments: 
"  Unless,  O  king,  different  sentiments  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment,  no  alternative  of  choice 
remains,  the  one  introduced  is  of  necessity 
adopted.  The  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  single  specimen ;  it  is  known  and 
approved  by  comparing  it  with  others.  It  was 
ray  advice  to  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother, 
that  he  should  by  no  means  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians,  a  people  without 
towns  and  cities.  Allured  by  his  hopes  of 
subduing  them,  he  disregarded  my  admonitions ; 
and  proceeding  to  execute  his  purpose  was 
obliged  to  return,  having  lost  numbers  of  his 
best  troops.  The  men,  O  king,  whom  you  are 
preparing  to  attack,  are  far  superior  to  the 
Scythians,  and  alike  formidable  by  land  and  sea. 
I  deem  it  therefore  my  duty  to  forewarn  you  of 
the  dangers  you  will  have  to  encounter.  You 
say  that,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont, 
you  vnll  lead  your  forces  through  Europe  into 
Greece :  but  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  either 
on  land  or  by  sea,  or  perhaps  by  both,  you  may 
sustain  a  defeat,  for  our  enemies  are  reported  to 
be  valiant  Of  this  indeed  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient testimony ;  for  if  the  Athenians  by  them- 
selves  routed  the  numerous  armies  of  Datis 
and  Anaphemes,  it  proves  that  we  are  not 
either  by  land  or  sea,  perfectly  invincible.  If, 
preparing  their  fleet,  they  shall  be  victorious  by 
sea,  and  afterwards  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
shall  destroy  your  bridge,  we  may  dread  all  that 
is  bad.  I  do  not  argue  in  this  respect  from  my 
own  private  conjecture;  we  can  all  of  us  re- 
member how  very  narrowly  we  escaped  des- 

3  Daring  to  oppote.y^The  foUowiog  is  from  iEliaD*b 
Various  History,  book  xU.  e.  68. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  Fenian  lawf» ;  if  any  one  thought 
proper  to  give  advice  to  the  Idng  aboat  any  thing  which 
waa  forbidden,  or  ambigaous,  he  did  so  standing  on  a 
golden  tile  i  if  his  advice  appeared  to  be  salatary,  the  gold 
tile  was  given  him  as  a  reward ;  he  was  nevertheless 
beaten  for  prcsoming  to  contradict  the  king.  **  Bot  in 
my  opinion/*  says  Allan,  "  a  roan  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
would  never  have  submitted  to  the  disgrace  for  the  sake 
of  the  reward.*  — r. 


truction,  when  your  father,  throwing  bridges 
over  the  Thradan  Bosphoras  and  the  later, 
passed  into  Scythia.  The  guard  of  this  pass 
was  intrusted  to  the  lonians,  whom  the  Scy- 
thians urged  to  break  it  down,  by  the  most 
earnest  importunity.  If  at  this  period  Hls^ 
dseus  of  Miletus  had  not  opposed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  rest,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Persian  name.  It  is  painful  to  re- 
peat, and  afflicting  to  remember,  that  the  safe- 
ty of  our  prince  and  his  dominions  depended  on 
a  single  man.  Listen  therefore  to  my  advice, 
and  where  no  necessity  demands  it,  do  not  in- 
volve  yourself  in  danger.  For  the  present  dis- 
miss  this  meeting;  revolve  the  matter  more 
seriously  in  yout  mind,  and  at  a  future  and 
seasonable  time  make  known  your  determina- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  deliberation  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  event  does 
not  answer  our  wishes,  we  still  merit  the  praise 
of  discretion,  )uid  fortune  is  alone  to  be  blamed. 
He  who  is  rash  and  inconsiderate,  although 
fortune  may  be  kind,  and  anticipate  his  desires, 
is  not  the  less  to  be  censured  for  temerity. 
You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt 
of  Heaven  chastises  the  insolence  of  the  more 
enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  with- 
out injury  the  weak  and  insignificant :  before 
these  weapons  of  the  gods  yon  must  have  seen 
how  the  proudest  palaces^  and  the  loftiest  trees 
fall  and  perish.  The  most  conspicuous  things 
are  those  which  are  chiefly  singled  out  as  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  displeasure.  From  the  same 
principle  it  is  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimes 
overthrown  by  one  that  is  contemptible ;  for 
the  deity  in  his  anger  sends  his  terrors  among 
them,  and  makes  them  perish  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  former  glory.  Perfect  wis- 
dom* is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven  alone,  and 


4  Proudest  p(Mlaces.^ 

AimuB  qoJiqtui  B 


Diligit,  ttttiu  cant  obtolctl 


Hobdaaols. 
Sttpiiu  f«ntl«  agltatnr  iagau 
Ptnot :  at  eeba  gtattora  cam 
Deddoni  tanw,  ftilanlque  avmaiM 

Folffun  maatet.  Hor.  L  U.  10. 

5  Perfect  iriirfom.]— The  English  reader  may  perhaps 
thank  me  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  relating  an  ancc 
dote  of  the  celebrated  BofTon,  not  generally  known. 
That  perfect  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  Heaven  only,  no 
human  being,  we  should  suppose,  would  be  inclined  to 
controvert :  yet  Buffon,  during  his  life  time,  suffered  a 
statue  to  be  erected  to  him  with  this  remarkable  inscrip. 

tion,  M AJB8TAT1  N ATUSX  PAR  INGBNIUM,  wllich  CaU  SOrely 

be  applicable  to  the  Deity  alone.  ^T. 
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ev^ry  measure  undertaken  with  temeritj  is 
liable  to  be  perplexed  with  error,  and  punished 
by  misfortune.  Discreet  caution  on  the  con. 
tniry  has  many  and  peculiar  advantages,  which 
if  not  apparent  at  the  moment,  reveal  them- 
selves  in  time.  Such,  O  king,  is  my  advice ; 
and  little  does  it  become  you,  O  son  of  Go- 
bryos,  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  in  a  languaga 
foolish  as  well  as  &lse.  By  calumniating 
Greece,  you  excite  your  sovereign  to  war,  the 
great  object  of  all  your  zeal :  but  I  entreat  you 
to  forbear :  calumny  is  a  restless  vice,  where  it 
is  indulged  there  are  always  two  who  offer  in- 
jury.  The  calumniator  himself  is  injurious, 
because  he  traduces  an  absent  penon;  he  is 
also  injurious  who  suffers  himself  to  be  per> 
suaded  without  investigating  the  truth.  The 
person  traduced  is  doubly  injured,  first  by  him 
who  propagates,  and  secondly  by  him  who  re- 
ceives the  calumny.  If  this  war  be  a  measure 
of  necessity,  let  it  be  prosecuted ;  but  let  the 
king  remain  at  home'  with  his  subjects.  Suffer 
the  children  of  us  two  to  renuun  in  his  power, 
as  the  test  of  our  different  opinions ;  and  do 
you,  Mardonius,  conduct  the  war  with  what- 
ever forces  you  shall  think  expedient  If, 
agreeably  to  your  representations,  the  designs 
of  the  king  shall  be  successful,  let  me  and  my 
children  perish ;  but  if  what  I  predict  shall  be 
accomplished,  let  your  children  die,  and  your- 
self  too,  in  case  you  shall  return.  If  you  re- 
fuse these  conditions,  and  are  still  resolved  to 
lead  an  army  into  Greece,  X  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  all  those  who  shall  be  left  behind 
will  hear  that  Mardonius,  after  having  involved 
the  Persians  in  some  conspicuous  calamity,  be- 
came a  prey  to  dogs  and  ravenous  birds,  in  the 
territories  either  of  Athens  or  Lacedsmon,  or 
probably  during  his  mareh  thither.  Thus  you 
will  know,  by  fatal  experience,  what  those  men 
are  against  whom  you  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  king  to  prosecute  a  war/* 

XL  When  Artabanus  had  finished,  Xerxes 
thus  angrily  replied  ;  "  Artabanus,  you  are  my 
father's  brother,  which  alone  prevents  your  re- 
ceiving the  chastisement  due  to  your  foolish 
speech.    This  roaric  of  ignominy  shall  however 


1  Let  thekingremam  at  home.'}^-See  8  Sam.  xxl  17. 

"'f1i«n  the  men  of  David  aware  unto  him,  sayio^, 
Thou  alialt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou 
quench  not  the  light  of  Israel/* 

,  In  our  country,  soon  after  the  reTolution,  when 
WilUam  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse,  it  was  detennined  by  parliament,  tliat  the 
^errign  shoohl  never  again  expose  his  person  in  battie. 


adhere  to  yoi'— «8  you  are  so  dastvdly  mi 
mean,  you  shall  not  aooonnpany  oie  to  Greeec; 
but  remain  at  home,  the  oompwiion  of  oar  ««. 
men.  Without  your  assistaDoe,  I  shall  pro. 
ceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  ^esafim: 
for  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  ss 
of  Darius,*  who  was  the  son  of  UystBspes,aad 
reckoned  among  his  anoeston,  Anwnis,  Am. 
nis,  Teispeus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Teispev, 
and  Aduemenes,  if  I  did  not  grmtify-  ny  re. 
venge  upon  the  Atheniana.  I  sm  we&  aaaimd, 
that  if  we  on  our  }iarta  were  tranqoil,  ^ 
would  not,  but  would  invade  and  ravage  ccr 
countryr  This  we  may  reasonably  coadsde 
from  their  burning  of  Sardis,  and  tlieir  iBflc- 
sions  into  Asia.  Neither  party  can  tboc&R 
recede ;  we  roust  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
Greeks,  or  we  must  prepare  to  sustain  thei:s ; 
we  must  either  submit  to  them,  or  tbey  to  m : 
in  enmities  like  these  there  can  be  no  me^aa. 
Injured  as  we  have  been,  it  becomes  os  tosm 
for  revenge :  for  I  am  determined  to  knor 
what  evil  is  to  be  dreaded  from  those  vha 
Pelops  the  Phrygian,  the  alaye  of  my  aures. 
tors,  so  effectually  subdued,  that  even  to  tiai 
day  they,  as  well  as  their  country,  are  datn^ 
guished  by  his  name.** 

XI L  On  the  approach  of  evenii^  the  mo- 
timents  of  Artabanus  gave  great  dnqaebuk 
to  Xerz^,  and  after  more  serious  ddibaati» 
with  himself  in  the  night,  be  found  hiakseif 
still  less  inclined  to  the  Gredao  war.  flaria; 
decided  on  the  subject,  he  fell  asleefi,  when,  m 
the  Persians  relate,  the  following  Tisaoa  ^ 
peared  to  him  : — He  dreamed  that  he  saw  be. 
fore  him  a  man  of  unusual  size  and  bcaatr. 
who  thus  addressed  him :  <'  Are  you  then  6b- 
termined,  O  Persian,  contrary  to  your  fonno' 
resolutions,  not  to  lead  an  army  against  Greecp. 
although  you  have  ordered  your  subjects  to 
prepare  their  forces?     This  change  in  jour 


8  5on0/Dan'cw.>.The  following  VTM  tJi« 
of  his  family: 

AcHJBimrtSL 

Teiskub. 

Cambyses 


Cambysbs. 

Cykub. 
Cambysbs. 


AaiwKia. 

AlMAMI:*. 

HirsfTAapcsL 
Dasiiml 
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•entiments  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  will  certain- 
\y  be  cenAured  by  the  world.  Resume,  there- 
fore, and  persist  in  what  you  had  resolved  by 
day."  Having  said  this,  the  vision  disappeared. 
XIIL  The  impression  made  by  the  vision 
vanished  with  the  morning.  Xerxes  a  second 
time  convoked  the  former  meeting,  and  again 
addressed  them :  "  Men  of  Persia,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  forgive  me,  if  my  former  sentiments 
are  changed.     I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full 


maturity  of  my  judgment ;  and  they  who  wish  less  uneasiness  than  to  see  that  when  two 


on  the  throne  of  the  king.'  But  being  urged, 
he  finally  acquiesced,  after  thus  expressing  his 
sentiments :  «« I  am  of  opinion,  O  king,  that 
to  think  well,  and  to  follow  what  is  well-ad- 
vised, is  alike  commendable*:  both  these 
qualities  are  yours;  but  the  artifice  of  evil 
counsellors  misleads  you.  Thus,  the  ocean  is 
of  itself  most  useful  to  mankind,  but  ftie 
stormy  winds  render  it  injurious,  by  disturbing 
its  natural  surface.     Your  reproaches  gave  me 


roe  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  I  before 
seemed  to  approve,  do  not  remit  their  impor- 
tunities. IVhen  I  first  heard  the  opinion  of 
Artabanus,  I  yielded  to  the  emotions  of  youth, 
and  expressed  myself  more  petuUmtly  than  in'as 
becoming  to  a  man  of  his  years.  To  prove  that  I 
see  my  indiscretion,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Greece ;  remain  therefore  in 
tranquillity.*' — The  Persians,  hearing  these 
sentiments,  prostrated  themselves  with  joy  be- 
fore the  king. 

XIV.  On  the  following  night  the  same 
phantom  appeared  a  second  time  to  Xerxes  in 
his  sleep,  and  spake  to  him  as  follows  :  "  Son 
of  Darius,  disregarding  my  admonitions  as  of 
no  weight  or  signification,  you  have  publicly 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  war.  Hear  what  I 
say;  unless  you  immediately  undertake  that 
which  I  recommend,  the  same  short  period  of 
time  which  has  seen  you  great  and  powerful, 
shall  behold  you  reduced  and  abject" 

XV.  Terrified  at  the  vision,  the  king  leaped 
from  his  couch,  and  sent  for  Artabanus.  As 
soon  as  he  approached,  '*  Artabanus,"  exclaim- 
ed  Xerxes,  ♦«  in  return  for  your  salutary  coun- 
sel, I  reproached  and  insulted  you ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  became  master  of  myself  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  my  repentance,  by  adopting  what  you 
proposed.  This  however,  whatever  may  be 
my  wishes,  I  am  unable  to  do.  As  soon  as 
my  former  determinations  were  changed,  I  be- 
held in  ray  sleep  a  vision,  which  first  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me,  and  has  this  moment 


opi- 
nions were  submitted  to  public  deliberation, 
the  one  aiming  to  restrain,  the  other  to  coun- 
tenance the  pride  of  Persia,  you  preferred  that 
which  was  full  of  danger  to  yourself  and  your 
country,  rejecting  the  wiser  counsel,  which 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  ambition. 
Now  that  you  have  changed  your  resolution 
with  respect  to  Greece,  a  phantom  has  ap. 
peared,  and,  as  you  say,  by  some  divine  interpo* 
sition,  has  forbidden  your  present  purpose  of  dis- 
missing your  forces.  But,  my  son,  I  dispute 
the  divinity  of  this  interposition,  for  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  dreams  I  who  am  more  experienced  than 
yourself,  can  produce  sufficient  testimonies. 
Dreams  in  general  originate  from  those  inci, 
dents  which  have  most  occupied  the  thoughts 
during  the  day.*  Two  days  since,  you  will  re- 
member, that  this  expedition  was  the  object  of 
much  warm  discussion :   but  if  this  vision  be 


3  0/  the  king.y-To  At  on  the  king's  throne,  was  in 
Penia  deemed  a  capital  ofience. 

4  AUke  eammendable.y—ljK[^twt  at  thb  passage  qootes 
the  two  folio  wing  sentences,  from  Liry  and  from  Cicero. 

Ssepe  ego  audivi,  miUtes,  cum  primum  esse  virum  qui 
ipse  consulat  quid  in  rem  sit,  secundum  eum  qui  bene 
monenti  obediat 

I  hare  often  heard,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  he  was 
first  to  be  esteemed  who  gave  advice  suitable  to  tlie  oc^ 
casion :  and  that  he  deserred  the  second  place  who  fol- 
low ed  it — Liv.  xxiL  89. 

Sapicntisumnm  dicunt  eum  cui  quod  opus  sit  veniat  in 

mentcm,  proxlroe  aocedere  ilium,  qui  alteriusbene  io- 

rentia   obtemperet.      Which  passage   of  Cicero,   pro 

Cluentio,  may  be  rendered  nearly  the  same  as  that  from 

Livy.    The  sentiment  is  originally  Hesiod's,  and  is  by 

him  beautifully  expressed  in  his  Works  and  Days,  vet. 

1  r^  -^L  ^L      .        rr     L  .  T  V  I  2^    '^  ^*^  ^«>*  imitated  also  by  Sophodea,  in  his  Antl. 

left  me  With  threats.     If  what  I  have  seen  pro- 1  ^„„,,    The  turn  Cicero  gives  it  is  curious  ^lough :  «I« 

ceed  from  the  interference  of  some  deity,  who  folly,"  he  says,  "it  is  just  the  contrary,  the  greatest  fool 

is  solicitous  that  I  should  make  war  on  Greece,   ^  ^®  ^^**  thinks  of  an  absurdity :  the  next  be  wlio 

it  HdU  doubtless  appear  to  you,  and  give  you  a '  ^^^^^^K   TJ^ '»  Perfectly  true.-r 

.    .,  ,  iS,.       .ur^'  1  I-      V  5  During  tt*  (fay.  >- After  all  that  has  been  said  and 

similar  mandate.   This  wiU  I  think  be  the  case,   written  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  I  shaU  I  hope  be  ex- 

if  you  will  assume  my  habit,  and  after  sitting  ,  cosed,  when  I  confess  that  the  following  words  of  Mr 

on  my  throne  retire  to  rest  in  my  apartment       ^^  »re  to  me  quite  satisfactory  on  the  su^ect. 

viT-T     A-*  u  *./:*.  Ml-       ^    I     "Thedreemsof  sleeping  men  are  all  made  up  of  the 

XVI.   Artabanus  was  at  first  unwilUng  to   waking  man^  ideas,  thoiigh  for  the  mo«t  part  oddly  put 

comply,  alleging  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  sit   together.  "-.7*. 
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leallysent  from  heaven,  your  reasoning  upon 
it  is  just,  and  it  will  certainly  appear  to  roe  as 
it  has  done  to  you,  expressing  itself  to  a  similar 
eflfect ;  but  it  will  not  show  itself  to  me  dressed  in 
your  robes,  and  reclining  on  your  couch,  sooner 
than  if  I  were  in  my  own  habit  and  my  own 
apartment  No  change  of  dress  will  induce 
tibe  phantom,  if  it  does  appear,  to  mistake  me 
for  you.  If  it  shall  hold  me  in  contempt,  it 
will  not  appear  to  me,  however  I  may  be 
doathed.  It  unquestionably  however  merits 
attention;  its  repeated  appearance  I  myself 
must  acknowledge  to  be  a  proof  of  its  divi- 
nity. If  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose, 
I  am  ready  to  go  to  rest  in  your  apartment, 
but  tUl  I  see  the  phantom  myself  I  shall  retain 
my  former  opinions." 

XVII.  Artabanus,  expecting  to  find  the 
king's  dream  of  no  importance,  did  as  he  was 
oodered.  He  accordingly  put  on  the  robe  of 
Xerxes,  seated  himself  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  king's  apartment. 
The  same  phantom  which  had  disturbed 
Xerxes  appeared  to  him,'  and  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Art  thou  the  man  who,  pretending  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  art  endea- 
vouring to  restrain  his  designs  against  Greeoef 
Your  perverseness  shall  be  punished  both  now 
and  in  future ;  and  as  for  Xerxes  himself,  he 
has  been  forewarned  of  the  evils  he  will  sujQTer, 
if  disobedient  to  my  will.** 

XVI I I.  Such  were  the  threats  which  Arta- 
banus  heard  from  the  spectre,  which  at  the 
same  time  made  an  effort  to  bum  out  his  eyes 
with  a  hot  iron.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  Ar- 
tabanus leaped  from  his  couch,  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  went  instantly  to  Xerxes.  After  re- 
Liting  his  vision,  he  thus  spake  to  him  :  «  Be- 
ing a  jbhA,  O  king,  of  much  experience,  and 
having  seen  the  undertakings  of  the  powerful 
foiled  by  the  efforts  of  the  weak,  I  was  unwill- 
ing that  you  should  indulge  the  fervour  of 
your  age.  Of  the  ill  effects  of  inordinate  am- 
bition, I  had  seen  a  fatal  proof,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Cyrus  undertook  against  the  Massa- 
getffi;  I  knew  also  what  became  of  the  army 
of  Cambyses  in  their  attack  of  ^Ethiopia ;  and 
lastly,  I  myself  witnessed  the  misfortunes  of 
Darius  in  his  hostilities  with  the  Scythians. 
The  remembrance  of  these  incidents  induced 


1  App0ar«d  to  A»m.3— LardiAr  rettamiably  ffnpposea 
fhat  this  waa  a  plot  of  Mardoniiis  to  impose  upon 
Xerxes ;  and  that  tome  perwm,  dreased  ai 
for  the  purpose,  acted  the  part  of  the  ghost 


me  to  believe  that  if  you  contiiraed  a  pe»M 
reign,  yon  would  beyond  all  men  deserve  k 
character  of  luq>py :  but  as  your  presest  'vA 
nation  seems  directed  by  aome  supenBtml  ■- 
fluence,  and  as  the  Greeks  seem  maiM  (c 
by  heaven  for  destruction,  I  admowl^Rtk 
my  sentiments  are  changed ;  do  yon  the^ 
make  known  to  the  Persians  the  eiUimfan 
intimations  yon  have  received,  miiamtm 
dependants  to  hasten  the  prepandoas  jnU 
before  commanded.  Be  careful,  m  wbit  nks 
to  yourself,  to  second  the  intentioDi  rf  tk 
gods.** — The  vision  indeed  had  so  poipedi^ 
impressed  the  minds  of  both,  tkst  tstcns 
the  morning  appeared,  Xerxes  ounsiuuiaiB 
his  intentions  to  the  Persiana ;  whidi  Arab- 
nus,  in  opposition  to  his  fonner  EeodBOt^ 
now  openly  and  warmly  approved. 

XIX.  Whilst  every  thing  was  making n^ 
for  his  departure,  Xerxes  saw  a  tfairi  v» 
The  magi  to  whom  it  was  rehted  ven  & 
opinion  that  it  portended  to  Xcnes  nbaiuJ 
and  universal  empire.  The  king  couedn^ 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  die  wmth  of  a 
olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  sll  dieflii 
but  that  this  wreath  suddenly  and  totiiljl^ 
upptilWii  After  the  above  inteipreiiaB  g: 
the  magi  had  been  made  known  iatbe  viaat 
assembly  of  the  Persians,  the  gofcncn^ 
parted  to  their  several  provinces,  esger  toeo- 
cute  the  commands  they  had  leceired,  ia  o 
pectation  of  the  promised  reward. 

XX.  Xeixes  was  so  anxious  to  ooop^  | 
his  levies,  that  no  part  of  the  contiBenCW''-'  j 
without  being  nuisacked    for  this  p«ip^ 
After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  fQUtomjf^  \ 
were  employed  in  assembling  the  army  a^<^ 
lecting  provisions ;  but  in  the  beginnhig  of  ^  I 
fifth*  he  began  his  march,  with  an  iibb^  ' 
body  of  forces.     Of  all  the  militsiy  esftii^  , 
the  fame  of  which  has  come  down  to  dS)  ^  I 
was  fiur  the  greatest,  much  exoeeding  that  v^ 
Darius  undertook  against  Scythis,  as  wtQ  • 
the  incursion  made  by  the  Scytliiaas,  wbo  f^ 
suing  the    Cimmerians,  entered  iieS^^-  j 

2  BegimUng  offh0jiflk.-^l>nim  was  thrvf  T«  *"  i 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Grectti  v^^  | 
foortii  E^ypt  revolted,  and  in  the  foUowii«  Jf«  ^^ 
died ;  this  therefore  was  the  fifth  jear  after  tIifM:<^'  \ 
Marathon.    Xerxes  employed  four  yean  in  snkaff^  I 
paratlonsforthesameporposejintfaefftklielMf*''' 
march,  he  advanced  to  Sardis,  and  there  viobff^  *  j 
the  beginning  of  the  following  spring  he  entcnd  Gr««  I 
This  therefore  was  the  eleventh  year  after  tkf  M^^ 
Ifarathon;  which  anooot  agrees  with  thU  r««  " 
Thocydides.— r. 
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BMide  themselves  entire  masters  of  almost  all 
the  hi^er  parts  of  Asia ;  an  incursion  which 
afforded  Duius  the  pretence  for  his  attack  on 
Scythia.  It  surpasses  also  the  famous  expedi- 
tion  of  the  sons  of  Atreus  against  Troy,  as 
ivell  88  that  of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  These  nations,  passing 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  reduced  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  advancing  to  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  southern 
oart  of  the  river  Pcneus. 

XXL  None  of  the  expeditions  already  men- 
tioned, nor  indeed  any  other,  may  at  all  be 
compared  with  this  of  Xerxes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  any  nation  of  Asia  which 
did  not  accompany  the  Persian  monarch  against 
Greece,  or  any  waters,  except  great  rivers, 
which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies.  Some 
supplied  ships,  some  a  body  of  infantry,  others 
of  horse ;  some  provided  transports  for  the 
cavalry  and  the  troops ;  others  brought  long 
ships  to  serve  as  bridges ;  many  also  brought 
resselj  laden  with  com,  all  which  preparations 
were  made  for  three  years,  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  calamities  which  the  Persian 
fleet  had  formerly  sustained  in  their  attempts 
to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos. 
The  phice  of  rendezvous  for  the  triremes  was 
at  EbeoB  of  the  Chersonese,  from  whence  de- 
tachm^ts  from  the  army  were  sent,  and  by 
force  of  blows  compelled  to  dig  a  passage 
through  Mount  Athos,"  with  orders  to  relieve 
each  other  at  certain  regular  intervals.  The 
undertaking  was  assisted  by  those  who  inhabit, 
ed  the  mountain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Bubaris,  the  son  of  Megaby- 
zus,  and  Antachseus,  son  of  Artseus,  both  of 
whom  were  Persians. 

XXIL  Athos  is  a  laige  and  noble  moun- 
tain, projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inhabited; 


3  Through  Motmt  J<«m.>. This  Incident  Mr  Richard. 
BOD  conoeivefl  to  be  utterly  incredible.  This  promontory 
was,  88  he  Justly  remarks,  no  more  than  900  miles  from 
Athens ;  and  yet  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  employed  a  nam- 
ber  of  men,  three  years  before  his  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont,  to  seiMurate  It  from  the  continent,  and  make  a  canal 
for  hb  shipping.  Themistocles  also,  who  from  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  been  incessaatly  alarming 
the  Athenians  with  another  Persian  invasion,  never  en- 
deavonred  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allnsion  to  tliis 
canal,  the  very  digging  of  whidi  mnst  have  flUed  aU 
Greece  witli  astonishment,  and  been  the  soldect  of  every 
public  conversation.— See  Richardson  fisrther  on  this 
subject.  Dissertation,  p.  312.  Fooocke,  who  visited 
Mount  Athos,  deems  also  tlie  event  highly  improbable, 
and  says  tliat  he  could  not  perceive  the  smallest  vestige 
of  any  such  tmdertoking.— r. 


where  it  terminates  on  the  land  side  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  peninsula,  and  forms  an  isth- 
mus of  about  twelve  stadia  in  breadth:  the 
surface  of  this  is  interspersed  with  several 
small  hills,  reaching  from  the  Acanthian  sea  tp 
that  of  Torone,*  which  is  opposite.  Where 
Mount  Athos  terminates,  stands  a  Gredan 
dty,  called  Sana;  in  the  interior  parts,  betwixt 
Sana  and  the  elevation  of  Athos,  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon, 
Thyssum,  and  Cleonse,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Persians  to  detach 
these  from  the  continent 

XXIIL  They  proceeded  to  dig  in  this 
manner :  the  Barbarians  marked  out  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sana  with  a  rope,  assigning 
to  each  nation  their  particular  station ;  then 
sinking  a  deep  trench,  whilst  they  at  the  bot- 
tom continued  digging,  the  nearest  to  them 
handed  the  earth  to  others  standing  immedi- 
ately above  them  upon  ladden ;  it  was  thus 
progressively  elevated,  till  it  came  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  who  stood  received  and  carried 
it  away.  The  brink  of  the  trench  giving  way, 
except  in  that  part  where  the  Phenicians  were 
employed,  occasioned  a  double  labour;  and 
this,  as  the  trench  was  no  wider  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  was  unavoidable.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Phenicians  discovered 
their  superior  sagacity,  for  in  the  part  allotted 
to  them  they  commenced  by  making  the  breadth 
of  the  trench  twice  as  large  as  was  necessary ; 
and  thus  proceeding  in  an  inclined  direction, 
they  made  their  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
scribed  dimensions.  In  this  part  was  a  mea- 
dow which  was  their  public  place  for  business 
and  for  commerce,  and  where  a  vast  quantity 
of  com  was  imported  from  Asia. 

XXIV.  The  motive  of  Xerxes  in  this 
work*  was,  as  ftr  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture, 
the  vain  desire  of  exhibiting  his  power,  and  of 


4  7oroiitf.>-There  were  two  places  of  this  name,  one 
on  the  coast  of  Epims,  the  other  this  bay  In  Maoedonia, 
where  the  roaring  of  the  sea  was  so  loud  that  the  ex- 
presslon  eurdor  Toronao  ponto,  became  proveibial.— T. 

5  In  this  worA:]— Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  de  Ira  cohi. 
benda,  has  preserved  a  ridiculous  letter,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Xerxes  to  Mount  Athos.  It  was 
to  this  effect :  **  O  thou  miserable  Athos,  whose  top  now 
reaches  to  the  heavens,  I  give  thee  in  charge  not  to 
throw  any  great  stones  in  my  way,  which  may  impede 
my  work  I  if  thou  shalt  do  this,  I  wUl  cut  thee  in  pieces 
and  cast  thee  into  tlie  sea.'* 

This  threat  to  the  mountain  is  however  at  least  as 
sensible  as  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon  the  Helles. 
pont ;  so  that  if  one  aneodote  be  true,  the  other  may  also 
obtain  credit— r. 
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leaving  a  Dionumenl  to  posterity.  When  with 
very  little  trouble  he  might  have  tiaiuiMMted 
his  veaseU  over  the  isthiiuis,  he  choee  laAer  to 
unite  the  two  seae  by  a  camd,  of  tufficient  dia- 
metef  to  admit  two  triremei  a>brea8t.  Those 
esaployed  in  this  business  were  slso  ordered  to 
throw  bridges  over  the  river  Strymon. 

XXV.  For  these  bridges  Xeixes  provided 
ooidage  made  of  the  back*  of  the  biblos,  and  of 
white  flub  The  care  of  transporting  provisions 
for  the  army  was  eommitted  jointly  to  the 
j£gyptians  and  Phoenicians,  that  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  beasts  of  byrden,  in  this  expedition 
to  Greece*  might  not  suffer  from  £unine.  After 
exBBBining  into  the  naturo  of  the  oountiy,  he 
directed  stores  to  be  deposited  in  every  con- 
venient  situation,  which  were  supplied  by  trans- 
ports and  vessels  of  burden,  from  the  different 
parts  of  Asiiu  Of  these  the  greater  number 
wero  carried  to  that  part  of  Thnce  which  is 
called  the  «  White  Coast ;"  others  to  Tyro- 
diza  of  the  Periothians ;  the  remainder  were 
severally  distributed  at  Doriscus,  at  Fion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  in  Macedonia. 

XXVL  Whilst  these  things  were  carrying 
on,  Xenes,  at  the  head  of  all  his  hmd.  forces^ 
left  Critalis  in  Cappadocia,  and  marched  to- 
wards Sardis :  it  was  at  CritaUs  that  all  those 
troops  were  appointed  to  sssemble  who  were 
to  attend  the  king  by  land;  who  the  com- 
mander was,  that  received  from  the  king  the 
promised  gifts,  on  account  of  the  number  and 
goodness  of  his  troops,  I  am  unable  to  decide, 
nor  indeed  can  I  say  whether  there  was  any 
competition  on  the  subject.  Passing  the  nver 
Halys,'  they  came  to  Phrygia,  and  continuing 
to  advance,  arrived  at  Celsenae,  where  are  the 
fountains  of  the  Maeander,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  river  of  equal  size  with  the  Mceander, 
called  Catanacte,  which  rising  in  the  public 
square  of  Celeenae,  empties  itself  into  the 
Misander.  In  the  forum  of  this  city  is  sus- 
pended the  skin  of  Marsyas,'  which  the  Phiy- 

1  Of  tha  bark.'}— The  Indians  make  vary  Rtrong  ooid- 
age of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree.  The  fiiglish  word 
emrdage  coniea  from  the  Greek  word  x*i'^  chorde,  a 
Und  of  gut  of  which  cord  was  made.— r. 

2  Halj^^.  3— If  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
that  Herodotos  makes  the  ilver  Halys  the  boundary  <tf 
tlie  kln^oms  of  Cyma  and  Crcssus,  it  may  lead  to  some 
Interesting  and  naefol  reflections  on  the  progress  of  am. 
bltion,  and  the  fate  of  emfdres.— 2*. 

S  Mar9yttM,y-'Thhi  story  must  be  soiBdently  fiuniliar  ; 
See  OTid  Metamorph.  L  tL  388. 

The  punishment  of  Mansyas,  says  I^cetns,  was  only 
an  allegory.  Before  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  the  flute 
WM  tlie  first  of  all  moslral  instrufaent& ;  after  tlie  intro- 


gians  say  was  placed  there  after  be  had  bea 
flayed  by  Apollo. 

XXYIL  In  this  city  lived  a  man  namei 
Pythius,  son  of  Atys,  a  natzve  of  Lydia,  «b 
entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  army  with  fro; 
magnificence  ;  he  farther  engaised  to  supplf  the 
king  with  money  for  the  war.  Xerxes  wss  a; 
this  induced  to  inquire  of  his  Persian  attrsd- 
anti  who  this  Pythius  was,  'and  what  were  tke 
resourees  which  enabled  him  to  make  these  of- 
fers :  <<  It  is  the  same,"  they  replied,  "  vk 
presented  your  fiither  Darius  with  a  piaae  tzee 
and  a  vine  of  gold,*  and  who,  next  to  joaneX 
is  the  richest  of  manldnd.*** 


ductloa  of  the  lyxa,  the  flsta  can 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  exoeiling  on  it. 
describing  one  of  the  Pictares  of  Piirfygautos»  ia  te 
bookeftheTteritorieaer  rkocla,  wmf,  dnt  m  mt  ^ 
th«  templaaor  Delphi  wm  a  pietora,  whirii  iiiaiiiri'l 
auHmg  other  flgnres  Harsyaa  ntting  upon  a  rodi.  ai 
the  youth  Olympus  by  Mm,  who  aeema  to  be  learsaf 
to  play  on  the  flute.— 7. 

4  l^taao/goULl-See  SeMtiat  S|Mlesu  Nbm  ^imu 
art  nisi  da  sno  debet— Vitem  landaawiaailirBctniialiiiiiii 
onerat,  si  ipsa  ad  terram  pondera  eoram  v>*  tub  s^ 
minlcula  dedndt    Norn  qols  hnic  fllaai  Titesn  ] 


tin  reoBarica;  lUem  iaquit  Titam  qnaai  d 
aurea satis  cognitaioqocns:  deillapotaqa 
Ins  dedcrat  Pompeio. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  i 

AooonUngtoFliay,  Cyvna,  wten  hecoa. 
StfTied  ona  away  witk  Ua.  Sec  ^s 
Athenaus,  book  xiL  where  it  is  said,  that  tkb  rim  « 
gold,  adorned  with  the  most  rahiable  Jewels,  waads^ 
posited  in  the  bed-chamber  of  tka  I 
Jorlln,  Ranaarka-on  Latin  authonu 

5  Riehett  9f  monibW.]— Many  wonderful  i 
are  related  of  the  riches  of  intfiridnala  in 
times;  snong  which  this  doca  not aeaas  Si 
marreUona.  The  aum  of  ^Hdck  Pyttiim  ia  aaUSoham 
been  possessed  amounted  to  Ave  milUona  and  n  half  «f 
our  sterling  money;  this  is  aeoording  to  tlie  eatiinaapif 
Prideanx :  that  given  by  Montlhuoon  i 
<'Tha  denil,"  saya  tiia  last  writer.  ** 
dam  Ionia  d*on ;  therefore  Pythina  pnasiaatd  thirtyom 
millions  of  louisd'ora."  If  rn  grrat  thm  was  Hie  m  r lalrti 
of  a  sfaigle  dependant  on  the  soirerBlgn  of  Pnma»  what 
must  hare  been  the  riciiea  of  all  thea 
noblUty,  ftc  ooUectiTely  ? 

Montfauoon,  relating  the  history  ofPytUna.  ad*  dM«e 
reflections: 

*'  A  man  might  in  those  daya  safdy  be  rleh»  pnyvidi^ 
he  obtaitaied  his  riches  honestly ;  and  how  giaai  oMit 
hare  been  the  drcnlation  in  commerce,  if  a  pslfate  ama 
could amassso  prodigioua a  som!**  Tho  w«alih  wtacfe 
the  Roman  Crassos  possessed  was  not  muck  Inferiari 
when  he  had  consecrated  a  tenth  of  his  propesty  to  Her. 
cnles,  and  at  ten  thousand  tables  feasted  all  tte  pco^ef 
Borne,  beside  giving  as  mudi  com  to  every  dtiaea  m 
was  sufficient  to  last  him  three  montiis,  he  fbond  ksmdf 
stiU  possessed  of  7100  Roman  talenta,  eqoivnlnit  te  a 
million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  The  guld  wkidi  Sola- 
mon  employed  in  overlaying  the  ■*"'i'"ii  mnftraiiia  of 
the  temple,  which  was  no  more  than  thirty  Ivet  aqoaa 
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XXVni.  These  UmC  words  fiUed  Xerxes 
with  astonishaieiit ;  and  he  could  not  re&am 
from  asking  Pythitts  himself  the  amount  of 
Ilia  wealth :  "  Sir,**  he  replied,  "  I  eonceal 
nothing  from  yoB,  lK>r  affect  ignorance;  hut  as 
1  am  Me  I  will  fairiy  teU  you. — As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  your  approach  to  the  Grecian  sea,  I 
was  desiroQS  of  giying  you  money  for  the  war ; 
on  exaroiniiig  into  the  state  of  my  affidrs,  I 
found  that  I  was  possessed  of  two  thousand 
ttdents  of  sil?er,  and  four  millions,  wanting  only 
seven  thousand,  of  gold  staters  of  Darius ;  all 
this  I  give  you — ^my  slaves  and  my  fiurms  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  me.** 

XXIX.  "My  Lydian  fiiend,'*  returned 
Xenea,  mneh  delighted,  *'  since  I  first  left 
Persia,  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  treated 
my  army  with  hospitality,  or  who,  appearing  in 
my  presenoe,  has  voluntarily  offered  me  a  sup- 
ply for  the  war:  you  have  done  both;  in 
acknowledgment  for  which  I  offer  you  my 
friendship ;  you  shall  be  my  host,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  seven  thousand  staters,  which  are 
ii-anting  to  make  your  sum  of  four  millions  com- 
plete.— Retain,  therefore,  and  enjoy  your  pro- 
perty ;  persevere  in  your  present  mode  of  con- 
duct, which  will  invariably  operate  to  your 
happiness." 

XXX.  Xerxes  having  performed  what  he 
promised,  proceeded  on  his  march ;  passing  by 
a  Phrygian  dty,  called  Anaua,  and  a  hike  from 
which  salt  is  made,  he  came  to  Colosse.'  This 
also  is  a  dty  of  Pbrygta,  and  of  considerable 
eminence;  here  the  Lycus  disappears,  entering 
abruptly  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  but  at  the  dis- 
tancse  of  seven  stadia  it  again  emerges^  and  eon- 
titines  its  course  to  the  Meander.  The  Per- 
sian army,  advandng  from  Colossae,  came  to 
Cydrara,  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Phrygiaand 
Lydia;  here  a  pillar  had  been  erected  by  Cros- 


aad  thirtrfeet  high,  Mnoontod  to  foor  mUHoBS  three 
jhniidnd  and  twenty  tfaoamid  poonds  rterttng.  The 
gold  niiichhe  had  hi  one  year  from  Ophir  waaeqaal  to 
three  milUons  two  hondrad  and  forty  fthmuand  poniida : 
hto  anooal  ftriboto  in  guM,  heaide  diver,  waa  four  mllUons 
aeren  hundred  ninety-lire  thoosand  two  hnndrad 
poundi;  IacoIIiib  the  Roman  aanator,  whenerer  he 
supped  in  his  room  called  the  Apello,  expended  fiily 
tiKNNaad  Jtoman  denarii,  nearly  eqaal  to  fifteen  hmidred 
pounda.  See  Phatarch,  Montfiuioon,  and  Frideanz.  llda 
atoryia  related  difliBrently  fan  nataBeh*BtreatiM  da  Ylrto. 
tUraa  Mnliemra.— 71 

6  CMMwa— or  CohMsia,  a  town  of  Fhrygia,  nsar  Lao- 
dioea,ontheconflBe>orCaria.  This  place  ia  memorable 
In  aortptoro,  on  aocoont  of  the  epbtle  addraated  hy  8t 
rwal  to  Ito  Inhabitanta.— 7. 


SOS,  with  an  inscription  definittg  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries. 

XXXI.  On  entering  Lydia  from  Phrygia 
they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  the 
one  on  the  left  leading  to  Caria,  the  other  on 
the  right  to  Sardis :  to  those  who  go  by  the 
hitter  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Biaeander,  and 
to  pass  Cdlatebus,  a  dty  where  honey  is  made 
of  die  tamarisk  and  wheat  Xerxes  here  fomsd 
a  planewtree,  so  very  beaulilul,  that  he  adorned 
it  with  chains  of  gdd,  and  assigned  the  guard 
of  it'  to  one  of  the  immortal  band;'  the  next 
day  he  came  to  the  prindpal  dty  of  the  Lydians. 

XXXIL  When  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  first 
step  was  to  send  heralds  into  Qreece,  demand- 
ing* earth  and  water,  and  commanding  prepara- 
tions shonid  be  made  to  entertain  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  send  either  to  Athens  or 
Lacedaemon :  his  motive  for  repeatmg  the  de- 
mand to  the  other  dties,  was,  the  expectation 
that  they  who  had  before  refused  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  would,  from  their  alarm  at  his 
approach,  send  it  now ;  this  he  wished  podtively 
to  know. 

XXXin.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Abydos,  numbers  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Hdlespont,  from  Asia  to 
Europe ;  betwixt  Sestoe  and  liiadytus,  in  the 
Chersonese  of  the  Hdlespont,  the  coast  to- 
wards the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough  and  woody. 
After  this  period,  and  at  no  remote  interval  of 
time»  Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians,  in  this  place  took 
Antayctes,  a  Perdan,  and  governor  of  Sestos, 
prisoner ;  he  was  crudfied  alive ;  he  had  for- 
meriy  carried  aome  females  to  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus  in  Elttos,  and  perpetrated  what  is 
detestable. 

XXXIV.  They  on  whom  the  office  was 
imposed  proceeded  in  the  work  of  the  bridge, 
commendng  at  the  dde  next  Abydos.  The 
Phenidans  used  a  cordage  made  of  linen,  the 
Egyptians  the  bark  of  the  biblos :  from  Abydos 
to  the  oppodte  continent  is  a  space  of  seven 
stadia.'    The  bridge  was  no  sooner  completed, 


7  rA«^«iartfo/»t>-'niiaoaprieeofXerzeabridi4so]ed 
by  JBHaa,  L  li  a  14.  but  with  no  great  pointor  humour. 
He  remarks,  that  the  beanty  of  atree  eonaists  in  its  Arm 
root,  lU  spreading  braodiea,  its  thidc  leares,  but  that  the 
bracelets  of  Xences,  and  gold  of  Barbarians,  wooki  oer. 
tainly  be  no  addition  to  its  exoellenca— r. 

8  ImmmrUa  6aii<t>-See  on  this  tul^ect,  chapter  8& 

9  Seven  «to«fia.]— The  Hellespont  was  so  called  by  the 
andentB  because  Helle,  attempting  to  swim  ot^  here, 
OB  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  was  drowned.  The 
EoropeanscaU  tt  the  Dardanelles,  as  weU  as  the  «aiUea 
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than  a  great  tempest  arose,  which  tore  in  pieces 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  labour. 

XXXV.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  what  bad 
happened,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered 
three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted*  on  the 
'  Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  I  have  been  informed  that  he 
eren  sent  some  executioners  to  brand  the  Hel- 
lespont with  marks  of  ignominy;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  ordered  those  who  inflicted  the 
lashes  to  use  these  barbarous  and  mad  expres- 
sions :  **  Thou  ungracious  water,  thy  master 
condemns  thee  to  this  punishment,  for  having 
injured  him  without  provocation.  Xerxes  the 
king  will  pass  over  thee,  whether  thou  con. 
sentest  or  not :  just  is  it  that  no  man  honours 
thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thoi^  art  insidious,  and 
of  an  ungrateful  flavour."  After  thus  treating 
the  sea,  the  king  commanded  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be 
beheaded. 

XXXVL  These  commands  were  executed 
by  those  on  whom  that  unpleasing  office  was 
conferred.  A  bridge  was  then  constructed  by 
a  different  set  of  architects,  who  performed  it 
in  the  following  manner;  they  connected  to- 
gether ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long  vessels 
of  fljfty  oars,  others  three-banked  gallies,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  side 
towards  the  Euxine  sea,  and  three  hundred  and 


about  the  middle  of  it;  the  TnxkB  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bogas  (the  mouth  or  entrance).  The  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  now  to  be  oompnted  from  the  Asia  light- 
house, about  a  league  without  Lanwac,  and  from  the 
Europe  Ught-house,  half  a  league  to  the  north  of  OallU 
poll;  the  whole  length  is  about  twenty.aix  miles;  the 
broadest  part  is  not  computed  to  be  above  four  miles 
over,  thou^rh  at  OallipoU  it  was  Judged  by  the  andents  to 
be  five  miles,  and  from  Sestoa  to  Abydos  only  seven  stadia. 
"Poeocke. 

On  a  recomiu  dans  ces  demiers  temps  que  ce  tr^jet, 
le  plus  reaserve  de  tout  le  detroit,  n'est  que  d'environ  375 
toises  et  demi,  les  pouts  ayant  7  stades  de  longuer ;  M. 
d'Anville  en  a  oondu  que  ces  stades  n'ctoient  que  de  51 
ioiaea.'-^Voffage  du  Jeune  Anachanu, 

\  Tobe  Mi/flcted.]— Jurenal  makes  a  happy  use  of  this 
historical  anecdote;  Sat.  z.  179. 

I  lie  Umcn  (Xcnw)  qualU  radtU  Salamlne  vellcU 
In  Coram  atqttc  Eurnm  wlUiu  aarlr*  fla^llis'. 
Barlwnu,  Sollo  iraoqaam  hoc  la  earccre  pueo«, 
Ipfoin  oompedlbw  qui  Tlnatrat  EmiOBiiaeani 
Aiittiu  Id  nne,  qaod  dod  at  atlgiBate  dignom 
Credidit. 

Of  which  Unes  this  is  Dryden*ft  transhition : 

Bat  how  did  ho  return,  thii  haughty  braw. 
Who  vhipc  the  winds,  and  made  the  na  his  ilara  ? 
Though  Neptone  took  unkindly  to  be  bound. 
And  Barut  never  nich  hard  atage  found 
In  hit  £oUan  priion  under  ground. 

llie  reader  will  observe  that  the  moro  pointed  part  of 


thirteen  on  that  of  the  Hellespont'  The  fti. 
mer  of  these  were  placed  transferadf ,  bot  the 
latter,  to  diminish  the  stnin  upon  the  cebles,  b 
the  direction  of  the  cmn«nt  When  tk» 
vessels  were  firmly  connected  to  each  oths. 
they  were  secured  on  each  side  by  sncfaon  of 
great  length ;  on  the  upper  side,  becanse  of  &e 
winds  whidi  set  in  from  the  Emdne;  oatk 
lower,  toward  the  iEgean  sea,  on  aocoont  d 
the  south  and  south-east  winds.'  They  left, 
however,  openings  in  three  jdaces,  suffidenttp 
afford  a  passage  for  light  vessels,  whic^  mi^ 
have  occasion  to  sail  into  the  Euxine  or  Em 
it:  havingperformed  this,  they  extended  cables 
from  the  shore/  stretching  them  opon  hi^ 
ci^tans  of  wood ;  for  this  purpose  tfaej  M 
not  employ  a  number  of  separate  cables,  bat 
united  two  of  white  flax  with  four  of  bibbs. 
These  were  alike  in  thickness,  and  appaiCBEly 
so  in  goodness,  but  those  of  flax  were  in  pro- 
portion much  the  more  solid,  weighii^  doc  les 

the  paisagv  is  totally  omitted  by  Dr7den.-0iftiiiiiir 
more  succeaafoL^r. 

2  On  that  of  ths  HeOeipotU.'y—lt  aeens  a  nu^nd 
certainty  that  these  nnmbers  must  be  erroaeoQi-Tn. 
aela  placed  transvenely  most  reach  to  a  mndi  gn^ 
extent  ttum  the  same  number  placed  side  by  flidei  F^km 
the  grettter  number  of  ahipe  is  stated  to  have  beca  «  & 
side  where  they  were  arranged  transrendf,  tkat  k, 
across  the  channel,  with  their  hroadsidea  to  the  ««» 
What  the  frue  nurabera  were  it  ia  vain  to  eaojedbm,  ft 
it  suffldent  to  have  pointed  oat  that  the  preaatBOth 
wrong.— T. 

3  TA^nuth  tmd  mmik-Hut  wind».y^Ai  lint  afUit 
appean  that  the  west  winds  were  most  to  be  dreadei « 
that  side ;  but  the  westemsideof  the  cfaannsliiibdttrri 
by  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  and  it  turns  inwaA* 
manner,  as  to  bring  the  sonth^aat  winds,  as  weBtfte 
south,  to  act  against  that  sideu  It  seems  txtnoHian 
that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  cmreot  ssa^fflf 
anchors  neoessary  on  tlie  upper  sidew  I  sm  teayttdt» 
think  that  some  words  expressing  that  dreoBstaft 
have  been  lost  fhxn  the  text:  we  might  pertisri  nd 
mr  ^tnsf  »m*  «»  §M/Atn  unxm,  instead  of  *w  >*V«  ** 
oHfim  :  tlie  ilrst  tus  in^  being  not  neceoasry  to  ^ 
construction,  though  rery  consbtent  with  it  I  (^ 
ceive  each  range  of  vessels  to  ha,ve  been  aceoni  h; 
anchors  above  and  below,  the  transrerse  diipa  laraf 
them  from  each  aide,  thoso  {daoed  with  the  canat,  u 
head  and  stem,  so  that  there  were  in  all  four  wti  ^^ 
anchors :  or,  perhaps,  the  cables  extended  from  dMRtf 
shore  secured  each  range  of  vessels  on  the  ionera'i'; ' 
ao,  there  would  be  only  two  sets  of  anrhora,  one  frm 
the  upper  aides  of  the  transverse  ships,  fbe  otiier  (re« 
one  end  of  those  which  lay  ride  by  side.— r. 

4  Sxtmded  caUn  fnm  Ote  Aftorv.]— Thst  ii,  ft» 
shore  to  shore,  and  doubtless  witliin  eocii  ranee  of  ibipii 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  be  of  >  (^ 
veuient  breadth  for  the  bridge ;  thus  the  ships  eerrcd  a 
piers  to  support  the  weight,  and  the  cables  resting  <» 
the  vessels,  or  something  projecting  from  tbrn,  6<n>^ 
the  foundation  for  the  road  by  which  the  ami  "**  '* 
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than  a  talent  to  every  cubit  When  the  pass 
was  thus  secured,  they  sawed  out  rafters  of 
wood,  nuUcing  their  length  equal  to  the  space 
required  for  the  bridge ;  these  they  Udd  in 
order  across  upon  the  extended  cables,  and 
then  bound  them  fast  together.  They  next 
brought  unwrought  wood,  which  theyphu^ 
very  regularly  upon  the  rafters ;  over  all  they 
threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a  proper 
height,  and  finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side^ 
that  the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
ought  not  be  terrified  by  looking  down  upon 
the  sea. 

XXXVII  The  bridges  were  at  length 
completed,  and  the  work  at  mount  Athos 
finished :  to  prevent  the  canal  at  this  place  be- 
ing choked  up  by  the  flow  of  the  tides,  deep 
trenches  were  sunk  at  its  mouth.  The  army 
had  wintered  at  Sardis,  but  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence  of  the  above,  they  marched  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  for  Abydos.  At  the 
moment  of  their  departiure,  the  sun,  which  be- 
fore gave  his  full  light,  in  a  bright  unclouded 
atmosphere,  withdrew  his  beams,  and  the  dark- 
est  night  succeeded.  Xeixes,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  consulted  the  magi  upon  what  it 
might  portend.  They  replied,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Greeks ;  the  sun,  they  observed,  was  the  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Greece,  as  the  moon  was  of 
Persia."  The  answer  was  so  satisfactory  to 
Xerxes,  that  he  proceeded  with  increased 
alacrity. 

XXXVIIL  During  the  march,  Pythius 
the  Lydian,  who  was  much  intimidated  by  the 
prodigy  which  had  appeared,  went  to  the 
king;  deriving  confidence  from  the  liberality 
he  had  shown  and  received,  he  thus  addressed 
hioi :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  entreat  a  favour  no 
less  trifling  to-  you  than  important  to  myself." 
Xenes,  not  imagining  what  he  was  about  to 
ask,  promised  to  grant  it,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  would  have.  Pythius  on  this  became 
still  more  bold :  «  Sir,**  he  returned,  "  I  have 
five  sons,  who  are  all  with  you  in  this  Grecian 
expedition ;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my 
age,  and  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the 
eldest.  Take  with  you  the  four  others,  but 
leave  this  to  manage  my  affairs ;  so  may  you 


5  The  moon  wtu  cf  Per*ia.y-SevBnl  of  the  oriental 
nations  worshipped  the  moon  as  a  dirioity.  The  Jewa 
were  reproved  for  doin^  thit  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah; 
eee  diap.  zllv.  17. 

**  Let  us  sacrifice  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  pour  oat 
our  driiik-utferingti  unto  her,"  Scc.—T, 


return  in  safety,  after  the  aocompUshment  of 
your  wishes.*' 

XXXIX.  Xerxes,  in  great  indignation,* 
made  this  reply :  *'  Infiunous  man !  you  see  me 
embark  my  all  in  this  Grecian  war;  myself, 
my  diildren,  my  brothers,  my  domestics,  and 
my  friends ;  how  dare  you  then  presume  to 
mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my  slave,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  oc- 
casion with  all  your&mily,  and  even  your 
wife  ?^— Remember  this,  the  spirit  of  a  man 
resides  in  his  ears ;  when  he  hears  what  is 
agreeable  to  him,  the  pleasure  diffuses  itself 
over  all  his  body;  but  when  the  contrary  hap- 
pens he  is  anxious  and  uneasy.  If  your  former 
conduct  was  good,  and  your  promises  yet  better, 
you  still  cannot  boast  of  having  surpassed  the 
king  in  liberality.  Although  your  present  beha- 
viour  is  base  and  insolent,  you  shall  be  punished 
less  severely  than  you  deserve ;  your  former 
hospitality  preserves  yourself  and  four  of  your 
children;  the  fiilh,  whom  you  most  regard, 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  youi  crime."  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  the  king  commanded  the 
proper  officers  to  find  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius, 
and  divide  his  body  in  two :  he  then  ordered 
one  part  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  left,  whilst 
the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt  them, 

XL.  The  march  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  i  first  of  all  went  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  baggage :  they  were  followed  by 
a  promiscuous  body  of  strangers  of  all  nations, 
without  any  regularity,  but  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  half  the  anny:  after  these  was  a 
considerable  interval,  for  these  did  not  join  the 
troops  where  the  king  was :  next  came  a  thou- 


6  Great  indignation.'}— Vo  two  characters  oonld  well 
afford  a  more  striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those 
of  Darins  and  Xerxes ;  that  of  Darius  was  on  Tarions 
occasions  marked  by  the  tenderest  humanity ;  it  is  an. 
necessary  to  specify  any,  as  numerous  instances  occur 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  Xerxes  on  the  contrary  was 
insolent,  imperious,  and  unfeeling :  and  viewing  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  repro- 
bate most,  his  want  of  sagacity,  of  true  courage,  or  real 
sensibility.  The  example  before  us,  as  we  have  nothing 
on  record  of  the  softer  or  more  amiable  kind  to  contrast 
it  with,  as  it  was  not  only  unprovoked,  but  as  the  unso. 
lidted  liberality  of  Pythius  demanded  a  very  dilTcrent 
return,  wo  are  coropdled  to  consign  it  to  everlasting  in. 
famy,  as  an  act  of  consummate  meanness  and  brutality. 

-r. 

7  Even  your  «9i/&.>-This  expression  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  little  ringular ;  its  apparent  abtnrdity  vanishes, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  jealooa  care  with 
which  the  orientals  hare  in  all  ages  secluded  their  wom 
men  from  the  public  eye.«— 7. 
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widhone»  the  floirer  of  te  Penian  anny^  who 
were  follovred  by  the  same  cumber  of  q>eaniieii, 
in  like  manaer  aelectod,  trailing  their  pikes  up- 
on the  ground :  behind  these  wera  ten  sacred 
hones  called  Nianan,'  with  very  superb  tiap^ 
pings  (they  take  their  naoie  from  a  certain 
district  in  Media,  called  Nisseus,  remarkable 
for  prediidflg  horses  of  an  «xtiaordinary  size)  ; 
the  sacred  car  of  Jupiter  was  next  in  the  pro- 
cession, it  was  drawn  by  eight  white  horses, 
behind  which,  on  foot,  was  the  ohaiioteer,  with 
the  reins  iji  his  hands,  fiN*  no  mortal  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  this  car ;  then  came  Xerxes  himself, 
in  a  chariot '  drawn  by  Nissean  horses,  by  his 
side  sat  his  charioteer  whose  name  was  Patir- 
amphes,  son  of  Otanes  the  Persian. 

XLL  Such  was  Che  order  in  which  Xerxes 
departed  from  Sardis ;  but  as  often  as  occasion 
required  he  left  his  chariot  for  a  common  car- 
riage.' A  thousand  of  the  first  and  noblest 
Persians  attended  his  person,bearing  their  spears 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country ;  and 
a  thousand  hone,  selected  like  the  former,  im- 
mediately  succeeded.  A  body  of  tea  thousand 
chosen  in&ntry  came  next :  a  thousand  of  these 
had  at  the  extremity  of  their  spean  a  pome- 
granate of  gold,  the  remaining  nine  thousand, 
whom  the  former  enclosed,  had  in  the  same 
manner  pomegranates  of  silver.  They  who  pre- 
ceded Xerxes,  and  trailed  their  spean,  had  their 
arms  decorated  with  gold  ;  they  who  followed 
him  had,  as  we  have  described,  golden  pome- 
granates :  these  ten  thousand  foot  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  Penian  cavaliy ; 
at  ail  interval  of  about  two  furlongs  followed  a 
numerous,  irregular,  and  promiscuous  multi- 
tude. 


1  Nuaan,y^SKadaB  aKf%  that  tiMM  honm  vera  tkn 
reinarkable  fior  their  8\viflaeei ;  see  artirJe  Nir«M».— r. 

2  In  a  ehanotJ^The  corioua  reader  will  find  all  the 
dlffereat  kinds  of  ancient  cfaarioti,  and  other  carriage^ 
enumerated  and  exfilained  in  Montfaooont  Anttquitiea. 

— r. 

3  Common  ottrriage.'}-~Of  the  Harmamaza  Larcher 
remarks,  that  it  was  a  carriage  appropriated  to  females. 
The  Greek  carriages  were  distingnished  by  the  different 
names  of  a</^»»  •/««{••  •xnfuk 

**  The  first  heroes,'*  tays  Lncretias,  "were  mounted 
on  horses,  for  diarlots  were  a  more  modem  invention.** 
—See  bookT. 

Et  pdu  Mt  npiwrtttni  In  c^vJ  cancidtfw  cottaM, 
Et  iwidanntar  huaa  ftwola  dcxmqiM  TtRcrt 
Qoam  HJ"C*  cam  btlll  icnttM  perida. 
Mguutad  on  wril-rrin'd  ttecdt,  in  ancient  lime, 


TbaSnthmv* 
FOCI 


See  also  Poctev'a  Aiitlq«ltlet  of  Qrsece.  on  the  Oredan 


XLIL  FVom  Lydia  tbe  army  < 
narch  along  the  banks  of  the  Caiciia,  tolfya^ 
and  leaving  Moirat  Game  on  Ike  left,  proceei- 
ed  tfannigfa  Atamis  to  tiie  dty  Carina,  liiir. 
ing  heaee  over  tibe  plains  of  Thebea,  mi 
pasaing  by  Adramythium  and  AntHadm,  i 
Pela^gian  city,  they  left  moant  Ida  to  Ifaekft, 
and  entered  the  district  of  niiua.  In  tiie  my 
first  night  whidi  they  paased  under  Idi^  a  hA- 
ous  stonn  of  thunder  and  llghtiiing  aioae^  «yek 
destroyed  numben  of  the  troops.  Fkam  feeace 
they  advanced  to  the  Scamaader  ;*  tins  mcr 
first  of  all,  after  their  departure  firom  Sacd& 
fiuled  in  supplying  them  with  a  quaatky  cf 
water  sufficient  for  their  troops  and  bcasti  d 
burden. 

XLIII.  On  his  arrival  at  tbia  river,  Xenei 
ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam,  deaicims  of  ex- 
amining the  place.  Having  suir^ed  it  attca- 
tively,  and  satisfied  himself  conoeiiiiqg  it,  b 
ordered  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  sacrifioed  to  t^ 
Trojan  Minerva,*  at  the  same  tine  the  ma^ 
directed  libations  to  be  offered  to  the  maaes  af 
the  heroes ;  when  this  was  done,  a  panic  ipcead 
itself  in  the  night  through  the  army.  At  t^ 
dawn  of  morning  they  moved  forward,  lea^ii^ 
to  the  left  the  towns  of  Rhoetion,  Ophiyaeoa, 
and  Dardanus,  which  hist  is  very  near  Abydos ; 
the  Geiigithae  and  Teiicri  were  to  the  x^g^ 

XLI V.  On  their  arrival  at  Abydoa,  Xenn 
desired  to  take  a  survey  of  all  his  anny  -.  tbc 
inhabitants  had,  at  his  previous  desire,  eoa. 
structed  for  him,  on  an  eminence,  a  seat  of 
white  marble ;  upon  this  he  aate,  and  directiBg  * 
bis  eyes  to  the  shore,  beheld  at  one  view  kid 
huid  and  sea  forces.  He  next  wiahed  to  see  a 
naval  combat  ;*  one  was  accordingly  ^^^''¥»^ 


4  Scnwumder.ySee  Homer : 

'Or  B»vAm  nmXimtmt  #mi,  «»S{ir  ^  Xwiyi— |gw 
Which  fhcgedt  call  Zanthna,  OMCtali  BcaBMBiM. 

5  Tn^oH  Mmerva.y-The  temple  of  the  IV^m  K. 
IS  in  the  dtadeL    The  ttbarj  of  the  Tartit— . 

how  essential  it  wasdeemed  to  the  pwieiialiusi  af  Tnf, 
and  how  it  was  surreptitiously  removed  by 
Ulysses,  must  be  snffldently  known.    See  tn 
the  speedi  of  Ulysses,  in  the  lath  book  ef  the 


Quam  rapal  Phtygla  ■ifianin  pancttala  Mlnani 


Vacvn  stfaia  Moaaaa  aiosi  taanesk  ssaqM* 
Erlpare  asde  dcam,  dtc. 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  virited  Troy,  dM  i»k 
omit  oifcring  sacriflce  to  the  Tn^aa  MiiierTm.-.-3*. 

6  Kaval  eombai.y— The  Kanmarhiss  oooatitaled  «mr  sT 
the  grandest  of  tlie  Roman  sho  ws,aiid  were  first  exhabiti4 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Piudc  war :  they  were  or^dBsCf 
Intended  to  improve  tlie  Ramans  in  asval  *«— 'i^^wf  i  'i~& 
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before  him,  in  which  the  Phenieiaiis  of  Sidon 
were  victoriom.  The  view  of  this  conleBt^  ae 
well  88  the  number  of  hie  forect^  oeiightod 
Xerxes  eieeedingly. 

XL  V.  Whe»  the  king  beWdk  til  Che  HcL- 
lespont  crowded  with  8hi{%  and  att  the  ahofe^ 
with  the  plains  of  Abydos,  eoirered  with  his 
troops,  he  at  first  congisaCiilated  himsdf  as 
happy,  but  he  afterwards  burst  into  tears.' 

XLVL  ArtahanuB,  dw  unde  of  Xerxes, 
wbo  with  so  mnch  freedom  had  at  first  opposed 
the  expedttioik  against  Gkeece,  obsenred  the 
king's  emotkm :  **  How  different,  Sir/*  said  he, 
addressing  him,  <*  is  your  present  behaviour. 
from  wha*  H  was  a  few  minates  since  I  you 
then  esteemed  yourself  happy,  you  now  am  dis- 
solved to  tears."  «  My  reflection,'*  answsfed 
Xerxes,  <'  on  the  transitory  period  of  human  his, 
excited  my  compassion  for  this  vset  md^tode, 
not  one  of  whom  will  complete  the  term  of 
one  hundred  yearn.**  •'  This,**  returned  Arta*- 
banus»*'  is  not  te  be  reckoned  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity  to  whieh  human  beiaga  are  exposed, 
for,  short  as  life  is,  there  is  noene  in  thismnl- 
titude,  nor  indeed  in  the  universe^  who  has.  been 


in  more  laxurUiitt  times  they  wtre  never  displayed  from 
this  OMytire,  hoi  t»  indalge  private  osteatattoii,  or  the 
public  enrieslty. 

•   lampridina  selates  of  Heliogsliala%  tliai  tiie  artiftclal 
lake  In  which  the  vessels  were  to  appeav  at  a  public 
nanmaehla  was  by  liis  command  filled  with  wine  instead 
of  water.— 7. 
7  Ji»A»lterv.>- 


Tkr  taansMonblt  nnki,hik  lA/^t  wm  IoO, 


WMk  thli  niMiUMk  fiU<4  M»«7«  with 


Wm  U  that  ooo*  hamaBily  amid  tooch 
AljmnrtbriHMt?    Orntlier  did  tby  loal 
Bfl^lMb  O  Xana^  at  the  Mittr  lliMiSbt 
Thai  all  ihypow^wM  mortal  7       Obvtt*t 

SenocaJnstlypointBoattheinoonBistency  of  these  tears. 
•*  The  very  man,**  says  he,  "who  shed  them  was  aboat 
to  predpltate  their  ftite,  losing  some  by  land,  some  by 
ace,  some  ia  battiei  soaie  la  flighty  in  a  word  destroying 
vvithin  a  very  little  space  of  time  that  multltade,  whose 
death  witliin  ahondredyearshenow  appeared  to  dread." 
— Dv  Breo,  Fita,  c.  zviL— He  also  assigns  as  the  truer 
cnHaofhiftTSgrot,the  idea  wMoh  concludes  the  above 
attttionfromOlover.  RolUn  has  expressed  the  thought 
of  Seneca  with  some  improvement:  "  He  might  liave 
found  another  sultJeet  of  reflection,  whieh  woold  have 
more  Justly  merited  his  tean  and  afflictioai  had  he  turn. 
ed  his  thoughts  upon  Idmself,  and  considered  the  re. 
proadMs  he  deserved  for  being  the  taistmment  of  short. 
caing  that  ihtal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his 
cmel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  an  ni^iist  and 
nnneeessary  war.*  The  yoooger  PMny  rather  Jostifies 
his  tean,  Ep.  iii.  7.— r. 


so  truly  happy,  as  not  repeatedly  to  hare  desired 
death  m^er  than  life.  The  oppressions  of 
misfiortmne,  and  the  pangs  of  disease,  render 
the  short  house  of  life  tedious  and  painful ; 
death  duis  bseomes  the  most  ddightfol  leftige 
of  the  uMfortunate  ;  and  perhaps  the  invidious- 
nesa  of  the  deity  is  most  iqipaient,  by  the  very 
pleasures  we  are  suffered  to  enjoy." 

XLVIL  «Artahanu%"  replied:  Xenom, 
<<hnman  life  is  what  yen  represent  it ;  but  we 
will  omit  reflecting  upon  what  fills  us  with 
uneasiness,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  are 
before  us. :  rather  tell  me,  has  the  vision  which 
you  saw  unpiessed  full  conviction  on  your  mind, 
or  do  your  former  sentiments  indine  you  tO' 
dissuade  me  fixmi  this  Qrecian  war?— epeak 
without  reserve.**  **  Mey  the  vision,  O  king^** 
replied  Artabanus,  **  which  we  have  mutually 
seen,  succeed  to  both  our  wishes !  iigr  my  own 
past  I  am  still  so  full  of  appiehensions,.  as  not 
at  aU  to  be  master  of  myself:  after  reflecting 
seriously  on  die  suligect,  I  discern  two  impor* 
taut  things,  exceedingly  hostile  to  your  views.*' 

XLVIIL  *«What,  my  good  friend,  can 
these  two  things  possibly  be  7**^  replied  Xeixes ; 
^  do  you  think  nnfevounbly  of  ew  hmd  array, 
as  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  ?  Do  you 
imagine  the  Greeks  wiil  be  able  to  collect  one 
more  powerftil  ?  Can  you  conceive  our  fleet 
inferior  to  that  of  our  enemies  ? — or  do  both 
these  eonsidentions  together  distress  you  ?  If 
ouE  force  does  not  seem  to  you  sufficiently  ef- 
fective^ reinforcements  may  soon  be  provided.** 

XlilX.  "  No  one,  Sir,**  answered  Artaba- 
nus,  <<  in  his  proper  senses,  could  object  either 
to  yeusarmy,  or  to  the  multitude  of  your  fleet : 
should  you  increase  their  number,  the  more 
hostile  would  the  two  things  be  of  which  I 
speak;  I  allude  to  the  hmd  and  the  sea.  In 
case  of  taxf  sudden  tempest,  you  will  find  no 
harbour,  as  I  conjecture,  sufficiently  capacious 
or  convenient  for  the  protection  of  your  fleet ; 
no  one  port  would  answer  this  purpose,  you 
must  have  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent ; 
your  being  without  a  resource  of  this  kind, 
should  induce  you  to  remember  that  fortune 
commands  men,*  and  not  men  fortune.  This 
is  one  of  the  cahunaties  which  threaten  you : 

8  Fortwu  cmnmamdi  eMm}— Thissentinientia  beaati. 
fully  expressed  fai  EosiesiaBtes,  ix.  11. 

"  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sna,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neittier 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  aee  of  under, 
standing,  nor  yet  Javoortonenof  sidlli  bottinMand 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all*' 
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I  will  iiow  ejq>laiii  the  other :  The  land  is  also 
your  enemy ;  your  meeting  with  no  reostanoe 
will  render  it  more  lo,  as  you  will  be  thus 
seduced  imperceptibly  to  advance;  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
success  :  thus,  having  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
every  moment  of  time,  and  addition  to  your 
progress,  will  be  gradually  introductive  of 
finmine.  He,  therefore,  who  is  truly  wise,  will 
as  carefully  deliberate  about  the  possible  event 
of  things,  as  he  will  be  bold  and  intrepid  in 
action.*** 

L.  Xenes  made  this  reply:  ''What  you 
allege,  Artabanus,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but 
you  should  not  so  much  give  vray  to  fear,  as  to 
see  every  thing  in  the  worst  point  of  view ;  if 
in  consulting  upon  any  matter  we  were  to  be 
mfluetioed  by  the  consideration  of  every  pos- 
sible contingency,  we  should  execute  nothing. 
It  is  belter  to  submit  to  half  of  the  evil  which 
may  be  the  result  of  afky  measure,  than  to  re- 
.Tiain  in  inactivity  from  the  fear  of  what  may 
eventually  occur.  If  you  oppose  such  senti- 
ments as  have  been  delivered,  without  inform- 
ing us  what  more  proper  conduct  to  pursue, 
you  are  not  more  deserving  of  praise  than  they 
are,  whom  you  oppose.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
with  decision :  they  who  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising are  more  frequently  successful,  than 
they  who  are  slow  in  their  measures  from  ex- 
treme deliberation.  You  are  sensible  to  what 
a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  arrived, 
which  would  never  have  been  the  case,  if  my 
predecessors  had  either  been  biassed  by  such 
sentiments  as  yours,  or  listened  to  sueh 
advisers:  it  was  their  contempt  of  danger 
which  promoted  their  country*s  glory,  for  great 
exploits  are  always  attended  with  proportion- 
able danger."    We,  therefore,  emulous  of  their 


A  moralist  may  perh^M  be  exeoaed  for  adding,  aa  a 
oomment  to  the  abore,  the  almple  bat  elegant  line  of 
Pope: 

Chanoc  It  dinctka  vbidi  thoa  otmt  ml  um^T. 

1  InirqM  in  oefiMt.]— Larcher  qootee,  aa  a  parallel 
paaaage  to  thia,  theae  worda  from  Salloat— Catilin.  e.  1. 
Piiiia  qttun  indplM  oonmlto^  at  ubl  oowoluerb  matan  Cicto  opus 

9  Proportionable  danger.y~ 

TIm  itacp  uooit  mwt  b*  with  toil  iiibdvod ; 

Watohlngs  tod  oom  mnu  win  (ho  I0A7  ftln 
PnpoMd  bar  hooTen— tmo  bUo^  and  nol  good. 

Honear  nwaida  tho  bfavo  and  bold  alona, 
Sho  ipurat  tho  timonma*  Indolont,  and  baac; 


And  Ruard,  w  Jov«  oonmand*,  tho  ncKd  placo : 

Who  M^ks  her  maat  ttw  mlfhtj  eoMnutahi, 
And  paj  tho  ptiot  oflba—   labor,  and  can,  and  pabi. 

Ckoicv  if  HtrcmU*. 


reputation,  have  selected  the  best  season  of  Ae 
year  for  our  enterprise ;  and,  having  eflartwfi? 
conquered  Europe,  we  shall  retum  wiAoot  a- 
perienee  of  fiunine  or  any  other  calaaBhy :  w 
have  with  us  abundance  of  pioviaions,  otd  tbe 
nations  among  which  we  arrive  will  sopplj  ai 
with  com,  for  they  against  wfaooi  we  advaaes 
are  not  shepherds,  but  husbandmen.* 

hh  *'  Since,  Sir,**  retained  Artabans, 
"  you  will  suffer  no  mention  to  be  made  of  te. 
at  least  listen  to  my  advice :  wbeie  a  miBber 
of  things  are  to  be  discoaaed,  prolizity  is  as- 
avoidable.— Cyrus,  son  of  Cambysea,  made  il 
Ionia  tributary  to  Persia,  A Aens  ejieefited ;  di 
not,  therefore,  I  entreat  yon,  lead  tbese  ma 
against  those  from  whom  tiiey  are  immediBteif 
descended :  without  the  loniana,  we  are  bkr 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  our  opponeats. 
They  must  either  be  moat  base,  by  asastior 
to  reduce  the  principal  city  of  their  GOontiT ; 
or,  by  oontrilmting  to  its  fireedom,  will  do 
what  is  most  just  If  they  afaaU  prove  the 
former,  they  can  render  us  no  nmterial  sernw ; 
if  the  latter,  they  may  bring  destmctioa  m 
your  army.  Remember,  therefore,  the  trat& 
of  the  ancient  proverb,  When  we  oommeece  a 
thing  we  cannot  always  tell  how  it  will  end.*" 

LI  I.  <'  Artabanus,**  interrupted  Xerses, 
"  your  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  loaiam 
must  be  false  and  injurious ;  of  their  constaacf 
we  have  had  sufficient  testimony,  as  you  yoar- 
self  must  be  convinced,  as  well  as  all  thoR 
who  served  under  Darius  against  the  SeytUaaii. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  save  or  destroy  all  the 
forces  of  Persia,  but  they  preserved  their  fric^ 
their  honour,  and  their  gratitude;  add  to  this, 
they  have  left  in  our  dominions  their  wires, 
their  children,  and  their  wealth,  and  tfaerefore 
dare  not  meditate  any  thing  against  as.  Iiu 
dulge,  therefore,  no  apprehensions,  bat  cbes- 
fully  watch  over  my  fiunily,  and  preserve  bj 
authority :  to  you  I  commit  the  exercise  of  kj 
power.** 

LIII.  Xerxes  after  this  interview  dismisBed 
Artabanus  to  Susa,  and  a  second  time  caBed 
an  assembly  of  the  most  illustrious  PersiaBs. 
As  soon  as  they  were  met,  he  thus  1 


S  Winend.y~ 

Pradont  fntiiii  tonpofla  osttaan 


Fat  tiapMai,  ftc.  Mm. 

See  alao  Pindar,  in  Olympiia  : 

Vvf  )*  iXirw/tMu  fuv,  If  Aim  yi  r«»  rtXsm 
We  may  hope  indeed,  bat  tlw  event  ia  wilk  Gei 
alone.— 7. 
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t  hem ;  « Itf y  motive,  Peni«i8»  for  tfaiu  oonvok- 
ing;  yooy  is  Co  entrait  yoo  to  behave  like  men, 
«nd  nac  diahoiiour  the  mtoy  great  ex|4oitB  of 
our  ancestors ;  let  us  individually  and  collec- 
tively exert  ounelved.  We  are  engaglBd  in  a 
common  cause ;  and  I  the  rather  call  upon  you 
to  display  your  valour,  because  I  understand  we 
are  advancing  against  a  warlike  people,  whom 
if  we  overcome,  no  one  will  in  future  dare  op- 
pose us.  Let  UB,  therefore,  proceed,  having 
first  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods  of  Persia.*' 

liiy.  On  the  same  day  they  prepared  to 
pass  the  bridge  :  the  next  morning,  whilst  they 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they  burned 
on  the  bridge  all  manner  of  perfumes,  and 
strewed  the  way  with  bnmches  of  myrtle.* 
When  the  sun  appeared,  Xerxes  poured  into 
the  sea  a  libation  from  a  golden  vessel,  and  then 
addressing  the  sun,  he  implored  him  to  avert 
from  the  Persians  every  calamity,  till  they 
should  totally  have  vanquished  Europe,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremest  limits.  Xerxes  then  threw 
the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  together  with  a 
golden  goblet,  and  a  Persian  scymitar.  I  am 
not  able  to  determine  whether  the  king,  by 
throwing  these  things  into  the  Hellespont,  in- 
tended  to  make  an  offering  to  the  sun,  t»r 
whether  he  wished  thus  to  make  compensation 
to  the  sea  for  having  formerly  chastised  it. 

liV.  When  this  was  done,  all  the  infantry 
arid  the  horse  were  made  to  pass  over  that  part 
of  the  bridge  which  was  towards  the  £uxine  ; 
over  that  to  the  ^gean,  went  the  servants  of 
the  camp,  and  the  beasts  of  burden.  They 
were  preceded  by  ten  thousand  Persians;' having 
garlands  on  their  heads ;  and  these  were  foL* 
lowed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all  na- 
tions;—these  passed  on  the  first  day.  The 
first  who  went  over  the  next  day  were  the 
knights,  and  they  who  trailed  their  spears; 


4  ArtMolUt  of  myrUAy^Thb  SByrtla  was  with  the 
anidentB  a  very  faroaiite  plant,  and  always  escpnnlre  of 
triumph  and  fuj :  the  hero  wore  it  aaaanrkof  vietory : 
tke  brldefrooaB  en  hie  brUaLday :  and  firtends  pntented 
enrh  other  with  myrtle  garlands  la  the  eonvlviallty  of 
the  bnoquct.  Venne  is  said  to  have  been  ademed  with 
it  when  Paris  dedded  in  Kef  laiTonr  the  prite  of  beauty, 
and  thai  inr  «Us  reason  ttWM  deemed  odious  to  Jono 
and  Minerm.  U  was  ptobably  from  this  reason,  that 
when  all  other  ihiwera  and  shrubs  aaAfht  be  oaedin  the 
fsetlTal  of  the  Bonn  Dea  aft  Heme,  myrtle  atone  was  ex. 
eladed.««ee  Rmtanis.  Unmodios  and  Arlstogiton  be. 
fore  mentionsd,  when  they  slew  the  Athenian  tyrant, 
had  their  twnrds  foneealed  beneath  wi^aths  of  myrtle; 
of  wUchineMmrt,  as  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  Akms, 
Bb-  WilUan  Jones  has  made  a  happy  ose  in  his  Foem  to 
Uberty ;  I  hnreakendy  quoted  the 


these  also  bad  gariands  on  their  heads;  next 
came  the  sacred  hones^  and  the  sacred  car; 
afterwards  Xenes  himsdf,  who  was  followed 
by  a  body  of  spear-men,  and  a  thousand  horse. 
The  ramalBder  of  the  army  closed  the  proces- 
sion, aad  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  moved  to 
the  oppotAte  uhort ;  I  have  heard  from  somey 
that  the  king  lamsdf  was  the  last  who  passed 
the  bridge. 

LVI.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  set  foot  in 
Europe,  he  saw  his  troops  driven  over  the 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows ;  and  seven  whole 
days  and  as  many  nights  were  consumed  in  the 
passage  of  his  army.  When  Xerxes  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  Why,  O  Jupiter, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  Persian,  and  for  the 
name  of  Jupiter  taking  that  of  Xerxes,  art  thou 
come  to  distract  and  persecute  Greece  ?  or  why 
bring  so  vast  a  multitude,  when  able  td  accom- 
plish thy  purpose  without  them.** 

LVI  I.  When  all  were  gone  over,  and  were 
proceeding  on  their  march,  a  wonderful  prodigy 
appeared,  which,  though  disregarded  by  Xer- 
xes, bad  an  obvious  meaning — a  mare  brought 
forth  a  hare  *.*  from  this  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred, that  Xerxes,  who  led  an  army  into 
Greece  with  much  ostentation  and  insolence, 
should  be  involved  in  personal  danger,  and 
compelled  to  return  ^th  dishonour.  Whilst 
yet  at  Sardis,  he  had  seen  another  prodigy — a 
mule  produced  a  young  one  which  had  the 
marks  of  both  sexes,  those  of  the  male  being 


LVIII.  Neither  of  these  incidents  made  any 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  continued  td 
advance  with  his  army  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet 
passing  beyond  the  Hellespont,  coasted  along 
the  shore  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  latter 
sailed  towards  the  west  to  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon,  where  they  were  commanded  to  re-  . 
main  :  the  former  proceeded  eastward  through 
the  Chersonese,  having  on  their  right  the  tomb 
of  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  on  the  left 
the  city  of  Cardia.     Moving  onward,  through 

5  Brought  forth  a  Aar«.]— In  Julius  Obseqioens  de 
Prodigiis,  chap.  zxxiiL  p.  SO,  we  have  an  acooont  no  less 
remarkable,  L.  Posthnmio  Albino,  Sempronio  Graocho 
CosB.  mare  arBit,ad  Sinnessam  bot  egutUeumpeperit 

See  also  the  same  book,  on  the  sul^ect  of  a  mnle*s 
producing  young. 

MnlaparienB,diaooidiBmclTiam,bononim  interitom, 
mutationem  legom,  turpes  matronarum  partus  signliU 
carit— This  was  always  deemed  an  nnfortonate  omea 
See  Fliny,  book  riii.  c  4i.  That  mnles  never  do  pro- 
duce young  I  have  before  obserred— r. 
2U 
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the  midst  of  a  city  called  Agera,  tbey  tuiiied 
aside  to  the  gulph  of  Melana,  and  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  waters  of  which  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  troops.  Having  passed  this 
river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  above-men> 
tioned  gulf,  they  directed  their  march  west- 
ward, and  passing  Ji^nos,  a  city  of  JBolia,  and 
the  lake  Stertoris,  tbey  came  to  Doriscus. 

LIX.  Doriscus  is  on  the  coast,  and  is  a 
spacious  plain  of  Thrace,  through  which  the 
great  river  Hebrus  flows.  Here  was  a  royal 
fort  called  Doriscus,  in  which  Darius,  in  his 
expedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed  a  Per- 
sian garrison.  This  appearing  a  proper  place 
for  the  purpose,  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  have  his 
army  here  marshalled  and  numbered.  The 
fleet  being  all  arrived  off  the  shore  near  Doris- 
cus, their  officers  ranged  them  in  order  near 
where  Sala,  a  Samothracian  town,'  and  Zena 
are  situated.  At  the  extremity  of  this  shore 
is  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Senium, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ciconians — 
The  crews  having  brought  their  vessels  to 
shore,"  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  whilst 
Xerxes  was  drawing  up  his  troops  on  the  plain 
of  Doriscus. 

LX.  I  am  not  able  to  specify  what  number 
of  men  each  nation  supplied,  as  no  one  has  re- 
corded, it.  The  whole  amount  of  the  land 
forces  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand.'  Their 


1  SamothraeiaH  town.  3— See  Bellanger's  remarks  on 
this  passage,  in  his  Essais  de  Critiqae,  where  with  great 
hnmoor  he  oompUments  our  ooontrymaa  littlebarjr, 
for  kindly  nuddng  his  readers  a  present  of  two  dties 
whidi  never  existed.  UtUebury  has  rendered  the  pas. 
sage  thus. 

*'  Xerxes  oommanded  the  sea  captains  to  bring  all  their 
ships  to  the  shore  that  lay  nearest  to  Doriscos,  where 
the  cities  of  Sala,  Samothrada,  and  Zena  are  sitnate, 
with  another  called  Serrinm,  built  upon  a  famous  pro. 
montory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ciconians." 

VoUa,  ce  me  semble  (says  Bellanger)  deux  rlUes  a  pur 
gain,  Samothrada  arec  une  autre  iq>pellce  Serrium. 
C'est  de  qnoi  enrichir  les  grands  dictionnaires  geogra- 
phiques. 

I  lutve  studiously  avoided  pointing  out  any  errors  I 
may  hare  discovered  in  Littlei>ury,  from  the  fear  of  be. 
ing  thought  invidious :  I  should  not  have  done  it  in  this 
instance,  but  that  I  wished  to  direct  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  piece  of  critidsm,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
reward  his  attention,  and  justify  me. 

S  Veiult  to  9hore.i^A»  the  vessels  were  not  In  those 
times  so  considerable  a^  ours,  they  drew  them  on  shore 
whenever  they  wanted  to  remain  any  lime  in  one  place. 

This  custom,  wliich  we  learn  from  Homer  was  in  use 
in  the  time  of  tlie  Tlrq}an  war,  was  also  practised  in  the 
better  ages  of  Oreece.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  Thncydides,  and  otiier  liistorians.— JLarcAer. 

3  S0oetUeen  hundred  ihounmd,y~l  remain  still  in 
doubt,  says  Richardson,  whether  any  such  expedition 


mode  of  ascertaining  tlie  mmiber  wu  tb: 
they  drew  op  in  one  place  i  body  of  b 
thousand  men ;   making  these  stmd  togeds 

was  ev«r  undertaken  by  the  panmami  mtmii  i 
Persia.  Disguised  in  name  by  some  Ore*  comfba. 
Xerxes  may  possibly  have  been  a  fendstory  pras  « 
viceroy  of  the  western  diatrids :  sad  thst  ss  inM 
of  Greece  may  ha;re  possibly  taken  pbee  vaie  Da 
prince,  I  shaU  readily  believe,  but  upoa  ssok  I  m 
also  believe  infinitely  narrower  than  the  koat  eofpt- 
ated  description  of  the  Greek  htstorisnL 

In  Herodotus  the  reputed  ibUowccs  of  Xffxai  »^ 
to 5,2B3JKt!0.  Isocratee.in  his  Panatbenskw, wfefia 
the  land  army  in  round  numbers  at  5,000,000.  A^^ 
them  Plutarch  in  general  agrees :  but  sack  mjm*  i^ 
peered  to  Diodorus,  P1iny,ifaiaB,andfllh8f  htof  wika^ 
so  much  stretched  beyond  aU  belief,  tkat  tker««ifl 
cut  off  four-fifths,  to  bring  them  witkia  the  lise  of  p* 
sibiUty.  Yet  what  is  this,  but  a  angulsr  snd  rmce. 
anthoriwd  liberty  in  one  of  the  inosl  cmifieC* 
points  of  the  expedition?  "What dPciiBBtaK«  a  ^ 
whole  narration  is  more  expUdt  in  Heroddosorha 
frequent  repetition,  not  in  figures,  buthi  words  ill«f4 
seems  leas  liable  to  the  mistake  of  coplen?  fa-S" 
RichardMon. 

Upon  this  suluect,  Lardier,  who  prebsWyW"* 
seen  Richardson's  book,  writes  as  foUows : 

This  immense  army  astonishes  the  imsguate*-  W 
stiU  is  not  incredible.  AU  the  people  *T«**J* 
Persia  were  slaves;  they  were  cooipdWtt=** 
without  distinction  of  Wrth  or  profssrioa.  Exin« 
youth  or  advanced  age  were  prdiably  the  «ly  «•* 
which  excused  them  frinn  bearing  arms.  1^*^^ 
Bonable  ofciJecUon  to  be  made  to  this  redtsl  of  H«n**» 
is  that  which  Voltaire  has  omitted  to  make-wte««- 
provisions  to  be  had  for  so  nnmenns  sa  swj  ?  * 
Herodotus  has  antidpated  this  oidectkm:  "*«>^ 
wiUi  us,"  says  Xerxes,  "  abundance  of  I*""*^ 
all  the  nations  among  which  we  shall  eoo«,  n*  ^ 
shepherds  but  husbandmen,  we  shaU  fiad  «» ii  w* 
country,  which  we  shall  appropriate  to ««««;;* 

Subsequent  writers  hare,  it  is  true,  dHfcred  trm  » 
rodotns,  and  diminished  the  number  of  the  tf^f  ^ 
Xerxes;  but  Herodotus,  who  wssta  »<««  «^ 
contemporary,  and  who  radted  Ms  Wstary  ^^^ 
assembled  at  Olympia,  where  were  ™«y***T'L 
H^tmia  and  Flatea,  is  more  deacrriug  d  <'^  ^ 

later  historians.  ^^ 

The  truth  perhaps  may  He  betwixt  tiie  tw  ^ 

opinions  of  Richardson  and  Larcher.  ^****'J*:'^ 
thera  were  many  exilee  fkwn  Greece  st  th«  ««»J- 
Persia,  that  Xerxea  ahouhl  be  ignorant  dthe  »^ 
and  resournesof  Greece.  To  lead  there  somtfT"*^ 
seema  at  first  dght  not  only  unneoaasary  hot  P'^jJ^ 
ous.  Admittteg  that  so  vast  an  army  had  ■«» 
against  Oreece,  no  one  of  oonunon  senss  **JV^ 
thought  of  making  an  attack  by  the  way  «*  '^'*J^ 
where  the  passage  must  have  been  sote^Jatf***  ^ 
resistance,  as  so  few  in  proportion  could  poa*!^ 
brought  to  act,  might  be  made  ahnost  on  ♦*■" JJ^ 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  <*«"«***;**^- 
whole  range  of  coastbefore  them.  Wthr«iFj»^ 
virions,  the  difliculty  appears  still  grsatsr,  •VJ^ 
insurmountable.  I  recur  therefore  to  what  I V" 
fore  intimated;  and  believe,  in  coatrsaetloB  »  . 
ardson,  that  the  expedition  actually  took  P'**'^ 
cannot  tWnk,  with  Larcher,  that  the  nombtfs  r^ 
by  Herodotus  are  consistent  with  probsbffltT -"'^' 
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U9  oompactly  as  poBMUe,  they  drew  a  drde 
round  them.  Diimissing  these,  they  enclosed  ^ 
the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high;  into  this 
they  introduced  another  and  another  ten  thou- 
sand, till  they  thus  obtained  the  precise  num. 
ber  of  the  whole.  They  afterwards  ranged 
each  nation  apart 

TjXL   The  nations  who  composed  the  army 

were  these.     I  speak  of  the  Persians  first,  who 

wore  small  helmets  on  their  heads,  which  they 

call   tiarse:    their  bodies  were  covered  with 

tunics  of  different  colours,  haying  sleeves,  and  t 

adorned  with  plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 

scales  of  fishes ;  their  thighs  were  defended, 

and  they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  gerra, 

beneath  which  was  a  quiver.*     They  had  short 

spears,*  huge  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  reeds ; 

and  on  their  right  side,  a  dagger  suspended  firom 

a  belt.     They  were  led  by  Otanes,  father  of 

Amestris,  one  of  the  wives  of  Xerxes.     The 

Persians  were  once  called  Cephenes  by  the 

Greeks;  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours 

ArtseL    But  when  Perseus,  the  son  of  DanaJS 

and  Jupiter,  went  to  reside  with  Cepheus  son 

of  Belus,  he  married  his  daughter  Andromeda, 

and  had  by  her  a  son  named  Perses,  who  was 

left  with  his  grandfather.     Cepheus  had  no 

male  offspring,  and  the   Persians  took  their 

name  fh>m  his  grandson  Perses. 

LXII.  The  Medes  had  the  same  military 
dress ;  indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  is  Median 
and  not  Persian.  Their  leader  was  Tigrenes, 
of  the  fiunily  of  Achsmenides.  In  ancient 
times  the  Medes  were  universally  called  Aril : 
but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  went  over  to  these 
Arii  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name ; 
this  is  what  they  say  of  themselves.  The  ar. 
mour  of  the  Cissians  generally  resembled  that 
of  the  Perstans,  except  that  instead  of  tiarae 
they  wore  mitres :  they  were  commanded  by 
Anaphes,  son  of  Otanes.  The  Hyrcani  were 
also  dressed  like  the  Persians,  and  had  for  their 
leader  Megapanus,  who  was  afterwards  gover- 
nor of  Babylon. 

LXIII.  The  Assyrian  forces  had  brazen 
helmets  of  a  barbarous  form,  and  difficult  to 
describe.     Their  shields,  spears,  and  daggers, 


4  A  fo^MT.]— Ik  is  prolwble  from  this  ancount,  says 
Larchcr,  that  <m  their  march  the- Fenians  did  not  carry 
their  aliielda  In  their  haodo,  bat  nupended  behind  trom 


were  like  those  of  die  Egyptians;  they  had 
also  large  clubs  pointed  widi  iron,  and  linen 
cuirasses.  These  people  the  Greeks  call 
Syrians,  the  Barbarians  Assyrians;  mixed  with 
these  were  the  Chaldaeans:  the  whole  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Otaspes,  son  of  Artache- 
us. 

LXIV.  The  Bactrians,  in  what  they  wore 
on  their  heads,  most  resembled  the  Medes,  but 
after  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  used  bows 
made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears.  The  Sacs, 
who  are  a  Scythian  nation,  had  helmets  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  and  wore  breeches.  They 
were  also  armed  in  their  country  manner,  with 
bows,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  called  sagaris.  This 
people,  though  really  the  Amyrgii  of  Scythia, 
were  called  Sace,  the  name  given  by  the  Per- 
sians indiscriminately  to  all  Scythians.  Hys- 
taspes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atoesa  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  the 


ft  SAor/  speart.y-'Tbe  reader  wiU  And  an  excellent 
deKriptioa  of  these  miiitary  habits  in  Montfaooon,  and 
hy  no  mesmaa  inelegant  or  inoorrect  one  in  the  Leonidas 
of  our  ooontryman  01oTer.~7 


LXV.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  cot- 
ton :  their  bows  were  made  of  reeds,  as  were 
also  their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with  iron  c 
their  leader  was  Phamazathres,  son  of  Arta- 
bates.  The  Arii  had  bows  like  the  Medes, 
but  were  in  other  respects  equipped  like  the 
Bactrians,  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Sisamnes  son  of  Hydames. 

LXVI.  The  Parthlans,*  Chorasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  Grandarians,  and  the  Dadicte,  had  the 
same  armour  as  the  Bactrians.  The  Parthians 
and  Chorasmians  were  led  by  Artabanus,  son 
of  Phamaces ;  Azaoes,  son  of  Artaeus,  com- 
manded the  Sogdians ;  as  did  Artyphius,  son 
of  Artabanus,  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicae. 

LXVI  I.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made 
of  skins  ;  they  had  the  armour  of  their  country, 
bows  made  of  reeds,  and  scymitars.  Ariomar- 
dus  the  brother  of  Artyphius  conducted  them. 
The  SaiangiB  had  beautiful  habits  of  different 
and  splendid  colours :  they  had  buskins  reach- 
ing to  their  knees,  bows  and  javelins  like  the 
Medes,  and  Pherendates  the  son  of  Megabyzus 
commanded  them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  vests 
made  of  skins,  bows  and  daggers  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country,  and  Artyntes  sOn  of 
Ithamatres  was  their  leader. 

LXVIIL  The  Utii,  Mydi,  and  Paricanii, 
were  armed  like  the  Pactyes.     The  Utii  and 


6  Parthiant,  fe:]— Varlooa  and  nameroga  as  those 
confederates  of  Xerxes  are  here  deecrlbed,  Lncan,  in  a 
poetical  hyperbole,  affirms,  that  the  allies  of  Pompey 
were  still  more  so.~See  L.  iii  f8X—T. 
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Mjm  had  for  their  oomnunder  AfMiaea^, 
•on  of  DuriuB :  Sirometiu  the  soo  of  (£obe»u 
conducted  ibe  P«ricaiiii. 

LXIX.  The  Anbians  wore  lacge  £akllqg 
^ests,  which  they  call  zisn :  their  bows  were 
hmg,  flexible,  and  crooked.  The  Etfaiopiaos 
were  clad  in  skins  of  panthers  and  lions :  their 
bows  were  of  palm,  and  not  less  than  four  cu- 
bits long.  Their  arrows  were  short,  and 
made  of  reeds,  instead  of  iron  they  were  point, 
ed  with  a  stone  which  they  use  to  cut  their 
seals.  They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the 
horns  of  goats,  shaped  like  the  iron  of  a  lance ; 
and  besides  these,  knotty  clubs.  It  is  the  cue. 
torn  of  this  people,  when  they  advance  to  com- 
bat, to  daub  one  half  of  thebr  body  with  gypsum, 
the  other  with  Termilion.  Axsanes  son  of 
Darius  by  Artystone  a  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  the  Ethiopians 
who  came  from  beyond  Egypt.  Of  all  his 
wives,  Darius  loved  Artystone  the  most,  and 
he  constructed  a  golden  statue  in  her  honour. 

LXX.  Those  Ethiopians  who  came  from 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  their  country  (for 
there  were  two  distinct  bodies  in  this  expedi- 
tion) served  with  the  Indians.  These  differed 
from  the  former  in  nothing  but  their  language 
and  their  hair.  The  Oriental  Ethiopians  have 
their  hair  straight,  those  of  Africa  have  their 
hair  more  crisp  and  curling  than  any  other  men. 
The  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  resem- 
bled  that  of  the  Indians,  but  on  their  heads 
they  wore  the  skins  of  horses'  heads,'  on  which 
the  manes  and  ears  were  left.  The  manes 
served  as  the  plumes,  and  the  ears  remained 
stiff  and  erect  instead  of  shields  they  held 
out  before  them  the  skins  of  cranes. 

liXXI.  The  Libyans  were  dressed  in  skins, 
and  had  the  points  of  their  spears  hardened  in 
the  fire.  They  were  conducted  by  Messages, 
son  of  Oarizus. 

LXXIL  The  Papblagonians  wore  helmets 
made  of  network ;  Aey  had  small  spears  and 
bucklers,  besides  javelins  and  daggers.  Agree- 
ably to  the  fashion  of  their  country,  they  had 
buskins  which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  Ligyes,  Matient,  Maryandeni,  and 
Syrians,  were  habited  like  the  Papblagonians. 
These  Syrians  are  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocians.  The  general  of  the  Papblagonians 
and  Matieni  was  Dotus,  son  of  Megasidras. 

I  Horses*  A«odr.3— Theso  helmeti  were,  Booordiug  to 
the  doflcriptioii  of  Caetar,  in  his  Commeiiteriei,  very 
rommon  among  the  andent  Oermaiis.— r. 


Tbe  Maryandeni,  Ligyee,  and  Syriaoa,  were 
led  by  Bryas,  son  of  JMm  and  Artyatoneb    ' 

LXXIII.  The  annow  of  the  Phrygians 
diieved  very  little  from  that  of  the  P^hlago- 
niana.  According  to  the  Macedonians.,  the 
PbrygianB,  as  long  as  they  were  their  n^gb. 
hours,  and  lived  in  Europe,  were  called  Bry. 
ges ;  on  paaaing  over  into  Asia  they  took  die 
name  of  Phrygians."  The  Armeniana  are  a 
colony  of  the  Phrygians,  and  were  armed  like 
them.  Aftochmes,  who  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  commanded  both  natioDs. 

LXXiy.  The  Lydians  were  e<}uipped  very 
like  the  Greeks.  Hiey  were  once  called  Meo- 
nians ;'  but  they  changed  their  ancient  name, 
and  took  that  of  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys.  The 
Nysians  wore  the  helmets  of  their  country,  had 
small  shields,  and  javelins  hardened  iu  the  fire. 
They  are  a  colony  of  the  Lydiai^  and  named 
Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus*-  These 
two  nations  were  conducted  by  Artaphemes, 
son  of  that  Artaphernes  who  in  conjunction 
with  Datis  had  invaded  Marajthon. 

LXXy.  The  Thracians  wore  on  their 
heads  skins  of  foxes ;  the  other  part  of  their 
dress  consisted  of  a  tunic,  below  which  was  a 
laige  and  folding  robe  of  various  colours  :  they 
had  also  buskins  made  of  the  skins  of  fawns, 
and  were  armed  with  javelina,  small  bucklers, 
and  daggers.  They  were,  as  themselves  re- 
late^ formerly  called  Strymonians,  from  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Strymon ;  but  passing 
over  into  Asia,  were  named  Bithynians. 
They  say  they  were  expelled  their  conntiy  by 
the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians. 

LXXVI.  3assaces  son  of  Artabanus  oom- 
manded  the  Thracians  of  Asia ;  these  used 
short  bucklers  made  of  hides,  and  each  of  them 
carried  two  Lycian  spears :  they  had  also  heL 
meU  of  bniss,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  the 
ears  and  horns  of  an  ox,  made  also  of  brass. 


S  PAry^'am.]— Arrian  tolls  us  that  the  FhrTgians 
were  repcrUd  to  be  the  oldest  of  maiddnd,  a^m«k< 
*fuyH  9rti9MiSTmiT$t  «»4(Mnw.  Cited  hf  Eust  in  Com.  in 
Dion.  p.  809.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  waa 
disputed  with  them  by  the  ^ryptians,  but  giren  apailcir 
the  expedient  used  by  Fsammetlchua.— 7. 

S  itftfonM»u.>- Bochart  deduoes  this  name  firam  the 
Greek  Mmw^&m,  and  their  after.name  Lydiirom  the 
Hebrew.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  oldest 
name  should  be  taken  from  tiie  Greek,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Hebrew  language.  What  Is  yet  fiuther  re. 
moved  from  consistency,  he  phioes  a  descendant  of  Shem 
in  the  lot  of  Japhet,  and  snppoees  the  Lydians  to  be  tbm 
children  of  Lodim.  From  him  I  presome  they  would 
have  been  called  Lydfani,  not  LydL— See  the  inventioo  of 
games  imputed  to  this  people,  book  i.  c  9L^T, 
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tfigetber  with  a  oifst  On  their  lap  tkey  lutd 
piuple  buskins.  This  people  have  emoig 
tbem  M  oncle  of  Mwp.* 

LXXVII.  Th^  CBhalian  Meoniaiw,*  who 
are  also  called  iiasoiuiiis,  were  habited  like  the 
Cilicians,  whom  I  sbaU  deaciibe  in  their  proper 
order.  The  Milye  carried  short  spears,  their 
vests  confined  with  clasps ;  some  of  them  had 
I^ycian  bows,  pod  they  wore  helmets  qf  leather. 
Of  all  these,  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  was 
commander.  The  Moschi  had  helmets  of  wood, 
ajooall  bucklers,  and  short  spears  with  loag  iron 
points. 

LXXVIII.  The  Tibareni,  Macrones,  and 
Mosyncccif  were  in  all  respects  habited  like 
the  Moschi.  Ariomardus  son  of  Darius  and 
of  Parmysi  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Moschi  and  the  llbarenl. 
Artayctes  son  of  Chorasmes,  who  waa  govec 
Dor  of  Sestos  on  the  HeliespoBt,  conducted  the 
JVf  acrones  and  Mosynoeci. 

LXXIX.  The  Mares,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  had  net-work  oaaques,  small 
Wathem  bucklers,  and  spears.  The  Colchians 
bad  helmets  of  wood,  small  bucklers  made  of 
the  hard  hides  of  oxen,  short  spears,  and 
swords.  Pharandates,  son  of  Teaspes,  com- 
manded the  Mares  and  the  Colchians.  The 
Aliaiodii  and  Saspines  were  dressed  like  the 
Colchians,  and  led  by  Masistius  son  of  Siro- 
mitras. 

liXXX.  The  people  who  came  from  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  those  who 
labour  under  the  king's  displeasure  are  exiled, 
were  habited  and  armed  like  the  Medes :  they 
were  led  by  Mardontes,  son  of  Bagnus,  who 
two  years  afterwards  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  where  he  commanded. 

LXXXI.  These  were  the  nations  who  pro- 
ceeded over  the  continent,  and  composed  the 
infantry  of  the  army.  Their  leaders  who  mar- 
shalled and  numbered  them,  I  have  already 
specified :  they  appointed  also  the.  captains  of 


4  Onule  of  Mars.'y— It  is  thonght  by  some,  tiiai  hore 
is  Bcmathing  wantiiiff :  for  the  description  whidi  by  the 
context  leenu  here  to  be  given  of  the  Thradans,  with 
truth  will  spply  neither  to  the  Thradsna  of  Asia  nor  of 
Europe.  Wesscling  preramea  that  th^  may  be  the 
Chatybians,  amongat  whom  waa  an  orade  of  Mara,  and 
who  weee  neighboora  to  the  nations  here  described  by 

.  Herodotus.    Larcher  also  is  of  this  opinion. 

5  C4MbaUan  Veomoiu.]— These  were  probably  the 
aana  people  who  are  mentioned  book  iiL  c.  9a  the 
efaange  of  the  a  for  «  being  agreesbiy  to  the  Ionic  dla- 


Ihowande  and  ten  thonaaads,  «dio  again  Aom 
the  centurions  and  kadeta  of  ten.  The  diffe. 
rent  forces  and  nadons  had  also  other  oiBeers, 
but  those  whom  I  have  named  were  the  princi- 
pal ooeMmideis. 

LXXXII.  The  generals  in  chief  of  all  the 
infifuitry  were  Ufardonius,  son  of  Gobqras; 
Tiitttatcchmes,  aon  of  Artabanus,  who  had 
given  hb  opinion  against  the  Grecian  war; 
and  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanes,  which  hst  two 
were  sons  of  twobroAeis  of  Bariua,  the  undea 
of  Xerxes.  To  the  above  may  be  added  Ma. 
sistee,  son  of  Daiius  by  Atossa,  Gergis  son 
of  Annus,  and  Megabyzus,  son  ai  Zopynis.* 

LXXXIIL  These  were  the  commanders 
of  aU  the  iniantry,.  except  of  the  ten  thousand 
chosen  Persians,  who  were  led  by  Hydames, 
son  of  Hydames.  These  were  cidled  the  im- 
mortal band,  and  lor  this  reason,  if  any  of  them 
died  in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  his  pkoe  waa 
immediately  supplied*  They  were  thus  never 
more  nor  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Per- 
sians surpassed  aU  the  rest  of  the  amy,  not 
only  in  magnificence  but  valonr.  Their 
armour  I  have  before  described;  they  wera 
also  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
adorned  them  ;  they  had  with  them  carriages 
ibr  their  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  atten- 
dants splendidly  provided.  They  had  also 
camels  and  beasts  of  burden  to  carry  their  pro* 
visions,  besides  those  for  the  common  occasions 
of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  All  the  above  nations  are  oa^ 
pable  of  serving  on  horseback ;  but  on  this  ex- 
pedition those  only  constituted  the  candryi 
which  I  shall  enumerate.  The  Persian  horsey 
except  a  small  number,  whose  casques  were 
ornamented  with  brass  and  iron,  were  habited 
like  the  infantry. 

LXXXV.  There  appeared  of  the  Ssgartii 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  horse.  These  people 
lead  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Persian 
descent,  and  use  the  Persian  hmguage :  their 
dress  is  something  betwixt  the  Persian  and  the 
Pactyan;  they  have  no  offensive  weapons,  either 
of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  daggers :  their 
principal  dependance  in  action  is  upon  cords 
made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this 
manner:  when  they  engage  an  enemy,  they 
throw  out  these  cords,  having  a  noose  at  the 


6  Zopynu.y~TM»  waa  the  famons  Zopyms- throvgh 
whose  means  Darlna  became  master  of  Babylob— Sm 
book  iiL  c  100.— r. 
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extremity;  if  they  entang^*  in  them  other 
hone  or  man,  they  without  difficulty  put  thi»m 
to  death. — These  forces  were  emhodied  with 
the  Persians. 

liXXXVL  The  cavalry  of  the  Medes,  and 
ako  of  the  Cissians,  are  accoutred  like  their 
infantry.  The  Indian  horse  likewise  were 
armed  like  their  foot ;  but  besides  led  horses, 
they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn  by  horses  and 
wild  asses.*  The  armour  of  the  Bactrian  and 
Caspian  horbe  and  foot  were  alike.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Africans,  only  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  last  all  fought  from  chariots. 
The  Paricanian  horse  were  also  equipped  like 
their  foot,  as  were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom 
had  camels,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  horse 
in  swiftness. 

IiXXXVII.  These  were  the  cavalry,  who 
formed  a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  exclusive  of  ^ 
camels  or  chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  order,  and  the  Arabians  were  disposed 
in  the  rear,  that  the  horses  might  not  be  ter-- 
rified,  as  a  horse  cannot  endure  a  cameL' 

LXXXVIIL  Harmamithres  and  Tithitfus, 
the  sons  of  Datis,  commanded  the  cavalry; 
they  had  shared  this  command  with  Phamuches, 
but  he  had  been  left  at  Sardis  indisposed.  As 
the  troops  were  marching  from  Sardis  he  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident :  a  dog  ran  under 
the  feet  .of  his  horse,  which  being  terrified  rear, 
ed  up  and  threw  his  rider.  Phamuches  was  in 
consequence  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood, 
which  finally  terminated  in  a  consumption. 
His  servants,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
theirmaster,  led  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened,  and  there  cut  off  his  legs  * 


at  the  knees.     Thus  wi 
of  his  command. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  the  tmcaa 
was  twelve  hundred  and  aevea  ;*  of  these  ik 
Phenidans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syriaos  of 
Palestine,  furnished  three  himdTed.  They  «b 
served  on  board  them  had  on  their  hewfa  Id- 
mets  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Grecb; 
they  had  breast-plates  nude  <if  liiieD,  hockiai 


1  If  they  entangle.'y—K  similar  mode  of  fighting  was 
practised  by  those  of  the  Roman  gladiators  who  were 
called  the  Retlarii :  beneath  their  bndders  they  rarried  a 
Idnd  of  net,  which,  when  the  opportanity  presented  it. 
■elf,  they  threw  orer  the  head  of  their  adversaries  tlie 
Socatores,  and,  thus  entangled,  put  them  to  death  with 
a  Idnd  of  trident  which  constituted  their  oflBenaive  wea. 
pon.— T. 

2  Wild  aMSt.>-M.  Larcher  renders  •*•*  »y(Mi  zebras, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  this  necessarily  follows.  The  sebra  is 
oertainly  a  spedes  of  wild  ass ;  but  I  conceive  that  every 
wild  ass  is  not  a  sebra.  Bnffon  makes  mention  of  wild 
asses  very  distinct  from  the  zebra.  The  French  transla- 
tor supports  his  opinion  flrom  the  description  of  the  msk 
my(t*(  in  Oppian,  L^  iiL  v.  183 ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
eonvindng  to  me.— r. 

3  Cannot  endure  a  cameL2  See  note  on  ch.  80  of  book 
CUo. 

4  Cut  off  his  legt.y-^^e  Seneca  de  Ira.  -At  qui  ut  his 
iraad  dementis  est.  quae  anima  carent,  sic  rontis  anlmatt. 
bos,  quia  nulla  est  injuria  nisi  a  consilio  profecta. 

Jortin,  in  Remarks,  at  this  passage  of  Seneca,  quotes 
the  incident  before  us  from  Herodotus  i  after  whidi  he 


Caols  vero  caput  hemm  eC  c 
Isthuc  hiAuerit,  needmua— carta  eyite  jadiee  < 
gium  merebatnr. 

Whether  the  dog,  the  first  cause  ai»d  oceariaa  sftkai 
evils,  escaped  witii  hnpnmty,  w«  are  iKvt  toU.  CcftBih, 
if  the  horse  were  judge,  he  deaerred  ia  feaife  ha  «p 
broken. 

I  have  my  doubts,  whether  Jortin  in  tfak  niaai  a 
not,  under  the  word  ejuo,  design  to  comvgy  a  pna. 

Some  of  my  readtfs  may  probably  thank  sae  te  rat. 
lug  them  with  an  exoeUent  Gredc  pan,  whiek  I  M  a 
the  notes  to  Wosseling's  iModoms  .Sicnins,  toL  a.  pi  & 

Dioscurus,  an  ^yptlan  bishop,  before  fae  bcsi*  ^ 
service,  had  the  constant  custom  of  saying  ifmr  «■«» 
(Irene  pa^)  peace  be  to  alL  It  was  Botariaas,  ttattk 
irions  churchman  had  at  home  a  fiavoonte  BBMtras.  akK 
name  was  Irene,  which  incident  prodoead  the  Mkna^p 
smart  epigram : 

Hut  htmreu  «w#»,  4r  ftrntet  »3*»  ^x"^ 
The  good  bishop  wishes  peaee  (Irene)  to  aO ;  Mbs* 
can  he  give  that  to  all,  which  he  keepa  to  liiiian  If  ai  Wat 
5  Twehe  hundred  and  teven.'y-'l  giw  the  amaitrf 
the  Persian  fleet  as  stated  by  Herodotaa,  thtf  tte  nahr 
raay  compare  it  with  that  which  foOowa  «f  Ukiim  ii 
Siculua: 
The  Phenidanvesaels  were  jm 

Elgyptlaos 98 

Cyprians u^ 

CUidans  .        .    Itt 

Famphylians 30 

Lycians jo 

Dorians 30 

Carians 79 

lonians yjQ 

Islanders 17 

.Solians £g 

People  of  the  Hellespont  .        .    10) 

According  to  Dtodoraa  Sknlna. 
The  Greeks  had so 

The  Dorians ^ 
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.    lonians                             •       •        .       .  IM 
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nrithottt  bosses,  and  javeliDS.  This  people,  by 
their  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,*  bat  migrated  from  thence  to 
ebe  maritime  parts  of  Syria;  all  which  dis- 
trict, as  far  as  Egypt,  is  denominated  Palestine. 
Xhe  Bgyptians  furnished  two  hundred  vessels : 
they  wore  on  their  heads  casques  made  of  net- 
^irork;  their  shields  were  of  a  oonyex  form, 
having  large  bosses ;  their  spears  were  calculat- 
ed for  sea-service,  and  they  had  huge  battle-axes. 
Xheir  forces,  in  general,  had  breast-plates,  and 
large  swords* 

XC.  The  people  of  Cyprus  supplied  fifty 
vessels :  as  to  their  armour,  their  princes  wore 
mitres  on  their  heads ;  the  troops  wore  tunics, 
but  were  in  other  respects  habited  like  the 
Greeks.  The  C3rprtBn8,  according  to  their 
own  account,  are  variously  composed  of  the 
people  of  Salamis  and  Athens  :  some  also  came 
from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,  others  from 
Pheoicia,  and  others  from  Ethiopia. 

XCI.  From  Cilicia  came  one  hundred  ships. 
This  people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  a  small  buckler  made  of 
the  untanned  hide  of  an  oz ;  they  had  also 
tunics  of  wool :  each  of  them  had  two  spears, 
and  a  sword  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.  For- 
merly they  were  called  Hypachaeans  :  they  were 
named  Cilicians  from  Cilex  the  Phenician,  the 
son  of  Agenor.  The  Pamphylians  brought 
thirty  ships,  and  were  accoutred  like  the 
Greeks  :  they  are  descended  from  those  who 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy  were  dispersed 
under  Amphilochus  and  Calchas.' 


6  CooMti  of  the  Red  5«a.  ]— There  were  Fhenidans  of 
different  oountries:  they  were  to  be  found  npim  the 
Sftnns  Fenfcofl,  upon  the  Sinus  Aralncus,  in  E^ypt,  In 
Crete,  fai  Africa,  in  Epirus,  and  even  in  Attica.— See 
Hetychhu.  ^  *«in*K  yift  rt  ABnnuru  lliere  is  a  race  of 
Fhenidans  among  the  Atheniann.  In  short.  It  was 
a  title  introduced  at  ^on  and  the  coast  adjoining, 
by  peoptb  from  Egypt ;  and  who  the  people  were  that 
bronght  it,  may  be  Icnown  from  several  passages  in  aa^. 
dent  history,  but  particularly  from  an  extract  in  Ense- 
bius.— See  Bryant,  vol  L  324,  325. 

7  Cofc&w.  3— With  the  name  of  Calchas  every  one  is 
arqualnted ;  but  few  perhaps  know  the  end  lie  met  with. 
Mopsus,  son  of  Harto  and  Apollo,  had  at  the  death  of 
his  mother,  by  right  of  inheritance,  the  oracle  of  ApoUo, 
at  Claros.  About  this  period  Calchas,  who  after  the 
taking  of  Troy  led  a  wandering  life,  arrived  at  Colophon. 
The  two  seera  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  dispute, 
till  at  length  Amphimachus  king  of  Lyda  terminate^ 
their  dillbrence.  Mopeus  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war,  foretelling  that  he  would  be  defeated ;  Calchas,  on 
the  contrary,  advised  him  to  go,  assuring  him  he  would 
prove  victorious.  Amphimachus  having  been  overcome, 
MopsoB  received  greater  honours  than  ever,  and  Caldias 
put  himself  to  death.— -XoroA^r. 


XCII.  Fifty  ships  were  furnished  by  the 
Lycians,  who  were  defended  with  breast-plates 
and  a  kind  of  buskin ;  besides  their  spears,  they 
had  bows  made  of  cornel  wood ;  their  arrows 
were  of  reeds,  but  not  feathered.  From  their 
shoulders  the  skin  of  a  goat  was  suspended, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  plume 
of  feathers  :  they  had  also  axes  and  daggers. 
They  are  descended  from  the  Cretans,  and 
were  once  called  Termils;  afterwards  they 
took  the  name  of  Lydans,  firom  JLycus  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  Pandion. 

XCIII.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  came  in  thirty 
vessels :  these  being  originally  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  were  provided  with  Grecian  arms. 
The  Caiians  had  seventy  ships,  and  were  equip- 
ped in  every  respect  like  the  Greeks,  with  the 
addition  of  axes  and  daggers.  We  have  in  a 
former  place  made  mention  of  the  name,  by 
which  they  were  originally  known. 

XCiy.  The  Jonians,  armed  like  the  Greeks, 
appeared  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships. 
According  to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people, 
when  they  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  called  Achaia,  before  the  arrival  of  Danaus 
and  Xuthus,  were  called  the  Pelasgian 
^gialians.  They  were  afterwards  named 
lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

XCV.  The  Islanders,"  in  Grecian  armour, 
were  in  seventeen  vessels.  These,  once  Pe- 
lasgian, were  ultimately  termed  Ionian,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  founded 
by  the  Athenians.  The  ^olians  brought 
sixty  ships,  and  were  armed  in  the  Grecian 
manner :  these  also,  according  to  the  Qreeks, 
were  once  Pelasgi.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Hellespont,  those  of  Abydos  excepted,  in  con- 
junction with  the  people  of  Pontus,  furnished 
one  hundred  vessels :  those  of  Abydos,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  remained  to  defend  the 
bridges.     The  Hellespontians,  being  a  mixed 


8  The  J«/<nul«r#.3— These  Ionian  Islanders  could  not 
bo  either  those  of  Chios  or  of  Samoa.  'Iliese  asaembled 
at  the  Panionium,  and  were  a  part  of  the  twelve  dtics, 
which  these  Ishmders  were  not  Diodorus  Siculus  adds 
also  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and  of  Samoa  to  the  lonians, 
and  makes,  like  Herodotus,  a  distinction  betwixt  them 
and  the  islanders.  But  who  then  were  they  ?  Diodorus 
Siculus  informs  us.  The  Idng,  says  he,  was  joined  by 
all  those  islands  betwixt  the  Cyaneas  and  the  promonto. 
ries  of  Triopium  and  Sunium.  .Thus  it  appears  that  they 
were  the  isles  of  Ceos,  or  Cea,  as  the  Latins  have  it, 
Naxos,  Sephrofl,  Serlphos,  Androe,  andTenos,  which 
were  Tieniau,  and  founded  by  the  Athenians,  as  appeora 
from  Herodotus,  book  viii.  chap.  46, 48 ;  and  from  Thucy. 
dides,  book  vlL  c  57,  where  it  should  be  read  IVpxm  and 
not  Tw^.— FatowMT. 
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oolony  of  lonMiii  and  Doriuis,  were  amed  like 
the  Greeks^ 

XCVI.  In  each  of  theM  Teasek  were  de- 
tacbnents  of  Medea,  Penkne,  and  Sacii.  The 
best  marinen  were  the  Phenickne,  and  of  the 
people  of  Pbenicia,  the  Sidonians.  The  sea 
and  hold  forces  of  all  these  nationa  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  their  own  officers. 
The  mention  of  their  particular  names,  as  it  is 
not  essential  to  my  purpose,  we  shall  omit.  It 
would  indeed  prove  an  uninteresting  labour,  as 
every  city  had  its  own  commander,  who  with, 
out  any  great  distinction  or  authority  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  mass  of  the  army.  Those 
who  had  the  principal  conduct  of  the  war,  I 
have  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  the  Persian 
officers  to  whom  the  command  of  each  nation 
was  assigned. 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
sea  forces  were,  AriMngnes,  son  of  Darius, 
Prexaspes,  son  of  Aspathines,  and  Megabyaus, 
son  of  Megabates,  together  with  Acheemenes, 
another  son  of  Darius :  of  these  Ariabignes, 
son  of  Darius,  by  a  daughter  of  Gobr^,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleets.—* 
The  Egyptians  were  commanded  by  Ach«s» 
menee,  brother  of  Xerxes,  both  on  die  lather 
and  mother's  side.  The  two  other  generals 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  vessels,  which  were  composed 
of  vessels  of  thirty  and  flfty  oars,  of  Gercuri,* 
and  of  long  transports  for  Uie  cavalry. 

XCVI  1 1.  After  the  generals,  the  more 
distinguished  officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  Si- 
donian  Tetramnestus,  son  of  Anysus ;  Martes 
of  Tyre,  son  of  Siromus ;  Nerbalus  the  Anu 
bian,  son  of  Agbalus ;  the  Ciiician  Syennesis, 
son  of  Oromedon ;  and  Cybemiscus  the  son  of 
Sicas.  To  these  may  be  added  Gortes,  son  of 
Chersis,  and  Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras,  both 
of  them  Cyprians,  with  the  three  Carian 
leaders,  Histisus,  son  of  Tymnis»  Pigres,  son 
of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  son  of  Can. 
daules. 

XCIX.  The  other  leaders  1  forbear  to  spe- 
cify,  it  not  appearing  necessary ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible  not  to  speak,  and  with  admiration,  of 
Artemisia,"  who,  though  a  female,  served  in 


1  C«frurtL>- lliese,  according  to  Fliny,  were  a  par. 
tlcnlar  kind  of  vessel,  invented  by  the  Cyprians. 

8  Artemuia.^There  were  two  of  this  name,  both 
natives,  and  queens  of  Caria,  from  which  drcumstance 
they  have  by  different  writers  been  frequently  con- 
founded. Fliny,  Hardouin,  and  Scaliger  have  been 
guilty  of  tills  error,  and  have  aacrlbedto  the  first  what 


(Ms  OrceiaB  ezpeditioiL  On  tbe  Aeadk  of  kr 
hvsband  she  enjoyed  the  st^remeaBllmi^,  far 
her  son  was  not  yet  grown  a^  asid  Ikt  grot 
spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  alenc  indfuced  her  o 
exert  herself  on  this  oooasioii.  Sbe  wm  tie 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  by  her  fisdier^  ade  of 
Uaiicaniaasus,  by  her  mother  of  Cretan  de- 
scent She  had  the  conduct  of  those  of  Hiii' 
carnassua,  Cos,  Nisyros^  and  Calydne.  She 
funished  five  ships,  which,  next  to  those  of  the 
Sidonians,  were  t^e  best  in  the  fleet.  She  ma 
also  distinguished  among  all  the  aSiea  fsr  tk 
salutary  counsels  which  she  gave  tlic  kia^^ 
The  people  I  have  recited  as  sulgect  to  Aan 
miaia,  were  I  bdieve  all  of  them  DoriaBs.  Tbe 
Halicamasaians  were  originally  of  TVsBene,  tbe 
rest  of  Epidaurus.  Such  were  tbe  nasDBEM 
forces* 

C.  Xerxes  having  ringed  and  numbered  bs 
armament,  was  desirous  to  take  a  annrey  ti 
them  all.  Mounted  in  bis  ear,  be  exaauael 
each  nation  in  their  tuni.  To  all  of  Ifaca  he 
proposed  certain  questions,  the  replies  to  vMA 
were  noted  down  by  his  secretarica.  In  tie 
manner  he  proceeded  from  first  to  last  tbreqgh 
all  the  ranks,'  both,  of  horse  and  foot.     When 

is  true  only  of  the  last— See  .Soyie,  vUde  Axumm 
Nothing  can  however  be  nM>re  dear  and  aatOtAOurtt 
tlian  that  tlie  Artemiela  who  aooonpani^d  Xexxn  vm 
the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  Tile  Artemisia  vhose  mm. 
mleum  In  honour  of  her  husbands  wumHurfkam  rm^vfi 
her  so  iUnatriooa,  was  the  daugktcr  of  HirBtmmTt.  ai 
lived  at  a  mudi  later  period.  The  dau^tcr  €£  lAf^ 
mis,  of  whom  it  is  our  bwuuess  to  speak,  was  eertmsij  i 
great  and  illustrfous  diararter.  Her  i 
oonspicnous,  Arom  the  excellent  advice  w 
Xerxes ;  and  her  valour  was  eminently  i 
above  tliat  of  all  the  men,  iu  the  battle  of  Sw^fHi  Set 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  speech  of  Xerxes  cm- 
cemlng  her»  which  has  been  imitated  by  Justin :  **  Axt»- 
miida  queen  of  Halicamassus,  who  joined  ber  f^vs 
with  Xerxes,  appeared  amongst  the  forwarAest  es». 
manders  in  tiie  hottest  engagements  ;  and  as  ea  ftr 
man's  side  there  \\w  an  efiemiuate  cowardioe,  ta  &• 
woman's  was  observed  a  masculine  courage." 

Slic  is  honourably  mentioned  by  a  variety  of  wnte»t 
but  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  paseisiL  9s 
was  violently  in  love  with  a  native  of  AbydM^aasaei 
Dardanus ;  to  rid  herself  of  wliich  she  took  the  eels- 
brated  lover's  leap  from  tbe  promontary  of  Laca%  mi 
perished.— r. 

3  Through  ail  tAefxtnks.y-'The^^XMXSitiaKk  of  Xean 
in  his  car  through  the  ranks  of  his  anay  ia  a<4  ^ 
scril>ed  by  Glover  in  his  Leonidas,  and  aeeou  to  a 
fine  sulQect  for  an  historical  painting. 

Tba  nMnuuh  viH'd,  and  mtdAudy  b*h«ud 

HU  tninpliBK  banv— Uiffh  an  tUvar  vbMto 

Tha  U'nr  car  vith  axurc  npphlxc*  (bona, 

Ccenilran  beryls,  atid  the  Jaqiar  gram, 

Tlia  emerald,  tha  nhft  pfnmUm  Maih. 

Tba  flambw  tapu,  with  Ittjialdw  baw 

The  pearl»  th'  empuniM  awiathyal,  Md  aB 
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this  was  done,  the  fleet  also  was  pushed  off 
from  land,  whilst  the  monarch,  exchanging  his 
chariot  for  a  Sidonian  vessel,  on  the  deck  of 
Mrhich  he  sat,  beneath  a  golden  canopy,  passed 
slowly  the  heads  of  the  ships,  proposing  in  like 
manner  questions  to  each,  and  noting  down  the 
axiswers.  The  commanders  had  severally 
moored  their  vessels  at  about  four  plethra  from 
shore,  in  one  uniform  line,  with  their  stems 
out  to  sea,  and  their  crews  under  arms,  as  if 
prepared  for  battle.  Xerxes  \ie^ed  them, 
passing  betwixt  their  prows  and  the  shore, 

CL  When  he  had  iinished  his  survey,  he 
^vent  on  shore ;  and  sending  for  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  who  accompanied  him  in 
this  expedition  against  Greece,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  **  From  you,  Demaiatus,  who 
are  a  Greek,  and  as  I  understand  from  your- 
self and  others,  of  no  mean  or  contemptible 
city,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information ; 
do  you  think  that  the  Greeks  will  presume  to 
make  any  resistance  against  me  ?  For  my  own 
part,  not  to  mention  their  want  of  unanimity, 
I  cannot  think  that  all  the  Greeks,  joined  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  my  power :  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject  ?"  **  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  in 
reply,  "  shall  I  say  what  is  true,  or  only  what  is 
agreeable  ?'**      Xerxes    commanded   him    to 


Th«  vufam*  KMUi  which  ladlat  mtaiM  aSbid, 
To  daA  Iht  pomp  of  kliiftt.    In  bunilib'd  lolil 
A  Kslptend  coglw  fron  behind  ihfimfd 
Hliatatalj  BBck,  uid  oner  dM  reyai  haad 
Oatitmeh'd  bto  danliait  viop- 
Which  on  Om  fam'd  NtaMB  ptal 
In  vtntiy  ModU,  dxvw  the 

.     —    —    -^    Atthetignalbomd 
Th'ottoBtJ«eitaoda,aMehaxloCfll«;  bofahtd 
TondMoand  honiawn  In  thnndcr  owMp  tho  flehU- 
He  BOW  dnwt  algh.    Th'  InnnnMnblo  hott 
Roll  back  by  natlani  and  admit  Uicir  lotd 
Witfi  aU  U*  Mttnpa.    At  from  csTMal  doBioi. 
BoUt  vndaraoalh  an  arch  of  pandait  taaa. 
When  that  »tcni  power  whoee  tvldant  ralm  Iha  floods, 
Wbh  eaoh  cwnlean  deity*  a«Mnds 
ThRMiM  in  hU  poailj  ehailol.~ali  the  deep 
OiTidae  ttt  boMn  to  th'  cmeixlaff  god. 
So  Xaaa*  rode  botween  tha  Allan  warld, 
Ob  either  tide  receding.  LentUat. 

4  Or  onfy  what  is  agreeabte.y—T!hiB  natorany  brings 
to  mind  the  old  proverb  In  the  Andria  of  Terence : 


VHildi  expnadaa  Cicero,  in  hit  treatiae  de 
reprobates  with  proper  dignity. 

See  also  some  lines,  qnoted  in  Athennos,  from  Aga- 
tho^theBBgUshofwhlchis,  If  Ispeak  the  tmth  IshaU 
not  pleise  yoo :  If  I  please  yon  1  shall  not  speak  the 
truth. 

If,  as  appears  from  Xenophon  in  parUcolar,  and  from 
Ywions  other  writers,  that  to  speak  the  truth  constituted 
an  Indispensable  part  of  Persian  education,  these  words 
of  Demaratus  must  hare  appeared  an  insolt  to  Xerxes, 


speak  the  truth,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be 
as  agreeable  to  him  as  ever. 

CIL  **  Since,**  answered  Demaratus,  <*  you 
command  me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  deliver  myself  in  such  a  numner  that  no 
one  hereafter,  speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  con- 
victed of  fiilsebood.  Greece  has  ever  been  the 
child  of  poverty ;  for  its  virtue  it  is  indebted  to 
the  severe  wisdom  and  discipline,*  by  which  it 
has  tempered  its  poverty,  and  repelled  its  op- 
pressors. To  this  praise  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
are  entitled ;  but  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  La. 
cedsmonians  only.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  your  propositions,  which  threaten  Greece 
with  servitude,  will  be  rejected,  and  if  all  the 
other  Greeks  side  with  you  against  them,  the 
Lacedaemonians  will  engage  you  in  battle. 
Make  no  inquiries  as  to  their  number,  for  if 
they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men,  or  even 
fewer,  they  will  fight  you.*** 

CIIL  «  What,  Demaratus,'*  answered  Xer- 
xes, smiling,  « think  you  that  a  thousand  men 
will  engage  so  vast  a  host?  Tell  me,  you  who, 
as  you  say,  have  been  their  prince  ?  would  you 
now  willingly  engage  with  ten  opponents  ?  If 
your  oountrymen  be  what  you  describe  them, 
according  to  your  own  principles  you,  who  are 
their  prince,  should  be  equal  to  two  of  them. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  them  be  aUe  to  contend 
with  ten  of  my  soldiers,  you  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  contend  with  twenty :  such  ought  to 


not  to  be  justified  by  any  affected  humility,  or  any  real 
diffisrence  of  rank.  "What  Homer  thought  on  this  sub- 
Jeet  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  n^le  lines  wbidi  he 
puis  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles : 

Who  dans  think  one  thing  and  another  tail, 
Mj  Mol  detoMs  him  at  the  gatei  orhall.-.r. 
5  WUdom  and  ducipttne.'y-The  character  which  Do. 
maratus  here  gives  of  the  Greeks,  eovreeponds  withtliat 
assigned  to  the  Romans  in  the  Cato  of  Addison : 
A  Roman  moI  is  bent  on  hii^ier  vlawii 
To  dTlllxe  the  nide  unpollsh'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  rmintait  oTlawir 
To  maba  man  mild  and  todable  to  mani 
To  ealUTale  the  wild  llcentleas  MvaRv 
With  wisdom,  dlsolpUne,  and  tibeiral  ana, 
Th'embeUlehmeniaoriiJb.    Viitnee  llba  these 


6  wm  JI§iU  9ou,y^ln  dose  imitation  of  the  passage 
befera  us,  tha  author  of  Leonidas  makes  Xerxes  thus 
address  Demaratus : 


If  yondei  Uiadans  will  oppeee  their  mardi. 
To  hUn  theallet  Deem  not,  miffhty  lord, 
I  wUl  deoalTe  thj  f oodness  bj  a  tale^ 
To  give  them  tfiotj  who  degraded  mine) 
Nor  be  the  king  offended  while  I  nae 
The  voice  of  tmth— Uw  Spartans  never  flj. 
ConlaBaptoeas  smiled  die 
WUl  tSeu.  in  LaccdanKM  one 
ISncouniar  twanty  Penikns? 
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bethetettofjourMsertion*.  Batifyourooiin- 
tiymen  really  resemble  in  form  and  aize  you, 
and  such  other  Greeks  as  appear  in  my  pre- 
sence, it  should  seem  that  what  you  say  is  die 
tated  by  pride  and  insolence ;  for  how  can  it  be 
shown  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  even 
fifty  thousand  men,  dl  equally  free,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  an  inditidrnd,  could  oppose  so 
great  an  army?  Onuiting  them  to  have  &▼• 
thousand  men,  we  have  still  a  majority  of  a 
thousand  to  one ;  they  who  like  us  are  under  die 
command  of  one  person,  from  the  fear  of  their 
leader,  and  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  lash,  are  animated  with  a  spirit  contrary  to 
dieir  nature,  and  are  made  to  attack  a  number 
greater  than  their  own ;  but  they  who  are  uiged 
by  no  constraint  will  not  do  this.  If  diese 
Greeks  were  even  equal  to  us  in  number,  I 
cannot  think  they  would  dare  to  encouiiter 
Persians.  The  virtue  to  which  you  allude  is 
to  be  found  among  ourselves,  though  the  ex- 
amples are  certainly  not  numerous :  there  are 
among  my  Persian  guards  men  who  will 
singly  contend  with  three  Greeks.'  The  pre- 
posterous language  which  you  use  can  only, 
therefore,  proceed  from  your  ignorance." 

CIV.  •*  I  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first," 
returned  DemaratU8,«  that  by  speaking  truth 
I  should  offend  you.  I  was  induced  to 
give  you  this  representation  of  the  Spartans, 
firom  your  urging  me  to  speak  without  re- 
serve. You  may  judge.  Sir,  what  my  at- 
tachment must  be  to  those  who,  not  coo. 
tent  with  depriving  me  of  my  paternal  dig. 
nities,  drove  me  ignominiously  into  exile. 
Your  father  received,  protected,  and  supported 
me ;'  no  prudent  man  will  treat  with  ingrati- 
tude the  kindness  of  his  bene£Eu:tor.  I  wiU 
never  presume  to  engage  in  fight  with  ten  men, 
nor  even  widi  two,  nor  indeed  willingly  vrith 
one ;  but  if  necessity  demanded,  or  danger  pro- 


1  WiA  three  areOu.y-TbiaytjinheaatoiXaneBvnt 
in  the  end  punialMd  by  Polyduiaa.  Dariiu,  mitarsl  aon 
of  Artaxerxct,  and  who  by  th«  fliTotir  of  the  Peniana 
sttooMdedto  the  thnne,  had  heard  of  hia  ranarkable 
axplaita ;  faaviiw  by  pfomiaea  aUund  him  to  San,  FMyL 
damaa  cfaalleoged  three  of  thoae  whom  the  FeraImM  call 
the  immortal,  enooontered  them  all  at  once,  and  alew 
them..-JLaraAer. 

2  Protected  and  npperted  flML>.T1iat  prince  gave 
him  the  towne  of  l^ei^gamuB,  Teathrania,  and  Haliaar- 
nla,  which  Boryathenee  and  FTodea,  deaoendanta  of 
Demaratos,  eqjoyed  in  the  i»th  Olympiad,  who  Joined 
themselrea  to  TUmbron  the  LMsednymlmi  general, 
when  lie  poaMd  into  Aala  Mnor  to  make  war  on  Fbr. 
•hk— *£«resfttfr. 


voked  me^  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  with  ■? 
one  of  Uioae  who  Aey  say  is  a  maftdi  for  ifene 
Gredn.  The  LaoedaemoiiittiB,  iHbea  Cbr 
engage  in  single  combat,  are  eertaiidy  not  is- 
ferior  to  other  men,  but  in  a  body  tfey  m 
not  to  be  equalled.  AldKMigli  tine,  they  an 
not  so  without  some  reserve ;  tJie  law  is  thdr 
superior,"  of  which  they  attaod  in  |;reBter  wn 
than  yoursuligectsdoofyoQ:  tfaey  aie  obefan 
to  what  it  commands,*  and  it  conunasidi  tkm 
always  not  to  fiy  from  the  fidd  of  battle,  vist. 
ever  may  be  the  number  of  tiieir  adfwiH. 
It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  tbor  naks,  to  cob- 
quer,  or  to  die.*  If  what  I  say  seem  to  jm 
absurd,  I  am  willing  in  future  to  be  sikat,  1 
have  spoken  what  I  think,  becanse  the  ka^ 
commanded  me,  to  whom  may  all  he  deaa 
be  BocompUshed.*' 

GV.  Xences  smiled  at  these  words  of  De- 
maratus,  vrhom  he  dismissed   wtthotit  ai^ 

S  neitmeietKeiretiperwr^y^T 
tD  liberty,  gttm  tUa  Jnrt  and  i 


■  Spmd  en  Boroia^  bmk, 

AmU  acted*  ofMlUtaliw  Uttt, 
in*  paltaBt  Siwru  «tMd.  cht  HlM^  hn 
And  man-«abdBli«  city,  whlth  m  «h^ 
or  patai  eoiild  eMiqMr,  aor  af  ptMMo*  c 
Lc>cwgw  IhM*  bttllt,  M  tlie  adid  bM» 
or  equal  Uft^  ID  w«U  a  tampRM  rtala, 
Wlwra  ad^d  Mdii  gewtmi 
Each  power  M  cbcckiai 
Tbal  Sim  far  afM  and 
Tha  Art  orOiwca,  wlthoat  on* 
Om  riiodr  oTteliaa  or  ofpai^  i^a : 
Por,  dnte'd  tb*  qitlBfi  of  vaakli,  ooRi^Ma 
Lojwithot'dotChorQaC.    "^^  i  ln|pj  III 


Lovad  a*!  dM  MS,  y«(  Uica  dM  calm  a 
or  wladom.  vtotB*»  ptdloaapliiie  aa^ 
or  naaidj  Mwc,  aad  «f  t  in  iki^il  p 


The  pabHo  aad  ih*  prtvaia  ipav  H 
Tha  dilldm  of  tfaoMuitaft  p 
ADd  at  !■  talda  ad :  far  that  thcj  • 
Fte  that  thoy  Uvad  aattoai  and  eiM  i 


Dr  Johnaon  says  truly  of  this  poem,  that  aaa 
Tliomson's  worla  have  been  so  littie  i^ni4ed  ;  1 1 
nerertlieless,  Tentnre  to  inomiae  whoever  haa  aat 
used  it,  that  it  wiU  very  weU  pay  hia  atteBd«a.~r. 

4  What  Ucomma>uU.y^'*  Vim  ^nlMoeAmKmaak 
says  Plato,  *'  the  law  is  the  king  and  maater :  eoA 
are  not  the  tyrants  of  the  laws,"  "Tlie  Deity," 
he,  in  another  place,  "is  the  lawoT  wtae  and  bmA 
men ;  pleasure  that  of  asen  wlw  an 
penrte.**— Zordher. 

5  Coihgner  or  to  He."}— 


Thatfl 

ThalraTHtBr 

TotI 

To  AaUti  tiambUnc  oBllllam,  to  the  law, 

WhoMtacRd foleo cqjeim  Ihon  to c 

UamimbiiV  kMb  ta  wttfaUh  «  fa  d 
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dlly  from  Imb  pieieMe.  After  the  above 
DferoQee,  be  removed  from  Dariaciu  the 
vemorwbo  bed  been  pleeed  there  by  Daaiis* 
d  promoted  in  hia  room  MMcemia,  eon  oi 
egadoetU,  He  then  pesaed  through  Thrace 
ith  hia  army,  towaids  Greeee^ 
C VI.  To  tMa  Maecamia,  aa  to  the  bnmat 
*  all  the  gareiDora  appointed  either  by  him- 
If  or  by  Dariua,  Xnxea  aent  preeents  every 
lar,  and  Artuuenea,  son  of  Xerxee,  contiBued 

do  the  aame  to  hia  deseendaato.  Before 
is  expedition  against  Gtreece,  there  had  con. 
antly  been  governors  both  in  Thrace  and  the 
Lellespont,  a]l  of  whom,  except  Maacamu,  the 
rreeks  afterwarda  expelled:  he  alone  retained 
kiiiscoB  in  his  subjection,  in  defiance  of  the 
any  and  repeated  exertiona  made  to  remove 
lis.  It  waa  in  remembrance  of  these  aer- 
oes,  that  he  and  all  hia  descendants  received 
resents  from  the  kings  of  Persia. 

CVIL  The  only  one  of  aU  thoae  expelled 
y  the  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
r  Xerxes,  was  Boges,*  the  governor  of  Elon; 
lis  man  he  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  es- 
)em,  and  aU  his  descendants  were  honourably 
igaided  in  P^sia.  Boges  was  not  undeserv- 
ig  his  great  reputation  :  when  he  was  besieged 
y  the  Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon* 
on  of  Miltiadesy  he  might,  if  he  had  thought 
roper,  have  retired  into  Asia ;  thia  he  re~ 
used,  and  defended  himself  to  the  last  extrem- 
iy,  from  apprehensions  that  the  king  might 
scribe  his  conduct  to  fear.  When  no  pro- 
isions  were  left,  he  caused  a  large  pile  to  be 
aiaed ;  he  then  slew  his  children,  his  wife,  his 
oncubines,  and  all  hia  family,  and  threw  them 
Qto  the  fire;  he  next  cast  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  place  from  the  walls  into  the 
)trymon ;  li^tly,  be  leaped  himself  into  the 
lames.  This  man  is,  therefore,  very  deserved- 
y  extolled  by  the  Persians. 

CVIIL  Xerxes,  in  his  progress  frook  Do* 
iacus  to  Greece,  compelled  all  the  peopke 
umong  whom  he  came  to  join  his  army.  All 
iiis  tract  of  country,  as  far  as  Thessaly,  as 
L  have  before  remarked,  had  been  made  tribo. 
auy  to  the  king,  first  by  Megabyzus,  and  con- 
dusivelyby  Mardonius.  Leaving  Doriscus^ 
he  first  passed  beyond  the  Samothradan  forts. 


e  Jl0f<r.>-<'nili  proper  name  to  hj  PKUanias  writ- 
ben  Boes.  The  expedition  of  dmon  fa  mentioned  by 
niocydldeB,  .XMhines,  and  ofhers.— Thto  Cimon  wm  the 
grwadsoa  of  the  dmon  spoken  of  In  Ury,  book  tL  diap. 
M.9D. 


the  bst  of  vrfaicb,  towards  the  west,  is  called 
Mesambiia;  contiguoua  to  this  is  Stxyvaep  a 
Thasian  town.  The  river  Lasaus  waters 
both  these  towns,  the  streams  of  which,  on  the 
present  ooeasion,  were  insulBcient  for  the  army. 
This  district  was  once  called  Galake,  now 
Biiantica,  and  properiy  belonged  to  the  Ci 
conians. 

CIX.  Xerxea  having  passed  the  exhausted 
bed  of  the  Lissus,  cmitinued  hia  march  bejond 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Maronea,  DicsBa,  and 
Abdera;^  he  passed  also  the  following  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  towns ;  the  Ismaris,  be- 
twixt Maronea  and  Stryme,  the  Bistonis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dtcaaa.  which  is  filled  by  the 
two  streams  of  the  Trauus  and  Compaatua. 
Near  Abdera  is  no  lake  of  importance ;  but  the 
king  passed  near  the  Nestus,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean.  He  proceeded  onwarda 
through  the  more  midland  cities,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  lake  almost  of  thirty  stndia  in  cir- 
cumference,, fiill  of  fish,  but  remarkably  salt ; 
the  waters  of  this  proved  only  sufficient  for  the 
beasts  of  burden.  The  name  of  the  city  is 
Pistirus.  These  Grecian  and  maritime  cities 
were  to  the  left  of  Xerxea  aa  he  passed  them. 

OX.  The  natimia  of  Thrace,  through  which 
he  marched,  are  these :  the  Posti,  Ciconiana, 
Bistones,  Sapsei,  Dersflsi,  Edonians,  and  the 
Satrse.  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
followed  by  sea :  those  inland,  which  I  have 
already  specified,  were,  except  the  Satree,  com- 
pelled to  accompany*  the  army  by  land. 

CXI.  The  Satrn,  as  frr  as  I  know,  never 
were  subdued;  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thracians, 
have  continued  to  my  memory,  an  independent 
nation.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  valour. 
They  inhabit  lofty  mountains  covered  with 

7  Abdera.ySee  note  to  chapter  108  of  book  the  lint; 
I  there  obeerred  that  Abdera  produced  many  illaatrious 
charactera,  yet  it  fa  thoa  stigmatiied  by  Jarenal  in  Ua 
tenth  Satire.  SpeaUngof  Demociitn8,he8ayB,hewaaoae 


SuaniM  poMt  TlRM«t  magna  csempla  dataroa 
nmmmmtmpatrta,  oraaoqaa  iub  aera  naael. 

Which  llnea  are  thna  traaalated  by  Dryden,  rather  too 
diSaaely. 

Laam  fkom  ao  gnat  a  trft,  a  land  of  bags 

WUh  diwlwi  teieaJ,  a  Jhafan  Sit  wMh  fega. 

May  ftm  a  iptail  St  to  away  dM  aWM^ 

Aakl  nakt  ta«  naiatt'rtiw  ■Mowaha  fm  iliatv  bM^r. 
8  CoaipeflM  to  aeeotupattjf.y^Tluu  we  find  wace 
theaanatknaeorapelled  to  acrre  oader  Cyraa,  who  wcva 
betwixt  him  and  Croana,  not  aa  aaaedale^  hot  aa  pii- 
aooera  of  war.  Many  of  tiiem  were  rednoad  trom.  hih>g 
hoffaemen  to  aerre  on  foot,  and  in  a  way,  aaya^Xawi* 
phoD,  which  Cyms  aceoonted  aa  io  the  Ughaat  dagfM 
aerrile,  aa  attngera.— r. 
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mow,  but  abotoding  in  all  kinds  of  trees:  upon 
th^  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills,  they 
have  an  oiacte  of  Bacchus^  The  interpreters 
of  these  divine  oradea  are  the  Bessi:^  a 
priestess  makes  the  responses,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  with  the  same  ambiguity. 

CXII.  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and 
passed  by  two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Pha- 
gra,  the  other  Peigamos ;  to  his  right  he  left 
the  ipountain  Pangseus,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent and  height,  and  has  mines  both  of  gold 
and  silver;  these  are  worked  by  the  Pierians 
and  Odomanti,  and  particularly  by  the  Satne. 

OXIIL  Beyond  Pangseus,  to  the  north,  are 
the  Pseonians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Pseoptes. 
Xerxes  passed  all  these,  keeping  a  westward 
direction,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  city  of  £lIon :  Boges,  the  governor  of 
this  last  place,  whom  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, was  then  living.  The  country  round  Pan. 
gaeus,  is  called  Phillis,  it  extends  to  the  west  as 
fur  as  the  Angitis,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Strymon ;  to  the  south  it  continues  till  it 
meets  the  Strymon.  To  this  river  the  magi 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses.' 

CXJV.  After  performing  these  and  many 
other  religious  rites  to  the  Strymon,  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Edonian  district  of  the  Nine 
Ways,  to  where  they  found  bridges  thrown  over 
the  Strymon :  when  they  heard  that  this  place 
was  named  the  Nine  Ways,  they  buried  there 


1  &«fk]— Orid  make*  mentloii  of  these  Bead  in  no 
Tory  flattering  terma : 

Vi  we  qaam  mlwnim  ett  inter  B«Mwqm  Geuuqiier~r. 


2  Sacrifice  of  white  hone$.'}—Tba  partacolar 
in  wldcli  tbey  performed  tliese  sacrifloee,  Stnbo  thna 
deiaibee: 

V/lien  tlie  Perdans  oome  to  a  lake,  a  rirer,  or  a  foun^ 
tain,  tliey  sink  apit,  and  kill  tlie  victim,  taking  partica. 
lar  care  that  the  pure  water  in  tlie  vicinity  is  not 
stained  with  blood,  wliich  wonld  contaminate  it  They 
then  place  the  flesh  of  the  Tldim  upon  branches  of  myr. 
tie  or  lanrel,  and  bom  it  with  small  sticks :  during  this 
they  channt  hymns,  and  oflbr  libations  of  611  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  they  poar  not  into  the  fire,  but 
upon  the  ground.— llieir  hymns  are  rery  long,  and 
whilst  they  are  singing  them  they  hold  in  their  hands  a 
bundle  of  short  pieces  of  briar. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  particulars : 
'  When  the  Peraiaas  sacrifloed  they  wore  garlands, 
which  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  third  book  of  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophoa  Iliey 
aometimea  burnt  all,  and  aometimes  only  part  of  the  vie 
tim,  feaating  on  the  remainder.  In  the  10th  chapter  of 
Levitlcna,  the  fiogUah  reader  may  find  a  general  simiii. 
tade  to  the  Peraian  mode  of  sacrifloe,  and  indeed  to  that 
of  all  the  Oriental  nations.  See  also  on  this  aulOect  the 
■eoond  Diaaertation  (tf  Hutdiinaon,  prefixed  to  hia  Cy- 
ropsfdia,  and  2  Sam.  L  13,  et  aeq.— 7. 


alive^nine  youths  and  as  many  vii|j;iiis,  nadfa 
of  the  country.  This  custom  of  burying  a&ce 
is  common  in  Persia;  and  I  bsve  been  usfiiB. 
ed  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xenes,  vks 
she  was  of  an  advanced  age»  comm—ded  fts- 
teen  Persian  children  of  iUostrioiis  both  to  be 
interred  alive  in  honour  of  tbat  deity,  who,  ai 
they  suppose,  exists  under  the  eaitli. 

CXV.  Marching  still  forwards,  tbej  left  OB 
the  shore,  to  the  west,  a  Grredan  city  caikd 
Argilus;  this,  as  well  asthe  GotrntxybeyoadiL 
is  called  Bisaitia ;  leaving  then  to  the  kft  the 
gulph,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  N^CnaCt 
they  crossed  the  plain  called  Sleam,  and  pas- 
ing  the  Greek  dty  of  StBgini8»  came  to  Aes- 
thos.  The  people  of  all  these  places^  of  mnat 
PangKus,  together  with  those  whom  we  ham 
enumerated,  they  carried  al<Mig  with  them:  ^ 
who  dwelt  on  the  coast  went  by  aea  ;  they  vhs 
lived  distant  from  the  sea  went  by  land.  The 
line  of  country  through  which  Xerxes  led  & 
anny,  is  to  the  present  day  held  in  such  extrene 
veneration  by.  the  Thiadansy  that  they  mem 
disturb  or  cultivate  it 

CXYL  On  his  arrival  at  Acanthos,  the 
Persian  monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  people,  and  presented  taA 
with  a  Median  vest  :*  he  was  prompted  to 
this  conduct  by  the  particular  zeal  which  ther 
discovered  towards  the  war,  and  from  tfaeirhsr. 
ing  completed  the  work  of  the  canaL 

CXVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  still  contnisedtt 
Acanthos,  Artachsees,  who  had  supenntetade^ 
the  works  of  the  canals,  died :  he  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Achaemenids,  in  great  favonr  vtdb 
the  king,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  Persians :  ^ 
wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  royal  cidsts,* 
and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  streagtk 
of  voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  at  hs 
loss,  and  buried  him  with  great  magnificeaee, 
the  whole  army  being  employed  in  erectiag  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  -  The  AcaothisBS, 
in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  invoke  him  b? 
name,  and  pay  him  the  honours  of  a  hero. 
Xerxes  always  considered  the  death  of  Aits, 
chaees  as  a  great  calamity. 

CXVIII.  Those  Greeks  who  eDtcrtained 
the  Persian  army,  and  provided  a  bBnq[uet  ks 


3  Median  r^t} — Thiswaalnrentedby  E 
wife  of  Ninua ;  it  waa  so  rer^  graoefol*  tint  the  Ikdei 
adopted  it,  after  they  had  conquered  Aaia  j  the  FeniBa 
followed  tlieir  example.— Xorcfttfr. 

4  Five  royal  euM^f.}— Supposing  our  author  t»  Bcaa 
here  the  Babylonian  meaaure,  thia,  aooordiiur  to  the  ca». 
putafeion  of  d'AnviUe,  would  be  aeren  feet  c%ht  iiirhii 
lii|3[fa.— I^rcA«r. 
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the  king,  were  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  On  acu 
count  of  their  cities  distributed  along  the  con- 
tinent,  the  Thasians  also  feasted  Xerxes  and 
his  forces ;  Antipater,  the  son  of  Orgis,  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  was  selected  by  his  country. 
men  to  preside  on  the  occasion  ;  by  his  account 
it  appeared  that  foiur  hundred  talents  of  silver 
were  expended  for  this  purpose. 

CXIX.  No  less  expense  derolved  upon  the 
other  dties,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts  deli- 
vered in  by  the  different  magistrates.  As  a 
lt>ng  previous  notice  was  given,  preparations 
were  made  with  suitable  industry  and  magnifi- 
cence. As  soon  as  the  royal  will  was  made 
krxywn  by  the  heralds,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fseveral  cities  divided  the  com  which  they  pos- 
s<!ssed,  and  employed  many  months  in  reducing 
it  to  meal  and  flour.  Some  there  were,  who 
purchased  at  a  great  price  the  finest  cattle  they 
could  procure,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them : 
others,  with  the  same  view  of  entertaining  the 
army,  provided  birds  both  of  the  hmd  and  the 
water,  which  they  preserved  in  cages  and  in 
ponds.  Many  employed  themselves  in  making 
cups  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  with  other 
utensils  of  the  table  ;  these  last-mentioned  ar- 
deles  were  intended  only  for  the  king  himself, 
and  his  more  immediate  attendants  ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  army  in  general,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  provision.  On 
the  approach  of  the  main  body,  a  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence 
of  the  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed in  the  open  air.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  feast  to  its  conclusion,  the  fatigue  of 
those  who  provided  it  is  hardly  to  be  expressed. 
The  guests,  after  satisfying  their  appetite,  pass- 
ed the  night  on  the  place  ;  the  next  morning, 
after  tearing  up  the  pavilion,  and  plundering  its 
contents,  they  departed,  without  leaving  any 
thing  behind  them. 

C  X  X.  Upon  this  occasion  the  witty  remark 
of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  He  advised  the  Abderites 
of  both  sexes  to  go  in  procession  to  their  tem- 
ples, and  there  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants; 
entreat  the  gods  to  continue  in  future  to  avert 
from  them  the  half  of  their  calamities.  With 
respect  to  the  past,  he  thought  their  gratitude 
was  doe  to  heaven,  because  Xerxes  did  not 
take  two  repasts  in  a  day.  If  the  Abderites, 
he  observed,  had  been  required  to  furnish  a 
dinner  as  well  as  a  supper,  they  must  either 
have  prevented  the  visit  of  the  king  by  flight, 


or  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  human 


CXXJ.  These  people,  severe  as  was  the 
burden,  fulfilled  what  had  been  enjoined  them. 
From  Acanthos,  Xerxes  dismissed  the  com- 
manders of  his  fleet,  requiring  them  to  wait  his 
orders  at  Therma.  Therma  is  situated  near 
the  Thermsan  gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
He  had  been  taught  to  suppose  this  the  most 
convenient  road ;  by  the  command  of  Xerxes, 
the  army  had  marched  from  Doriscus  to  Acan- 
thos in  three  separate  bodies  :  one  went  by  the 
sea-ooast,  moving  with  the  fleet*  and  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes ;  a  second 
proceeded  through  the  midst  of  the  continent, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tritantaechmes  and  Oer- 
gis  ;  betwixt  these  went  the  third  detachment 
vinth  whom  was  Xerxes  himself,  and  who  were 
led  by  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus. 

CXXII.  As  soon  as  the  royal  mandate  was 
is8ued,the  navy  entered  the  canal  which  had  been 
sunk  at  mount  Athos,  and  which  was  continued 
to  the  gulf,  contiguous  to  which  are  the  cities 
of  Assa,  Pidorus,  Singus,  and  Saiga.  Taking 
on  board  a  supply  of  troops  from  these  pUoes, 
the  fleet  advanced  towards  the  Thermsan  gulf, 
and  doubling  the  Toronean  promontory  of 
Ampelos,  passed  by  the  following  Grecian 
towns,  firom  which  also  they  took  reinforcement 
of  vessels  and  of  men — Torona,  Galepsas^ 
Sermyla,  Mecybema,  and  Olynthus.  All  the 
above  district  is  now  named  Sithonia. 

CXXIIL  From  the  promontory  of  Am. 
pelos,  they  proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the 
Canastrean  cape,  the  point,  which,  of  all  the 
district  of  Pallene,  projects  farthest  into  the 
sea ;  here  they  took  with  them  other  supplies 
of  men  and  ships,  from  Potidaea,  Aphytus, 
Neapolis,  ^ga>  Therambus,  Sdone,  Menda, 
and  Sana.  These  cities  are  situated  in  the 
region  now  called  Pallene  ;  known  formerly  by 
the  name  Phlegra.  Coasting  onwards  to  the 
station  appointed,  they  supplied  themselves 
with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pallene,  and  the  ThermiBan  gulf.  The  names 
of  these,  situate  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Cnossean  region,  are  Lipaxus,  Combrea,  Lissn, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  ^nea.  From 
this  last  place,  beyond  which  I  shall  forbear  to 
specify  the  names  of  dti^,  the  fleet  went  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Thermoean  gulf,  and 
the  coast  of  Mygdonia ;  it  ultimately  arrived  at 
Therma,  the  place  appointed,  as  dso  at  Sin- 
dus  and  Cbalestra,  on  the  river  Axius,  whidi 
separates    Mygdonia    from    Bottisis.    In    a 
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nurow  neck  of  this  r^on,  Ifisding  to  tbe  sea, 
are  found  the  ddet  of  Ichna  and  Pella. 

CXXIV.  The  naral  forces  stationed  them- 
selves  near  the  river  Axius,  the  town  of  Ther- 
ma,  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities,  where 
they  waited  for  the  king.  Directing  his  march 
this  way,  Xerxes,  with  all  his  forces*  left  Acan- 
thos,  and  proceeded  over  the  continent  through 
Psonia  and  Crestonia,  near  the  river  Chidoms^ 
whicby.takii^  its  rise  inCreatonia»  flows  through 
Mygdonia,  and  empties  itself  into  a  marsh 
which  is  idwve  the  river  Axius, 

CXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the 
camels,  which  carried  the  provisions,  were  at- 
tacked by  lions :  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
they  left  their  accustomed  abode,  and  without 
molesting  man  or  beast»  fell  upon  the  camels 
only.'  That  the  lions  should  attack  the  camels 
alone,  animals  they  had  never  before  devoured, 

I  Tfte  eameli  on^.3— '*  Herodotas,'*  says  Belluiger, 
hi  SBoee  upon tlils  passage,  *'  was  no  grnt  naturalist 
na  AnUsM,  and  aU  ttiose  who  inhabit  the  ooontriM 
where  aro,Uons  and  camels,  yery  well  know  that  the 
lion  lores  the  flesh  of  the  cameL**— Sm  JEUan,  Historg 
•fAnimalM,  book  xtU.  chap.  30. 

HWvdotvs,  Hmuifebeeonfeseed,  waa  not  remsricahly 
waUTsnedinnataral  hiatory}  bat  if  he  had,  it  moit 
always  hare  appeared  surprlslaff  to  him,  that  lions,  who 
had  nsTer  before  seen  camels,  or  tasted  thidr  flesh,  should 
attack  them  in  preference  to  other  beasts  of  borden. 
TlMtin  Aiahiaihma  shonU  prefer  a  camel  to  a  hone, 
nay  seem  natoral  anoogfa ;  they  know  by  experience 
the  flash  of  these  two  animals,  and  that  of  the  camels  Is 
doubtless  more  to  their  taste :  bat  what  cdald  hare  given 
them  this  knowledga  in  Maeedonlar  I  oonfeBB  that  this 
would  hare  appeared  no  lesa  marretloas  to  me  than  to 
Herodotas.— XorcAer.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  lion,  many,  prepoeteroas  errors 
andeatiy  preraUed,  wMch  modem  improyemanta  and 
rsanarohas  in  natural  Ualory,  have  corrected  and  im. 
proved  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  here  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus must  ever  appear  marvellons.  It  seems  in  the  first 
place,  fliat  the  region  cf  Europe  in  which  he  has  fixed 
these  lions  is  too  cold  for  prododng  those  antoials»  and 
•eoording  to  every  testimony  it  was  then  colder  than  at 
present 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  lion,  however  urged  by 
hanger,  does  not  attack  its  prey  boldly  and  in  an  open 
manner,  bat  insldioiMiy :  as  the  camels  were  tlierefore  oer. 
tainly  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  amultitude^t  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  well  be  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  lions.  In  the  next  place  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  lions  should  be  aUufed  to  the  camels  by  their 
smell,  for  it  is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  the  lion 
has  by  no  means  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  With  re. 
spect  to  the  taste  of  the  Hon,  it  is  said  that  having  once 
iMted  human  blood  it  prefers  it  to  another  food.  Of  the 
tigor,  which  is  only  a  diflbrent  species  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  lion,  both  being  felce,  it  is  said,  but  I  know  not 
from  wliat  accuracy  of  experiment  or  observation,  that 
It  prefers  flie  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of  an  European, 
the  European  to  the  American )  but  the  assertion  may 
ba  reasonably  disputed.— r. 


or  even  seen,  is  a  fivt  wliicb  1 1 
prise,  and  am  totally  unable  to  i 

CXXVL  These  place*  aboaiid  with  Iks 
and  wild  bolls,  the  lai^ge  honis  of  «iw^  m 
carried  to  Greece.  On  the  one  aide  die  Kb- 
tus,  which  flows  throu^  Abdcf%  and  oe  tb 
other  the  Achelous»  paaaing  tihiaoiih  Aaam- 
nia,  are  the  limits  beyond  wliklft  no  Uoai « 
found.'  In  the  intennediate  TtgioB  bscant 
these  two  places  lions  ampEodaced ;  faataaaae 
has  ever  seen  them  in  Europe^  bejead  tki 
Nestus  to  the  east,  oc  beyond  the  Ariwkwite 
the  wesL 

CXXVIL  On  his  aziirri  at  'Dasm, 
Xerxes  halted  with  his  army,  wfatch  oceofifi 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Themsa  aad  Mji- 
donia»  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ljdiaa  aad  EUae- 
mon,  which  forming  the  limitaof  J 
Macedonia,  meet  at  last  in  tbe  \ 
Here  the  Barbarians  encamped;  of  aU  tbe  rina 
I  have  enumerated,  the  Chidoms,  wbidk  tei 
from  Crestonia,  was  the  only  one  wliidi  M 
not  afford  sufficient  water  for  tbe  tjoops. 

CXXVIII.  Xenes,  TiewiiiK  fion  Tlie. 
ma,  Olympus  and  Osaa,  Theasaiian  mnnnficm 
of  an  extraordinary  beight,  betwixt  whicb  ms 
a  narrow  passage  where  the  Peneus  pomed  ia 
stream,  and  where  was  an  entrance  to  Tbeuah, 
he  was  desirous  of  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  da 
river.  For  the  way  he  bad  detenained  t« 
march  as  tbe  safest  was  through  tbe  bi^  ctsis- 
try  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Pecrluebi,  aad  cW 
town  of  Gonnus.  He  instantly  however  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  vvish.  He 
accordingly  went  on  board  a  Sidoniaii  vn»rir 
for  OD  such  occasions  he  always  piefeiied  tfe 
ships  of  that  country;  leaving  here  bis  b&d 
forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  die  fleet  b» 
prepare  to  set  saiL  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  he  observed  it  with  particiikr  ad- 
miration, and  desired  to  know  of  his  gmde^  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  streais, 
and  make  it  empty  itself  into  the  aea  in  aoa^ 
other  place. 

CXXIX.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  bees 
formerly  a  marsh,  on  all  sides  surroonded  b^ 
lofty  mountains ;  to  the  east  by  Pdion  aad 


2  Liom  ar0  found.y-~'lXovM  are  not  at  all  fooee  it 
America,  and  fewer  in  Asia  than  Africa.  The  nalvri 
history  of  the  Hon  may  ba  pamaed  in  Bofllwi  wish  moA 
information  and  entertainment,  bat  naore  real  fcnsr. 
ledge  roncwniog  this  noble  animal  may  perhaps  br  i^ 
tained  ft-om  Sparmon'S  Voyage  to  the  Ckpe  af  G«tA 
Hopo,  tlian  from  any  other  vrriter  on  thfa  auli^act— T. 
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Ow,  wliote   IwMS  meet  each  other ;  to  the 
lunth  by  Olympus,  to  the  west  by  Pindus,  to 

.tlie  sooth  by  Othiys.  The  space  betwixt  these 
is  Tbessaly»  into  which  depressed  region  many 
riven  poor  their  waters,  but  more  particularly 
these  five,  iha  Feneus,  the  Apidanus,  the 
Onochoniis,  the  Enipeos,  and  the  Pamisos: 

.  all  these,  flowing  ftouk  the  mountains  which 
surround  TlieBsaly  into  the  plain,  are  till  then 

.  distinguisbed  by  specific  names.  They  after- 
wards unite  in  one  narrow  channel,  and  are 
poured  into  the  sea.  After  their  union  they 
take  the  name  of  the  Peneus  only.  It  is  said, 
that  formeriy,  before  this  aperture  to  the  sea 
existed,  all  these  rivers,  and  also  the  lake  Bos- 
bels,  had  not  as  now  any  specific  name,  but 
that  their  body  of  water  was  as  laige  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  whole  of  Thessaly  a  sea.  The 
Tfaessaliaiis  affirm,  and  not  improbably,  that 
the  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  was 
formed  by  Neptune.  Whoever  supposes  that 
Neptune  canaes  earthquakes,  and  that  the  con- 
sequent chasms  are  the  work  of  that  deity, 
may  on  viewing  this  spot  easily  ascribe  it  to  his 
power:  to  me^  the  separation  of  these  moun- 
tains qppears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  an 
aarthqinke.' 

CXXX.  Xerxes  inquiring  of  his  guides 
whether  the  Peneus  might  be  conducted  to  the 
sea  by  any  other  channel,  received  firom  them, 
«dio  were  weU  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  country,  this  reply :  **  Am  Thessaly,  O  king, 
is  on  evoy  side  endided  by  mountains,  the 
Peneus  can  have  no  other  communication  with 
the  sea.**    «  The  Thessalians,**  Xerxes  is  said 


tos.  the  deicriptkm  of  a  plctar»  la  which  Neptune  i>  n- 
pffeMDtodMtaiths  set  or  aapvatiiiff  the  mooatidM.— 
ScvalMfllnbtt.    TIm  traaUian  thai  Oeaa  and OlTmpai 


IsfeMflramsTeryfiBDiote period  in  Grraoe;  a^dseoord. 
inff  to  Mr  Wood*  In  Us  Ewiy  on  Homer,  isnotnow  ob. 
nteralod.  'neirdleythroaghwhiflh  the  Peneoi  flows 
l8thecielehntodT«leofTMnpo,thofriiltftil  theme  of  lo 
many  poetkeleAMiooBiaeaeleBt  period!,  ae  well  seat 
tlM  preeenfc  llie  riTor  Penem  is  no  where  bettor  dea. 
erlbed  Han  la  the  followlBf  llaeo  of  Grid : 


NvbUa 
iMflaltMNalta 


Vcryiew  taadafs  will  icq^dni 
madethetaakaorthe  rtaeoathi 
Daphne  and  ApoUa— r. 


to  bo  told  that  Orid 
laeaneorUsftbleor 


to  have  answered,  «are  a  si^adous  people. 
They  have  been  careful  to  decline  a  contest  for 
many  reasons,  and  particuhuly  as  they  must 
have  discerned  that  their  country  would  afford 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  invader.  All  that 
would  be  neceasary  to  dehige  the  whole  of 
Thessaly,  except  the  mountainous  parts,  would 
be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus 
throw  back  its  waters  upon  the  country." 
This  observation  referred  to  the  sons  of  Aleuas, 
who  were  Tfaessalians,  and  the  first  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  king.  He  presumed  that 
their  conduct  dedared  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  nation  in  his  &vour.  After  surveying 
the  place  he  returned  to  Therma. 

CXXXL  He  remained  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pieria,  during  which  interval 
a  detachment  of  the  third  of  his  army  was  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  Macedonian  mountains, 
to  fiicilitate  the  passage  of  the  ttoapa  into  the 
country  of  the  Perrhsbi.  At  the  same  time  the 
messengen  who  had  been  sent  to  require  earth 
and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  with 
and  some  without  it. 

CXXXIL  Among  those  who  sent  it,  were 
the  Thessalians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Enians,  the 
Perrbsebi,  the  Locri,  the  Magnetes,  the  Melians, 
the  AchsBans  of  Phthiotis,  the  Tfaebans,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  JBceotia,  except  theThes. 
plans  and  Plateans.  Against  all  these  nations 
those  Greeks  who  determined  to  resist  the 
Barbarians  entered  into  a  solemn  vow*  to  the 
following  effect— that  whatever  Greeks  submit' 
ted  to  the  Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  should  on  sny  favourable  change 
of  their  aflfairs  forfeit  to  the  divinity  of  Delphi 
a  tenth  part  of  their  property. 

CXXXIIL  Xerxes  sent  no  messengen 
either  to  Athens  or  to  Sparta,  for  when  Darius 
had  beftne  sent  to  those  places,  the  Athenians 
threw  his  people  into  tiieir  pit  of  punishment,* 


4  Sakam  «ow.>-11m  Oraak  la  trmfm  frnm^  literally, 
M4FeH<anoaA,beGanBeiioalliaaoe  or  agreeoMnt  waa 
•verBMda wUhoDt Ncrifidng a Tictim.  Shnilar to  this, 
aad  to  bo  oxpUbMd  iB  Uke  maimer,  waa  the  teiro  fodne 
efthoBomaaa. 

5  PU  0/  piirfrtoitMif  3—Leatned  men  faSTO  diapoted 
whether  the  l8wf<g<r  waa  the  place  of  pmilsbment  at 
Athene  or  at  Sparta.  Seothe  EmaisdeCritiqiieof  BeU. 
anger,  page  eS,  and  the  note  of  Larcher  on  this  paange. 
It  was  a  deep  pit,  into  which  criminals  were  precipitated. 
See,  in  the  Stntagemata  of  Polyaniia,  an  entertslning 
aoeovmt  of  the  ingenioos  and  suooeesfal  contriTanoe  of 
one  Aristomenea  to  eeoape  from  Ihto  honid  place.  PoS~ 
ym.  book  iL  c  Sl  Sfanflar  to  thla  wm  the  punishment 
of  predpitatioD  from  the  Ttepeian  rode,  iatteted  on  Btato 
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tbe  LaeediemonianB  into  wells,  telling  tbem  to 
get  the  earth  and  water  thence,  and  carry  it  to 
their  king.  The  city  and  country  of  the 
Athenians  was  afterwards  laid  waste ;  but  that 
they  suffered  thus  in  consequence  of  their  treat, 
ment  of  the  ambassadors,  b  more  than  I  will 
assert,  indeed  I  can  by  no  means  ascribe  it  to 
that  cause. 

CXXXIV.  But  the  vengeance  of  TWthy- 
bius,'  who  had  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon, 
fell  upon  the  liacedsemonians.  There  is  at 
Sparta  a  temple  of  Talthybius,  his  posterity 
are  called  Talthybiadse,  and  are  employed,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  on  all  foreign  embassies.  A 
long  time  after  the  incident  we  have  related, 
the  entrails  of  the  victims  continued  at  Sparta  to 
bear  an  unfavourable  appearance,  till  the  people, 
reduced  to  despondency,  called  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  they  inquired  by  the  heralds,  if 
any  Lacedaemonian  would  die  for  his  countiy.  ' 


^theRomaDB.  Perfaspe  it  is  not  nnrco- 
■ooable  to  praBome  that  a  like  kind  of  pnniahment  pre- 
railed  among  the  Jews,  who,  we  are  told  in  the  gospels, 
hurried  oar  Sayiour  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  wWch  the 
dty  was  bnilt.  Intending  to  throw  him  headlong  down. 
— r. 

1  Vengeance  of  Tott^Wttf-J—The  indignation  of  Tal. 
thyblua  fell  generally  iqion  the  republic  of  Laoednmon, 
but  at  Athens  upon  a  particuhir  house,  namely,  on  the 
family  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  because  he  had  advis. 
ed  the  Athenians  to  pat  to  death  the  hendds  who  came 
to  AttkaL—rauMomas,  book  UL  chapter  12. 

I  can  no  where  find  on  what  account  these  honours 
were  paid  to  TalthyMos  and  Ms  posterity.  The  persons 
of  heralds  the  laws  of  aU  nations  oonsented  to  hold  sacred, 
but  this  reneration  was  paid  not  to  the  individual,  but 
to  the  office.  The  name  of  Talthybius  occurs  rery  sel- 
dora  in  Homer,  and  is  never  Introduced  with  any  peculiar 
marks  of  honour  or  dlstlnetion.— T. 

S  JW»>brA<»coi»lry.>-ABaperrtltlous  idea  prevailed 
among  the  andents,  that  the  safety  of  a  whole  nation 
might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  Indlvidaal  be  preserv- 
ed, by  the  voluntitry  devotion  of  one  or  more  persons  to 
death.— 'Thos,  among  the  Greeks  in  the  instance  before 
us,  and  in  the  example  of  Leonidas,  who  devoted  himself 
at  ThermopyliB.  The  Romans  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  absurd  error;  the  chasm  of  the  forum  wassuppos- 
ed  to  dose  because  a  Roman  knight  voluntarily  leaped 
Into  it;  and  a  splendid  victory  over  their  adversaries 
was  believed  to  be  the  consequence  of  fte  self-devotion 
ofDedus.  In  succeeding  times  it  became  customary  for 
individuals  to  devote  and  consecrate  themselvea,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  to  the  service  of  the  emperors. 
The  foUy  began  with  Augustus,  to  whom  one  Pacuvius 
thus  devoted  himself.  That  better  devotion,  the  result 
not  of  superstition  but  of  genuine  patriotism.  Is  thus 
well  described  by  Thomson: 

But,  Bh !  loo  lllUe  known  to  modem  times, 
B«  ne«  tho  noldc«t  ponion  put  nmanK, 
Thttl  raj  peculiar  ttom  unbenndod  lova 
Bfllmd,  whldi  kindlM  tho  iMialc  Mid-. 


Upon  this  Sperthies,*  son  of  Aaetkbm, 
and  BuUs,  son  of  ^Goolaus,  Spaitaas  cf 
great  aooompUshments  and  distincCioo,  ofet^ 
themselves  to  undergo  whatever  puntshiBas 
Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  ahoold  think  pnpff 
to  inflict  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  la- 
bafisadors.  These  men  tbetrefore  the  SpaRss 
sent  to  the  Medes  as  to  certain  death. 

CXXX  V.  The  magnaniaciitr  of  these  t»3 
men,  as  well  as  the  words  which  they  used,  de- 
serve  admiration.  On  their  way  to  Soaa  tber 
came  to  Hydames,  a  native  of  Perda*  and  p>- 
vemor  of  the  vanquished  places  in  Asia  bs 
the  sea :  he  entertained  them  with  modi  liber- 
ality and  kindness,  and  addressed  them  as  id- 
lows:  «Why,  O  LaoedsBmonians.  will  tm 
rcgect  the  friendship  of  the  king?  From  ee. 
and  from  my  condition,  you  may  leain  how  vS. 
he  knows  to  reward  merit.  He  alrea^  tkbb 
highly  of  your  virtue,  and  if  you  will  hot  estff 
into  his  service,  he  will  doubtless  assign  to  erli 
of  you,  some  government  in  Greece.*  ^  Hf- 
darnes,"  they  replied,  «  your  advice  with  »- 
spect  to  us  is  inconsistent :  yoa  speak  fE» 
the  experience  of  your  own,  but  with  aa  e^ 
tire  ignorance  of  our  situation.  To  yoa  Kr- 
vitude  is  familiar;  but  how  sweet  a  ckicg 
liberty  is,  you  have  never  known,  if  ym  U 
you  yourself  would  have  advised  i»  to  make  aS 
possible  exertions  to  preserve  it.*^ 

CXXXVI.  When  introduced,  on  thersr- 
rival  at  Susa,  to  the  royal  presence,  tbej  were 
first  ordered  by  the  guards  to  fidl  piostiate.  t^ 
adore  the  king,*  and  some  force  was  ased  t^ 


TiMtr  pewtj  pot  ipUndow  to  the  biiuli. 
Pain  gicvlonrloim  and  death  ddiilit?     T. 


CilaiLliI  aidoor.  In  what  unknown  worlda, 
PnfhMly  •catlcT'd  thnoffh  tha  Una  hnmetuc. 
Haal  than  bacn  Uoirinff  mTrladi,  tinoa  In  Rome, 


3  S/wr<Ai«f.>-The  name  of  this  SpHclM  is  vwy  w 
rionsly  written :  be  is  adled  Spertis,  SpeNUs,adS^ 
dieSibiitlkisofnogrMtimportnaee.  S«ldMVysB» 
pardonable  negtigenoe,  changes  theee  Uro  SpwtsHisfr 
Athenians.  They  snng,  in  honour  of  thcesi  two  «a^ 
characters,  a  mehuidioly  dlige  callad  SpcralsBa.  tte^ 
I  doubt  not  that  Balis  was  also  eelehratodia  it,  as  «*> 
AristogitoninthaiofHarmodina.  Sea  I^smiYai  J^' 
XT.  9&  M.—Lardker. 

The  aboTe  mistake  in  Snidaa,  whkjk  Lanhtf  k» 
pointed  oat,  Toup,  in  his  EmendaHona  ot  tkai  seAtf 
has  omitted  to  notice.— T. 

4  ropn»wrwft>-TheUtacal  meaning  of  the  G««k< 
as  follows :  Yoa  woald  adrise  as  to  flsM  for  It  ful »« 
withspeare  but  with  hatchets :  wUcb  iaamaBMrev 
plains  itself;  for  to  fight  with  a  apear  impUea  t^m 
at  agreaterdistanoe,  and  cooseqoently  with  leas  dssfK. 
than  was  possible  with  an  axe,  the  wawBda  of  wfart 
must  be  more  serera,  and  less  easily  nvoUed.^r. 

5  i<itoretttf*fiv3— This  was  the  ooinpltoert  siwsw 
paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  when  ndaailtod  to  their  y»^ 

but  this  the  Greeks,  with  the  exoeptiMi  af -Ai- 
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compel  tbem.  But  tliia  they  refused  to  do, 
even  if  they  should  dash  their  heads  against  the 
gn^und.  They  were  not,  they  said,  accustomed 
to  adore  a  man,  nor  was  it  for  this  purpose  that 
til  ey  came.  After  perse veri  ng  in  such  conduct, 
they  addressed  Xenua  himself  in  these  and 
similar  expressions  :  *'  King  of  the  Modes,  we 
are  sent  by  our  countrymen  to  make  atone- 
ment for  those  ambassadors  who  perished  at 
Sparta.**  Xerxes  with  great  magnanimity  said 
he  would  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians: They  in  killing  his  ambassadors 
had  Yiolated  the  laws  of  nations ;  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  that  with  which  he  reproached 
them,  nor,  by  destroying  their  messengers,  in- 
direcdy  justify  their  crime. 

CXXXVIL  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
dilct  of  the  Spartans,  the  indignation  of  Tal- 
thybius  subsided  for  the  present,  notwithstand- 
ing; the  return  of  Sperthies  and  Bulis  to  their 
country.^  But  according  to  the  Lacedemonian 
account,  this  displeasure  was  after  a  long  inter- 
val  again  conspicuous  in  the  war  betwixt  the 
people  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  Athenians. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  divine  interposL 
tionP  in  this  business :  that  the  anger  of  TaU 
tbybius  should  without  ceasing  continue  to 
operate  till  the  devoted  individuals  were  sent 
from  their  country,  seems  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  that  it  should  ultimately  fall  on  the  children 
of  these  men,  does  not  to  me  look  like  divine 
vengeance.  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulis,  and 
Aneristtts,  the  son  of  Sperthies,  had  taken  a 
fishing  veasel  belonging  to  the    Tliynthians' 


I  one  or  two  laocv,  milfoniily  refoMd  to  da 
We  lesrafroB  Vatertui  Bfudnntt,  that  one  TbnagorM 
na  Athenian,  hsrinif  done  this,  was,  by  his  oountrymen, 
condemned  to  die :  thinking  the  dlpnUy  of  their  dty  in. 
jored  sad  degraded  by  this  net  of  meanness. 

Prideaox  trmarits,  that  tliisoompttmeni  of  prostration 
before  Mm  ninst  have  been  paid  the  kiag  of  Fenia  by  the 
profrfiets  Etra  and  Nehemiah,  or  tliey  could  not  hare  liad 
access  to  Mm. —r. 

6  Dkfine  <Mtarpottfim.>-To  fanpnte  that  to  divine  in. 
terposttloo  wUch  hnman  eagadty  is  unable  to  account 
for  or  explain,  aeema  the  necessary  result  of  Ignorance 
combined  with  superstition.  That  in  a  ease  so  remark, 
able  as  this  befora  us,  Herodotus  should  disdain  to  do  this, 
does  tlie  highest  credit  to  his  candour  and  his  wisdom. 
The  passage  howerer  has  greatly  perplexed  the  most 
learned  oommenfators,  some  thinking  ttiai  the  negative 
partide  ought  to  be  t^^eeled,  otiMra  the  contrary.  I 
wonld  refer  the  cartons  reader  to  Valcnaerii  note  on  the 
passage,  wMch  to  me  seems  very  satisfectory,  and  which 
1  have  of  course  adopted^— 7*. 

7  7\»ClU7l&3riUlhMiiu;>.ThncydideB  relates  the  parti, 
culars  of  this  allUr,  book  it  cfaaptsr  <n.  ¥nm  Ms  ac. 
count  no  divine  interpoeltien  seems  necessary  to  explain 
what  happened  to  Nicolaus  and  Anertstns :  they  were 
two  of  several  who  feO  Into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 


full  of  men :  beiQg  afierwM  seiit  on  some 
public  business  into  Asia  by  the  LacedwDoo- 
nians,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  son  of 
Tereos,  king  of  Thrace,  and  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  son  of  Pythnsy  a  man  of  Abdera.  They 
were  accordiiifl^y  captured  near  Bisanthis  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  carried  to  Attic^  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  as  was  also 
Aristeas,  son  of  Adimantus,  a  Corinthian. — 
These  events  happened  many  yeare  after  the 
ejq»edition  of  Xeixea." 

CXXXVIIL  This  expedition,  to  return  to 
my  proper  sulgeot;  was  nominally  said  to  be  di. 
rected  agamat  Athens ;  but  its  real  object  was 
the  entire  conquest  of  Greece*  The  Greeks 
were  long  prepared  for  this  invasion,  but  they 
did  not  aU  think  of  it  alike.  They  who  had 
made  their  submission  to  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
the  Barbarian's  presence,  whilst  they  who  had 
resisted  his  proposals  were  overwhelmed  with 
teiTOr  and  alarm.  The  united  naval  armament 
of  Greece  was  far  from  able  to  contend  with 
his  power  $  and  a  great  number  of  them  dis- 
covered more  inclination  to  go  over  to  the 
Medes,  than  to  concur  in  the  general  defence. 

CXXXIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this 
place  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which  though  it  may 
appear  invidious  to  most  men,  as  it  seems  to 
me  the  fact,  I  shall  not  suppress.  If  the  Athe- 
nians, through  terror  of  the  impending  danger, 
had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if  they  had  staid 
merely  to  have  surrendered  themselves  to  Xer- 
xes, he  would  certainly  have  met  with  no  re- 
sistance by  sea ;  if  he  had  remained,  without 
contest,  master  of  the  sea,  the  following  must 
have  been  the  event  of  things  on  the  coridnent : 
— Although  they  of  the  Peloponnese  had  for- 
tified the  isthmus  by  a  number  of  widls,  the 
Lacedsmonians  must  inevitably  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  allies,  not  so  much  firom  inclina- 
tion as  from  their  being  compelled  to  see  their 
cities  regularly  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Bar- 
barian  fleet.  Thns  left  idone,  after  many  ef- 
forts of  valour,  they  would  have  encountered  an 


who  rrvn  then  at  variance  with  Sparta.  In  the  begiii. 
ning  of  the  war,  the  LaoedMnonians  had  put  to  death  such 
fts  tkqr  capftved  bysea,  and  the  Athenhmatfaenghtthan. 
selves  at  liberty  to  retaliate  Tfaueydides  says»  that 
Aristeas,  one  of  the  captives,  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  imputed  to  him  many 
calamities  they  had  recently  experienced}  but  ho  says 
no  such  thing  either  of  Nicolans  or  Aneristna.— r. 

8  After  the  expedUion  of  X«rjrei:>-The  events  here 
alluded  to  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty, 
seventh  Olympiad,  as  appears  from  Thocydides^ 
2Y 
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hononnUe  death.  Cither  this  must  have  beeo 
their  lot,  or,  seeing  the  other  Gredu  forming 
alliances  with  the  Medes,  they  themsdves 
would  have  done  the  same :  thus  would  Greece 
either  way  have  been  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke.  Of  what  advantage  the  walls  along 
the  isthmus  could  possibly  have  been,  whilst 
the  king  remained  master  of  the  sea,  I  am  un- 
able to  discover.  Whoever  therefore  shall 
consider  the  Athenians  as  deliverers  of  Greece, 
will  not  be  far  fiom  the  truth.  The  scale  to 
which  they  inclined  would  necessarily  preponde- 
rate. In  their  anxiety  for  preserving  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  they  animated  the  ardour  of  aU 
that  part  of  Greece  which  was  before  inclined  to 
resist  the  Medes.  They,  next  to  the  gods,  re- 
peUed  the  invader ;  nor  did  the  Delphic  oracles, 
alarming  and  terrific  as  they  were,  induce  them 
to  abandon  Greece ;  but  they  waited  to  receive 
the  invader. 

CXL.  The  Athenians,  desirous  to  know 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Del- 
phi ;  who,  after  the  customary  ceremonies,  en- 
tering the  temple,  were  thus  addressed   io  a 
prophetic  spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose  name 
was  Aristonice : 
*'  Uiih^>p7  men,  to  earth*s  last  limits  go ; 
Forsake  your  homes,  and  clty*s  lofty  brow. 
For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remain. 
Nor  hands  isslst  you,  nor  can  feet  sustain : 
All,  all  is  lost,  the  fires  spread  wide  around, 
.  Man  in  his  Syrian  car  and  arms  is  found : 
Not  ye  alone  his  furious  wrath  may  fear ; 
Their  towers  from  many  shall  his  vengeance  tear. 
And  now  from  hallowed  shrines  the  flames  ascend. 
Black  blood  and  sweat  their  fearful  torrento  blend. 
Horror  prerails !    Ye  victims  of  despair. 
Depart,  and  for  anbeard.of  ills  prepare." 

CXLI.  This  reply  filled  the  Athenian 
messengers  with  the  deepest  affliction  :  whilst 
they  were  reflecting  on  its  meUncholy  import, 
Timon,  son  of  AndrobuUs,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Delphi,  recommended 
them  to  assume  the  dress  of  supplicants,  and  a 
second  time  to  consult  the  oracle.  They  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  expressed  their  senti- 
ments to  the  oracle  in  these  terms :  *'  O  king, 
return  us  an  answer  more  auspicious  to  our 
country;  let  our  supplicatory  dress  and  atti- 
tude incline  you  to  compassion ;  otherwise  we 
will  not  leave  your  sanctuary,  but  here  remain 
till  we  die."  The  second  answer*  of  the 
priestess  was  to  this  effect  < 


1  The  second  ofincwr.}— This  has  generally  been  Im- 
pttted  to  the  interpoeition  of  Themistocles,  who,  as , Flo- 
tarch  informs  us,  despairing  to  influence  his  feUow  dd. 
■ens  by  any  human  arguments,  brought  to  his  aldtUvine 
revelations,  prodigies,  and  oracles,  which  he  employed 
liks  machines  in  a  theatre. 


<*  Of  Jove,  who  rules  Olymptan  Wigtrta,  abo 
Not  Pallas*s  self  tfie  solemn  wiDe 
My  awful  words  attend  tten  ona 
And  firm  they  ahaU  as  adamant  r 
IVben  all  is  lost  within  Cecrofoan  boonis. 
And  where  atfaseron*s  sacred  boaons  sounds, 
Jove  to  his  loved  lYitoiiian  maid  slaa  give 
A  wall  of  wood,  wtere  y«a  and  yoon  shaQ  ive. 
Yow  nnmerous  foes'  approach  Ibvtenr  to  fttf. 
But  fly  from  horse,  and  foot,  and  arms  awmy. 
Thou  Shalt,  immortal  fialamis,  destroy 
The  risng  sooroe  of  many  amotber^  joy : 
Thou  Shalt— though  Ceree  scatter  o*er  Ae  pioii. 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  golden  gnfas." 

CXLIL  The  messengers,  as  rwioawHy 
they  might,  deeming  this  reply  less  sevoe  ifaa 
the  former,  wrote  it  down,  and  retiiniBr  » 
Athens  recited  it  to  the  people.  Maay  £fe- 
ent,  and  indeed  entirely  opposite  opinisn^ 
were  delivered  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle ;  some  of  the  oldest  men  thom^  ic  ia- 
tended  to  declare  that  the  citaddU  wbi^  far- 
merly  was  surrounded  by  a  palliaadc,  shodi 
not  be  taken,  to  which  pallisade  they  nfeatA 
the  oracular  expresaon  of  the  wooden  vaiL— 
Others  thought  that  the  deity,  by  a 
wall,  meant  ships,  which  thetefore, 
every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  pnmde. 
But  they  who  inclined  to  this  opinion  wo* 
perplexed  by  the  concluding  woida  of  tbe 
oracle  *. 

'<  Thou  Shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destray 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy- : 
Thou  Shalt— though  Ceres  scatter  oVr  the  pbia. 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  golden  gralB  ;" 

for  the  interpreters  of  the  onde  presiraK^ 
that  a  defeat  would  be  the  consequence  of  t 
sea  engagement  near  Salamis. 

GXLIII.  There  was  at  Athena  a  am 
lately  arrived  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  state, 
whose  name  was  Themistocles,  the  sod  cf 
Neocles ;  he  would  not  allow  the  interpretm 
of  the  oracles  to  be  entirely  right.  *■  If,"  ssid 
he,*  "  that  prediction  had  referred  to  the  Athe- 
ians,  the  deity  would  not  have  used  terms  so 
gentle.  The  expression  would  surely  hare 
been,  '  O  wretched  Sahimis,'  and  not  *  O  im- 
mortal Salamis,'  if  the  inhabitanta  bad  bea 

IS  If,  taid  Atf.]— The   last-mentioned  orade  fa  tha 
giren  hy  Olorer  in  his  Athenaid,  book  L  3U. 

"  Ab,  itlll  mj  taofaellk*  adsmHil  U  haidt 

lfliMrvm'fet0««nmiiM pariah:  Jmmmnmm 

So  vttta,  ytt  gmtiaK,  at  hla  d«ii«ht«i^  s«l^ 

Hsr  peopto  nAig*  vadK  waU*  of  wood  ; 

But  dmn  Um  aajrladi  of  tanlfie  hone* 

Which  OB  yoor  flaldt  an  caiun  Man  iMU  hrk«."--. 

Sha  oaaMd«  Ui'  Atttanian  nc^m  hut  anawe 

To  OM  tha  moat  latnuiad  afhlatiatai 

Ha  cava  Uaa  ubIaCt  «•  Back  to  AdMoaSj," 

Hauld.  "UiaMmorNaoclaaalana, 

By  hb  imboaadcd  &«altlaa,  can  pkrea 

ThahlddaBM 
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doomed  to  perish  in  the  vicinity  of  that  iskuid.** 
Every  more  sagaeioas  person,  he  thought,  must 
allow  that  the  oracle  threatened  not  the  Athe- 
nians but  the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea, 
the  only  proper  interpretation  of  the  walls  of 
Mrood.  This  opinion  of  Themistodes  ap- 
peared to  the  Athenians  more  judicious  than 
that  of  the  inteq)reters,  who  were  averse  to  a 
naval  engagement;  and  who  advised  their 
countrymen  to  attempt  no  resistance,  but  to 
abandon  Attica,  and  seek  another  residence. 

CXLIV.    Themistodes  had  on  a  former 
occasion  given  proofs  of  his  superior  sagadty : 
a  conddenble  sum  of  money  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  public  treasury,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  lAurium.     A  proposal  had  been 
made,  and  approved,  that  this  should  be  equaUy 
divided  among  the  dtizens  of  mature  age,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  drachmie  a-head ;  Themistodes 
dissuaded*  the  Athenians  from  this  measure, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  furnish  out  with  it  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  vessds,  for  the  war  with 
^gina*    It  was  this  war,  therefore,  which 
operated  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  by  obliging 
the  Athenians  to  become  sailors.     This  fleet 
was  not  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  but   it  opportunely 
served  for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece.     The 
above  ships  bdng  already  prepared,  the  Athe- 
nians had  only  to  increase  their  number :    it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  a  general  council, 
held  after  the  declaration  of  the  orade,  that 
they  could  not  better  testify  their  obedience  to 
the  divinity,  than  by  meeting  at  sea  the  Barba- 
rian invader  of  then:  country,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Greeks  who  chose  to  join  their  arms. 
— Such  were    the    orades  deUvei-ed   to    the 
Athenians. 

CXLV.  At  this  council  all  the  other 
Greeks  assisted  who  were  animated  with  an 
ingenuous  ardour  with  respect  to  their  country. 
After  a  conference,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  common  in^ 
terest,  it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that  thdr 
private  resentments  and  hostilities  should  cease. 
At  this  period  great  disturbances  existed,  but 
more  particularly  betwixt  the  people  of  Athens 


3  Themittodet  rf»Miia<{0dL]— Flatardi,  in  Ub  life  of 
Themistoclea,  relates  tlie  same  fact  It  was  doubtless  a 
bold  tliough  aagadoos  mearare,  and  one  of  those  wUdi, 
M  it  happens  to  meet  the  temporary  emotion  of  the  peo. 
pict  occasions  a  man  either  to  be  torn  in  pieces  as  the 
betrayer,  or  venerated  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.— 7. 


and  iEgina.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that  Xer- 
xes was  at  Sardis,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  send  some  emissaries 
into  Asia,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  king. 
It  was  also  determined,  to  send  some  persons 
to  Argos  to  form-  with  that  nation  a  confede- 
racy against  the  Persian  war :  others  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinome- 
nis ;  some  to  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  solicit  as- 
sistance for  Greece.  It  was  their  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  collect  Greece  into  one  united  body, 
to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced  their 
common  safety.  The  power  of  Gdon  was 
then  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be 
surpassed  by  no  individual  state  of  Greece. 

CXLVI.  When  all  these  measures  were 
agreed  upon,  and  their  private  animosities  had 
ceased,  their  first  step  was  to  send  three  spiea^ 
to  Asia.  These  men,  on  their  arri^'al  at  Sar- 
dis,  were  sdzed  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
royal  army,  and  being  tortured  by  the  command 
of  the  generals  of  the  land-forces,  were  about 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of 
this,  he  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  officers,  and  sending  some 
of  his  guards,  he  commanded  thefli  to  bring  the 
spies  to  his  presence,  if  they  were  not  already 
dead :  the  guards  arrived  in  time  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence.  Xerxes  after  inquiring  their  busi- 
ness, directed  his  guards  to  lead  the  men  round 
his  army,*  and  show  them  all  his  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  when  they  had  fully  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  he  suffered  them  to  depart 
without  molestation,  wherever  they  thought 
proper.  Xerxes  was  prompted  to  this  conduct, 
by  the  idea  that  if  the  spies  were  put  to  death, 
the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  form  no  concep- 
tion of  his  power,  exceeding  even  the  voice  of 
fame ;  he  imagined  also,  that  the  loss  of  three 
individuals  could  prove  of  no  serious  detriment 
to  the  enemy.     But  he  oonduded,  that  by  the 


4  7^b«»  4Mte]— The  ticalnMOt  of  spies  Is  one  of  tiMMe 
things  about  which  nations  tlie  most  polished  and  the 
most  barbarous  have  always  thought  and  acted  alike. 
To  hang  a  spy  the  moment  he  Is  discovered,  without 
any  forms  of  judicial  process.  Is  warranted  by  universal 
consent,  and  seems  justiilahle  on  the  common  maxima  ol 
policy. 

The  refinement  of  modem  times  annexes  a  consider, 
able  degree  of  inlamy  to  the  employment  and  character 
of  a  spy,  but  the  enterprise  of  Dloasade  and  Ulysses,  m 
recorded  by  Homer,  seems  to  prove  thai  this  was  not 
always  the  case.— r. 

5  Round  hii  army.y-A  similar  conduct  was  pursued 
by  Cains  FabriduSt  with  regard  to  the  spies  of  FyrrfausL 
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return  of  these  men  to  Greece,  the  Greeki, 
hearing  of  the  preparationi  made  againat  them, 
would  not  wait  hi$  arrival  to  make  their  aub- 
missiona ;  and  that  consequently  he  should  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them. 

CXLVIL  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes 
appeared  to  reason  in  the  same  manner :  when 
he  was  at  Abydos  he  saw  some  vessels  sailing 
over  the  Hellespont,  which  carried  com  from 
the  Pontus  to  iEgina  and  the  Peloponnese. 
When  his  attendants  discovered  them  to  be 
enemies,  they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and 
looked  earnestly  on  the  king,  as  expecting  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these 
vessels  were  going ;  on  being  told  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  were  laden  with  com,  «  Well," 
he  replied,  "  and  are  we  not  going  to  the  same 
place,  carrying  with  us  com  amongst  other  ne- 
cessaries ?  How,  therefore,  can  these  injure  us, 
who  are  carrying  provisions  for  our  use."  The 
spies,  after  surveying  all  that  they  desired,  re- 
turned  to  Europe. 

CXLVIII.  After  their  return,  those 
Greeks  who  had  associated  to  resist  the  Per- 
sian,  sent  messengers  a  second  time  to  Ai^gos. 
The  Argives  give  this  account  of  their  own 
conduct ;— They  were  acquainted,  they  say,  at 
a  very  early  period,  with  the  Barbarian's  view's 
upon  Greece;  and  being  aware,  and  indeed 
assured,  that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  assistance  to  oppose  him,  they 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  what 
line  of  conduct  they  might  most  advantageous- 
ly pursue.  They  had  recently  lost  six  thousand 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  shiin  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides.  The  Pythian 
made  them  this  reply  t 

'<  Yon,  whoni  yoor  neighboun  hate,  wUbt  gods 

above. 
Immortal  gods,  with  truest  kindness  lore, 
K«ep  duse  within,  and  weU  yoor  heaA  defend. 
Which  to  the  Ifanbs  shaU  sura  protection  lend.*' 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Py- 
thian, before  the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoys. 
When  these  had  delivered  their  commission  to 
the  senate  of  Argos,  the  Argives  expressed 
themselves  disposed  to  enter  into  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  Lacednmonians,  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years,  upon  condition  of  having  the  com- 
mand  of  half  of  the  troops ;  they  thought  that 


1  The  command  o/Aa(^3— Diodonis  Sknlm  says,  that 
the  Argives  sent  depatiee  to  the  general  assembly,  who, 
on  asking  for  a  share  of  the  command,  rcoelTcd  an  answer 
to  this  effect :  that  If  they  thought  It  harder  to  sahmit  to 


in  justice  they  might  daim  the  wlwi^  ht 
agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  hall. 

CXLIX.  This,  acoofdn«  to  their  dm  ac 
ooont,  was  the  answer  of  the  Ai^grve  ■eBste,  ■ 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  the  ondc^  aot  ib 
join  the  Grecian  oonfedcncy.  Their  avc  d 
the  divinity  did  not  prevent  their  urpnf  vsk 
eagerness  a  treaty  for  thirty  yesovy  in  vhlii 
period  their  children,  they  pwnwmrd,  weak 
arrive  at  manhood  ;  and  they  feered,  if  they  s^ 
fused  to  make  a  treaty,  and  char  former  cis- 
fortunes  should  be  aggravated  by  aay  acv 
calamity  in  the  Persian  war,  they  migte  ht 
ultimately  reduced  under  the-  Le<  tdsaiMiiii 
yoke.  To  these  proposals  of  the  Ai)giv«  aostt 
the  Spartan  envoys  replied,  that  with  re^sd 
to  the  treaty,  they  would  relate  their  deterna- 
tion  to  their  countrymen ;  but  as  to  the  mSamj 
command,  they  were  audiokriaed  to  make  tin 
decisive  answer :  That  as  they  had  two  lanp,, 
and  the  Argives  but  <me,'  the  SpaitaDs  eo^ 
not  deprive  either  of  thdr  two  *  aovcfdgBs  d 
his  privileges ;  but  there  was  no  leaaoo  why  tk 
Aigive  prince  should  not  be  veated  with  a  joot 
and  equid  authority.  Thus  the  Ax}givcs  rdsa 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  sahmit  td 
the  LacedsBmonian  insolence,  cfaooeing  latkr 
to  be  subject  to  the  Barbarians,  thaui  to  tbe 
tyranny  of  Sparta.*  They  therefoie  iaibnKd 
the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  did  not  qait  that 
territories  before  sunset,  they  should  be  ngmi- 
ed  as  enemies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Aigive  aecoont ;  sr. 
other  report,  however,  is  prevalent  is  Greece ; 
-—Xerxes,  it  is  said,  before  he  commenced  Im»- 
tilities  with  Greece,  sent  a  herald  to  AijpaK, 
who  was  instructed  thus  to  address  the  people: 
^*  Hen  of  Axgos,  attend  to  the  words  ^  Xer- 
xes :  we  are  are  of  opinion  that  Persea,  wise 
we  acknowledge  to  be  our  ancestor,  was  the 


the  command  of  a  Oredan,  than  to  hare  a  ttaihMias 
master,  they  might  as  well  elay,  as  they  iswe  ia  ^ssit: 
if  they  were  amUtions  to  hs7«  the  rmmmmnd  «f  Grav^ 
they  must  deserve  it  by  their  noble  s 

8  The  Argirtee  bui  ofi«.>-Lareher  : 
passage,  that  It  is  the  only  one  he  has  been  aMa  to  dis. 
oorer,  which  menthma  there  helnga  Uag  of  Aigaa 

S  Either  of  tkMrtwo,y-^  beak  ▼.  cbapL  7^  we  «• 
told  expressly  that  the  Spartaos  paaaed  a  law.  "iiilfllij 
both  their  kings  to  be  at  the  sane  tiaie  praaurt  wMk  tte 
army;  with  which  anertion the  paaai^  bcion  m  etv 
dently  miUtatea. 

4  T^^rmmy  of  Sparte.>>The  LaeedKOMataaa*.  8a;i 
Valcnaer,  and  Geomenes  in  particular,  had  on  rmkem 
occasions  treated  the  Argives  Ul ;  these,  theretfure,  with 
the  Adusans,  were  the  only  people  of  the  rrlwyaiMwa 
who  refused  to  aasiat  them  in  the  IVIopoaaraiaB  war. 
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•on  of  Peneufl,  wfaote  mother  wu  DumI!,  and 
of  Andromeda,  tbe  daughter  of  Cepheos ;  thus 
it  appears  that  we  derire  our  origin  from  you.* 
It  'would,  therefore,  be  unnatural  either  for  us 
to  carry  on  war  with  those  from  whom  we  are 
deacended,  or  for  you  to  make  us  your  adver- 
aariea,  by  giving  your  assistance  to  others. 
Remain,  therefore,  in  tranquillity  at  home  ;  if 
'what  I  meditate  prove  suooessfii],  no  nation 
eball  reoeive  from  me  greater  honours  than 
yoitrs.*'  This  proposition  appeared  to  the 
Argiyes  of  such  serious  importance,  that  they  of 
themselves  made  no  application  to  the  Oreeks ; 
■Old  when  they  were  called  upon  for  their  assis- 
tance, they  claimed  an  equal  command,  merely 
with  the  view  of  remaining  quiet,  for  they  knew 
tfao  Lacedemonians  would  refuse  it." 

CLI.  The  above  receives  confinnation  fiom 
a  circumstance  represented  in  Greece  to  have 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  The  Athen- 
ians, upon  some  occasion  or  other,  sent  ambas- 
sadors  to  Susa,  the  city  of  Memnon,'  amongst 
whom  was  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus :  at 
the  same  place,  and  time,  some  Aigives  were 
present,  to  inquire  of  Artaserxes,  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  whether  the  friendship  they  had  formed 
with  his  fiither  Xenes  oontinoed  stiU  in  force, 


5  Our  origin  from  ^ofi3— If  the  fables  of  Greece  may 
be  credited,  the  royal  iRunllles  of  Persia  and  Argoe  came 
firtm  die  nune  source.  From  Danae,  liie  daughter  of 
AerMiu  and  Japlter,  eame  Ftorseitf,  king  of  Argmj 
Perseus  had  by  Andromeda,  the  dao^ter  of  Cepheus, 
Pt-rses,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Persians,  before  called 
Cephenes.— Lardbtff. 

It  fa  traly  said  by  Phto  On  AldUad.  ToL  iL  p.  ISO.)  that 
the  HeracUdsB  in  Greece,  and  the  AchaemenidsB  among 
the  Fenians,  were  of  the  same  stock.  On  this  account 
Herodotus  makes  Xerxes  daim  kindred  with  the  Arglres 
0f  Greece,  as  being  equally  of  ttie  posterity  of  Perses, 
tlMsaaMas  Penens,  (he  son,  under  which  character 
the  Persians  described  the  patriarch  from  whom  they 
were  descended.  Perseus  was  the  same  as  Mithras, 
whose  MMred  caTem  was  styled  Piersenm. 

Pbfsb*  iwfwii   nu  to  roMBiB  TlmsTOcsii 
Gentia  Aehamcala  rita,  ara  praaUl  Otferlii 
Praglllgram :  ten  PctmI  rab  niplbat  anCil 
Ifldigaala  Mqpi  tarqiaaitBm  gotbm  Mitlmm. 

The  aborals  from  Bryant,  vol.  IL  07, 68.— See  also,  of 
the  same  work,  toL  L  4M,  and  toL  1U.  98a 

6  B^ofiMrv^  AL3— Plutarch  in  his  Eaiay  on  the  ma. 
ligDity  of  Herodotus,  which  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
alon  to  mention,  says,  that  this  passage  is  a  remarkable 
iDstaaoe  of  our  author's  mallee.  **  Erery  body  knows,** 
says  Plotafvfa,  <*  that  the  Argives  were  not  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  Grecian  oonffederaey,  although  they  did 
notehoese  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Laoedamo. 
nians."— r. 

7  Cify  pfMemn&n,-}^Baa%  by  Tfthonus,  thn  father  of 
Memnoo.  and  eaUed  both  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  the 
Memnonian  dty. 


or  whether  he  regantod  them  as  enemies. 
Artaxenes  replied,  that  it  certainly  did  con- 
tinue, and  that  no  city  had  a  greater  share  of 
his  regard  than  Argos. 

CL  IL  In  relating  the  above,  I  neither  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  nor  give  any  opinion, 
having  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the 
Argives  themselves,  for  saying  that  Xerxes 
sent  a  hersld  to  Aigos,  or  that  the  Aigive  am- 
bassadors at  Susa  interrogated  Artaxerxes 
concerning  his  fiiendship  for  their  country. 
This,  however,  I  know,  that  if  all  men  were 
to  produce  in  one  placed  their  faults,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  those  of  their  neighbours, 
the  result  would  be,  that  after  due  examination, 
each  would  willingly  return  with  what  he 
brought — The  conduct  of  the  Aigives,  accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  was  not  the  basest 
possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
record  the  different  opinions  of  men,  though 
I  am  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit 
them ;  and  let  this  my  opinion  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  my  history.  It  is  then  also  as- 
serted, that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  Per- 
sian  to  invade   Greece,  imagining^  aAer  the 

'  8  Produce  m  one  p2(K!«.>pTbis  passage  is  obocura 
The  meaning  of  Herodotus  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  take 
the  representation  of  the  Arglres,  their  guilt  was  not 
considerable,  according  to  the  fiirourable  eye  with  which 
all  men  view  their  own  faults.  *<  I  know,'*  says  he, 
**  that  all  men  would  rather  keep  tiieir  own  fisults,  than 
take  those  of  others." 

A  similar  sentiment  to  this  is  well  ezpresaed  by  lord 
CheeterHeld,  in  a  paper  of  the  World. 

"  II,  sometimes,  our  common  parent  has  been  a  little 
partial,  and  not  kept  the  scales  quite  even.  If  one  pre. 
ponderates  too  much,  we  throw  into  the  l^ter  a  due 
counterpoise  of  ranity,  which  nerer  fails  to  set  all  right 
Hence  it  happens,  that  hardly  any  man  would  without 
reserre,  and  in  every  particular,  change  with  any  other." 

Solon,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  book  vii.  c.  2. 
asserted  the  same  thing  concerning  human  mlseriesL 
**  Solon  aiebat  si  in  unum  locum  cunctt  mala  sua  oonta. 
Qssent,  futunun  ut  propria  deportare  domum  quam  ex 
oommuni  miserlamm  acerro  portionem  suam  ferre  mat 
lent*'  This  tnple'is  treated  with  great  humour  in 
the  Spectator.  No.  .V7  and  &5&  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  about;  the  meaning  of  ««««  in  this  passage,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Plutarch  substitutes  ty»\nfMiT«u 

Phitarch,  after  reprobating  the  manner  in  which  Her. 
odotus  speaks  of  the  Argives,  adds  this  comment : 

**  What  he  therefore  reports  the  Ethiopian  to  have  ex. 
daimed,  concerning  the  ointment  and  the  purple,  *  De. 
oeltftil  are  the  beauties,  deceitf^il  the  garments  of  the 
Persians,'  may  be  applied  to  himself :  for  deoeitful  are  the 
phrases,  deceitful  the  figures,  which  Herodotus  employs, 
being  perplexed,  fallacious,  and  unsound.  For  as  pain, 
ters  set  off  and  render  more  conspicuous  the  luminous 
parts  of  their  pictures  by  the  aid  of  shades,  so  he  by  his 
denials  extends  his  calumnies,  and  by  his  ambigooKS 
speeches  makes  his  suspicions  take  the  deeper  imprea- 
»lon."->7. 
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tones  they  had  sustaiied  from  the  Leoedttmo- 
nians,  that  they  could  experience  no  change  for 
the  woTse. 

Clilll.  With  the  view  of  forming  a  treaty 
with  Gelon,  there  arrived  in  Sicily  different 
ambassadors  from  the  several  allies,  and  Sya. 
grus  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  An 
ancestor  of  this  Gelon  was  a  citizen  of  Gela,* 
of  the  island  of  Telso,  opposite  Triopium  when 
the   Lindians  of  Rhodes,*  and  Antiphemus, 


1  Gofa.  3— Tliecorioiu  reader  will  find  erery  thing  re- 
lating to  Oela  amply  dlscoaaed  by  the  learned  D'Onrille, 
in  his  Sicala,  page  111  to  page  131.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  built  713  years  before  Christ  Aeeordiiig  to 
Diodorus  Sicolos,  Fhintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentiun,  de. 
stroyed  Oela  about  the  124th  Olympiad,  and  572  years 
alter  its  first  foundation :  the  inhabitants  he  removed 
tothe  town  of  FbintiaB,  which  he  built  A  medal  has 
been  foimd  in  Sicily,  on  one  side  of  which  is  aminotaor, 
the  well  known  type  of  the  people  of  Gela ;  on  the  re- 
rene  a  wild  boar,  which  is  always  found  on  the  medals 
of  Fliintias.  See  Larcher*B  Table  Oeographique,  vol.  vH. 
p.  157.— r. 

2  /ZAodef.>-The  Rhodians  succeeded  the  Cretans  in 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  they  styled  themselyes  sons  of 
the  sea.  So  Simias,  their  own  historian,  says  of  them, 
as  dted  by  Clemens  Alexand.  and  explained  by  Bochart, 
v/m  0bEA«r^iif."— See  Diodorus  Sic  L  ▼.  Flams  calls 
them  Nanticua  populus.  See  Meursins,  wliere  we  find 
that  Rhodes  was  styled  Mari  enata,  because  it  meiged 
by  the  decrease  of  the  sesL  Tliey  applied  themselves 
with  great  success  to  maritime  aflUrs,  and  became  fa- 
mous  for  building  ships ;  they  toolc  so  much  care  to  keep 
the  art  to  themselves,  that  it  was  criminal  not  only  to 
entttr,  but  even  to  look  at  their  docks. — See  in  Eiuta- 
thius  in  Dion,  the  expression  «*  A<r)«  rXttm,  The  hig^ 
esteem  and  credit  which  Rhodes  obtained,  is  apparent 
from  the  succours  which  the  neighbouring  states  sent 
her,  when  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  See  Poly. 
blUs.  In  Polybius  the  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the 
wisdom  of  her  politics :  one  part  I  cannot  omit,  namely 
the  Just  value  they  set  on  their  poor,  and  their  impor- 
tance  to  the  state,  and  of  the  care  they  took  of  them. 
They  established  many  rules  for  their  maintenance,  and 
made  ample  pro^dsion  for  them  all,  wisely  concluding, 
that  tlie  better  they  were  used,  the  more  obedient  and 
peaceable  they  would  be,  and  always  ready  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  public,  in  recruiting  and  manning  their 
fleets.  With  the  terror  of  these  they  long  maintained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  extending  their  dominion 
even  to  Pharos,  near  E^rypt>  till  Cleopatra,  by  sub- 
tlety, shook  off  their  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  Fliaros 
complaining  of  the  heavy  tribute  they  annually  paid,  as 
many  other  islands  did,  to  the  Rhodians,  she  ordered  a 
mole  to  be  thrown  up  to  Join  Pharos  to  the  continent, 
which  was  surprisingly  executed  within  seven  days,  and 
thence  called  Heptastadium.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhodian 
officers  being  arrived  at  Pharos  for  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  the  queen,  riding  on  hnreback  over  the  new 
causeway  to  Pharos,  told  the  Rhodians  they  did  not 
know  their  own  business  ;  that  the  tribute  was  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  continent,  and  Pharos  was 
no  lunger  an  island.  Let  me  add,  that  the  inhaUtanto  of 
Rhodes  long  maintained  their  credit  in  maritime  aflhizs, 
(ptave  their  aiaelstanoe  to  the  unfortunate,  curbed  and  re- 


built G^  he  aeeompailied  them.  Hitposteh- 
ty,  in  prooeaa  of  time,  became  the  mimirfrs  d 
the  infernal  deities,'  whidi  honoar,  Tefiaei 
one  of  thdr  ancestors,  thus  obtained:  sqbk 
men  of  Gela,  who  in  a  public  tumult  had  bees 
worsted,  took  refiige  at  Mactorium,  a  dty  be- 
yond Gela.  Telines  brouglit  back  these  to 
their  allegiance,  without  any  other  aid  thaa  tfar 
things  sacred  to  the  above  deities,  but  where  or 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  them  I  am  malbe 
to  esqplain.  It  was  by  their  aid  that  be  efleelcd 
the  return  of  the  dtixena  of  Gela,  faavingpR- 
viously  stipulated  that  his  desoendaots  shooU 
be  the  ministers  of  the  abore-mentioned  deitiB. 
That  Telines  should  undeitake  and  aceomi^ 
so  difficult  an  enterprise,  aeema  to  me  parties- 
Uffly  surprising:  it  was  certainly  beyoadtk 
abilities  of  any  ordinary  individual,  and  coald 
only  have  been  executed  bya  man  of  yery  sape- 
rior  qualities.  He  is,  neYertlielesa,  repeated  hj 
the  people  of  Sicily  to  have  been  a  pezson  of 
different  character :  that  is  to  say,  of  a  ddiote 
and  effeminate  nature. — Thus,  however,  he  it. 
tained  his  dignities. 

CLIV.  Oleander,  the  son  of  Panteeos, 
after  possessing  for  seven  years  the  suveid^aty 
of  Gela,  was  assassinated  by  SabyDos,  a  dtim 
of  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  hie  authority  b; 
his  brother  Hippocrates.  During  his  rei^ 
Gelon,*  one  of  the  posterity  of  Telines,  of 
whom  indeed  there  were  many  othen,  and  par- 
ticularly JEnesidemuB,  son  of  Patsjcus.  of  Ae 
body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  was  soon,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  military  virtue,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry.  He  had  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  in  the  sevezal  Af- 
ferent wars  which  Hippocrates  had  prosecuted 
against  the  Gallipolite,  the  Nazians,  the  peo- 
ple of  Zande  and  Leontium,  not  to 
those  of  Syracuse,  and  many  barbaroua  i 
Of  all  these  cities,  which  I  have  enmaeiated, 
that  of  Syracuse  alone  escaped  the  yoke  of 

strained  the  oppressor,  and  by  the  institution  at  the 
knights  of  Jerusalem,  hi  1306,  enlisted  thcoiaelTca  ia  dew 
fence  of  Christianity  against  the  encnachmeiiteeftte  a. 
Adeis,  and  gaUantly  defended  their  island  j 
Ottoman  forces  for  the  space  of  800  yeasa— T. 

3  Infernal  deities."}— Caw  and  Proserpina 

4  GehH,^He  was  not,  as  Dionyains  of  Halk 
asserts,  the  brother  of  Hippocratca.  From  belos^gh^g  is 
the  body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  he  elentfad  himself  to  the 
goTemroent  of  GeU,  and  from  thence  tothat  of  Syiaeasa: 
UUi  last  he  rendered  a  flourishing  town,  and  ao  all  ai  hi  it 
it  to  hhn  by  his  UberaUty,  that  whoi  they  broke  in  piecoi 
the  statues  of  the  tyrants,  to  coin  them  into  moBej,  wtea 
Tfanoleon  restored  its  liberty  to  Syncose,  thoae  «f  Gaiaa 
alone  were  exempted.— Zardbtfr. 
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Htppocntes.  The  Syraciuans,  indeed,  had 
•iistatned  a  signal  defeat  near  the  river  Elorus, 
but  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrsans  had  sap- 
ported  and  delivered  them,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  give  up  to  Hippocrates 
the  dty  of  Gamarine,  which  they  possessed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  the  same 
period  as  his  brother  Cleander,  lost  his  life  be- 
fore the  town  of  Hybla,"  in  a  war  against  the 
Sicilians.  Grelon,  after  having  conquered  his 
fellow-dtizens  in  a  fixed  battle,  under  pretence 
of  defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and  Cleander, 
sons  of  Hippocmtes,  whose  accession  to  their 
father's  dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Gela,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  lawful  heirs.  He  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
session  of  Syracuse,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  their  country,  ftom  Casmene,  diose 
of  the  Synicusans  called  Gamori,'  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  common  people,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  slaves  the  Cillyrians.'  The 
Syracusans,  on  his  approach,  made  their  sub- 
mission, and  delivered  np  their  dty. 

CLVL  When  Gelon  became  master  of  Sy- 
racuse he  made  light  of  Grela,  his  former  pos- 
session, and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  hb  bra. 
ther  Hiero.  Syracuse,  which  now  was  every 
thing  to  him,  became  soon  a  gseat  and  power- 
ful city.  Gelon  removed  all  its  inhabitants 
from  Camarine,  whom  he  made  dtizens  of 
Syracuse,  after  overturning  their  dty.  He  did 
the  same  with  respect  to  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  Gela.  He  besieged  also  the  people 
of  Sicilian  Megara;  on  their  surrender,  the 
most  wealthy  among  them,  who,  on  account  of 
their  activity  against  him,  expected  no  mercy, 
were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  permitted  to 


5  Hybta-y-Then  were  in  Sicily  three  cities  of  this 
name,  the  Rreater,  the  middle,  and  the  little  HybU.  The 
fint  of  these  is  novr  called  Paterno,  and  is  at  the  foot  of 
£tna;  the  second  is  the  modern  Ragusa :  the  third  is 
Megara.  It  was  before  the  second  Hybla  that  Hippo- 
eratea  died.  Hybla  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
Sicily,  wUch  abounded  in  thyme,  and  was  celebrated  for 
Its  bees ;  it  has  been  suflldently  notorious  in  poetic  de- 
acription. 

I  am  conscious  tliat,  with  respect  to  geographical  do. 
aoiptions,  I  hare  on  all  occasions  been  concise,  and 
some  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  to  a  fault  In 
answer  to  this  I  can  only  obeerre,  that  the  geography  of 
Herodotus  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  employ  a 
separate  rolume.— T. 

6  GosMril—llie  Gamori  or  Oeomori,  were  properly 
those  who,  being  sent  away  as  a  colony,  divided  the 
lands  among  them. 

7  OI^Honcl—Tlds  name  is  written  differenftly.  Lar. 
cfaer  calls  tiiem  CiUicyrlans. 


enjoy  the  privileges  of  dtizens.  The  common 
people  of  Megara,  who  not  having  been  instm. 
ments  of  the  war,  thought  they  had  nothing  to 
iq>prehend,  after  being  conducted  to  Syracuse, 
were  sold  as  slaves,  to  be  carried  out  of  Sicily. 
The  people  of  fiubcea  in  Sidly  were  in  like 
manner  separated,  and  experienced  the  same 
treatment.  His  motive,  in  both  these  in- 
stances, was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  the  common 
people :  thus  he  rendered  himself  a  most 
powerful  prince. 

CLVII.  When  the  Grecian  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king,  they  addressed  him  to  this  effect: 
**  The  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  their 
common  allies,  have  deputed  us  to  solidt  your 
assistance  against  the  Barbarian.  You  must 
have  heard  of  his  intended  invasion  of  our 
country,  that  he  has  thrown  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
powers  of  Asia,  is  about  to  burst  upon  Greece. 
He  pretends,  that  his  hostilities  are  directed 
against  Athens  alone ;  but  his  real  object  is  the 
entire  subjection  of  Greece.  We  call  on  you, 
therefore,  whose  power  is  so  great,  and  whose 
Sicilian  dominions  constitute  so  material  a 
portion  of  Greece,  to  assist  us  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  common  liberty.  Greece  united 
will  form  a  power  formidable  enough  to  resist 
our  invaders ;  but  if  some  of  our  countrymen 
betray  us,  and  others  withhold  their  assistance, 
the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  number,  and  our  universal  ruin 
may  be  expected  to  ensue.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  Persian,  after  vanquishing  us,  will 
not  come  to  you;  it  becomes  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  every  necessary  precsuHon;  by 
assisting  us  you  render  your  own  situation  se- 
cure  An  enterprise  concerted  with  wisdom 

seldom  fails  of  success.** 

CLVIIL  The  reply  of  Gelon  ^^-as  thus 
vehement :  "  Your  address  to  me,  O  men  of 
Greece,'*  said  he,  "is  insolent  in  the  extreme. 
How  can  you  presume  to  solidt  my  aid  against 
the  Barbarian,  who,  when  I  formerly  asked 
you  for  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  to  revenge  on  the  people  of  ^gesta  the 
death  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides, 
offering  in  return  to  make  those  com- 
mercial phices  free,  from  whence  great  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  derived  to  you, 
on  both  occasions  refused  to  succour  me? 
That  all  this  region,  therefore,  is  not  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Barbarians  has  not  depended 
upon  you ;  the  event,  however,  has  been  for. 
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tunate  to  ne. 


^^^^ But  cm  Ae  appfoach  of  w«r,    fle«t:  or,  if  you  wfll  affect  the 

ii!I^l^i^  owi  immediattt  danger,  you  have  re-  I  oommand  tbe  fanner.  You  Mut  be 
ooune  to  Gelon.  I  ahaU  not  imitate  your  i  with  the  one  of  theae  oonditMos,  or  he  » 
contemptuoua  conduct;  I  am  ready  to  tend  to  ,  tent  to  depart  without  nay  powerfid  «* 
your  aid  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thou,  i  ance-'-^Sodi  were  the  piopontioiia  of  bd«. 


CLXL  The  Athenian  envoy,  aotiopttiag 
the  Lacedaemonian,  answered  faim  thus:  '^Kiag 
of  Syracuse,  Greece  has  sent  us  to  yoa,  ait 
wanting  a  leader,  but  a  supply  of  fonek  SbgL 
U  your  ambition,  that  uidesa  you  are  safbedia 

WheiTOt 


sand  heavy-armed  troops,  two  thousand  horse, 
and  as  many  archers,  two  thousand  aUngers, 
and  an  equal  number  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
It  shall  be  my  care  also  to  provide  com »  for  all 
the  forces  of  Greece  during  the  continuance  of 

the  war.     But  I  make  these  offers  on  the  con-  { oommand,  you  wiU  not  aasiat  m. 
dition  of  being  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, otherwise  I  will  neither  come  myself, 
nor  furnish  supplies.*' 

ClilX.  Syagrus,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
exclaimed  aloud ;  "  How  would  Agamem- 
non,  the  descendant  of  Pelops,"  lament,  if  he 
Qould  know  that  the  Spartans  suffered  them, 
selves  to  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and  the 
]ieople  of  Syracuse !  Upon  this  subject  I  will 
hear  you  no  farther :  if  you  have  any  inten- 
tion of  assisting  Greece,  you  must  submit  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  lAcedsmonians ;  if  you 
refuse  this,  we  decline  your  aid. 

CLX.  When  Gelon  perceived  the  particu^ 
lar  aversion  of  Syagrus  to  his  proposals,  he  de- 
livered himself  a  second  time  as  follows: 
M  Stranger  of  Sparta,  when  injuries  are  offered 
to  an  exalted  character,  they  seldom  fail  of 
exciting  his  resentment :  yet  your  conduct,  in- 
sulting as  it  is,  shall  not  induce  me  to  trans- 
gress against  decency.  If  you  are  tenacious  of 
the  supreme  authority,  I  may  be  reasonably 
more  so,  who  am  master  of  more  forces,  and  a 
greater  number  of  ships:  but  as  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  my  terms,  I  will  re- 
mit somewhat  of  my  claims.  If  you  command 
the  land  forces,  I  will  have  the  conduct  of  the 


1  Promde  corn.}- The  fertility  of  SIdly,  with  respeict 
to  its  corn,  has  (rom  the  moet  remote  times  been  memo- 
rable. In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Rome  it  was 
called  the  granary  of  the  republia    See  Ocero  in  Ver-  I  X^*«*»  mi/r»x^»<'**tt  mynutj  «ijA«yw«, 


'  first  intimated  your  wish  to  hare  the 
command  of  our  imited  forces,  we  A^a- 
ians  listened  in  silence,  well  knowinf  tfcc 
our  Lacedaemonian  ally  would  recnn  ysa  e 
answer  applicable  to  us  both.  As  soea  « 
you  gave  up  this  daim,  and  were  satisfied  in& 
requiring  the  command  of  the  fleet  aktoe,  i 
then  thought  it  became  me  to  answer  yoa.* 
Know,  then,  that  if  the  Spartan  ambisiafe 
would  grant  you  this,  vre  would  not :  if  t^ 
Lacedaemonians  refuse  the  conduct  of  iheUA, 
it  devolves  of  course  to  us ;  we  ^oold  not  ^ 
pute  it  with  them,  but  we  would  yield  it  to  aa> 
body  else.  It  would  little  avail  ns  to  poBs» 
the  greater  part  of  the  maritiiiie  iatcei  d 
Greece,  if  we  could  suffer  the  Syneuoss  u 
command  them.  The  Athenians  are  the  msA 
ancient  people  of  Greece/  and  we  alone  bit 

3  My  pawerfui  atuUtimee.y-'MTian  in  his  Vvius*  E3- 
tory,  book  is.  chap.  5.  relates  tUs  aBeedoteoT  Hwe  as 
Themiatodes : 

When  Hiero  appeared  at  the  Ol^mpw  saae>  at 
would  hare  engaged  with  his  horses  in  tlfte  race,  IV. 
mistocles  prerentedhim,  saying,  that  he  wb»  MuaMsr* 
engage  in  the  common  danger  ought  not  to  tars  a*ai« 
in  the  common  festtraL 

The  chronology  of  tliis  £sct  is  addnoed  by  Bentfcer^ss  t 
oonvindng  argument  against  the  gvnaincnesi  of  ^ 
epistles  imputed  to  Themistocka.  See  lleniliey  «a  As- 
laris,  p.  SWk— 7. 

4  The  moHaneieni  people  o/Grrm««.3— The  Ath^coM, 
in  support  of  thor  antiquity  assumed  many  rnwiffir 
appellations,  calling  themselres  the  aona  oT  (be  rarffc. 

cUldiui  ei  rivf  • 


rem,  U— ^'Illo  M.  Cato  sapiens  oellam  pemirlam  rei- 
poltiieae,  nutrioem  plobis  Romanss  ScUiam  nominavit'* 
tl<idern  travellers  agree  in  representing  Sicily  as  emi- 
nently  abundant  in  its  crops  of  com. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes  preserved  in  Athe. 
MBua,  whidi  may  thus  be  translated. 

"  A  cook  from  EUs,  a  caldron  from  Argoe,  wine  of 
Phliiis,  tapestry  of  Corinth,  fish  from  Sicyon,  pipers 
(avkvrftlitt)  from  iEgium,  eheete  frem  Sicily ,  tlie  per- 
fames  of  Athem,  and  eels  of  BcBolia." 

So  that  cheese  also  was  amongst  the  nnmerons  deli, 
caries  which  Sidly  supplied.— 7. 

2  Agamemnon^  the  deicendant  cf  Pehps.ySee  He- 
aychins  aft  tlie  word  Ibkun^*  The  desoendants  of 
Agamemnon  wera  therefore  termed  IJiA«n)«u.    UAe- 


See  Hesychitts  at  the  word /«>«•«.  OpiMMi^g  aiM  tfthf« 


appellations  to  file  Ikrtion  of  the  Egyptiana*  ( 
the  generation  of  man  from  the  slime  and  mmk  ef  tht 
river  Nile,  they  afterwards,  as  an  emblem  oi  their  ««x 
fortuitous  generation,  wore  the  cteeAp,  or  haseat  fin, 
commonly  translated  grasshoppers,  in  their  heir.  TVr 
comic  poet,  who  on  no  occasion  spared  Ms  oonattwiaga. 
makes  of  this  their  emblem  a  happy  hot  aaivstk  a». 
telling  them  that  the  cicada,  which  they  preteadwl «» t« 
a  symbol  of  themselves,  did  reaBy  exhibit  their  Wtirfa 
picture,  with  this  only  difference,  tiiat  whenaa  tbe 
cada  only  snng  upon  the  boughs  for  a  moott  a-  tva. 
they  snng  away  their  whole  Hvcs  in  heariai^  (wnaeSk  >* 
A^ensBus,  p.  540.)  sauntering  through  the  streeci  ts 
pick  up  the  loose  grain  which  fell  frem  the  liiihuliiti 
fturmer,  to  find  unt  a  phkoe  where  thep  had  iiolhli^  ti 
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chaigpA  our  cowtry:  firom  iit  wm  de- 
aeended  tkiat  beso»  wbo,  ancanUng  to  Homer, 
of  all  those  who  marched  agfuiwt  Troy,  vat  th» 
most  expert  in  tiie  ammgemeot  Mud  di«ctplBie 
of  anarmj:*  weielAte  tbesa  tUiiiga  with  a  be- 
Qoming  sense  of  our  own  imponaDoek" 

CliXIL  <*Maix  of  Athens,"  aaew^red 
QeloD,  <<it  does  not  ^ipear  that  you  want 
oommanders,  but  troops  Sinoe^thecefince^yon 
would  obtain  overy  thingi  and  o«ioede  Bothiuflr^ 
hoeteo  yov  departure^  and  inHona  Greece  that 
tbeir  year  wifi  be  without  it*  spiii^g."  The 
moBoing  of  this  expreseieii  was^  that  as  the 
spring  waa  the  sMWt  desicablo  seaaon  of  the 
yuar,  so  were  his  forces  with  respeet  to  these 
of  Greece  ;  Greece,  therefore^  destitute  of  lua 
aUiance^  would  be  aa  a  year  without  its  spring; 

CLXIIl.  The  Greeian  wabaasadora  after 
receiving  this  answer  £rQin  Grion,  tailed  bade 
n^ain.  Geion  afterwards,  apprehending  thnt 
the  Greeka  maet  laU  before  the  Barbaaan 
power,  and  stiU  disdaining,  as  monardi  of 
Sidly,  to  be  sabofdinate  to  the  Spartaaa  in  Ae 
Peh>ponneacb  adopted  the  foUowing  measure : 
-^Aa  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Fenian  had 


ddk  TU»diiiaihowfrer»ofti«»AtteBlasato 
waa  opposed  by  the  Arcadiamu  vho  boasted  tbat  they 
existed  before  the  moon,  and  to  keep  up  thia  pretoice 
tkey  wore  lunvfa*  ermoons  In  their  shoes,  as  Che  Athen- 
ianawiM  the  deadla  in  their  hafer,  they  therefore  ealled 
tbeoBselTai  r^MtiitMi:  and  Strabe,  In  Us  eighth  book, 
owns  their  plea,  asserting  that  the  Arcadians  were  the 
oldest  of  an  the  Oredans.— I  cannot  help  thinldng  that 
tk«  Aftatttts  w«re  edied  flUen,  befeve  they  diqpated 
withthe  AthendawontiiesQl^teetefanttquity.  Aprin. 
cipal  part  of  their  poesessions  in  Asia  were  called  SaL. 
onuxD,  and  the  cheese  there  made  casens  Salonites,  words 
not  anHke  to  SOenni  and  Selenlts^  Hie  name  also  la 
pr«eri«liB  flUeaui,  the  naaal  eonpaakm  ef  Pta,  the 
Arcadlaa  deity.  Sileaas,  M  the  Greek  laognage  pre. 
ridlod,  might  afterwards  be  dumgedinto  Selemu  or  Seff- 
niia,  from  the  word  Selene,  then  better  nndentood,  or 
•o  patpoae  to  analntain  the  contest  ef  antiqolty,  and  to 
ae«ouBt  for  caUiag  themselTca  iVeMffiii— T. 

5  Diteipline  ^f  an  omiy.>-<See  book  M.  Homer  0. 
rope's  renlon : 

PnU  fillj  man  Unhb  Aihtm  Mian  Um  nab|» 
LtdbT  MhmMImw  ihioagh  Um  U^ild  plain. 


ll««iaarUlM  (h^lC«MMbsa«,OrM«sovldsMd, 
To  mmlud  aimlM  to  tb*  duatj  Held, 
Th*  ♦rtwim  wl^ii  tfUMt  ID  dlqilay. 
Or  ckn  Am  MabadM  hoiilB  ami  vnv. 
Vmtm  alqacb  lnpov«d  bj  Ua^fih  ordajfi, 
P«r  oaantel  e— datt  ben  aa  a^al  pfalM. 

Pope's  rersion  is  here  open  to  oensore.     Instead  of 

«<  Greece  could  yield,**  the  original  is,  *<  No  mortal  man 

waa  e«aal  tp  hkn  T' 

Tf  y  Mwwr  rtt  ifutH  Hnj^kHm  ywit*  «Mif 
KM/Mir4M  Swirmtt  ra  mat  mi*fti€  mmhmrmt. 

The  line  "  doee  the  embodied,  fte.**  the  raadar  willper- 

criTe  is  entirely  redundant 


passed  the  HeUespont,  he  sent  thfee  fifty^oMped 
veseela  to  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of  Cad- 
mus, the  son  of  Scythes^  of  the  isle  of  Cos  » 
ha  had  with  him  a  huge  warn  of  money,'  and  a 
commission  of  a  pacific  tendency^,*  Th^  wera. 
tooheerrethaissiieof  thecoateat:  if  the  Bar- 
bnaan  proved  ifictortous,  they  wero  to  give 
him  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  the  suhnissm 
of  those  pbees  of  which  Geion  was  pnuaeas  if 
victory  fell  to  the  Greek*,  th^  were  to  return 
home. 

CLXIV.  This  Cadmus  had  reoeiTedfrom 
his  father  the  soKxeignty  of  Cos ;  andtlMHig^ 
his  situation  um  free  from  every  species  of 
disquietude^  he  resigned  hie  authority  from  the 
mere  love  of  justice  and  redxed  to  Sicily* — 
Here,  in  CQajunctioii  with  tibe  Samians^  he  in- 
habited Zandie,  the  name  of  which  place  wm 
alierwards  duynged  to  Messaaa^'  This  mm 
Gelon  selected,  besag  convinced  iiom  hie  pff». 
vious  conduct  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
justice.  Amongst  the  other  instances  of  recti- 
tude whidi  he  ezhibitedi  the  following  is  not 
the  least  wortl^  of  edmiration  *•  If  he  had 
thought  prq>er  he  might  have  converted  to  his 
own  lue  the  wealth  with  which  Gehw  en- 
trusted him;  but  «IWr  the  victory  of  the 
Gre^s^  and  tfeie  eonse^uent  departure  of 
Xeixe%  he  carried  «U  th«w  riehes  baek  «gmn 
to  Sicily* 

CliXV.  The  Sicilians  affirm^  thul  G«lon 
would  still  bl^ve  aviated  the  Gi:eeka,  and  suh- 
mitted  to  serve  under  the  Idiftpdrmeaiaiia,  if 
TeiiUus,  the  son  of  Crin^piuw  who  h«d  been 
expeUed  firom  Himenw  where  he  had  eyeircisecl 
the  soveieigaty,  by  Theton,  Mn  of  Aneride- 
mu«.  had  not  at  this  time  brought  an  army 
against  him.  This  army  was  composed  of 
Phenidans,  Afrieaos,  Iberians,  ligufian^  Hel- 
isydans,  Sardinians,  and  Cymians,  under  the 
command  of  Amilcar,  son  of  Anno,  king  of 
Carthage,*  to  the  wnount  of  three  bupdred 
thousand  men.  This  person  Terillna  hadcon. 
ciliated,  partly  from  the  rites  of  private  hoqu* 


6  Paei/ta  tenStm^-ymtfOAm  V^ewfe  tttarally  «  firiend. 


7  ir<iMaM.>»*Itiabynoineanae8rtalawheBtWahap. 
peaed:  Iheauthoritleaaf  UeroADtnaandThneydldsaare 
coatwdteted  by  that  of  Fawaaaiaa  Theraadsewhomay 
wiahflBfawtsly  to  iaveatlgBte  thte  tatk,  Iiefcr  to  LaNker^ 
kmgpoteio  Bentleyon  PhaMvia,  pi«e  101^  who  avails 
hhneelf  of  it  to  detect  the  forgmpy  of  the  epistles  SMoribed 
to  Phalaris  s  and  lastly  to  d*OwIlk%  fliciila.— F. 

8  King  of  CorO^vv.  3— Lercher  remarics,  from  Foly* 
■ana  and  CoraeUus  Nepee,  that  the  title  of  King  WM  fre* 
qneatly  gtrea  to  the  narthaginiaa  gmerah^ 

2  Z 
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taliCy,  but  priiicipiiUy  ^  the  intcrpositioii  of 
AiMutUftos,  son  of  Cretinetis,  king  of  Rhefj^um, 
who  had  given  his  children  as  hostages  to  Amil- 
car,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Sicily,*  and  re- 
venge the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.  Anazi^ 
laus  had  married  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  whose 
name  was  Cydippe  :  Oelon,  from  these  circum. 
stances  being  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent, 
as  we  have  described,  a  sum  of  money  to  DelphL 

CLXVL  It  is  related  on  the  same  authority, 
that  Gelon  and  Theron  conquered  the  Cartha. 
ginian  Amilcar,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day,' 
which  vna  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  father  of  Amil- 
car, they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his 
mother  a  native  of  Syracuse;  he  had  been^ 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  Carthage  tor  his  per- 
sonal virtues.  After  being  vanquished,  as  we 
have  described,  he  disappeared,  and  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  dead  or  alive,  though  Gelon* 
ynth  the  most  diligent  care  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover him. 

CLXVII.  The  Carthaginians  assert,  and 
with  some  probability,  that  during  the  contest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which, 
as  is  reported,  continued  from  morning  till  the 
approach  of  night,  Amilcar  remained  in  his 
camp;  here  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
consuming  upon  one  laige  pile,  the  entire  bodies 
of  numerous  victims.*  As  soon  as  he  perceiv- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  party,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
act  of  pouring  a  libation,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  flames,  a|id  for  ever  disappeared.  Whether, 
according  to  the  Phenicians,  he  vanished  in 
this,  or,  as  the  Carthaginians  allege,  in  some 
other  manner,  this  last  people,  in  all  their  col- 
onies, and  particularly  in   Carthage,   erected 


1  Come  to  5te%.>-I>iodonu  Sicalus  relates,  that 
Xarxea  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequenoe  of  this  that  the  war  here  men. 
tioocd  toolc  place  in  Sidly. 

t  On^e  tame  day.]— Diodonu  acnlos  says  the  same 
thing,  of  oooFse  these  twe  authors  are  agreed  about  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyla,  and  difler  only  in  a 
few  months.  Herodotus  makes  it  to  hare  happeiMd  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad ; 
Diodoms  Slcalas  some  months  afterwards. 

The  yieiory  of  Gelon  did  him  great  honour ;  bat  whs(t 
in  my  opinion  did  him  more,  was,  that  when  he  granted 
peaee  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  stipulated  that  they  should 
never  again  sacrifice  children  to  Saturn.  Nerertheleas, 
IModorus  Sicolus,  w1m>  mentions  this  treaty,  says  nothing 
of  this  jxMkUtfota :  and  it  appears  from  this  author,  that 
Ih^.  barbarous  onstom  abore  mentioned  stUl  preyaOed  in 
the  tUoe  of  Agathodes,  that  U  to  say,  in  the  1 17th  Olym. 
ptBd:— ZrOreAtfr. 

3  Though  Gefon.>-If  PolymnsflMy  bo beliered,  Gelon 
Tery  well  knew  the  fiito  of  Amilcar;  eee  Ub.  L  a  17. 


monuments  in  his  bonoor,  and  neMtr  to  bo 
as  a  divinity.-*-£noagfa  periu^is  lies  bees  sM 
on  the  affiurs  -of  Sidly. 

CLXVIIL  The  conduct  of  the  CofcyRsai 
didnot  coirespond  with  their  piofesaiops.  Tfae 
same  emissaries  ^idio  visited  Sidlj,  wcflt  si» 
to  Coccyra,  the  people  of  wfaicii  place  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  teims  they  had  used  to  G^ks. 
To  these  they  received  a  promise  oivameiBn 
and  powerful  assistanoe  :  they  added,  thsx  (her 
could  by  DO  means  be  indiffeieat  apcccatco  ei 
the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  they  felt  thesssches 
impelled  to  give  their  aid,  from  the  eomictxa 
that  the  next  step  to  the  oonquest  of  Grtte 
would  be  their  servitude ;  they  would  tbcrvte 
assist  to  the  utmost — Such  was  the  flattconi 
answer  they  returned.  But  when  they  ooib 
to  have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  having  my 
different  views,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sstf 
vessels;  these  were  pat  to  aea,  tfaou^  aoi 
without  cBffieulty,  and  sailing  towards  the  Peh> 
ponnese,  they  stationed  thenisdves  near  Vj^bb, 
and  Taenaios,  off  the  coast  of  Spaita.  Bae 
they  waited  the  issue  of  the  eoiiiest,  arcs 
imagining  that  the  Greeks  would  prove  victoR- 
ous,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  vast 
power  of  the  Persian  would  reduce  the  vkok 
of  Greece.  They  acted  in  this  raanoer  to 
justify  themselves,  in  addressing  the  Pern 
monarch  to  this  effect:  «  The  Greeks,  0 
king,  have  solicited  our  assistance,  who,  aiss 
the  Athenians,  are  second  to  none  in  the  bbb- 
ber  as  well  as  strength  of  our  ships;  hutvefii 
not  wish  to  oppose  your  designs,  or  to  do  b? 
thing  hostile  to  your  vrishes."  By  this  hs- 
guage  they  hoped  to  obtain  moie  ftvooiabk 
conditions ;  in  whidi  they  do  not  to  me  ffta 
to  have  been  at  all  unreasonable  :  they  laid  pre- 
viously concerted  their  excuse  to  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Greeks  reproached  them  fcr  i^tb- 
holding  the  promised  succour,  they  repHsd  tha: 
they  had  absolutely  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixn 
triremes  :  but  that  the  n(»th-eaat  winds  wooU 
not  suffer  them  to  pass  the  promootoiy  U 
Malea  :  and  that  it  was  this  accident  akne,  i^ 
any  want  of  zeal,  which  prevented  their  airiv^ 
at  Salamis  till  after  the  battle.  It  was  thos 
they  attempted  to  delude  the  Greeks. 


Not  daring  to  face  him  openly  fan  tbefidd,  ha  <lMy»ui 
him  by  a  paltry  stratagem,  when  In  the  aes  nf  iigihj 
laeriflce.— r. 

.4  Numerotu  victimt.'y-We  find  Cnesoa,  tn  a  frtetd. 
ingbook,  oflbring-up  three  thooiaad  < 
book  L  chap.  5a*r. 
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CLXIX.  The  Cretans  being  in  like  man- 
ner solicited  by  the  Grecian  envoys  to  assist 
the  common  cause,  determined  to  consult  the 
orade  at  Delphi  about  the  expediency  of  such 
a  measure :  **  Inconsiderate  as  you  are,"  re- 
plied the  priestess,  "  has  not  Minos  given  you 
sufficient  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  took  with 
respect  to  Menelaus  ?  The  Greeks  refused  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  IVCnos/ at  Gamicus, 
though  you  assisted  them  to  punish  the  rape  of  a 
Spartan  woman  by  a  Baibarian."  This  answer 
induced  the  Cretans  to  refuse  their  assistance. 

CLXX.  It  is  said  that  Minos  coming  to 
Sicania,  now  called  Sicily,  in  search  of  Daedalus,^ 


4  Mino$.y^TbtB  Cretaaa  had  sent  gome  foroes  to  the 
Trqian  war,  under  the  conduct  of  Idooieneas  and  Merion. 
IdoraeneuB  was  a  descendant  of  lOnoe,  and  at  his  death 
the  government  of  the  fiuoily  of  Mfaios  ceased.  Hinoe 
expelled  ftom  Crete  the  Bhadamanes ;  see  the  Dtonyaiaca 
of  Komms,  dted  by  Bfenrdos,  p.  isa  Those  who  settled 
with  Minos  at  Crete,  are  the  first  whom  the  Grecian 
history  records  for  their  power  and  dominion  at  sea;  he 
extended  his  jurisdiction  to  the  coasts  of  Caxia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  dtlea  of  Greece  on  the  oilier;  using 
hie  power  with  moderation  and  Justice,  and  employing  it 
against  those  lawless  rovers  and  pirates  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  in  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  faUnred  and  distressed.  If  he  be  represented  in 
vrone  oolouis  by  some  anthon,  the  painting  is  the  hand 
of  one  who  copied  from  those,  whose  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion had  prorolced  and  felt  his  resentment  Minos  was 
no  leas  renowned  for  his  arms  abroad,  than  for  his  policy 
and  good  goremment  at  home,  he  Is  said  to  have  framed 
a  body  of  laws,  under  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  for  hb 
subjects  of  Crete,  and,  though  this  may  liave  the  air  of  a 
romance,  invented,  as  such  reports  were,  to  give  the 
better  sanction  to  his  laws,  yet  It  Is  confessed,  says  Stnu 
bo,  that  Crete  in  ancient  times  was  so  weU  governed, 
that  the  best  states  of  Greece,  espedally  the  Spartan,  did 
not  disdain  to  transcribe  many  of  its  laws,  and  to  form 
the  plan  of  their  government  according  to  this  modeL 
LycurgoB  retired  into  Crete,  and  transcribed  ita  laws.— 
Meursiuit  p.  182;  they  related  principally  to  military 
points.  A.  Oeliius  records  one  instance  of  this  agree- 
ment of  the  military  sort,  in  giving  the  onset  to  bdttle, 
hLe.  11.  there  are  many  others  io  Menrshia.  Besides 
Plato  and  Ephorus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  we  may  add 
Xenophon  and  Polybius,  bearing  tlieir  witness  to  what 
I  hare  above  said  of  the  ancient  Cretans*  character.  As 
it  was  gained  by,  so  it  fell  vtith,  ^  descendants  of 
Minos ;  for  when  the  Cariana  had  expelled  tiie  former, 
and  were  bectune  masters  of  the  Island,  as  Diodoms 
SiculuB  supposes  that  they  did  soon  after  the  Trqjan  war 
(book  T.  at  the  end),  Crete  became  a  den  of  tyrants,  and 
a  nest  of  pirates,  as  infamous  for  their  thefts  and  injustice 
as  the  Eteocretans  liad  been  famous  for  their  opposite 
▼irtues.— r. 

5  Ditdahu.y^iyiodQnu  Scnlus  gives  the  following 
account  of  Dasdalus,  boolc  iv.  c.  7& 

Daedalus  was  an  Athenlan,of  the  family  of  &echtheu8 ; 
he  was  eminently  skilful  as  an  architect,  as  a  statuary 
and  engraver.  He  luul  anirod  at  so  great  excellence, 
that  his  posterity  boasted  of  his  figures,  that  they  ap- 
peared  to  see  and  to  move  like  human  beings.    He  was 


perished  by  a  violent  death.'  Not  long  after- 
wards, actuated  as  it  were  by  some  divine  im- 
pulse, all  the  Cretans  in  a  body,  except  the 
Polichnites  and  the  Presians,  passed  over  with 
a  greet  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  for  five  yean  laid 
dose  siege  to  Camicus,  inhabited  even  to  my 
time  by  the  Agrigentines.  Unable  either  to 
take  the  place  or  continue  the  siege,  they  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  retire ;  a  furious  tem- 
pest attacked  them  off  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
drove  them  ashore.  As  their  vesseb  were 
destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  return  to 
Crete,  they  remained  there,  and  built  the  town 
of  Hyria.  Instead  of  Cretans  they  took  the 
name  of  Messapian  lapyges,^  and  from  being 


the  first  who  formed  eyes  to  his  figures,  and  represented 
the  limbs  and  arms  oorrectiy  and  distincay.  Before  his 
time  artists  made  tlie  eyes  of  their  figures  dosed,  the 
hands  suspended  close  to  the  sides.  His  nephew  Tslos 
was  his  pupil,  whose  ingenuity  so  exdted  his  envy  and 
jealousy  that  he  killed  him :  for  this  ha  wm  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus,  but  dying  to  Crete,  his  tal- 
ents  prociu«d  hhn  great  reputation,  and  the  friendship 
of  Minos.  This  he  forfeitedfrom  using  his  art  to  gratify 
the  preposterous  passion  of  Fasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minoe ; 
whence  the  story  of  the  birthof  tiie  Minotaur.  He  oon^ 
seqnently  fied  from  hence  with  his  son  Icarus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  sea  where  he  perished.  Diedalns  went 
to  Sidly,  where  he  was  received  and  entertained  by 
Cocaius ;  Minos  pursued  him  with  a  numerous  fleet,  he 
landed  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  and  sent  to  Coca. 
Ins  to  demand  Dndalus.  Cocaius  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference,  promised  to  give  Daedalus  up,  and  offisred  him 
the  rites  of  hospitality ;  after  which  he  suffocated  Minos 
in  a  hot  bath. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  with  the  aasistanoe  of 
DsBdalus,  Minos  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  by  Fliny  aarigned  to  the 
Egyptian ;  Grid  very  prettily  compares  the  winding  of 
the  O-etan  labyrinth  to  the  coarse  of  the  Meander,  L 
viiLieO. 

Non  Mou  ae  Ilqnldiu  Phffjffib  Mamdm  In  arrto 
Lndit,  at  •mUipio  layta  KflattqM  floltqaay 
OccuncnaqiM  albl  T«itu»»  aipidt  undM} 
Bt  none  ad  ibntca,  nunc  In  mare  Tcrmi  apavtom 
laoertai  cxvoat  aqnaa.    lu  Dttdalaa  iaaplct 
InnniDana  cnore  Tiaa,  &e.  T. 

6  yiolent  <l0a<^>. Zeuobins  aflbms,  that  whilst  he 
was  at  the  bath,  the  daughters  of  Cocaius  killed  hhn.  by 
pouring  boiling  pitch  upon  him.  Diodorus  Siculas  says, 
that  Cocaius  having  permitted  hhn  todo  what  he  wished, 
and  offering  him  the  rites  of  hospitality,  suffocated  him 
in  a  bath,  of  whidi  the  water  was  too  hot  FMsaaiaa 
says  nothing  of  the  kind  of  death  whkdi  Minos  died;  he 
satisfied  himself  with  saying,  that  the  daughters  of  Coca, 
lus  vnm  so  pleased  with  Dndalus  <m  acoonot  of  his  hi- 
gennlty,  that  to  oblige  him,  they  resolved  to  destroy 
Minos.  The  violent  death  of  this  prteee  eansed  Sopho. 
des  to  write  a  tragedy,  called  Mines,  as  appears  from 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  or  Camleol,  as  we  find  in  Athe. 
nsras.— I*aresA«r. 

7  Iapffgei.y^So  called  from  lapyx,  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Dtsdalus.  lapyx  was  also  the  name  of  the  west, 
em  wind.    See  Horace : 

Obattrleiis  alUi  pmtcr  lapf §» 
I  Vaatto. 
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isUndtim  tbey  beiane  inhabittnts  of  tbe  «oh- 
tinent  Fran  Hyiia  tbey  sent  out  several 
oolOQiM ;  with  tfaese,  tbe  TaventineB  being 
after««rdfl«B8iged  ki  Ae  most  tetmotive  has- 
4ifitaai,  rao^ed  the  seveieat  defeat  we  «yer 
lemember  te  h«ve  heard  aeltfled.  The  Ta- 
reetinee  iwere  not  «•  ihie  eocaaion  Hhe  only 
mffarePB;  the  people  of  Rh^guun,  who  bad 
heenkratigatedby  jklfciiihua,  ton  of  Chosrua,  to 
awiatl^  IWrentinemtenataiaed  atoasof  three 
theuMnd  wen ;  the  fartioukr  loss  of  the  Tar. 
entinea  haa  not  been  moovded.  Mycithus  had 
been  one  of  the  domeatiM  of  Anaziiaus,  and 
had  been  left  to  take  case  of  Bhegium :  being 
driven  tfaence,  he  reaided  afterwards  at  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  and  consecrated  a  great  number  of 
alatuea'  in  Olyvpia. 

OLXXl,  My  temarifs  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  Rfaegium  and  Tarentora,  have  intemipt- 
nd  the  thread  of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus 
lek  withoMt  initfbitantB,  the  Fsssiaos  say,  that 
i^rious-eBngnBits  i«eoited  there,  of  wheoi  the 
greater  mmA)er  were  Greeks,  In  the  third  tige 
after  the  death  of  Minos,  happened  the  Trojan 
was,  an  wludi  the  Cretans  were  no  contempti- 
ble dlies  te  Menelaiis.  On  "^eir  return  from 
Troy,  and  as  some  have  asserted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  part  they  had  taken,  a  eevere  pes- 
tileneeand  fiunhie  destroyed  tbem  and  Aeir  cat. 
tie ;  they  who  survived,  were  joined  by  others 
who  migrated  to  them,  and  thus  was  Crete 
a  third  time  peopled.  By  recalling  these  in- 
cidents to  their  remembrance,  the  Pythian 
checked  their  inclination  to  assist  the  Greeks. 

CLXXII.  The  Thessaliims  were  from 
the  beginning  eompelled  to  tidce  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  taking  care  to  show  their  dislike  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Aleuadn.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Persian  had  passed  over  into 
Europe,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  isthmus, 
where  were  assembled  the  public  counsellors  of 
Greeoe,  deputed  from  those  states  which  were 

AgidB, 
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meat  aeidottB  to  defend  their  comtry.  On4har 
amval  the  Theanlian  deputiea  thua  ^pake: 
"Manof  Greow,  itwiUbeaecesBMy  todeie^ 
the  Olyn^  stcaita,  lor  the  coanDeo  seoni^ 
of  Tbessaly,  and  of  all  Greeee.  Wie  on  oe 
parte  are  ready  to  assist  in  thia,  bat  yoa  mm 
also  aend  a  ronai^finb'i*  bod^  of  fbcoes,  wteei 
if  you  omit  to  do,  we  shall  undoobteJiy  jsia. 
our  tema  with  the  Feniaiis.  It  tmsaat  be 
jvst  that  we,  who  firom  our  mtiwtinn  an  nos 
immediately  eiquieed  to  danger,  sbonld  pensb 
alone  on  yonr  accounL  If  you  reliiae  to  mba 
us,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  exert  OHiieivefc  for 
you.  Our  inability  to  resiat  will  justily  oar 
conduct,  and  we  shall  endeaTonr  to  provide  isr 
our  own  security." 

CLXXITI.  The  Gteeln  in  aumtpntt 
determined  to  send  a  body  of  mfiuitry  by  ses  te 
defend  these  staitB.     As  soon  as  their  fina 


Pceoit  laffTK. 

The  pwttanlan  of  ttie  b«ltl«,  mentiimed  in  the  mbee- 
qoMit  part  of  the  chaptei^  nmy  be  found  at  length  in 
DiodoroB  8ioalw,.book  IL  dtep.  68. 

1  OrMt  mmt0r  of  tMumJ-^Thm^  9*9  spedfled  in 
Pfeuttoiu ;  thej  eomiBtedof  the  itslafleeif  Amphitrite, 
Neptune,  and  Vests,  hy  the  hand  ofCUMMUi^wi  As«ive : 
tliere  were  also  Froeerpine,  Venns,  Ganymede,  JDiaaa, 
Uemer,  and  Heaiod ;  next  theae  were  JEtealapiaa  (and 
Hjgaia,  wiUi  Agon.  Theae  with  many  others  were 
given  by  Mydthoa,  in  oonaeqoenee  of  a  tow  made  on  ac 
count  of  Ills  aon,  who  waa  afliefead  with  «  daneerous  die. 
ease.— 7. 


A^lus,  in  Achaia,'  6iey  disembarked,  and  prs- 
oeeded  towards  Tbessaly.  Th^  advaaeed  ts 
Temper  to  the  pawnge  which  connafots  tk 
lower  parts  of  Macedonia  wMi  Theadly. 
near  the  river  Peneos,  betwixt  Olympus  sad 
Ossa ;  here  th^  .eneao^ted,  to  the  number  ol 
ten  tiionaand  heavyomosed  tnoopn,  and  tbey 
were  joined  by  tbe  TfaessaSian  horse  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  led  hy  Enzcnetus,  sob 
of  Carenus,  one  of  tbe  Polemnrdifi,'  tho^ 
not  of  the  blood-reyad.  Theimstodea,  eaa  of 
Neocles,  commanded  the  Atheniana.  Heft 
they  remained  but  a  few  days  ;  for  AlexaadcE. 
son  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian,  seirt  ta  4n. 
recommending  dieir  fetrent,  from  tbeir  tstai 
inability  to  make  any  stand  against  tl»e  laodaa^ 
sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbcn  be  a. 
pkuned.  The  Oseeks  thinking  ibe  advice  les. 
sonable,  and  the  Macedonian  aoolcable  towardi 
them,  regulated  their  conduct  by  it.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part  tfaey  acted 
to  their  fears,  being  informed  that  tboe  wai 
another  passage  into  Thessaly,  throi^  tbe 
countrjr  of  Perrhebi,  in  the  Ugher  i^ioa  of 


fi  In  Ackttia.y^Adbaigk  means  here  Pbthiolie^  fa  Tte- 
saly.— «ee  Strttbo,  b.  ix. 

3  One  ofOe  Polemarcht.'}''Th»  Polemarch  aeenv  to 
hare  had  separate  and  distfaiet  datios  fai  pe«ee  m^  ia 
war;  in  peace^  as  I  Jure  elsewhere  obaerrvd,  it  ww  &» 
business  to  superintend  the  stnangeca  resident  la  S|wta» 
as  well  as  to  see  to  the  maintenanee  itf -the  dkildrcDar 
those  who  died  in  the  public  serrloe. 

In  war  he  seems  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  aid^lcccai^ 
to  the  king,  and  to  hare  oommunloBted  his  ard^n  to  thi 
troops.  We  may  presume,  thmi  what  Rerodotos  saw 
in  the  condoaion  of  the  pan«ra|A,  that  the  rnTfmaiils 
were  generally  rfthe  Uood.royaL^r. 
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Alacedonia,  near  the  city  Oobbob,  and  tteougfa 
this  the  MiBy  of  Xenes  did  actoaUy  p«M. 
The  Greeks  netued  to  tlwir  shipe,  and  retimed 
to  tbeiethRMw. 

CLXXIV.  This  expedition  to  Theenay 
was  andwtakea  when  the  Idqg  was  preparing 
U>  pass  into  JSucope,  and  was  already  at  Aby- 
dos.  Tbe  ThessaUanSp  forsaken  by  tb^  allies, 
lost  no  time  in  tneating  with  the  Medes ;  they 
entered  warmly  into  the  king's  affairs,  and 
proved  themselves  xemaikably  useM. 

CJLXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  their  Tetnxn 
to  the  isthmus,  in  consequence  of  the  advioe  of 
Alexander,  called  a  councH  to  delibeiste  how 
and  where  they  should  commence  hostilities. 
It  was  ultimately  determined  to  delend  the 
straits  of  Thecmopylte,  as  foek^  not  only  nar- 
rower than  those  of  Thessaly,  but  also  widun 
a  less  distance.  Of  that  other  avenue  by 
which  the  Greeks  at  Therroopyle  were  sur- 
prised, they  had  not  the  smallest  loiowledge, 
till,  having  arrived  there,  they  were  shown  it 
by  the  Trachinians.  To  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  Barbarians  to  Greece,  they  undertook 
to  guard  this  passage :  their  fleet  th^  xesolved 
to  send  to  Artemisittm  on  the  coast  of  His- 
tiaeotis.  Tliese  places  are  so  oontignous,  that 
a  communication  betn'ixt  the  two  armaments 
was  extremely  easy. 

CLXXVI.  The  above  places  may  be  thus 
described: — Artemisium,*  beginning  from  the 
Thradan  sea,  ^;iadually  oontmcts  itself  into  a 
narrow  strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Sciathus 
and  die  continent  of  Magnesia.  At  the  straits 
of  Eubcea  Artemisium  meets  the  coast,  upon 
which  is  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  entranee  in- 
to Greece  by  the  way  of  Tradiis  is  in  its  nar- 
rowest  part  half  a  plethnim;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  part  most  con- 
txaeted  lies  before  and  behind  Thermopyls  ;* 
behind,  near  the  Alpeni,  there  is  room  only 


4  Af1emiiium.y^Aecotding  to  this  deacr^on,  Axte- 
noisiiim  to  the  name  of  the  whole  Ma,  from  Sepias  to  the 
C^enoean  prunontory. 

5  Thermcpjf he."}— An  excellent  plan  of  the  atraitt  of 
Thermopylae,  as  they  at  present  appear,  may  be  eeen  in 
the  charts  of  tlie  Voyage  da  Jeune  Anachanis.  Hie 
deflcription  which  Livy  gi?e8  of  them  hss  been  greatly 
admired—See  liber  xxzvL  c.  lA. 

*'  Extremoe  ad  orientem  montes  CEtam  Tocant ;  qua- 
mm  quod  altiasimum  est,  Callidromon  appellator,  in 
evjvB  valle  ad  Maliaoam  dnnm  vergcnte  itCT  est  non  la- 
tins  quam  LX  pasana.  Hoc  una  miUtarla  via  est,  qna 
tradud  exerdtus,  si  non  prohibeantor,  poesint  Ideo 
Pylse,  et ah alils, quia calidaagua in ipato faudbos sont, 
ThermopylsB  locus  appellator,  nobilia  Laoedcimiiloram 
adversoa  Persas  morte  magis  mamorabili  quiin  pugna.*' 


£or  a  single  carriage;  before,  near  tbe  river 
PhoBiix,  by  the  town  of  Antihela,  the  dimen- 
rfoDs  of  the  passage  mra  ike  same.  To  the 
west  of  ThennopylaB  is  a  steep  and  inaccese- 
ible  aoomtain,  wlidi  extends  as  £sr  as  (Eta. ; 
to  the  eaat,  it  Is  bounded  by  the  shoals  and  by 
•the  sea.  In  these  stnats,  there  aie  warm  baths 
which  the  natives  caM  Ohytri,  near  which  is 
an  akar  aaened  to  Heseoles.  Hhe  place  was 
formeiiy  defended  by  a  wall  and  by  gates :  the 
wall  was  built  bgr  I3ie  Phoceans,  through  £etr 
of  the  Thesaaliaau^  who  came  from  Thespro- 
tia,  to  establish  themselves  in  JEoiia,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  Thessalians  endeavour- 
ingto  evpel  them»  the  Phoceans  erected  the 
wall  to  protect  them ;  and,  to  make  the  place 
marshy  and  itnpaasithle,  they  suffered  the  above- 
meslaGned  wutm  springs  to  empty  themselves, 
using  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  incursioas 
of  the  Thessalians.  The  wall  had  in  a  great 
measure  mouldered  away  hom  length  of 
time :  it  was  repaired,  becauae  it  was  here  de- 
termined to  repel  the  Barbarian  from  Greece. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  place  called  Alpeni,  which 
the  Greeks  made  a  repository  for  their  pro- 
visions. 

CLXXVIL  The  Greeks  from  every  con- 
sideration deemed  this  place  tbe  moat  eligible. 
After  much  cautious  inspeotioa  and  delibera- 
tion, they  concluded  that  the  Barbarians  ooidd 
not  here  avail  themselves  ^ther  of  their  num- 
bers or  their  cavalry;  here  therefore  they  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  distuiber  of  their  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
arrival  in  Pieria,  they  left  the  isthmus ;  the 
land  forces  proceeding  to  Thermopylae,  the 
fleet  to  Artemisium. 

CLXXVJIL  Whilst  the  Qretka,  accord- 
ing to  ^  resolutions  of  their  council,  resorted 
to  their  several  stations,  the  Delphians,  anxious 
for  themselves  and  for  Greece,  consulted  the 
orade.  They  were  directed,  in  reply,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  winds,  for  they  would 
prove  the  best  allies  of  Greece.  The  Del- 
phians lost  no  time  in  oommunicatmg  this 
answer  to  those  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for 
their  liberty,  and  who  greatly  dreading  the 
Barbarian,  thought  it  deserved  their  everiasting 
gratitude.    An  altar  was  immediately  erected, 

The  gates  of  puUic  boUdings  were  called  by  the  Oreaki 
A^{«f,  the  gatesof  cttias  mAmu  Sec  Sulias  at  the  word 
nkmt.  See  also  Forisoniiu'S  note  to  JBIian,  book  UL 
c.  S5. 

«<  The  narrow  eatmoe  of  Oiaaoe,**  nys  Mr  Gibbon, 
deaeribing  the  naroh  of  Alaric  into  Oreeee,  **  was  pi» 
bably  enlargsd  by  each  aucceaaive  nuridier.**— 7. 
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and  aerifiee  oflered  to  the  winds  in  Tfayia, 
where  is  m  temple  in  honoor  of  Tfayia,  dangter 
of  Cephifw,'  from  wbom  the  piaoe  has  its 
name.  In  oooseqnenee  of  the  abo^e  orade, 
the  Ddphians  to  this  day  siqiplicafte  die  winds. 

CLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xenes  moring 
from  Therma,  despatdied  ten  of  thdr  swiftest 
sailing  vfsieli  to  Sciathus,  where  were  three 
guardships  of  the  GredES,  of  Tranene,  iEgina, 
and  Athens.  These,  on  sight  of  the  Baiha- 
riaa  Yessds,  immediately  lied. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  panuit, 
took  the  Traezenian  vessel  commanded  by 
Piazinus.  The  most  valiant  of  the  crew  they 
saoiiiced  on  the  prow  of  their  ship,  thinking  it 
a  favourable  omen  that  their  first  Greek  cap- 
ture was  of  no  mean  distinction.  The  nsme 
of  the  man  they  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  bis 
name  perhaps  he  owed  bis  fate. 

CLXXXL  The  vessel  of  iEgina  occssion- 
ed  the  enemy  more  trouUe ;  it  was  commanded 
by  Aaonides,  and  among  its  warriors  was 
Pythes,*  son  of  Ischenous,  who  on  that  day 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  bis  ship 
was  taken  be  persevered  in  his  resistance,  till 
he  was  cut  in  pieces ;  at  length  be  fell,  but,  as 
be  discovered  some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians, 
in  admiration  of  bis  valour,  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  preserve  him,  bathing  his  wounds 
with  myrrfa,  and  applying  to  them  bandages  of 
cotton.'    On  their  return  to  their  camp,  they 


1  7%ni,  daughter  of  Ce/^Aimu.  3— Lurcher  quotes 
from  FumBniu  the  firflowiog  puaage. 

*'  Others  nj  that  CutaUat,  a  native  of  the  coantrf, 
had  a  daughter  named  Thyla ;  ahe  waa  priesteaa  of 
Baodras,  and  waa  the  first  who  celebrated  orgies  in  hon. 
oar  of  that  goi.  From  this  time,  all  those  were  called 
Thyiades,  who  became  frantic  in  honour  of  this  god. 
They  say  also  that  Delphuawas  the  sonof  thatThyia  by 
ApoUo ;  others  again  say,  that  the  mother  of  Delphus 
was  Mel»na,  the  daughter  of  Cephissus." 

Strabo  and  Plutarch  discerned  a  great  affinity  and  like- 
ness between  the  frantic  rites  of  Cybele,  the  oigia  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  mysteries  of  Pan.— r. 

S  i^aer.3— Bellanger  in  a  long  note  endeavours  to 
prora  that  it  should  be  Pytheas,  and  not  Pythes.  To  all 
hisargomcnto  I  am  satisfied  to  oppose  the  learned  watho- 
rity  of  Longinus,  who  writes  the  nominative  case  Pythes. 
'•^iMTcher. 

3  Bandaget  of  cotUm.y-A  hare  proved  in  another 
place  that  Byssns  was  cotton.  A  rery  learned  man  has 
objected  to  me,  that  as  the  tree  which  produces  cotton 
was  not  cultivated  in  E^ypt,  in  the  time  of  Prosper  AL 
pinus,  except  in  gardens,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  time 
uf  Herodotus,  hare  been  itiU  more  uncommon ;  which 
induces  him  to  boUeve.with  father  Hardouin,  that  it  is  a 
species  of  fine  linen.  This  does  not  to  me  seem  oondu. 
sive.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  floods  may 
in  a  great  degree  hare  destroyed  that  plant,  and  particu. 
Uriy  since  E^gypt  is  become  barbarous  (devenue  bsrbare.) 


eifaibited  him  to  the  whole  army*  as  a  Da4i. 
serving  aufcml  esteem ;  wlnlst  they  tran 
the  vest  <lf  the  crew  as  vile  slaves. 

CLXXXIL  Twoof  thevenaebbci^tki 
taken,  the  third,  commanded  by  \ 
Athenian,  in  its  endeavour  to 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  die  Peneoa.  The  Ba. 
barians  took  the  ship  but  not  its  csew.  Tk 
Athenians  got  on  diowi,  and  pwwf  rdiug  thnwrt 
Thes8Bly,aiTived  safe  at  Athens.  TheGrHb 
stationed  at  Artemisiam  were  made  acqans. 
ed  with  the  above  event  by  signals  of  file  fine 
Sciathus.  They  instanthf  retired  in  dwn  ^ 
Cbalds,  with  the  view  of  gnardii^  the  Eari^ 
They  did  not  however  omit  to  fdaoe  dnly  ces- 
tinds  on  the  heights  of  Cuboea. 

CLXXXIIL  Threeof  ten  Bhubansie^ 
sds  sailed  to  the  rock  called  Myrmex,  kcrx 
Sciathus  and  Bfagnesia.  Here  tfacy  erected  i 
column,  with  stones  whidi  they  bcooglit  «i* 
them  for  that  purpose.  They  spent  dfrc 
days  on  this  cruise,  after  the  king^  depansr; 
ftom  Therma,  being  conducted  safe  with  m- 
pect  to  this  rock  by  PaDunon  the  Sq:m 
Sailing  firom  the  above  place,  tbey  in  oae  An 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Ms^^nesia  to  Sepaft. 
on  the  shore  which  lies  betwixt  the  bmn  o:' 
CastbanflBa  and  the  coast  of  Siepaa. 


This  may  be  one  cause  of  its  scarcity  in  tl»e  tkaesf  P^»- 
per  Ali^us,and  doea  not  pnweto  me  tkat  it  w»  nv- 
inthetimeofHsroddtttB,  or  evenbelbtvhMt^.  A- 
cording  to  my  interpretation,  tiie  1 
wounds  of  Pythes  with  ootton ;  ire  in  i 
lint :  but  the  Egyptians  at  this  day  use  lint  < 
wounds  and  sores.— /.ordker. 

I  do  not  know  wliether  what  Ihareto  ofller,  incaam. 
diction  to  M.  Larcher's  opinion  on  tiiis  au^iect,  k^  ^ 
thought  satisfactory,  but  I  think  that  tiiey  merit  t^  *■ 
tention  of  the  EbgUsh  ivadar.  I  ] 
tiutt  ttie  finest  linen  of  ^ypt  was  of  a  Terr  < 
of  wliatever  it  was  composed^  ami  I  fiad  hi 
xxvH  7.  the  following  rerse : 

BT2Z02  lurm,  vmtukmt  ES  AimiTOT  tfusn  n 
rrfM/uvn,  r«v  nfAami  0m  »4m,  mm  wtfifimJ^aimn  imm-tx 
dm  •■•cf«(«»  tm  rm  wnrm  EAww,  mmt  tyimtm  nedtfJM 
#»».     Whidi  our  translators  have  tfaoa  readered : 

Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  I^r7pt»  w«  tte 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  tiiy  sail ;  bloe  mbI  p«v- 
ple  from  the  Isles  of  Elltha  was  that  wMdh  cvwnd  tfaM 

That  a^iwr  is  properly  expressed  by  the  w««4B»« 
I  believe ;  but  why  it  should  be  rendered  flne  Iba,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  are  expmsly  toU  tha  % 
waa  used  for  saiUcloth,  and  was  probably  oT  a  s 
equally  coarse  with  that  mentioned  by  Viiga : 


<*  At  mehercnles  vir  magnns  et  jnstaa,  finiiahn  n 
qnemque  ex  hostibos  suis,  et  pro  libertate  i 
trl«  pertinadsBimum,  sospicit.** 
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CL.XXXIV.  Thus  far,  and  to   Theniio. 
pybsy  the  army  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  misfor- 
tune.     The  number  of  the  vessels  which  left 
Asia  amounted,  if  my  conjectures  have  not  de- 
ceived me,  to  twelve  hundred  and  seven.     The 
complement  of  the  crews  by  which  they  were 
originaDy*  manned,  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thoinand  four  hundred,  composed  of  the  dif- 
ferent  auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred  men 
to  each  vessel :  to  these,  independent  of  their 
own  proper  crews,  are  to  be  added  thirty  of 
either  Persians,  Medes,  or  Sacae.     The  whole 
number  of  these  last  was  thirty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ten  ;  to  the  above  are  also  to 
be  added  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  men  to  each.     The  whole  number 
therefore  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been 
three  thousand,  and  of  the  men  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.     Thus  the  fleet  which  left 
Asia  was  composed  of  five  hundred  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.     The  in^ 
fantry  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
men ;  the  number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty 
thousand.     The   Arabians  with  their  camels, 
and  the  Africims  in  their  chariots,  were  twenty 
thousand  more.     The  above  was  the  armament 
which  left  Asia ;  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
menial  attendants,  the  transports  which  carried 
the  provisions,  and  their  crews. 

GLXXXV.  To  these  are  stiU  to  be  added 
ail  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Eu- 
rope ;  of  the  precise  number  of  which  we  can 
only  speak  from  opinion.  The  Greeks  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  islands  contiguous,  furnish, 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  the  crews 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand 
men ;  a  body  of  land  forces  was  also  provided 
by  the  Thradans,  Peonians,  the  Eordi,  Bot- 
tiaeans,*  Chalcidians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Ma- 
cedonians, PerrluAians,  Enienes,  Dolopes, 
Magnesians,  Achnans,  and  the  other  people 


5  OrigtnaUy.'y^Tbatt  is,  I  nippoie,  without  the  troops 
which  the  king  added  to  his  armament  in  progress  from 
Asis  to  Europe. 

6  JWN«Mf.>- Hie  BottisBans  were  of  Athenian  eii. 
gin,  and,  aeeoKding  to  Aristotle,  from  those  diOdren 
whom  the  AtheolaiM  sent  to  Iflnos  in  Crete  by  way  of 
tribute:  These  ehildren  grew  old  in  that  island,  gaining 
their  lireiihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  IlieCre. 
tans,  in  oompUanoe  with  some  tow,  sent  to  Delphi  the 
ilnt.frultB  of  their  dtbem,  to  whom  they  added  theee 
deeoendants  of  the  Athenians.  As  they  eould  not  subsist 
there,  they  went  to  Italy,  and  establldied  theraaelTee  in 
lapygte;  from  hence  tiiey  went  to  Thraoe,  where  they 
took  the  name  of 


who  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Thraoe.  llie 
amount  of  all  these  was  I  believe  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  These  collectively,  added 
to  the  Asiatic  forces,  make  two  millions,  six 
hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  fighting  men. 

CLXXXVL  Great  as  the  number  of  these 
forces  was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendants, 
of  the  crews  on  board  the  transports  carrying 
the  provisions,  and  of  the  other  vessels  follow- 
ing the  fleet,  was  I  believe  still  greater.  I  will 
howe^'er  suppose  them  equaL  Thus  it  wUl  ap- 
pear, that  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  conducted  to' 
Sepias  and  to  Thermopylae  an  army  consisting 
of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

CLXXXyiL  The  above  was  the  aggre. 
gate  of  the  troops  of  Xeixes ;  as  to  the  women 
who  prepared  the  bread,  tiie  concubines  and 
eunudis,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  ascertain 
their  number.  The  baggage-waggons  also,  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Indian  dogs,  which 
accompanied  the  army,  defied  all  oomputadon* 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  waten  ot 
some  rivers  were  exhausted  :  but  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  how  provision  could  be  sup- 
plied to  so  vast  a  multitude.  According  to  a 
calculation  made  by  myself,  if  each  of  the  above 
number  had  only  a  choenix  of  com  a  day,  there 
would  every  day  be  consumed  ^  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  medimni.  '  Neither 
does  this  computation  comprehend  the  quantity 
allowed  to  the  women,  eunuchs,  cattle,  and 
dogs.  Amongst  all  these  myriads  of  men,  Mith 
respect  to  giace  and  dignity  of  person,  *  no  one 


7  Every  day  be  comimmI]— Maidand,  who  I  bellere 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fslthfnl  and  aemrato  his- 
torian,  furnishes  ns  with  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  cattle 
consumed  annnally  in  London,  abore  thirty  years  ago, 
when  that  dty  was  fhr  less  populous  than  it  is  at  pre. 


Betres 
CalTOS 
Hogs 

Pigs      .       . 
gheep  and  lambs 
The  most  inqulsittTe  caleulators  i 


0Bk8M 

ia6,9SE 
60,000 
711,123 
I  now  agn^ed  in 


allowing,  npon  an  average,  to  the  metropolis  a  million 
of  inhabitanta^r. 

8  JfAlJiMit.]— IlMta  were  forty-elght  dMBnieea  in  one 
medimnus;  aooording  therefore  to  the  calculation  of  H^ 
rodotus,  there  ought  to  have  been  5,896»380  men.  There 
is  of  course  a  mistake  either  in  the  number  of  medimni 
or  of  the  troops. 

9  Graee  ami  HgnUg  ofpermm.'}^ 


Ntt  jM  aMi«  AM  aiUlflH  oo«ld  ba  tand 
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tke  Bupieme  oommmad  thmi 


better  deserved 
<lCeE3iet  himself. 

CLXXXVUL  The  veesek  of  the  fleet, 
after  their  arrivai  cm  the  cotmt  of  Magnesia, 
betwixt  the  town  of  Casthanaea  and  the  shores 
of  Sepias,  there  stationed  themselTes,  the  foie- 
most  drawing  dose  to  hud,  the  others  lying 
on  their  anchors  behind.  As  the  shore  waa  of 
no  great  extent,  the  fleet  was  ranged  in  eight 
regular  divisions,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
main  sea^  in  which  situation  they  passed  the 
night.  On  the  approach  of  day,  the  sky  and 
the  sea,  which  had  befoie  been  serene^  were 
violently  disturbed :  a  fwioiia  stocm  arose^  «t.. 
tended  with  a  violent  squaU  of  wind  from  the 
east,i  which  the  inhabitanto  of  these  parts  caQ 


an  HeHespontian  wind.     They 

that  the  tenspest  would    sdU 

whose   situation   was   fanonwh 

the  effects  of  the  storsi,  by  dimwring  As 

veswls  ashore,  and  with  tfaon  preaenm^lhs 

own  peraona :   of  tiiuse  whan  tfaa 

surimmd  fiuthes  out  at  sea, 

to  the  straits  of  Pelion,  tcBaaed  tibe  Ipaos 

others  went  on   shore:    some   wtam  imkti 

against  thapKomoBtory  of  Sepias,  otfaecacsBisi 

to  MeliboBaand  Gasthanea,  ao  aevevewaatk 


Or  towering  size,  with  Xerxe*.  O  potMv'd 
OriUkMTlrlM,  tanUdtoahowheviMMi, 
How  WMk«  wicbonL  bar  It  unbonaded  pow«r. 
The  chann  ofbeantjr,  and  th«  bUic  oTsUto  { 

How  illMCWofllapHMM,  h*«  TAiBi 

I  rrom  tkeJStut^AftUotBB,  caOed  abo  SolsmM  md 
Snbaolaniia.  Th«  inelMta  origimUy  wed  only  the  Jour 
cardinal  windB }  they  aflerwarda  added  four  moro.  Tbs 
RomaiM  increased  them  to  tirenty-fotir,  and  the  modems 
hare  added  to  the  fonr  canUnal,  twenty-eight  oollateral 
wind*  Tlie  amiexed  tahle  may  probably  be  weAd  to 
many  of  my  readers. 

Names  of  the  wiiVds,  and  points  of  the  oompan. 
^ngUsh,  LaUn  and  Greek. 

1  NOKTB  1  SBPnNTKlO  Of  BOSBAS. 

SNorthbyeaat  «  Hypertorw^ Hypai|«ilc»,Oid- 

3  North,  nortiueast        3  Aquila  Qlicui. 

4  Northcastbynortli    4  Meaoboreas,  Mesa^oUo,   Su. 
pemas. 

6  AacrAPBLioTBB,  BoBAmro. 

6  HypocaosiasL     [tb^  Or«cw. 

7  Cnsiaa,  HeUespontiuB. 

8  Mfsocaaias,  [ana 

9  SoLANua,  SuaaoLAWTO,  Apbli. 

10  Hjrpeunia,  or  Hyperearas. 

11  Eurua  or  Voltornua. 

12  Meseurus. 

13  NOTAPBLIOTB8»  EUBAATBE. 

14  Sottth  east  by  soafh   14  Hypophosnix. 

15  South  south  east        15  Phoeuix,  Phoenidas,  Leucon- 
otns,  Gangeticus. 

16  IVfesophcenix. 

17  AUBTEB,  NOTUS,  MbBIDIBS. 

18  Hypolibonotus,  Alsanua. 
19Libonotu8,  Notolybicos,  Ana. 

SO  SouUi  west  by  sooth  80  MeeoUbonotiui     [tro-  Africus. 
a  Socrra  West  81  Notozbphybus,  Notolibycds, 

Afbicub. 
82  South  west  by  west  82  HypoUbs,    Hypafticus,    Sob- 
23  West  south  west     23  Libs.  Cvesperus. 

84  Meaolibs,  Mesozephyrus. 
SSZbpbybits,   Fayonius,   Occi- 

obns. 
26  Hypargestee,  Hypocorus. 
^^  ^^       ..  ^  Arge8te8.Caoni«,Coru8,Upyx. 

88  North  west  by  west  88  Hesargestes,  Mesocorut 
89NoaTHWBST  89  ZaPHYBo-BoBBAs,     BoroUby. 

cus,  Olympfas. 


5  NoBTB  East 

6  North  east  by  oust 

7  East  north  east 

8  East  by  north 

9  East 

10  East  by  south 

11  East  south  east 

12  South  east  by  east 

13  South  East 


16Sonthbyea5t 

17SOUTB 

18  South  by  west 

19  South  south  west 


84  West  by  south 

85  Wbst 

86  West  by  north 

87  West  north  west 


CI/XXXIX.  ItisaaMTtedthttttbaAOB. 
naans  being  advised  by  some  Oracle  tt>aoti^tfa 
assistance  of  their  6on-ia4aw,iByGked  iaaseleox 
manner  the  aid  of  Boreas,'  Bomaa,  ■[^-'Tr*^ 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Gneka,  noani^  Odihp.* 
an  Athenian  fenale,  dai^tec  of  £sec^B; 
ftom  tU8»  if  £une  nsy  be  beUeved,  tbs  Alh^ 
niana  wen  induced  t»  consider  Boc«aa  w  that 
son-in4awj  and  during  their  stetKn  off  tk 
Euboean  Chalcis  to  watch  th«  motigna  of  ik 
enemy,  they  saciificed  to  Boieaa  and  Qbthi^ 
involdng  their  inteiposttion  to  deatny  ^ 
Barbarian  deet^  as  they  had  befane  dwe  ass 
mount  Athos.  I  will  not  presume  tos^>  ihs 
in  consequence  of  their  supplications  Boiea 
dispersed  the  Bsibarian  fleet  %  b«t  tlw  Aths- 
niana  do  not  scruple  to  affina,  that  Bosvaa,  vte 
had  before  been  favourable  totfaiem,  repatad  bs 

efforts  to  assist  them  on  this  occaaioB. They 

afterwards  erected  a  shrine  to  Box^n  on  tht 
banks  of  the  Dissua. 


so  North  west  by  north  30  Hypodrdua^  Bypotibmcm 
31  North  north  west  31  Cirdus,  ThraaciasL  rSarvx^ 
38Northbyw«Bt         38  MeaodMw. 

9  B$r$at,lr'All^3tmm  had  by  Avram  fav  aaa^  A*. 
gestea,  Zephyms,  Boreas*  and  Notua.  Soki«  ksre  lawsa 
Boreas  for  a  wind,  others  for  a  prinee  of  Tln«oe.  T^ 
Boreas  went  to  Thnce  in  Attica*  from  whenes  he  cm- 
ried  Oritiiya*  daoglitar  of  firectheoL  By  tliia  maiiHMi 
ha  beoarae  soo^inJaw  to  Erectheus^  wad  the  AttaBaw 
consequently  considered  him  as  their  ally.  *^<»ik^  ^ai 
their  soB.in.law  also.— Zardler. 

3  Aweot— Or»%a.>.Of  this  aacisnt  fiMe  of  Borm 
and  Orithya,  BCUton  has  made  a  moat  beantiiQl  eae  ia 
one  of  his  minor  poems.  It  was  written  wlien  he  «w 
only  seventeen,  on  the  death  of  a  Air  infhnt  dyii^  ^  a 
cough : 

F«r  tlnoe  grtm  A  quilQ  lh«  charietMr 
By  bolstermit  np*  ih'  A&wUn  dunel  cm, 
n«  thaa«ht  It  loiielMd  kis  iMty  Ml  SMT. 
If  HH-riw  iM  wnM  ftiT  m>  iwdi»d  imH. 
TlMNbj  to  wip*  avar  (b*  iaABMii  ktau 
Oricnsviooaplcd  bed  and  ohUdloi  dd. 
Which  ■Baoogti  the  wanton  godt  a  f 
Consult  also  Ovid,  Metamoiph.  vL  a 
According  to  ApoUodoms,  Ub.  UL  Boma  T-fifcrd  the 
daughter  of  Erectfaeua,  as  she  crossed  over  the  rtvn 
Iliasus.    That  is,  says  Richardson*  she  wna  drmroed  ta 
a  high  wind  crossing  that  river. 


POJLYMNIA. 
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CXC.  In  this  Btorai,aooordiiig  to  the  lowest 
calcuktion,  four  hundred  vesBds  were  totally 
lost,  with  an  infinite  number  of  men,  and  a  pro- 
digious treasure.  Aminodes,  son  of  Cratinus, 
a  Ma^^nesian,  who  had  an  estate  near  Sepias, 
reaped  aflerwards  Tery  oonsideraUe  advantage 
from  this  tempest ;  many  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  were  thrown  by  the  tides  upon  his  lands ; 
he  became  master  also  of  various  Persian 
treasures,  and  ao  immense  quantity  of  gold. 
Although  this  incident  rendered  him  affluent, 
be  was  in  other  respects  unfortunate ;  he  had 
by  some  calamity  been  deprived  of  his  children.* 

CXCI.  The  loss  of  the  provision^tiaos* 
ports,  and  of  the  other  smaller  vessels,  was  too 
great  to  be  ascertained.  The  naval  command, 
en,  apprehending  that  the  Thessalians  would 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  attack 
them,  intrenched  themselves  within  a  buttress 
made  of  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels.  For  three 
days  the  storm  was  unabated ;  on  the  fourth  the 
magi  appeased  its  violence  by  human  victims, 
and  incantations  to  the  wind,  as  well  as  by 
sacrificing  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  unless 
perlu4)s  the  tempest  ceased  of  itself.  They 
sacrificed  to  Thetis,  having  learned  firom  the 
loniaas,  that  it  was  iiom  this  coast  she  had 
been  carried  away  by  Peleus,  and  that  all  the 
district  of  Sepias  *  was  sacred  to  her  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Nereids.  It  is  certain  that 
on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest  •  ceased. 

CXCIL  Their  sentinels,  who  every  day 
were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Euboea,  did 
not  fail  to  acqiiaint  the  Greeks  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  storm  on  the  morning  which 
followed.  As  soon  as  they  received  this  in- 
telligence,  after  paying  their  vows,  and  offering 
libations  to   Neptune    Servator,  they  hastily 


4  (TfJUr  «&iU«vn.]—'nii8  paasage  has  oecarioned  grest 
perplexity ;  bat  Fldmerios,  in  liis  Ezeroitatione8,ha8  re. 
moved  erery  ^fflcolty,  and  satiBfactorily  done  away  the 
effects  of  Plutarch's  perverse  miMxynception.  Plntarch 
abases  Herodotns  for  introdncing  Uiis  cireamBtance  of 
the  afBoenoe  of  Aminodes,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
oMolned  it,  merely  for  an  opportonity  of  saying  that  ha 
bad  killed  his  soa^r. 

5  Sepku.y^Thin  coast  was  sacred  to  Thetis,  because 
that  goddess,  desirons  of  elnding  tlie  porsoit  of  Peleus, 
changed  herself  In  this  place  into  a  Idnd  of  sea-fish,  which 
the  Greeks  call  2iic<«  (Sepia.)  This  story  gave  the  name 
of  Sepias  to  this  coast  and  promontory.— Xordber. 

6  The  fampeiiL]— Twenty.foar  miles  to  the  soaUueast 
of  Larissa  is  Yolo,  said  to  be  Fagasas,  where  the  poefei 
say  the  ship  Argo  was  built  Near  it  is  Apheta,  from 
which  place  they  say  the  Argonauts  sailed.  The  south, 
eut  comer  of  this  land  te  the  old  promontory  Sepias, 
where  five  hundred  sail  of  Xerxes*  fleet  were  ship- 
wrecked  in  a  storm.— PococA(». 


I  returned  to  Artemisium,  hopuig  to  find  but 
few  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Thus  a  second 
time  they  fixed  their  station  at  Artemisium, 
near  the  temple  of  Neptune  surnamed  Serva- 
tor, which  appellation,  given  on  the  above  oc 
casion,  is  still  retained. 

CXCIIL  The  BariMrians,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  wind  subside  and  the  sea  calm, 
again  ventured  from  the  shore.  Coasting  along, 
they  doubled  the  Magnesian  promontory,  ao^ 
made  their  way  directly  to  the  gulf  leading  to 
Pagasae.  It  was  in  this  gulf  of  Magnesia  that 
Hercules^  going  on  shore  from  the  Aigo '  to 
procure  water,  was  deserted  by  Jason  and  his 
companions,  who  were  bound  to  ^a  of  CoL 
chis  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Having 
taken  in  water,  they  sailed  from  hence;  in 
conmiemoration  of  which  incident^  the  place 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Aphete. 

CXCIV.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor.  Fifteen  of  these 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
companions,  discovered  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium,  and  mistaking  them 
for  friends,  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The 
leader  of  these  ships  was  Sardoces,  son  of 
Thamasias,  the  governor  of  Cyma,  in  JSolia* 
This  man  Darius  had  formerly  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  cross ;  he  had  been 
one  of  the  royal  judges,  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  oflSce.  He  was  already  on  the 
cross,  when  the  king,  reflecting  that  his  ser- 
vices  to  the  royal  family  exceeded  his  offences, 
and  that  he  himself  had  in  the  present  instance 
acted  with  more  impetuosity  than  prudence, 
commanded  him  to  be  taken  down.  Thus  he 
escaped  the  punishment  to  which  Darius  had 
condemned  him;  his  escape  now  from  the 
Greeks  was  altogether  impossible ;  they  saw 
him  sailing  towards  them,  and  perceiving  his 
error  attacked  and  took  him  and  his  vessdis. 

CXCV.  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Ari- 
dolis,  prince  of  the  Alabandians  of  Caria ;  in 
another,  Penthylus,  son  of  Demonous,  a  Pa- 
phian  general.  This  latter  left  Paphos  with 
twelve  vessels,  eleven  of  whdch  were  lost  in  the 
storm  off  Sepias ;  he  himself,  with  the  twelfth, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  at  Artemisium. 
The  Greeks,  having  obtained  such  infomuu 
tion  as  they  wished  concemiog  the  forces  of 
Xerxes,  sent  their  prisoners  bound  to  the  istlu 
mus  of  Corinth. 


7  i<9V0.>-See  book  iv.  c.  im    Note  Bryant^  Hi  49  0^ 
401. 
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CXCVI.  Except  the  above  fifteen  veeaek,  \ 
commauded  by  Sandoces,  the  whole  of  the  Bar-  j 
barian  fleet  arrived  at  Aphetae.  Xerxes 
with  his  land  forces,  marching  through  Thes- 
saly  and  Achaia,  came  on  the  third  day  to  the 
territories  of  the  Melians.  Whilst  he  was  in 
Thessaly  he  made  a  trial  of  his  cavalry  against 
those  of  the  Thessalians,  which  he  had  heard 
were  the  best  in  Greece ;  but  in  this  contest 
Ihe  inferiority  of  the  Greeks  '  was  evidently 
conspicuous.  The  Onochonus  was  the  only 
river  in  Thessaly  which  did  not  afford  sufficient 
water  for  the  army.  Of  those  of  Achaia,  the 
Apidanus,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  hardly 
sufficed. 

CXCVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  proceeding 
to  Alos,  an  Achaian  city,  his  guides,  anxious 
to  tell  him  every  thing,  related  what  was  re- 
ported by  the  natives  concerning  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Laphystius.'     It  M*as  said  that  Atha- 


1  The  inferiority  of  the  Greek*.y^TlM  best  cavalry  in 
the  world  attended  Xerxee  on  this  expedition,  namely 
those  of  Cappadoda  and  Faphla^nia.  Recatonymos 
tells  Xenoplioii,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Anabasia,  that 
the  cavah-y  of  the  Cappadoclans  and  Paphlagonians  was 
better  and  more  expert  in  martial  exercises  than  any 
other  which  the  king  of  Persia  had.  That  part  of  C  ap. 
padoda  which  Herodotus  calls  Cilida  paid  as  a  tribute 
to  the  kings  of  Persia  a  horse  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
SStrabo  says,  that  Cappadoda  sent  IMO  hundred  horses 
annually.  The  boast  of  Hecatonymus  to  Xenophon 
was  by  no  means  vain ;  the  same  preference  was  glren 
them  by  others,  and  excellent  commanders.  Plutarch 
Informs  us,  that  on  these  Crassus  the  Roman  general 
chiefly  relied ;  and  with  these  surprising  feats  of  gallan. 
try  were  performed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Lucullus  also 
had  these  in  his  army  at  the  siege  of  Ilgranocerta ;  and 
in  the  battle  with  Tigranes  made  choice  of  them  and 
the  Thradan  horse  to  attack  the  Cataphracts,  the  choicest 
.  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
ground.  Tigxanes  Is  said  to  have  opposed  Lucnlius  with 
an  army  of  55,000  horse ;  and  many  other  instances  may 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  chief  strength  of  these 
northern  powers  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 

The  curions  reader  may  compare  Flutardi*s  arconnt 
oftheanny  of  Tigranes  with  that  which  Eiekiel  gives 
of  the  army  of  Magog. 

Clandian,  in  Laud.  Serenn,  tells  us  it  was  customary 
to  have  a  breed  finom  a  Phrygian  mare  by  a  Cappadodan 
horse: 

Qam  Phrjgia  maim  AgtmupM  frunlns  puta 
RcmliM  Csppadocum  Mcrtf  pnHtpidu  cdunt.— T. 

S  Jupiter  Laphjf$tnu.'\—l\  was  to  this  deity  that 
Phrixns  sacrificed  the  ram  upon  which  he  was  saved; 
and  even  to  this  day,  says  the  Sdioliast  to  ApoUonins 
Rhodius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Phrixus  enters  the 
prytanenm  according  to  the  established  law,  and  oilers 
sacrifices  to  this  god.  At  twenty  stadia  from  Ceroneus 
was  mount  Laphystius,  where  was  a  mound  consecrated 
to  Jupiter  Laphystius ;  there  is  stUl  seen  fai  this  place  a 
marble  statue  of  this  god.  Phrixns  and  HeUe  being  on 
the  point  of  being  sacrifi?ed  in  this  place  by  Athamas, 


masy  the  son  of  .Aolus,  in  oonoeft  with  lai^ 
contrived  the  death  of  Phrixus.  The  Afhanni, 
following  the  command  of  the  onu*ley  fedisde 
^e  eldest  of  the  desoendants  of  Atfaanwi  enr 
to  enter  their  prytaneum,  caUed  by  them  Leci» 
They  were  very  vigilant  in  seeing  this  lestEic 
tion  observed,  and  whoever  was  detected  w^ 
in  the  proscribed  limits  could  only  lea^e  then 
to  be  sacrificed.  There  were  seretal  who  ia 
terror  esoqsed  into' another  country,  whoithey 
were  on  the  point  of  being  aacixficed.  If  thev 
ever  afterwards  returned,  tbey  were,  if  dbeotr- 
ered,  instantly  sent  to  the  prytaneum.  To  tfe 
above,  the  guides  of  Xerxes  added  the  destnp- 
tion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  ceremony  of  ba^g; 
the  victim  with  ribands,  with  all  other  ditsBa. 
stances.  The  posterity  of  Cytissoras,  the  loa 
of  Phrixus,  are  subject  to  the  above;,  becaoM 
Cjrtissorus  himself,  in  his  way  from  £a  of 
Colchis,  delivered  Athamaa  firom  the  ImtU  dL 
the  Achaians,  who  by  the  direction  of  the 
oracle  were  about  to  offer  him  as  an  expiatoy 
sacrifice.  On  this  account,  the  anger  of  the 
divinity  fell  upon  the  posterity  of  Cytissarai. 
In  consequence  of  hearing  the  above  nanatrre, 
Xerxes,  when  he  approached  the  pteciness  d 
the  grove,  cautiously  avoided  it  bimsdf,  a^ 
commanded  all  his  army*  to  do  the  same.  He 
showed  the  same  veneration  for  the  lesideBee 
of  the  posterity  of  Athamas. 

CXCVllI.  Such  were  the  inadeots  whka 
occurred  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.  JFYom  fecaee 
Xerxes  advanced  to  Melis,  near  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide 
may  be  seen  every  day.  Near  this  bay  is  a 
extensive  plain,  wide  in  one  part,  and  contract- 
ed in  another :  round  this  plain  are  certain  10% 
and  inaccessible  mountains,  called  tbe  TraHii- 
nian  rocks,  and  enclosing  the  whole  region  of 
Melis.    Leaving  Achaia,  the  first  cit j  near  tha 


they  say  that  Jupiter  sent  them  a  ram  wkoee  fleece  va 
gold,  upon  which  they  saved  tiiemselves, 

Jupiter  sumamcd  Laphystius  \n^  araordiag-  ta  HA- 
nins,  the  protector  of  fugitives.— Lafvi^k^r. 

^  AUhit  armg.y-'Siab  on  this  sul^lect  Bryant,  tvI.  i. 
40,  41,  &c— This  writer  supposes,  and  his  opinion  »  ns- 
firmed  by  Snidas,  that  the  prytaneion  is  derired  fresi 
«U(»  fire :  the  words  of  Soidas  are  these :  vfvrwNMB,  n^tr 
TUfMin  i»0a»  «nr  mrfiurrtv  wvf.  The  SdiolfaBt  npon  Tb^ 
cydides  talks  to  the  same  purpose :  mXXn  >i  ^m^n  in  « 

tell  us  that  the  prutaneion  was  of  old  called  pwum  ta. 
meion,  from  pur,  because  it  was  the  repository  oT  a  perpe- 
tual fire.  These  places  were  temples,  and  at  tiha  shbs 
time  courts  of  Justice;  hence  we  find  that  In  tite  pryta- 
neion of  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  were  eogmrcd.  These 
laws  were  inscribed  upon  wooden  cyitndera,  sosae  W 
which  remained  to  the  time  of  Ftatarch,  i 
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hay  i«  ilnttcyro.  This  is  w&shed  by  the  river  waited  the  approach  of  the  Persian,  was  oom 
Sperchius,  which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  i  posed  of  three  hundred  Spartans  in  complete 
Enienes,  here  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  At  armour ;  five  hundred  Tegeatie,  and  as  many 
the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs  is  another  river,  |  Mantineans;  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
called  Uyras,  which  is  said  to  have  risen  spon-  ■  firom  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia,  a  thousand  men 
taneously  from  the  earth,  to  succour  Hercules  j  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  four  hundred  Corin- 
when  he  was  burning.     A  third  river,  called  ,  thians,  two  hundred  from  Phlius,  and  eighty 


Melas^  flows  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs 
more. 

CXCIX.  Within  five  fiirlongs  of  this  last 
river  stands  the  town  of  Trachis.    In  this  part 


from  Mycenae.     The  above  came  from  the 

Peloponnese:  from  Boeotia  there  were  seven 

hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 

ecu  I.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  aid  of 


the  country  is  the  widest,  extending  from  the    all  the  Opuntian  Locrians  had  been  solicited, 


mountains  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
space  of  twenty-tHTo  thousand  plethra.  In  the 
mountainous  tract  which  indoses  Trachinia 
there  is  an  opening  to  the  west  of  Trachis, 
through  which  the  Asopus  winds  round  the 
\jasie  of  the  mountain. 

C  C.  To  the  west  of  this  another  small  stream 
is  found,  named  the  Phoenix ;  it  rises  in  these 
mountains,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Asopus. 


together  with  a  thousand  Phooeans.     To  ob- 
I  tain  the  assistance  of  these,  the  Greeks  had 
previously  sent  emissaries  among  them,  saying, 
I  that  they  were  the  forerunners  only  of  another 
and  more  numerous  body,  whose  arrival  was 
I  every  day  expected.    They  added,  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea  was  confided  to  the  people  of 
'  Athens  and  ^gina,  in  conjunction  with  the 
'  rest  of  the  fleet ;  that  there  was  no  occasion 


The  most  contracted  part  of  the  country  is  that  !  for  ahum,  as  the  invader  of  Greece  was  not  a 
which  lies  nearest  the  Phcenix,  where  the  road  |  god,  but  a  mere  human  being;  that  there  never 
will  only  admit  one  carriage  to  pass.  FVom  the  ,  was  nor  could  be  any  mortal  superior  to  the 
Pbcenix  to  Thermopylas  are  fifteen  furlongs :  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  that  the  most  exalted 
betwixt  the  Phcmix  and  Thermopyte  is  a  vil-  |  characters  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  evils  ; 
lage  named  Antbela,  passufig  which  the  Asopus  I  he  therefore,  a  mortal,  now  advancing  to  at- 


'  Fhlyontiaas 


meets  the  sea.  The  country  contiguous  to 
Antbela  is  spacious ;  here  may  be  seen  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  the  seats  of  the 
Amphictyons/  and  a  shrine  of  Amphictyon 
himself. 

CCI.  Xerxes  encamped  in  Trachinia  at 
Melis;  the  Greeks  in  the  Straits.  These 
straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylae; 
the  people  of  the  country  Pylie  only.  Here 
then  were  the  two  armies  stationed,  Xerxes  . 
occupying  all  the  northern  region  as  far  as  phoceans 
Trachinia,  the  Greeks  that  of  the  south. 

ecu.     The   Grecian  army,*  which  here 


tack  them,    would  suffer'  for  his  temerity. 
These  aiguments  proved  effectual,  and  they 


200 
80 


800 
80 


Total 


3,100       3,100 


4,000 


The  above  came  from  tho  PelopomieM;  thoM  who 
came  from  tho  other  parts  of  Greece,  according  to  the 
authors  above-mentioned— 

Thespians  700     .     700        Milesians         1,000 

Thebans  .       400     .     400         ...  400 

1,000     .  1,000         .       .  1,000 

Opuntiau  Locrians  .       .  6,000         .      .       .       1,000 

5,800      11,200  .        ^»4M 

0  Would  /u^.]— The  expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece, 

and  his  calamitoos  return,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
,  may  be  weU  expressed  by  the  words  with  which  Ezeldel 

describes  Gog's  army  and  its  deetruction.— See  chapter 

xxxyiiL  and  xxxix. 
"  Thou  Shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a  storm,  thou  shall 
>  belike  adond  to  cover  the  bmd,  thou, and  aU thy bvads, 

and  many  people  with  thee : 
I     «*  Persia,  .Ethiopia,  and  Libya  witir  them,  all  of  them 

with  shield  and  helmet 
I     «  But  I  will  turn  thee  bade,  and  put  hooka  into  thy 


4  AmpMetymi.yStM  book  v.  c.  62,  note.  What  I 
have  there  omitted  concerning  the  Amphictyons,  their 
office,  and  character,  may  be  found  amply  discussed  in 
OiUies*s  History  of  Greece,  and  feithfully  represented  in 
Keee's  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary,  as  wcU  as  by 
lorrher.— 7. 

5  The  Grecian  arwy.>-Beneath  is  the  number  of 
Oreeks  who  appeared  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the 
diflerent  representations  of  Herodotus,  Pauaanias,  and 
DiodOTttS  Sirnlua : 

H«^^«.   PAnmmu.  DkKloru..    jaws,  I  wiU  turn  thee  back,  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part 

Spartans.       .^0     .     800       ....     300    of  thee :  and  1  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand ; 
Tegeata  !       !       500     .     506  LacedMuonians      .  700 
Mantineans  500  500  The  other  nations  of 

Ondiomenians'       180    .     ISO    the  Petoponnese  3,000  ,  bands,  and  the  people  tJiat  is  with  thee.   I  wUl  give  thee 
Ajoidians  1000       1000  nnto  the  raTenona  Urds  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  beasts 

Corintluana    .'      *400     '.    *40O  I  of  thefield,  tobedevoured."-.r.. 


and  will  cause  thy  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand. 
I     **  Thou  Shalt  fall  upon  the  mountains,  thou  and  all  thy 
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aeoordingly  marched  to  TiBchis  to  join  their 


CCI V.  These  troops  were  oomnuuided  by 
different  officers  of  their  respective  countries ; 
bat  the  man  most  regarded,  and  who  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  chief  command,  was  Leonidas 
of  Sparta.  His  ancestors  were,  Anazandrides, 
Leon,  Eurycratides,  Anaxander,  Eurycrates, 
Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Teledus,  Archekus, 
Agesilaus,  Doryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus, 
Agis,  Eurysthenes,  Aristodemus,  Aristoma- 
chuB,  Cleod»us,  Hyllus,  and  Hercules. 

CCV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the 
tiirone  of  Sparta ;  for,  as  he  had  two  tarothers 
older  than  himself,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
bad  entertained  no  thoughts  of  the  government : 
but  Cleomenes  dying  without  male  issue,  and 
Dorieus  not  surviving  (for  he  ended  his  days 
in  Sicily)  the  crown  came  to  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Gleombrotus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  took  with  him  to  ThermopylsB 
a  body  of  three  hundred  chosen  men,  all  of 
whom  had  children.'  To  these  he  added  those 
Theban  troops'  whose  number  I  have  before 
mentioned,  and  who  weft  conducted  by  Leon- 
tiades,  son  of  Eurymachus.  Leonidas  had 
selected  the  Thebans  to  accompany  him,  be- 
cause a  sttspiddn  generally  prevailed  that  they 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  Medes.  These 
therefore  he  summoned  to  attend  him,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  would  actually  contribute 
their  aid,  or  openly  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  Grecian  league.  With  sentiments  perfect- 
ly hostile,  they  nevertheless  sent  the  assistance 
required. 

CCVL  The  march  of  this  body  under  Leo- 
nidas  was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action, 
and  that  they  might  not  make  their  delay  a  pre- 
tence for  going  over  to  the  Medes.  The  ce- 
lebration of  the  Camian  festival '  protracted 


1  AU  of  tekom  had  Mitfrm.]— 


niBMrioat  ihthan  all  orgmtnua  Moa, 

The  ftaton  gmadlam  of  LmmUV  Mmifc— £«mUm. 

8  Tk^dan  froo/w.]— Plutarcli  upbraids  HerodotoB  for 
Ihusilaoderiiiff  the  Thebans:  and  IModonu  says,  that 
Thebes  was  diTided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  sent 
four  hundred  men  to  Thermopylas.— r. 

S  C^nuan  yteltwit}— This  was  continued  for  seven 
days  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  Its  Institution ;  the  most  plansible  is  that 
found  in  the  Scholiast  to  Theocritus,  which  tells  us  that 
they  were  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the  Peloponnese, 
lo  commemorate  the  cessation  of  some  peetilenoe.— T. 


the  march  of  their  main  body ;  but  it  ms  ths 
intention  to  foUow  with  all  imaginable  ofA. 
tion,  leaving  only  a  small  detadunest  far  ^ 
defence  of  Sparta.  The  rest  of  theaDies «ei 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  for  the  Olynpc 
games  happened  to  recur  at  this  period;  »!■ 
they  did  not  expect  an  engagement  wooU  b. 
mediately  take  phuse  at  TbenBopyk^  dief  nt 
only  a  detachment  before  them. 

CCyiL  Such  were  the  motives  of  tbe  co- 
federate  body.  The  Greeks  who  were  ilni^ 
assembled  at  Thermopylse  were  aeized  iiitk  » 
much  tenor  on  the  approach  of  the  Posb, 
that  they  consulted  about  a  retreat  Tboe  tf 
the  PeLoponnese  were  in  geneial  of  opicM 
that  they  should  return  and  guard  the  istkan; 
but  as  the  Phooeans  and  Loerians  woeeneei 
ingly  averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidw  jscnfl- 
ed  on  them  to  continue  on  their  post  He  r^ 
solved  however  to  send  messengen  nmsdto  dl 
the  states,  requiring  supplies,  statipg  thMikdt 
number  was  much  too  small  to  oppoie  tke 
Medes  with  any  effect 

CCVIIL  Whilst  they  thus  ddibentci 
Xerxes  sent  a  horseman  to  <»«>tniti»  ^ukvB^ 
her  and  their  motions.  He  had  before  M 
in  Thessaly,  that  a  small  band  was  cdlectri  it 
this  passage,  that  they  were  led  by  Lsodat^ 
nians,  and  by  Leonidas  of  the  race  of  Hetnki 
The  person  employed  performed  his  doty:  l1 
those  who  were  without  the  intnoduDOt  k 
was  able  to  reconnoitre :  those  who  mre  villi- 
in  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  eltided  ^ 
observation.  The  LacedsemoniaDS  woe  k 
that  period  sUtioned  without ; «  of  these  soee 
were  peforming  gymnastic  exercisei,  vbis 
others  were  employed  in  combing  their  iiff- 
He  was  greaUy  astonished,  but  be  leismelj  te- 
veyed  their  number  and  employroems,  md  I^ 
turned  without  molestation,  for  they  despiifd 

him  too  much  to  pursue  him. He  idated  t« 

Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 

CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  above,  «v 
little  aware  of  what  was  reaUy  the  esse,  tbtf 
this  people  were  preparing  themselves  ettbtfio 
conquer  or  to  die.     The  thing  appeared  to  bia 

4  stationed  wUhoui^  &a>- 

Bjrhaiice 
TiM  Spntaat  tbsn  oompoMd  ih*  cUmbaI  gurt  * 
'rbajr.  In  •  martial  tiMCiM  emploi'd. 
fftud  net  Um  mcnaich  and  hia  xandy  tnln. 
Bat  polaa  tta«  apaar  portwdad  aa  la  flflii. 
Or  lift  their  Bdwae  ihlalds  In  aincla  sUl^ 
Or  tnwplac  tevard  nub.  iMicat,  and  vbaal 
In  raaka  Qnlmkaii,  and  with  a^oal  AMI 
WhUa  odian  oalm  iMDaath  telr  p«a*>i  b^M 
Drav  don  thair  hair.  vhoM  lo^lfa  aTaahlacnh 
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BO  ridiciiloiUy  that  he  sent  for  Demaratus,  the 
son  of  Ariston,  who  was  then  with  the  amy. 
Off  his  appearing,  the  king  questioned  him  on 
this  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  expressing  his 
desire  to  know  what  it  might  intimate.  « I 
have  before,  Sir,"  said  Demamtus,  **  spoken  to 
jou  of  this  people  at  the  commencement  of  this 
expedition ;  and  as  I  remember,  when  I  related 
to  yon  what  I  knew  you  would  have  occasion 
to  observe,  you  treated  roe  with  contempt.  I 
am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  declaring  the 
truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ;  but  I 
will  nevertheless  do  this.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us, 
and  they  are  preparing  tiiemselves  accordingly. 
It  is  their  custom  before  any  enterprise  of  dan- 
ger,  to  adom  their  hair.  *  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  you  vanquish  these,  and  Uieir 
countrymen  in  Sparta,  no  other  nation  wiU 
presume  to  take  up  arms  against  you:  you 
are  now  advancing  to  attack  a  people  whose 
realms  and  city  are  the  £nrest,  and  whose  troops 
are  the  bravest  of  Greece."  These  words 
seemed  to  Xerxes  preposterous  enough;  but 
be  demanded  a  second  time,  how  so  small  a 
number  could  contend  with  his  army.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  will  submit  to  suffer  tiie  punish- 
ment  of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does  not 
happen." 

CGX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous,  he  ac- 
cordingly kept  his  position  without  any  move- 
ment for  four  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing  them 
retreat.  On  the  fifth  day,  observing  that  they 
continued  on  their  post,  merely  as  he  supposed 
from  the  most  impudent  rashness,  he  became 
much  exasperated,  and  sent  against  them  a  de- 
tachment of  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  a  com- 
mand  to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence.  The 
Medes  in  consequence  attacked  them,  and  lost 
a  considerable  number.  A  reinforcement  ar- 
rived ;  but  though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  im- 
pression was  made.     It  now  became  universally 


S  Adorn  their  Aajr.]— Long  hair  distiogoished  the 
free  man  firom  the  dave;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
LycorguB  was  accustomed  to  say,  tliat  kmg  hair  added 
graM  to  handsome  men,  and  made  those  who  were  ngljr 
tnore  terrilte.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  aaL 
mated  lines  in  Leonidas : 

To  whoa  th«  Sptrtan :  O  ImpolAl  lord, 

Sudtk  H  tlMtr  autom,  to  sdocn  dwlr  hoods 

When  fUU  dattfintaMd  to  oaeoanter  dMih. 

Brtof  devn  thy  natiom  fai  nqiUndcnt  Btcel  i 

Ann,  if  Ihott  caait,  the  stnonl  zaoo  of  moo. 

All  vho  ponoti  tho  xogioiw  uncspiond 

Beyond  tho  GaitRM,  oU  vhon  wand'rlBK  itept 

Ahovo  the  CoKplaa  nsgo.  Mm  ScjthUn  vUd, 

with  ihooo  vho  drbik  the  Mcfei  fruni  of  NUe; 

Yet  to  LMonlan  boMBU  BhjUl  dicnuij 

Remain  a  itraDgor.  T 


conspicuous,  and  no  less  so  to  the  king  himseli* 
that  he  had  many  troops,  but  few  men.* — The 
above  engagement  continued  all  day. 

CCXL  The  Medes,  after  being  very  roughly 
treated,  retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
band  of  Persians  called  by  the  king  **  the  immor- 
tal," and  commanded  by  Hydames.  These  it 
was  supposed  would  succeed  without  the  small* 
est  difficulty.  They  commenced  the  attack, 
but  made  no  greater  impression  than  the 
Medes ;  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
pkice ;  and  their  spears  also  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedemonians 
fou^t  in  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be  re* 
corded ;  their  own  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  their  adversaries,  were  in 
many  instances  remarkable,  and  not  the  least 
so  when  in  close  ranks  they  affected  to  retreat. 
The  Barbarians  seeing  them  retire,  punued 
them  with  a  great  and  clamorous  shout;  but 
on  their  near  approach  the  Greeks  &ced  about 
to  receive  them.  The  loss  of  the  Persians 
was  prodigious,  and  a  few  also  of  the  Spartans 
fell.  The  Persians,  after  successive  efibrts 
made  with  great  bodies  of  their  troops  to  gain 
the  pass,  were  unable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
obliged  to  retire. 

CCXII.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that, 
being  a  spectator  of  the  contest,  he  was  so 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  that 
he  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne.  On  the  foU 
lowing  day  the  Barbarians  succeeded  no  better 
than  before.  They  went  to  the  onset  as  against 
a  contemptible  number,  whose  wounds  they 
supposed  would  hardly  permit  them  to  renew 
the  combat :  but  the  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  regu. 
bff  divisions,  fought  each  nation  on  its  respec- 
tive post,  except  the  Phoceans,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  Persians,  experiencing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  treatment,  a  second  time 
retired. 

CCXIII.  Whilst  the  king  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  pre- 
sent emergence,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Euryde- 
mus,  a  Melian,  demanded  an  audience  :  he  ex- 
pected  to  receive  some  great  recompense  for 
showing  him  the  path  which  led  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Thermopylae ;  and  he,  indeed,  it  was  who 


6  M<a^  trooptt  but  Jew  m«i».]— ^  Aoowding  to  nntarch, 
Leonidas  being  asked  how  be  dared  to  eneoonter  so  pro- 
digiooB  a  moltiiiido  with  so  few  men,  replied:  "  If  you 
reckon  by  number,  all  Greece  is  not  able  to  o^wm  a 
small  part  of  that  army  j  but  if  by  coorage,  the  i 
I  have  with  me  is  sufl&dent."—  T, 
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thus  rendered  ineffectual  the  valour  of  thoee 
Greeks  who  perished  on  this  station.  This 
man,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  fled 
afterwards  into  Tbessaly;  but  the  Pylagom,' 
calling  a  council  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Pylea 
for  this  express  purpose,  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  Athen- 
ades,  a  Trachiiiian,  at  Anticyra,  to  which  place 
he  had  returned.  Athenades  was  induced  to 
put  him  to  death  for  some  other  reason,  which 
I  shall  afterwards*  explain ;  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  reward  offered  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians : — this  however  was  the  end  of  Ephialtes. 

CCXiy.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a 
different  report,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes, 
son  of  Fhanagoras,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydalus 
of  Anticyra,  were  the  men  who  informed  the 
king  of  this  path,  and  conducted  the  Persians 
round  the  mountain.  This  with  me  obtains 
no  credit,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  the  Pylagore  did  not  set  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  Onetes  or  Corydalus,  but  upon  that 
of  Ephialtes  the  Trachinian,"  after,  as  may  be 
presumed,  a  due  investigation  of  the  matter.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his 
crime,  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight : 
Onetes,  being  a  Melian,*  might  perhaps,  if  tol- 
erably acquainted  with  the  country,  have  known 
this  passage ;  but  it  was  certainly  Ephialtes 
who  showed  it  to  the  Persians,  and  to  him 
without  scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

CCX  V.  The  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave 
the  king  infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instantly 
detached  Hydames,  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  to  avail  himself  of  it  They  left 
the  camp  at  the  first  approach  of  evening ;  the 
Melians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  discovered 
this  path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians 
against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  il  by 
an  entrenchment,  and  deemed  themselves  se- 


1  Pylagord.^—^any  are  involved  in  a  mistake,  by 
confounding  the  Pylagom  with  the  Amphictyons.  They 
were  not  synonymous,  for  though  all  the  PylRgone  tvere 
Amphictyons,  M  the  Amphictyons  were  not  Pylagore. 
—See  Potter^i  Jrokaotogia  Gneea,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

2  /  shaU  afterwards.2 — But  Herodotus  no  where  does 
this ;  whether  therefore  he  forgot  it,  or  whether  it  ap- 
peared in  smne  of  his  writings  which  are  lost,  catmot  be 
ascertained.— See  P.  WesseUngi  Dissertatio  Herodotsea, 
p.  14 

**  Verum  nihil  hujns  nee  libro  viiL  neque  nono.  Plures 
ne  ergo  ix.  libris  absolvit  inquis  de  Athenada?  Anex- 
ddit  ex  snpcrstitibus  ejus  memoria  f  non  dixero.  ObU' 
tusne  est  ac  Athenada  addere?  fieri  potest  Operi 
longo  fu  est  obrepere  somnum." 

S  7VaeftinMRi.3— In  the  preceding  chapter  Herodotns 
calls  him  a  Melian ;  but  this  amounts  to  the  same  tiling, 
as  Ttacfainla  made  part  of  Melis. 


cure.     It  had  never  however  ]»t>ved  dm 
advantege  to  the  Melians. 

CCX VI.  Thepathof  wbidiweare^xib 
ing  commences  at  the  ziver  Aaopm.  Tbs 
stream  flows  through  an  aperture  of  the  worn- 
tain  called  Anopce,  which  is  also  the  naae  ti 
the  path.  This  is  continued  through  the  vkde 
length  of  the  mountain,  and  terminates  aesrtbe 
town  of  Alpenus.  This  is  the  first  city  of  ^ 
Locrians,  on  the  side  next  the  Medians,  mr 
the  rock  called  Melampygus,*  by  the  resideaoe 
of  the  Ceroopes.*  It  is  narrowest  at  this  poiss. 
CCX  VII.  Following  this  track  which  Ib»e 
described,  the  Persians  passed  the  Asopui,  mi 
marehed  all  night,  keeping  the  <Etean  moos- 
tains  on  the  right,  and  the  Trachioian  os  & 
left.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  they  food 
themselves  at  the  summit,  where,  as  I  have  be. 
fore  described,  a  band  of  a  thousand  Pbooess 
in  arms  were  stationed,  both  to  defend  their 
own  country  and  this  pass.  The  pessa^  W- 
neath  was  defended  by  those  whom  I  htt 
mentioned ;  of  this  above,  the  Phoceaos  M 
voluntarily  promised  Leonidas  to  undertake  tht 
charge. 

CCXVIII.  The  approach  of  the  Perns 
was  discovered  to  the  Phoceans  in  this  uumdr 
whilst  they  were  ascending  the  mountain  tbfv 
were  totally  concealed  by  the  thick  groves  d 
oak  ;  but  from  the  stillness  of  the  air  thej«n 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  made  by  tnaip- 
ling  on  the  leaves,  a  thing  which  mig^c  saa- 
rally  happen.    The  Phoceans  ran  to  arms,  aci 

4  Mdamtpygw,ySee  Suidas,  atth«  article  UammsKi* 
rvx-<-  The  Melampygi  were  two  brothers,  aodrsoric- 
able  for  their  extreme  insolence;  their  mother  csoAmm 
them  against  meeting  a  roan  who  had  **  Uack  bottcek^ ' 
Hercules  meeting  titem,  bound  them  togv^her,  sad  m^ 
pended  them  from  a  post,  with  tlieir  heads  dowtnm^ 
Afterward  seeing  them  laugh,  he  inqoired  the  ressBS: 
they  told  him  that  their  mother  bade  them  bevasv  d 
meeting  a  man  with  "blacic  buttocks.**  Hertsks  « 
hearing  this  laughed  too,  and  let  them  go.  Tluee  vt» 
had  *'  white  buttoclcs**  (kwmtwvj^tyf)  were  ridicsM  W 
the  comic  poets  as  effeminate.— See  Ariticphsmet  Lg^ 
trate. 

Larcfaer  tells  a  story  somewhat  tfUferent,  bam,  ib 
Adagia  of  Zenobius.— 7. 

5  C«mi!pef.>-The8e  people  were  rohbera.  Howr  s 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  on  them,  mentiODed  W$^ 
das  at  the  word  'OfutfHt  and  by  Prodos  in  his  Bfc  -^ 
HiHner.  Probably  the  expression  extended  to  aO  s^ti 
of  robbers,  of  whom  there  were  doubtleas  many  ia  fan 
a  place  as  (Eta.  Plutarch  mentions  them  aaa  ridiciAa* 
people,  making  Agis  say  to  Alexander,  <*  I  amaaci 
little  surprised  that  all  you  great  men  who  are  desna^ 
•d  from  Jupiter  take  a  strange  delight  in  flaMerm  tad 
bnflbons;  Hotulea  had  his  CereopiaiiB,  Baccbas  Ih 
Silenians  abont  him ;  so  I  see  yonrmitfeMty  is  please*^  9 
hare  a  regard  for  svxh  dwracterB^**— Xofxiber. 
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in  a  moment  the  Barbarians  appeared,  who 
seeing  a  nuiQber  of  men  precipitately  arming 
themselves,  were  at  first  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. They  did  not  expect  an  adversary ;  and 
they  had  fallen  in  amongst  armed  troops. 
Hydames,  apprehending  that  the  Phoeeans 
might  prove  to  be  Lacedsemonians,  inquired  of 
Ephialtes  who  they  were.  When  he  was  in- 
formed,  he  drew  up  the  Persians  in  order  of 
buttle.  The  Phoeeans,  not  able  to  sustain  the 
heavy  flight  of  arrows,  retreated  up  the  moon- 
tain,'  imagining  themselves  the  objects  of  this 
attack,  and  expecting  certain  destruction :  but 
the  troops  with  Hydames  and  Ephialtes  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  them, 
and  descended  rapidly  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  Megistias  the  sooth- 
sayer bad  previously,  from  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  predicted  that  death  awaited  them  in 
the  morning.  Some  deserters^  had  also  in- 
formed  them  of  the  circuit  the  Persians  had 
taken ;  and  this  intelligence  was  in  the  course 
of  the  night  circulated  through  the  camp.  All 
this  was  confirmed  by  their  sentinels,  who  early 
in  the  morning  fled  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  this  predicament,  the  Greeks 
called  a  councO,  who  were  greatly  divided  in 
their  opinions :  some  were  for  remaining  on 
their  station,  others  advised  a  retreat.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  not  agreeing,  many  of  them 
dispersed  to  their  respective  cities ;  a  part  re- 
solved to  continue  with  Leonidas. 

CCXX.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  retired 
only  did  so  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Tjeonidas,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  them  : 
but  he  thought  that  be  himself,  with  his  Spar- 
tans,  could  not  without  the  greatest  ignominy 
forsake  the  post  they  had  come  to  defend.  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Leonidas, 
seeing  his  allies  not  only  reluctant,  but  totally 
averse  to  resist  the  danger  which  menaced 


6  Up  the  miMmtoin.>-Mr  Glorer  hM  been  Terj  mL 
note  and  fidthfol  in  liis  repreflentation  of  the  places  where 
this  noble  scene  was  exhibited : 

The  Phoelm  chief. 
Whatever  th«  m«w,  vdlnqQisbiBK  his  post, 
Wm  tea  wa^ibtmHufi  trntnemte  removed, 
Thouch  by  the  fee  aagleeted  or  wmUmmti, 

7  2>ewrter«.>-Diodoni8  Sicnlns  mentions  bat  one: 
«<  There  was  in  the  army/'  says  he,  **one  Tyrastiades 
at  Cyme ;  as  he  wasa  man  of  lionoor  and  probity,  helled 
from  the  camp  by  night,  and  going  to  Leonidas  and  his 
pMty,  discovered  to  them  the  designs  of  Ephialtes.**— 
LarcAer. 


them,  consented  to  their  retreat.  His  own  le- 
turn  he  considered  as  dishonourable,  whilst  he 
was  convinced,  that  his  defending  his  post 
would  equally  secure  his  own  iame,  and  the 
good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  beginning  of  these 
disturbances,  the  Spartans  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  were  informed  that  either  their  king 
must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquTshed  by  the  Bar- 
barians. The  oracle  was  communicated  in 
hexameter  verses,  and  was  to  this  effect : 

-  To  yon  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls. 

Behold,  a  dire  altematiTe  beiaUs ;— 

Your  glorious  city  must  in  ruins  lie, 

Or  slain  by  Persian  arms,  a  king  must  die, 

A  king  descended  from  Herculean  blood. 

For,  lo  I  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood ; 

Nor  bulls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  the  fleU, 

'Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  thatnrast  yield." 

I  am  unwilling  to  presume  of  the  allies  that  de- 
parted, that  differing  in  opinion  from  theur 
leader,  they  dishonourably  deserted.  I  should 
also  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  Leonidas  was 
the  result  of  his  revolving  the  oracle  *  in  his 
mind,  and  of  his  great  desire  to  secure  to  the 
Spartans  alone  the  glory  of  this  memorable  ac- 
tion. 

CCXXL  To  me  it  is  no  small  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  the  above,  that  amongst  those 
whom  Leonidas  dismissed  was  Megistias  him- 
self.  He  was  of  Acamania,  and,  as  some 
affirm,  descended  from  Melampus ;  he  accom- 
panied Leonidas  on  this  expedition,  and  from 
the  entrails  had  predicted  what  would  happen : 
he  refused  however  to  leave  his  friends,  and  sa. 
tisfied  himself  with  sending  away  his  only  son, 
who  had  followed  his  father  on  this  occasion. 

CCXXIL  Obedient  to  the  direction  of 
their  leader,  the  confederates  retired.  The 
Thespians  and  Thebans  "  alone  remained  with 
the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  indeed  very  relue- 

8  The  oraofo.>-Ftutarch  is  very  severe  upon  Hero- 
dotus for  his  manner  of  representing  these  drcnmstan. 
ces ',  some  of  which  he  says  our  author  has  done  falsely, 
others  malidonsly.  This  however  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  ca»e. 

Olover  makes  Leonidas  exdaim,  on  hearing  ftit  Uie 
enemy  had  dreumvented  them, 

I  nov  beheld  the  orMle  iUfiUM^ 

Then  art  ihoa  near,  then  gletkna  waenA  hoar 

Which  thall  mj  eawutiy't  liberty  ncoN  ? 

Thrke hall,  tlMWMlcmii  period;  Ihee  the  tongaee 

Of  Tfnne,  flime,  and  freedom,  ihall  proclaim. 

Shall  oelebraie  In  agm  yet  vnboRi  I  T. 

9  Thetpiani  and  7%«6aM.>-Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
only  of  the  Thespians.  Fausanias  says  that  the  people 
of  Mycene  sent  eighty  men  to  Thermopylas,  who  had 
part  in  thin  glorious  day ;  and  in  another  place  ho  says 
that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  battle,  except  the 
Thespians  and  people  of  Mycene.— Lordler. 
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tmiif,  but  they  were  detained  by  Leonides  as 
hostages.  The  Thespians  were  veiy  zealous 
in  the  cause,  and  refusing  to  abandon  their 
fiiends,  perished  with  them.  Tiie  leader  of 
the  Thespians  was  Demophilus  son  ci  Diodio- 
mas. 

GCXXIII.  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning 
offered  a  solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  that 
period  of  the  day  *  when  the  forum  is  fullest  of 
people,  he  advanced  from  his  camp ;  to  the 
above  measure  he  had  been  advised  by  Ephial- 
tes.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  is  of 
much  shorter  extent  than  the  circuitous  ascent 
The  Barbarians  with  Xerxes  approached ; 
Leonidas  and  his  Greeks  proceeded  as  to  in- 
evitable  death  a  much  greater  space  from  the 
defile  than  they  had  yet  done.  Till  now  they 
had  defended  themselves  behind  their  intrench- 
ment,  fighting  in  the  most  contracted  part  of 
the  passage ;  but  on  this  day  they  engaged  on 
a  wider  space,  and  a  multitude  of  their  op- 
ponents fell.  Behind  each  troop  officers  were 
stationed  with  whips  in  their  hands,  compelling 
with  blows  their  men  to  advance.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished; 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  own 
troops,  without  exciting  the  smallest  pity  or 
regard.  The  Greeks,  conscious  that  their  de- 
ftroetion  was  at  hand  from  those  who  had 
taken  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  the  Barbarian  assailants. 

CCXXIV.  Their  spears  being  broken  in 
pieces,  they  had  recourse  to  their  swords.' 
Leonidas  fell  in  the  engagement,  having  greatly 
signalized  himself;  and  wi|]|  him  many  Spar- 
tans of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  inferior 
note.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  Many  illustrious  Persians 
also  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes 
and  Hyperanthes,  sons  of  Darius,  by  Phrata- 
guna,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes  was 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandson  of  Ajrsamis.  Having  married 
his  daughter  to  Darius,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  all  his  wealth  went  with  her. 

CCXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes 
fell  as  they  were  contending  for  the  body  of 


1  That  period  of  the  de^.'}—l  have  before  explained 
this  drcumstanee  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  oomputiAg 
ttme. 

2  T^<>  «i0ord:f.>-The  Boldieni  of  the  LftoedamoDlanB 
woroB  redaniform ;  and  Saidu  flays,  that  it  was  becan>e 
the  Uood  of  those  who  were  woonded  would  thus  be  lees 
eoDspicuous.— 7. 


Leonidas :'  here  the  conflict  was  the  most  «• 
vere,  till  at  length  the  Gredos  by  tbdr  ssfoa 
valour  four  times  repelled  the  Pefsiass,  mi 
drew  aside  the  body  of  their  piiiioe.  In  t^ 
situation  they  continued  till  Bphialtes  and  ki 
party  qvproached.  As  soon  a»  the  Gieeb 
perceived  them  at  hand,  Uie  scene  vsas  dtaa^ 
and  they  retreated  to  the  narrowest  pan  cf  tbe 
pass.  Having  repassed  their  intrendaie^ 
they  posted  themselves,  all  exoept  the  Tbebia, 
in  a  compact  body,  upon  a  biU,  wfaidi  k  at  tk 
entrance  of  the  straits,  and  where  a  fioa  of 
atone  *  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  licoai^ 
In  this  situation,  they  who  had  swoids  k& 
used  them  against  the  enemy»  the  rest  tsead 
themselves  with  their  hands  aad  thdr  teeiL* 


S  IMy  <»/ J^«»Mila«.3-One  or  the  BoMeat  ^ 
in  Homer  is  that  of  the  battle  for  the  body  flf  IiMxwLai 
and  we  learn  from  various  ezamiriee,  thait  the  adc* 
were remailcably  tenadom  ob  tins  bead»  fltfawiBg  s  Ai 
greatest  baseness  to  CorsakB  the  doad  hodbs  of  Urn 
friends,  natarch.  In  his  pttralLela  beiwgasi  Ike  Beaaa 
and  Greeks,  thus  describes  the  death  of  Leaaid«: 

"  Whilst  tbey  were  at  dmner,  the  Buharinsi^  ifa 
them :  upon  which  Leonidas  deaired  then  to  ctf  hvl. 
ily,  for  they  were  to  sop  with  Roto.  L« 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  after  reocsTia^  a  a 
of  wounds,  got  op  to  Xerxes  hima^f,  and  saatcftcd  Ae 
crown  from  his  head.  He  loet  his  life  in  the  attauft; 
and  Xerxes  causing  his  body  to  b«  npmrd  iatad  ik 
heart  hairy.  So  says  Aristidas,  ia  the  first  bosk  el  fait 
Persian  history.**  lliis  fictioa  seems  to  Inre  been  take 
horn  the  Xmtjm  kh^  of  Homer. 

4  Lion  of$tome.y-Two eptgrssaa oa  thds  luljiit  wm 
be  foond  inthe  Analeeta  Veteram  Pmc.  Qok.  v.  L  1£» 
V.  U.  102.  The  bones  of  Leonidaa  were  cwzied  Ivk  i. 
Sparta,  by  Paosanias,  forty  yeare  after  his  ifc-atfr ;  Af« 
were  placed  in  a  mimnment  oppoeite  the  TTiielii  ;  rtcri 
year  they  prononnoed  in  this  ptaea  a  fansecal  «■!»■,■< 
celebrated  games,  at  which  Spartana  only  were  ib*ii* 
to  oontend.— LarcA«r. 

5  Their  teeth,"}—-  What  are  we  to  tUak  «#ttebTT«f- 
bole  r' says  Longlnus.    '<.WhatprobafaiiltyiathB»«« 


against  armed  troops  f  This  nerertheless  is  not  atni- 
ible,  for  the  thing  does  not  appear  to  be  aonght  oat  iv 
an  hyperbole,  but  the  hyperbole  seeais  to  arise  free  Chr 
subject** 

This  circumstance  whidi  appeared  hyperbcfieal  k 
Longinos  does  not  to  me;  this  mode  of  figfathiY  w^f^ 
mon  among  the  Lacedsmonians ;  when  they  ^  » 
anns,  they  availed  themselTes  of  their  naOs  a^  tt«d 
Cicero  had  been  a  witoeas  of  thiSL— See  fhe  Tmtm^ 
Quettiont,  book  v.  chap«  S7th. 

Diodorus  Sicnlos  relates  the  battle  of 
s<miewhat  dilftrently ;  he  tells  us  that  '. 
he  knew  that  he  was  drenmrented,  i 
by  night  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of  Xerxea : 
Persian  king  had  forsaken  on  the  Unit  ataiwi  IV 
Greeks  however  proceeded  in  search  ni  lorn  frea  «a» 
side  to  the  other,  and  slew  a  prodigaoos  i  h'"  '■ 
VHien  morning approadied,  the  Fetaiana  pemelihtg  «h> 
Greeks  so  few  in  number,  held  thsm  in  < 
they  stm  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  ia  i 
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The  Baiteiaiit  niAfng  upon  tbetn,  gome  in 
front,  after  oveftamjiig  their  wbU»  olhen  tur^ 
romiding  and  pressing  them  in  all  directions, 
filially  oveipowered  them. 

CCXXVL  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedsmoniane  Mid  Thespiaiw ;  but  none  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  so  much  us 
Dieneces  the  Spartan.  A  speech  of  his  is  re- 
corded,  which  he  made  before  they  came  to  any 
engagement  A  certain  Traehinian  hating 
observed,  that  the  Barbarians  would  send  forth 
sudi  a  shower  of  arrows  that  their  multitude 
would  obscure  the  sun :  he  replied,  like  a  man 
ignorant  of  fear,  and  despising  the  numbers  of 
the  Medes,  <<  our  Traehinian  friend  promises 
us  great  advantages;  if  the  Medes  obscure 
the  8un*s  light,  we  shall  fight  with  them  in  the 
shade,  and  be  protected  from  the  heat.*'  Many 
other  sayings  have  been  handed  down  as  mon- 
uments  of  this  man^l  feme* 

CCXXVir.  Next  to  him,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Spartans  were  Alpheus,  and 
Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsiphantua ; 
of  the  Thespians,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Dithyrambus,  son  of  Harmatidas. 

CG  XX  VIII.  AU  these  were  inteired  in 
the  place  where  they  fell,  together  with  such  of 
the  confederates  as  were  slain  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  forces  by  Leonidas.  Upon  their 
tomb  waa  this  inscription : 

"  Here  odm,  firom  Pelope*  •ea.girt  region  brought. 
Four  ihomsnd  men  three  hostile  miltions  fought" 

This  was  applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The 
Spartans  were  thus  distinguished  : 

"  Oo,  emnger,  and  to  Uflt'ning  6ptftane  teU, 
Hist  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  felL'* 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet 
Megistias: 

poasing  them  on  both  sides,  and  behind,  they  dew  them 
all  with  thdr  speara.  Such  was  the  end  of  Leonidas  and 
Ufl  party. 

Mr  Glorer,  in  his  English  poem  of  Leonidas,  has  fol- 
lowed the  aoeount  of  Diodorus ;  he  dilfers  however  firom 
both  hiatorianfl,  in  making  the  king  of  Sparta  foil  the 
last  i  his  description  is  saffidently  animated  to  be  insert- 
ad  in  this  place : 

Tb*  Spaitaa  kiiiR 
Kov  ttands  alont.    la  brap«  his  ■Uoghter^  Mcadt 
AB  ■cntdi'd  snmad  him  Us.    Tb«  distint  Ism 
Bhoirv  la  hto  hMd  inmiMnM*  d««i } 
PMm  «al0M  dulcM  gndk  Um  fltsl  flood* } 
Thoy  aula  hto  ftluilBff  iimta  inor  jfot  vitb  polB 
His  teew  lo doudodi  but  iLmo  bowitooM  wounds. 
The  loend  pkdgoi  of  his  evn  nnova. 
And  Spaxta*»  vAtj,  In  tamamt  Joj 
Hit  dMhiK  oyo  oonlMiplBtM.    Famo  oon  tvlno 
No  bllSlUorlMSrit  fowid  Ms  glofleu  hOMi : 
His  Hruw  man  so  Udbow  teo  faMds, 
And  l«ji  Urn  aov  in  honouBMo  nB^ 
To  Bsal  bU  couiliy\ilIb«r^  by  d^th. 


'*  By  Medea  ent  effberid*  flpmUte* 

The  seer  MegisChM  ails  this  giorioos  gT«Te : 
Who  stood  the  fate  he  weU  foresaw  to  meet, 
And,  ttak'd  with  Sparta's  leaders,  soomM  retreat** 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of 
Megistias  alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by 
the  Amphictyons.  Simonides  son  of  Leopre- 
pis,«  inscribed  the  one  to  the  honour  of  Megis- 
tias, from  the  ties  of  private  hospitality. 

CCXXiX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there 
were  two  named  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus ; 
both  of  them,  consistently  with  the  discipline 
of  their  country,  might  have  secured  themselves 
by  retiring  to  Sparta,  for  Leonidas  had  per- 
mitted  them  to  leave  the  camp ;  but  they  con- 
tinued  at  Alpenus,  being  both  afflicted  by  a 
violent  disorder  of  the  eyes :  or,  if  they  had 
not  thought  proper  to  return  home,  they  had 
the  alternative  of  meeting  death  in  the  field 
with  their  fellow^oldiers.  In  this  situation, 
they  difiered  in  opinion  what  conduct  to  pur- 
sue.  Eurytus  having  heard  of  the  circuit  made 
by  the  Persians,  called  for  his  arms,  and  put- 
ting  them  on,  commanded  his  helot  to  conduct 
him  to  the  battle.  The  slave  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately fled,  whilst  his  master  died  fighting 
valiantly.  Aristodemus  pusillanimously  staid 
where  he  was.  If  either  Aristodemus,  being 
individually  diseased,  had  retired  home,  or  if 
they  had  returned  together,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  Spartans  could  have  shown  any  resentment 
against  them ;  but  as  one  of  them  died  in  the 
field,  which  the  other,  who  was  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  It  was  im- 
possible  not  to  be  greatly  incensed  against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus 
to  Sparta  is  by  some  thus  related  and  ezplainecl 
There  are  others  who  assert,  that  he  wi^ 
despatched  on  some  business  from  the  army, 
and  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present 
at  the  bottle,  but  that  he  saved  himself  by 
lingering  on  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  com- 
panion,  employed  on  the  same  business,  re- 
tuined  to  the  battle,  and  there  fell. 

CCXXXL  Aristodemus,  on  his  return, 
was  branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy ;  no  one 
would  speak  with  him ;  no  one  would  supply 
him  with  fire;  and  the  opprobrious  term  of 
tremblei*  was  annexed  to  his  name ;  but  he 

6  Simonidei  mm  of  Leopripi$,^    See  note  to  book  r.  e. 
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here 


works,  the  tlUsaof  whkh  maybe  seen  in  the  Bibliotheoa 
Onsca  of  FUwidos,  ▼.  i.  p.  fiOK. 
7  Trtmbltr.y^li%  who  trembled,  I  r|ir«f  i  it  might 
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afterwaidi  at  the  battle  of  Platea  effectually 
atoned  for  his  former  conduct 

CCXXXII.  It  is  also  said  that  another  of 
the  three  hundred  survived ;  his  name  was 
Pantites,  and  he  had  been  sent  on  some  buai- 
uess  to  Thessaly.  Returning  to  Sparta,  he 
felt  himself  in  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

CCXXXIII.  The  Thebans,  under  the 
command  of  Leontiades,  hitherto  constrained 
by  force,  had  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Persians  were  victorious,  when  Leonidas  and 
his  party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude 
of  suppliants  they  approached  the  fiaibarians, 
assuring  them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  Medes ;  that  they 
had  been  among  the  first  to  render  earth  and 
water ;  that  they  had  only  come  to  Thermo- 
pyln  on .  compulsion,  and  could  not  be  con^ 
sidcred  as  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
kidg*s  troops.  The  Thessalians  confirming 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  their 
lives  were  preserved.  Some  of  them  how- 
ever were  slain ;  for  as  they  approached,  the 
Barbarians  put  several  to  the  sword ;  but  the 
greater  part,  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  had  the 
royal  marks  impressed  upon  them,  beginning 
with  Leontiades  himself.  Eurymachus  his  son 
was  afterwards  slain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
Thebans,  by  the  people  of  Platea,  whilst  he 
was  making  an  attempt  upon  their  city. 

CCXXXIV.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks 
fought'  at  Thermopyls.  Xerxes  afterwards  sent 


be  rendered  guaker  ;  this  Mems  to  have  been  an  estab. 
Ilahed  term  of  opprobriam  in  Sparta ;  Tyiteus  aays, 
vyirrmtwf  I'  mfZfm  rsr'  mnkmk'  a^vrth^**  the  tremblert 
are  deroid  of  all  yirtne.**  See  Bnuick*a  Anal,  vol  i.  p. 
49.-7. 

I  3^  GrMft»>bivAI.3— nuterch  cenBoree  Herodotoa 
for  omitting  many  memorable  things  relating  to  Leoni. 
dasi  Some  of  those  specified  by  Flatarch  I  have  already 
introduced  in  my  notes,  others  were  as  follows :  When 
the  wife  of  Leonidas  took  leave  of  him,  she  asked  him 
what  commands  he  had  for  her?  *<  Marry,**  said  he,  in 
reply,  **  a  good  man,  and  bring  him  good  children.*'— > 
Being  desirons  of  saving  two  of  his  relations,  who  were 
with  him  at  ThermopyljB,  he  pretended  to  give  them 
messages  to  the  senate  of  SpsMa;  «*  I  foUow^  yon,'* 
says  one  of  them,  <*  to  fight,  not  as  a  meesenger.** 
**  What  you  eqjoln,**  says  the  other,  **  Is  the  business  of 
•  meesenger;**  he  then  took  up  his  shield  and  placed 
himself  In  his  rank. 

I  cannot  in  a  more  proper  plaoe  than  this  make  a  few 
mtooellaneoas  remsrlcs  upon  the  Institations  of  Lycurgus, 
«ud  the  manners  of  the  Spartans ;  not  that  I  entertain 
any  hope  of  throwing  new  light  on  a  snl^}ect  which  has 


for  DemaratttS,  and  thus  •ddicascd  him:  '  I 
have  already,  Demaratus,   had  expefieoceof 

been  amjiy  Investigated  by  flie  leaned ;  tot  I BST  pff- 
haps  be  able  to  make  afew  tUnga  tenlfiar  to  ay  ^|U 
readers,  wWch  were  obseore  or  aDknown  ts  tk»  k^ 
fora.  The  Spartans  are  renownad  in  the  rtbmi  4 
antiiiuity  for  one  virtue  above  all  ethcn-.IspcakorOv 
fortitude,  which  they  carried  tb  an  aauoag  aid  itaa 
incredible  perftction,  avirtne,  wWekif  wecsw»»l 
exandneitto  the  extent  in  which  It  waa  pnrliMd  kj 
this  extraordinary  people,  wU  seem  afanostpeaSv  ^ 
themsrives. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Lycurgus  to  settle  and  rsM  is  dc 
minds  of  the  Spartans  tUs  principle,  tkatthspnimM 
was  always  to  be  given  to  rirtna,  wWeh  eoBSliwtedfc 
only  real  diflerenoe  or  inequality  between  o«  »  ■* 
another.    And  lie  sneoeeded  atanost  to  a  anrade.  Bt 


usuatty  but  falsely  so  called,  to  make  vivtae  iWr  i^ 
and  only  oltfect,  and  to  put  themaelveB,  their  donik  ad 
their  hopes  to  this  single  test  He  prevailed  «b<^"^ 
and  noble  to  give  up  their  ample  poseearions,  to  tew 
aUtheyhadintoaoonmumfkuMl.  aadtondanth» 
selves  to  a  level  with  their nelghboara.  Aadtbwaa. 
instead  of  the  soft  and  tender  hlawthhwenh  rf  |teST. 
the  sweets  of  luxury,  and  the  prideof  llffe^  tewtMarr 
had  been  accustomed,  were  contented  to  sakni  to  ^ 
austerities  of  a  severeaad  palafiil  4iaeipliae ;  to  at  dm 
to  a  ooaiae  mees  of  black  Spartan  broth ;  to  BMfc«  BP  i^ 
pearanoe,  to  expect  no  treatment  abroad  bcttv  te 
otiiera.  TUs  astoniaUng  lefuiiuaUon  was  ceafaaed 
and  secured  by  two  expedients;  tbe  one  vUdi  aMH 
every  person  to  dine  constantly  in  public  «i&  Ui  ««* 
tribe,  on  the  dinner  which  was  provided  lor  ten  it  <^ 
expense  of  the  state ;  the  other,  which  foibadf  te  w 
of  any  other  than  iron  money :  by  tlMee  salatarf  qjav- 
tions,  every  opportunity  of  IndnlfpiBg  In  faaaiy  mf* 
off,  aswellasthe  meansof  providing^foriL  IVym- 
dered  money  altogether  useless  anong  then,  a  as 
Plutardi  informs  us,  it  was  a  oosaoion  ssyhir  a  «<^ 
countries,  "that  at  Sparta,  and  tiiare  aloae,flf'** 
cities  in  the  world,  Plutns  the  god  of  rirheswalW. 
a  mere  picture  or  statue  without  Hfe  or  w/tamr  I 
would  here  remark,  thatisonenolaof  diArenavheh 
Polybius  assigns  against  those  wiw  likened  tte  CMa 
poUty  to  the  Spartan,  see  book  sixth.  Flatosh^vta 
he  re^ons  riches  tiie  fourth  (HdiqarybleariagtoaAn, 
certainly  could  not  esteem  tUsdisregard  of  iBsaer«he^ 
prevailed  in  Sparta  as  a  marie  of  crztraorfiasrriiittci 
but  ordinanees  so  sdf.denying,  so  opfpoelte  to  the  at 
gestions  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  praotiee  ef  wadaL 
would  not  have  been  received  on  tlw  antlm^  ^  ^l 
cnrgus,  if  they  had  not  been  fisvoiired  by  a  ftencw  •' 
mind  peculiar  to  this  people.  It  was  the  natmi  ai 
constitutional  bravery  of  the  Spartans  which  iarbri 
them  to  admit  and  obey  sncha  plan  and  forn ef  {«*«»■ 


Precept  and  authority  alone  would  not  haw  dear  & 
for  the  passions  of  men  are  neither  to  be  resMarf  v 
terrified  from  their  own  bent  and  tendency:  iti>A^' 
fore  but  rendering  Justioe  to  thb  gallant  peoiple  to  <«^<«' 
that  their  bravery  of  ndnd  was  founded  in  hMteo* 
and  principle.  Ocero  obeerves,  that  the  S^parins  M 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  any  other  peopbh^ 
world)  had  retained  their  primitive  manners.  wAt* 
changing  their  laws,  for  more  tiian  seven  handrM  ;an 
—See  Oral  pro  L.  Flaooo.  LaoedsBmonii  aoti,  totoirt* 
terrarum,  septingentoe  annos  et  aaaplina  suisiua*"*' 
nunquam  mutatis  leglbasb  vixamnt— See  aho  ^ 
book  XXX.  c  91 
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joiii  truth  and  integrity,  everj  thing  has  hap- 
pened  as  you  foretold ;  tell  ixie  then  how  many 


Platareh  Mya,  oaly  flre  hondred  yean,  aniil  the  time  of 
Agfa,  son  of  ArdiMaaraa,  in  whidi  period  fovirteen  Ungs 
faadrrigned.  Seehtsllfeof  LycnrgiiB.  The  omiqoeet  of 
Lymnder  tai  Aaia,  by  flllJng  Laoedamon  with  money, 
fntrodaeed  Inxory,  uod  yitiated  their  morala;  aeveral 
ezamj^  of  wliidi  are  prodocpd  by  Xenophon.  Hie 
women  of  Sparta  teem  ttttle  leaa  entitled  to  adndr. 
aUoo ;  atraagen  to  the  natnral  weakneas  and  aoftneaB 
of  their  sex,  tiiey  were  aetnated  by  tlie  same  gallant 
spirit  aa  the  men.  They  submitted  to  a  lUwdiadpUne,  and 
cndnred  similar  hardaUpa.  Instead  of  stodying  the  aooom. 
pUshments  which  nsoally  distinguish  afemale  education, 
they  aocnsttmied  themselves  to  manly  exercises;  to 
running,  wrestling,  tiurowiag  the  dart  or  quoit ;  having 
the  emulation  to  contend  with  men  at  their  own  arts, 
and  to  bear  tiiem  company  in  the  same  patlis  of  glory. 

I  cannot  help  presuming,  with  respect  to  the  dames  as 
well  as  the  men  of  Sparta,  that  it  must  hare  been  some- 
thing innate,  sometiiing  beyond  the  power  of  education, 
custom,  CHT  example,  which  constitutea  the  wonderful 
diflerence  we  discern  in  them,  compared  with  all  other 
women.  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
{^tartan  fenudes  claimed  extraordinary  pririlegea  at 
home,  and  more  extensire  power  in  the  goremment  of 
their  ftmiliee.  Lycurgns  disliked  that  exeeaslTe  an. 
thority,  wUdi  the  women  had  usurped,  and  attempted  it 
seems,  to  reform  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  husband  the 
luual  and  proper  authority  in  Us  own  house ;  but  in 
vain :  a  oonvindng  argument,  that  if  the  women  had 
not  of  themselves  been  indined  to  his  laws  of  female 
education,  they  would  have  paid  them  neither  attention 
nor  obedience.  War,  then,  and  conquest,  with  the  en. 
durance  of  Ihtigue,  were  the  principal  6t^eci»  which  the 
Spartans  had  in  view.  Learning,  and  the  study  of  let- 
Cers,  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  whldi  their  neighbours 
the  Athenians  were  devoted,  were  in  no  repute  among 
them.  Hence  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  former 
made  the  better  ligura  tai  war,  the  latter  fai  peaoe.--flee 
Valerius  Maximus,  L  iL  c.  &  Egregloe  virtutis  bellicas 
spiritus  Lacedasmoniorum,  prudentiasfani  pads  moribus 
Athenienses  suhaeqnuntnr. 

And  this  was  unquestionably  true,  siaeewe  are  aa. 
aured,  that  although  the  most  rigorous  care  waa  taken 
to  keep  their  youth  constantiy  to  their  exereiaM,  thoir 
men  of  matuiv  years  were  permitted  to  Uve  just  aa  they 
pleased;  they  followed  no  employment,  they  disdained 
industry  and  honest  labour,  and  were  Indeed  forbidden 
to  pursue  any  art,  which  was  accounted  illiberal ;  even 
husbandry,  and  the  management  and  culture  of  their 
lands,  the  most  rational  and  pubUo  sptaited  study  that 
canbepursued,  tiieyleft  entirely  to  tiielr  slaves.  The 
old  men  of  SparU  spent  ttie  whole  of  tiielr  time  in  fire, 
quenting  their  scImwIs  and  apartments  of  the  youtii,  as 
stt  Atiiens  they  did  at  tiie  public  places  of  resort,  to  hear 
ortoteUsomenewthing.  The fonner indeed oonldmia. 
pead  their  tfane  In  this  manner  with  more  grace,  and 
might  plead  the  authority  of  Lycurgus  in  theh:  vindica- 
tioD,  whose  policy  and  scheme  of  government  aimed  at 
maintaining  an  equality  among  th*  people,  by  restrain, 
ingtiiemfttmi  trade,  and  tfie  arts  of  growing  rich.  The 
de«ign  of  Solon  was  entirely  the  reverse :  he  strove  to 
animate  the  Athenians  with  a  spfait  of  industry ;  he 
enacted  a  law  against  idleness,  requiring  every  penon 
to  have  a  calling  and  profession,  and  the  philosopher  who 
hnd  none  fell  under  the  statute.  Cleanthes  and  Mene. 
demns  were  indicted  and  called  before  ttia  Areopagus  on 


of  the  Lacedemonians  may  there  be  left, 
how  many  of  like  valour  with  thoee  who  have 
perished,  or  are  they  all  alike  ?"  «  Sir,** 
replied  Demaratns,  « the  Lacedsmonians  are 
a  numerous  people,  and  possessed  of  many  ci- 
ties ;  but  I  will  answer  your  question  more  par- 
ticularly. Sparta  itself  contains  eight  thousand 
men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  valour  to  those 
who  fought  here:  the  other  Lacedemonians, 
though  inferior  to  these,  are  still  brave. "  "  Tell 
me  then,**  returned  Xenes,'  <<  how  we  may  sub- 
due these  men  with  least  trouble  ?  you  who  have 
been  their  prince,  must  know  what  measures 
they  are  likely  to  pursue.** 

CCXXXV.  •<  Since,  Sir,**  answered  De- 
maratus,  "  you  place  a  confidence  in  my  opin- 
ion,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  speak  to  you  from 
the  best  of  my  judgment :  I  would  therefore 
recommend  you  to  send  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred vessels  to  the  coast  of  Laoedsemonia. 
Contiguous  to  this  is  an  island  named  Cythera, 
of  which  Chilon,  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spar- 
tans if  it  were  buried  in  the  sea ;  foreseeing  the 
probability  of  such  a  measure  as  I  now  recom- 
mend. FVom  this  island  your  troops  may 
spread  terror  over  Sparta.  Thus,  a  war  so 
very  near  them,  may  remove  from  you  any  ap- 
prehension of  their  assisting  the  rest  of  Greece, 
which  will  then  be  open  to  your  arms,  and 


this  account.    The  statute  which  restrained  the  study 


adolescentnlos  totos  dies  desidere  ;**  for  the  same  i 
philosophers  wen  banished,  among  whom  was  Epktetua 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.— See  ^IuAm  GtUHu,  L  xv.  e.  11. 
I  have  little  to  say  on  the  religion  of  the  Spartans. 
The  object  of  their  worship  seems  te  have  been  diveni-  . 

ftoA  by  iboM  mm  w«ll   ma  by  tha  AtKo^Si—  ■>»iwJiwg  •* 

the  system  of  politics  which  their  respective  lawgivera 
eatablished.  Solon,  intent  upon  promoting  commerce, 
and  gainful  arts,  presented  the  oxsat  oooDBsa  to  tha 
Athenians,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  weavertbeam, 
and  he  sumamed  her  from  the  Egyptians,  Athene,  and 
Minerva,  styling  her  the  goddess  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Lycurgns,  training  up  the  Spartans  to  the  discipline  of 
war,  dothed  the  same  goddess  in  armour,  called  her 
Pallas,  and  the  Goddess  of  Battie  (rmfAf»mx*f  »***  X«^ 
mmtut  Bul)  Aristoph.  Lyslst  ad  flnem.  She  was  styled 
ChaldoBeus,  either  because  her  temple  was  of  brass,  or 
becmnse  it  waa  built  by  fugitives  from  Chalda  in  EubcBa. 
The  brothers  also.  Castor  and  Pollux,  wero  for  similar 
reasons  enroUedfai  the  Fasti  of  the  Spartans;  andlpre. 
sume,  if  the  Pagan  Theology  be  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  any  Axed  and  settled  rules,  it  will  be  best  expUdned 
and  accounted  for  by  snppodng  the  rdigion  of  every 
diflerent  nation  or  people  to  be  a  mixture  of  worship, 
and  physics,  and  poUtics,  and  that  their  idols  wen  re- 
preeentations  of  natnral  causes,  named  and  habited  ac 
cording  to  the  dUbrent  tempers  and  gvnius  of  thue  who 
set  tiwm  up.— r. 
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which  if  snbdued,  wUl  iMve  Spsrto  b«rdly  able 
to  oppow  you.  If  my  «dvioe  be  ditregBided 
you  may  expect  what  follows.  There  la  a  oar- 
row  isdunus  in  the  Pelopoimeie^  in  which  aU 
ita  people  will  assemble  in  xesistance  to  your 
arras,  and  where  you  will  have  &r  more  vio* 
lent  oonlests  to  suststn  than  you  have  here  ex* 
perienced.  If  you  exeeute  what  I  propose,  yon 
may  without  a  battle  become  master  of  the  isth- 
mus, with  aU  the  eities  of  Peloponnesus." 

CCXXXVL  Achttmenes  the  brother  of 
Xeixes,  and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  pie- 
sent  at  this  interriew.  Fearful  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  had  been  adrised,  he  thus  deUv* 
ered  his  sentiments  :  «*  You  seem,  Sir,**  said 
he,  <^  too  much  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man,  who 
either  envies  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  be- 
trav  you.  It  is  the  character  of  Greeks  to 
envy  the  successful,  and  to  hato  their  superiors. 
We  have  already  lost  by  shipwreck  four  hun- 
dred  vessels ;  if  we  detach  three  hundred  more 
to  the  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our  opponents 
will  be  equal  to  our  own;  our  united  fleet  will 
be  iar  superior  to  theirs,  and  with  respect  to 
a»7  efforts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your 
forces  by  land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea  advance  at 
the  same  time,  they  will  be  able  mutually  to 
assist  each  other ;  if  you  separate  them,  the 
fleet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  nor  you  the 
fleet.  It  beeoQuea  you  to  deliberate  well  on 
your  own  afiairs,  and  not  to  concern  yourself 
about  those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  inquire 

where    thpv    will    iw\mmon«o    tVoir   hoatilitia*, 

what  measures  they  will  take,  or  how  numer- 
ous they  are.  Let  them  attend  to  their  affairs, 
we  to  ours.  If  the  Laoedaemoaians  shall  pre- 
sume to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  far 
&)m  repainng  the  loss  they  have  already  sus* 
tained." 

CCXXXVII.  <«  Achaemenes,"  answered 
Xerxes,  «*  I  approve  your  counsel,  and  will 
follow  it  The  sentimento  of  Demacatus  are, 
I  well  know,  dictated  by  his  regard  to  my  in. 
terests ;  but  your  advice  to  me  seems  prefer- 
able.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any 
improper  intentions,  evenu  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  former  counsels.  One  man  fre- 
quently envies  the  prosperity  of  another,  and 
indulges  in  secret  sentiments  of  hatred  against 
him,  neither  will  he,  when  he  requires  it,  give 
him  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed  from  some  I 
surprising  effort  of  virtue ;  but  a  friend  exults  | 


in  a  friend's  happiness ;  hss  ns  MtiaMili  fat 
him  butthoaeofthetraestkindiMMiaQdgra 
him  always  the  bestadvice.  Letno  ooetbes- 
fore  in  future  use  any  invectire  agiinst  Dour- 
atos,  who  is  my  liiend." 

CCXXXVIIL  WhenXefxeiMfiiiiki 
he  went  to  view  the  dead,  smongit  nboo  w 
LeonidM.  When  he  heard  that  te  bid  bees 
the  prince  and  leader  of  Sparta,  Wflrioiib 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  mfoi 
ed  on  a  cross.  This  incident  is  no  aBiB  pnof 
to  me,  amongst  many  otfacts,  that  Xcm  ia- 
dulged  the  warmest  indignatioB  apont  Lns- 
das  whilst  he  was  alive.  He  odkervise  wiM 
not  have  treated  him  whea  dead  with  axkbt- 
barity.  I  know  that  the  PeraaaB,  *«f  iB  o» 
kind,  most  highly  honour  military  Tiitoe.  TV 
orders  however  of  the  Idng  were  cnaitei 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  man  ta  tk 
thread  of  our  histoiy.  The  Spsituu  vac  ^ 
first  who  were  acquainted  with  the  king's  ^ 
aigoa  i^painst  Oreeeej  they  sent  Is  tbaondt 
on  the  occaaion,  and  received  the  assver  Ikn 
related.  The  intelligence  was  commoBiori 
to  them  ill  an  extraordinary  maaan.  Dob^ 
tua,  the  son  of  Ariston,  had  tsken  ie6«enM^ 
the  Medes,  and,  as  there  is  every  nnon  Id 
suppose,  was  not  friendly  to  the  Spaitan^  at 
however  it  was  who  infofssed  tbae  of  sbs 
was  meditated,  whether  to  serve  orissoltA* 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  When  Xens  ^ 
resolved  on  this  expedition  sgaintt  Giwct 
Demanitus,  who  was  at  Suss,  and  mpuid 
with  hb  intentions,  determined  to  isfm  tk 
Lacedtemonians.  As  this  was  both  difiei^ 
and  dangcnms,  he  employed  lbs  ftiUm 
means :  he  took  two  tablets,  snd  osk^  ^ 
wax  firom  each ;  then  inscribed  the  parpost  tf 
the  king  upon  the  wood.  This  dose,  k  » 
pkced  the  wax,  that  the  severs]  goardi  oe  Ik 
road,  from  seeing  the  empty  tshleti,  miglithiT 
no  suspicion  of  the  business.  When  these  vo 
deUvered  at  LaoednoMm,  the  people  hd» 
conception  of  their  meaning,  till,  as  I  ban  bea 
infonned,  Goigo,  the  daughter  of  CkonjeDfl 
and  wife  of  Leonidaa,  removed  the  difico)?. 
Imagining  what  might  be  intended,  she  ortafi 
the  wax  to  be  removed,  and  thus  nude  tbe  as- 
tents  of  the  tablets  known.  The  I^redaBO- 
nians,  after  examimng  what  was  imcribtd  <» 
the  wood,  circulated  the  intelligence  tbnq^ 
Greece. 
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I.  I.  HAYR  before  described  the  events  which 
are  said  to  have  happened.  The  Greeks  who 
composed  the  naval  armament  were  these: 
The  Athenians'  furnished  one  hmidred  and 
twenty-seven  vessels,  part  of  which  were  man- 
ned  by  Plateans,  who,  though  ignorant  of  sea 
aifairs,  were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ;  the 
Corinthians  brought  forty  ships,  the  Megaiians 
twenty ;  theChalcidians  equipped  twenty  ships, 
which  the  Athenians  supplied;  l^e  JBginetee 
eighteen,  the  Slcyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lace- 
dzemonians  ten ;  the  Epidaorians  brou^t  eight, 
the  Eretrians  seven,  the  Troezenians  five,  the 
Styreans  two,  the  people  of  Ceos  two,  and  two 
barks  of  fifty  oars ;  the  Opuntian  Loerians 
assisted  the  confederates  with  seven  vesseb  of 
fifty  oars. 

II.  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium ; 
and  such  were  the  numbers  which  each  nation 
supplied.  Without  taking  into  the  account  the 
vessels  of  fifty  oars,  the  whole  amounted  t^  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  the  com- 
mander-in^hief  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  was 
Enrybiades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas.  The  allies 
refused  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and  had 
resolved,  unless  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse. 

IIL  At  first,  and  before  ioy  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  requiring  assistance,  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the 
Athenians ;  but  as  this  was  opposed  by  the 
allies,  the  Athenians  did  not  insist  upon  it.* 
Their  principal  concern  was  the  welfiire  of 
Greece^  and  as  they  were  sensible  that  it  would 


1  Atheniatu.y-modatna  Simdva  makes  the  nomber  of 
Athenian  reaaels  on  this  occedon  two  hundred. 

2  Did  not  intitt  i^n  i7.]^Mr  Olorer,  In  his  Poem  of 
the  Athenald,  pots  this  aentiinent  into  the  mo«tl|  of 
TkemlBtodee : 

Wlnljdldm«<mfai 
To  Spwtm  EuryMadM  caaunand ; 
TiM  dUknnt  iqiudvpu  I*  Ihelr  natlTt  parU 
HadciMdMtctodfftr. 


be  endangered  by  any  contention,  they  very 
wisely  withdrew  their  daims  :  as  much  as  war 
Itself  is  more  destructive  than  peace,  so  much 
more  dangerous  are  intestine  commotions,  than 
a  war  conducted  with  consistency  and  union  ; 
persuaded  of  this,  they  did  not  dispute  the  mat- 
ter whilst  circumstances' justified  and  required 
their  forbearance.  Afterwards,  when  having 
repelled  the  Persian,  they  were  contending  for 
what  belonged  to  him,  they  made  the  insolence 
of  Pansanias  a  pretence  for  depriving  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  of  the  command.  These,  however 
were  things  which  happened  afterwards. 

IV.  When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Arte- 
misium saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were 
collected  at  Aphets,  and  every  place  crowdea 
with  troops,  they  were  struck  with  terror;  and 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Barbarians  had  succeed- 
ed so  much  beyond  their  expectations,  they  con- 
sulted about  retreating  to  the  interior  parts  of 

GreerA.*-  -  Wlien-  llii  i    iilni  liiiil  lim    (jn.iMillp 

circulated,  the  Euboeens  entreated  Eurybiades 
to  give  them  time  to  remove  their  children  and 
their  slaves.  Unsueceseful  in  this  appUcation, 
they  went  to  ThemintoelMthe  Athenian  leader, 
whom  they  engaged  on  consideration  of  thirty 
talents,  to  continue  at  Euboea,  and  risk  the 
event  of  a  battle. 

V.  This  was  effected  by  Themistodes  in 
the  following  manner :  he  presented  Eurybiades 
with  five  talents,  as  if  from  himself;  having 
gained  him,  he  had  only  to  prevail  on  Adiman- 
tus  the  Corinthian,*  Uie  son  of  Ocytus,  who 


3  ParU  of  6rM0A>-Plntarch  is  very  severe  npon 
Herodotus  for  msUng  this  sssertkm.  Pindar,  says  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  dty  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  BAedes,  mentions  the  behavlonr  of  the  Athenians  at 
Artemisium  with  the  highest  enoominms.  So  perhaps 
he  night,  but  what  does  this  prove  f  certainly  not  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  stoy  and  fight  against  their  wU, 
though  when  they  aetoally  were  engaged,  tiiey  behaved 
with  extraordinary  valour. 

4  Adimanttu  the  CoHnthian.y-Thlt  Adimantus  in  the 
event  behaved  timidly.   He  was  a  Corinthian,  and  leader 
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was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  sail  from 
Artemisium.  After  using  tbe  flolemnity  of 
an  oath,  "  If  you,"  said  he,  •*  will  not  desert, 
I  promise  to  give  you  a  greater  present  than 
the  long  of  the  Medes  would  have  done  for 
leaving  us."  He  instantiy  sent  to  his  vessel 
three  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts  he  gain- 
ed the  commanders  to  his  purpose,  and  satisfied 
the  Eubceans.  Themistodes  rewarded  him. 
self  by  keeping  the  remainder,  whilst  they  who 
had  accepted  of  his  presents  supposed  the 
money  had  been  sent  him  from  Athens  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  They  continued  therefore  at  Euboea, 
and  came  to  a  battle.  The  Barbarians  arriv- 
ing  at  break  of  day  at  Apbetie^  had  before  heard 
that  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  were  very  few 
in  number.  On  their  seeing  this  they  were 
eager  to  engage,  in  expectation  of  taking  them  ; 
they  did  not,  however,  think  it  expedient  to 
advance  directly  to  the  attack,  lest  the  Greeks 
perceiving  them  should  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night.  The  Persians  had  already  boasted 
that  not  even  the  torch4)earer*  should  escape 
them. 


of  the  CoriDthiuiB ;  be  moat  not  thertfore  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Athenian  Adimantai,  who  greatly  distin- 
guished  himaolf  against  the  PenianB,  and  who  probably 
1«  the  same  person  who  was  archon  in  the  foorth  year  of 
the  sefenfcy.lUlh  Olympiad.  An  epitaph  by  Simonldes 
was  inscribed  on  liis  tomb,  iutimatlog,  that  by  his  coon, 
sels  Greece  became  tree.'—Lareher. 
I  7orc&-^earvr.>— Before  trumpets  were  used  in  ar. 

mie«.  th*  -Iffw-l  '»•  »--*•»•  '-^  e^'^^m.  by  »  tarah      ThOSO 

who  carried  it  were  sacred  to  Man  j  they  advanced  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  them 
they  dropt  their  torch,  and  retired  without  molestation. 
The  armies  engaged,  and  even  if  a  whole  army  was  dee- 
troye^  they  spared  the  lift  of  the  torch.bearer,  because 
he  was  sacred  to  Mars :  thence  came  a  proverb  applica. 
ble  to  total  defeats,  **  not  even  the  torch-bearer  has  ee- 
caped.**  Herodotus  is  the  first  author  where  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  which  afterwards  became  so  fiunL 
liar,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb-^Lafxs««r. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  no  signah 
for  battle  were  in  use,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
throughout  his  works;  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we 
find  torches  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hiUa  to  give  in. 
teliigence  of  certain  events.  Modem  signals  for  battle 
are,  by  land,  drums  and  trumpets ;  by  sea  they  are 
more  various,  and  are  sometimes  given  by  cannon, 
lights,  sails,  and  colours.  The  Romans,  in  addition 
to  the  shout  with  which  all  nations  have  been  descrlb- 
ed  as  commencing  an  engagroent,  violently  clashed  their 
arms  together.  Milton  makes  a  happy  use  of  this 
Idea; 

H*  wptkM,  and  to  oonflrm  hJa  words  oodtev 
MlUiom  offlaailiiff  ■wovdlt,  dzavn  Item  lb*  th{|ch 
or  mighty  rheraUm.    Tb«  nuldeB  bUsc 
Far  round  lUamliMd  boU :  higfal j  tbty  r^«d 
AgaliMt  tho  hlghoc,  Mid  flcroo  mUk  gnuped  omw 
eiMktd  M  IMr  mmmdU^  akitldt  tkt  din  ^  wr, 
Huiliiv  dvOanco  toward  Um  Tault  of  baavw. 


VII.  With  this  ideatbeyponocdteioQoi. 
ing  measures  :  two  hundred  diosen  vewbioi 
detached  beyond  Sdathus,  lest  in  pstoag  iwi 
Euboea  they  might  be  discovered  by  !» 
enemy  off  Capharea  and  Gercatos,  nev  tb 
Euripus,  meaning  thus  to  enclose  tarn,  wk 
commence  an  attack  at  the  same  time  a  the 
rear  and  in  front.  With  this  design  the  ^ 
pointed  squadron  set  sail ;  it  was  not  tlidr  is. 
tention  to  attack  the  Greeks  on  tUfi  diy,  lor 
till  a  signal  should  be  given  by  the  detsckea: 
with  which  they  were  to  act  in  cooost  Oi 
the  departure  of  the  former,  an  uxaaA  ym 
taken  of  the  number  of  those  wUcfa  ooatiiei 
at  Aphetse. 

VIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  thaca. 
ployed,  they  happened  to  have  irith  tha 
Scyllias*  of  Sdoe,  the  moat  sldlfiil  dim  of  ba 
time,  who  in  the  shipwreck  off  Pelios  \d 
preserved  to  the  Persians  an  imoenae  qofiky 
of  treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  oooii^a^ 
enriched  himself.  This  man  hsd  kogintesd- 
ed  to  desert  to  the  Greeks,  bat  be  bad  dcw 
before  had  the  opportunity ;  he  on  tbii  % 
effected  his  purpose ;  it  is  uncertain  in  vk 
manner,  but  if  what  is  related  of  him  be  n. 
it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  said,  that  bnof 
leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphetc,  be  did  Bocna 
again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  baniiKg« 
a  space  of  eighty  stadia  through  the  fifif- 
Other  things  are  related  of  this  man,  wutf 
which  appear  to  be  fabulous,  whilst  odienct 
actually  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  'vM 
to  the  opinion  that  he  escaped  to  Arteaiisa 


8  ScyUioM.-y-.TtM  name  of  this  skitfol  dircrb» 
rentiy  written.  In  an  eptgrun  of  ApoHssMNSi 
ScyUos,inFUnyandFaueaniMitbSdlks.  SryiaM 
Ungfat  his  daughter  Cyane  the  art  of  diiisf ;  ^^ 
the  tempest,  which  surprised  the  PsrsiBUBMra^ 
Pellon,  they  plunged  together  under  thewrtff."' 
removed  the  anchon  which  held  the  vaMhsf  Xon^ 
which  occasioned  considerable  injury'  Bysrio^^ 
Amphictyons,  statues  were  erected  to  the  hikir  ■< 
daughter  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Dcl|*i-^ 
statue  of  Cyane  was  among  those  wUehbrlkt<» 
mand  of  Nero  were  transported  to  Baa/^^l"^ 

Brydone,  in  his  entertaining  Tour  tfanmgb  Seflr*' 
Malta,  informs  us  that  the  Sicilian  aotbon  »)»■*- 
don  of  one  Cobu,  who,  flnom  htaextraflcdiasryiklii 
diving,  whs  named  Peace,  or  the  lish.  It  wv  v' ' 
him,  that  without  coming  at  all  to  land,  hs  wv^  ^ 
for  several  days  in  the  water ;  that  he  csoghtlifca^ 
ly  by  his  agility  in  the  water,  and  that  hs  owM  ««" 
walk  across  the  straits  at  the  bottom  of  the  ms-  ^ 
of  their  kings  had  tbe  cruelty  to  propose  Ut  diTisfi^ 
the  gulf  of  Charybdis,  and  to  tempt  bin  tfcrw< 
a  golden  cup.  In  a  third  attempt  to  gain  thn,  U  b  s^ 
poeed  he  was  caught  by  the  whirlpool,  Ar  he  tv^ 
no  more.— r. 
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in  ft  litde  vessel ;  on  his  ftnival,  he  informed 
the  commanders  of  the  shipifrreck,'  and  of  the 
ships  whidi  had  been  sent  nmnd  Euboea. 

IX.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  called  a  comidl : 
various  opinions  were  delivered,  bnt  it  was  uU 
timately  determined  to  remain  that  day  in  their 
station,  but  to  depart  soon  after  midnight  to 
meet  that  part  of  Uie  enemy's  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  romid  Eubcea.  As  they  perceived 
no  one  advancing  against  them,  as  soon  as  the 
twilight  appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Barbarians,  determined  to  make  experiment  of 
their  skill  in  fighting  and  manoeavring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes 
seeing  them  approach  in  so  small  a  body,  con^ 
ceived  them  to  be  actuated  by  extreme  in£stu^ 
tion,«  and,  drawing  out  their  vessels,  expected 
to  find  them  an  easy  conquest  In  this  they 
were  not  unreasonable,  for  their  fleet  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but 
svriftness ;  in  contempt,  therefore,  they  sur- 
rounded  them.  There  were  some  of  the  loni- 
ans  who  wished  well  to  the  Greeks,  and  served 
against  them  with  the  greatest  rductance ;  see- 
ing  them  thus  encircled,  they  were  affected  with 
much  uneasineiBs  concerning  them,  not  snppos- 
ing  that  any  could  escape,  so  insignificant  did 
they  appear.  There  were  other  lonians,  to 
whom  the  seeming  distress  of  the  Greeks  gave 
great  pleasure ;  these  contended  with  all  exer- 
tion  who  should  take  the  first  Athenian  vessel, 
in  hopes  of  a  reward  from  the  king.  For  among 
the  Barbarians  greater  reputation*  was  allowed 
to  the  Athenians  than  to  any  other  of  the 
allies. 


3  Sknnmek.y-S«B  book  tH.  diap.  18& 

4  Extreme  m/afualMm.>-With  the  bum  oooteapt  the 
FrvDch  are  represented  to  have  oonaidered  the  EDgUah 
army  before  the  battle  of  Agineourt  Thla  la  exprewed 
with  the  greateakpoeeible  anfanation  by  ShakspMre  in 
hie  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  • 

Hl«  BQinbtn  an  m  few* 
flh Mkllffi  HA,  and  fttmtoh'd  In  th«lr  manfas 
And  1  am  mra,  wban  ha  ahaU  tea  aot  anny, 
H^l  drop  hit  haart  Into  dia  rink  of  *ar, 
And  te  acUavanant.  oBhr  oa  hia  lanaon. 
To  the  I>niai»,  ae  weU  ae  to  the  French,  the  noble 

answer  of  Henry  to  the  French  herald  waa  hiqtpUy 

applicable. 

Tlia  man  that  aaot  did  Ktt  tha  Ikml  lUn 

Whila  ttaa  kaaal  U«ad.  waa  kU'd  wim  haBdDR  him. 

5  Greater  r^mlatuMkl—Notwithatandfaig  what  it  here 
asaerted  in  ikvoor  of  the  Athenians,  their  own  histDrian 
remarks,  that  ft-om  the  best  coi^ectorea  he  was  able  to 
form,  his  countrymen  had  done  nothlnrworthy  of bdnff 
recorded,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  from  Uie  IVqJan  to 
the  Perale  and  Peloponncalan  wars.  TkucgdideM,  1.  L 
As  I  haye  thrown  tofether  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
book  some  remarks  on  the  Spartan  policy  and  manners, 
the  reader  at  the  eondosion  of  this  will  And  soma  reto- 
Ure  to  thoea  of  Athens— T. 


XL  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  wss 
given,  turned  their  prows  towards  the  Barboii. 
ans,  collecting  their  stems  into  one  common 
centre.  On  a  second  signal,  though  compress- 
ed within  a  narrow  space,  they  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front.  They  soon  took  thirty  of  the 
Barbarian  vessels,  among  whom  was  Philaon, 
son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Goigus,  prince 
of  Salamis,  a  roan  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
army.  The  first  enemy's  ship  was  taken  by  an 
Athenian ;  his  name  was  Lycomedes,  the  son 
of  .£scfareas,  and  he  obtained  the  fame  he 
merited.  Victory  alternately  inclined  to  both 
parties,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  night : 
the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemisium,  the  Barba- 
rians to  Aphete,  the  issue  of  the  contest  being 
very  different  from  what  they  had  expected. 
Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  Antidorus  the  Lemnian  was  the  only 
one  who  went  over  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Athenians,  in  consideration  of  his  conduct,  as- 
signed him  some  lands  in  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  When  night  ap- 
proached, there  fell  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  at- 
tended with  continued  thunder  from  mount 
Pelion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels  floating  to  Aphetie,  were 
so  involved  among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that 
the  oars  were  hardly  manageable ;  the  forces 
on  board  were  seized  with  a  violent  panic, 
expecting  every  moment  to  perish.'  They 
had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  storm  and  shipwreck  oft 
Pelion,  when  that  severe  battle  at  sea  had  sue- 
ceeded.  As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they 
had  now  been  attacked  again  by  violent  rains, 
a  tempestuous  sea,  and  continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  stiU 
more  severe  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  a  circuit  round  Eubcea.  The  storm  fell 
upon  them  with  the  greater  violence,  as  they 
were  remote  from  land,  and  they  perished  in  a 


0  Expeethtg  every  wtememt  U  iwtmI.]— An  example  of 
terror  very  much  like  this,  ocoor's  in  1  Samuel  zlv.  1& 
Thonffh  it  most  be  aekoowledffed.  that  the  oonfoslfw 
into  which  the  camp  of  the  FhUiatines  waa  thrown,  is 
expressly  attribated  to  a  dirlne  canse,  and  wm  attend- 
ed  with  an  earthqnake. 

*•  And  there  was  trembling  In  the  host.  In  the  lleM. 
and  among  the  people ;  the  garrlaon  and  the  spoilsn 
they  also  trsmbled,  and  the  earth  qnaked;  so  It  was  a 
▼ery  great  trembling. 

**  And  the  watchmen  of  Saol  in  Oibeah  looked,  and 
behold  the  mnltttode  melted  away,  and  they  went  on 
beating  down  one  another. **~7. 
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niaeroble  maimer  J  It  eomtnenoed  wben  they 
irere  standing  towards  the  sands  of  Eubosa ; 
ignoiaDt  of  their  oouiae,  they  were  driFen  before 
the  wind,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  It 
seemed  a  divine  interposition,  that  the  Persian 
fleet  should  thus  be  rendered  equal)  or  at  least 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  i  in 
this  manner  they  were  destroyed  on  the  Ettboean 


Xiy.  The  Barbarians  at  Aphetft  saw  with 
joy  the  morning  advance,  and  remained  inac- 
tive,  thinking  it  of  no  small  moment,  after  their 
past  calamities,  to  enjoy  the  present  Interval 
of  trsnquillity.  At  this  juncture  the  Greeks 
were  reinforced  by  fifty-three  Athenian  ships : 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  they 
had  still  farther  reason  to  exult  in  the  fate  cf 
those  Barbarians  who  had  been  ordered  round 
Eubosa,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence 
of  the  storm.  The  Greeks  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  same  hour,  towards  the  evening 
advanced  boUly  against  the  Gilidans ;  these 
they  totally  defeated,  and  at  night  returned 
again  to  Artemisium. 

XV.  On  the  third  day  the  leaders  of  the 
Barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to 
commence  the  attack;  they  advanced  about 
mid^y,  mutually  encouraging  each  other ; 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted  by  so  infe- 
rior a  number,  and  they  feared  the  indignation 
of  Xecaes.  It  happened  that  these  engage- 
ments by  sea  took  ph»e  precisely  at  the  same 
periods  as  the  conflicts  at  Thermopylae  The 
object  of  the  sea^hts  was  the  Euripus,  as 
that  of  the  battles  by  land  was  the  passage  of 
Thermopylsa.  The  Greeks  animated  each 
other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Barbarians 
into  Greece;  the  Barbarians  in  like  manner 


1  Muerabla  mafiJw»r-3— T«  rt}un  rf<  i^imt*  «x«f'* 
longintt^  Mctlon  xlUi.  p.  100,  Pearoe*tt  •dltfon,  een. 
•una  thli  mxpnmkm  of  «x«<'»  m  mnn  mai  fMbte. 
PMToa  does  not  Tindicstooor  sathor,  nelUier  doei  Toop; 
Lareher  does,  ftod  with  ooiuidenbto  (iffBct*  BoUeaa,  lie 
•ays,  hw  rendered  the  word  «xf  •  P^  agretMe.  If 
this  w«re  edmitted,  the  oenrare  of  Loagtena  would  be 
reuooable  enoagh ;  bat  In  fiwt  «x«f<  ^  a  vaT  etrong 
term,  uddgnifles  something  In  the  hlghflBk  degree  ihook- 
tag.  Herodotus  hM  applied  nyifagu  mx*^*  to  the  mor. 
dar  of  a  brother,  book  1. 491 )  and  again  to  the  murder  of 
a  son,  Tii.  100.  Antoninus  Libovlla  calls  the  crime  of 
Ineest  betweeo  a  lather  and  his  daughter,  »»H^  *<" 
■AvyMp  tfym^  anafCtion  horrible  andoflenaive  toall  laws. 
A  alm*lar  mode  of  a|inalrhii[  waa  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  eforj  one  Icnows  that  Virgil  applied  the  word 
iHmtiahn  to  Bnsirls  {  and  Horaoe  caUs  Pythagoras, 
Hon  Bordldua  auctor  natuns  Terlqua. 


were  emulous  to  disperse  the  Grccby  adk. 
come  masters  of  these  passages. 

XVL  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xenn  riw. 
oed  in  order  of  batde,  the  Greeks  reaaiiMda 
their  station  at  Artemisinm :  the  BoUaci 
as  if  to  render  themaelveB  secure  of  tkndl 
enclosed  them  in  a  aemiairde.  The  Gfob 
met  them,  and  a  batde  ensued,  irUch  n 
fought  on  both  sides  on  equsl  tana.  1^ 
fleet  of  Xeme,  from  the  sin  sad  mdbvoi 
its  vessels,  ^-as  mueh  perpleied  by  flier  Uar 
foul  of  each  other ;  they  foo^  honem  vtt 
firmness,  and  refuaed  to  give  way,  &r  ^ 
could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight  l^aibfenr 
afbrce.  In  the  conflict  many  Gfednvcndi 
perished,  with  a  great  number  of  nNn,*latih 
loss  of  the  Baibarians  was  mudi  gniB  c 
both  ;  they  separated  as  by  nutail  eonscBL 

XVII.  Of  aU  thoae  in  tiie  fleetof  Xsn 
the  Egyptians  perfbnned  the  moBttnpaiia 
service ;  they  distinguiahed  themsdvB  tbnoi 
out, and  todc  five  Greciaa  vesseh  widiiBtte 
men.  Of  the  confederates,  flie  AtksBi 
were  die  most  consincnous,  and  of  tk«  ik 
bravest  was  Cliniaa,  son  of  AldliiaiB.*  & 
ship,  which  carried  two  hundred  aei,  *■ 
equipped  and  manned  at  his  own  eipenc. 

XVIII.  The  two  fleets  eageriy  rewiJo 
their  respective  stations.  The  GfednienW 
the  wrecks  of  their  vessels  whidi  vcr  dnt 
ed,  and  possessed  the  bodies  of  tbot  taii 
but  as  they  had  suffered  severely,  andpatb- 
lariy  the  Athenians,  the  half  of  whoRW»^ 
were  disabled,  they  deliberated  sboitt  rm 
to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece. 

XIX.  Themistodeshadconstaadjbey^ 
that  if  he  could  detach  from  the  Bsibuiioiii^ 
lonians  and  Carians,"  there  would  be  no  ^ 
culty  in  overpowering  the  rest  WUk  :^ 
EidKBanswere  assembling  their  cstdc  wtk 
sea^oast,  he  called  the  chiefr  togetto.tf' 


S  C/tniw,  mm  «/  JieiMa^ei.]— Upon  tbh  ^t^^ 
Valcnaer  has  a  very  elaborate  and  leaned  aoto.  but  I  * 
not  see  that  it  contains  any  thfaiy  partleolBriT  cii>*^ 
the  attentton  of  the  Aiglish  reader,  eXtfpt  ^  » *" 
the  tether  of  the  Aimous  Aldblades,aftBnm*>»"* 
brated  In  Oree<!e— 7** 

3  airum«>-Origiaally  these  people  inhiUbAii^ 
Islands  lying  near  their  own  coasts,  and  ao  m^^ 
of  the  Jl^ean  sea  as  was  caUed  the  Icsriia,  of**' 
Icarus,  the  Miami o/Cona,  wasthe  priadfil  i*^ 
they  wen  then  named  Leleges  and  Ms<*"-^j*r 
1.  xii.<f61-ff».  Afterwards  remoTiagtsttecoitiiA 
they  seised  upon  a  large  traet  of  the  aea^iosit,  ttvt'^" 
of  the  inland  country  i  "This,"  lays  8tr»fco,"»»* 
opinion  most  generally  allowed.'*— T. 
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infonned  them  be  had  oonoeived  a  method, 
which  he  belieyed  would  deprive  the  king  of 
the  best  of  his  allies.  At  this  juncture  he  ex- 
plained himself  no  fiuther*  adding  only  his  ad- 
vice that  they  should  kill  as  much  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Euboeans  as  they  possibly  could  ;  for  it 
was  tanuch  better  that  their  troops  should  enjoy 
them  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  recom- 
,  mended  them  to  order  their  respective  people 
to  kindle  a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
be  careful  to  select  a  proper  opportunity  for 
their  departure  to  Greece.  His  advice  was 
approved,  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  cat- 
tle slain. 

XX.  The  Euboeans,  paying  no  manner  of 
ragard  to  the  oracle  of  Bads,  had  neither  re- 
moved  any  of  their  efiects,  nor  prepared  any 
provision,  which  it  certainly  became  those  to  do 
who  were  menaced  by  a  war :  their  neglect  had 
rendered  their  afbirs  extremely  critical.  The 
oracle  of  Bacis*  was  to  this  effect : 

**  When  barb*roQS  hiwts  with  Byblus  yoke  the  main. 
Then  drive  yoar  eattle  from  Eabcea'e  pisio." 

As  they  made  no  use  of  this  declaration,  either 
in  their  present  evils  or  to  guard  against  the 
future,  they  might  naturally  expect  the  worst. 

XXI.  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy 
from  Trachis ;  there  was  one  also  at  Artemi- 
sium,  whose  name  was  Polyas,  a  native  of 
Anticyn.  He  had  a  swift  vessel  with  oars  con^ 
stantly  in  readiness,  and  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  those  at  Thermopylce  the  event  of 
any  engagement  which  might  take  place  at  sea. 
There  was  also  with  Leonidas  an  Athenian 
named  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  who 
was  prepared  with  a  thirty-oared  vessel  to  give 
immediate  information  to  those  at  Artemisium 
of  whatever  might  happen  to  the  land  forces. 
This  man  arrived  at  Artemisium,  and  informed 
the  Greeks  of  what  bad  befallen  Leonidas  and 
his  party.  On  receiving  his  intelligence,  they 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture,  but  to  separate  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  the  Corinthians  first,  the  Athe- 
nians last. 

XXII.  Themistocles,ft  selecting  the  swiftest 
of  the  Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them  to  a 
watering  place,  and  there  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  these  words,  which  the  lonians,  coming 


4  The  oradt  ofBaeu.y-There  were  three  •oothaayen 
of  this  neme ;  the  moet  eDcient  wn  of  Bens  in  Boeotta, 
the  seoood  of  Athens,  and  the  third  of  Cepbye  in  Arcadia. 
This  hwt  was  also  called  Cydna  and  Aletee,  and  wonder, 
fol  things  are  rvlated  of  him  by  Theopompaa.-£«reA^. 

5  Thgmitioelei.y-BvWlemj  in  his  Voyage  dn  Jeane 
Auacharsis,  divides  the  Athenian  hbtory  Into  tliree  dis. 


the  next  day  to  Artemisium,  pcmaed :  *'  Men 
of  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  servitude, 
you  are  guilty  of  injustice :  take,  therefore,  an 
active  part  in  our  behalf;  if  this  be  impractica- 
ble, retire  yourselves  from  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vail on  the  Carians  to  do  the  same.  If  yon 
can  comply  with  neither  of  these  requisitions, 
and  are  so  bound  by  necessity  that  you  cannot 
openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  begins,  retire ; 
remembering  that  yon  are  descended  from  our- 
selves, and  that  the  first  occasion  of  our  dispute 
with  the  Barbarians  originated  with  you.** 
Themistodes  in  writing  the  above,  had,  as  I 
should  suppose,  two  obrjects  in  view.  If  what 
he  said  were  concealed  from  the  king,  the  loni^ 
ans  might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Greeks,, 
and  if  Xerxes  should  know  it,  it  might  incliiia 
him  to  distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ  them 
no  more  by  sea. 

XXIIL  When  Themistodes  had  written 
the  above,  a  man  of  Histisea  hastened  in  a  small 
vessel  to  inform  the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks 
had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Distrusting  the 
intelligence,  they  ordered  the  man  into  close 
custody,  and  sent  some  swift  vessels  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  These  confirmed  the  report^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  whole  fleet  in  a 
body  sailed  to  Artemisium ;  remaining  here 
till  mid-day,  they  proceeded  to  Histisa :  they 
then  took  possession  of  the  dty  of  the  Histis. 
ans,  and  over  ran  part  of  Hellopia,*  and  all  the 
coast  of  HistisBOtis. 

XXIV.  Whilst  his  fleet  continued  at  His. 
tisBOtis,  Xerxes  having  prepared  what  he  intend- 
ed concerning  the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald. 
The  preparations  were  these  :  Twenty  thou, 
sand  men  had  been  slain  at  Thermopylse,  of  these 
one  thousand  were  left  on  the  fidd,  the  rest 
were  buried  in  pits  sunk  for  the  purpose  ;  these 
were  afterwards  filled  up,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  to  prevent  thdr  being  perceived  by  the 
fleet.  The  herald,  on  his  arrival  at  Histisea, 
assembled  the  forces,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 
*•  Xerxes  the  king,  O  allies,  permits  whoever 
chooses  it  to  leave  his  post,  and  see  in  what 


tinct  intenrala,  which  he  calls  the  oommcnoement,  the 
prugreas,  and  the  fall  of  that  empire.  The  ftnt  he  names 
the  age  oC  Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  tlie  second  the  age  of 
Themistodes,  and  ArUtidee,  or  of  glory  i  the  third,  the 
age  of  Perldea,  or  of  luxury  and  the  arts.— r. 

6  HeUopia.y-^ThB  whole  Island  of  Eubcea  was  ancient, 
ly  called  Helapto ;  I  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
wMch  we  pronounce  Helli^  means  of  a  dear  oounte. 
nanoe ;  for  this  reason  the  people  round  JDodona  were 
called  Bli  and  Blopes,  and  their  country  also  Ellopln. 
— r. 
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manner  lie  coatendc  with  those  foolish  men, 
who  bed  hoped  to  overcome  him.** 

XXy.  Immediately  on  this  decknition» 
searee  a  boat  remained  behind,  so  many  were 
eager  to  sec  the  spectacle  :  coming  to  the  epot^ 
they  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Though  a 
number  of  Helots*  were  among  them,  they  sup. 
posed  that  all  whom  they  saw  were  IiBoed«mo- 
nians  and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of  Xer- 
xes did  not  deceive  those  whp  beheld  it ;  it 
could  not  fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridicu- 
lous, to  see  a  thousand  Persian  bodies  on  the 
field,  and  four  thousand  Greeks  crowded  to- 
gether on  one  spoL  After  a  whole  day  had 
been  thus  employed,  the  troops  returned  on  the 
following  one  to  the  fleet  at  Histisea,  and  Xer- 
xes with  his  army  proceeded  on  their  march. 

XXVI.  A  small  number  of  Arcadians  de- 
serted to  the  Persian  army :  they  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  wished  to  be  employed. 
Being  introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
interrogated  by  several  Persians,  and  by  one  in 
particular,  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  how 
they  were  then  employed  :  "  At  present,*'  they 
replied^  "they  are  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  and  beholding  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exercises."  Being  a  second  time  .asked  what 
the  prize  was  for  which  they  contended,  they 
i^uswered,  "  An  olive  garland."  On  this  occa- 
sion Tigranes,'  the  son  of  Artabanus,  having 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  proved 
great  generosity  of  soul,  was  accused  by  the 
king  of  cowardice.  Hearing  that  the  prize  ^'as 
not  money,  but  a  garland,  he  exclaimed  before 
them  all — "  What  must  those  men  be,  O  IVXar- 
donius,  against  whom  you  are  conducting  us, 
who  contend  not  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue  ?" 

XXVII.  After  the  above  calamity  at  Ther- 
mopylee,  the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phoceans,  with  whom  they  had  before  been  at 
enmity,*  but  particularly  so  after  their  last  over- 

1  Hdots.'}—!  hare  in  «  precedii^  note  Mpoke  of  the 
Helots  i  but  for  more  particulars  oonceming  them,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  diseertation  on  the  history 
and  aerritade  of  the  Helots,  by  M.  Capperonier,  pah- 
llshed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Imcrlptions 
and  Belles  Lettres.— r. 

2  TXgranetO— Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  Togarmah  of  scripture, 
and  glTen  to  the  chiefs  of  that  house ;  see  Ese.  xxxviii. 
6.—**  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  his  bands. " 
Joiephos  writea  Togarroah's  name,  Buyt»f*Mff  Thy- 
grammis,  which  some  copies  render  Tbygran,  neither  of 
them  very  onlilce  'Pigranee.— 7. 

3  £»msiljr.3~The  Thessalians  being  natives  of  Tbee- 
protia.  had  seiied  iEolla,  afterwards  called  Theesaly, 
whence  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Phocea,  by  the 

*  of  Tliermopylm  j  but  the  Phoceans  in  this  place 


throw.  Some  years  aatiecedeiit  to  thsi  cipsi. 
tion  of  the  king  the  Theaaaliana  io  a  bodv,  e 
conjunction  with  their  alliesy  had  attafdmi  tk 
Phoceans,  but  had  been  driven  back  aad  ra^^ 
ly  handled.  The  Phoceans,  being  samw^ 
at  Parnassus,  happened  to  bave  with  thai 
TelUas*  of  Eleum,  the  eoothsmja^  at  «l»e 
instigation  they  concerted  the  £oUowi^g  ftats- 
gem :  They  selected  six  handred  of  their  bisr- 
est  men,  whose  persons  and  arms  they  mde 
white  with  chalk ;  they  thaa  aent  tbem  iflpiair 
the  Thessalians,  under  cover  of  tha  night,  eoo- 
manding  them  to  put  every  one  to  death  who 
was  not  whited  like  themselves.  The  Tkes- 
salian  out-posts,  who  first  saw  tbem,  conuai^ 
them  to  be  something  sopeniatimL  These  I 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  body  of  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  whicb  the  Pfaoeees 
slew  four  thousand,  and  carried  awaj  the-j 
shields  :  half  of  these  shields  were  oomeaased 
at  Abae^  and  half  at  DelphL  A  tenth  pai:  of 
the  money  which  resulted  from  this  victocy«» 
applied  to  erect  the  large  statues  which  are  &> 
be  seen  round  the  tripod  before  the  temple  st 
Delphi :  an  equal  number  were  eractad  at  Aha. 


eonstmcfeed  RwaU,whldi  ohMkad  their iacarmaaa.  IhK 
was  the  source  of  the  hatred  which  these  pesfle  Van 
each  other,  and  which  was  carried  to  sarh  extzvsrincft, 
that  the  Thessalians  in  one  day  cot  the  throttla  ef  aP  i^« 
magistrates  and  prtneee  of  tiM  RioeeanBy  vrim^  in  man, 
beat  to  death  two  hoirired  and  flftf  baiitit"*  t^sf  ^^ 
in  their  handB.-^ZarcA«r. 

4  TdUas.y^Ut  was  the  chief  of  the  finBiiy  «f  &« 
Telliadfls,  in  which  the  art  of  divimaaon  i 
In  graftitnde  for  the  vietonr  which  they  « 
his  meaaa,  the  Phoeeaas  made  a  stnioe  of  TeilM,  whkft 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  with  thoae  of  the  < 
of  their  country.— Lorofter. 

Compare  the  aeoonnt  heve  givaa  hy  ! 
Fanaanias,  L  X.  c  i.  and  the  8tmtag«aiate  «f  Ptaljcn^ 
I.  Ti.  c.  18.— See  also  Plutarch  on  the  Tirtaea  of  ■ —a 

To  revenge  the  aboTfumentioned  murder  of  fhnr  hts. 
tages,  the  Hieaaalians  marched agaiiMt the  TTisiimh.  t 
termining  to  spare  no  men  that  were  of  mg^^  aad  to  ai 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  DiapfaanteSa  gerer- 
nor  of  Phocis,  on  hearing  this,  peranaded  his  njiwaij 
men  to  go  and  meet  the  TliessaJlana.  and  t»  eoBert  Ovr 
women  and  children  in  one  place,  ronad  ^haui  ttcy 
were  to  pile  oombostiblc  materials,  and  to  pla««  a  w^hk, 
who,  if  the  Phoceans  should  be  defeated.  w«fe  to  itc 
Are  to  the  pile.  To  this  one  person  objertcd,  ny^  He 
women  ought  to  be  oonsnlted  on  the  btiahieta.  TW 
women  hearing  of  this,  asaembled  together,  mmi.  sat  m- 
ly  agreed  to  it,  bnt  highly  applanded  DlaphaDtaafar  pm. 
posing  it:  It  is  also  said,  that  the  dilidx««  sIm  Brti» 
gether  and  resolved  on  the  same  thing.  The  nfeanam 
afWrwards  engaging  the  enemy  at  Clean,  a  plare  ia  H<r. 
am  polls,  were  victorioas.  The  Greeks  caiUed  thj  rv^ 
solution  of  the  w<Hnen  aponeui,  desperatloii.  Thegrcet- 
est  feast  of  the  Phoceans  is  that  whirii  they  <«k«nttd 
at  Hyampctlis,  and  railed  Bhpheb<^ia,  in  < 
tion  of  this 
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XXVIII.  The  Phoceans  tbu6  Created  the 
Tbeesalian  foot,  by  whom  they  had  been  sur* 
rounded  >  their  horse  which  had  made  incursions 
into  their  country,  they  effectually  destroyed. 
At  the  entrance  to  Phocis  near  Hyampolis 
they  sunk  a  deep  trench,  into  which  having 
thrown  a  number  of  empty  casks,  they  covered 
them  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  common 
ground.  They  then  waited  to  receive  the  at- 
tackof  tbeThessalians:  these  advancing,  as  if 
to  capture  the  Phoceans,  fell  in  among  the 
casks,  by  which  the  legs  of  their  horses  were 
broken. 

XXIX.  The^^B  two  disastetB  had  so  much 
exasperated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  sent  a 
herald  to  say  thus  to  the  Phoceans  ;  «  As  you 
are  now,  O  Phoceans,  rendered  wiser  by  ex- 
perience,  it  becomes  you  to  acknowledge  your- 
selves  our  inferiors.  When  we  formerly 
thought  it  consistent  to  be  united  with  the 
Greeks,  we  were  always  superior  to  you ;  we 
have  now  so  much  influence  with  the  Barbaric 
ans,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  stidp  you  of  your 
country,  and  reduce  you  to  slavery.  We  are 
nevertheless  willing  to  foiget  past  injuries, 
provided  you  will  pay  us  fifty  talents:  on 
these  terms  we  engage  to  avert  the  evils  which 
threaten  your  country." 

XXX.  Such  was  the  application  of  the 
Thessalians  to  the  Phoceans,  who  alone  of  all 
the  people  of  this  district,  did  not  side  with  the 
Medes,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the 
Thessalians.  If  the  Thessalians  had  favoured 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoceans  I  believe  would 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  Medes.  The 
Phoceans  in  reply  refused  to  give  the  money ; 
they  had  the  same  opportunity,  they  added,  of 
uniting  with  the  Medes,  as  the  Thessalians,  if 
they  wished  ^to  change  their  sentiments ;  but 
they  expressed  themselves  unalterably  reluctant 
to  desert  the  cause  of  Greece. 

XXXI.  This  answer  of  the  Phoceans  so 
irritated  the  people  of  Thcssaly,  that  they  of- 
fered  themselves  as  guides  to  the  Barbarian 
army,  which  they  conducted  from  Trachis  to 
Doris.  The  passage  of  this  district  is  not  more 
than  thirty  stadia  in  extent,  it  is  situate  be* 
twixt  Melias  and  Phocis,  and  was  before  called 
Dryopis.  The  I>orians  are  the  original  and 
principal  people  of  the  Peloponnese:  the  Bar- 
barians penetrated  into  Doris,  but  without 
committing  any  devastations.  The  Thessa- 
lians did  not  wish  them  to  commit  any  violence 


here,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  interest  of  the  Medes. 

XX XII.  The  Barbarians  passed  from  Do- 
ris into  Phocis,  but  did  not  make  themselves 
roasters  of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
these  some  had  taken  refuge  on  the  summits 
of  Parnassus,'  at  a  place  called  Tithorea,  near 
the  dty  Neon,  capable  of  containing  a  great 
number  of  people.  A  greater  number  had  fled 
to  Amphissa,  a  town  of  the  OzoUb  Lociians, 
beyond  the  plain  of  Crisieum. .«  The  Barbarians 
effectually  over-ran  Phocis,  to  which  the  Thes- 
salians conducted  them ;  whatever  they  found 
they  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  and  both 
the  cities  and  sacred  temples  were  burned. 

XXXIII.  Proceeding  along  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  they  extended  their  violence  through- 
out Phocis.  On  one  side  they  burned  the 
city  Drymos,  on  the  other  Charadra,  Erochos, 
Tethronium,  Amphictea,  Neon,"  Pedieas,  Tri. 
teas,  £latea,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamios,  and 
Abce.  At  this  last  place  is  an  edifice  sacred 
to  Apollo,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  full  of 
various  treasures,^  and  offerings.  Here  as  now 
was  an  oracle.  Having  plundered  this  temple, 
they  set  it  on  fire.  They  pursued  the  Phoceans, 
and  OTcrtook  some  of  them  near  the  mountains ; 
many  of  their  female  captires  died,  from  the 

&  ParmuMw.  3— Thla  oelcbntod  moantain  had  «  fork«d 
snroinlt  with  two  vertioM ;  of  ttioM  one  wu  tmend  lo 
Apollo,  the  other  to  BacchuB.  See  Joddrel  ou  Euri- 
pides, p.  19-  Sir  George  VHieeler,  in  his  Travels  into 
Greece,  lias  glren  an  engxaring  of  this  poetlcai  ci/cum- 
stance,  so  often  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets ;  and  he  obaeryes,  that  the  high  cUfb  jeein  to  end 
in  two  points  from  the  town  of  Delphi.  He  also  adds, 
that  there  is  a  foontain  with  a  very  plentiful  soaroe  of 
water  continnally  flowing  oat  from  a  carity  cloee  to 
this  iDoantain.  which  by  the  marble  steps  leading  to  it 
should  be  the  fountain  Caatalia.  Lucan  obserres,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  Pamassos  was  the  only  moua- 
tain,  and  that  too  with  one  of  its  tops  only,  whieh  pro- 
jected abore  the  water,  1.  y.  75. 

Hoc  Mlnm  floctu  terru  mcrgmt*  cacuiMn 
KmiBoltp  pontoqa*  fUt  dliCTlnMMi  et  utils. 

Which  linee  are  thus  dUhisirely  rendered  by  Rowe : 

Whtn  0^  dM  voild  the  deluff*  wid*  wu  ipiMd, 
Thb  onl7  nMoalaln  iwiM  Itt  lofty  hMd| 
Ona  tUiag  rock  pwmrwj,  •  bevad  vm  gtrm 
BetvMB  tiM  vasty  dcap  aad  ambknt  baavai. 

L.  T.  «rr.  17. 
Sir  George  Wheeler  says,  "  I  esteem  this  mountain 
not  only  the  highest  in  all  Greece,  but  one  of  the  high, 
est  in  all  the  world,  and  not  inferior  to  mount  Cenis 
among  the  Alps." 

6  Neon.y—M.  Larcher  thinks,  and  with  great  reason, 
that  the  Neon  in  this  passage  should  be  read  Cleon. 

7  TVeonireA}— As  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian 
cities  sent  their  wealth  to  Delphi.  It  is  very  probable, 
says  M.  Larcher,  that  those  of  Pbods  deposited  theirs 
at  Abo. 
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great  number  who  committed  violence  on  tfaeir 
persons. 

XXXIV.  Passing  the  Parapotamians,  they 
came  to  the  Paropeans;^  at  this  place  the 
army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  one  most  numerous  and  powerful  proceeded 
towards  Athens,  entering  Boeotia  through  the 
Orchomenian  territories.  The  B<Botians  in 
general  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alex- 
ander, with  the  view  of  preserving  the  Bobo- 
tian  cities,  and  of  convindng  Xerxes  that  the 
nation  were  really  attached  to  him,  had  sta- 
tioned a  Macedonian  detachment  in  each. 
This  was  the  iine  of  march  pursued  by  orte 
part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XXX y.  The  other  division,  keeping  Par. 
nassus  to  the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct 
of  their  guides,  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  What- 
ever they  met  in  their  march  belonging  to  the 
Phoceans  they  totally  laid  waste,  burning  the 
towns  of  the  Paropeans,  Daulians,  and  ^olians. 
They  proceeded  in  this  direction,  after  separat- 
ing from  the  main  army,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  of  pre- 
senting its  treasures  to  the  king.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Xerxes  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  this  temple 
contained  than  of  those  which  he  had  left  in 
his  own  palace ;  many  having  made  it  their 
business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents,'  and 
more  particulariy  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alyattes. 


1  Parvpeant.'y-D*  AnriOe,  In  hte  Oeograpby,  reveraat 
this  order,  and  places  the  Paropeans  before  the  Farm- 
potamians. 

8  Of  itt  oorUmU.']'-See,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca. 
demy  of  Inscripttona  and  Belles  Lettres,  a  disMrrtatlon 
uu  the  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  an  account 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  at  different  times  pillaged.  We 
hare  had  in  this  country  a  parallel  of  immense  but  use- 
less riches,  accumulated  by  superstition,  and  long  pre. 
served  by  the  jealous  and  vigilant  hand  of  bigotry,  in 
the  shrine  of  lliomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  These, 
however,  like  the  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were 
in  process  of  time  plundered  and  carried  away  by  the 
violent  and  powerful.  When  Erasmus  saw  at  Canter, 
bury  the  tomb  of  Becket  laden  with  so  many  precious 
Jewels,  and  other  Inestimable  riches,  he  could  not  but 
wish  that  these  superfluous  heaps  of  wealth  might  be 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  his  tomb  to  be  better 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  than  to  heap  up  all 
that  mass  of  treasure  to  be  one  day  plundered  and  car- 
Tied  away  by  the  men  of  power  i  which  was  a  prophecy 
most  literally  fulfilled  in  lass  than  twenty  years.— See 
JoriinU  Life  of  Erasmus. 

At  the  present  day,  the  shrine  of  <*  Our  lady  of  Lo. 
retto**  b  in  like  manner  remarkable  for  the  splendour 
■ad  profusion  of  its  riches,  and  wiU  not  improbably,  in 
gie  eoorse  of  succeeding  years,  share  a  simUar  fate. 


XXX VL  The  Ddphians  on  heniqg  Aa 
were  strode  widi  the  greatest  eonstm- 
don,  and  applying  to  the  oracle,  doiiri  is 
be  instructel  whether  they  shoidd  bvry  tk 
sacred  treasures  in  the  eaith,  or  namt  tke 
to  some  other  pboe.  They  were  onkfH  m 
to  remove  them,  as  the  deity  was  lUe  to  fn- 
tect  what  belonged  to  him;  their  sole  or 
therefore  was  employed  about  theDBdves,*! 
they  immediately  removed  their  wives  ind  ckL 
dren  into  Achaia.  Of  themaelvei  the  pats 
part  fled  to  the  summits  of  ParmKiB,  udts 
the  Corydan  cave ;'  others  took  refuge  it  Aa- 
phissa,  in  Locria.  Excepting  siityiDeD,«i:k 
the  prindpal  priest,  the  dty  of  Delphi «»  a- 
tirely  deserted. 

XXXVII.  When  the  BariMrisnsippfBM^ 
ed,  and  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  tbe|iO' 
phet,  whose  name  was  Aoeratus,  obserreddia 
the  sacred  arms,  which  had  ever  been  present 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  it  wss  inpicis  a 
touch,  were  removed*  to  the  ontmnl  boA^ 
the  temple :  he  hastened  to  acqniot  tkoK 
Delphians  who  remained  with  the  pnicr. 
The  enemy  continued  to  advance ;  ud  wki 
they  came  to  the  temple  of  Mincni  Pnaa- 

3  Corydan  cofv.3— This  waa  at  the  base  of  aootCri- 
cus,  and  said  by  Pausanias  to  hare  been  of  fiat  estoi 
it  was  sacred  to  the  muses,  who  from  thenetwrnaBrt 
NymphsB  Coryddes.    See  Ovid,  MeL  L  sm 

CocyddM  nyinphat  ec  namlna  mouii  adnM- 

It  Should  seem,  that  in  the  cmintries  of  the  EMl<t^ 
temneoos  caves  were  very  freqoeot,  and  osri  bf  ih^ 
herds  to  sleep  in,  or  as  folds  for  their  flocks  is  the  en» 
ing.  The  Syrian  coast,  or  rather  the  fl¥WBtwBc«  tie 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  the  nnmberof  csmiai^ 
See  Harmer's  Obsenrationa  on  Passages  of  ScriyiA 
voL  m.  p.  61. 

We  find  in  the  History  of  the  Croisades,  by  tk  i^^ 
bishop  of  Tyre,  that  Baldwin  the  First  praintfcd  biavA 
with  some  troops  which  he  had  got  tDgsChiT.tafav  i^ 
calon ;  that  the  citlsens  were  afraid  to vcatanv («* 
fight  with  him.  Upon  which,  finding  it  wonkl  k  »  » 
advantagv  to  continue  there,  he  ranged  sbont  tke  pl^ 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  found  Tikf" 
whoee  faihabitants,  having  left  their  hoases,  hsd  nfpi 
with  theh*  vrives  and  childran,  tfaeir  fioda  sad  Ms 
into  mUerrtmeoiu  eaves. 

See  also  1  Sam.  xiii.  II. 

"  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselrei  snlo  *> 
garrison  of  the  Philistinea ;  and  the  PU)kliaei«i'.>^ 
hold,  the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  tke  Mm  ricR 
they  had  hid  themaelTes.*' 

Again— Judges,  vl.  8. 

**  And  became  of  the  MMiaoltaa,  the  diiMi««fln*' 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  doudImb).  ^ 
eaves,  and  strong  holds.**— r. 

4  Were  rMMoedL]— A  little  before  thebattlcof  ^■ 
tra,  it  was  said,  that  the  templee  opened  of  tlie»^ 
and  that  the  arms  which  were  in  the  temple  ctf  HtfoiM 
disappearsd,  as  If  Hercules  himself  was  gew  to  bi^ 
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more  poitentoitt  appewrances  were  seen.  It 
might  be  tboiigfat  sufficiently  wonderful,  that 
the  arms  should  spontaneously  have  removed 
tbemselves  to  the  outward  part  of  the  temple ; 
but  what  afterwards  happened  was  yet  more  as- 
tonishing. As  the  Barbarians  drew  near  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  a  storm  of  thunder 
burst  upon  their  heads ;  two  immense  fragments 
of  rock*  were  separated  from  the  tops  of  Par- 
nassus,  which  rolling  down  with  a  horrid  noise, 
destroyed  a  vast  multitude.  At  the  same  time 
there  proceeded  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
loud  and  martial  shouts. 

XXXyilL  This  accumulation  of  prodigies 
impressed  so  great  a  terror  on  the  Barbarians, 
that  they  fled  in  confusion.  The  Delphians 
perceiving  this,"  descended  and  slew  a  great 
number.  They  who  escaped  fled  to  Boeotia ; 
these^  as  I  have  been  informed,  related  that  be- 
sides the  above  prodigies,  they  saw  also  two 
armed  beings  of  more  than  human  size,  who 
pursued  and  slaughtered  them. 

XXXIX.  The  Delphians  say,  that  these 
two  were  heroes,  and  natives  of  the  country, 
tbeir  names  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  to  whom 
some  buildings  near  the  temple  had  been  conse- 
crated. That  of  Phyhicus  stands  on  the  public 
road,  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  that 
of  Autonous,  near  Castalia,  beneath  the  Hy- 


sent  at  tlmt  eogiie«ineiit  But  many  did  not  scrapie  to 
■ay,  that  these  miraclea  were  contrived  by  the  taagia- 
trates.— X^nopAojf. 

Julina  ObaequenSi  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
prodigies,  says,  that  A.  U.  698,  Haataa  MartiB  in  regla 
sua  sponte  motae.— The  spears  of  Mars,  preserved  in  the 
palaoe,  moved  of  their  own  accord.  Among  the  prog- 
nostics which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Cscsar,  Vii^l 
jnentiooB  the  sound  of  arms  heard  all  over  Germany. 
Arroorom  aaaitam  toto  OvnnmiiU  oeele 
Andat.  r. 

5  Frag^menttofrot^.'}— 

Tb«  donbl*  held 
Of  tail  Panumns  rcellnn  hoax  Um  eng 
UalooMd  two  firagmanU  i  mountahioiu  In  bolk 
They  roll  to  Delphi,  with  •  ciaahinc  aaoad 
UlM  thnador  aJgh,  whoM  bant  of  rain  iMkm 
The  thatterad  car  with  honor— 
Thoj  mow,  aad  panlag  by  Mlnorra'B  grow. 
Two  monuments  of  tarrar  tee.— There  stopped 
Tho  mmtkj  fte<tm«uttftom  Parnauni  rent : 
An  act  ornalntc.  by  leme  latent  ceoae 
Dtatnrbed.    TiamnkUnu  o'er  Barbarian  ranks 
Tha  ruin*  down  the  Miarid  way  had  lollad, 
LeavlDfc  lit  nrfaoe  honlbia  to  tight. 
Such  at  might  startle  war's 
And  shake  his  heart  of  adamant. 


ampean  vertex.  The  rocky  fragments  which 
fell  from  Parnassus  have  been  preserved  with- 
in  my  remembrance  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronea,  where  they  first  "fixed  themselves,  after 
rolling  through  the  Barbarian  ranks.  In  this 
manner  was  the  enemy  obliged  to  retreiit  from 
the  temple. 

XL.  The  Grecian  fleet,  after  their  de- 
parture from  Artemiaium,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Salamis, 
The  motive  of  the  Athenians  in  soliciting  this, 
was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  removing  their 
wives  and  families  from  Attica,  as  well  as  to 
deliberate  upon  what  measures  they  should  pur. 
sue.  To  this  also  they  were  farther  induced, 
because  things  had  hitherto  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations.  They  had  hoped  that 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  in  one  collected 
body,  would  wait  the  approach  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  Boeotia.  Instead  of  which  they  learn- 
ed, they  were  satisfied  with  fortifying  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Peloponnese  with  a  wall,  careful  of 
their  own  security  alone.  The  Athenians 
were  induced,  in  consequence  of  this  intelli^ 
gence,  to  entreat  the  allies  to  station  themselves 
at  Salamis. 

XLL  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  allies  continued 
with  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
country,  where  they  proclaimed  hy  a  herald,' 
that  every  Athenian  was  to  preserve  his  family 
and  effects  by  the  best  means  in  his  power. 
The  greater  number  took  refuge  at  Troezene^ 
others  fled  to  .£gina,  and  some  to  Salamis, 
each  being  anxious  to  save  what  was  dear  to 
him,  and  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
oracle.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Athenians,  that 
there  is  a  large  serpenlf  in  the  temple  of  the 
citadel,  which  continually  defends  it.  Of  this 
they  have  such  an  entire  conviction,  that  th^y 
offer  to  it  every  month  cakes  of  honey :  these 
had  before  always  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
this  juncture  they  were  untouched."  The 
priestess  having  made  this  incident  known,  the 


.   The  same  events  are  recorded  by  Diodonu  Siculns,  L 

Percei9iHgthu.y- 

Tha  Detphiaa  race, 
9y  iaario  Utely  to  the  ndghbowrlag  hlUs 
And  cane  i eMralned.  fintiake  their  shaltaflng  holds  i 
In  doetan  radiiai 
hthair 


7  fya^^roAi]— Itwas  criminal  at  Athens  to  abandon 
their  country  iii  time  of  danger,  or  even  to  remove  their 
wives  and  children  from  the  p^ils  which  impended,  till 
permission  was  given  l>y  a  pubUc  proclamation,— 
Larcher. 

8  Lnrge  terpenfySee  Bryant  on  the  snltlect  of  ser. 
pent  worship,  voL  L  p.  476^  &c  Hie  Athenians  were 
esteemed  Serpentigenas,  and  they  bad  a  tradition  that  tho 
chief  guardian  of  their  Acropolis  was  a  serpent,  &&— 
T. 

9  DfUouAed.'y-lt  appears  that  Themistodea  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  pretended  mirades,  and  of  this  la 
particular.    See  hia  Life,  as  given  by  Plutarch. 
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Athenians  sUU  nore  precipitately  deaerted  the 
city»  believing  that  their  goddeu  had  abandoned 
the  citadel.  Removing,  therefore,  all  their  cf- 
fects,  they  hastened  to  join  the  fleet. 

XLII.  When  it  was  generally  known  that 
thoee  who  had  left  Artemisium  bad  taken  their 
station  at  Salamis,  all  the  vessels  which  Yvtn 
at  Troecene  hastened  to  join  them  ;  orders 
having  been  previously  issued  to  assemble  at 
Pogon  and  Tronene.  A  much  laiger  fleet 
was  now  got  together  than  had  before  fought 
at  Artemisium,  and  they  were  manned  by  a 
greater  number  of  different  nations.  Bury- 
biades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas,  who  had  com- 
roanded  at  Artemisium,  was  the  leader  also  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  not  of  the  Uood 
royal.  The  vessels  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  best  sailers. 

XLIII.  The  fleet  was  thus  composed  t  Of 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Lace* 
demonians  furnished  sixteen  yessels,  the  Cor. 
inthiana  the  same  number  as  at  Artemisium, 
the  Sicyonians  fifteen,  the  Epidaurians  ten, 
the  Troezenians  five,  the  Hermionians  three. 
All  these,  except  the  Hermionians,  were  Do. 
rians  and  Macedonians,  coming  from  Erineus, 
Pindus,  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  are 
from  Dryopis,  they  had  formerly  been  expelled 
by  Hercules,  and  the  McUans  of  the  district 
now  called  Doris.— These  were  the  forces  from 
the  Peloponnese. 

XLiy.  Of  those  situated  upon  tiie  exterior 
continent,  the  Athenians  alone  furnished  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to 
all  the  rest  The  Plateans  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sahunis,  and  for  this  reason ; 
when  .the  Greeks  departing  from  Artemisium 
touched  at  Chalcis,  the  Plateans,  landing  on 
the  opposite  ooast  of  Bcsotia,  employed  them- 
selves  in  removing  their  fiunilies  and  effects, 
in  doing  which  they  were  left  behind.  Tbe 
Athenians  were  PeUttgl,  and  called  Cranai, 
when  that  region  now  named  Greece  was  pos. 
sessed  by  the  Pelasgi :  under  Cecrops*  they 


1  Ceonpi.y-Sltnho  dtes  Heestsnis,  who  said  that 
p^lopommoi  was  Inhabited  by  the  Barbari  before  it 
vnm  poaaceacd  by  the  Greeks ;  and  adds,  that  almost  all 
Greece  was  anciently  the  seat  of  this  strange  people. 
Amoap  other  proofs  he  alleges  severnl  names  of  persons, 
such  as  Cecrops,  Codms,  &c  which  he  says  evidently 
prove  a  foreign  language ;  r$  fim^fimftp  ift^nrtu, 

Thueydides  L  L  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Scholia,  says 
tliat  the  lonians  were  called  Pclargi,  or  PelasgL  The 
name  Pelargoa  Is  usually  taken  for  a  MtutUerer,  r>«»i|- 
«ijM#  { thb  shows  that  It  was  originally  used  as  a  word 
«f  reproach.    Strabo  evidently  derives  the  wandering 


took  th«  name  of  Cecropadsa.  Tbe  drit  ^ 
Atheniana  was  given  thean  when  Eiecdbn 
succeeded  to  the  throne  :  cbeir  naiBe  of  les. 
aos '  was  derived  firom  Ion,  who  had  been  gm. 
eml  of  the  Athenian  foroes. 

XLV.  The  Megareaois  suppUed  the  hk 
number  of  vessels,  as  «t  Arteniainn.  TW 
AmpradotB  brought  a  reinforoeaaeiit  of  seisa 
ships ;  the  Leuoadii,  a  Dodan  naricwi,  origiaiBv 
firom  Corinth*  furnished  three. 

XLVI.  Of  the  peopU  oi  the  Uandb,  dv 
^ginetiB  provided  thirty  veencli,  they  hi 
others,  but  these  were  empLojed  ia  dfCrafar 
their  coasts :  the  thirty,  in  whid  they  €db^ 
at  Salamis,  were  the  best  eqoii^cd,  ani  tk 
swiftest  sailers.  The  .£ginetae  are  Deraas, 
originally  of  Epidaurus,  and  their 
formerly  called  (Enone^  Next  to  this 
the  Chalddians,  as  at  Aitsmittnm, 
twenty  ships,  the  Eretiiana  aeren ;  these  mt 
lonians.  An  equal  number  was  finisM  bf 
the  people  of  Ceos,  who  also  are  loeins  d 
Athenian  descent.  The  NmxiaDs 
four  vessels :  these,  with  the  rest  of  the  iil 
ers,  had  been  desired  by  the  majority  of  thsk 
countrymen  to  take  part  with  the  Medes,  bat 
they  had  gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  pv- 
suasion  of  Democritos,  a  man  of  ooosidaiUe 
distinction,  and  at  that  time  trieiareh.  Tbe  Kal- 
ians also  are  lonians,  and  of  AtheniaB  < 
The  Styreans  appeared  with  the 
of  ships  as  at  Artemisium ;  the  CythmKs  * 
brought  only  one,  and  that  of  fifty  oars :  bock 
of  these  hwt  people  are  Diyopiaiia.     The  dhoi 


temper  of  the  Petargi,  or  Pelasgi,  from  the  Graak  m^m. 
explaining  the  word  wtXurXmrn  by  «wxF  «¥•*  mw^imnt 
quick  in  dianging  their  •ettlenMnta.-.I*. 

iEgens  of  Athens,  accordhig  to  AndroliaB,  wm  ti  fl» 
serpent  bnied :  and  the  first  Idng  of  the  euiuitij  ■  «pi 
to  have  been  ^cmmmt,  a  dragoo.  Others  make  On^ 
the  first  who  reigned ;  he  Is  said  to  have  been  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  belag  formed  with  the  body  of  a  BnB,bk«& 
ed  with  that  of  a  serpent.  Dlodoma  aayn.  thai  this  vw 
a  dmunstance  deemed  by  the  Athenfaun  Ini  ipMisfc^i 
yet  he  labours  to  explain  it  by  repgeeeating  Ckcmfs  m 
half  a  man  and  half  a  brute,  Ite.— Afjfmi;  toL  i  48k  4c 

2  /oiit(nw.>-See  Genesis,  z.  4 

•'Andthesonsof  Jaraa,  EUahah,  and  ' 
Chlttim,  and  Dodanhn.** 

Bochart  places  Jaran  and  his  aoos  In  ] 
ing  to  the  father,  Greece;  to  Dishah,  Ptelopvnnesw ;  to 
Tarshish,  Tartessus  In  Spain  i  to  Chittim,  Late*  a 
Italy ;  and  to  Dodanim,  a  part  of  FVanev,  1.  IB.  r.  1- 
Jaran  he  oonsiden  as  the  prince  of  looSa.— >F. 

2  CyOnMifu.}— These  islanders  weiv  of  no  gve« 
strength  or  importance.  *' If,"  sayi  rrrsniiiilbi i— ,  "I 
considered  you  as  like  the  Slphniaaa,  CythainK,  m  h^ 
people,  I  would  not  nwonunend  jron  to  i 
so  elevated.— LareAcr 
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were  ftrtlie^  anitted  by  the  Seripkians,  Siph. 
nians,  and  Meliana,  who  alone,  of  the  iaUud- 
ers»  had  rafaied  t6  render  the  Barbarian  earth 
md  water. 

XLVIL  All  these  difiteetot  people  who  in- 
habit  the  region  betwixt  tht  Thetproti  and  the 
river  Acheron,^  appeared  as  eonfederatet  io 
the  war.  The  Theaproti  are  contiguous  both 
to  the  Aaipraciotie  and  Leucadii»  who  came  on 
this  occaaion  firom  the  remotest  limits  of 
Greece.  Of  the  nations  stUl  &rther  distant^ 
ike  Grotoniate  alone>  with  one  Teasel/  assbted 
Greece  in  its  danger :  it  was  commanded  by 
Pbayllus»  a  man  who  had  been  three  times  vic- 


4  AeheroH.'}-~Wtn  Hercules  detoended  Into  hell,  and 
hitlier  Iw  brooglit  bMk  with  hlin  tbe  doir  Cerbertis,  wkoM 
fomm  oTttwpeemU  tiM  eountrr  with  Mxmifciiiiw  Adoait 
was  oelebnted  for  h«Tiii|^  the  liberty  of  descending  to 
Acheron,  or  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  returning  ag^ 
at  certain  seaMms.  See  Theoeritns,  Idyl.  iU.  4a  with 
SchoUaj  see  also  Theoc.  Id.  xv.  135;  whef»  Adonla  la 
said  to  be  the  only  bora  who  had  this  privUegv. 

*1^9tm  'lit  fmwTi  famtmuH* 

The  descent  into  hell  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
form  of  admission  into  the  mysteries,  for  aU  those  mom 
•apedaUy  who  endeaYoorad  to  prove  thcmselTes  the 
iDoet  iUostrioQS  benefKton  to  mankind.  Of  these  mya. 
tcri'^B  the  ^yptiaos  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  origi. 
nal  authors ;  and  that  the  descent  of  their  Idng  Rhamsln. 
Itws  to  the  infernal  regioofl  is  older  than  that  of  Hernu 
lea.  HoaseriBthelOChOd.enumenilea  Aoheronameng 
tho  rivers  of  hell,  saying  that  the  Fhlegethon  and  Cocy. 
tns  How  into  it,  ut  Axiffmt  /^Mcwf.  Pope  diffusely  ren> 
den  tUs  the  flaming  gnlf  of  Acheron ;  Homer  says  no 
aaehthiag^r. 

5  One  Mse«i>-FMi8anias  says,  that  this  Tessai  was 
provided  and  manned  at  the  private  expense  of  Phayl. 
hia ;  which  indnoea  Valcnaer  to  believe  that  the  text  of 
Herodotns  is  in  this  place  oormpt,  and  that  instead  of 
MM  ^f  ,  wa  should  read  mxifitf  m.  Platarch  abo,  in  his 
Life  of  Alexander,  says,  that  the  Grotoniata>  were  per. 
mitted  to  plnader  the  FersiaBB,  out  of  resp«A  to  Phayl. 
luii,  who  equipped  a  vessel  at  his  own  expewe  to  Mtfst 
th«  Greeks  at  Salamia. 

There  was  astatne  at  Delphi  of  this  Phaylloa. 
I  And  mention  made  of  Fhayllua  twice  in  Aristo. 
phanes  }  once  In  the  Afhamensee,  210. 

-^—  tr  ■(•  ^«f 
HjkaXwAmd  ^vXf  WX'^' 

lu  the  SefaoUaaft  to  which  passage  we  are  told  that 
there  ivers  others  of  this  namo ;  ronceming  which  there 
is  a  Greek  epigram,  which  says  he  ooold  lenp  fifty4lve 
ffct,  and  tltfow  the  discos  nlnetyflva 

Airjra/ni*  d'  ixatw  muv  tunXuwfUMn. 
Which  I  have  somewhere  seen  thus  rendered  In  Latin : 
SAltum  ad  qvln^M  pcd«*  qninqaaglnlMiM  PhAjIlu, 
Dfactun  ad  otntam  apM  qnliii,M  mfnus  pcdlbu. 

He  is  again  mentlonod  In  tlie  Vespoo,  ISOi,  for  hlfi 
swiftness  in  the  eonrBt'.F-7. 


torious"  at  the  Pythian  games*— The  Grotoni. 
atB  are  of  Achaian  origin. 

XLVIIL  The  allies  in  general  furnished 
triremes  for  the  service :  the  Melians,  Siph- 
nians,  and  Seriphians,  brought  vessels  of  fifty 
oars :  the  Melians  two,  the  Siphnians  and  Sc- 
ripbiana  one  each.  The  Melians  are  of 
^Mutan  eztractian :  ^  the  Siphnians  and  Se* 
ripbiana  are  lonians,  and  descended  from  the 
Athenians.  Without  taking  into  the  account 
these  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  the  fleet  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy^eight  ships. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  difietunt  nations 
were  assembled  at  Salamisj  a  coundl  was 
called  of  their  leaders.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Eurybiadesi  it  was  pn^iosed  that  each  should 
deliver  his  opinion*  what  phu:e  of  those  which 
they  yet  posseased,  would  be  most  proper  for  a 
naval  engagement.  Attica  was  considered  as 
totally  loet,  and  the  object  of  their  deHbemtion 
was  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  that  they  should  sail 
to  the  isthmus,  and  risk  a  battle  in  this  vidnity 
of  the  Pek>ponnese ;  for  if,  it  was  uiged,  a  de* 
feat  should  be  the  issue  ei  a  contest  at  Salamis, 
they  would  be  eiqKMed  to  a  si^ge  on  the  island^ 
without  the  prospect  of  relief;  but  firom  the 
isthmus  they  might  easily  retire  to  their  req>eo- 
tive  countries. 

If.  Whilst  the  leaders  werft  reviving  this 
matter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Athens,  to 
inform  them  that  the  Barbarian  had  penetrated 
Attiea,  and  was  burning  all  before  him.  The 
forces  under  Xerxes  in  their  passage  through 
Boeotia  had  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thes. 
plans,  who  had  retired  to  the  Peloponnese. 
They  had  also  burned  the  dty  of  the  Plateaus, 
and  proceeding  onwards,  were  now  about  to 
ravage  Athens.  *     They  had  so  treated  Thes- 


6  Three  timet  etctoWoiu:]— Pansanias  says,  that  he 
was  twice  victorioos  in  the  contests  of  the  Ftotathlon, 
and  once  in  those  of  the  Stadlimi. 

7  Spartan  «x/'raclf<m.  3— Thncydides,  book  v.  says  the 
same  thing ;  MftXi«  A«ji;i4«m/mp/«»  /av  um  atvMtui^  the 
Melians  are  a  Lacedaemonian  colony ;  so  also  does  Xeao. 
plion.  Hist  Gnec.  L  U.  The  particulars  of  their  migra. 
tion  are  related  at  length  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  id 
the  virtues  oi  AVomcn,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Womea— T. 

8  Ravage  Athent  3— The  following  lines, 
the  advance  of  Xerxes  to  Athens,  are  highly 
and  poetical : 

B«r  oUve  ffmm  now  Attica  diapl^'d ; 
Tha  fialda  vhan  Carat  firU  har  Rifts  baMov'd, 
Tha  foeka,  whoat  marbla  crr^oaa  ttia  ban 
With  •vaatnaH  ttond ;  uapatallal'd  In  art 
Hoae  •traetuaa  gfowlnn  an  the  atmiRart  *y 
Whara'ar  It  iMin'd  dall|(btad.    On  like  daatli. 
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pis  and  Platea,  beeaiue  infonned  by  the  The- 
bans  that  these  places  were  hostile  to  them. 

LL  After  passing  the  Hellespont,  the  Bar. 
barians  had  remained  a  month  in  its  vicinity, 
before  they  advanced:  three  more  were  em- 
ployed in  their  march  to  Attica,  where  they 
arrived  when.  CaUiades  was  chief  magistrate. 
They  found  the  city  deserted ;  an  inconsider- 
able number  remained  in  the  temple,  with  the 
treasurers  *  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the 
meaner  sort,  who,  with  a  pallisade  of  wood,, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my to  the  citadel.  These  had  not  gone  to  Sa- 
lamis,  being  deterred  partly  by  their  indigence, 
and  partly  from  their  confidence  in  the  dedar- 
atton  of  the  orade,  that  a  wall  of  wood  would 
prove  invincible.  This  they  referred  not  to 
the  ships,  but  to  the  defence  of  wood,  which 
on  this  occasion  they  had  formed. 

LIT.  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  citadel,  which  the  Athenians  call 
the  hill  of  Mars, '  and  thus  commenced  their 
attack :  they  shot  against  the  intrenchment  of 
wood,  arrows  wrapped  in  tow,  and  set  on  iire. 
The  Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had 
caught  their  barricade,  obstinately  refused  to 
listen  to  conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the 
Pisistratidie,  who  on  certain  terms  invited  them 
to  surrender.  They  resisted  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  Persians  were  just  about  to  enter, 
they  rolled  down  upon  them  stones  of  an 
immense  size.     Xerxes,  not  able  to  force  the 


Fiem  hl«  i«I«  ooarwr  Kau'rlac  wwt*  ■romid, 

Tb*  ivRal  homicide  of  natioitt  put'd, 

Uoehainfait  all  iho  ftutn  ttntwDgt 

On  thU  dcTotod  coontty,  &r.  AthtmaU. 

1  7Vmuur«rr.>-See  Suidas,  at  th«  word  TafMtu} 
fheee,  he  tella  us,  were  Athenian  magistrates,  and  were 
ten  in  number ;  the  shrine  of  Minenra,  of  Victory,  with 
their  onuunents  and  wealth,  were  dcUrerod  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate. 

S  Hill  of  A/ar«.]— On  this  place  was  held  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  Areopagns,  of  which,  as  it  bore  so  high  a 
"^rank  in  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic,  the 
following  succinct  account  from  Gillies  may  be  acoep. 
table. 

'<  The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally  intrusted  with 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction,  assumed  an  extensive  power 
in  regulating  the  behaiionr  and  manners  of  the  citizens : 
it  consisted  only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  discharged 
with  approbation  the  duties  of  their  respectiTe  offices. 
The  members  were  named  for  life,  and  as  from  the  na. 
tnre  of  the  institution  they  were  generally  penons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extenaire  experience,  and  who  having 
afaready  attained  the  aim,  had  seen  the  Tanity  of  ambi. 
tkm.  they  were  well  qualified  to  restrain  the  impetuous 
panions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
popular  frensy.'* 


place,  was  for  a  long  time  caecediuBly 
plexed. 

LIII.  In  the  midst  of  their  cmli 
the  Barbarians  discovered  i 
the  orade  had  dedared,  that  wlaUver  ^ 
Athenians  possessed  on  tlie  oovtincnt,  sfasiiM 
be  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  PeniaiK.  hi 
the  front  of  the  dtadd,  bat  behind  the  fates 
and  the  regular  ascent,  there  was  a  csapd 
and  unguarded  pass,  by  wfaidi  it  was  aft 
thought  posdUe  that  any  man  could  loRe  kk 
way.  Here,  however,  acme  of  the  eocay 
mounted,  near  the  temple  of  Aglauras, '  tk 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  As  soon  as  the  Adea. 
ians  discovered  them,  part  threw  thfsdfts 
over  the  wall  and  were  killed*  others  retiid 
into  the  building. — The  Persians  who  entcsed, 
forced  their  way  to  the  gates,  threw  them  opei, 
and  put  the  suppliants  to  death  who  had  tbac 
taken  refuge;  they  aftenvards  plundered  asd 
set  fire  to  the  dtadeL 

LIV.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  Hmself  ea- 
tire  master  of  Athens,  he  s^nt  a  horseoaB  la 
Susa,  to  inform  Artabanus  of  his  success.  Oa 
the  following  day  he  called  together  the 
Athenian  exiles  who  were  with  htm,  and  or- 
dered them  to  go  to  the  dtadd  and  there  sacQ- 
fice  accoiding  to  the  custom  of  their  oooBCiy. 
He  was  probably  induced  to  this  from  soow 
noctumd  vinon,  or  from  some  compsactica, 
on  account  of  his  having  burned  the  tempk. 
The  exiles  did  as  they  were  commsaded. 

LV.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  intiD&K- 
ing  this  dreumstance : — There  is  in  the  dtaU 
a  temple  sacred  to  Erectheus,  *  who  is  sad  D 


S  4r2<Mfro«.3~T1iis  word  is  written  A«lnnsiB  Tm- 
L  L  c.  18 ;  in  Ovid.  Met  L  it  739. 


Larcher  nerertheless,  on  the  anthoritifee  of  Apsft*. 
doma  and  of  Stephen  of  ByiantiuiB,  wrHea  it  Agn^w. 
see  his  elaborate  note. 

4  £rffoM«itf.3— See  book  r.  e.  82.  Xot  oidy  firefthm 
called  himself  the  offispriog  of  the  eartk,  bat,  »  I  ^t* 
l>efore  shown,  ail  the  Athenians  sIsol  la  lik  tro^ 
i^ere three  altars,  on  the  first  of  whicli  they  Piiirmd  fe 
Neptune  and  Erectheus,  from  which  Keptone  was  c^k 
E^vcthean.    See  Lycophron,  r.  15S. 

Erectheus  was  deified,  became  in  »  eontcit  with  Es- 
molpos,  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  told  by  tW  ovarie  tM 
if  he  would  sacrifice  his  daughter  before  he  cogs^M  <^ 
enemy,  he  should  be  Yictorious;  lie  did  eo,  and  nmipt^ii 
See  the  story  rehOed,  Ljfcwg.  contra  L»oer^.^T9.%\^ 
edit  217. 

Concerning  his  being  deemed  an  oAprra^of  die  earrh. 
Fanuby,  on  this  kind  of  fortuitous  creDerathm,  to  vgnS 
consulting,  in  his  note  on  Orid.  Met.  L  41(v 

Pausanias,  in  Attids,  c.  xxviL  mentkaai  two  !sn« 
figures  in  brass  in  a  fighting  attitude,  aoppoaed  t«  rr\<^ 
sent  Erectheus,  and  Immarados,  aon  of  Cnmiljwis.    T 
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have  been  the  offsprino^  of  the  earth :  in  thin  is 
an  olive  *  and  a  sea,  *  believed  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  Neptune  and  Minerva,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  dispute '  concerning  this  conn, 
try :  this  olive  the  Barbarians  had  burned  with 
the  temple.  The  Athenians,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Uie  Icing  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion,  which  was  two  days  after  the 
place  had  been  burned,  observed  that  this  olive 
had  put  forth  a  new  shoot,  a  cubit  *  in  length. 

LVI.  When  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  citadel  of  Athens,  they 
were  seized  iKnth  consternation;  many  of  the 
leaders,  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  coun- 
oil  as  to  their  future  conduct,  went  hastily  on 
board,  hoisted  their  sails,  and  prepared  to  fly. 
It  was  instantly  determined  by  those  who  re. 
mained,  that  they  must  only  risk  an  engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus.     At  the  approach  of 


5  An  oliM.]'-Thl8,  aooording  to  Pliny,  was  said  to 
exist  in  his  time  ;  it  was  in  the  citadel :  and  because 
goats  destroy  the  oliro  and  make  it  barren,  it  was  for- 
bidden  to  bring  goats  near  the  citadel,  except  once  a.year 
for  the  neoeasary  sacrUloe.— £aroA«r. 

Some  oil  made  of  this  oUve,  which  was  sacred  to 
MInerra,  was  given  as  a  reward  to  tliose  who  conquered 
in  the  lE^anathenssa.  See  the  Scholiast  to  the  Nubes  of 
Anstopbanes,  and  to  the  10  Nem.  Ode  of  Pindar,  rer. 
6&    See  a  whole  oration  of  Lysias ;  Mn<  vw  rqsM.— .7. 

6  A  «ra.3— This  was  a  cistern,  into  which,  by  a  subtor. 
raneous  canal,  sea  water  was  conducted. 

•*  In  itself,'*  said  Pausanias,  **  there  is  nothing  remark, 
able,  but  what  deecrrea  to  be  related  is,  that  when  the 
south  wind  blows,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  agitated 
waves ;  and  upon  the  stone  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  trident, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  testimony  of  the  dispnte  betwixt 
Minerva  and  Neptone  conrerning  Attiea.'*— See  Pau- 
ganku,  L  i.  CL  86L 

The  same  was  also  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
HIppias,  near  Hantinea,  and  at  Hylase,  a  town  of  Caria, 
although  the  gate  of  this  last  place  was  eighty  fnrlonga 
from  the  sea,  and  Mantinea  %vas  so  far  inland,  that  the 
water  of  ttie  sea  could  not  come  tliere  unless  by  a  mir. 
arle. — Larcher. 

The  wOTd  sea  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  a  large 
ristem,  by  our  interpreters  of  the  Bible ;  see  2  Kings, 
XXV.  la 

* '  And  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  the 
liord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brtixen  »ea  that  %ras  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and 
carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon.** 

This  sea  is  described,  1  Kings  vii.  2S,  to  be  ten  cubits 
from  one  brim  to  the  other.  The  Greek  word  in  Hero- 
dotus,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  is  BrnXtt^tm.  This  meaning 
oi  the  English  word  gea  I  do  not  find  either  in  Chambers's 
or  Johnson's  IMctionary.— T. 

7  Their  tfuptiAr->- lliis  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Cecropa.  Neptune  coming  to  Athens,  struck 
with  his  trident  the  midst  of  the  citadel,  from  which 
sprang  a  horse  s  Minerva  produced  an  olive :  Jupiter 
assigned  the  patronage  of  the  town  to  Minerva. 

8  A  cuMf.  >—Pausanias  says  two  cubits.  I  suppose, 
•ays  Larcher,  the  miracle  increased  with  the  time.  I 


night  they  left  the  assembly,  and  returised  to 
their  ships. 

LVII*  As  soon  as  Themistocles  had  retired 
to  his  vessel,  Mnesiphilus,  an  Atheman,  came 
to  ask  him  what  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  counciL  When  he  was  informed  of  their 
resolution  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  come  to 
battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnese,  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows :  «  If  the  allies," 
said  he,  <<  shall  once  leave  Salamis,  you  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  your 
country.  The  fleet  will  certainly  separate,  and 
each  nation  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  neither  Eurybiades  nor  any  one  else  wiH 
be  able  to  prevent  them :  thus  Greece  will  per- 
ish from  the  want  of  judicious  counsel.  Make 
haste,  therefore,  and  endeavour  to  counteract 
what  has  been  determined ;  if  it  be  possible, 
prevail  on  Eurybiades  to  change  his  purpose 
and  continue  here.** 

LVI II.  This  advice  was  so  agreeaUe  to 
Themistocles,  that,  without  returning  an  an- 
swer, he  went  to  the  vessel  of  Eurybiades. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  speak  with  him  on  what  was  of  importance 
to  the  common  interest :  he  was  desired  to  come 
on  board,  and  declare  his  sentiments.  Themis- 
tocles, seated  by  him,  related  what  had  been 
said  by  Mnesiphilus,  as  from  himself,  which  he 
so  enforced  by  other  arguments,  that  Eury. 
blades  was  brought  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
persuaded  to  leave  the  ship,  and  again  assemble 
the  leaders. 

LIX  As  soon  as  they  were  met,  and  before 
Eurybiades  had  explained  why  he  had  called 
them  together,  Themistocles  spake  at  some 
length,  and  with  great  apparent  zeaL  Adi- 
mantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  leader, 
interrupted  him:  *<  Themistocles,'*  said  he, 
«at  the  public  games  they  who  rise  before 
their  time  are  beaten.'*  "  True,"  replied  The- 
mistocles, "  but  they  who  are  left  behind  are 
never  crowned." 

LX.  Having  thus  gently  reproved  the  Cor. 
inthian,  he  turned  to  Eurybiades :  he  did  not 
repeat  what  he  had  said  to  him  before,  that  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  should  leave  Salamis,  the  con- 
federates  would  disperse,  for  as  they  were  pre- 
sent he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  accuse  any 
one.  He  had  recourse  to  other  arguments: 
<*  The  safety  of  Greece,"  said  he,  **  depends 
on  you ;  whether,  listening  to  me  you  come  to 
an  engagement  here,  or,  persuaded  by  those 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  you  shall  con- 
duct the  fleet  to  the  isthmus ;  hear  the  argu- 
3D 
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ments  on  both  ndet  and  then  detenuine.  If 
we  fight  at  the  isthmus,  we  must  fight  in  the 
open  sea,  whafe,  on  aeoount  of  our  heavier  ves- 
eels  and  inferior  number,  we  shall  have  every 
disadvanti^:  add  to  this,  that  if  every  thing 
else  succeed  to  our  wishes,  wa  shall  yet  loae 
Salamia,  Megara,  and  iBgina.  The  land  foioes 
of  the  enemy  will  aeeompany  their  fleets  which 
you  will  thus  draw  to  the  Peloponnese,  and 
involve  all  Greece  in  danger.  By  adoptiqg 
what  I  recommend  you  will  have  these  advan* 
tages :  By  fighting  within  a  naitower  qpaee  of 
sea,  our  small  force  will  be  better  able  to  eon. 
tend  with  the  greater  armaaonnt  of  the  enemy* 
and  acoonUflg  to  the  common  chanoes  of  war, 
we  shall  have  decisively  the  advantage.  For  us 
it  must  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small 
space,  as  for  them  to  fight  in  a  laige  one. 
Thus  also  will  Sahimis  be  preserved,  where 
our  wives  and  children  remain,  and  thus  too^ 
the  very  advantage  of  which  you  youraelves  are 
sdicitous,  will  be  secured.  By  remainiiigheffe 
yon  will  as  effectually  defend  the  Peloponnese, 
as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus;  and  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there. 
If,  as  I  sincerely  wish,  we  shall  obtain  the  vie* 
tory,  the  Barbarians  will  neither  advance  to  the 
isthmus,  nor  penetnte  beyond  Attica:  they 
will  retire  in  confusion.  We  shall  thus  be 
benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
^gina,  where  the  orade  has  promised  we  shall 
be  superior  to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deli- 
berations are  regulated  by  reason*  generally 
obtain  their  wishes,  whilst  they  who  are  rash 
in  their  decisions  must  not  expect  the  fiivour  of 
the  gods.** 

LXI.  Themistodes  was  a  second  time  m- 
teiTupted  by  Adimaatus  of  Corinth,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  silent,  as  not  having  now  a 
country ;  *  and  he  added,  that  Eurybiades  could 
only  then  consistently  suffer  Themistodes  to 
Influence  his  determination,  when  he  should 
again  have  a  dty :  this  he  spake  in  allusion  to 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  Athens.  Themis- 
todes  in  reply  heaped  many  reproaches  upon 


1  BfguXatedbstrmMm.-} 

Ttm  ft>ta»d«  it  nn  In  9 

Which  JnstiM  vamnU,  and  which  wladoai 

AH  cIm  la  tovllag  ^nrcniy  and 

S  Not  Aactng  now  a  eountiy.'] 


Tor  pablle  Mbty  whan  in  council  meet 
Man  who  ha?*  oonntriaa,  tilanc*  haat  hMOiH 
Him  who  baa  nana— Shall  anch  pwaume  to  vota? 
Toe  patient  Spartan,  nty,  to  dIcUta  hefa» 
Wbo  cannot  tall  ua  they 


the  CorinthiaBSy  and  upon  their  leader  in  parti- 
cular; and  he  further  urged,  that  they  atill  pos- 
sessed a  country  and  a  dty,  in  eflbct  greater 
than  theiiB,  as  long  as  they  had  two  hundred 
vessels,'  well  provided  with  stores  and  men,  a 
force  which  none  of  the  Greeks  would  be  «Ue 
to  resist. 

LXIL  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  addraw 
himself  to  £orybiades  in  particular.  '<  If^**  said 
he  with  greater  earnestness,  *'  you  continue  here, 
you  will  deserve  our  universal  gratitude  $  if  not 
you  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Greece.  In 
this  war  our  fleet  constitutes  our  last,  our 
only  resousce.  You  may  be  assured,  that  un^ 
less  you  accede  to  my  advice,  we  will  take  on 
board  our  iiMnilies,  and  remove  with  them  to 
Siris  in  Italy,*  which  from  remote  timea  has 
been  consid««d  as  belonging  to  us,  and  where, 
if  the  orade  may  be  credited,  we  oqgfat  to  found 
a  dty.  Deprived  of  our  assbtance,  you  will 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  remember  my  words.  ** 

LXIIL  By  these  aiguments,  Eurybiades 
was  finally  influenced,  prindpally,  as  I  should 
siqtpose,  from  his  fears  lest,  if  they  sailed  to 
the  isthmus,  they  should  be  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  without  whose  aid  they  would  be 
little  able  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  He 
acceded  therefore  to  what  Themistodes  pro- 
posed, and  consented  to  stay  and  fight  at 
Salamis. 

LXIV.  When  the  detennination  of  Eury- 
biades was  known,  the  confederates,  wearied 
with  altereatiotts,  prepared  to  engage.  In  this 
situation  the  morning  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of 
which  there  was  a  conndsion  of  the  earth,  which 
was  fdt  at  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
supplied  the  gods,  and  implore  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  ^4iddsa.  Tlids  was  acoor^ngly 
done ;  aftercalling  upon  all  the  gods,  they  invok- 

S  Ttpo  hundred  «e#Mb.]— Aiistotte  writes,  thnt  thi> 
senate  of  the  Areopikgns  g«Te  eight  drecIinuB  to  every 
soldier,  and  thue  the  oompUment  of  men  waa  aooa  pro. 
Tided.  Clidemniu  says,  that  this  monejr  was  procnrpd 
by  the  artlflce  of  Themistodes :  whilst  the  Xtheniairs 
says  he,  assembled  at  Pirteos,  to  embark,  the  aegis  of  the 
statoe  of  Mbienra  was  lost  Hiereistodee  preteodinir  tm 
make  a  search,  ftrand  amongst  tlie  baggage  an  immeitt« 
smn  of  money,  whldi  being  diTided,  spread  abundancv 
amongst  their  Heet-— £ardb«r. 

Thna  hriafha  [Tbaolctocla*]  doaed  -.^ 

Athcaiam  itUI  poaaat 

A  dty  baajant  on  two  taundrad  kaala. 

Tboa  adaalial  of  Hpafta  flramo  thy  ctadiea  h- 

Fight,  and  Atbanlaaa  abaU  thy  amia  iMatai 

iUtnat,  Aihanlana  ahall  ratraat  la  ahoraa 

Which  Ud  tham  valoome. 
4  In  Jtafy.y- 

To  Hacpcrian  ahotn 

P«r  tham  by  anciant  oraclM  xaaanad  i 

Sab  flrem  Inaaltlng  feaa  and  falsa  alU«. 
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ed  Ajaz  and  TeUunon,  and  despatched  a  veiael 
to  ^giaay  to  entraat  the  aid  of  ^fiacna  and  the 
JEacidie.* 

LXy.  Diceiu  the  son  of  ThmejrdeB,  an 
Athenian  exile,  tmt  of  co—idcrable  rq>ulBtion 
with  the  Medea,  at  the  time  when  Attica  was 
deserted  by  the  Athenians,  and  wasted  by  the 
anny  of  Xerxes,  reported  that  he  was  with 
Demaratos  of  Sparta  on  the  plains  of  Thiia. 
Here  he  saw  a  dust  as  of  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  advandag  from  Elensis.  Whilst 
they  were  wondering  from  whence  it  could  pro- 
ceed, Dineas  afiirms  that  he  heard  a  roice 
which  seemed  to  him  the  mystic  lacchus.' — 
Demaratus,  being  ignorant  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,'  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  noise 


ft  .fiacM^.>-See  book  v. 
bookiLctt. 

Nmt  the  port  of  Ite bhuad  of  Agina  tlMre  i« atemple 
of  Vems,  mad  in  tlie  saoeC  coiuplcaoiis  part  of  the  eity  ia 
a  temple  of  JEaeoa,  called  the  .Saoeiiun.  Itis  a  aquara 
Btradnre  of  white  OMrUe,  ia  the  entranoe  of  which  are 
the  Btataea  of  liie  depilies  who  came  to  iCaeua  fnm  all 
parts  of  Greece. 

6  Jaeekut^y-Oa  the  SOth  of  the  vonth  BoedramloB, 
whidi  anawers  to  our  October,  which  waa  the  16th  day 
of  the  festlTal  of  the  myateriea  of  Ceres,  they  carried  froai 
the  Ceramiana  to  Denaifl,  a  flgure  of  larrhni^  or  Bao- 
chuB,  crowned  with  myrtte,  having  a  torah  in  hie  hand. 
Doling  the  proeeuiaD  they  song  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  god,  which  hymn  waa  also  called  laochos,  and  in 
which  they  often  repeated  the  word  lacche.— LanAtfr. 

The  W4)cd  laochos  is  derived,  according  to  Rnstathioa 
a«t  ««v  mxti9f  from  bawling  out.  lacchus  is  oaed  by 
Virgil  as  synonymous  with  rinum,  because  lacchus  or 
Bacchus  waa  the  god  of  wine :  some  say  he  was  the  son 
ofCerasL  In  the  myateriea  liere  aacntiooed  l|eis  alwaya 
ioined  with  Cerea  and  Proaerpine  i  but  ha  is  not  always 
considered  as  the  son  of  Ceres,  though  nursed  at  her 
breaat— 4toe  LuereUut,  and  SalmoMtu  ad  SoUmim,  p. 
150. 

XHe  drcumatanee  of  the  mystica  vannaa,  or  mystical 
fisn,  which  in  this  solemnity  was  earned  before  the  image 
of  lacchus,  1«  thus  curiously  explained  by  Senrius,  ad 
Oeorg.  L  1€&  The  fan,  says  he,  was  carried  in  procea. 
sion  before  Bacchus,  because  they  who  were  initiated 
into  ikia  mysteries  are  puriflad  as  com  is  by  the  use  of 
the  fan  or  van.— 7". 

7  lfjwtorMff.3— I  hare  before  spoken  on  the  suldeet  of 
these  mysteries;  but  the  reader  will  ilnda  far  mora  par- 
ticular and  enter tainingacronnt  of  them  in  Warborton's 
Divine  legation,  and  in  the  Voyage  da  Jeone  Anachar. 
sis,  vol.  V.  507,  &&  Warburtonintiraatea  his  beUef  that 
the  initiated  were  instructed  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Larcher  thinks  otherwise :  they  might  periiapa, 
says  the  learned  Fhinehman,  do  this  with  zeqwct  to 
Uiose  whom  they  found  inclined  to  believe  tUa  dogma; 
but  they  preached  atheiam  to  a  select  number,  in  whom 
they  found  a  favourable  diapoeition  to  receive  it  Ihe 
temple  of  Ceres,  where  these  mysteries  were  celebrated, 
was  one  of  thenoblcet  in  Greece ;  itis  described  by  Stnu 
bo,  book  ix.  and  by  Vitruvius,  book  viL  Aviewofttia 
given  in  the  •*  BuUu  ofAthem  ;'*  and  it  is  described  alao 
by  Chandler  in  his  IVavels  in  Ovaeee.  lliece  were  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries;  the  UMer  of  which  be- 
longed  to  Proserpine  only.— r. 


which  be  heard.  <*  Demaratus,** 
Dieaitts,  <<some  great  calamity  is  impending 
over  the  forees  of  the  king :  Attica  beiaig  de^ 
serted,  it  is  evidently  the  divinity  which  apMks, 
and  is  now  coming  from  Elensis  to  asabt  th* 
Athettans  and  their  allies.  H  this  shall  appear 
isi  the  Peloponnese,  the  king  himself,  «ad  the 
forces  which  are  with  him,  will  he  involved  im 
the  greatest  da^er ;  if  it  sImU  show  itself  at 
Salamis,  the  destruction  of  the  king's  fleet  wiU 
piobaUy  ensue.  Once  in  every  year  tho 
Atheniana  soleanise  tiieee  lights  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  when  alao  they  initiate  into  the 
mysteries,  such  of  the  Greeks  as  may  desire  it. 
The  sound  which  you  hear  is  the  voice  of  lac- 
chus.'* To  this  he  says  Demaratus  made  him 
this  reply :  **  Make  no  mention  of  this  to  any 
one.  If  what  you  say  should  be  communicated 
to  the  king,  you  will  oertainly  lose  your  head, 
and  neither  myself  nor  any  one  else  will  be 
able  to  save  you;  be  silent,  therefore,  and  leave 
the  event  to  the  gods."  He  added,  that  after 
the  dust  and  voice  which  they  saw  and  heard, 
a  doud  appeared,  which  directed  its  course  to* 
wards  Salamis  and  the  Grecian  fleet  From 
this  they  concluded  that  the  armament  of  Xer- 
xes  would  be  defeated.  This  was  reported  by 
Dicvus,*  the  son  of  Theocydes  ^  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 
LXVI.  The  naval  troops  of  Xerxes,  after 
being  spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spartans, 
passed  over  from  Trachis  to  Histisea,  where 
they   remained   three   days:    thence    sailing 

8  i)tO(mM.]~Upon  this  name  the  foUowhig  pleasant 
anecdote  occurs  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  AnacJiarsis. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  came  tp  Athens :  as  I  had  known  liim  at 
Susa,  I  was  Us  conductor  to  the  theatre.  We  happened 
to  sit  near  a  number  of  Athenians  who  were  talking  to. 
gcther^^e  was  anxious  to  know  their  names.  The  firsts 
says  I,  is  called  Sudoxut,  that  is  the  honoturaMe  t  im. 
mediately  my  Pendan  makes  a  low  bow  to  Eudoxtu, 
the  second,  I  continued,  is  named  Polyelehu,  or  the  very 
celebraied  ;  another  very  low  bow.  Doubtiess,  says  he, 
these  two  are  at  the  head  of  the  republic  Oh  no,  they 
are  people  whom  nobody  knows.  That  third  person, 
who  seems  so  infirm,  is  called  Megtuthenes,  or  the  verg/ 
ttromg  ;  \ho  fat  heavy  man  yonder  b  named  Prothooe, 
or  tAe  very  swift;  yon  melancholy  fellow's  name  is  Ejri- 
eharut  which  meana  the  cheerful  The  sixth,  says  the 
Persian  impatiently,  how  is  he  called  f  Soetratei,  or  the 
eaeiour  of  the  army.  'He  has  commanded  then  f  No;  he 
has  never  bean  in  the  service.  The  seventh,  yonder, 
who  is  called  CUtomachtu,  which  signifies  iUtuirimu 
warrior,  has  always  been  a  coward,  and  is  dedared  in. 
ftunous.  Tlie  name  of  the  dgfath  is  Diaetu,  or  thejust^  a 
moat  notorious  rascal— I  was  going  to  name  the  ninth, 
when  the  stranger  roee  and  said.  How  all  these  people 
disgrace  their  names  I  But  at  least,  says  I,  you  must 
confess,  that  their  names  do  not  meJte  them  coxcombs. 

— r. 
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down  the  Euripus,  in  three  more  they  came 
to  PhalerumJ  The  hind  and  sea  forces  were 
neither  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  less 
in  number  when  they  laid  waste  Attica,  than 
when  they  first  arrived  at  Sepias  and  Thermo- 
pyhe.  To  supply  the  loss  of  those  who  perish- 
ed  from  the  storm,  and  who  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  there  arrived 
from  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  declared 
for  the  king,  reinforcements  of  Melians,  Dori- 
ans, Locrians,  and  Bactarians,  who,  except  the 
Thespians  and  Plateans,  joined  him  with  all 
their  troops.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  with  all  the 
people  of  the  isUuids,  except  the  five  states ' 
before  specified.  The  farther  the  Persians 
penetrated  into  Greece,  by  the  greater  numbers 
were  they  followed. 

LXVII.  All  these  troops,  except  the  Pari- 
ans, assembled  at  Athens  or  at  Phalenim. 
The  Parians '  stayed  at  Cythnus,  waiting  the 
event  of  the  war.  At  this  juncture  Xerxes 
visited  his  fleet  in  person,  to  confer  w\th  the 
leaders,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  sen- 
timents. On  his  arrival  he  presided  at  a  council 
where  the  princes  of  the  different  nations,  and 
the  several  commanders,  were  placed  according 
to  the  rank  which  Xerxes  had  given  them. 
The  prince  of  Sidon  first,  the  prince  of  Tyre  * 

1  PAnferum. 3— Athens  had  three  porti  near  each 
other,  PiriBus,  Mnnychin,  and  Phalenim.  Phalernm  ia 
said  to  have  beea  named  from  Phaleroa,  a  companion  of 
Jason  in  the  Argonantic  expedition.  Theseua  sailed 
from  it  for  Crete,  and  Menestheus  his  Bacceasor  for  lYoy ; 
and  It  continued  to  be  the  haven  of  AtJieua  to  the  time 
of  Themistocles.  It  is  a  smali  port  of  a  drcular  form  ; 
the  entrance  narrow,  the  bottom  a  clear  fine  sand,  viBiblo 
through  the  transparent  water.  The  fane  of  Aristides, 
and  Ids  monument,  which  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense,  were  by  this  port  The  capital  port  was  Firaus. 
—Chandler. 

Chandler  writes  Phalerum ;  Fococke,  Fhalereus  and 

Pynsium;  D^AnvlUe,  Phalerus;  Menrsius,  in  his  tract 

called  Finea**,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Port  of  that  name, 

writes  Phalerum,  and  properly.    This  was  the  most 

*  ancient  port  of  the  three.— 7*. 

£  Fhe  Ulster. 3— Naxoe,  Helos,  Siphnoe,  Scriphns,  and 
Cythnus. 

3  Pan'oiM.  3— The  Parians  shared  with  the  Peridans 
the  disgrace  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  their  perfidy 
to  the  Greeks  became  proverbial.— T.  | 

4  2Vr«.3— In  Isaiah,  chapter  xxiu.  v.  10.  Tyre  is  calU  i 
ed  the  daughter  of  Tuvldah ;  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  12.  I 
Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  I  presume,  on  dif.  I 
fereot  accounts.  The  Syrians  were  originally  a  colony  j 
of  the  SIdonians,  and  Sidon,  consequently  the  mother  dty 
of  Tyre.  By  Tarshish,  the  Seventy  universally  under.  | 
stand  Carthage :  but  how  then  could  Tyre  be  called  the  , 
daughter  of  Tarshish  ?  for  Carthage  was  the  daughter  ' 
of  Tyre.  I 
.    Herodotus,  in  book  ii.  chap.  44,  cpeaks  of  the  Hercules 


next,  and  the  rest  in  order.  The  king  then 
commissioned  Mardontus  to  inquire  of  them 
individually  whether  they  were  willing  to  en- 
gage the  enemy. 

LX  VIII.  Mardonitts  begui  with  the  prime 
of  Sidon,  and  from  him  went  to  the  rest ;  and 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  battle  should  be 
fought ;  but  Artemisia  thus  delivered  her  sen. 
timents :  "  Mardonius,  deliver  this  my  opinion 
to  the  king,  whose  exertions  in  the  battle  of 
Euboea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  least; 

of  Tyre.  It  has  been  ooi^ectnred  by  many  learned  men, 
that  this  oouid  have  been  no  other  than  the  lanclitisli 
Samson.  That  this  is  very  probable,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  from  tliese  among  other 


With  the  story  of  Samson  the  Tyriana  might  cvBly 
become  acquainted  at  Joppa,  a  seaport  bel<mgtng  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan;  but  more  eepedaliy  from  those  Otanite* 
who  removed  to  Laish,  in  the  neigMiouriiood  of  Tyre, 
and  who,  as  Ekddel  informs  us,  had  great  comnetre 
with  the  Tyriana.  These  Danites  came  flrom  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol,  where  Samson  was  bom  and  lived,  and  would 
not  fail  of  promulgating  and  magnifying  the  exploitK  of 
their  own  hero.  I  am  aware  how  rash  it  is  to  pronounce 
a  sameness  of  person  from  a  Ukenees  of  certain  oorres. 
ponding  circumstances  in  the  actions  of  men,  bat  there 
are  certain  particulars  so  striking,  first  in  the  account 
given  of  this  Tyrian  Hercules  by  Herodotus,  and  se- 
condly, in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  his  worship,  that 
where  we  can  prove  notliing  by  more  solid  argument, 
conjectures  so  founded  may  be  permitted  to  have  some 
weight  The  story  of  Samson  will  account  for  the  two 
pillars  set  up  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  if  we  consider 
them  as  placed  there  In  commemoration  of  Uie  greatest 
of  Samson's  exploits.  The  varioua  circnmstanrce 
which  Herodotus  makes  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  Hercu. 
les,  however  disguised,  are  all  reducible  and  relative  to 
this  last  action  ol  Samson.  1.  Hercules,  being  appre. 
bended  by  the  Egyptians,  was  led  in  procession  as  a  sa. 
crifloe  to  Jupiter ;  and  the  Philistines  proclaimed  a 
feast  to  off«r  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon  their  god,  and 
to  ngoloe,  because  Samsim  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  8.  WhiUt  Hercules  stood  at  the  altar,  he  rv. 
mained  quiet  for  a  season ;  and  so  did  Samson  wht>n 
Ills  strength  was  departed  from  him.  3.  But  in  a  short 
time  Herculesreturned  to  his  strength,  and  slew  all  the 
Egyptians.— Concerning  the  ritual  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  l^rian  Hercules,  Bochart  remarks  there  were 
many  things  in  it  not  practised  elsewhere.  Let  the 
reader  judge  from  what  follows  whetlier  they  do  not 
seem  borrowed  f^om  the  Levltlcal  Law,  or  groolided 
on  what  the  Scripture  relates  of  Samson.  The  total 
disuse  of  images,  the  prohibition  of  swine  in  saoifie^, 
the  habit  of  the  priest,  the  embroidered  stole,  &c.  and 
naked  feet,  the  strict  chastity  exacted  of  him,  the  Bre 
ever.burnlng  on  the  altar,  are  all  of  them  precepts 
wliich  Moees  delivered.  Why  may  we  not  add  tliat  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  temple,  and  the  shaven 
head  of  the  priests,  were  intended  to  brand  the  treau 
cherous  behaviour  of  Delilah,  and  to  commemorate  the 
loss  of  Samson's  locks  f  Appian,  Arrian,  and  DIodonis 
Sicolns,  acknowledge  these  to  have  been  Phenidan 
rites,  and  diflferent  from  any  observed  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  stmftUmriijf  was 
a  principal  point  intended  by  the  ritual  of  Moses — f. 
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I  think  mjself  therefore  justified  in  declaring 
what  1  think  will  be  most  to  your  interest  to 
pursue.  I  would  advise  you  to  spare  your 
ships,  and  not  risk  a  battle.  These  men  by 
sea  are  as  much  superior  to  yours,  as  men  are 
to  women :  but  after  all,  what  necessity  is 
there  for  your  hazarding  an  engagement  ?  You 
are  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the 
avowed  obgect  of  this  expedition,  the  rest  of 
Greece  is  already  your  own,  and  no  one  resists 
you.  They  who  opposed  you,  have  met  the 
fate  they  merited.  I  will  now  tell  you  how 
the  affairs  of  your  adversaries  are  circum- 
stanced :  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naval  engage, 
ment,  but  will  order  your  vessels  either  to  re- 
main here,   or  sail  to  the  Peloponnese,  all 

your  wishes  will  infallibly  be  accomplished 

The  Greeks  will  not  long  be  able  to  oppose 
you;  you  will  oblige  them  to  separate,  and  re- 
tire to  their  respective  homes.  I  am  weU 
informed,  that  in  the  island  where  they  are, 
they  have  no  supply  of  provisions ;  and  if  you 
shall  enter  the  Peloponnese,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  remaining  here,  will  risk 
a  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  Athenians.  But 
if  you  determine  to  fight  them  by  sea,  I  seri- 
ously  fear  that  a  defeat  of  your  fleet  will  be 
added  to  that  of  your  land  forces.  Let  this 
also  be  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  the 
best  of  men  have  sometimes  the  worst  of  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  bad  men  are  frequently  served 
with  fidelity.  You,  O  king,  are  one  of  the 
best  of  men ;  but  you  have  among  your  de- 
pendents Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and 
Pamphylians,'  from  whom  no  good  can  be  ex- 
pected." 


5  CiUciam  and  Pampfty/iiuw.]— However  cotitemp. 
taoaaly  these  people  nmy  be  here  introdaoed,  it  is  eer- 
tain  that  Tarsus  ofCUidawas  accounted  the  metropolis 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  and  was  the  first  commercial  power 
which  made  any  flgore  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Not 
only  the  fables  of  TBgtai  mythoHogj,  which  Infbrm  us 
that  Anehiale  was  built  by  the  dang-hter  of  Japetus,  and 
Tarsus,  by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter,  bear  witness  to  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  cities;  but  Scripture  also  in. 
forms  us,  that  the  sons  of  Tluvhish,  who  were  settled 
OD  thia  ooast,  had  made  themselres  famous  for  thefa*  na. 
vigation  and  commerce  as  early  as  the  days  of  David. 
The  9hipt  of  TanJkuk,  see  Fialm  xlvUL  7,  were  then 
b«oome  a  common  appellation  fr»r  all  vessels  of  trade  j 
and  to  go  to  TartkiMht  a  proverbial  expression  fur  setting 
oat  to  sea  in  such  vessels.  That  pdt  of  the  Medlterra- 
niean  which  waa  eontlgruous  to  qiida  was  called  the  Sea 
of  Tarshish.  Pamphyila  waa  colonised  from  aiida, 
and  waa  the  entrance  to  it  fnm  the  north,  weet  Strabo 
^rea  this  character  of  the  natives  of  TVffsua :  **  lliey 
did  not  stay  at  home,"  says  he,  *•  but  in  order  to  com. 
plete  their  education  went  abroad  5  and  many  of  them, 
when  thus  accomplished,  resided  with  pleasure  in  fo- 


LXIX.  They  who  wished  well  to  Artemi. 
sia  were  apprehensive  that  her  speaking  thus 
decisively  to  Mardonius  against  risking  a  bat- 
tle, would  bring  upon  her  some  mark  of  the 
king's  indignation ;  her  enemies,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wished  to  see  her  disgraced,  and 
who  were  jealous  of  her  favour  with  the  king, 
were  delighted  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  her  freedom  of  speech  would  prove  her 
ruin ;  but  Xerxes,  after  hearing  the  opinions 
of  the  council,  was  particularly  pleased  with 
that  of  Artemisia ;  he  had  esteemed  her  be- 
fore, but  he  was  on  this  occasion  lavish  in  her 
praise.  He  nevertheless  determined  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  majority  ;  and  as 
he  imputed  the  former  ill  success  at  Euboea  to 
his  being  absent,  he  resolved  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  battle  of  Sakmis. 

LXX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet 
to  depart,  they  proceeded  towards  Sahunis,  and 
deliberately  ranged  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. As  the  approach  of  evening  prevented 
their  then  coming  t^  an  encounter,  they  prepar- 
ed themselves  for  the  following  day.  In  the 
mean  while  a  general  consternation  was  im. 
pressed  upon  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  up- 
on  those  of  the  Peloponnese,  who,  conceiving 
that  their  fighting  at  Sahunis  was  solely  on  ac 
count  of  the  Athenians,  believed  that  a  defeat 
would  occasion  their  being  blockaded  in  the  is- 
land, and  would  leave  their  own  country  to- 
tally defenceless. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  same  night  the  land 
forces  of  the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, though  every  possible  eflbrt  had  been 
made  to  check  their  proceeding  farther  on  the 
continent  As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians 
had  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  and  his  party 
at  Thermopylae,  they  assembled,  at  the  isthmus, 
all  the  forces  they  could  collect  from  their  dif- 
ferent cities  under  the  conduct  of  Cleombro- 
tus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  brother  of 
Leonidas.  Encamped  here,  their  first  care  was 
to  fortify  the  pass  of  Sdron  ;•  they  then  after 

reign  parts,  and  never  returned."  When  their  neigh- 
hours  on  all  sides,  both  in  Asia  and  the  a4jaGent  islands, 
made  themselves  infamous  for  their  piratical  depreda. 
tions,  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  maintained  a  fair  repu. 
tetion}  they  not  only  occupied  their  business  in  great 
waters,  but  they  also  traded  on  the  eontinent  They 
had  Ihotoriee  at  Dedan  and  Sheba  on  the  Euphrates, 
with  which  they  trafficked  in  silver,  8te.-^Egekioi, 
xzxviii.  10.  All  which  incidents  considered,  I  should 
suppose  fhat  the  censure  of  Artemisia,  passed  upon 
them  in  this  place,  will  hardly  occasion  them  to  be  eon. 
sidered  either  as  a  faithless  or  cowardly  people.— 7. 
6  5ctro}i.]^Said  by  Strabo  to  hare  been  called  from 
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oommldD^  on  the  miligect,  proceected  to  de£end 
tbe  whole  <^ the  isthmue  l^a  wilL  TUs wm 
Booo  fiiii8hed,asiiotoneof  somany  thooeiBde 
wM  niBGtivv ;  for  without  intennitsion  either 
by  night  or  day,  they  eevenUy  bvoaght  etooes, 
bricks,  thnber,  and  bagi  ef  tend. 

LXXIL  The  Gneke  who  appeeied  m  de* 
fence  of  the  kdnos  with  their  ooUeeted 
stiengthy  were  the  Leeedttmonians,  Arcadhaie 
omvecaallyy  Eleam,  Ckkrinthiaits,  Sieyoraane, 
Epidanriau,  PWiamanii,  Tnnenians,  and 
Hermioniane.  All  these  were  drawn  together, 
by  the  danger  which  menaced  Greece.  The 
vest  of  the  Pdoponneaiant,  aldiOQgh  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  Camian  festivals  were  past,  re- 
nudned  in  carelees  inactinty  at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  PekipoMMse  is  inhabited  by 
seven  different  nations  ;  two  of  these,  the  Ar- 
eadians*  and  Cymiriana  mn  natives  of  the 
country,  and  have  never  changed  their  place  of 
BtsideDce.  The  Achaians  have  never  quitted 
the  Prioponaeae,  hut  simply  removed  feom  one 
situation  to  aaotiber.  The  four  others,  name- 
ly, tiie  Doiiaas,  iEtolians,  Dryopians,  and 
licmmans,  migmted  hither.  The  Dorians  have 
many  femous  cides ;  the  iBtoUans*  Elis  only ; 


the  ftaooi  rabber  of  tiwt  awna,  wIm  wm  ramarkable 
for  Ub  iMriMTltytA  pMMDgen,  wmd  who  wm  killed  by 
ThMeiiB.— See  Ludaa  in  Jove  Tragodo,  where  we  leant 
that  at  the  same  time  Theseus  destroyed  two  other  fa. 
moos  robbers,  whose  names  were  Fttyocamptes  and 
Cercyon.  Sdron  lie  threw  into  the  sea,  and  his  hooies 
became  rocks.— See  Ovid.  Met.  rii.  41&— T. 

1  ^ft!<aAaiu.3~EustathittB,  in  Dion.  r.  414,  tells  us, 
that  Arcadia  was  fonneriy  eaUed  Olgantis,  that  is,  the 
Land  of  Oiaota.  It  vcas  also  called  Annia.  Arcadia 
was  sacred  to  the  god  Poo,  who  was  worshipped  in  every 
oomer  of  the  country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  Its  pastinw ;  and  its  Inhabitants  were  so  generaDy  ad. 
dirlad  to  tlia  bwiaass  of  feeding  cattle,  that  Anxdes  and 
Pastoree  beoarae  synoaymona  terms,  and  the  Bucolic 
▼erse  was  styled  the  Arcadiaa  Of  the  antiquity  which 
this  people  riafaned,  I  have  already  spoken  In  a  foregoing 
aoCe.  Somehave  sspposed  Arcadia  to  have  been  so  call. 
•d  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Caliisto,  who  was  said  to  have 
had  his  name  from  the  supposed  tranafonnation  of  his 
mother,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Arcadia.— See  in  AnUi 
Pheen.  de  CaUiHho.  Tum?  Afxrw  mtrmt  rw  Mkffiirra 
Afmmim.  Homer  says  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
iMritiinaaffian: 

Em  mt  «^  dmXm^rtm  i^«  fitf*r^u. 
Which  Pope  imperfectly  renders, 

AodiMW  toaUtb«dam«raaf  thsmaln. 

See  what  Da  Fnmr  says  of  the  Arcadians  In  Us  J?e. 
dkmnhm  mar  le*  Oreor.— r. 

8  iBfelMiULl— There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  la  this  place 
whether  It  should  be  read  JEolians  or  .filAliana,  JSolua 
lasaU  bysome  learned  men  to  be  EHshah,  eldest  son  ef 
Javaifc  iBce  the  Oeneology.  The  name  EHshah  la  ex- 
phdned  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi  tooMau  ad  iwulam :  and 


die  DryopianB  have 
Gafdsmyle,'  in  Laeoaia.  Tbe  ParQRitae«  m 
all  LeaHHaDS.  Tbe  Cynrim,  thoaghatfwg 
oftfae  eouotiy,  are  sappoaed  toba  loaiaBi;  hs 
kk  pneess  of  tiase,  like  the  OrBcate  nitin 
neig^bottB,  they  became  Dormom^  aad  soijeEt 
to  tbe  Afgives.*  Of  all  thoe  sefcn  nomt, 
those  only  whom  I  have  speafied,  aiaefei 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Greece  ;  tke  otbo^ 
if  I  may  speak  the  truth,  certainly  ferouradihi 
Medes. 

LXXIV.  Th^  who  vreve  at  4e  isAav 
eaerted  themselves  as  if  every  tking  d^coM 
upon  them  alone,  not  eipectiiig  wmy  thii^  fraa 
the  fleet  The  Gteeks  at  Sakmis,  hem^ 
thu,  were  overwhelmed  with  temr,  not  » 
much  OB  their  own  aocount,  as  on  tlmt  ef  tk 
Peloponnese.  They  began  to  mmuiur  aeoctif 
among  each  other,  utd  to  complain  of  the  ii^s- 
didous  coaduct  of  Eurybiadea.  They  at  kc^ 
expressed  their  discontent  alotid,  and  obii^a 
ooundl  to  be  cdled ;  a  violeot  debate  eanei 
some  were  for  sailing  instandy  to  the  Pdopcs- 
nese,  and  asking  every  tliiiig  fior  its  detee, 
urging  the  absurdity  of  stayim^  where  ihcy  vet 
to  contend  for  a  country  already  c^iiuatd 
The  Athenians,  with  those   of 


Varro,  as  dted  by  Servins  on  the  tat  . 

same  title  to  JEohn  mppetadea,  styling  ham  \ 


IHaoonneia  hi 


the  Island.    See  Heayehins  In  Imf     Of 
M.  P.  De  Pnuw,  hi  his  preliminary 
Recherchee  Philaeophlqnes  snr  les  Gxvrs  gkrm 
tag  chanwter.    •*  On  y  parhdt,' 
"a  la  vertic  la  laiwae  das  Graes,  maisosT 
moenrs  des  Barbaras,  &  taatd*atrodto  dans  l«a 
que  I'on  oomparoit  les  Etoiiaaa  a  den  belM 
chees  sons  le  masque  de  llmnunei,*'  ftc^^—Tl 

8  C!Tdffmj>fs.}-atrsbo  saya  tUscity  w«  « 
a  rocfc,  M-f  nrr^  I  and  Hmmt  aaaDtfaas  it  M< 
seven  wfakh  Agameanaon  prandaadto  gtn 

4  PaiWM<0.>.«eebodk  iv.  c.  145l 
of  a  eityintha  territories  of  L» 


In  Laaoaida^r 
JBnslaUilnB  aatya,  that  Apis 
Pelopeonese  of  serpents,  aad  namad  H 
Apia ;  he  was  deified,  and  IheMse  ealla4  Sm^ia,  a  aMi. 
tat  aUnsion  to  the  great  idol  eftiieBtoypllaM.  Frm 
theaeserpenta  Ai^K<»aal8<M  iverfve  tia  mBC^ftr«9* 

"—""^^'i — ) **''T"   "~r  nriijj.aiji  n* 

ihig,  which  waa  the  symbal  of  the  peopl»  of  Arfaa,  «• 
axphdned  to  be  a  dlreeHon  to  tliem  to  kecprt  hov. 
aad  properly  aDongh,  that  they  might  gwwdttieMtom. 
peevvnt  a  aorprlse,  and 


wasanalhistonalBo,  Ihiiiav«.to«iv 
oMnameLelefea.  AMXmru,mfBnmf^Um,^^^ 
efagreenoalonr.  Tha8pafftmcehi,arttataftl»M»> 
ponnase,  was  a  xA«oth  er  tartotoa,  tha  sjw^si  ^  • 
howsekeeper.— r. 
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M«8aia»  thouglit  it  most  advinble  to  fight 
where  the  J  were. 

LXXV.  ThemiBtecleSy  seeing  lumself  over- 
powered by  those  of  the  Pelopoaneflet  letired 
privately  from  the  oc^incil :  he  ixnjnedktely  dee- 
patched  a  messenger  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  with 
instnictioijs  what  to  say.  The  man'b  name 
was  Sicinmis,  a  domestic,'  and  the  tutor  of  his 
children,  whom  Thenustocles  afterwards  caused 
to  be  made  a  citizen  of  Thespia,  and  who  be. 
came  very  opulent.  Directing  his  course  to  the 
leaden  of  the  barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  <<  The  Athenian  leader/  who  in  realiQr 
is  attached  to  the  king^  and  who  wishes  to  see 
the  Greeks  in  sulgection  to  your  power,  has 
sent  me  thus  privately  to  you :  a  consternation 
has  seized  the  Greeks,  and  they  are  preparing 
to  fly;  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  you  of 
performmg  a  splendid  action,  unless  you  suffer 
it  through  negligence  to  escape  you.  They  are 
divided  among  themselves,  and  incapable  of 
farther  resistance.  You  will  soon  see  those 
who  fiivour,  and  who  are  inclined  to  oppose 
you,  in  hostilities  with  each  other."  Haviiig 
said  this,  Sicinnus  departed. 

liXXyi.  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this 
intelligence,  passed  over  a  large  body  of  Per- 
sians  to  the  small  island  of  Psittalia,'  betwixt 
Salamis  and  the  continent  About  midnight 
the  western  division  of  their  fleet  advanced  to. 
wards  Salamis,'  meaning  to  surround  it.  The 
ships  also  which  lay  off  Ceos  and  Cynosura,* 


Athadu  •qwdrma,  to  the  monucht  fiiead, 
Appcovtd by  thto tataUlgcnoct  tba OiMks 
IneMMlnMdan  ahonlj  wUl  snolw 
To  MfNumte  and  fly.    IM  AaU'»  fleet 
Hir  mtnbcn  ramul  tai  dUfipRto*  vctcndy 

I»«MtlDt  SVify  PMH«B|   UMBOOntaMd 

Thto  whote  oonfbdMMcd  ftwM  orOnwe 
WIU  MMOT  yield  than  flght,  and  Xvsm  doM 
At  floe*  M  peiilowa  wwx--MMtm»U, 

7  PnUaUtLyJVtrtmiu*,  Nan  rctaUaaem  inter  popu^ 
loe  AttioM  nlai  Strabonte  locos  aUii4  soaderet  Itaqoe 
credendain  inam  aUqnando  fUsae  habttatom.— ^aeoftiM 
SpcmuM  d0  Pagii  AUiei». 

8  Adcatteed  toward$  5afoflN«;}— Larger,  in  a  rery 
elaborate  note,  attempts  to  describe  fbe  sitoation  of  the 
two  fleets  with  respect  to  eadi  other  in  this  menwraUe 
•ngagemeot}  but  the  reader  perhaps  will  hare  a  better 
eonoeption  of  it  from  a  chart  to  be  foond  in  the  Voyafe 
da  Jeune  Anachstnls,  than  from  any  thing  I«nher  has 
said,  or  thai  I  ean  say.— 7. 

9  OynMMra>.llilswasaproaMnitoryorAttka,oppo. 
sitetothesoQtheniestrenltyor  Soboa)  ind  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  L»> 
oonia.  Seme  critical  remsiks  on  tlie  sobee^osiit  oracle 
■My  bo  found  in  Jorttnls  Bapunrks  en  Eoelea,  UM.  Ap. 
ptndix.  No.  &— 7. 


removed,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea 
as  far  as  Moayf^ia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet 
in  this  manner  to  cut  off  from  the  Greeks  the 
posaifaility  of  ratreat,  and  that,  thus  indoeed  at 
SaUmis,  they  might  suffer  Fengeanoe  for  the 
battle  of  Artemisinni.  Their  view  in  sending 
a  body  of  forces  to  Psittalia  was  this;  this 
ishmd  was  contiguous  to  the  spot  where  the 
battle  most  of  necenity  take  pteoe;  as  therefoi* 
such  vessels  and  men  as  were  iigurad  in  the 
fight  must  endeavomr  to  take  refiige  heie,  they 
might  here  preserve  their  own  and  destiwy  the 
ioioes  of  the  enemy.  The  measure  was  puiaued 
privately  and  unpereeived  by  die  eoemy,  to  ac- 
complish which,  the  whole  night  was  employed 
vrithout  any  interval  of  rest. 

LXXVII.  After  reflecting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  the  oracular  prediction  ap. 
pears  incontestiUe;  for  who  would  attempt  to 
contradict  a  dedaration  so  obvious  as  the  fol* 
lowing? 

•^  On  Dian<to  shore,  and  Cynoeora'B  coasts. 

When  erery  strait  Is  lUl'd  with  naval  hosts  i 

When  hostile  bands,  inspired  with  firvitic  hope. 

In  Athens  give  wide-^TSsting  ftiry  scope.— 

Then  shall  the  yoothfrd  son  of  darfaig  Pride 

The  Tengsance  of  celestial  wimth  abide. 

Fierce  though  he  be,  and  confident  of  power. 

For  arms  with  arms  shall  dash,  and  blood  shall  shower 

O'er  an  the  sea:  while  Uberty  and  peace 

Fhnn  Jew  and  Victory  descend  to  Greece.*' 

After  the  above  explicit  declaration  from  Bads, 
I  shall  neither  presume  to  question  the  author, 
ity  of  oracles  myself,  nor  patiently  suffer  others 
to  do  so. 

LXXVIIL  Disputes  still  continued  to  run 
high  amongst  the  leaden  of  Salamis,  who  were 
not  at  all  conscious  of  their  being  surrounded 
by  the  Barbarians.  They  presumed  that  the 
enemy  remained  on  the  very  same  post  in  which 
they  had  observed  them  during  the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  were  debating  in 
cotmdl,  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived 
at  ^gina ;  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been 
banished  '*  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  although  my 


10  AMiM«d>.LIteraUy  ostraaised.  Everybody  knows 
that  ostracism  was  the  banishing  a  penon  by  writiqg  Us 
name  upon  a  shell,  in  Greek  OHrae^n.  It  was  not  a 
dishoooutable  banishment,  but  rather  a  mark  of  popular, 
ity,  and  generally  Inflicted  on  the  great  and  powerful. 
By  this,  Themistodes,  Aristides,  Tluwydides,  and  Alci. 


By  ostracism,  a  person  was  banished  for  ten  years;  a 
similar  mode  of  banishment  was  adopted  at  Syracuse,  uid 
called  petalism,  where  the  people  wrote  the  name  upon 
a  leaf,  pHalon.  By  petalism»  a  man  was  banished  for 
live  years  only. 
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infommtioii  induces  me  to  consider  him  as  the 
most  excellent '  and  upright  of  his  fellow-citi- 
sens.  He  immediately  went  to  the  assembly, 
and  called  out  Themistodes,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  particular  enemy.  The  great- 
ness of  the  impending  danger  prevailed  over 
every  thing  else,  he  called  him  out  to  confer 
with  him:  he  had  heard  how  amdous  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  to  return  with  the  fleet  to 
the  isthmus ;  accordingly,  when  Themistodes 
^ipeared,  he  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  It  would 
become  us  at  any  time,  and  more  particuhirly 
at  the  present,  to  contend  which  of  us  can  best 
serve  our  country. "  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
whatever  the  Peloponnesians  may  now  uige 
with  respect  to  retiring  to  the  isthmus  can  be 
of  no  signification ;  I  can  assiue  you,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  the  Corinthians,  and 
Eurybiades  himself,  could  not  now  sail  thither 
if  they  would ;  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Return,  therefore,  and  tell  this 
to  the  assembly." 

LXXX.  «  What  you  tell  me,"  replied  The- 
mistocles,  "  I  consider  as  particularly  happy 
for  us  alL  The  thing  which  I  most  ardently 
wished  to  happen  you  have  beheld :  know  then, 
that  this  motion  of  the  Medes  is  the  conse- 
quence of  my  measures,  it  appearing  to  me  es- 
sential that  those  Greeks,  who  were  reluctant 
to  fight,  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  as 
you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  so  much 
good,  teJl  it  yourself.  If  I  shall  inform  the  as- 
sembly of  what  you  say,  I  shall  obtain  no  cre- 
dit ;  nor  will  they  suppose  that  the  Barbarians 

Perpetual  exile  ot  Athena  was  the  piiniahneDt  of  sa. 
crilege  and  hi^  treason ;  the  term  Uiey  used  was  not 
ftvyuf,  but  ^HX^'^'  —  T. 

1  Most  0j:eeUenL'}-'JEiian  gives  a  catalogue  of  Greeks 
who  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  merit 
and  extreme  poverty.  Aristides,  Phodon,  Epaminondas, 
Felopidas,  Lamachns,  Socrates,  and  Ephlaltes.  With 
respect  to  the  dispute  betwixt  Themistodes  and  Aris. 
tides,  the  same  autliority  informs  us,  that  they  were 
educated  together  under  the  same  preceptor,  and  that 
when  children  they  were  notorious  for  their  dislike  of 
and  quarrels  with  each  other.  Plutarch  says,  that  one 
among  other  reasons  for  tlie  inveterate  hatred  which 
prevailed  betwixt  them,  was  their  having  an  attachment 
to  the  same  youth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  mutually  laying  aside  their 
animosities  when  thdr  country  was  In  danger,  has  ob- 
tained them  everlasting  glory.— 7*. 
8  But  serve  our  oountr^."}— 

DbMiikiaiu  put  n  pacrllc  and  vain 

Now  to  fcfgol,  and  nobly  aUlT*  who  bwt 

Shall  MTTO  his  country,  Artstidat  wamaj 

nil  andent  Sm  Thamiitoelci.     I  baar 

Tbou  glT'at  the  batt  of  oouneilf ,  which  the  Greeks 

lUJact  thiongh  mean  eolltiitiid*  to  fly, 

Wnknian!  ihrou|(hout  thoaa  narrow  teai  the  be 

la  autleaad,  now  ptcvanUnff  all  0Kmfe..~Jthemaid. 


are  posted  as  they  are.  Enter  tbcreftm  jm- 
self,  and  inform  them  how  things  are.  Ifi^ 
believe  you,  it  will  be  well  ;  bat  if  not,  u 
erent  will  be  the  same.  For  if .  as  you  i^,  w« 
are  surrounded,  there  exists  no  oppomsisjit) 
retreat.*' 

LXXXL  Aristides  entering  the  coecL 
repeated  what  he  had  before  said;  that  he  «m 
come  from  .£gina,  and  had  passed  vidi  pcsi 
difficulty  through  the  enemy's  forces ;  dtf  tk- 
Grecian  fleet  was  entirely  surrouDded,  woi  tte 
it  became  them  to  prepare  for  their  delsse. 
Aristides,  as  soon  as  be  had  spoken,  ledsvi 
Fresh  altercations  now  again  arose  sawa|  6s 
leaders,  the  greater  part  of  wbom  nfmei  is 
credit  what  they  had  heard. 

LXXXII.  Whilst  they  eontinoed  idfl  e: 
doubt,  a  trireme  of  Tenians  deserted  to  then ; 
they  were  commanded  by  ParKtios,  tbe  soaof 
Sosimenes ;  and  their  intelligence  put  the  mtt- 
ter  beyond  all  dispute.  In  giaticiide  ibr  dis 
service,  the  names  of  the  Tenians  wi 
upon  the  tripod  consecrated  at  IMplii,s 
those  who  repelled  the 'Barbarians.  Thia  <q> 
sel,  which  joined  them  at  Salamis  '  added  » 
one  of  Lemnos,  which  before  came  orcr  » 
them  at  Artemisium,  made  the  exact  onafcer 
of  the  Grecian  ships  three  hundred  and  ek^tr. 
There  were  only  three  hundred  and  te^i^y- 
eight  before. 

LXXXIII.  The  Greeks  having  aQ  tkf~- 
doubts  removed  by  the  Tenians.  prepared  serv 
ously  for  battle.  At  the  dawn  of  monaai  afi 
was  in  readiness.  Themistodes  said  e*vr 
thing  which  might  avail  to  animate  has  tna^ 
The  principal  purport  of  his  speech  was  i  oce- 
parison  betwixt  great  and  pusillanimoiB  wcdoc* 
explaining  how  much  the  activity  and  gain  id 
man  could  effect,  and  exhordng  them  to  fatn 
glory  in  view.  As  soon  as  be  had  finsfaei 
orders  were  given  to  embark.  At  this  joae^ 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  tbe  JEaci^ 
returned  from  .£gina,  and  soon  afterwards  C 
the  Grecian  fleet  were  under  sail. 


3  Saiamis.y^AVdcB.  wu  iiiirotUMlcd  by  bs1«b*&.  k.: 
except  this  of  SaUunis,  they  were  in  general  ban  a  is^ 
uninhabited.  Solunis  is  praised  in  higli  tcxK*  ^  E*^ 
pides,  IIS  abounding  in  honey  and  oUiNsa.  £aripide«  xxj 
Solon  were  both  born  here.  The  tropldes  of  the  ij^-' 
of  Salamis,  says  De  Faux,  cease  to  interest  os ;  bol  ^ 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legislatkn  of  S^ba^  ac 
never  be  forgottea 

To  take  a  circuit  of  the  district  of  Attica,  it  »  ad- 
vised to  embarlc  at  Salamis,  doable  the  praatoBivy  « 
Suniom,  and  landing  in  the  Oropian  territoriee,  |««e«at 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.— 7*. 
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LXXXIV.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move, 
the  Barbarians  nished  upon  them.  While  the 
Greeks  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  retire,  Aminias,  of  Pallene,  an 
Athenian,  darted  forvmrds,  and  attacked  the 
enemy ;  wheri  he  was  so  involved  with  his  op- 
ponent, as  to  be  unaUe  to  separate,  the  rest 
cane  to  his  assistance,  and  a  promiseaoos  en- 
gagement  ensoed.  Thus,  aeeording  to  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  began.  The  people  of 
.£gina  say,  that  the  engagement  ijas  began  by 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  JBaeidae. 
It  is  also  affinned,  that  a  female  figure  was 
visible  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  in  a  voice  suffi. 
ciently  loud  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  it  ex- 
claimed, *'  Insensate  men,  how  long  will  ye  re- 
naain  inactive  on  your  oars  ?*' 

LXXXV.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to 
the  Phenidans,  who  occupied  the  diWsion  to- 
wards Eleusisi*  and  the  west ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians combated  the  lonians,  who  were  in  the 
division  towards  the  Pineus*  and  the  east  A 
small  number  of  these,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocies,  made  no  remarkable  exertions : 
but  with  the  majority  it  was  otherwise.  I  am 
able  to  mention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs, 
who  overpowered  and  took  Grecian  vessels; 
but  I  shall  only  specify  Theoroestor,  son  of 
Androdamas,  and  Phylaeus,  son  of  Histiseus, 
both  of  them  Samians.  I  mention  these,  be.< 
cause  on  account  of  the  service  which  he  on 
this  occasion  performed,  Theomestor  was  made 
prince  of  Samos  by  the  Penians.  Phylaeus 
also  had  his  name  written,  as  deserving  of  the 
royal  favour,  and  was  presented  with  a  brge 
tract  of  land.  They  who  merit  the  favour  of 
the  king  are  in  the  Persian  tongue  called  Oro- 
sangse. 

LiXXX  VL  A  very  great  part  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  was  torn  in  pieces  at  Salamis, 
principally  by  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
^gina.  The  event  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. The  Greeks  fought  in  order,  and  pre- 
served their  ranks;   the  Barbarians,  without 


4  BUutk.ySo  oiled  from  Etouis  MB  of  Mflreorf  .— 
See  PaoMnlsi  in  Atttd^  sad  Mmmini  Atttcn  Lectio. 
nee.  L  iU.  e.  sa  The  EleuriniMM  rabmitted  rolontHilT 
to  tha  dondnioa  of  Athene,  on  oonditioa  of  haTin^r  the 
pririlege  ezdaexrelf  of  celebrating  the  myiteriee  of  Co. 
rem  and  Froeerplne,  whieh  proved  to  them  an  inezhana. 
tiblo  aouroe  of  rlchee.— T. 

6  PirmiAB— Thia,  as  I  hare  before  remarked,  was  the 
most  odobnted  port  of  the  Athenians.  A  tract  of  J. 
MenninB,  called  Plnnaa,  contains  erary  thing  relating 
to  It  and  its  antiqaities^—r. 


either  regularity  or  judgment  They  nevertiw- 
less  behaved  better  this  day  than  at  Euboaa, 
and  they  made  the  greater  exertions  from  their 
terror  of  the  king,  in  whose  sight"  they  imagined 
they  fought. 

LXXXVII.  To  speak  decisively  and  min- 
utely  of  the  several  efforts,  either  of  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  is  more  than  I  can  presume  to  do. 
The  conduct  however  of  Artemisia  increased 
her  fiivour  with  the  king.  When  the  greatest 
disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal  fleet,  the  vessel 
of  Artemisia  was  pursued  by  an  Athenian,  and 
reduced  to  the  extremest  danger.  In  this  per- 
plexity, having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
Men,  and  being  herself  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the 
following  artifice  succeeded.*  As  she  retreated 
from  the  Athenian,  she  commenced  an  attack 
upon  a  ship  of  her  own  partf ;  it  was  a  Caljm- 
dian,  and  had  on  board  Damasithymus,  the 
Calyndian  prince.  Whilst  they  were  ia  the 
Hellespont,  she  was  involved  in  some  dispute 
with  this  man,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
her  conduct  in  the  present  instance  was  the 
effect  of  design,  or  accidentally  happened  from 
the  Calyndian's  coming' first  in  her  way.  This 
vessel  Artemisia  attacked  and  sunk,  by  which 
she  obtained  a  double  advantage.  The  Athe- 
nian commander,  seeing  the  vessel  he  pursued 
attack  a  Barbarian,  supposed  that  it  was  either 
a  Grecian  ship,  or  one  that  had  deserted  the 
Barbarians,  and  was  now  assisting  the  Greeks ; 
he  was  thus  induced  to  direct  his  attack  else- 
where. 

LXXXVIIL  Artemisia  by  this  action  not 
only  avoided  the  impending  danger,  but  also 
made  herself  more  acceptable  to  the  king  at 
the  time  she  was  doing  him  an  actual  Injury. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  king,  as  he  viewed  the 
engagement,  observed  her  vessel  bearing  down 
upon  the  other.  At  this  period  some  attend- 
ant remained  to  him,  **  observe.  Sir,  the  prow- 
ess of  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  bot- 


6  7»i0*M»«JgU3— It  is  no  donbt  difficult  to  describe 
and  nnderatand  aocoonts  of  battles  :  bot  whoever  places 
hinuelf  on  the  spot  where  the  Pttsian  monarch  ia  said 
to  have  viewed  the  batda  of  Salami^  and  at  the  same 
time  reads  the  aeooont  wMch  Herodotus,  or  that  which 
fschylus,  an  eye-witness,  gives  in  his  Ptofan  of  that  ac- 
tion, and  oonsiden  the  shoataieos  of  the  water,  and  the 
onall  space  into  which  so  many  ships  were  crowded, 
most  think  contemptibly  of  the  marine  engagements  in 
ttiose  day&— IFood  on  Homer, 

7  Arti/lee  MfeoMrfML>-Polywnns  infbrmi  us,  that  Ar« 
temisia  (Irst  ordered  her  FwalMa  vuign  to  be  talceu 
down,  a  drctwistanoe  omitted  by  Herodetns,  but  whieh 
adds  much  to  the  probability  of  the  story.— Z^reAer. 
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torn  a  vessel  of  the  enemy.*'  The  long  was  ear- 
nest in  his  inquiry,  whether  the  ship  which 
attracted  his  attention  was  really  that  of  Arte- 
misia. Those  about  him,  knowing  exactly  the 
figure  which  distinguished  her  ship,  assured 
him  that  it  was:  at  the  same  time  they  had  no 
doubt  but  the  vessel  she  had  attacked  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  It  happened  among  the  other 
fortunate  occurrences  which  Artemisia  met 
withy  that  not  a  single  person  of  the  Calyndian 
vessel  survived  to  accuse  her.  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  what  they  told  him :  "  The 
men  have  behaved  like  women,  the  women 
like  men."' 

LXXXIX.  In  this  battle,  many  personages 
of  distinction  fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the 
Medes,  and  their  confederates :  among  others, 
Ariabignes '  was  slain :  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  son  of  Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes. 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  but  small.  As 
they  were  expert  in  swimming,'  they,  whose 
ships  were  destroyedi  and  who  did  not  perish 
by  the  sword,  made  their  escape  to  Sidamis. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Barbarians,  from  their 
ignorance  of  this  art,  were  drowned.  When 
the  foremost  ships  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  a  general  destruction  of  the 
rest  ensued.     They  who  were  behind,  anxious 


1  7%tf  iTOiiitfn  ttft^f  fMfi.  3— Xerxes  Mnt  a  complete  salt 
of  Grecian  armour  to  ArtemblaaR  arewsrd  of  her  brar- 
ery  i  to  the  commander  of  his  own  fleet,  a  distaff  and 
spindle.— Po(y«i»uA  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  pro. 
table,  and  the  answer  of  Xerxes  perhaps  gave  rise  to  it 
The  commander  of  tiu»  fleet  was  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
who  died  after  fighting  gallantly.— XarcA«r. 

Cicero  in  his  Treatise  de  Off  i.  J8,  quotes  these  lines : 

Vm  etanlm,  JavoiM,  anlmnm  gnltlc  muUebNin, 
111*  Tinigo  YlrL 

Upon  which  Jortin  remarlcs : 

*<  We  know  not  from  what  poet  these  Unes  are  talcen ; 
they  are,  however,  placed  among  the  fragments  of  En^ 
nius,  p.  150,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  come  from  his 
pen  than  any  other/* 

This  virago  was  perhaps  Artemisia;  be  that  as  it  wiU, 
the  Latin  poet  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  expression 
from  Herodotus.  ' 

.   2  Ariabignet.y-Caaed  Artabazanes,  book  vii.  c  2.  * 

S  5trjmmj}^.]— The  art  of  swimming  constituted  a 
material  part  of  youthful  education  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  if  they  intended  to  speak  in  very  con. 
temptuous  terms  of  any  man,  they  said  he  had  neither 
learned  to  read  nor  to  swim. 

Savary  informs  us,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  remarkably  expert,  and  he  says  grace, 
ful,  in  swimming.  •  Man  is  the  only  perfect  animal  which 
learns  to  swim,  all  others  swim  naturally ;  in  general 
we  find  that  islanders,  and  all  thoee  people  whose  ooun. 
try  is  intersected  by  canals,  or  abounds  in  riven,  are 
ddlful  in  this  manly  exercise,  whilst  those  living  more 
inland  are  igaoraut  of  it— 7. 


to  advance  to  the  front,  and  to  g;iv«  the  Usg 
who  viewed  them,  some  testunosiy  of  iba 
seal  and  courage,  ran  foul  of  those  imii 
which  were  retreating* 

XC.  During  the  eonfiudoB,  many  Pk. 
nidans  who  had  lost  their  ahips,  went  to  tk 
king,  and  informed  him.  that  their  disgneein* 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  loaians.  Tbe 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  loaoao  lad- 
ers  were  not  punished  with  death,  bst  d^ 
Phenicians  were.  While  they  were  yet  speik. 
ing,  a  Samothracian  yessel  attacked  oae  d 
Attica,  and  sunk  it;  immediately  aftennrd>, 
a  ship  of  JBgina  fell  upon  the  Samoduads. 
and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  fate  ;  but  the  i 
thradans,  who  were  skilful  in  the  i 
of  the  spear,  attacked  as  they  were  going  don 
their  adversaries  with  so  much  saocessi,  tb: 
they  boarded  and  took  the  veaseL  This  o- 
ploit  was  yeff  fortimate  for  the  Iodisb. 
Xerxes  obeerviqg  this  spedmoi  of  the  Icshb 
valour,  turned  H-ith  anger  to  the  Phenkaest 
and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed  and  a- 
asperated,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheadei 
as  being  pusLUanimous  themselves*  they  U 
presumed  to  accuse  men  better  than  (fas- 
selves.  The  king,  placed  on  mouiu  .£galecB»* 
which  is  opposite  to  Salamis,  was  paiticBb:^ 
observant  of  the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  asv 
person  eminently  distinguish  himaeU^  he  wk 
minute  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his  finir 


4  Mount  ^aleo$.y^ThB  aaeieDte  difier  (saannBrf 
the  place  from  which  Xerxes  beheU  tiw  b«ttfe  ef  Su> 
mis.  Phanodemus  pretends  that  it  xnm  team  liK  nnpv 
of  Hercules,  in  a  place  where  Attica  ia  wgisiBil  itn 
Salamis  by  arery  smallstrait  Aeeatodoraa  sajsitvw 
from  the  hills  called  Cerato,  (The  Hoinas}  or  tbe  iisifm 
of  the  territory  of  Megsra.  ThediffiercBoeisariyBi^ 
pearanoe.  They  fooght,  says  Fansanlai^  aft  SU^h. 
which  stretdies  itielf  as  &r  as  Mf^aras  tkm  mmt 
JEgaleos  was  on  the  confines  of  Attica  i 
Larger. 

JEsdiylos  in  tlie  Persv  contents  1 
that  Xerxes  was  a  spectator  of  the  c 
saying  from  what  place : 

E^«y  >«f  vx*  rmrtc  mmnyn  ««-{«««» 

He  had  a  seat  from  which  he  oonld  e^^y  dbcvn  dl  te 
forces,  a  lolty  moond,  near  tt«  sm  ;  ttam  wM:h  jtitert 
seem  to  have  been  some  artittdal  «—*■>»—  TW  S^* 
liast  to  the  passage  of  JEschyins  reCBTs  the  rmiilii  te  tfa 
place  before  ns  in  Herodotus.  PHny  caOa  it  Bstfs 
iEgialos—r. 


High  m  AfidMS  aBKloiu  Mte  to  view 
A  •OHM  which  nKtnn  nant  yet  itl^ilajTi^ 
Nor  raacy  fblffnid.    Th«di«tKi 
Mankind  tptcUMn,  vpui  to  lh«t  ■««■»• 
TbcniiMocIn,  giwt  setor. 
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and  city ;  all  which,  at  his  direction,  his  scribes 
recorded.  This  execution  of  the  Phenidans 
was  not  a  little  forwarded  by  Arianunnes,  a 
Persian,  and  favourite  of  the  king,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present 

XCI.  In  this  disaster  were  the  Phenidans 
involved;  the  Barbarians  retreating,  were 
anxious  to  gain  Phalerum ;  the  ^ginetn  how* 
ever  guarding  this  neck  of  sea,  performed  what 
well  deserves  mention.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  tumult  of  the  fight,  overpowered  thooe  who 
resisted,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  fled. 
These  kst  the  iBginetae  attacked,  so  that 
many  which  escaped  from  the  Athenians  were 
intercepted  by  the  ^ginetae. 

XCII.  As  Themistocles  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  he  came  up  with 
a  vessel  of  ^gina,  commanded  by  Polycritus, 
son  of  Crios,  which  was  then  attacking  a  ves- 
sel  of  Sidon.  It  happened  to  be  the  very  ship 
which  off  Sdathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son  of 
Ischenus,  in  a  vessel  of  ^gina  sent  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man,  almost 
expiring  from  his  wounds,  the  Persians  with 
great  tenderness  had  preserved  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  valour ;  and  when  the  Sidon- 
ian  vessel  with  the  Persians  on  board  was 
taken,  Pytheas  was  restored  in  safety  to  his 
country.  Polycritus  observing  the  Athenian 
vessel,  which  by  its  colours  he  knew  to  belong 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  called  out  in  a  re- 
proachful manner*  to  Themistocles,  and  bade 
faim  observe  bow  the  ^ginetas  showed  thdr  at- 
tachment to  the  Medes,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  rushed  on  the  Sidonian. 

XCIIL  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  re- 
mained, fled  to  Phalerum,  and  joined  the  forces. 
On  this  day,  they  who  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  were  the  people  of  ^gina,  next  to 
them  the  Athenians.  Of  the  iBginetse,  Poly- 
cntua  was  most  eminent ;  of  the  Athenians, 
£umenes  of  Anagyris,  and  Aminias  of  Pal- 
lene.'  This  last  was  the  person  who  pursued 
Artemisia,  and  who  would  not  have  desisted 
till  he  had  taken  the  enemy,  or  been  taken 
himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to  have 
been  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased. 
The  Athenian  commanders  had  received  parti- 


5  In  a  rqnvathful  monfitfr.}— The  Athenians  had  ae- 
ciued  the  JEgtoetie,  and  particularly  Crloe  the  &ther  of 
this  man,  of  designing  to  betray  their  country  to  the 
Medes.— See  book  vL  chap.  4a  To  tliisui^nst  accusation 
Polycritus  alluded  in  this  sarcasm.— r. 

3  Amimiat  of  PtUUtu.y^He  was  brother  to  the  great 
po«t.^4Chyhia, 


cular  orders  with  respect  to  her,  and  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  drachmiB  was  ofiered  to  who- 
ever should  take  her  alive ;  it  being  thought  a 
roost  disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman 
should  fight  against  Athens.  She  however 
escaped  as  we  have  before  described,  as  also 
did  many  others,  to  Phalerum. 

XCIV.  The  Athenians  affirm*  of  Adiman- 
tus,  the  leader  of  the  Corinthians,  that  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fight  he  was  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  The  Corinthians  foU 
lowed  his  example.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Sciras,*  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Salamis,  they  met  a  little  bark,  which  seemed 
as  if  sent  by  the  gods :  who  actually  sent  it 
could  never  be  discovered ;  it  approached  how- 
ever the  Corinthians,  who  were  in  total  igno- 
rance how  things  went,  and  when  at  a  certain 
distance  some  one  on  board  exclaimed,  <<  Adi- 
mantus,  by  thus  flying  with  the  ships  under 
your  command,  you  must  be  considered  as  the 
betrayer  of  Greece :  the  Greeks  however  are  vic- 
torious over  their  enemies  to  the  utmost  of  their 
hopes.**  Adimantus  not  giving  credit  to  these 
assertions,  it  was  repeated  from  on  board  the 
little  bark,  that  they  would  agree  to  suffer  death 
if  the  Greeks  were  not  victorious.  Adimantus 
therefore  with  his  detachment  made  haste  to 
rejoin  the  Greeks,  but  they  did  not  come  up 
till  the  battle  was  determined.  This  is  what 
the  Athenians  affirm.  The  Corinthians  deny 
the  fact,  dedaring  that  no  nation  was  more  dis- 
tinguished on  this  occasion  than  themselves; 
and  this  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general  confirm. 

7  The  Atheniam  a^rm.>-Dion  OuTsostom  relates, 
that  our  historian  not  having  reoeiTed  the  compensation 
wMch  he  expected  ftx>m  the  Corintliians,  to  whom  lie 
had  redted  what  he  had  written  in  their  pfvlse,  wm  in. 
dooed  to  miarepreaent  their  oondnct, with  that  of  Adinan. 
tus,  on  the  day  of  Salamis.  Plutarch  pretends  that  Hero- 
dotua  firom  malignity  related  the  battie  of  Salamis  in  a 
manner  disadvantageous  to  the  Corinthiaoa.  If  what 
was  asserted  by  Dion  CliryBoetom  were  true,  Flntardi 
would  not  have  omitted  it  I  cannot  prevail  on  myacU 
to  believe  that  our  historian  was  influenced  by  either 
motive.  I  rather  think  he  desired  to  gratify  the  Athen. 
tans,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Corinthians.  Flo. 
tarch  with  some  reason  opposes  to  Herodotus  the  silence 
of  Thucydides,  the  oflbrings  made  at  Delphi,  the  vow  of 
the  women  of  Corinth,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Sfmonides, 
and  some  other  poets,  of  which  the  historian  could  not 
be  ignorant  I  may  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  felt  the 
motives  imputed  to  him,  by  Plutarch  and  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom,  he  would  not  have  opposed  to  the  recital  of  the 
Athenians  the  evidence  of  Universal  Oreeoe.— I^ireAtfr. 

8  Minerva  5e»ra«.>-8a]ami8  was  anciently  called  Set- 
ras,  from  stmie  hero.  Minerva  was  hoiooured  by  this 
name  in  tlua  island,  whence  came  the  sacrtlloe  called  at 
Athens  Episciroeis,  and  the  month  SdrophorkML^Xor. 
eher. 
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XCV.  ArUtides  the  Athenian,  son  of  LysU 
maehiis,  of  whose  integrity  I  have  before  made 
honourable  mention,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  of  Sabunis  rendered  his  country  this  ser- 
vice;  taking  with  him  a  number  of  armed 
Athenians,  whom  he  found  stationed  along 
the  shore  of  Salamis,  he  landed  on  the  island 
of  Psittalia,  and  put  every  person  whom  he 
found  there  to  death. 

XCVL  After  the  engagement,  the  Greeks 
collected  all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis,  * 
and  prepared  for  another  battle,  presuming 
that  the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  all 
the  vessels  he  had  left  At  the  same  time  a 
wind  from  the  west  had  driven  on  that  part  c^ 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  Colias, 
many  wrecks  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  different  oracles  pronounced  concerning 
this  battle  by  Bacis  and  Mussens,  were  minute- 
ly accomplished,  as  was  also  the  prediction  of 
the  Athenian  Lysistratus,  made  many  yean 
before,  concerning  these  wrecks.  It  had  long 
eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  to 
this  effect : 

The  CoUaa  dames  with  imn  shaU  rout  their  food  ' 
The  above  happened  after  the  king's  depar- 
ture. 

XCVIL  When  Xerxes  knew  how  severely 
he  had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians 
might  induce  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves 
they  might  be  disposed  to  sail  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  break  down  the  bridge,  determined  to 
seek  his  safety  by  flight.  Desirous  however  of 
not  being  suspected  in  his  design,  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  his  own  troops,  he  made  an  effort  to 
connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining  for 
this  purpose  the  Phenician  transports  together, 
to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall,  he  then 
made  seeming  preparations  for  another  naval 
engagement.     His  taking  these  measures  caus- 


1  SdUanii.']  Among  other  r^oldDgB  which  celebrated 
tiie  victory  of  Salamis,  I  find  in  Atheuens  the  foUowiog 
anecdote  of  Sophocles.  Sophodes,  who  had  a  very  fine 
person,  was  also  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  which,  when  very  yoong,  he  had  been  taught 
by  Lampms.  After  the  victory  of  Salamis,  he  danoei^ 
with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  round  a  military  trophy  erected 
by  the  conquerors.  Some  say  that  he  was  entirely 
naked,  and  anointed  with  oil ;  others,  tliat  he  was  in  liis 
clothes.  When  he  exhibited  liis  tragedy  of  Thyamris, 
he  played  on  the  Citliarls ;  and  when  his  Nausicaa  was 
performed,  he  discovered  great  activity  in  leaping  with 
the  ball— ••^«*«i'. — T. 

8  BoaU  their  >odL]— This  passage  has  greatly  per. 
plexed  the  commentators :  in  the  Greek  it  ur  i^ir/Min 
^iintrt,  tliall  rage  at  the  onrs.  Kuhnius  read.*  ^^i/faciri, 
which  both  WesscHng  and  Valcnaer  approve— 7. 


ed  it  to  be  generally  believed  tliat  he  iaCsBdid 
to  continue  where  he  was  sod  proseeote  hab- 
lities.  His  real  purpose  did  not  escape  V^ 
donitts,  who  was  well  aeqmdiited  with  las 
mind.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  cnoployBd,  fe 
sent  a  messenger  to  Penift  with  intelU^Boe  rf 
his  defeat* 

XCVIII.  The  Persian  meflsengeis  tmri 
with  a  velocity  which  nothing  komsa  *  as 
equal.  It  is  thus  accomplished :  as  many  dm 
as  are  required  to  go  from  one  place  to  aaadw, 
so  many  men  and  horses  are  regnlaiiy  sxtaamek 
along  the  road,  allowing  a  man  and  a  bone  lor 
each  day ;  neither  snow,  nor  lain,  nor  heat^  sor 
darkness,  are  permitted  to  obstrset  their  ipeei 


3  DefsatZ—**  I  bave  been  told  by  a  Mede,*<  oaii 
Oirysoetom,  "  that  the  Fenians  do  not  a^ne  to  i 
reported  by  the  Oreeka.  They  pt 
omqnered  tlie  Lacednmonians  at  ThenBopyhr,  andih— 
their  king;  that  he  made  himaeif  oiaeter  of  iijlaa,  to. 
tally  destroying  it,  and  redoeiqg  aO  thdoe  Attori^to 
slarary  whodidnoteacapebylliglit;  a^thati^iihc 
returned  to  Asia,  after  having  impooed  a  tribote  sa  da 
Greeks.  It  is  evident  that  this  narrative  is  frfee;  taliia 
not  impossible,  indeed  it  Is  very  pevliablc,  tb^a<ks 
said  this  to  the  Asiatie  natiooB,'*  ftc^Z^raWr.: 

4  Nothing  human.'}— ^nirm  m»— .Valcnaer  don  aa 
vgiproye  this  reading.  Sorely,  aays  he.  the  d»au 
pigeons,  whfeh  we  know  were  med  for  the  psvpovsf 
conveyfaig  intelligenoe  rery  anciently,  tianBed  wak 
Cuter.  He  therefore  propoees  to  read  ma^f^m  m  ^ 
flgMTqiW,  human.  Larcher  repliea  to  thia,  by  Bvi^ 
« that  it  is  not  probable  that  pigeons  wvtv  s^ed  ia  ^ 
great  roads  where  public  poets  were  riitablhb  A,  hS 
rather  in  routs  dilBcult  of  access  fbr  hcavea.**  Tte  ^ 
seryation  has  no  great  weight;  It  in  mofr  to  the  pim  jii 
that  he  refers  the  reader  to  an  expression  «tf  rffrcdmin. 
in  the  first  book,  where  he  calls  the  hone,  •»€»  » 
9nirm  n  r«;(r<rrM.  i  nerertheless  prefer  tke  umjeiiJn 
of  Valcnaer. 

The  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman  pMa  csa. 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  attettHvh 
consider  the  sul^ect ;  they  are  thus  exceHently  dssczftii 
by  Gibbon. 

"  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  inlLi%iafv. 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  oelerity,  iadaeed  te 
emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensiTe  *mi- 
nions,  the  regular  institution  of  posts.  Hboaes  ««fc 
every  where  erected  at  the  dblanoe  only  of  tvear  ox 
miles ;  each  of  them  was  ooastaotly  provided  srhhiaor 
horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  waa  emw  » 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  ] 
Mr  Gibbon  adds  in  a  note  the  foBowhy  s 

"  In  the  time  of  Theodoaiaa,  Casarins.  a  i 
of  high  rank,  went  post  irom  Antioch  to  < 
He  began  his  journey  at  night,  was  hi  rappadoris  1® 
miles  from  Antioch)  the  enaoing  evening,  and  maivH  a 
Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.  Thewhrir 
distance  was  725  Roman,  or  665  Ehgllsh  mBrt*  See 
also  Libanius.  Orat.  28,  and  the  JUnermia,  p.  SC9^ 
581. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Cyrus,  as  deerribed  by  Xea*. 
phon,  did  not  essentially  vary  from  this  of  the  1 
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The  fixBt  messengiir  delivers  hu  business  to  the 
econd,  the  second  to  the  third,  as  the  torch  is 
landed  about  among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of 
i^iilcan.  This  mode  of  conveying  intelligence 
he  Persians  call  Angarelon. 

XCIX.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  messen. 
er  at  Snsa,  informing  them  that  Xerxes  was 
naster  of  Athens,  such  universal  transport  pre- 
ailed,  that  the  Persians  strewed  their  public 
oads  with  myrtle,  burned  perfumes,  and  all 
rere  engaged  in  religious  or  private  festivals ; 
ut  the  intelligence  of  the  second  messenger  ex- 
ited  universal  sorrow;  they  tore  their  dothes,' 
.-ept  and  mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  the  blame 
3  Mardonius.  They  were  not  so  solicitous 
bout  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  as  anxious  for  the 
erson  of  their  king ;  nor  were  their  disquie- 
iides  calmed  but  by  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  him- 
elf. 

C.  Mardonius  observed  that  his  defeat  at 
3a  greatly  afflicted  Xerxes,  and  he  suspected 
iRt  he  meditated  to  fly  from  Athens :  he  began 
lerefore  to  be  alarmed  on  his  o^i-n  account, 
linking  that  as  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
le  king*s  commencing  hostUities  witb  Greece, 
e  might  be  made  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
le  thought  it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt 
fpain  the  subjection  of  Greece,  or  in  some 
reat  effort  meet  an  honourable  death.  His 
lea  of  conquering  Greece  prevailed,  and  after 
>me  deliberation,  he  thus  addressed  the  king : 
I  would  not,  Sir/*  said  he,  « have  you  much 
Hict  yourself  concerning  what  has  happened, 
DF  suppose  that  your  reputation  has  sustained 
om  it  any  considerable  wound.  The  ultimate 
iccess  of  our  attempts  does  not  depend '  on 
lips,  but  on  our  troops  and  horses.  They, 
ho  from  their  late  advantages,  suppose  all  con- 
st at  an  end,  wiU  not  presume  to  leave  their 
,'ssels  to  oppose  jrou,  nor  will  the  Greeks  on 
le  continent  dare  to  meet  you  in  the  field, 
'hey  who  did  so,  suffered.     With  your  per. 


5  Tvre  their  eibtftfiL]— This  was  a  custom  of  the 
-ientala,  of  which  vwrioua  examples.oocor  to  Mrlpture. 
See  ateo  th«  PeniD  of  Achylns,  6S»  9te.-'Laircker. 
%  Doe*  no4  depemLy-The  foUowfaig  panphrsM  on 
is  6p«e<rh  of  Mardonhu  by  Mr  Oknrer,  is  one  of  the 
tt  pwiaagcs  to  his  poem : 

Be  fio«  dtMoangMl.  toiOTriipi  «rilM  warid{ 

N««  Mil,  not  nib  nd  Umtar  en  dadda 

ThjcnunniHiobUfiic.    Instaifilastfill^ 

Bjr  winds  and  bdlovt  gorcni'd,  maj  contand 

TheMmaruaflU:;  en  tha  aalid  plate 

The  miMiwM  atatd  and  aaldlari  thaf  alaaa 

Thy  gloiT  nniat  aMabltdi,  wliavt  ne  awatt 

Of  Ackla  Seeds,  net  breath  of  caaul  falaa 

Aiaitt  Uic  ski !ful  ceward,  and  contzol 

By  natora**  wanton  Iml  ratlsUaM  n^t 

'I'bc  brave  man't  arm,  dec. 


mission,  therefore,  our  future  exertions  shall  be 
made  in  the  Peloponnese ;  or  if  you  please  for 
a  while  to  suspend  your  activity,  it  may  securely 
be  done :  be  not  however  disheartened,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  Greeks  should  be  finally 
able  to  elude  the  vengeance  due  to  them,  or  to 
avoid  being  made  your  sUves.  What  I  have 
recommended,  you  will  find  to  merit  your  at. 
tention ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  return 
with  your  army,  I  have  other  advice  to  offer. 
Suffer  not,  O  king,  the  Persians  to  become  the 
ridicule  of  the  Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to 
have  been  the  instruments  of  your  losses  ;  you 
have  never  seen  us  cowardly  or  base.  If  the 
Phenidans,  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  or  Cilicians 
have  behaved  themselves  ill,  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  us  :  if  the  Persians  therefore  have 
not  merited  your  censure,  vouchsafe  to  listen 
to  my  counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper  to 
continue  with  us  yourself,return  to  jrour  country, 
and  take  with  you  the  majority  of  your  forces. 
Leave  me  here  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  reduce  Greece 
to  your  obedience.*^ 

CL  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  found  his  vexa- 
tion suspended,  and  his  tranquillity  restored. 
He  told  Mardonius,  that  after  taking  advice  on 
the  subject  he  would  give  him  an  answer. 
Having  consulted  with  some  Peraians  whom 
he  assembled,  he  determined  to  send  for  Ar- 
temisia,  whose  superior  wisdom  he  had  before 
bad  reason  to  approve.  On  her  arrival,  Xer- 
xes  ordered  his  counsellonand  guards  to  retire, 
whilst  he  thus  addressed  her :  "  Mardonius 
advises  me  to  continue  here,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Peloponnese,  urging  that  my 
Persians  and  knd  forces  have  not  been  at  all 
accessory  to  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  of 
which  they  desire  to  give  me  future  testimony. 
If  I  should  disapprove  of  this,  he  himself  en. 
gages,  with  three  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
stay  and  reduce  Greece  to  my  power,  recom- 
mending me  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  my  native  country.  Do  you  therefore,  who 
with  so  much  wisdom  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me  from  risking  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell  me 
which  of  these  measures  you  would  have  me 
pursue." 

CII.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  <<  In  a  situation  like  the  pre- 
sent, O  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  mea- 
sures will  be  best ;  but  as  fiEU-  as  I  am  able  to 
discern,  I  would  recommend  your  return.  Let 
Mardonius  remain  here  with  the  number  of 
forces  he  requires,  as  it  is  his  own  voluntary 
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proposal  with  these  to  effect  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  your  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the 
country,  and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  glory 
will  be  yours,*  for  your  troops  must  be  his  in- 
struments; if  be  should  be  disappointed  and 
vanquished,  while  you  are  safe,  and  your  family 
and  fortunes  secure,  no  great  calamity  can  en- 
sue. The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you  shall  survive, 
and  your  fiamily  remain,  must  be  involved  in 
many  contests*  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  in  his 
attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no 
great  advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes 
or  death  of  one  of  your  slaves.  You  have 
burned  Athens,  which  was  the  proposed  object 
of  your  expedition,  and  may  therefore  return 
without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  advice  so 
consonant  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  heart :  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  his  terror  was  so 
great,  that  no  persuasions  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  stay.  Artembia  was  dismissed  most 
graciously  from  his  presence,  and  directed  to 
retire  with  the  royal  children  to  Ephesus,  for 
some  of  the  king's  natural  sons  had  accompa- 
nied him. 

■  CIV.  Henhotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  ot 
the  king,  and  a  Pedasian  by  birth,  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  Pedasians  '  inhabit 
the  district  beyond  Halicamassus.  It  is  affirm* 
ed  of  this  people,  that  as  often  as  they  are  men- 
aced  by  any  calamity,  the  chin  of  the  priestess 
of  Minerva  produces  a  large  beard ;  an  incident 
which  has  happened  twice  among  them. 

C  V.  This  Hermotimus  revenged  himself  on 

1  The  gli>ty  wfU  be  yourj.]— Tlitu  in  Bubsequent  Udim 
did  the  emperon  of  Rome  obtain  ovations,  trinropbs,  and 
an  aitifldal  reputation  from  tlie  BDcoessful  labours  «of 
their  more  bold  and  hardy  lieatenanta  "  Under  the 
commonwealth,*'  says  Bfr  Oibbon,  ««a  triumph  oould 
only  be  obtained  by  tiie  general  who  was  aothofised  to 
take  the  aosploes  in  tlie  name  of  the  people.  By  an  ex. 
act  consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy  and 
religion,  the  triumph  was  resenred  to  the  emperor ;  and 
ilia  most  sucoessfol  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  some 
marlts  of  distinction,  which,  under  the  name  of  triumph, 
al  honours,  were  invented  in  their  favour.*'  Speaking 
of  the  emperors'  Ueutenants,  in  another  place,  he  says, 
'<  they  received  and  held  their  commissions  at  the  wiU  of 
a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  influence  the  merit  of 
their  actions  was  legally  attributed."— 7. 

2  The  Pedasimu^  ^e.]— See  book  L  chap.  175^  Vale 
naer  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  is  spurious.  It  certainly  has  no  buai. 
ness  here,  and  if  essential  at  all,  would  have  more  pro. 
perly  appeared  in  book  vl.  chap.  SO.  The  strongest  ar. 
gument  against  Its  being  genuine  is,  that  Strabo  seems 
to  have  known  nothing  of  it ;  spea&ing  as  if  he  had  only 
seen  the  passage  in  the  flnt  book,  to  which  I  liave  refer, 
red  the  reader.— 7. 


account  of  the  injury  he  had  fonnaij  soBtufd, 
with  a  severity,  as  fiff  as  I  can  learn,  ^tkat 
example.  He  had  been  taken  captive,  and  soU 
as  a  sUve  to  a  man  of  Chios,'  named  Pamooks, 
who  maintained  himself  by  the  most  infioBos 
of  all  traffic :  whenever  he  noet  with  any  yontb 
whose  persons  were  .handsome,  he  castnted 
them,  and  carrying  them  to  Saidis  or  Ephesas, 
disposed  of  them  at  a  prodigious  pcioe.  Asaaa^ 
the  Barbarians,    eunuchs^    are    esteemed  of 


S  CAftOi.]— Chios,  and  Oie  Islands  in  ita  vidottf,  or 
tenons  for  their  pnrplei  It  was  to  Cbioa  tint  AJesBdo, 
when  he  was  revelling'  in  Persia,  sent  ftir  ■■.■*-.^t«  ^ 
clothe  himself  and  his  attendants  xnnh.  iNir]ri#  i«bi&  ft 
was  produced  from  the  purpura,  callad  in  Msii^iii 
chap.  iv.  verse  83,  ti»e  purple  of  the  aea. 

«<  Then  Judas  returned  to  spoil  the  tents,  where  ^ 
got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  aOk,  mtd  pmrfk  ^ 
(A«  MO,  and  great  Aehea"  - 

See  also  Eaekiel,  chap.  xzvIL  where  th«  prafM.  aa. 
merating  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  aaya,  Tcrse  7,  *Bw 
and  purple  from  the  iales  of  Eliahah  waa  th 
vered  thee."  By  the  isles  of  EUahnh,  I 
prophet  to  mean  Lesbos,  Tenedoa,  and  thes 
near  them.  There  were  several  specsea  of  the  pvpai, 
but  the  Pelaglum  and  the  Buodaa  were  most  valMd.- 
See  PliT^t  I.  ix.  c  S3.  From  these  two  aepvatrir,  « 
combined,  were  produced  the  three  ktnds  of  perpfeBsR 
esteemed  by  the  andents.  One  was  called  «g»y  ^  » 
strong  violet  colour  inclining  to  bl*clc  ;  a  aecoed  wm 
called  ^NW,  inclining  to  seaiiet;  a  third  mXm^tm.^at 
or  sky  blue.  Athenasus  says,  1.  ifi.  c  12.  tfatf  th»  tan 
and  largest  were  found  about  Loboa  andthe  |siiwf  is| 
of  Lectus. 

<*  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,**  asya  Mr  (ate. 
"  we  fsr  surpass  the  colours  of  antiqaitr.  Their  npL 
purple  had  a  strong  smell  and  a  dark  east,  wtep  ■ 
buQ's  blood.  In  Rome,  this  waa  restniaed  to  the  wm 
person  and  palaoe  of  the  emperor,  and  tlse  peeehv*  d 
treason  were  denounced  against  the  ■ruMtlMiw  sriuirn 
who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  thn»CL"-^i* 
Gibbon,  vol  iiL  71.  Statiua  hi  the  foUawi^  PHB0> 
seems  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  deep  m 
purple: 


The  best,  or  the  Fdagta,  were  so  called,b 

in  deeper  water8.-«ee  the  ScML  to  if  jMflMww  J 
Li.v.  461.    &  fimBu  rm  BrnXm^wv  lufmtn 
peculiarity  of  the  purpura,  the  vert  i 
for  to  meditate  pfv/bMNl/jf.—r. 

4  i?«mfcA«.>-.Eunadn  were  hrtn»dac«d  la  the  e 

of  prinoesand  the  ftmilies  of  great  men  at  a  very  w4r 
period,  and  of  course  became  an  importaat  artMe  ^ 
commerce.  Black  eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  pRfcr. 
red,  at  least  we  find  one  in  the  ooort  of  rcJi^irti  fts 
Jeremiah  zxxviiL  7. 

*<  Now  when  Ebed-Melech,  the  EtUopisB,  ^  itf  tie 
eunuchs  which  was  in  the  Idiig*s  boose,  heeid  tfent  tivy 
liad  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon,'*  &c 

Black  eunuchs  are  still  an  article  of  grent  hixaryiatie 
east,  and  seldom  found  but  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Gcari 
Signior,  and  those  of  the  SultaHas— See  Mcanoira  «f  Btow 
Tott,  who  represents  their  manners  as  always  knahaad 
brutaL-£ee  also  Hormer,  vol.  iiL  S8a 
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greater  value  than  other  slaves,  from  the  presump- 
tion  of  their  superior  fidelity.  Hermotimus  was 
one  of  the  great  many,  whom  Panionius  had 
thus  treated.  Hermotimus,  however,  could  not 
be  esteemed  as  altogether  unfortunate :  he  was 
sent  from  Sardis  to  the  king  as  one  among 
other  presents,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
the  favourite  of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other 
eunuchs. 

C  VI.   When  the  king  left  Sardis  to  proceed 
towards  Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on 
some  business  to  a  place  in  Mysia,  called  Atar- 
neuB,  inhabited  by  some  Chians :  he  there  met 
and  remembered  Panionius.    He  addressed  him 
with  much  seeming  kindness  ;  he  first  enumer- 
ated the  many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  with  all  his  fiunily,  he 
should  receive^he  most  convincing  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.    Panionius  listened  to  the  offer 
with  great  delight,  and  soon  went  to  Hermoti- 
mus, with  his  wife  and  children.     When  the 
eunuch  had  got  them  in  his  power,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed  Panionius :    <<  The  means  by  which 
you  obtain  a  livelihood  is  the  most  infamous 
that  can  be  conceived.     How  could  I,  or  any 
of  my  ancestors,  so  have  injured  you  or  your 
family  as  to  justify  your  reducing  me  from  man- 
hood to  my  present  contemptible  state  ?    Could 
you  imagine  that  your  crimes  would  escape  the 
observation  of  the  gods,  who  inspiring  me  with 
the  fallacy  I  practised,  have  thus  delivered  you 
into  my  hands  ?    Abandoned  as  you  are,  you 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ven- 
geance  which  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After 
these  reproaches,  he  produced  the  four  sons  of 
Panionius,  and  obliged  the  father  to  castrate 
them  himself;  when  this  was  done,  he  com- 
pelled the  sons  to  do  the  same  to  their  fiEither. 
Such  was  '  the  punishment  of  Panionius,  and 
the  revenge  of  Hermotimus. 

GVIL  Xerxes  having  sent  his  children  to 
Ephesus,  under  the  care  of  Artemisia,  commis- 
sioned Mardonius  to  select  firom  the  army  the 
number  that  he  wished,  and  desired  him  to 
make  bis  deeds  correspond  with  his  words. 
The  above  happened  during  the  day ;  but  on 


Ennacfaa  tre  fonnd  in  the  catalogne  of  eaatern  oommo- 
dities,  wUch,  dbout  the  tlmeof  Alexander  Serenu,  were 
made  rabject  to  the  peyment  of  dnties  s  and  Mr  Gibbon 
obserrei,  that  the  UM  and  ralne  of  these  effimlnate  slftTee^ 
gmdnally  roee  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.— 3*. 
5  8uehwaM.y- 

Qui  prUuM  pMclfl  ftBlUlia  mambra  nddlt 
ValoOT*  qna  feett  drtmlt  IpM  |wd. 

09».Amor.t.U.r.9. 


the  approach  of  night,  the  king  commanded  the 
leaders  of  his  fleet  to  retire  from  Phalerum,  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, to  protect  the  bridge  and  secure  his 
passage.  The  Barbarians  set  sail,  but  when 
they  approached  Zoster,  mistaking  the  little 
promontories  which  rise  above  that  coast  for 
ships,  they  fled  a  great  way.  Discovering  their 
error,  they  afterwards  formed,  and  proceeded 
in  a  regular  body. 

CVIIL  In  the  morning,  the  Greeks  per- 
ceiving.  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  on  their 
former  post,  supposed  their  fleet  to  be  still  at 
Phalerum,  and  prepared  for  a  second  engage- 
ment When  informed  of  their  retreat,  they 
commenced  a  pursuit  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. Proceeding  as  far  as  Androa  without 
being  able  to  discover  them,  they  went  on  shore 
on  the  island  to  hold  a  consultation.  Themis- 
todes  was  cf  opinion  that  they  should  sail 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  continuing 
their  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Hel? 
lespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge.  This  was 
opposed  by  Eurybiades,  who  thought  that  the 
measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge  would 
not  fidl  to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  cala- 
mity. It  was  not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if 
the  Persian  was  compelled  to  stay  in  Europe 
he  would  remain  inactive ;  if  he  did,  his  army 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from  famine, 
unable  either  to  return  to  Asia,  or  advance  his 
aCBiirs ;  but  if  he  should  be  earnest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  enterprise,  he  would  have  great 
probability  of  success,  as  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  that  most  of  the  cities  and  powers  of 
Europe  would  either  be  reduced  by  him,  or 
surrender  previously  to  his  arms ;  besides  this, 
he  would  have  a  constant  supply  of  com  from 
the  annual  produce  of  Greece :  as  therefore  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his  late 
naval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  it 
was  better  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country 
should  be  permitted.  Here  he  added,  it  will 
be  afterwards  advisable  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
In  this  opinion  the  other  leaders  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistodes  seeing  his  advice  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  Hellespont  ovemded  by 
the  majority,  addressed  himself  next  to  the 
Athenians.  They  were  more  particularly  ex- 
asperated  by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
determined  to  continue  the  pursuit  to  the  HeU 
lespont,  even  if  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
allies.  He  spoke  to  them  as  follows :  "  I  have 
myself  been  witness  of  similar  incidents,  and  I 
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ha^e  frequently  lieard  it  affirmed  by  otihen, 
that  men  reduced  to  the  extremest  ebb  of  for- 
tune hare  by  some  succeeding  efforts  retrieved 
their  affairs,  and  made  amends  for  their  former 
want  of  vigour.  We  Athenians  have  enjoyed 
this  favourable  vicissitude ;  but  although  we 
have  thus  happily  defended  ourselves  and  our 
country,  and  have  repulsed  such  a  host  of 
foes,  we  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy;  not  that  we  must  impute  our  success 
to  our  own  exertions :  we  must  thank  the  gods 
and  the  heroes  who  would  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual marked  by  his  impiety  and  crimes  to  be 
the  tyrant  of  Asia  and  of  Europe ;  a  man  who 
made  no  discrimination  betwixt  things  sacred 
and  profane ;  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines 
of  the  gods :  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the 
sea,  and  throw  chains  into  its  bosom.  To  us 
the  present  moment  is  auspicious,  let  us  there- 
fore attend  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  fiu 
milles ;  and  as  the  Barbarian  is  effectually  ex- 
pelled, let  us  severally  repair  our  dwellings, 
and  cultivate  our  lands.  In  the  spring  we 
will  sail  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont**  By 
this  conduct,  Themistocles  intended  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the  Persian,  that  in 
case  of  his  becoming  unpopular  with  his 
countrymen  he  might  be  secure  of  a  place  of 
refuge.     The  event  proved  his  sagacity.* 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themis- 
tocles, assented  to  his  proposal ;  they  had  be- 
fore thought  highly  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
present  instance  of  his  prudence  and  discretion 
induced  their  readier  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  The  Athenians  had  uo  sooner  agreed 
in  form  to  what  here  commended,  than  he  des- 
patched a  bark  with  confidential  servants  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  determination,  who 
were  not  to  be  prevailed  on  even  by  torture  to 
reveal  what  was  intrusted  to  them ;  among 
these  was  the  slave  Sicinnus."     On  their  arri- 


1  The  tfMftt>-tt  is  a  dngiUar  oirennutuica  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  seen  remarked  by  any 
writer,  that  one  of  the  motircB  which  made  Atoeaa 
urge  on  Darins  to  hostilitiee  with  Greece  waa,  that  she 
might  have  some  Ionian  female  alaTca,  who  were  cele- 
brated  for  their  graces  and  aooorapUshmants— See 
Horace : 

Motn  decOTi  faudct  lonleoi 
Macua  viigo,  m  SaffUor  aitabai 
Jam  Banc,  &c. 

And  the  escape  of  Themistocles  to  Asb  was  in  the 
habit  of  an  Ionian  fimale  slave,  concealed  in  a  Utter,  by 
which  means  he  with  diiBcalty  eluded  the  fury  of  his 
ineenaed  countrymen. 7. 

2  Sicin»u».>-!natarch  aays  It  was  one  of  the  king's 
U»  priaonera,  named  Arracea. 


val  at  Attica,  Sidnnus  left  his  conqiiigKii 
their  vessel,  and  hastened  to  tbe  kiqg,  wfa« 
he  thus  addressed :  «  TbemiatorVei,  ssa  of 
Neodea,  and  leader  of  the  Athenians,  dt  dl 
the  confederates  the  most  wise  and  the  bok 
valiant,  has  sent  me  to  inform  yon,  that  viBii^ 
to  render  you  kindnessy  he  has  pre»qited  tbe 
Greeks  from  pursuing  yoa  to  the  BpilHfffil, 
when  it  was  their  inclination  to  do  so»'  in  «<da 
that  they  might  break  down  your  bnd^ ;  y^a 
may  now,  therefiMPe,  retire  there  in  aecam;.' 
Saying  this,  Sicinnus  returned. 

CXL  The  Greeks  haviiig  thns  dech&edto 
pursue  the  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  brak- 
ing down  the  bridge  at  the  Helleiiwat,  hii 
dose  siege  to  Andros,  and  detemuned  taaS^ 
to  destroy  it  These  weie  the  first  of  the 
islanders  who  had  refused  the  solicitBdoes  o^ 
Themistodes  for  money.  Hie  had  urged  » 
them,  that  they  were  impelled  to  tmkt  thk 
q>plication  by  two  powerful  divinitie%  pcK»- 
don  and  necessity,  who  coidd  not  posdbh  k 
refused.  The  Andrians  replied,  tivt  Athee 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  great  and  pns- 
perous  from  the  protecticm  of  such  ptmnSd 
ddties,  but  that  their  island  was  oi  itsdf  poor 
and  barren,  and  had  withal  unaltenfafy  attachei 
to  it  two  formidable  deities,  poverty  and  we^ 
ness ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  be  ei- 
pected  to  supply  them  with  money:  tk 
strength  of  Athens,  they  added,  could  nefcr  he 
greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakacsb  la 
consequence  of  this  refusal  and  reply  thej  vcr 
now  besieged. 

CXIL  In  the  meanwhile  the  nvazke  at 
Themistodes  appeared  to  be  iw^^H^  He 
made  applications  to  all  the  other  i^aads  aho 
for  money,  using  the  same  emissaiiea  aad  ha- 
guage  as  before  to  the  Andriacs.  In  cae  id 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  bring  against  then 
the  forces  of  Greece,  aad  utterly  destroy  tivn. 
He  by  these  means  obtained  from  the  Cnp^ 
tians  and  Parians  an  enormous  aom  of  i 


But  aa  Larefaer  Juatly  nauaka,  J  

too  wiae  to  aenda pcraon  of  this  deMriptioa,  wK  « 
possessed  of  the  smallest  saffuity.  oooU  karc  fanL 
warned  Xerxes  of  the  artSfioe  of  the  ilfhrntan  «■». 
mander— 7. 

S  Itu^inaHan  to  do  «o->-Platarcli  r«latai  tte  ^Btor 
dilliBrently :  he  makes  lliemlatoclea  iafora  Xcrxo. 
that  the  Greeka,  after  thehr  victory,  kad  rmalnA  b 
saU  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  dowa  tMr  hty»; 
but  that  Themistodes,  aealons  to  preserve  fca«._  memi 
him  to  haaten  to  that  aea,  and  paw  over  to  A.h,  i, 
the  mean  time  he  raiaed  perplexitiea  and  ( 
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These  people  hearing  that  the  Andrians  had 
been  distressed,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Medes,  and  being  infonned  that  The- 
mistocles  was  the  first  in  rank  and  intfuence  of 
all  the  Grecian  leaders,  were  terrified  into 
compliance.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islands 
gave  him  money  or  not,  I  wU  not  take  upon 
ne  to  decide,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  did.  The  Carystians,  however, 
did  not  by  their  compliance  escape  the  menaced 
calamity,  whilst  the  Cariaus,  by  the  effect  of 
their  bribes  on  Themistodes,  avoided  being 
made  the  object^  of  hostilities.  In  this  man. 
ner  Themistodes,  beginning  with  the  Andri. 
ans,  extorted  money  from  the  islanders  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders. 

C  XIII.  The  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  con- 
tinuing on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  moved  tOAvards  Boeotia, 
following  the  track  by  which  they  had  come. 
Mardonius  thought  proper  to  accompany 
the  king,  both  because  the  season  of  the  year 
^^'Es  improper  for  any  farther  military  exertions, 
and  because  he  preferred  cantering  in  Thessaly, 
intending  to  advance  tq  the  Peloponnese  on  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  On  their  arri- 
val  in  Thessaly,  the  first  care  of  Mardonius 
was  to  select,  in  preference  to  all  the  Persians, 
those  called  the  Immortals,  excepting  only  their 
leader  Hydames,  who  refused  to  leave  the  per- 
son of  the  king.  Of  the  other  Persians  he 
chose  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a  thou- 
sand  horse :  to  these  he  added  all  the  forces, 
horse  and  foot,  of  the  Medes,  Sacse,  Bactrians, 
and  Indians.  From  the  rest  of  the  allies  he 
selected  only  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  advantages  of  person,  or  who  had  per- 
formed some  remarkable  exploit  He  took 
also  the  greater  part  of  those  Persians  who  wore 
colkirs  and  bracelets  ;*  and  next  to  these  the 
Medes,  inferior  to  the  Persians  in  force,  but 
not  in  number.  The  aggregate  of  these  troops, 
induding  the  cavalry,  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  men. 

CXI  v.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed 
in  selecting  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in 
Thessaly,  an  oracle  was  addressed  to  the 
Xjacedaemoniana  from  Delphi,  requiring  them 
to  demand  compensation  of  Xerxes  for  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  and  to  accept  of  what  he 
should  offer.     A  messenger  was  instantly  des- 


4  CoUar§  and  braeelet».'}^AA  marks  of  royal  favour, 
aiid  rewards  for  serrloe.  See  an  aoeountof  the  royal 
gifts  of  Perria,  io  a  note  on  the  Aiat  book. 


patched  from  Sparta,  who  came  up  with  the 
army,  the  whole  of  which  was  still  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  being  introduced  to  Xerxes,  thus  ad* 
dressed  him :  '«  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lace- 
diemonlans  and  HeracUdae  of  Sparta,*  claim  of 
you  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
whom  you  slew  whilst  he  was  defending 
Greece.**  The  king  kughed  at  this,  and  £6r 
some  time  retunied  no  answer ;  till  at  length, 
turning  to  Mardonius,  who  stood  near  Um, 
'<  This  man,'*  says  he,  «  shall  make  you  a  be- 
coming  retribution. "  The  herald  receiving  this 
answer  departed. 

CXV.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardonius  in  Thes- 
saly, hastened  towards  the  Hellespont  With- 
in the  space  of  forty-five  days  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  passage  with  a  very  inconaderable 
number  of  troops.  But  wherever  these  troops 
came,  without  any  distinction,  they  consumed 
all  the  com  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  this 
fiuled,  they  fed  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the 
earth,  stripping  wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike 
of  their  bark  and  leaves,  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  were  they  come.  To  this  a  pestilence 
succeeded,  which  with  the  dysentery  destroyed 
numbers  in  their  march.  Xerxes  distributed 
his  sick  through  the  cities  as  he  passed,  recom- 
mending  the  care  and  maintenance  of  them  to 
the  inhabitants.  Soma  were  left  in  Thessaly, 
others  at  Siris  in  PsBonia,  others  at  Macedonia. 
At  this  last  place,  on  his  march  to  Greece, 
Xerxes,  had  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  did  not  find  on  his  return.  The 
Pseonians  had  given  it  to  the  Thracians ;  but 
when  Xerxes  inquired  for  it  again,  they  told 
him  that  the  mares,  whilst  feeding,  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  people  of  the  higher  Thrace, 
who  lived  near  the  source  of  the  Strymon. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltica  and 
Crestonia,  a  Thracian,  did  a  most  unnatural  ac- 
tion. Refusing  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  he  had 
retired  to  the  higher  parts  of  mount  Rhodope, 
and  had  commanded  his  sous  not  to  serve 
against  Greece.  They,  either  despising  their 
father,  or  curious  to  see  the  war,  had  joined 
the  Persian  army.  There  were  six  of  them, 
and  they  all  returned  safe,  but  their  father  or- 
dered their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  such  was  the 
reward  they  fteceived. 

CXVII.    The  Persians,  leaving   Thrace, 


5  Heraclida  of  5;Mirto.>- Herodotus  exprcaees  him. 

■elf  thus,  to  distingQiah  the  kings  of  Laeedaenon  from 

those  of  Argoe,  and  Macedonia,  who  also  were  Heradi. 

diB,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  race  of  Hereoles.— LarrA^r. 
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came -to  the  passage,  where  they  eagerly  crowd- 
ed into  their  vessels  to  cross  to  Abydos.  The 
bridge  of  vessels  was  no  more,  a  tempest  had 
broken  and  dispersed  it.  Here  meeting  with 
provisions  in  greater  abundance  than  they  had 
enjoyed  during  their  march,  they  indulged  them- 
selves so  intemperately,  that  this,  added  to  the 


Xerxes  seems  to  deserve  bat  little  cre£t£3r 
many  reasons,  but  particularly  finom  tfals  aautn. 
phe  of  the  Persians  who  aocompanied  the  ki^ 
If  Xenfes  really  made  such  a  speech  to  tk 
pUot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  soppoK. 
that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  anes- 
dants,  who  were  not  only  Persiaiis.  but  oai  d 


change  of  water,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  ^  the  highest  rank,  to  descend  into  tbehoU  cf 


those  who  remained ;  the  rest  with  Xerxes  ar- 
ri\'ed  at  Sardis.* 

CXVIII.  There  is  also  another  story.— It 
is  said  that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to'  a 
city  called  E'ion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
Hence  he  proceeded  no  farther  by  land,  but 
intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  forces  to  Hydar- 
nes,  with  orders  to  march  them  to  the  Helles- 
pont, he  went  on  board  a  Phenician  vessel  to 
cross  over  into  Asia.  After  he  had  embarked, 
a  heavy  and  tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the 


the  ship,  and  would  have  thrown  into  the  sea 
as  many  Phenician  rowers  as  there  were  Ps- 
sians  on  board.  But  the  tluth  is,  that  tbeki^ 
with  the  residue  of  his  army,  letumed  tawtsi 
Asia  by  land. 

CXX.  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stWM^gei  pro^ 
It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes^  on  his  leton  to 
Asia,  came  to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitaau  of 
which  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendships  presee- 
ing  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tiaa 
richly   embroidered.      The     Abderites  MSbet 


lake,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ^  what  does  not  to  me  appear  probable,  tlat  wid 
Persians  on  board,  attendant  upon  Xerxes,  i  them,  Xerx6s,  for  the  first  time  after  bis  dr. 
made  the  situation  of  the  vessel  extremely  !  parture  from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  robes.  » 
dangerous.  The  king,  in  an  emotion  of  ter-  '  not  being  till  then  released  from  alarm.  Ab> 
ror,  inquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if  he  thought  dera  is  much  nearer  the  Hellespont  than  So;- 
they  were  safe  ?  *'  By  no  means,**  was  the  mon  and  E'ion,  where  it  is  said  he  went  ca 
answer,  *<  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some  of    board. 

this  multitude."  Upon  this  Xerxes  exclaim-  CXXI.  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  in i^ 
ed,  <*  Persians,  let  me  now  see  which  of  you  attempts  upon  Andros,  attacked  Caiystas,  lad 
has  an  affection  for  his  prince ;  my  safety  it '  after  wasting  its  lands  returned  to  Sakais. 
seems  depends  on  you."  As  soon  as  he  had  <_  Here  their  first  care  was  to  set  apart  as  sacred 
spoken,  they  first  bowed  themselves  before  him,  to  the  gods  the  first  fruits  of  their 
and  then  leaped  into  the  sea.'  The  vessel  be-  \  among  which  were  three  Phenician 
ing  thus  lightened,  Xerxes  was  safely  landed  in  '  One  of  these  was  deposited  upon  the  i 
Asia.  As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  reward-  i  where  it  continued  within  my  meoiocy ;  a  se- 
ed the  pilot  with  a  golden  crown  for  preserving  cond  was  placed  at  Sunium ;  the  third  vm  em- 
the  life  of  the  king ;  but  as  he  had  caused  so    secrated  to   Ajax,  and  reserved  at   SifaB3& 


many  Persians  to  perish  he  cut  off  his  head. 
CXIX.  This  last  account  of  the  retreat  of 


1  Mr  Ricliardson,  who  rejects  altogether  the  Gredan 


They  then  proceeded  to  a  division  of  die  pka- 
der,  sending  the  choicest  to  DelphL  Hoe  i 
statue  was  erected  twelve  cubits  high,  haw 
in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship  :*  it  was  flaoei 
aoooant  of  Xerxes,  and  his  invasion  of  Greece,  finally  '  on  the  same  spot  where  Stands  a  statoe  ia  pM 

of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

CXXIf.  After  these  offerings  had  bees 
presented  at  Delphi,  it  was  inquired  paldidjct 
the  deity,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  vb«- 
ther  what  he  had  received  was  perfect  and  sacu- 
factory  to  him.  He  replied,  that  froei  tkc 
Greeks  in  general  it  was,   but   not  fitma  the 

iEgineta?,  from  whom   he  claimed   a  £Btbcr 
Miiors,  is  related  of  James  the  second,  when  duke  of           i      r  *i    •          ^-^  j           ^u       «     .       .      .     » 
Yorlc.    He  was,  by  some  accident,  in  Iniminent  danger  .  "^'^  ^^  ^^'^  gratitude,  as  they  had  J^maf^r 
of  being  loet  at  sea,  bat  getting  into  the  ship's  boat,  with  ,   , 


•xpreeses  himself  in  these  strong  terms. 

"  To  som  up  all :  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  upon  the  j 
most  moderate  scale  of  the  Greek  writers,  seems  to  be  ' 
inconsistent  with  probability,  and  the  ordinary  power  of 
man.^It  is  all  upon  stilts }  erery  step  we  take  is  upon  , 
romantic  ground :  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  few 
genii,  to  make  it  in  erery  respect  an  exceeding  good 
Arabian  talc—DiuertationSf  8vo.  3ia  i 

2  Leaped  into  the  jea.>~An  anecdote  not  very  unlike 
tltis,  and  particularly  characteristie  of  tiie  spirit  of  British 


o  select  number  of  attendants,  he,  though  with  extreme 
dLfflculty,  got  safe  to  shore.    The  honest  crew,  when  I 
they  saw  his  highness  landed  on  tlie  beach,  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  went  down,  and 
perished.— r. 


3  Beak  of  a  «Ar>.3— The  first  naval  trinmpli  of 
was  commemorated  in  a  similar  manner.    A 
or  rather  trophy,  was  erected  in  the  fofraxn, 
the  beaks  of  ships  taken  from  tlie  enemy.*— r. 
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)een  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  people  of  ^gina,  on  hearing  this,  conse- 
Tated  to  the  divinity  three  golden  stars,  which 
vere  fixed  upon  a  brazen  mast,  in  the  angle 
lear  the  cistern  of  Croesus. 

C  XXIII.  After  the  division  of  the  plunder, 
he  Greeks  sailed  to  the  isthmus,  to  confer  the 
evi'ard-of  valour  upon  him  who  should  be 
udged  to  have  been  most  distinguished  during 
;he  war.  On  their  arrival  here,  the  Grecian 
eaders  severally  inscribed  their  opinions,  which 
they  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  Neptune. 
They  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
irst,  and  whom  the  second  in  merit:  each 
individual  inscribed  his  own  name,  as  churn- 
ing the  first  reward ;  but  a  great  majority  of 
them  united  in  declaring  Themistodes  de- 
serving the  second.  Whilst  each,  therefore, 
iiad  only  his  own  suffrage  for  the  first,  Themis- 
tocles  had  the  second  place  awarded  bim,  by  a 
^eat  majority. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeks  severally  re- 
turned  to  their  homes,  avoiding  firom  envy 
to  decide  the  question  for  which  they  had  pur- 
posely assembled,  Themistocles  was  not  only 
esteemed,  but  celebrated  through  Greece  as  the 
Qrst  in  sagacity  and  wisdoifi.  Not  having  been 
bonoured  by  those  with  whom  he  conquered  at 
Salamis,  he  retired  for  this  purpose  to  Lacedae- 
mon :  here  he  was  splendidly  entertained,*  and 
honourably  distinguished.  The  prize  of  per- 
sonal prowess  was  assigned  to  Eurybiades  ;  but 
that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Themistocles,  and 
each  was  presented  with  an  olive  crown.  To 
the  latter  they  also  gave  the  handsomest  chariot 
in  Sparta ;  they  heaped  praises  upon  him,  and 
kvben  he  returned,  three  hundred  chosen  Spar- 
tans, of  those  who  are  called  the  knights,*  were 
ippointed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  Tegea.     I 


4  Splendidly  entertained.'y~Th\a  was  the  more  re. 
narkablc,  and  miDBt  have  been  a  proof  of  the  extraordi- 
lary  regard  in  which  the  character  of  Themistocles  was 
leld,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Spartans, 
uid  the  inrcterate  pr^udices  of  that  people.  While  at 
Athens  there  were  sometimes  known  to  be  tenthonsand 
'oreigners  of  different  nations,  all  of  whom  were  treated 
(vith  hospitality  and  attention,  strangers  were  discou- 
raged from  visiting  Sparta,  and  if  ever  they  ventured 
iiere,  were  considered  as  spies.— r. 

5  The  Ami^Aiv.]— The  Greek  word  is  l*9Ut ;  it  never- 
heless  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  served  on 
lorsebeck,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  term  of  honour  only. 
It  is  certain  the  country  of  Lacedsmon  was  ill  adapted 
'or cavalry;  that  Xenophon  calls  the  few  they  had 
rMqfivAtvi ;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were  wealthy 
jweansed  horses.  See  Larcher*s  elaborate  note  at  this 
iivord.— T. 


know  no  other  example  of  the  Spartans  con- 
ducting  any  person  firom  their  city. 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Lacedsemon 
to  Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidna,  a  man 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  implacable  enmity 
against  Themistocles,  imputed  to  him  his  visit 
to  Sparta  as  a  public  crime.  The  honours,  he 
said,  which  he  had  received  at  Lacedsemon, 
were  not  bestowed  out  of  respect  to  him,  but 
to  Athens.  Whilst  he  xvas  continuing  his  in- 
vectives, «  Friend,"  says  Themistocles,  « the 
matter  is  thus ;  if  I  had  been  a  Belbinite,"  I 
should  not  have  been  thus  distinguished  at 
Sparta,  nor  would  you,  although  an  Athenian." 

CXXVL  At  this  juncture,  Artabazus,  son 
of  Phamaces,  who  had  always  had  great  repu- 
tation among  his  countrymen,  and  particularly 
from  his  conduct  at  Platea,  accompanied  the 
king  with  a  detachment  of  sixty  thousand  men 
of  the  army  which  Mardonius  had  selected. 
When  Xerxes  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and 
was  arrived  in  Asia,  Artabazus  returned,  and 
encamped  near  Pallene.  Mardonius  had  taken 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia, and  as  be  did  not  wish  to  have  his  camp 
enlarged  by  this  additional  number,  Artabazus 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  before  him  of  chastising  the  rebellious 
Potidaeans.  When  the  king  was  gone,  and  the 
Persian  fleet  had  fled  from  Salamis,  this  people 
openly  revolted  from  the  Barbarians  ;  they  of 
Pallene  had  done  the  same. 

C XX VII.  Artabazus  therefore  laid  siege 
to  Potidaia:  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the 
Olyiithians,  he  attacked  them  also.  Their 
city  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Bottiae- 
ans,  whom  the  Macedonians  had  driven  from 
the  gulf  of  Therma.  Artabazus  having  taken 
their  city,  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  in  a 
neighbouring  marsh.  The  government  of  the 
place  he  gave  to  Critobulus  of  Torone :  the 
Chalcidians  thus  became  masters  of  Olynthus. 

CXXVIII.  Having  taken  Olynthus,  Arta- 
bazus applied  with  greater  ardour  to'' the  siege  of 
Potidsea.  He  contrived  to  induce  Timoxenus, 
the  chief  of  the  Scionseans,  to  betray  the  town 
into  his  hands.  In  what  manner  their  corres- 
pondence commenced  I  am  not  able  to  say,  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  event.     Whenever  they 


6  BeUnnUe.'y—ltk  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hero, 
dotus  tells  us  that  tliLsman  was  of  Aphidns.— Wesseling 
thinks  that  he  might  nevertheless  be  a  Belbinite,  though 
when  made  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
tribe  of  Aphidnn.^r. 
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wanted  to  oommonicAte  with  each  other,  a  let. 
ter  was  fixed  to  an  arrow,  and  made  to  serve  as 
wings,  which  ^as  then  shot  to  a  place  agreed 
upon.  But  the  betrayer  of  Potidaaa  was  ulti- 
mately detected :  Artabazus  directed  an  arrow 
to  a  concerted  place,  but  it  deviated  from  its 
direction,  and  wounded  a  Potidcan  in  the 
shoulder.  A  crowd,  as  is  usoal  on  such  occa- 
sions, surrounded' the  wounded  roan,  who  seeing 
the  letter  connected  with  the  arrow,  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  with  whom 
their  Pallenian  allies  were  present  The  letter 
was  read,  and  the  traitor  discovered :  it  was  not, 
however,  thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved 
punishment  on  Timozenus,  out  of  regard  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  ScionsBans  might  not  in 
future  be  stigmatized  as  traitors :  but  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  treachery  of  Timoxenus 
became  known. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  had  been  now  three 
months  before  Potidaea,  when  there  happened 
a  great  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  Barbarians  see- 
ing the  ground  become  a  swamp>  retired  to 
Pallene  :  they  had  already  performed  two-fifths 
of  their  march,  and  had  three  more  before  them, 
when  the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits  with 
so  vast  an  inundation,  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  often  witnessed  similar  incidents,  represent 
this  as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not 
swim  were  drowned ;  they  who  could,  were 
killed  by  the  Potidseans  from  their  boats.  This 
inundation,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  Persians,  the  Potidieans  thus  explain. — 
The  Barbarians,  they  say,  had  impiously  pro- 
faned  the  temple  and  shrine  of  Neptune,  situate 
in  their  suburbs,  who  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  their  calamity,  which 
to  me  appean  probable.  With  the  few  who 
escaped,  Artabazus  joined  the  army  of  Mar- 
donius  in  Thessaly,  and  this  was  the  fate  of 
those  who  conducted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont 

CXXX.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  which  flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in 
Asia,  after  passing  over  the  king  and  his  forces 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  wintered  at 
Cyma.  In  the  commencement  of  the  spring  it 
assembled  at  Samos,  where  some  other  vessels 
had  continued  during  the  winter.  This  arma- 
ment was  principally  manned  by  Persians  and 
Medes,  and  wbb  under  the  conduct  of  Mardon- 
tes,  the  son  of  Bagsus,  and  Artayntes,  son  of 
Artachieus,  whose  unde  Amitres  had  been 
joined  to  him  as  his  colleague.     As  the  alarm 


of  their  former  defeat  was  not  yet  saWdri, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  advanoe  ftrlber  wtA- 
ward,  nor  Indeed  did  any  one  impel  tfaem  to 
do  80.  Their  vessels,  with  those  of  ife 
lonians,  amounted  to  three  hundred,  and  they 
stationed  themselves  at  Samoa,  to  secure  fte 
fidelity  of  Ionia.  They  did  not  think  it  pn^ 
ble  that  the  Greeks  would  penetmte  into  Icnn, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  defendii^  dor 
country.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  c 
as  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  €€ 
never  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  ^ 
tent  to  retire  also  themselves.  With  reelect 
to  their  affidn  at  sea,  the  Persians  were  soft- 
ciently  depressed ;  but  they  expected  te 
Mardonius  would  do  great  things  by  lani 
Remaining  on  their  station  at  Samoa,  they  cos- 
suited  how  they  might  annoy  die  enemy,  aai 
they  anxiously  attended  to  the  progreab  and  i£. 
fairs  of  Mardonius. 

CXXXI.  The  approach  of  the  sprii^,  tai 
the  appearance  of  Mardonius  in  Thessslj, 
!  roused  the  Greeks.  Their  land  army  wm  uot 
I  yet  got  together,  but  dieir  fleet,  eoDsisCmg  ef  i 
I  hundred  and  ten  ships,  was  already  at  JB^at, 
under  die  command  of  LeutydndesL  He  wk 
descended  in  a  right  line  from  Menarcs*  Afoi- 
laus,  HippocFBtidas,  Leutychides,  Anaxikift, 
Archidamus,  Anaxandrides,  Tbeoyoaipas, 
Nicander,  CharUlus,  Eunomus,  Polydectes, 
Prytanes,  Euryphon,  Prodes,  AriatodeBB^ 
Aristomachns,  Cleodfleus,  Hyllus,  and  issdj 
from  Hercules.  He  was  of  the  aecosid  njd 
family,  and  all  his  ancestors,  except  tlie  two 
named  after  Leutychides,  had  been  kinp  cf 
Sparta.  The  Athenians  were  commanded  Vf 
Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphon. 

CXXXIL  When  the  fleet  of  the  Gneki 
had  arrived  at  JBgina,  the  same  individmh 
who  had  before  been  at  Sparta  to  entreat  tbt 
assistance  of  that  people  to  deliver  Ionia,  airiv- 
ed  amongst  the  Greeks.  Herodotus,'  the  sis 
of  Basilides,  was  with  them  ;  they  weie  ia  iB 
seven,  and  had  together  concerted  the  death  of 
Strattes,  tyrant  of  Chios.     Their  plot  hariaf 


1  Herodotug.y-Tbia  wenM  andentlr  to  lorre  Imb  b 
very  oommon  name.  Fabridns,  in  his  BiUiotfHrm  ewm. 
ca,  gives  a  long  catalogue  6f  eminent  penona  wko  bare 
the  name  of  Herodotoa.    I  will  menticMi  aoow  of  Oum. 

Herodotos,  brottier  of  Democritoa,  spoken  ofby  JSm. 
V.  H.  iv.  80.  Herodotos,  a  comedian,  la  great  te«ff 
with  king  Antioehaa,  as  Atheueoa  anal  its,  baok  i  4 
Herodotus,  a  friend  of  E|»icarns;  see  Tnertiiw,  k  x. 
leet  4.  Herodotns  the  musician  ;  Herodotaa,  a  t-ydaa, 
oommendod  by  Athenoeus,  I.  iii.  with  manj  c 
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een  discorered  by  one  of  the  accomplices,  tbe 
tber  six  had  withdrawn  themselves  to  Sparta, 
nd  now  came  to  ^gina,  to  persuade  the 
xreeks  to  enter  Ionia:  they  were  induced, 
nough  not  without  difficulty,  to  advance  as  &r 
)eIo8.  All  beyond  this  the  Greeks  viewed  as 
ill  of  danger,  as  well  because  they  were  igno- 
uit  of  the  country,  as  because  they  supposed 
le  enemy's  forces  were  in  all  these  parts  strong 
nd  numerous :  Samoa  they  considered  as  not 
ms  remote  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus 
le  Barbarians  were  kept  by  their  iq^prehen- 
Lons  from  advancing  beyond  Samoa,  and  the 
rreeks,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of 
tie  Chians,  would  not  move  farther  eastward 
ban  Delos.  Their  mutual  alarm  thus  kept 
he  two  parties  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
ther. 

CXXXIII.  WhUst  the  Greeks  thus  moved 
3  Delos,  Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in 
rhessaly,  began  to  break  up  his  quarters.  His 
rst  step  was  to  send  an  European,  whose 
ame  was  Mys,  to  the  different  oracles,  order- 
ig  him  to  use  his  endeavours,  and  consult  them 
U.  What  it  was  that  he  wished  to  learn  firom 
bem  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never 
eard;  I  should,  however,  suppose  that  he 
nly  intended  to  consult  them  on  his  present 
ffairs. 

C  XXXIV.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  went 
0  Lebadia,  and  by  means  of  a  native  of  the 
ountry,  whom  he  bribed  to  bis  purpose,  de- 
cended  to  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  he  went 
Iso  to  the  oracle  of  Abe  in  Phocis  *;  he  then 
roceeded  to  Thebes,  where,  with  the  same 
eremonies  as  are  practised  in  Olympia,  be 
onsulted  the  Ismenian  Apollo ;  afterwards  he 
•btained  permission  by  his  gold,  of  some  stran- 
:er,  but  not  of  a  Theban,  to  sleep  in  the  tem- 
tie  of  Amphiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  per- 
nitted  to  consult  the  oracle ;  for  when  Am- 
phiaraus had  formerly  submitted  to  their  choice, 
vhether  they  would  have  him  for  their  diviner, 
»r  their  ally,  they  preferred  having  him  as  the 
atter.  On  this  account  no  Theban  is  allowed 
o  sleep  in  his  temple. 

CXXXV.  According  to  the  account  given 
ne  by  the  Thebans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at 
his  time  happened.  Mys  the  European  hav- 
ng  visited  idl  the  oracles,  came  to  the  temple 
)f  Apollo  Ptous.  This,  though  so  called,  be- 
ongs  to  the  Thebans ;  it  is  beyond  the  lake 
)f  Copais,  at  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near 


Acrsphia.*  When  this  Mys  arrived  here,  he 
was  attended  by  three  persons  of  the  place,  ap< 
pointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  writing 
down  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  The  priestess 
immediately  made  reply  to  him  in  a  barbarous 
language,*  which  filled  those  who  were  present, 
and  who  expected  the  answer  to  be  given  in 
Greek,  with  astonishment.  Whilst  his  attend- 
ants remained  in  great  perplexity,  Mys  snatched 
the  tablets  from  their  hands,  and  wrote  down 
the  reply  of  the  priestess,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  was  in  the  Carian  tongue:  having 
d<me  this  he  returned  to  Thessaly. 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  the  oracular  declare- 
tions  had  been  conveyed  to  Mardonius,  he  sent 
Alexander  the  Macedonian,  son  of  Amyntas, 
ambassador  to  Athens.  His  choice  of  him  was 
directed  from  his  being  connected  with  the 
Persians  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  Bubares,  a 
Persian,  had  married  Gygaea,  sister  of  Alexan- 
der, and  daughter  of  Amyntas  :  by  her  be  had 
a  son,  who,  after  his  grandfather,  by  the 
mothers  side,  vras  called  also  Amyntas,  to 
whom  the  king  had  presented  Alabanda,  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Mardonius  was  fisurther  influenced 
in  employing  Alexander,  from  his  being  a  man 
of  a  munificent  and  hospitable  spirit.  For 
these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the  most  likely 
to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  who  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  valiant  and  numerous  people, 
and  who  he  understood  bad  principally  con- 
tributed to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians  had 
sustained  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed, 
that  if  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  unite  their 
forces  with  his  own,  he  might  easily  become 
master  of  the  sea.  His  superiority  by  land 
was  in  his  opinion  superior  to  all  resistance, 
and  as  the  oracles  had  probably  advised  him  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped 
by  these  means  effectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

CXXXVIL  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to 
Athens  Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh 
degree  from  Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  throne  of  *  Macedonia  I  shall  here 
relate :— Three  brothers,  Gavanes,  ^ropns, 
and  Perdiccas,  sons  of  Temenus,  fled  on  some 
occasion  from  Argos  to  Illyrium,  from  whence 
retiring  to  the  higher  parts  of  Macedonia,  they 
came  to  Lebsea.     Here  they  engaged  in  tbe 


4  Acrofphia.'l-'VTim  this  place  ApoUo  had  tlM  i 
of  AmBpliiua.— T. 

5  Barbarotti  r«wv».]— See  chapter  18. 
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service  of  the  king,  in  different  menial  em- 
ployments: one  had  the  care  of  his  horses, 
another  of  the  cattle,  the  third  and  youngest, 
of  the  sheep.  In  remoter  times,  the  families 
even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,^  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for 
her  husband.*  When  the  bread  prepared  by 
the  younger  domestic,  Perdiccas,  was  baked, 
she  always  observed  that  it  became  twice  as 
big  as  before  ;  this  she  at  length  communicated 
to  her  husband.  The  king  immediately  con- 
sidered the  incident  as  a  prodigy,  and  as  fore- 


1  Little  moiwy.3— In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the 
vnfi  of  money  was  not  known  among  the  Greeks.  Ho> 
■ner  and  Hcsiod  do  not  speak  of  gold  and  sUrer  money ; 
they  express  the  value  of  things  by  saying  they  are 
worth  so  many  oxen  or  sheep.  They  estimated  the 
riches  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  his  flocks,  and  that  of 
a  country  by  tlie  abundance  of  its  pastures,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  metals.  See  the  Iliad,  vii.  46a— Pope's 
version: 

Kach  la  exehanKo  ^iroportioned  treMom  gave, 
Sonw  bnua  or  Iron,  lomc  ui  ox  or  iIat*. 

Lacan  attributes  the  invention  of  money  (].  0.  ▼.  408.) 
to  Itonni,  klngof  Theesaly,  and  s<m  of  Deucalion :  others 
to  Ericthonius,  king  of  Athens,  who,  as  they  say,  was 
the  son  of  Vulcan^  and  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
daughters  of  Cecrups.  Aglaoethenes  (in  Julius  PoUux) 
gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tiia  island  of  Naxoa.  The  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
Fhidon,  king  of  Argos,  and  contemporary  with  Lycur. 
gus  and  Iphitus,  first  introduced  the  use  of  money  in 
JEgina,  to  enable  the  people  of  iEgina  to  obtain  a  sobsist. 
enoe  by  oommeroe  as  their  island  was  so  barren. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  was  permitted  at  Lacedsemon. 
According  to  Athenaeus,  they  gave  the  widow  of  the 
king  Polydonns,  who  reigned  about  310  years  before  Ly. 
cuigiis,  a  certain  number  of  oxen  to  purchase  a  house. 
When  Lysander  plundered  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians 
began  to  have  gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  public  neces. 
sities,  the  use  of  it  among  individuals  being  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  death. 

Herodotus,  L  L  c.  M^  says  tliat  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  who  coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  used  it  in 
commerce. 

The  treasures  of  CnMUs  contained  gold  and  ailver  only 
in  the  mass.   See  Herodotus,  b.  vi.  c.  125^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pprsians  had  money  before 
the  Ume  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  See  Herod.  I.  vL 
leff.— I  ix.  40. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  of  the  Lydians,  Persians, 
&G.  is  now  to  be  seen :  the  most  ancient  of  those  pre> 
served  in  cabinets  are  Greek,  and  of  the  Greek  the  oldest 
are  those  of  Amyntas,  grandfather  of  Alexander  the 
QTOB,t-~Bellanger. 

2  Cook  for  her  husland.'}~A  shaik,  who  has  the  com. 
mand  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle 
and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coflfee,  kneads  the 
dough,  and  superintends  the  dressing  of  his  victuals :  his 
daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  witli 
pitdiers  on  their  heads,  and  veils  over  their  faces,  to 
draw  water  from  fountains.  These  manners  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  descriptions  In  Homer,  and  the  history- 
of  AbrAham  in  Ocnrsis.— Fote«y. 


boding  some  extraordinary  eveot.  He  there- 
fore sent  for  the  brothers,  and  comiDsnd^ 
them  to  leave  his  territories.  Tbej  told  k'r 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  tbey  Bbonki  fiRt  re- 
ceive what  was  due  to  tbem.  Upon  this  cb 
king  answered,  as  if  heaven-struck,  "I  prt 
you  this  sun  (the  light  of  which  tbes  c^. 
through  the  chimney)  as  proper  wages  kr 
you."  Gavanes  and  iBropus,  the  two  eUer 
brothers,  on  hearing  this,  were  mudi  asbami^ 
ed,  but  the  younger  one  exclaimed,  '*  We  sr- 
cept,  O  king,  what  you  offer  us  :"  Theo  tskl-j 
the  sword,  for  he  had  one  with  Um,  he  made  » 
circular  mark  with  it  upon  that  part  ot  tbe 
ground  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  bavir^ 
three  several  times  received  the  ligLt  spoa  lis 
bosom,  departed  with  his  brothers. 

CXXXVIII.  One  of  the  king's  panes 
informed  him  of  what  the  young  man  kd 
done,  and  of  his  probable  design  in  aceeptr^ 
what  was  offered.  The  king  was  norii  a- 
censed,  and  immediately  despatched  some  horn- 
men  to  kill  them.  In  this  country  is  a  nrrr. 
near  which  the  posterity  of  those  nen  «iu 
were  originally  from  Ai^gos  offer  sacrifice  a$ 
to  their  preserver.  This,  as  soon  as  t^  Te* 
raenide  had  got  to  the  opposite  bank,  svtiri 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  horeemen  vene 
unable  to  pass  it.  The  Temenidse,  aiririar  ir 
another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed  their  lea- 
dence  near  the  gardens  said  to  bdoi^  a> 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius.  In  these  a  wpeesa 
of  rose  grows  naturally,  having  sixty  lencs^ 
and  more  than  ordinary  fragrance  ;  here  ah«,e 
the  Macedonians  relate,  Silenns  *  was  tabs. 
Beyond  this  place  is  a  mountain,  called  Bcf- 
mion,  which  during  the  winter  is  inanvs^. 
The  Temenids  first  settled  bere,  and  afer. 
wards  subdued  the  rest  of  Jtfacedonia. 

CXXXIX.  From  the  above  Perdicos 
Alexander  was  thus  descended  :   He  wag  tk 


3  Sf7«ifttf.]— Most  authors  affirm  that  be  w«»  a  jeyr : 
some  confound  the  SUeni  with  the  eatyra.  Xarnv  > 
called  SUenus  by  some  writers,  and  a  aatyr  by  otbvi 
There  was  certainly  a  diflfcrence  betwixt  thea^  zbf 
Silenl  were  the  older  satyrs.— LorrAtfr. 

We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUoniiK  Rh»£=s, 
L  iv.  400,  that  there  was  a  people  of  Ar^ba,  «^m 
SeienitsB.  It  has  been  said,  that  thia  naroe  was  tsuT 
by  tlie  Arcadians,  to  confront  the  vain  b<w«t  at  u 
Athenians  ;  see  boolc  viL  I  think  that  Ihe  nisr  5iVi. 
was  assumed  by  the  Arcadians  before  tber  bearaa  ti>  ca- 
pute  antiquity  with  the  Atheniana.  A  prinripal  port  m 
their  possessions  in  Asia  was  called  Salomnm,  mmI  t> 
cheese  there  made  Caseus  Sakmitn,  words  not  ocm 
Silenns  and  Selenitie.  The  name  is  preeeind  in  SSr^Ek 
the  usual  companion  of  Plm.— 7. 
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son  of  ^myntas,  Amyntaa  was  the  son  of  Al- 
cetas,  Alcetas  of  iBropus,  iBropiu  of  Philip, 
Philip  of  Aiigsas,  Argaeus  of  Perdiccas,  who 
obtained  the  kingdom. 

CXL.  When  Alexander  anived  at  Athens, 
as  deputed  by  Mardonius,  he  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech  :  *<  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius 
informs  you  by  me,  that  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  the  following  import : 
*  Whatever  injuries  the  Athenians  may  have 
done  me,   I  willingly  forgive :    return  them 
therefore  their  country;  let  them  add  to  it 
from  any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them 
enjoy  their  own  laws.     If  they  will  consent  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  me,  you  have  my 
orders  to  rebuild  all  their  temples  which  I  have 
burned.'     It  will  be  my  business  to  do  all  this, 
unless  you  prevent  me :  I  will  now  give  you 
my  own  sentiments : — What  infatuation  can 
induce  you  to  continue  your  hostilities  against 
a  king  to  whom  you  can  never  be  superior,  and 
whom  you  cannot  always  resist :  you  already 
know  the  forces  and  exploits  of  Xerxes ;  nei- 
ther can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  army  under 
ine.     If  you  should   even  repel  and  conquer 
us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you  can  indulge 
no  hope,  another  army  not  inferior  in  strength 
will  soon  succeed  ours.     Do  not,  therefore,  by 
endeavouring  to  render  yourselves  equal  to  so 
great  a  king,  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  your  na- 
tive country,  but  the  security  of  your  persons  : 
accept,  therefore,  of  our  friendship,  and  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  honourable  oppor- 
tunity of  averting  the  indignation  of  Xerxes. 
— Be  free,  and  let  us  mutually  enter  into  a  so- 
lemn alliance,  without  fraud  or  treachery.     Hi- 
therto, O  Athenians,   I  have  used  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  Mardonius ;  for  my  own 
part  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  par- 
tiality  I  bear  you,  since  you  have  experienced 
proofs  of  it  before.     Accept,  therefore,  the 
terms  which  Mardonius  offers  you ;  you  cannot 
always  continue  your  opposition  to  Xerxes  ;  if 
I  thought  you  could^  you  would  not  now  have 
seen  me.     The   power  of  the  king  is  prodi- 
gious, *  and  extensive  beyond  that  of  any  hu- 
man being.     If  you  shall  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  advantageous  proposals  which  are  made 
yDu,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  alarmed  for  your 
safety,  who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  dan. 
ger  than  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  who. 


4  Prodigiou$.y^AB  the  word  x**t  is  vmed  in  Oroek,  so 
Ib  mamu  ia  LatiML 

An  ncwl*  lonfM  rcg^biu  cm*  uumw^—Laicher, 


possessing  the  region  betwixt  the  two  armies, 
must  be  involved  in  certain  ruin.  Let,  then, 
my  offers  prevail  with  you  as  their  importance 
merit,  for  (o  you  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  the 
king  forgives  the  injuries  he  has  sustained, 
wishing  to  become  your  friend." 

CLXL  The  Lacediemoniansy  having  heard 
that  this  prince  was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with  the  Persian, 
were  exceedingly  aUurmed.  They  could  not 
forget  the  oracle  which  foretold,  that  they  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should  be  driven  from 
the  Peloponnese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Athenians,  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassadors.  These 
were  present  at  the  Athenian  council,  for  the 
Athenians  had  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  well 
knowing  that  the  Lacedemonians  would  learn 
that  an  ambassador  was  come  to  invite  them  to 
a  confederacy  with  the  Persians,  and  would 
consequently  send  deputies  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion  ;  they  therefore  deferred  the  meet- 
ing, that  the  Lacediemonians  might  be  present 
at  the  dedaration  of  their  sentiments. 

CXLIL  When  Alexander  had  finished 
speaking,  the  Spartan  envoys  made  this  imme- 
diate reply :  *<  We  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Spartans,  to  entreat  you  not  to  engage  in  any 
thing  which  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  our 
common  country,  nor  listen  to  any  propositions 
of  Xerxes ;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
table  in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base 
in  you  for  various  reasons :  you  were  the  first 
promoters  of  this  war,  in  opposition  to' our 
opinions.;  it  was  first  of  all  commenced  in  vin- 
dication of  your  liberties,  though  all  Greece  was 
afterwards  drawn  into  the  contest.  It  will  be 
most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the  Athenians 
should  become  the  instruments  of  enslaving 
Greece,  who,  from  times  the  most  remote,  have 
restored  their  liberties  to  many.  Your  present 
condition  does  not  fail  to  excite  in  us  sentiments 
of  the  sincerest  pity,  who,  for  two  successive 
seasons,  have  been  deprived  of  the  produce  of 
your  lands,  and  have  so  long  seen  your  maiu 
sions  in  ruin.  From  reflecting  on  your  situa- 
tion, we  Spartans,  in  conjunction  with  your 
other  allies,  undertake  to  maintain,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue,  not  only  your  wives, 
but  such  other  parts  of  your  families  as  are  in- 
capable  of  military  service. .  Let  not,  therefore, 
this  Macedonian  Alexander,  softening  the  sen- 
timents of  Mardonius,  seduce  you :  the  part  he 
acts  is  consistent ;  a  tyrant  himself,  he  espouses 
the  interests  of  a  tyrant.     If  you  are  wise  you 
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will  always  remember,  that  the  Barbarians  are 
always  false  and  faithless/* 

CXLIII.  After  the  aliove  address  of  the 
Spartans,  the  Athenians  made  this  reply  to 
Aleiander :  «  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
you  to  inform  us,  that  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians  was  superior  to  our  own:  nevertheless, 
in  defence  of  our  liberties,  we  will  continue  our 
resistance  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  You 
may  be  assured  that  your  endeavours  to  per. 
suade  us  into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians 
never  will  succeed :  tell,  therefore,  Mardonius, 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shall  continue  its  ordinary  course,  so 
long  will  we  avoid  any  friendship  with  Xerxes, 
so  long  will  we  continue  to  resist  him.  Tell 
him,  we  shall  always  look  with  confidence  to 
the  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and 
heroes  whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  con- 
temptuously destroyed.  Hereafter  do  not  you 
presume  to  enter  an  Athenian  assembly  with 
overtures  of  this  kind,  lest  w^hilst  you  appear 
to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt  us  to  do  what  is 
abominable.  *  We  are  unwilling  that  you 
should  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been 
our  guest  and  our  friend.*' 

CXLIV.  The  above  was  the  answer  given 
to  Alexander ;  after  which  the  Athenians '  thus 


1  fVhat  U  abomimoNe.'}-"  Oar  uoeston  so  loved  their 
omintry,"  says  Lyeargna,  *<  that  they  were  rery  near 
stoDing  Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  and  for- 
merly  their  friend,  becauM  he  repaired  of  them  earth 


It  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  united  to  Mm 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  which  induced  the  Athenians 
to  spare  his  lif&  See  my  note  on  the  ancient  rites  of 
hoapitaUty.— r. 

2  I  choose  in  tUs  place  to  make  a  few  ohsenrationft  on 
the  Athenians,  which  after  so  many  learned  works  on 
the  subject,  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  superfluous ; 
they  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  impertinent,  and,  in 
•o  fertile  a  topic,  something  may  have  occurred  to  me 
norel  enough  both  to  interest  and  entertain  the  English 
reader. 

Of  the  Lacedaemonians  I  remarked  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  book,  that  the  characteristic  feature  was  for. 
tiiude.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found,  that  indolence  was  that 
of  the  Athenians :  they  were  lovers  of  their  ease,  and 
averse  to  labour.  FVom  the  Trojan  to  the  Pendc  and 
Peloponnedan  wars,  it  is  the  observation  of  Thucydldes, 
their  own  historian,  that  they  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  being  recorded  j  and  Plutarch  in  some  place  passes 
the  same  censure  upon  them.  Thucydides  resolves  this, 
hypothesis  into  two  causes,  the  banenness  of  their  soil, 
and  the  taienrsion  of  pirates :  the  historian  indeed  en. 
denvonrs  to  gloss  over  the  fallings  and  follies  of  his 
countrymen;  but  their  comic  poet  Aristophanes  never 
spared  them.  See  also  tlie  character  given  by  Demos, 
tiienes  of  the  Athenians  in  his  third  Olynthiac.  He  tellN 
Ihem,  that  their  magiatratet  were  now  become  their 
lords,  and  they  their  slaves,  courting  every  one  who 


spoke  to  the  Laeednaonians :  "Tbat  d« 
Spartans  should  fear  our  entering  into  an  sLj- 
anoe  with  the  Barbarians  seems  natoial  enoaffc; 
but  in  doing  this,  as  you  have  had 


entertained  them  with  sports,  or  fed  tkcsa  wtt  fteim, 
of  beef;  what  was  still  more  nnmanly,  they  teiJism  li 
theuMdves  under  ohBgataonsfcrlUnga  that  wne  thfir 
own.  Voltaire,  Hist  of  Eiiropei,  part  ▼.  spsajiagsilbs 
Chinese,  remarlcs,  tliat  the  spirit  of  a  natasa  la  ever  COS. 
fined  to  the  few  wim  employ,  who  feed,  and  who  pmn 
the  many.  I  know  not  whether  thb  be  troe;  b«  ?th* 
Athesiian  spirit  Is  to  bedrtprmiBad  by  tkaS  of  «K  aa!» 
trates,  the  imputation  I  endenvoor  to  fix  np^  thaa  « 
true  and  jusl 

At  Athens,  from  the  great  eoDflax  of  straasvn  ro. 
tinually  rasarting  thitlier,  many  individnals  ef  oUkt  » 
tions  were  at  length  incorporated  with  tihensSivv^ai 
gave  them  a  spirit  and  activity  not  DntaraDy  thiir  evx 
The  dangers  also  to  whidi  they  were  contian^y  e^p<*< 
from  the  Persians,  the  Spartans,  and  the  Mvudeeaa, 
kept  aUve  a  resolution  which  preuens  diaUeas  aw^!  w- 
oessary.  Poiybius  resolves  the  Athenii  vafciw  ials  a> 
same  cause,  and  compares  this  people  to  mm  at  ii.  «ii 
wlU  obey  the  pilot,  and  navigate  tte  ahsp  with  ava 
diligence  in  astonn,  but  when  that  Is  Uowa  enr^Apr 
despise  their  leaders  and  lall  a  quaireUliv*  L  vL  «as. 

For  the  truth  of  this,  I  may  appesd  to  the  testnuarsid 
Judgment  of  their  lawgivo-  Solon,  who  fonnd  It  mtiMtj 
to  animate  the  people  with  a  spbit  of  iiidustti,  byaa. 
dry  edicts,  and  to  focee  them  to  tffl  aaid  colliintr  Aor 
lands,  which  lay  neglected.  To  thia  eud  he  re^wed. 
after  the  example  of  the  l^gyptlaa  policy,  that  tfafe  as. 
gistrates  should  inquire  vigorooaiy  what  ir«>i  mi 
means  each  man  followed  to  provide  /or  hanaci;  aal 
severely  punish  the  idle:  he  ordained,  thai  the  tsr* 
who  n^ected  to  train  his  eon  to  some  bosineci,  ihcok 
not  be  maintained  by  him  in  his  old  a^e, 
ing  this  and  mors,  the  Atheniana  t 
after  ages  the  same  diarader  aa  Cormerif. 
ters  of  other  nations  passed  the  same  « 
which  their  neighbours  had  done  befocv.    See  Boner 

Vt  prlmam  pealtU  miugart  Grccla  teOte 
CcepUcC  la  ritiam  tanuBA  laWar  njut 

But  with  these  soft  and  ensnaring  arts  of  ir^ft^ai 
luxursff  in  which  Athens  firom  her  inHaney  wai  tvcnd, 
did  she  at  length  revenge  herarif  on  the  Reoaa  v™. 
and  lead  her  captivity  captive ;  GrsKia  oapta  foiMi  nr 
toremceplL 

When  St  Luke  says  In  the  Acts,  xviL  SI.—"  F«r  aL 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  that  stooara  there  spot 
their  time  in  nothing  but  in  telHi^  and  Wth^  warn 
new  thing ;"  it  Is  exactiy  the  aaase  cterartcr  wtaA 
their  comic  poet  passes  on  tiiem.  See  the  ftoc  ef  A*» 
tophanes,  «^«»  >«<  «AAi  S^n  »Av  ^«Csn. 

When  St  Pftul  opened  to  them  his  oaannJaebB,  cd 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  the  newasM  «f  :ht 
thing  excited  their  curiosity :  their  anateadtev  sbs 
in  their  common  amusements  Is  thus  IknAj  rhWfi^il  H 
Horace: 

None  tlUdnlbaa,  nnnc  c«t  gtwim  lis|.iiirtli : 
Sab  nutriot  pualla  velat  d  ladMM  taftiM 
Quod  cupId*  petllt,  maian  fUmom  ivU^aJt. 

Homer  applies  a  similak'  remark  to  then  in  their  ■* 
tary  c^tacity,  thus  distinguishing  their  chief: 
AnpliUMhu  dM  vite. 
Wh«,  trick'd  with  gM,  ud  RUuiiaff  !■  kte  ch^ 
Rode  Ukr  a  woman  to  Um  fidd  of  war. 
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resdmonies  of  Adienian  firmness,  you  certainly 
did  lis  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity  of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  or  so  beau- 
tifuly  us  to  seduce  as  to  take  part  with  the 
Medes,  or  to  act  injuriously  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  If  of  ourselves  we  were  so  inclined, 
there  still  exist  many  important  circumstances 
to  deter  us  :  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is  of 
all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the  shrines  and 
temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly  com- 
pel us  to  Kject  every  idea  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  who  perpetrated  these  impieties.  In 
the  next  place,  our  common  consanguinity,  our 
using  the  same  hmguage,  our  worship  of  the 
same  divinities,  and  our  practice  of  the  same 
religious  ceremonies,  render  it  impossible  that 
the  Athenians  should  prove  perfidious.    If  you 

I  will  mtiioka  a  few  words  on  Atheniaa  sapentitlon 
and  idolatiT,  tlie  rather  m  tUt  U  a  ndtfect  whkh  has 


In  blfotry  and  sapentition,  in  the  pageantry  and  fop- 
pery of  rdlgiooB  ceremoniee,  Athena  was  a  aervUe 
copier  of  E^nrpt.  The  Athenians  were  the  fectors  of 
Egypt,  for  vMetiog  and  disperainfr  her  idolatroos  en. 
rfaanhmmtif :  ever  on  willing  to  pat  themaelTes  to  trouble, 
tbey  would  not  be  at  the  pains,  out  of  the  abnndanoe  of 
trumpery  which  Enrpt  showed  them,  to  make  a  discreet 
€lu>ioe,  but  adopted  faidiserimlnately  the  whole  synod  of 
her  godk  They  took  them  Just  as  they  found  them, 
with  all  their  insignia  and  hieroglyphics,  whose  design 
and  purport  they  did  not  know,  retaining  also  their 
E^ryptlanr  names,  whidi  they  did  not  understand.  But 
E^ypt  was  not  the  only  mart  at  which  Athens  trsffloked 
for  superstition:  Strabo  censures  tlie  Athenians  for 
picking  up  foreign  gods  whererer  they  could  Und  them, 
and  informs  us  that  tliey  had  naturalised  many  religious 
ceremonies  of  foreign  invention,  and  were  ridiculed  for 
doing  so  by  their  comie  poets. 

1  have  intimated  how  weU  disposed  they  were  to  give 
St  Paul  a  hearing,  because  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth 
<rf  strange  gods;  and  no  marie  eonM  be  stronger  of  their 
Inreterate  superstition,  than  their  erecting  an  altar  to 
the  wtknown  God.  Such  an  inscription  could  not  fell  of 
giving  to  one  of  St  Paul's  eloquence  a  line  opportunity 
of  exposing  so  absurd  a  worship;  and  heaooordingly  tells 
them,  that,  as  he  passed  through  their  dty,  andbeiield 
their  derotSone,  and  espedaUy  this  altar,  that  he  per. 
ceived  tiiey  were  in  all  things  too  superstitious.  If 
Italy  was  first  occupied  by  the  Felasgi,  or  by  Tyrrfaenus 
and  his  colony,  and  the  proper  and  original  natires  were 
the  European  and  Asiatic  lonians,  we  need  not  be  sur. 
prised  that  Rome,  as  she  extended  tier  conquests,  en. 
larged  her  theology,  till  her  fasti  sweUed  to  the  Athenian 


knew  it  not  before,  be  satisfied  now,  that  as 
long  as  one  Athenian  shall  survive,  we  will 
not  be  friends  with  Xerxes ;  in  the  mean  time, 
your  interest  in  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for 
the  ruin  of  our  mansions,  and  your  offers  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  our  fiimilies, 
demand  our  gratitude,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  perfection  of  generosity.  We  will,  how- 
ever, bear  our  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able, 
and  not  be  troublesome  to  you ;  be  it  your  care 
to  bring  your  force/ into  the  field  as  e]q>edi- 
tiously  as  possible ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Barbarian  will  long  defer  his  invasion  of  our 
country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon  as  he  shall 
be  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  proposals: 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Attica, 
it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
BoBotia." 


QnOTOoUtebn 
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saya  Prudentius  contra  Symmachum,  and  then  adds 
these  examples : 

Japttar  si  Onto  donliMrtH  PallM  vt  AiffU, 
CynthlM  ttt  Delphi*  iribMnint,  emin*  dcstro, 
Ixte  NiUeolM,  RhediM  CjOmtm  idiqnlt. 
Vcutrtx  BphMooi  vliRo^  Man  cMldlt  Habram. 
DMUtaH  TlMbM  Braoini,  ownrwrit  nt  Ipw 
Juao  tttoi  Phi^flii  Mnbt  napoCfbos  Aphro . 

A  medley  tlien  of  devotions  (ftCm^/utrm,  the  objects  of 
devothm)  borrowed  of  every  fomily  of  the  earth  with 
whom  they  had  ooBuneroe,  however  discordant  from  or 
oppodte  to  each  other  in  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
long  train  of  religious  rites  and  cerononles  attendant  on 
these,  justify  me  in  afflnning,  that  it^fentUian  and  in- 
dolenee  were  the  two  great  features  of  the  Atheniaa 


I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Athenian  virtues,  or  of  the 
respectable  commerce  they  carried  on:  myonlyinten- 
tion  in  thb  place  was  to  point  out  two  striking  defects, 
which  the  pr^udioe  of  education  might  incline  us  to 
overtook. 

The  glory  of  teaching  the  Athenians  dvllity.  and  of 
forming  them  into  society  by  the  gentle  arts  of.persoa. 
sion,  belongs  to  Theseua— Sse  the  Theseus  of  Meursius. 
The  body  of  men  he  collected  together,  Theseus  named 
A#TO,  Astu,  that  is  rt^^  the  dty ;  afterwards  he  named 
it  Athens.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  ethan,  or  atper,  salts 
very  weU  with  the  situation  of  Athens.  The  epithet 
«-(•%»•*  was  bestowed  generally  on  Attica  by  Thncydldes 
and  Plutarch  ;  it  agrees  partkmlarly  with  Athens,  whkh 
stood  on  a  promontory.  Jutting  out  into  the  sea.  The 
Abbe  la  Pluche  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  signify, 
hig  linteum ;  this  corresponds  very  well  with  the  Idea  of 
Minerva's  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and  he  observes 
that  linen  was  the  drees  of  the  Athenians. 
3G 
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BOOK  IX. 


CALLIOPE. 


I.  On  receiving  this  ansATer  from  the  Atheni- 
BDs,  the  ambnandori  returned  to  Sparta.  Ab 
•oon  as  Mardonius  heard  fnAn  Alexander  the 
determination  of  the  Atbeniaiw,  be  moved  from 
Theesaiy,  directing  by  rapid  marches  his  course 
towards  Athens.  Wherever  he  came  he  fur- 
nisbed  himself  with  supi^ies  of  troops.  1  he 
princes  of  Tbessaly  were  so  far  from  repenting 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeav- 
oured still  more  to  animate  Mardonius.  Of 
these,  Thorax*  of  Larissie,'  who  had  attended 
Xerxes  in  bis  flight,  now  openly  conducted 
Mardonius  into  Greece. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  ar- 
rived at  BcBotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardo- 
nius. They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
fix  bis  station  where  he  was,  assuring  him  that 
a  place  more  convenient  for  a  camp,  or  better 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
be  bad  in  view,  could  not  be  found.  They  told 
him,  that  by  staying  here  he  might  subdue  the 
Greeks  without  a  battle.  He  might  be  satis- 
fied, they  added,  from  his  former  experience, 
that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  united,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  subdue 
them.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  you  will  be  directed  by 
our  advice,  you  will  be  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  counteract  their  wisest  counsels.  Send  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in 
each  city;  you  will  thus  create  anarchy  in 
Greece,  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  partizans, 
easily  overcome  all  opposition." 

IIL   This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 

1  Thorax.'y-'He  waa  the  son  of  Aleaiu,  sod  with  his 
two  brothen  Eurypylas  and  Thrasydelas,  were  remark, 
able  for  their  Rttachroent  to  Xerx<>9.— T. 

2  Lar««««.3-.There  were  leveral  eltiee  of  this  name 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Strabo  reroarlcB,  that  it  was 
something  pecuimr  to  the  Larlasasi,  both  of  Biirope  and 
Asia,  that  the  ground  or  soil  of  their  aettlements  was 
alike  in  tliree  placps,  at  the  rivers  Cayster,  Hermus,  and 
Peneufl.  It  was  yit  wtntfj^x^ft,  land  thrown  np  by  the 
riTer.— r. 


which  b«  was  prevented  from  following,'  partly 
by  his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time 
master  of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his  pride.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis, 
by  means  of  fires*  dispersed  at  certain  distances 
along  the  islands,  that  he  had  taken  Athens. 
Proceeding  therefore  to  Attica,  he  found  it  to- 
tally deserted ;  the  inbabitaLts,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, being-either  at  Salamis.or  on  board  the 
fleet.  He  then  took  possessioir  of  Athens  a 
second  time,  ten  months  after  its  captbre  by 
Xerxes. 

IV.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  be  des- 
patched  to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  same  propositions  that 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  before  made  to 
the  Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  not 
that  he  was  ignohmt  of  the  ilLwiU  of  the 
Athenians  towards  him ;  but  because  he  hoped, 
that  seeing  Attica  effectually  solirject  to  his 
power,  their  firmness  would  relax. 

y.  Murichides  went  to  the  council,  and  de- 
livered the  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  sena- 
tor named  Lycidas  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
terms  offered  by  Murichides  were  such  as  it 
became  them  to  listen  to,  and  communicate  to 
the  people:  he  said  this,  either  from  convic- 
tion, or  seduced  by  the  gold  of  Mardonius  ;  but 


3  f^t>m/b/<{oirtn^.>-Diodorus  Sicnlns  assures  os  on  Um 
contrary,  that  Mardbnins,  whilst  in  Boaotia,  did  actaally 
send  money  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  detach  the  principal 
cities  from  the  league. 

4  AVm.]— I  have  before  spolcen  on  this  subject,  and 
informed  ray  reader,  how,  in  remoter  tiroes,  intelligenoe 
of  extraordinary  erentn  was  commanicated  from  one 
place  to  another  by  raeans  of  fires.  The  word  here  Is 
wvfrMTt,  which  Laroher  renders  torehea,  and  adds  in  a 
note  the  following  particalars : 

**  Men  plHced  at  diffiTent  distances  gave  notice  of 
whntevpr  happened.  The  first  who  saw  any  thing  gave 
potlcM  (if  it  by  holding  up  lighted  torches ;  the  spoond 
held  np  as  many  torches  as  he  had  seen ;  the  third  and 
the  rest  did  the  same :  by  which  oteans  intelligence  was 
commanicated  to  a  great  distance  in  a  short  space  of 
time.**— 7. 
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h($  luid  no  sooner  thus  eipressed  himself,  than 
both  the  Athenians  who  heard  him,  and  those 
who  were  without,  rushed  with  indignation  up- 
on  him,  and  stoned  him*  to  death.  Murichides 
they  dismissed  without  injury.  The  Athenian 
women  soon  heard  of  the  tumult  which  had 
been  excited  at  Salamis  on  account  of  Lyddas, 
when  in  a  body  mutually  stimulating  each  other, 
they  ran  impetuously  to  his  house,  and  stoned 
hb  wife,  and  his  children. 

VI.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the 
Athenians  for  returning  to  Salamis :  as  long  as 
they  entertained  any  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  Peloponnese  they  staid  in  Attica: 
but  when  they  found  their  allies  careless  and 
inactive,  and  that  Mardonius  was  already  in 
Boeotia,  they  removed  with  all  their  effects  to 
Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys 
to  Lacedsmon,  to  complain  that  the  Spartans, 
instead  of  advancing  with  them  to  meet  the 
Barbarian  in  B<»otia,  had  suffered  him  to  enter 
Attica.  They  told  them  by  what  liberal  offers 
the  Persian  had  invited  them  to  his  friendship ; 
and  they  forewarned  them,  that  if  they  were  not 
^speedy  in  their  communication  of  assistance, 
the  Athenians  must  seek  some  other  remedy. 
The  Lacedsemonians  were  then  celebrating 
what  are  called  the  Hyadnthia,'  which  solem- 
nity  they  deem  of  the  highest  importance ;  they 
were  also  at  work  upon  tlie  wall  of  the  isthmus, 
of  which  the  battlements  were  already  erected. 

VII.  Tbe  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied 
by  those  of  Megara  and  Platea,  arrived  at  La- 


1  stoned  Aim.]— A  man  of  the  name  of  CynUus  had 
ten  months  before  met  a  aimilar  fate  for  having  advised 
the  people  to  stay  in  their  dty  and  receive  Xerxes.  The 
Athenian  women  in  like  manner  stoned  his  wife.  Cicero 
mentions  the  same  feet,  probably  from  Demoathenes.— 
See  DemoH,  OrtU.  pro  Conma.'-Larchtr. 

The  stoning  a  person  to  death  was  in  remoter  times 
not  only  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  gratify  their  fnry 
against  an  obnoxious  character,  but  it  had  the  sanction 
of  law,  and  was  a  punishment  annexed  to  more  enor. 
moos  crimes.  The  extreme  barbarity  of  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion ;  we  accordingly  find  it  gradually 
disused  as  dvilisation  extended  its  powerful  Influence. 
Within  these  last  centuries,  in  all  the  distractions  of 
dvtl,  or  the  tumults  occasioned  by  religious  fttnatidsm, 
we  meet  with  no  example  of  any  bne's  being  stoned  to 
death.  A  modem  traveller  informs  us,  that  lapidatlon, 
or  stoning  to  death,  is  a  punishment  at  tills  time  inflicted 
In  Abyssinia  for  crimes  against  religion.— 7. 

S  lf^oe»ii^ta.3— A  particular  description  of  this  so. 
lemnity  Is  given  by  AtheosBUS  in  his  fourth  book.  They 
wera  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  Hyadnthus. 
whose  story  must  be  suffldentiy  familiar;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They 
continued  three  dayB,«nd  were  exUUted  at  Aroydse,  in 
Laoonia.— r. 


cedaemon,  and  being  introdoced  to  the  Ephsn,' 
thus  addressed  them :  **  We  fasre  to  infen 
3rou,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians^  Ckst  tbe 
king  of  the  Biedes  has  expressed  himadf  wlI- 
ing  to  restore  us  our  country,  and  to  fona  aa 
alliance  with  us  on  equitable  tenns,  withes 
fiaud  or  collusion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  give 
us  any  other  country  which  we  may  cfaMise,  ja 
addition  to  our  own.  We,  however,  tbourk 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  hue 
steadily  refused  all  his  ofitn,  tbrov^  leyumit 
for  the  Orecian  Jupiter,«  and  detestatioD  of  tbe 
crime  of  treacheiy  to  our  countrymen.  We  ae 
sensible  that  it  would  be  more  to  oaradfaaCa^ 
to  accept  the  Baibarian's  offiefed  fkieudahip, 
than  continue  the  dligect  of  his  hoatilitiff :  «e 
shall  however  be  very  unwilling  to  do  ao.  Tims 
far  we  have  discharg^  oor  daty  to  the  Gneb 
with  sincerity  and  candour ;  bat  yoo,  wbowcR 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  poaaibility  of  ob  be- 
coming the  confederates  of  Peraia,  when  ohc 
you  were  convinced  that  we  shoold  coBCaae 
faithful  to  Greece,  and  when  you  had  nesdj 
completed  the  wall  on  the  isthmiiSy  thon^  so 
further  of  us  nor  of  our  danger.  You  W 
agreed  with  us  jointly  to  meet  the  BaibarisB  ia 
BoBOtia;  but  you  never  fulfiUed  tlie  case- 
ment, considering  the  entrance  of  the 
into  Attica  of  no  importanoe.  The  . 
therefore  confess,  that  they  are  i 
you,  as  having  violated  your  engagementib  We 
now  require  you  instantly  to  send  as  sappfies. 
that  we  may  be  able  to  oppose  tbe  Bariiaiaa 
in  Attica.  We  have  fiuled  in  meetti^  hie  b 
BoBOtia ;  but  we  think  the  plains  of  Tfana,*  ia 
our  own  territories,  a  convenient  and  ptopa 
place  to  offer  him  battle*** 


S  Epkori.y-JOf  the  Ephori  I  have  belbre  apoba  tf 
aome  length,  but  I  omitted  to  mentSno  tint  the  pifeutal 
Ephome  wAa  called  Eponymna,  as  the  prineipai  Antea 
was  at  Athena,  and  for  the  naoe  rcaaon,  hacawe  Ina 
him  the  year  was  named  i^wMTif  *«v  duMB. —  T. 

4  Grecfon  Jignter.J—PanaaniaB  inCortiithlie,  c  xxs. 
speaks  of  a  temple  erected  to  this  Jupiter  on  a  aaaoBtov 
called  Paohellenium :  It  was  aaid  to  hare  hc«o  ent^l 
hy  iFaras.  There  was  also  a  festival  caXlad  the  IteflV. 
nia.  celebrated  by  an  assembly  of  people  froaa  tke  difrr- 
entparta  of  Greece.— T. 

5  TAno.;]— This  was  a  Tillage  in  Attira.— 5e«  J^wa  4<e 
Pagit  Attieu.  Athens  had  ten  gato,  the  laxgcsl  »t 
which,  probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  city  ft^pta 
Thria,  were  called  Portae  Tbrlastn.— Se«  llcwrater  At. 
ticm  LerHoftet.    Tbe  same  gatee  were  afterwardi  ntb4 

Dlpylon See  Plutarch  in  Peride.  llm^m  rmt  ^^immmx 

■tiAmf  mi  nn  AtwvXn  99»f*ti4t9rmt.  It  was  also  cailei  the 
sacred  gate,  and  was  that  through  whkli  SyOa  eeftpivd 
from  the  Piraeus.  It  was  named  moreoTsr  Im  gsap  «f 
Ceramicus.— r. 
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VIIL  The  £phori  heard,  but  deferred  an- 
swering them  till  the  next  day :  when  the  mor- 
row came,  they  put  them  off  till  the  day  follow- 
ing^  and  this  they  did  for  ten  days  successively. 
In  this  interval,  the  Peloponnesians  prosecuted 
with  great  ardour  on  the  isthmus  their  work  of 
the  wall,  which  they  nearly  completed.  Why 
the  Spartans  discovered  so  great  an  anxiety  on 
the  airival  of  Alexander  at  Athens,  lest  the 
Athenians  should  come  to  terms  with  the 
Medes,  and  why  now  tbey  did  not  seem  to  con- 
cern themselves  about  them,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  explain,  unless  it  was  that  the  wall  of 
the  isthmus  was  unfinished,  after  which  they 
did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  Athenians;  but 
when  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens,  this  work 
was  not  completed,  although  from  terror  of  the 
Persians  they  eagerly  pursued  it. 

IX.  The  answer  and  motions  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  finally  these :  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  was  last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegea, 
named  Chileus,*  who  enjoyed  at  Lacedaemon 
greater  reputation  than  any  other  foreigner,  in- 
quired from  one  of  the  Ephori  what  the  Athe- 
nians had  said ;  which  when  he  knew,  he  thus 
addressed  them :  '<  Things,  O  Ephori,  are  thus 
circumstsnced.  If  the  Athenians,  withdrawing 
from  our  alliance,  shall  anite  with  the  Persian, 
strong  as  our  wall  on  the  isthmus  may  be,  the 
enemy  will  still  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
Peloponnese.  Let  us  therefore  hear  them  be- 
fore they  do  any  thing  which  may  involve 
Greece  in  ruin.** 

X.  The  Ephori  were  so  impressed  by  what 
Chileus  had  said,  that  without  communicating 
with  the  deputies  of  the  different  states,  whilst 
it  was  yet  night,  they  sent  away  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  accompanied  by 
seven  Helots,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias, 
son  of  Cleombrotus.  The  command  properly 
belonged  to  Plistarehus,*  son  of  Leonidas  ;  he 
was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his  guardian 
and  his  uncle.     Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  An- 


6  CAifottf  .3— Plutarch,  In  the  Osay  so  often  qaoted, 
takes  oocaaion  in  this  place  aererely  to  reprobefee  Hero- 
dotofl.  Aorordlng  to  the  Historian,  says  he,  we  are 
taught  to  beUere,  that  If  any  private  business  had  kept 
Chileus  at  home,  or  If  the  rites  of  private  hospitality  had 
not  acddentally  subsisted  betwixt  this  man  and  some 
of  the  Ephori,  the  splendid  victory  of  Plstea  never 
would  have  happened.  Surely  it  could  not  be  necessary 
to  Inform  a  man  of  Plutarch's  wisdom,  that  from  causes 
equally  insignificant,  events  not  less  important  than  the 
one  here  recorded  have  proceeded.— T. 

7  Pli*iarehuM,y~TMH  prince,  accordinff  to  Ptinsanias, 
dic4t  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Pausanias  here  mentioned.— T. 


axandrides,  and  fitther  of  Pausanias,  died  veiy 
soon  after  having  conducted  back  firom  the  isth- 
mus the  detachment  which  constructed  the  wall. 
He  had  brought  them  back,  because,  whilst 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  determine  whether  he 
should  attack  the  Persian,  an  eclipse*  of  the 
sun  had  happened.  Pausanias  selected  as  his 
assistant  in  command,  Euiyanactes,  son  of 
Borieus,  who  was  his  relation. 

XL  With  these  forees  Pausamss  left  Spar- 
ta :  the  deputies,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when 
the  morning  came  went  to  the  Ephori,  having 
previously  resolved  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities:  <*You,  O  Lacedsmonians,'*  they  ex- 
claimed, *<  lingering  here,  solemnize  the  Hya- 
cinthia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  games, 
basely  deserting  your  allies.  The  Athenians, 
injured  by  you,  and  but  little  assisted  by  any, 
will  make  their  peace  with  the  Persians  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  obtain.  When  the  enmity 
betwixt  us  shidl  have  ceased,  and  we  shall  be- 
come the  king's  allies,  we  shall  fight  with  him 
wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us  :  you  may 
know  therefore  what  consequences  you  have  to 
expect.**  In  answer  to  this  declaration  of  the 
ambassadors,  the  Ephori  protested  upon  oath, 
that  they  believed  their  troops  were  already  in 
Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  stran- 
gers;* by  which  expression  they  meant  the 


8  An  MtfiMtf.]— That  an  eellpse  In  the  early  ages  of  ig- 
noranoe  and  snperstltion  shouid  be  deemed  an  inauspi. 
cious  omen  seems  very  natoraL  A  partial  deprivation 
of  light  or  heat,  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience, 
and  beyond  their  ability  to  account  for  or  explain,  must 
to  untutored  minds  have  had  the  ^»pearaaee  of  preter. 
natural  tnterpositton,  and  have  seemed  expressive  of 
divine  displeasure. 

Mr  Seldon  makes  no  scmple  to  assert,  that  the  authors 
of  the  melancholy  rites  Instituted  In  Fhrygla  in  hononr  of 
Adonis,  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  represent  thereby 
theaeoossandreoessofthesna  AUn  Hjj^,  BgfM  Atte*, 
was  the  set  form  of  exclamation  used  In  these  mysteries, 
which,  as  explained  by  Bochart,  means,  tua  ignite  itte 
e$i  ignUt  is  consistent  with  Seldon'S  opinion,  and  JustU 
lies  us  In  concluding,  that  igni^  fire  or  heat,  whether 
solar  or  any  other,  whether  real  or  symbolical,  was  the 
chief  thing  intended  and  pointed  at  In  these  mystertos. 
Neither  is  it  perhaps  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Esekiel 
was  carried  to  the  north  door  of  the  temple  to  behold 
the  women  lamenting  Thammux  or  Adonis. 

**  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammus.**— AeA.  vilL 
!&— r. 

9  The  Strangert,  ^e,  Barbariani.y-'l  have  before  re. 
marlced,  that  the  andents  used  the  word  Barbarians  In 
a  much  milder  sense  than  we  do.  In  the  sense  In  which 
it  is  hers  used.  It  occurs  In  the  following  classical  lines 
ofMUton: 

Hicb  00  •  throM  of  royal  tUto,  which  fl» 
OntihaiwUM  wMltharOfmuorarind, 
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BartNuians*  Tbe  depiitiee,  not  nnderatandinff 
them,  re^fuetted  an  explanation.  When  the 
matter  waa  properly  repreaented  to  them,  thej 
departed  with  astoniahment  to  overtake  them, 
accompanied  bj  five  thoufiand  armed  troops 
from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Sparta. 

XII.  Whilat  theae  ware  faaatennig  to  the 
lathmus,  the  Aiglvea,'  aa  soon  m  they  heard  of 
the  departure  of  Paiuaniaa  at  the  head  of  a 
hody  of  troopa  from  Sparta,  sent  one  of  their 
fleetest  mesaengen  to  Mardomos  in  Attica. 
They  bad  before  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
JLacedemoniant  from  taking  the  field.  When 
their  hendd  arrived  at  Athens,  <'  I  am  sent,** 
said  he  to  Bdardontos,  *«  by  the  Argives,  to  in- 
form yoo  that  the  forces  of  Sparta  an  already 
on  their  march,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  them ;  avail  yourself  therefore  of  this 
information.**     Saying  this,  he  returned. 

XIII.  Maidonius,  hearing  this,  determined 
to  stay  no  longer  in  Attica.  He  had  coutinaed 
until  this  time,  willing  to  see  what  measures 
the  Athenians  would  take ;  and  he  had  refrain- 
ed from  offering  any  kind  of  injury  to  the 
Athenian  lands,  hoping  they  would  still  make 
peace  with  him.  When  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  not  to  be  ezpeeted,  he  withdrew  his 
army  before  Pausamas  and  his  detachment  ar. 
rived  at  the  isthmus.  He  did  not  however 
depart  without  setting  fire  to  Athens,"  and 
levelling  with  the  ground  whatever  of  the  walls, 
buildingsy  or  temples,  still  remained  entire. 
He  was  induced  to  quit  his  station,  because  the 
country  of  Attica  was  ill  adapted  for  cavalry, 
and  because  in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no  other 


Or  wh»e  iba  feeriMM  MMt  wUh  iMiMllMnd 
Showm  on  bar  kli^  terterfc  pcvl  and  gold, 
Saun  exalted  wt—r. 

1  Tht  if  r^ioM>-Eii8tethiiiB  in  Diouys^  infomw  lu, 
that  Apb  havinf  dewed  the  Pelopoimeee  of  Mrpenta, 
named  it  from  himaelf  Apia.  He  was  afterwanls  deified, 
and  thenoe  caUed  Serapie,  all  which  haa  a  manifest  alia, 
lion  to  the  great  idol  of  the  Egyptians.  From  these  ser. 
pents  probably  thb  part  of  the  Peloponnese  was  called 
Argus,  for  Argus,  according  to  Hesychius,  was  osed 
synonjinoosiy  with  Ophis,  Serpaas.— See  Hesyddus  at 
the  word  ^x'*-    But  this  is  mere  ooi^eetore. — T. 

9  Fire  to  Atkeiu-y-Thafato  of  Athens  has  been  Tarl. 
oua.  It  was  bomed  by  Xerxes ;  the  foUowiuf"  year  by 
Maxdonins}  it  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  it  received  a  Roman  garrison  to  protoct 
it  against  Philip,  son  of  Demetrias,  but  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  ravaged  and  defkoed  by  Sylla ;  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadioa  and  Honoiina,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Alaric, 
Idng  of  the  Ooths,  and  it  is  now  aa  obscure  and  insignift. 
cant  as  it  was  once  famous  and  splendid.  When  in  its 
glory,  the  drcnmference  of  ttie  walls  of  the  dty  alone 
was  seven  milea  and  a  half,  Modem  Athens  is  called 
AtUnL^r 


meanaof  escape  but  thrtK^  atndti,  «bmi 
handful  of  men  might  cot  off  his  retnsL  Hf 
therefine  determined  to  move  to  ThdK§,  tk 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  figMniBari 
confederate  eity,  and  in  a  oountiy  cobfokr 
for  biscaialry. 

XIV.  Mardonius  was  already  on  hn  mmn, 
when  another  ceniier  canae  in  faasietoidBia 
him,  that  a  second  body  of  a  thonsanJ  Sfrnm^ 
was  moving  towards  Mifytta,  He  seoori^H 
defihemted  bow  he  migfat  intereept  As  kKr 
party.  Turning  aside  towaida  Megn,*  be 
sent  on  bis  cavalry  to  ravage  the  Megak 
hmds.  These  were  the  extreme  hnilBjOitk 
western  parts  of  Europe,  to  iriueh  the  Poas 
army  penetrated. 

XV.  Another  meaaenger  now  csiBetoad 
him,  that  the  Gteekaweie  aaaeaddedvitkga! 
strength  at  the  isthmus,  be  therefore  toari 
back  through  Deodea.  The  BontisB  eUA 
had  employed  their  AsopiBa  neSghban  ■ 
guides,  who  conducted  Mardoaioi  fiat  a 
Sphendaleaa,  and  thenoe  to  Tanagr^  At  T^ 
gra,  Mardonius  passed  the  night,  aadthem 
day  came  to  Seoloa,  in  the  Thebsn  toiian. 
Here  the  Imids  of  ^be  Tbebans,  dmihtke 
friends  and  alliea  of  the  Modes,  were  hid  sao, 
not  from  any  enmity,  hoc  from  the  ivgesi  ■• 
eessities  of  the  army.  The  general  vii  ^• 
ous  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  hare  soBephtt 
of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  His  camp  exia^ 
ed  firom  Erythne,  by  Hyaise,  as  frr  ss  PIm. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.  It  wss  praceeni 
by  a  wdQ  which  did  not  ecmttnoe  the  wWe 
extent  of  the  camp,  but  which  occapied  i  sfta 
of  ten  stadia  in  each  of  the  four  frooti.  ^^ 
the  Barbarians  were  employed  ea  thb  vx^ 
AttBgiau8»  the  soaof  Phryaoa,  a  ThebB.p«v 
a  magnificent  entertainment^  to  whieb  IM- 
nius  and  fifty  Persians  of  thehigfaeet  laok  t«r 
invited.  They  accepted  the  snmiafWfj  ui  (U 
feast  was  given  at  Thebes. 

XVI.  What  I  am  now  goii^  to  idstc,  1 
received  from  Thersander,  an  Orchonefla 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  hia  couBU>aa 
He  informed  me,  that  he  was  one  of  liftf  The 
bans  whom  Attaginus  at  die  same  tioieiDniri 
They  were  so  disposed  at  the  entertainstf^ 


S  M»garay~Wu  at  the  point  of  middle  fislwcr  ^ 
twixt  Athens  and  Corinth :  HUiokiaammniAtttm 
Megaras,  a  son  of  Koptane,or  MegarBaB,asoBaf  Ap«fr 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Eodid  the  Sotntie,  tti" 
Theognis.  Therowasaplaoeof  theaameBBmeisSdT 
The  BCegara  here  mentioned  retataa  ita  ndent  mi- 
— r. 
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iiBt  a  Theban  and  a  Persian  were  on  the  aame 
n>uch.*  After  the  feast  they  began  to  drink 
rbeerhillj,  when  the  Persian  who  was  on  the 
lame  couchy  asked  him  in  Greek,  **  What 
rountrynuui  he  was  ?"  he  replied,  «  An  Orcho- 
nenian/*  « Well^"  answered  the  Persian, 
'  since  we  have  feasted  together,  and  partaken 
>f  the  same  libations,*  I  would  wish  to  impress 
jpon  jroiir  mind  something  which  may  induce 
.'ou  to  remember  me^  and  at  the  same  dme 
suable  you  to  provide  for  your  own  secuity. 
Vou  see  the  Persians  present  at  this  banquet, 
uid  you  know  what  forees  were  encamped  upon 
be  borders  of  the  river;  of  all  these  in  a  short 
uterval  very  few  will  remain.  **  Whilst  he  was 
»ying  this,  the  Persian  wept.  His  neighbour, 
istonished  at  the  remark,  replied:  **Does  it 
lot  become  you  to  communicate  this  to  Mar- 
ionius,  and  to  those  neit  him  in  dignity?** 
'  My  friend,'*  returned  the  Persian,  *<  it  is  not 
or  man  to  counteract  the  dedaions  of  Provi- 
lence.  Confidence  is  seldom  obtained  to  the 
nost  obvious  troths.  A  multitude  of  Persians 
hink  as  I  do ;  but  like  me,  they  follow  what 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in 
bumaii  life  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a 


4  On  th«  same  coucA.  J— The  andents,  in  more  remote 
imee,  lat  ni  table  an  we  do.  Homer  represents  people 
iSMttinirroaiidataUe.  Yet  theciMtomofredlnhigoii 
k  conch  at  mealf  jnoet  have  been  pra^tiaid  very  cwrly,aB 
s  erident  from  this  panage  of  Ijerodotoaw  IlieRoBiaaa 
Lbo,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  sat}  and  Mont- 
smcott,  expMasiDf  hh  aorprlse  at  this,  Inquires  what 
»old  posiiMy  ladace  the  1tnina«w,  as  they  hesame  mere 
uxnrions  and  voluptnona,  to  adopt  a  costom  moeh  laai 
•onrenicnt  and  easy.  He  proceeds  to  give  the  follovi^lqg 
eaeon  from  MercmlaHs,  who  says,  tliat  they  first  began 
«eatinaiedlHfaiff  atttlndewlMn  tlw  we  of  the  bath 
»eoame  fashionable ;  it  wwb  th^cnston  to  hathe  bcCmra 
upper ;  after  bathing  to  lie  down*  and  hare  their  sapper 
rlaoed  before  them ;  it  soon  became  nnirersally  the  prao- 
fre  to  cat  in  that  posture.  Heliogabdos  had  his  deep, 
ng  bedi  and  teUe  kada  «r  solid  sttrar.-6ee  Jtf«N(^«eMH 
>vL  ill  74  See  alsQ  Hanner*8  Obsenratlons  on  Pnwsgss 
•f  Scripture,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: 

**  The  PersUin  carvings  at  Persepolis  frequently  ex. 
libit  a  venerable  personage  sitting  In  asortof  high  railed 
Jiair,  with  a  footstool }  but  tb^  latter  sovereigns  of  that 
«untry  hare  sat  with  thdr  legs  under  them,  on  some 
arpet  or  cushion  hrid  on  the  floor,  Hke  their  sul^ects. 
I'wo  very  anciant  eolossal  stataea  In  E^yptare  piaoedon 
sibicnl  atones,  la  the  same  altltoie  we  make  use  of  in 
ittiDg."  In  like  aMmier,  we  And  the  flgures  on  the 
Acieiit  Syrian  coins  are  repraaented  sitting  on  seats  as 
trf  do.— r. 

5  8amt  /•ftoMnM]— The  Greek  is  i^Mrrwa«r,  whfeh 
terbapa  nrigfat  aa  well  hare  been  rendered,  drank  of  the 
■me  eofk.  IWa  expreasloa  ocenrs  with  great  beanty 
md  effect  In  the  ilTelyallegockaldoBeriptioa  which  Na. 
tanglycaDavUofUBeoiidDet  <•  It  did  eat  of  his  own 
neat,  a$td  dramk  of  his  own  cop,**  &c<— T. 


wise  man  should  have  SO  little  iniiuenee.''  This 
informatioa  I  received  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian,  who  also  told  me  that  he  rebted 
the  same  to  many,  before  the  battle  of  Platea. 

XYIL  Whilst  BAardontua  was  sutioned  in 
Boeotia,  all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to 
the  Penians  aupplied  him  with  troops,  and 
joined  him  in  his  attack  on  Athens ;  the  Pho- 
ceans  alone  did  not:  these  had  indeed,  and 
wil^  apparent  ardour,  favoured  the  Medea,  not 
from  inclination  but  necessity.  A  few  days 
alter  the  entertainment  given  at  Thebes,  they 
arrived  with  a  thousand  well  armed  troops  under 
the  command  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most 
popular  citizens.  Mardonius,  on  their  follow- 
ing him  to  Thebes,  sent  some  hoisemen,  eon;- 
mandiug  them  to  halt  by  themedves  in  the 
plain  where  they  were*,  at  the  same  moment, 
all  the  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight  A 
ruaM>iur  instantly  circulated  among  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  the  Persian  camp,  that  the  Pho- 
ceans  were  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
cavalry.  The  same  also  spread  among  the 
Phoceans ;  on  which  account  their  leader  Har. 
mocydes  Uius  addressed  them :  My  friends,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  destined  to  perish  by 
the  swords  of  these  men,  and  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Thessalians.  Let  each  man  there, 
fore  prove  his  valour.  It  is  better  to  die  like 
men,  exerting  ourselves  in  our  own  defence, 
than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  slain  tamely  and 
without  resistance :  let  these  Barbarians  know 
that  the  men  whose  deaths  they  meditate  are 
Greeks.** 

XVIII.  With  these  words  Harmocydes  ani. 
mated  his  oountryoDen*  When  the  ca¥afary  had 
surrounded  them,  they  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy 
them ;  they  made  a  show  of  burling  their  wea- 
pons,  which  some  of  them  probably  did.  The 
Phoceans  upon  this  closed  their  ranks,  and  on 
every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The  Persians, 
seeing  thifl,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am  not 
able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doom- 
ed to  death ;  or  whether,  observing  them  deter- 
mined  to  defend  themselves,  the  Persians  re- 
tired from  the  fear  of  receiving  some  injury 
themselves,  and  as  if  they  had  been  so  ordered 
by  Mardonius,  merely  to  make  experiment  of 
their  valour.  Afler  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn, 
a  herald  came  to  them  on  the  part  of  Biardo- 
nius :  "  Men  of  Phods,"  he  exclaimed,  «  be 
not  alarmed ;  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolu- 
tion which  Mardonius  had  been  taught  not  to 
expect;  assist  us  therefore  in  the  war  with 
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ftkcrity,  for  yoa  sfaall  neither  outdo  me  nor  the 
king  in  genetosity."  The  above  ia  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  Phoceans 

XIX.  The  LacedffimoiiianB  arriving  at  the 
isthmus/  fortified  their  camp.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
all  were  unwilling  to  be  surpassed  by  the  Spar- 
tans,  as  well  they  who  were  actuated  by  a  love 
of  their  country,  as  they  who  had  seen  the  La- 
cedaeononians  proceed  on  their  march.  -  The 
victims  which  were  sacrificed  having  a  fi^vour- 
able  appearsnce,  they  left  the  isthmus  in  a  body, 
and  ^sune  to  Eleusis.  The  sacrifices  at  this 
place  being  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to 
advance,  having  been  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the 
Athenians,  who  had  passed  over  from  Salamis. 
On  their  airival  at  Erythne,  in  Bosotia,  they 
first  learned  that  the  Barbarians  were  encamp- 
ed  near  the  Am^us  ;  consulting  upon  which, 
they  maicfaed  forward  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithseron.' 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain,* 


1  At  thtt  irMfjnM.>-Dlodonu  Slcolns  flays,  that  the 
PeloponnMlaiiB,  arriving  at  the  lathimis,  agreed  without 
r«eenre  to  take  the  following  oath : 

(' I  will  not  prefer  life  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
conmanderB,  living  or  dead ;  I  will  grant  burial  to  all 
the  allies  who  shall  perish  in  the  contest;  after  having 
vanquished  the  Barbarians,  I  will  not  destroy  any  oity 
which  oonlxibated  to  their  defeat :  I  will  not  rebuild  any 
tcnple  which  they  have  burned  or  overturned ;  but  I 
wiU  leave  them  in  their  present  condition,  as  a  monn. 
mottt  to  posterity  of  the  impiety  of  the  Barbarians.*' 

Lycurgns  says,  and  with  groat  probability,  that  this 
oath  was  taken  by  the  confederates  at  Flatea.— Zrycu^. 
contra  Leoeretan.  The  oath  is  there  preserved,  bat  it 
diftrs  in  some  respect :  it  adds,  **  I  will  dedmate  all 
Uuee  who  have  taken  part  with  the  BariMriaiia.«»£ar. 
eher. 

2  Ci£A<vroii.3— This  place  wraparticnlarly  eminent  for 
the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus.— See  Virg.  JEn.  v.  301, 

Uualii  coauQotto  «iclta  laerto 


Oigia, 


It  damon  CtUueron. 


3  Inio4ke  plain.'y-VintKnStk.  relates  some  particulars 
previous  to  tliis  event,  whid&  are  worth  transcribing. 

Whilst  Greece  found  itself  brought  to  a  most  deUcate 
crisis,  some  Atiienian  citiaens  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  place,  seeing  themselves  ruined  by  the  war,  and  con- 
sidering that  with  their  eflTects  they  had  also  lost  their 
credit  and  their  influence,  held  some  secret  meetings, 
and  determined  to  destroy  the  popular  government  of 
Athans :  in  whidi  pngect  if  they  fidled,  they  resolved  to 
ruin  the  state,  and  surrender  Greece  to  the  Barbarians. 
This  conspiracy  had  already  made  some  progress,  when 
It  was  discovered  to  Aristides.  He  at  first  was  greatly 
alarmed,  from  the  Juncture  at  which  it  happened ;  but 
as  he  knew  not  the  predse  number  of  conspirators,  he 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  neglect  an  affiur  of  so  great 
importance,  iaA  yet  not  to  investigate  it  too  minutely  in 
order  to  give  those  conoeraed  opportunitv  to  repent 
He  satisfied  himself  with  arresting  eight  of  the  oonspira. 


Mardonius  sent  against  them  the  whole  of  fcs 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Masisnas,  oE- 
ed  by  the  Greeks  Madaius.  He  was  a  Pa- 
sian  of  distmcdon,  and  was  on  this  oecHt 
mounted  on  a  Nisssan  horse,*  deooiated  waa  i 
bridle,  of  gold,  and  other  splendid  Ci^i|a^ 
When  they  came  near  the  Greeks,  theyic&ek. 
ed  them  in  squadrons,  did  them  ffPfrwVnNf 
injury,  and  by  way  of  insult  called  Aem  woota 

XXL  The  situation  of  tbeMegariaubni 
most  easy  of  access,  was  most  exposed  to  tk 
enemy's  attack.  Being  haidlj  piesMd  I7  tk 
Barbarians,  they  sent  a  herald,  who  tlm  id- 
dressed  the  Grecian  commanden :  **  We  Mt- 
garians,  O  allies,  are  unaUe  to  stand  the  afaxk 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  prtsent  posiooe : 
nevertheless,  though  closely  pressed,  we  mkt 
a  vigorous  and  valiant  resistaDoe.  If  jm  » 
not  speedy  in  relieving  us,  we  shall  be  eonpal- 
ed  to  quit  the  field.**  After  this  report  of  tk 
heralds,  Paiisanias  wished  to  see  if  any  of  tk 
Greeks  would  voluntarily  ofier  tbeondTe!  d 
take  the  post  of  the  M^ariao&  AH  leAsr^ 
except  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  Atk^ 
nians,  commanded  by  Olympiodoms  theaaoi 
Lampon. 

XXIL  This  body,  which  took  opoa  tcbti 
the  defence  of  a  post  declined  by  aU  the  ober 
Greeks  encamped  at  Erythre,  broo^vii 
them  a  band  of  archers.  The 
after  an  obstinate  dispute. 
The  enemies'  horse  attacked  in  BqiBdnsB; 
the  steed  of  Masistius,  being  eooipiflMe 
above  the  rest,  was  wounded  in  the  side  brc 
arrow ;  it  reared,  and  becoming  unruly  fronoe 
pain,  of  the  wound,  threw  its  rider.  Tk 
Athenians  rushed  up<m  him,  seised  the  bonr. 
and  notwithstanding  his  resistaiice,  killed  ^ 
sistius.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  had  soar 
difficulty,  on  account  of  his  armoor.  Onr  1 
purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breast^date  camA 
with  plates  of  gold.  This  repeDed  all  tbsr 
blows,  which  some  person  peteeivh^  ki^ 


tors  i  of  these,  two  as  the  most  gmlty  w«tei 
proceeded  against,  but  they  oontriTed  to  egcaye  TV 
rest  he  dismissed,  tiiat  they  migiit  show  tlidrrspesfevt 
by  their  ralour,  telling  them  that  a  baCde  shoeii  be  ihp 
great  tribunaLto  determine  their  sincere  nd  g«edist«- 
tionsto  their  conntry.«Ptetare4*«  lAfk  ^  AfiOH^' 
iMTcher. 

4  Kumm  AorM.>- These  horses  are  mcatioMd  » r*^ 
marlcable  for  their  sise,  in  Thalia,  c  laa  Sbato  •«> 
boolc  the  nth,  that  they  were  used  by  Uaffs,  beiarftr 
best  and  largest  breed,  A^rrwc  m>n  mmt  fttftmn  i  Hrf 
are  said  to  hare  been  all  of  a  golden  oolour,  ««»  >^ 
wctrmt,»~T. 


CALLIOPE. 
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Mm  by  woanding  bim  in  the  eye.*  The  death 
of  Masutiu8  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his 
troops;  they  did  not  see  him  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  their  at- 
tention  being  entirely  occupied  by  succeeding 
in  reguhr  squadrons  to  the  chaige.  At  length 
nfiaking  a  stand,  they  perceived  themselves 
without  a  leader.  Upon  this  they  mutually 
animated  each  other,  and  rushed  in  with  united 
force  upon  the  enemy,  to  bring  off  the  body*  of 
Masistius. 

XXIIL  The  Athenians  seeing  them  ad- 
vance no  longer  in  successive  squadrons,  but  in 
a  collected  body,  called  out  for  relief.  While 
the  infantry  were  moving  to  their  support,  the 
body  of  Masistius  was  vigorously  disputed. 
While  the  three  hundred  were  alone,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  and  recede  from  the 
body ;  but  other  forces  coming  to  their  relief,  the 
cavalry  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  with  the 
body  of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number  of 
their  men.  Retiring  for  the  space  of  two 
stadia,  they  held  a  consultation,  and  being  with- 
out a  commander,  determined  to  return  to 
Mardonius. 

XXIV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the 
death  of  Masistius  spread  a  general  sorrow 
through  the  army,  and  greatly  afflicted  Mardo- 
nius himself.  They  cut  off  the  hair  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden,  and  all  Bccotia  resounded  with  their 
cries  and  lamentations.  The  man  they  had 
lost  was  next  to  Mardonius,  most  esteemed  by 
the  Persians  and  the  king.  Thus  the  Bar- 
barians in  their  manner  honoured  the  deceased 
Masistins. 

XXV.  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained 
but  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  in- 
spired  with  increasing  resolution.  The  body 
of  Masistius,  which  from  its  beauty  and  size 

5  In  the  0y«.>.Flutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aiistides,  saya 
that  MaalBtiiu  was  killed  by  a  wound  through  the  open- 
ing* of  hia  helmet 

6  Bring  off  the  body.'y—TMM  was  considered  ai  a  high 
p<dnt  of  honour  In  ancient  military  aerrioe.  Some  oi  the 
finest  passages  of  Homer  are  found  in  his  descriptions  of 
battles  about  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaia  The  supersti. 
tiouB  ideas  which  prevailed,  from  the  drcnrostance  of  a 
deceased  relative's  not  reoeiring  the  rites  of  burial,  are 
beautifully  employed  by  Sophocles  in  his  Antigone.  It 
seems  a  very  natural  impulse,  but  I  remember  no  other 
instance  where  the  Persians  appear  to  have  been  tena. 

.  rions  with  respect  to  this  pr^udice.  Their  obstinacy  on 
this  occasion  might  increase  In  the  proportion  in  which 
tliey  taw  it  exercised  by  their  adversaries.  On  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians  with  respect  to  their  dead,  see  book 
I.  c  ezL  and  note  185.— T. 


deserved  admiration,  they  placed  on  a  carriage, 
and  passed  through  the  ranks,'  while  all  quitted 
their  stations  to  new  it.  They  afterwank 
determined  to  remove  to  Platea ;  they  thought 
this  a  more  commodious  place  for  a  camp  than 
Erythne,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  To  this  place,  near, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  (Higaphie,  thef  re- 
solved to  go  and  pitch  a  regularly  fortified 
camp.  Taking  their  arms,  they  proceeded  by 
the  foot  of  Cithieron,  and  passing  Hysite^  came 
to  Platea.  They  drew  themselves  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions  of  the  different  nations  near  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphie "  and  the  shrine  of  the 
hero  Androcrates,'  some  on  a  gently  rising 
ground,  others  on  the  phun. 

XXVI.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
nations,  a  violent  dispute  arose  betwixt  the 
Tegeans  and  Athenians,  each  asserting  their 
claim  to  one  of  the  wings,  in  vindication  of 
which  they  appealed  to  thehr  former  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits.  The  Tegeans  spoke  to 
this  effect ;-  <<  The  post  which  we  now  daim 
has  ever  been  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  made  beyond 
the  Peloponnese :  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient 
but  of  less  distant  periods.  After  the  death  of 
Eiuystheus,  when  the  Heraclidse^  made  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  the  rank 
we  now  vindicate  was  allowed  us  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion:  In  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans 
and  lonians,  who  then  possessed  the  Pelopon- 
nese, we  advanced  as  allies  to  the  isthmus,  en- 
camping opposite  to  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllus  made  a 
proposition  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  two 
armies,  but  that  the  Pelopomiesians  should  se- 
lect the  bravest  man  of  all  their  army  to  engage 

7  Through  the  nmilw.]-.ThnB  in  the  twenty.«econd 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Adiillea  directs  the  body  of  Hector  to 
be  carried  for  inspection  tfiroogh  the  Grecian  army. 

Mamwhite  jsmm  of  G«mo«  1b  tiliimpb  btjnc 
Th«  cerpM  oTHactor,  and  jam  Pnuw  liaci 
B*  thJt  the  MBg,  tlow  movinf  lowud  Ih*  ■ban  j 
Hccter  i»  daad,  and  Hian  it  bo  mora— T. 

8  Gargaphie.^-'Tbia  place  b  celebrated  in  poetic  story 
for  being  the  place  where  Acts^on  was  devoured  by  his 
dogs.— r. 

0  iliufrDeraf«sr.>-Audrocrates  had  been  andentiy  a 
Plateau  commander. 

10  HeraeKd^g.y-'TWB  qweefa  of  the  Ttogaatav  does  Ml 
to  me  seem  remarkably  wise.  They  had  better,  I  shoold 
suppose,  have  spoken  but  very  tenderly  of  their  ezplijits 
■gainst  the  HeracUdis  in  the  preeence  of  their  imme. 
daate  descendants,  who  to  punish  their  arrogance  mif^ 
naturally  enough  assign  the  superiority  to  their  rivals* 
although  their  pretensioni  were  not  so  well  founded.— 
L  archer. 
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bim  in  nngle  comlMit»  upon  certaiii  terms.  The 
PeloponDesuuii  asMjited,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  to  this  effect :  If  Hyllus  conquered  the 
Peloponneaian  chief,  the  Heradidn  should  be 
suffered  to  resume  their  paternal  inheritance, 
if  Hyllus  was  yanquished,  the  Heradidae  were 
to  retire,  nor  during  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  make  any  effort  to  return  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Echemus  the  son  of  (Enopus,  and 
grandson  of  Phegeus,'  our  leader  and  prince, 
was  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  oonfedentes.  He  encountered  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him.  Fwm  this  exploit,  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesians  of  that  period  assigned  us  many 
honourable  distinctions  which  we  still  retain, 
and  this  in  particular,  that  as  often  as  any  ex- 
pedition should  be  made  by  their  joint  forces, 
we  should  command  one  of  the  wings.  With 
yoo«  O  Lacedaemonians,  we  do  not  enter  into 
oompetidon,  we  are  willing  that  you  should 
take  your  post  in  which  wing  you  think  proper ; 
the  command  of  the  other,  which  has  so  long 
been  allowed  us,  we  claim  now.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  action  we  have  recited,  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  worthy  of  this  post  than  the  Athe- 
nians. On  your  account,  O  Spartans,  as  well 
as  for  the  bene^t  of  others,  we  have  fought 
i^ain  and  again  with  success  and  gloiy.  Let 
not  then  the  Athenians  be  on  this  occasion 
preferred  to  us;  for  they  have  never  in  an 
equal  manner  distinguished  themselves  in  past 
or  in  more  recent  periods." 

XXVIL  The  Athenians  made  this  reply  : 
"  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our 
assembling  here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in 
altercations,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarians ;  but 
since  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  uige  on 
the  part  of  the  TegeatsB  their  ancient  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  assert  that  right,  which  we  receive  from  our 
ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Arcadians  as 
long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  well.  These  \ 
Heradidse^  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have 
shun  at  the  isthmus,  after  beuig  rejected  by  all 
the  Greeks  with  whom  they  wished  to  take 
refuge  from  the  servitude  of  the  people  of  My- 
cense,  found  a  secure  retreat  with  us  alone.  In 
conjunction  with  them  we  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  Eurystheus,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  those  who  at  that  time  possessed 
the  Peloponnese.     The  Argives,  who  under 


Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  i 
unburied,'  we  undertook  an  expedidoo  t^ 
the  Cadmeans,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  a 
terred  them  in  our  country  at  Eleusis.'  A 
farther  instance  of  our  prowess  was  c^tsui 
in  our  repulsion  of  the  Amaxons,*  vbo  sdiioc- 
ed  from  the  river  Thermodoo,  to  ioTide  At- 
tica. WewerenolesscottspicuoossttbeiBse 
of  Troy.  But  this  recital  is  vain  and nsdoi; 
the  people  who  were  then  Ulustrious  iDigki 
now  be  base,  or  dastards  then  mi^  iw  be 
herdes.  Enough  therefore  of  the  enmpla  d 
our  fonner  glory,  though  we  are  still  able  ts 
introduce  more  and  greater ;  for  if  anjo(  tk 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  memii  n- 
nown,  we  may  daim  this,  and  more  also.  Os 
that  day  we  alone  contended  with  the  Pobio. 
and  after  a  glorious  and  sneoeasful  coobst, 
were  victorious  over  an  army  of  foxtj-ax  6&t- 
ent  nations :  which  action  must  oosfewdlf  es- 
title  us  to  the  post  we  daim ;  but  in  thepicsee: 
state  of  affiiirs,  all  dispute  about  aA  is  HDrea- 
sonable ;  we  are  ready,  O  LacedseoxniaDs.  t> 
opp*^  the  enemy  wherever  you  shall  cbo« 
to  station  us.  Wherever  we  msy  be,  we  skS 
endeavour  to  behave  like  men.  Lesd  as,  ^ 
fore,  we  are  ready  to  obey  you." 


S  I7itteri«dL>*The  aflndnMnlB  of  Ums 
reftpMt  to  ths  bodiaa  of  tbo  dead  rmU 
camiot  be  better  expreaaedthan  in  the  foDovof  Is^  ' 
Homer,  wbldi  I  give  iatherenioo  of  Pope   TV  da* 
of  Patrodua,  in  the  8Sd  book,  thw  aUrMM  Adito 
AaA  alMpi  Achilta*  (llM«  Um  pimlM  Mid) 
SlMfw  ni  AdiiUci,  hia  PadmIm  dMd  : 
LKlag,  I  tMinwl  hb  d«BrMt  tandMHt  CM>; 
BotBMT IbtiM.  I  vaater  taiibc  air. 


1  /*A«sr«tit.3— LuTher,  on  the  authority  of  PsusaniM, 
proposes  to  reed  Cepheiis,  and  I  think  it  onght  to  be  so. 
Cepheus  was  one  of  the  Axvonaate. 


Let  my  pais  caepam  tbm  liU*  oTbuiial  ka**. 
And  |(1t*  me  enUmnec  la  the  cealau  hel^ : 
TU  then  ttic  qiitil  flode  no  mih^  f»»et. 
But  iMra  and  then  the  anbodied  apac*"*  (<«• 
Tbe  vagtut  dflMl  anud  Um  dtfk  akete 
Fmtid  to  cTMi  the  Inemeable  fload, 
NowKlveOtjhraid:  ftirlD  tlM  fknh*  ikM. 
HlwaaMewspai«,«lMaaai«M«m  mmm-. 
Wh«t onoe tbe  laat  ftuwnal  SametaM«l,  I 

No  noK  ihaU  meet  Achillea  aad  hIa  fttoai.  he. 
Upon  this  translation  of  Mr  Pope  I  nwr  W  neuf     \ 
remarking,  that  in  the  foorth  fine,  the  tTf/nrnB^'      ^ 
wander  in  the  air/*  is  not  in  Homer.    Hoomt  n«o"     | 
himself  with  saying,  '*  You  did  not  negitct  m  ^< 
but  dead.**    The  seventh  line  also  is  not  la  HoiB«r:*Tl     I 
then  the  spirit,"  &c  It  is  ImpUod  perhaps,  bst  ttit^ 
not  expressed.    It  may  seem  cmrifling  to  qsmri  vd     I 
the  epitliet  "  irremeable  *'  in  the  tenth  Hw :  I  csa  ^itf     ' 
aay  It  is  not  in  Homer,  who  merely  nyi,  wv  "«•** 
orer  the  rirer.    «•  For  to  the  farther  shorp,  wtes  •* 
we  pass,**  in  lines  eleren  and  twelre,  are  aot  fo«^ " 
Homer.— r. 

3  At  £/«iuM.3>Pansanlas  as  weU  m  Henrf0taiai»«* 
that  these  bodies  were  interred  at  ELgnok^PnmM^  l  i 
C.39. 

4  Amax<mM.y-C<mctnaog  the  Amasses  see  ^ 
Melpomene,  chap  ex. 
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XXVIII.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus 
delirered  their  sentiments,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Arca- 
dians must  yield  to  the  people  of  Athens  the 
command  of  one  of  the  wings.  They  accords 
ingly  took  their  ststion  in  preference  to  the 
Tegeatae.  The  Greeks  who  came  afterwards, 
with  those  who  were  present  hefore,  were  thus 
disposed.  The  Lacedaimonians  to  the  num. 
her  of  ten  thousand,  occupied  the  right  wing ; 
of  these  fire  thousand  were  Spartans,  who  were 
followed  hy  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  lightly 
armed,  allowing  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan. 
The  Tegeatae,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
were  plsced  by  the  Spartans  next  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  their  valour,  and  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  Nearest  the  Tegeatse  were  five 
thousand  Corinthians,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  request  to  Pausanias,  had  contiguous  to 
them  three  hundred  Potidaeans  of  PaUene. 
Next  in  order  were  six  hundred  Arcadians  of 
Orehomene,  three  thousand  Sicyonians,  eight 
hundred  Epidauriaas,  and  a  thousand  Troeien- 
ians.  Contiguous  to  these  last,  were  two  hun- 
dred Lepreata> ;  next  to  whom  were  four  hun- 
dred  Myceneans  and  Tirynthians.  Stationed 
by  the  Tirynthians  were  in  regular  succession 
a  thousand  Phliasians,  three  hundred  Hermon- 
ians,  six  hundred  Eretriansand  Styreans :  next 
came  four  hundred  Cbalcidians,  five  hundred 
Ampraciats,  eight  hundred  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians;  to  whom  two  hundred  Paleans 
of  Cephallenia,  and  five  hundred  ^ginetae, 
successively  joined.  Three  thousand  Mega- 
nans  and  six  hundred  Plateans  were  contiguous 
to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  son 
of  Lysimadius,  occupied  the  left  wing  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  array. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  this  army,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan, 
vras  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
all  of  them  completely  armed  and  drawn  toge- 
ther to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of  the  light- 
armed  troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  eadi  well  prepared  for  battle,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  attendant  on 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  Greeks,  reckon- 
ing a  light  armed  soldier  to  every  man ;  the 
whole  of  these  therefore  amounted  to  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
army  assembled  at  Platea,  including  both  the 
heavy  and  the  light-armed  troope,  was  one 
hundred  eight    thousand  two  hundred  men; 


adding  to  these  one  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred Thespians  who  were  with  the  Greeks, 
but  without  arms,  the  complete  number  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  These  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.* 

XXXI.  The  Barbarian  army  having 
ceased  to  lament  Masistius,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  that  the  Greeks  were  advanced  to 
PUtea,  marched  also  to  that  part  of  the  Aso- 
pus  nearest  to  it ;  where  they  were  thus  dis- 
posed  by  Mardonius.  Opposed  to  the  Lace. 
daemonians  were  the  Persians,  who,  as  they 
were  superior  in  number,  fronted  the  Tegeatae 
also.  Of  this  body  th  e  select  part  was  opposed 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  less  effective  to  the 
Tegeatae.  In  making  which  arrangement, 
Mardonius  followed  the  advice  of  the  Thebans. 
Next  to  the  Persians  were  the  Medes,  op- 
posed  to  the  Corinthians,  Potidaeans,  Orcho- 
menians,  and  Sicyonians.  The  Bactrians 
were  placed  next,  to  encounter  the  Epidau- 

I  rians,  Troezenians,  Lepreatae,  Tirynthians, 
Myceneans,  and  Phliasians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Bactrians  the  Indians  were  disposed,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans, 

!  and  Cbalcidians.  The  Sacce,  next  in  order, 
fronted  the  Ampraciatae,  Anactorians,  Leuca- 
dians, Paleans,  and  iBginetae.  .  The  Athe. 
nians,  Plateans,  and  Magareans  were  ultimately 
faced  by   the  Bceotians,  Locrlans,    Melians, 

i  Thessalians,  and  a  thousand  Phoceans.  AH 
the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the  Medes  ;  some 
of  them  about  Parnassus,  favoured  the  Greeks, 
and  from  that  station  attacked  and  harassed 
both  the  troops  of  Mardonius  and  those  of 
the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.  The  Mace- 
donians and  Thessalians  were  also  opposed  to 
the  Athenians. 

XXX  n.  In  this  manner  Mardonius  ar- 
ranged those  nations  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  illustrious ;  with  these 
were  promiscuously  mixed  bodies  of  Phrygians, 
Thracians,   Mysians,  Paeonians,  and   others. 


&  Of  the  Atopua^y^An  ingsoioii*  plan  of  thU  battle, 
which  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  ro. 
epective  sitaationa  of  the  two  armlM,  outy  be  eeen  in 
the  Voyage  da  Jeane  AnadiaFBla  In  the  description 
of  plaoaa,  every  snooeedlng  observation  of  diiTerent  tra- 
vellers oonfirms  the  fldelity  and  accuracy  of  Herodotos. 
On  thia  subject  Mr  Wood  speaks  thus :  "  I  would  not 
encourage  that  diffidence  in  Herodotus  which  has  aU 
ready  been  carried  too  ftr.  Were  I  to  give  my  opinion 
of  him,  having  followed  him  through  most  5f  the  oouo* 
tries  which  he  rislfeed,  I  would  say,  that  ha  ia  a  writer 
of  reracity  in  Ids  description  of  what  he  $aw,  but  9t 
credulity  in  his  relations  of  what  he  heard."— r. 
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To  the  above  might  be  added  the  Ethiopians,  leader  in  their  wariike  enterpiiaes.  He,  <k- 
and  those  Egyptians  named  Hermotybians  and  '  serving  that  his  friendship  was  of  irapoitnee 
Calasirians,'  who  alone  of  that  eountry  follow  to  the  Spartans,  endeavooied  ta  make  the  noEt 
the  profession  of  arms.  These  had  formerly  of  it;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would  admt 
served  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  they  had  '  biro  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Spsm, 
been  removed  to  the  land  forces  by  Mardonius  '  they  might  expect  his  services,  otherwise  not 


when  at  Pbalerum :  the  Egyptians  had  not 
been  reckoned  with  those  forces  which  Xerxes 
led  against  Athens.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  Barbarian  army  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men ;  the  number  of  the 


The  Spartans  were  at  first  incensed,  and  br  a 
time  neglected  him :  butwlientlie  tenor  of  tk 
Persian  army  was  impending;  they  aceeM  to 
bis  terms.  Tisamenus  seeiiig  them  dins  ckof- 
ed,  increased  his  demand, «  and  iosisled  apes 


Greek  confederates  of  Mardonius,  as  it  was  ,  their  making  his  brother  Heg^ies  also  a  flitaen 
never  taken,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  as  far  as  of  Sparta. 


conjecture  may  determine,  they  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  infantry ;  the  cavalry  were  posted  apart  by 
themselves. 

XXXIIL  Both  armies  being  thus  ranged 
in  nations  and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day 
offered  sacrifices.  The  diviner  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  was  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Anti- 
ocbus,  who  had  accompanied  the  Grecian  army 
in  this  character.  He  was  an  Elean  of  the 
race  of  Jamidte,*  and  of  the  fiunily  of  Clytiads, 
but  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lace- 
demonian citizen.  Having  consulted  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  offspring, 
the  Pythian  informed  him,  he  should  be 
victorious  m  five  remarkable  contests.  Tis- 
amenus  not  underatanding  this,  applied  him. 
self  to  gymnastic  exercises,  presuming  it  was 
here  he  was  to  expect  renown  and  victory :  be- 
coming, therefore,  a  competitor  in  the  Pent- 
athlon, he  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  except  that 
of  wrestling,'  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  Hier- 
onymus,  an  Andrian.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  applying  the  oracular  declaration  to 
Tisamenus  not  to  gymnastic  but  military  con- 
tests,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  by  money 
to  accompany  their  kings,  the  Hersdidae,  as  a 


1  HermotyNatu  and  CalariHaiu.y-^S9e  book  Euterpe, 
r.  dxlv. 

«  JatukUe.y-The  ftmiUw  of  the  Jamida,  Ciyttada, 
and  TeUlMte,  aoam  to  bare  b««i  aU  iOotliMyvn,  with 
some  tpeciflc  distinction.  Cicero,  in  his  book  de 
DiTinat.  makes  a  dlAerence  betwixt  the  Jamids  and 
the  aytlada. 

Larcber  thinks  the  text  of  Herodotus  la  In  this  place 
eorrupt  Of  Jamua,  the  founder  of  this  famUy,  It  may 
farther  be  remarked,  that  his  mother  bein|r  secretly 
dellrered  of  him,  concealed  him  among  the  rushes  and 
riolHtSffrom  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Jamna,  U», 
loo,  signi^iag  a  violet  This  Is  Lareher*s  account,  who 
refers  the  reader  to  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  ver.  90.— It  ne- 
Tcrtheless  seems  Tcry  far-fetched.— T. 

S  Sjnepi  that  o/ torwctf  Ji^.D— See  Pansanlas,  L  iU.  c 
si  where  the  same  thing  Is  said  of  this  personage. 


XXXIV.  In  this  conduct  be  seems  to  bm 
imitated  the  example  of  Mehunpns,  exDepOBf 
that  the  one  claimed  a  throne,  the  other  tk 
rights  of  a  citizen.  Mehunpns  was  ioritei 
from  Pylos  by  the  Aigives,  for  a  oertaia  pio- 
posed  compensation,  to  remove  a  kind  of  oai 
ness  which  prevailed  among  their  women.  Tk 
Argives,  on  his  requiring  half  of  their  kiag- 
dom,  *  disdained  and  left  him  :  but  as  ^  & 
ease  continued  to  spread  still  &ither  anoaf 
their  females,  they  returned  to  him,  accepof 
bis  terms :  he  observing  this  cbaoge,  citaM 
his  views,  refusing  to  acoooDplish  what  tkj 
desired,  unless  they  would  also  give  a  third  pat 


4  Imenaud  Ait  tfeaniiMr.]— The  atory  of  theSft^ 
U  here  occur  to  the  render.     AmvumkomtU 

Tarqnin  with  nine  books  of  the  ondea  ^  tt«  Sftyh, 
which  she  offered  to  aeU :  the  kbig  heaStatiay  sheet  te 
price,  she  went  away  and  burned  three  of  tihcH,  mi 
then  came  and  asked  the  same  price  farfke  rsmiMv 
six  i  Tkrqnin  again  refused  to  accede  to  htr  dsmmii 
she  acoordlngly  went  away,aiid  homed  three  men,  ai 
returning,  stiU  asked  the  same  prioe.-^lhe  magm  ai> 
vised  the  kfaig  to  pay  her,  and  preeerre  the  bosks  ■ 
sacred,  which  was  done.— T. 

5  Ha^o/their  kingdom.y-Tbeat  men  semethasi  mM 
their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price.  There  mm 
diviners  and  soothsayers  in  all  parte  of  Oreect; 
but  Ella  of  the  Peloponnese  was  pnitlaBlnriy  mtfk. 
able  for  two  families,  the  Jamldas  and  the  dytisAs, 
who  for  many  generailons  traaamltted  the  sit  «f 
divination  from  father  to  son.— See  degro  4e  Dwnal 
L  I.  c  «.— T. 

Malampaa  la  thus  meattoned  ha  theOdyaaey : 
A  wrrtah  w  lit— thliM  to  tha  ih  inii» 
N««ffh«mlil«criBMaiidi«ckiaaTM  vkk  «■•; 
A  MW  h«  vM,  from  ftvast  M  ■teaipuiVnm. 
Malampot,  who  la  Pylot  «onWi4  imaf  ; 
Till  wiiad  bj  wioi^cB,  o  hrri|p>  raala  ho  cboao, 
Fu  Ihin  the  halofnl  eaoM  oT  oU  hk  wow. 
Nolens  hte  tioisaioi  oao  loBR  joar  dototei!, 
A*  long  be  groaaM  In  PhUacatrk  efaalno. 
If  •oatiiM  wbat  aBKnUh  aad  who!  nne  ns—bSoii 
Far  levoly  P«e  nek VI  hit  UbTiacntod : 
Tot 'KiMMd ho  dMih, and  WBgcAil «r  hi*  iie^ 
To  Pylot  drova  tho  lovioit  honlt  alBoo : 
Than  Nalau  ntiiqaidk<d.  and  ooBriRo'd  iko  Mc 
To  Blai*  ann*,  ho  MOffht  •  tettltB  •tr; 
AfRoa  Cho  ildi  fcr  hit  nlNotho  ohaaa, 
Thaioftitm'dUiCBipiio^UMiahlipoUcoaiM.       T, 
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to  his  brother  Bias :  the  Aiigives,  oompeUed  by 
necessity,  granted  this  also. 

XXXV.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  from 
their  want  of  the  assistance  of  Tisamenus, 
granted  all  that  he  desired.  He,  from  being  an 
Elian,  thus  became  a  Spartan,  and  assisting 
them  as  a  diviner,  they  obtained  five  remarkable 
victories.  The  Spartans  never  admitted  but 
these  two  strangers  into  the  number  of  their 
citizens.  The  five  victories  were  these :  the 
first  was  this  of  Platea ;  the  second  was  the 
battle  of  Tegea,  won  by  the  Spartans  against 
the  Tegeatae  and  the  Argives ;  the  third  at 
Dipsa,  against  all  the  Arcadians,  except  the 
Mantineaus ;  the  fourth  was  over  the  Messen- 
ians  at  the  isthmus;  the  last  at  Tanagra,* 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  com- 
pleted  the  predicted  number. 

XXXVL  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the 
augur  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  to  which  place 
he  had  accompanied  the  Spartans.  The  sacri- 
,^fices  promised  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they 
acted  on  the  defensive,  but  the  contrary,  if 
passing  the  Asopus,  they  began  the  fight. 

XXXVII.  Mardonius,  though  anxious  to 
engage,  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  entrails, 
unless  he  acted  on  the  defensive  only.  He  had 
also  sacrificed  according  to  the  Grecian  rites, 
using  as  his  soothsayer,  Hegesistratus  an 
Elean,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Tel- 
liade.  The  Spartans  had  formerly  seized 
this  man,  thrown  him  into  prison,  and 
menaced  him  with  death,  as  one  from  whom 
they  had  received  many  and  atrocious  injuries. 
In  this  distress,  alarmed  not  merely  for  Us  life, 
but  with  the  idea  of  having  previously  to  suffer 
many  severities,  he  accomplished  a  thing  which 
can  hardly  be  told.  He  was  confined  in  some 
stocks  bound  with  iron,  but  accidentally  ob- 
taining a  knife,  he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing 
which  has  ever  been  recorded.  Calcuhiting 
what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  out,  he  cut  of  the  extremity  of  his  foot ; 
this  done,  notwithstanding  he  was  guarded,  he 
dug  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  Te. 
gea,  travelling  only  by  night,  and  concealing 
himself  in  the  woods  during  the  day.  Eluding 
the  strictest  search  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
came  on  the  third  night  to  Tegea,  his  keepers 
being  astonished  at  his  resolution,  for  they  saw 

6  TaiuvraL]^11raeydide8,inhisafeooaiitofthlsl»ttie 
9gneB  with  Herodotos,  and  aaya  that  the  Laeadmnon. 
iana  wareTtetoriona ;  DiodoruaSiculua,  on  the  contrary, 
repreaamta  It  aa  doohtful.— LorcAer. 


the  half  of  his  foot,  but  oould  not  find  the  i 
In  this  manner  Hegesistratus  escaped  to  Te- 
gea, which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity  with 
Sparta.  When  his  wound  was  healed  he  pro- 
cured himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
avowed  enemy  of  Sparta.  His  animosity,  how- 
ever, against  the  Lacedemonians  proved  ulti- 
mately of  no  advantage  to  himself,  he  was  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office  at  Zacynthus,  and 
put  to  death. 

XXXVIIL  The  fate  of  Hegesistratus  was 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Platea ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  were  speaking,  Mardonius,  for 
a  considerable  sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to 
sacrifice,  which  he  eagerly  did,  as  well  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  as  from  the  de- 
sire  of  reward ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails  gave  no  encouragement  to  fight,  either  to 
the  Persians  or  their  confederate  Greeks,  who 
also  had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer, 
Hippomachus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian 
army  continually  increased,  Timogenides  of 
Thebes,  son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Cithseron,  representing  that 
he  might  thus  intercept  great  bodies,  who  were 
every  day  thronging  to  the  allied  army  of  the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX.  The  hostile  armies  had  already 
remained  eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each 
other,  when  the  above  counsel  was  given  to 
Mardonius.  He  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
and  immediately  on  the  approach  of  night,  de- 
tached some  cavalry  to  that  part  of  Cithsron, 
leading  to  Pktea,  a  phioe  called  by  the  B<bo- 
tians  the  <*  Three  Heads,'*  by  the  Athenians 
the  «<  Heads  of  Oak."  This  measure  had  its 
effect,  and  they  took  a  convoy  of  five  hundred 
beasts  of  burden,  carrying  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  the  Peloponnese  to  the  army :  with  the  car- 
riages, they  took  also  all  the  men  who  conduct- 
ed  them.  Masters  of  this  booty,  the  Persians, 
with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity,  put  both 
men  and  beasts  to  death :  when  tiieir  cruelty 
was  satiated,  they  returned  with  what  they  had 
taken  to  Mardonius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed, 
neither  army  being  willing  to  engage.  The 
Barbariansy  to  irritate  the  Greeks,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Asopus,  but  neither  army  would  pass 
the  stream.  The  cavalry  of  Mardonius  grmtly 
and  constantly  harassed  the  Greeks.  The  The- 
bans,  who  were  very  zealous  in  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  Modes,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
ardour,  and  did  every  thing  but  join  battle ;  the 
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PeruAns  and  Medes  supported  them,  and  per- 
formed many  illustrious  actions. 

XL  I.  In  this  situation  things  remained  for 
the  space  of  ten  days :  on  the  eleventh,  the 
armies  retaining  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  the  Oreeks  having  received 
considemble  reinforcements,  Mardonius  be- 
came disgusted  with  their  inactivity.  He  ac- 
cordingly held  a  conference  with  Artahasus,  the 
son  of  Phamaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  whom  Xerzes  honoured  with  his  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Artahazus  that 
they  should  immediately  break  up  their  camp, 
and  withdraw  beneath  the  walls  of  Theb^, 
where  was  already  prepared  a  magazine  of  provi- 
sions  for  themselves,  and  com  for  their  cavalry ; 
here  they  might  at  their  leisure  terminate  the 
war  by  the  following  measures.  They  had  in 
their  possession  a  great  quantity  of  coined  and 
uncoined  gold,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  and 
plate :  it  was  recommende^  to  send  these  with 
no  sparing  hand  to  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  of  greatest  authority  in  their  respec- 
tive cities.  It  was  urged  that  if  this  were  done, 
the  Greeks  would  soon  surrender  their  liber- 
ties, nor  again  risk  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  Thebans, 
who  diought  that  it  would  operate  successfully. 
Mardonius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fierce, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding.  His  own  army  he 
thought  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  they  should  by  all  means  fight  before  the 
Greeks  received  farther  supplies:  that  they 
'  should  give  no  importance  to  the  declarations 
of  Hegesistiatus,  but  without  violating  the  h&ws 
of  Persia,  commence  a  battle  in  their  usual 


XL  1 1.  This  opinion  of  Mardonius  nobody 
thought  proper  to  oppose,  for  to  him,  and  not 
to  Artabazus,  the  king  had  confided  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army.  He  there- 
fore assembled  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Persians  and  confederate  Greeks,  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  Imew  of  any  orede  predict- 
ing that  the  Persians  should  be  overthrown  by 
the  Greeks.  No  one  ventured  to  reply, 
partly  because  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
s«ch  orade,  and  partly  because  they  were  fear- 
fill  of  delivering  their  real  sentiments.  Mar- 
donius, therefore,  thus  addressed  them :  <<  As 
either  you  know  no  such  oracle,  or  dare  not  say 
what  you  think,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  well  founded :  an  onde 
Has  said,  that  the  Persians,  on  their  entering 
Greece,   shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi, 


and  in  consequence  be  destroyed.  BdngCBse 
of  this,  we  will  not  approadi  diat  tem|^  asr 
make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it,  and  tins  sbaC 
avoid  the  ruin  which  has  been  Baenaced:  bt 
then  all  those  among  you,  w1x>  wish  veQ  to 
Persia,  rejoice  in  the  eonvicdon  dwt  we  ifaa 
vanquish  the  Greeks."  Having  said  thii,  W 
ordered  that  every  thing  sihould  be  propcriyfe- 
posed  to  commence  the  attack  earij  ia  & 
morning. 

XLIIL  The  orade  wiiidi  MsidomBi  ^ 
plied  to  the  Persians  referred,  tm  I  wdl  kaor. 
not  to  them  but  to  the  lUyrians  and  Eae^ 
leans.*     Upon  the  event  of  tiiia  batik,  tbii 
oracle  had  been  communicated  from  Bsdi : 
**  Theniiodoa*a  and  Aaopos'  banks  aloag, 
Tlut  Greeks  In  fight  against  Barbnriana  tbroaf  j 
What  nmnb«n  then  shall  press  the  mwii^'wfawdfcM 
What  8langhter*d  Medes  their  Tftal  bnatk  siiail  jiA 
These  words,  and  others  of  Masaeua  like  tbea, 
doubtless  rdated  to  the  Persiana.     The  Tkcr- 
modon  flows  betwixt  Tanagra  and  Glaak' 

XLIV.  After  Mardonius  had  tbos  spokea 
concerning  the  oracles,  and  eDdeavoured  to 
animate  his  troops,  the  watchea  of  the  la^ 
were  set  When  the  night  was  far  advaaeei 
and  the  strictest  silence  preTailed  thraosk 
the  army,  which  was  buried  in  sleep,  Aks. 
ander,  son  of  Amyntas,  general  and  pcmee  of 
the  Macedonians,  rode  up  to  the  Athciiiui  cm- 
posts,  and  earnestly  desired  to  speak  with  tfa9 
commanders.  On  hearing  thia,  the  gRster 
number  continued  on  their  posts,  while  seat 
hastened  to  their  officers,  whom  they  infenad 
that  a  horseman  was  arrived  from  the  tnemft 
army,  who,  naming  the  principal  Greeks, 
would  say  nothing  more  than  that  be  desiicd 
to  speak  with  them. 

XL  V.    The  commanders  "  ket  oo  tine  is 

1  IHyriam  and  EnduHemu.'y^'FmiaemaMMt  «W  *t. 
scribcB  with  to  muchexactaen  flu  aattqwlieaaf  Gnm, 
does  not  (In  Fhods)  mj  any  tlung  cither  of  th»|tedtf 
of  tho  temple  of  Ddphi,  or  of  the  calamities  of  the  pnpk 
concerned  in  it  Appian  tiays,  that  the  Antauiam,  «ta 
were  an  THyrian  nation,  plnndered  this  templp,  aadwm 
destroyed  by  a  pestUenoe.  Something  "mre  to  Oe  psf^ 
pose  is  foumd  fan  Euripides :  Baochua  dBaooven  to  OL 
mus  an  orade  of  Jupiter,  which  predicted  to  Um,  iM 
when  he  shooJd  retire  amongst  the  SlyriaBBa  and  Eae^ 
leans,  he  should  reign  oyer  these  people,  and  they  ehHli 
destroy  a  vast  number  of  dties;  but  that^  aAa-haraf 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  they  steold  hsn  m 
iinfortuiute  return.  If  we  had  the  orade  ilsci.  w 
might  see  in  what  manner  Mardoalas  applied  H  ts  At 
Fenians.— £aroA«r. 

,  8  GtfM«.3— This  place  is  indiflerraliy  written  Gb» 
and  Gllssas,  and  was  anciently  fsmova  isr  lis  wtafc^-f 

3  TkB  commanden,y^ViMUnk^  wfco  ■■liilim  «*• 
interview,  speaks  only  of  Aristides.    "  A  ohb  m.  hs«. 
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epuring  to  the  advftnced  guard,  where,  on  their 
irrival,  they  were  thus  addressed  by  Alexander  i 
<  I  am  come,  O  Athenians,  to  inform  you  of 
i  secret,  which  jrou  must  impart  to  Pausanias 
>nly,«  lest  my  ruin  ensue.  Nor  would  I  speak 
flow, were  not  I  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Grreece. 
f  from  remote  antiquity  am  of  Grecian  origin, 
ind  I  would  not  willingly  see  you  exchange 
freedom  for  servitude ;  I  have  therefore  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  Mardonius  and  his  army  could 
lave  drawn  favourable  omens  from  their  victims, 
I  battle  would  long  since  have  taken  place :  in- 
ending  to  pay  no  farther  attention  to  these,  it  is 
lis  determination  to  attack  you  early  in  themom- 
ng,  being  afraid,  as  I  suppose,  that  your  forces 
^ill  be  yet  more  numerous.  Be  therefore  on  your 
^ard ;  but  if  he  still  defer  his  purpose  of  an 
engagement,  do  you  remain  where  you  are,  for 
le  has  provisions  but  for  a  few  days  more.  If 
:he  event  of  this  war  should  be  agreeable  to 
^our  wishes,  it  will  become  you  to  make  some 
efforts  to  restore  my  independence,  who  on  ac- 
count of  my  partiality  to  the  Greeks,  have 
exposed  myself  to  so  much  danger  in  thus 
icquainting  you  with  the  intention  of  Mar- 
lonius,  to  prevent  the  Barbarians  attacking  you 
}y  surprise.  I  am  Alexander*  of  Macedon.*' 
^Vhen  he  had  thus  spoken,  be  returned  to  hia 
station  in  the  Persian  camp. 

XL  VI.  The  Athenian  chiefs  went  to  the 
-ight  wing,  and  informed  Pausanias  of  what 
:hey  had  learned  from  Alexander.  Pausanias, 
.vho  stood  in  much  awe*  of  the  Persians,  ad- 


tack/*  wys  he,  **  spproacbed  sUently  the  Oredan  camp, 
ind  addressing  himself  to  the  sentinela,  desired  to  spoak 
nrith  ArlaUdea,  who  cnee  immedlately/'—LordUr. 

4  To  PaumniaM  on/jr.  3— This  acoount  la  more  pr«ba. 
)le  than  that  gtvea  by  rintareh,  who  makm  Alexander 
tay  to  ArlstideB,  that  he  mnst  not  communicate  the  secret 
x>  any  one.— LorvAtfr. 

5  Xam  ilfauwwrfer.]— 


To  whom  th*  tlnngcr  t— bulvurk  of  thte  camp, 
H«v,  amiti,  watf/k  tlMtidimd  vkteh  I  bMr  i 
■foirtariiti.  pnwlt  bj  tar  af  tlwMi'aiaK  vani. 
At  Hlght't  fbuth  vaicb  th«  tetal  tumm  «Ul  pan* 
tmOnMy  datannlMd,  tho*  IbrUd 
By  Mcb  dlTlow,  to  a«ail  yoar  hsM 
Whh  all  hit  n«mbm.-I  a 


MyjMMtavMUoff.    I. On 
I  vho  thna  hu«d  both  my  iwln  aad  Ufi*. 
An  Alauiidar,  Maoodfonian  MaMd 
Of  Albans.— Kindly  oa  a  AiUua  daj 


6  Jn  much  atM.]— Commeotiiiflr  on,  this  passage,  Wea- 
icling  asks,  if  Pausanias  bad  forgotten  the  noble  defence 
>f  the  three  hundred  Spartans  at  the  straits  of  Therrao* 
>y  la  ?  and  if  their  glorious  deaths  had  rendered  the  Per. 
lians  more  terrible  ?  To  this  larcher  repUes,  in  a  man- 
ler  not  entirely  satiafbctory :  he  observea  that  the  Spar. 
MM  <m  that  oooirion  being  ail  slain,  there  was  not  one 


dressed  them  thus  in  reply :  <<  As  a  battle  is  to 
take  place  in  the  morning,  I  think  it  advisable 
that  youy  Athenians,  should  front  the  Persians, 
and  we  those  Bcsotians  and  Greeks  who  are 
now  posted  opposite  to  you.  You  have  before 
contended  with  the  Medes,  and  know  their 
mode  of  fighting  by  experience  at  Marathon ; 
we  have  never  had  this  opportunity;  but  we 
have  before  fought  the  Bceotians  and  Thessa- 
lians :  take  therefore  your  arms,  and  let  us  ex- 
change situations."  "  From  the  first,*'  an- 
swered  the  Athenians,  <* when  we  observed  the 
Persians  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make 
the  proposal^  we  now  hear  firom  you ;  we  have 
only  been  deterred  by  our  fear  of  offending  you : 
as  the  overture  comes  firom  you,  we  are  ready 
to  comply  with  it" 

XLVII.  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  dawned  they  changed  sit. 
nations ;  this  the  Bceotians  observed,  and  com- 
municated to  Mardonius.  The  Persian  gene- 
ral immediately  exerted  himself  to  oppose  the 
Lacedsemonians  with  his  troops.  Pausanias, 
on  seeing  his  scheme  thus  detected,  again  re- 
moved the  Spartans  tp  the  right  wing,  as  did 
Mardonius  instantly  his  Persians  to  the  left 

XL VIII.  When  the  troops  had  thus  re- 
sumed their  former  post,  Mardonius  sent  a 
herald  wiA  this  message  to  the  Spartans: 
«  Your  character,  O  lAcediemonians,  is  high- 
ly celebrated  amongst  all  these  nations,  as  men 
who  disdain  to  fly ;  who  never  desert  your  ranks, 
determined  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die. 
Nothing  of  this  is  true :  we  perceive  you  in 


in  the  army  of  Pausanias  who  had  been  engaged  against 
the  Fteniam,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  fighting. 

It  seems  very  singular  that  M.  Larcher  should  not  re- 
member, that  there  was  araaa  In  the  army  of  Pausanias 
who  had  fought  with  the  Pwaians,  eacapcd  tha  great  de. 
struction  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  could  have 
informed  his  fellow  soldim  in  what  manner  the  Penlaaa 
fought  See  chapter  Ixx.  of  this  book.  In  which  we  are 
told,  that  Arlstodemus,  who  escaped  from  Thermopylss, 
most^istingulahed  himself  at  Platea,  ^in  order  to  rebleva 
his  repntatioa  We  find  also,  that  Leonidas  had  sustain, 
ed  many  battles  with  the  fiower  of  the  Persian  army, 
aided  by  his  Grecian  allies,  before  he  devoted  himself  and 
his  three  hundred  to  death,  dismissing  all  the  rest  of  his 
army. 

But<after  all,  the  most  serious  ol^^eetion  tothis  passage 
of  Herodotus  is,  that  it  evidently  militates  with  the  re. 
reived  opinions  of  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  the  patient 
fortitude  which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  that 
singular  people.— 7. 

7  Make  tke  /yroyNMaA}— According  to  Plutarch,  the 
Oredan  leaders  were  at  first  exceedingly  offended  at  tlils 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  but  were  pacified  by  the  remou- 
straneaa  of  Aristidea. 
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tbeactof  tetretting,  and  of  deaerting  your  poets 
before  a  battle  ia  commenced  ;  we  aeeyou  dele- 
gating to  the  Athenians  the  more  dangerous 
attempt  of  opposing  ns,  and  placing  yourselves 
against  our  daves,  neither  of  which  actions  is 
consistent  with  braTcrj.  We  are,  therefore, 
greatly  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  you ;  we  ex- 
pected that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would 
have  despatched  a  herald  to  us,  expressing  your- 
selves  desirous  to  combat  with  the  Persians 
alone.  Instead  of  this  we  find  you  ahnned 
and  terrified  ;  but  as  you  have  offered  no  chal- 
lenge to  us,  we  propose  one  to  you.  As  you 
are  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  your  army, 
why  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  contend  for  victory  ?  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  you,  the  rest  of  our  common  forces  may 
afterwards  engage  ;  if  this  be  unnecessary,  we 
will  alone  engage,  and  which  ever  conquers 
shall  be  esteemed  victorious  over  the  whole'  of 
the  adverse  army." 

XLIX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  his 
commission,  waited  some  time  for  an  answer; 
not  receiving  any,  he  returned  to  Mardonius. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  already  an- 
ticipating a  victory,  sent  his  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Greeks  :  these  with  their  lances  and  ar- 
rows materially  distressed  the  Grecian  army, 
and  forbade  any  near  approach.  Advancing  to 
the  Gargaphian  fountain,  which  furnished  the 
Greeks  with  water,  they  disturbed*  and  stop- 
ped it  up.  The  Lacedemonians  alone  were 
stationed  near  this  fountain,  the  other  Greeks, 
according  to  their  different  stations,  were  more 
or  less  distant,  but  all  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asopus  ;  but  as  they  were  debarred  from 
watering  here,  by  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
cavalry,  they  all  came  to  the  fountain. 

L.  In  this  predicament  the  leaders  of  the 


1  Ow>r  ihe  trAo2e.>-Snch  partial  challengtsB,  as  pre- 
'  YentiDg  va  iinneceasary  effusion  of  blood,  seem  in  esses  of 

an«Toldable  hostilities  most  consonant  to  tlie  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  we  find  them  frequently  adopted  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  abound  with  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind ; 
as  war  gradually  refined  into  a  science,  they  came  into 
disuse,  and  in  later  times  IwTe  been  totally  laid  aside.— 

2  Disturbed,  ^c.]— Bellanger  is  very  angry  with  M. 
I*  Abbe  Gedoyn,  for  making  Fausanias  say,  that  Mardo- 
nius on  tlds  occasion  pouoned  the  water.  "The  Per. 
sians,  barbarians,"  says  he,  **  as  they  were,  had  a  greater 
respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  human- 
ity :— they  were  not  poisoners. "  The  Greek  expression 
}n  Herodotus  is  «vrtr«f«{av  xm  nnx/nrmv.  The  word 
which  Pausanias  uses  is  rwtxtir— r. 


Greeks,  seeing  die  army  cut  off  fiosn  the  v«r, 
and  harasaed  by  the  cavalry,  oame  in  aowk 
to  Paiisanias  on  the  tight  wing^  to  ddibenie 
about  these  and  other  emaqgendes.  Ua. 
pleasant  as  the  present  incident  migfat  be,  ^ 
were  still  more  dutressed  firom  their  wmt  cf 
provision ;  their  servanta,  who  bad  bea  do- 
patched  to  bring  thia  firom  the  PekpoBseae. 
were  prevented  by  the  cavaliy  from  i 
to  the  camp. 

LI.  The  Grecian  leaden,  after  < 
upon  the  subject*  determined,  if  the  Ponai 
should  for  one  day  more  defer  conung  to  m 
engagement,  to  pass  to  the  ialnod  opposite  ts 
Platea,  and  about  ten  stadia  ficom  the  AtopK 
and  the  fountain  Gargaphiey  where  they  wens 
present  encamped.  Thia  inland  is  dms  eoa- 
nected  with  the  continent:  the  river,  descead- 
ing  from  Cithcron  to  the  plain,  divides  kadi 
into  two  streams,  which  after  flowing  aqwaa- 
ly,  for  about  the  distance  of  three  sftafia,  aeiia 
unite,  thus  forming  the  island  which  is  gbU 
OSroS,  who,  according  to  the  natives*  it  tk 
daughter  of  Asopus."  The  Greeks  by  da 
measure  proposed  to  themaelvea  two  adfis. 
tsges ;  first  to  be  secure  of  water,  and  aecoaiy 
to  guard  against  being  further  annoyed  by  tk 
enemy's  cavalry.  They  resolved  to  decamp  it 
the  time  of  the  second  watch  *  by  ni^it,  ist 
the  Persians,  perceiving  them,  should  panae 
and  harass  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  «ss 
also  their  intention,  when  arrived  at  the  spct 
where  the  Asopian  O^rolS  ia  formed  by  :k 
division  of  the  waters  flowing  from  CitharcB. 
to  detach  one  half  of  their  army  to  the  mam- 
tain  to  relieve  a  body  of  their  aervants,  mho, 
with  a  convoy  of  provisiona,  were  there  oi- 
compassed. 

LIL  After  taking  the  above  resolBtHSK 
they  remained  all  that  day  much  inoomiBoded 
by  the  enemy's  horse :  when  these,  at  the  i^ 

3  Daugkier  o/ilM^piM.]— Dlodonia  Sndoai,  wha  ■» 
tions  the  twelye  daughters  of  Aaopaa, 
who  speaks  of  twenty  by  name,  a^y 
Oeroe.— WesteUng. 

IModoms  Sic.  speaks  of  JEffio^  as  well  as 
which  last  remarks  that  .S^fina  is  the  ame 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  of  Hcrodotas, 
(Enone  is  the  true  reading.— Xiins/I«r. 

4  Second  toofcA.}— About  four  houra   afler  sa 
The  Greeks  divided  the  night  into  thr«e 


The  Romans  dirided  their  night  into  four  w«k^ 
They  had  a  te$iera,  npon  wliidi  aomeChix^  ww  iaao^ 
ed ;  this  was  given  from  one  centoricm  to  ai^itar 
throughout  the  anny,  till  It  retnmed  to  fkc  man  frsa 
whom  it  was  first  received.— r. 
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roach  of  evening,  retiiecU  and  the  appointed 
our  was  airived,  the  greater  part  of  the  Greeks 
egaii  to  move  with  their  baggage,  but  without 
ny  design  of  proceeding  to  the  place  before 
esolved  on.  The  moment  they  began  to 
larchy  occupied  with  no  idea  but  that  of  ea- 
aping  the  cavalry,  they  retired  towards  Phu 
ea,  and  fixed  themselves  near  the  temple  of 
^uno,  which  is  opposite  to  the  dty,  and  at  the 
istance  of  twenty  stadia  from  the  fountain  of 
>argaphie :  in  this  place  they  encamped. 

LIU.  Pausanias,  observing  them  in  motion, 
ave  orders  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  take  thieir 
rms,  and  follow  their  route,  presuming  they 
i-erc  proceeding  to  the  appointed  station.  The 
•fficers  all  showed  themselves  disposed  to  obey 
he  orders  of  Pausanias,  except  Amomphare- 
us,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  captain  of  the  band 
\f  Pitanate,*  who  asserled  that  he  would  not 
ly  before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  aoces- 
ary  to  the  dishonour  of  Sparta :  he  had  not 
»een  present  at  the  previous  consultation,  and 
cnew  not  what  was  intended.  Pausanias  a6d 
Buryanax,  though  indignant  at  his  refusal  to 
»bey  the  orders  which  had  been  issued,  were 
till  but  little  inclined  to  abandon  the  Pitana- 
»,  on  the  account  of  their  leader's  obstinacy ; 
hinking,  that  by  their  prosecuting  the  measure 
vhich  the  Greeks  in  general  had  adopted, 
^mompharetus  and  his  party  must  unavoid^ 
.bly  perish.  With  these  sentiments  the  Lace- 
Isemonians  were  commanded  to  halt,  and  pains 
vera  taken  to  dissuade  the  man  from  his  pur. 
K>se,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Lacedsmonians  and 
TegeatM,  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  post 

LIV.  At  this  crisis  the  Athenians  deter- 
nined  to  remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  know- 
ng  it  to  be  the  genius  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

0  say  one  thing  and  think  another.*    But  as 

5  Pitonate.}— At  this  word  Lsrdier  quotM  firom  PUu 
iBias  the  following  paange.— **  There  is  a  port  of  Sparta 
klled  the  TheamtUdte,  where  are  the  tombe  of  the  prin. 
ae,  called  Agida.  Near  tiiia  te  a  place  where  the  Cr». 
mi  asoemble,  and  the  Crotanl  are  the  body  of  troops 
unedthe  PitanaUB. 

Thorydidee,  on  the  contrary,  anerta  that  there  nerer 
'•s  a  body  of  troops  at  Laoedaemon  distiiifiilshed  by 
lis  nam&— See  Duker*$  edihon  ofThuejfd.  p.  17. 

According  to  Meoraios  j  see  his  Miscenanea  LaooolGa, 

IL  c.  2.  Thncydides  says  this  of  the  oohort  called 
Mt^tnif.    See  also  the  sane  author's  Atticss  Lectiones. 

1.  cl& 

Herodian,  L  It.  says,  that  Antonina  rsranalhi  instltat- 

1  a  Roman  band,  which  he  named  Fitanetas.    The  word 
d^rired  from  Fitana,  a  daughter  of  Enrotas*  firan 

iiom  a  city  was  called,  which  was  the  atontry  of  Me- 
elaus.— r. 
0  TIfJiAr  aiMMtfr.]-.Aitlilc«  and  eiiBBfaif  were  adopt. 


soon  as  they  observed  the  troops  in  motion, 
they  despatched  a  horseman  to  learn  whether 
the  Lacedemonians  intended  to  remove,  and 
to  inquire  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. 

L  V.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found 
the  men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  vio- 
lent altercation.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  were 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  persuade  Amom- 
pharetus  not  to  involve  the  Lacedemonians 
alone  in  danger  by  remaining  behind,  when  the 
Athenian  messenger  came  up  to  them.  At 
this  moment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute,  Amom- 
pharetus  took  up  a  stone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  ex- 
claimed,  «  There  is  my  vote  for  not  flying  be. 
fore  the  foreigners  ;'*  so  terming  the  Barbari- 
ans.  Pausanias,  after  telling  him  that  he  could 
be  only  actuated  by  phrenzy,  turned  to  the 
Athenian,  who  delivered  his  commission.  He 
afterwards  desired  him  to  return,  and  commu^ 
nicate  to  the  Athenians  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  and  to  entreat  them  immediately 
to  join  their  forces,  and  act  in  concert,  as  should 
be  deemed  expedient. 

LVI.  The  messenger  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs 
continued  their  disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus 
far  Pausanias  remained  indecisive,  but  think- 
ing, as  the  event  proved,  that  Amompharetus 
would  certainly  not  stay  behind,  if  the  J^acede- 
monians  actually  advanced,  he  gave  orders  to 
all  the  forces  to  march  forwards  by  the  heights, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans. 
The  Athenians  keeping  dose  to  their  ranks, 
piinued  a  route  opposite  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
dsmonians ;  these  last^  who  were  in  great  awe 
of  the  cavalry,  advanced  by  the  steep  paths 


ed  by  Lycofgns  In  the  system  of  Us  polities.  Toootfev, 
or  to  deoeiTe,  was  made  a  distinguishing  note  and  maxim 
of  the  %iartan  gorenunent  AttkHt  Ilesychius  explains 
by  tiie  word  ««MM^,  duplex,  a  sharper.  Theeare  which 
they  tookat  SparU  to  train  their  youth  In  the  arts  of 
wllinesB  and  deceit,  the  applaose  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  young  knare  who  excdlcd  therein,  and  the  chas- 
tisement  inflicted  on  the  hid  who  miscarried,  and  was 
detected,  m  nmmm  MXuermrm,  as  one  who  had  not  yel 
learned  liis  lesson,  show  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
their  name  tnits  worst  aooeptatioa  To  giro  it  the  best 
construction,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  the  ol^eet  Ly. 
eurgus  had  In  rlew,  was  to  render  the  people  expert  in 
the  stratagems  of  war.-^TMv  trmZmt  vwut  nJUfcoMmfwr. 
Xtmtpk.  de  Lae.  Rep.  The  arms  ta  the  Spartan  num- 
arehy  were  an  eagU  Mding  a  aerpeni:  symbolically 
representing  a  superiority  t^  camAng^Aiwt  ifmrnnrH 
uru)u^fa»H ;  with  thb  seal  was  their  letter  signed,  whidi 
they  sent  to  Onlas  the  high  priests— See  Jaupk.  A,  J,  L 
xlLcSi  See  also  the  TrachiniM  of  Sophocles,  when  the 
expreaskm  AmAjt  A^mmp  occurs.'^r. 
3  I 
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wbicfa  led  to  the  foot  of  mount  CithBron ;  Um 
Athenians  marched  over  the  plain. 

L  V 1 1.  Amompbaretus,  never  imagining  that 
PauaaniiM  would  venture  to  abandon  them, 
made  great  exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their 
posts ;  but  when  he  saw  Pausanias  advancing 
with  his  troops,  he  concluded  himself  effectuaU 
ly  given  up ;  taking  therefore  his  arms,  he  with 
his  band  proceeded  slowly  after  the  rest  of  the 
army.  These  continuing  their  march  for  a 
space  of  ten  stadia,  came  to  a  place  called  Ar- 
giopius,  near  the  river  Molo^  where  is  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  there  halted, 
waiting  for  Amompharetus  and  his  party.  The 
motive  of  Pausanias  in  doing  this  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
support  of  Amompharetus,  if  he  should  be  still 
determined  not  to  quit  his  post  Here  Amom- 
pharetus  and  his  band  joined  them  ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy's  horse  continuing  as  usual 
to  harass  them.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians 
discovered  that  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  had 
before  encamped  was  deserted,  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  overtook,  and  matoially  dis- 
tressed  them. 

L  VIII.  Mardouius  being  informed  that  the 
Greeks  bad  decamped  by  night,  and  seeing 
their  former  station  unoccupied,  sent  for  Tbo- 
rax  of  Larissse  and  his  brothers  Eurypilus  and 
Thrasydeius,  and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Sons 
of  Aleuas,'  what  will  jrou  now  say,  seeing  the 
Lacedaemonians  desert  their  post,  whom  you, 
their  neighbours,  asserted  to  be  men  who  never 
fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant  You 
have  before  seen  them  change  their  station  in 
the  camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the  last  night, 
they  have  actually  taken  themselves  to  flight 
They  have  now  shown,  that  being  opposed  by 
men  of  undisputed  courage,  they  are  of  no  re- 
putaUon  themselves,  and  are  as  contemptible  as 
their  fellow  Greeks ;  but  as  you  may  have  had 
some  testimony  of  their  prowess,  without  being 
spectators  of  ours,  I  can  readily  enough  forgive 
the  praises  which  you  rendered  them.  But 
that  Artabaius,  from  his  terror  of  these  Spar- 
tans,  should  assert  an  opinion  full  of  pusillani- 


Sam  ofAltua$.y~ 

Now,  [iwrlwin  Tharax,  tad  tb«  mt 
Of  AleaadUn  noc,  now,  Tbaban  locdi, 
Jttdit*  ol  Um  Hpwtam  jiuUy.     Vmntad  high 
For  musampled  inowau,  thrai  you  mw 


Fl«  c ^ r- — .  — . •  — 

or  AtiMii*  tviM  tht  lonaldabto  task 

To  bat  my  ohoMS  Paraiaiu;  a«tt,  llwy  gav« 

To  my  dofianoo  no  roply  |  aod  but. 

An  SoA  b«Sm  mo  {  can  yoar  anffnu  ihotr 

mttuwatediam^M?  dtc—Athnttid. 


mity,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  bs  to  lene 
this  ttatioo,  and  retire  to  Thebes,  fills  dm  wik 
astonishment — The  king,  bowever,  shafl  har 
from  me  of  his  conduct;  but  of  cbis  noce  beta- 
after  :  let  us,  therefore,  not  auffer  ibese  mea  to 
escape,  but  pursue  them  vigorauslj,  and  chM. 
Use  them  with  becoming  sereritj  for  their  ac- 
cumulated injuries  to  Persia.** 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  hunsel^  k 
led  the  Persians  over  the  Asopus,  end  psrsoed 
the  path  which  the  Greeks  bad  taken,  whoa  be 
considered  as  flying  from  bis  nims.  He  la- 
cedsmonians  and  Tegeans  were  tbeaole  ol^Rfs 
of  his  attad[,  for  ^e  Atbeniaiis,  who  bsd 
marched  over  the  plain,  were  eoncealed  by  tke 
hills  from  his  view.  The  otber  PeniaB  leii. 
ers  seeing  the  troops  moving,  as  if  m  poisBCef 
the  Greeks,  raised  their  standards,  and  foUowed 
the  rout  with  great  tmpeCuositj,  but  wi^pat 
regularity  or  discipline ;  tbey  burned  on  witb 
tumultuous  shouts,  considering  the  Greeks  ai 
absolutely  in  their  power. 

LX.  When  Pausanias  found  hiaoMlf  dn 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  hoRfBaii 
with  the  foUowing  message  to  tbe  AthcsisBs : 
"  We  are  menaced,  O  Athenians,  by  a  bside, 
the  event  of  whidi  will  determine  the  freedtas 
or  slavery  of  Greece;  and  in  tins  pcfpkiky 
you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  in  tbe  prees^ 
ing  night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It  b 
nevertheless  our  determinatian  to  defend  osr- 
selves  to  the  last,  and  to  render  yon  sub  anas- 
tance  as  we  may  be  able.  If  tbe  eoemy*s  hen» 
had  attacked  you,  we  should  bave  thoi^  it 
our  duty  to  have  marched  with  tbe  Tegesna 
who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faithful  to  Gfeco, 
to  your  support  As  the  whole  opeiatioaof 
the  enemy  seems  directed  against  us,  it  beooBSs 
you  to  give  us  the  relief  we  materially  was ; 
but  if  you  yourselves  are  so  drenmstanoed,  ss 
to  be  unable  to  advance  to  our  assistance,  ■ 
least  send  us  a  body  of  archers.  We  CQa&^^ 
that  in  this  war  your  activity  has  been  fisr  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  we  thetefbie  ptunnw 
on  your  compliance  with  our  request.* 

LXI.  The  Athenians,  without  bentadea, 
and  with  determined  bravery,  advanced  to  tae^ 
municate  the  relief  which  had  been  feqmre&i 
When  they  were  already  on  their  march,  the 
confederate  Greeks,  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
Intercepted  and  attacked  diem  ;  they  wvre  thai 
prevented  from  assisting  the  LncedaBmomans, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  them  extreme  ua. 
easiness.  In  this  situation  the  Spartans,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  diousand  light  aimed  trocfs, 
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with  three  thouMuid  Tegeatm/  who  on  no 
oooMum  were  aepemCed  firom  them,  offered  a 
solemn  BMrifice,"  with  the  reeolution  of  en- 
countering  Mardonius.  The  victims,  how- 
ever,  were  not  auspicious,  and  in  the  mean 
time  many  of  them  were  shdn,  and  more 
wounded.  The  Persians,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  bucklen,^  showered  their  arrows 


2  Ttgeata.y-~ 

OftheSpartaiifttlierawere  .  5,000 

Seven  Hekyts  to  each  Spartan  85,000 

ljuwdMDonlana 5^000 

AUgfataraMdaoUiw  toenchLsMdM. 

monian 5,000 

TegeaUe 1,500 

LlgfaUarmadTegeatM   ....  1,500 

Total  .       .      53,000 

tiee  chaptcfB  xxriU.  and  xxix. 

S  Sacr(^  >-Flatarch  gires  Tarlout  particulan  of 
this  action  omitted  by  Herodotoa,  vHiieh  the  readw  per. 
hnpe  may  a>  well  like  to  see  in  the  word*  of  Olorer,  who 
hM  almost  litendly  copied  Piatarch : 

tOciB  to  dw  irkcliii,  tai  th«  Imptcttair  Mar 
JUvMto  BO  dfii  pnpltlaiu.     Now  fbll  nigh 
Tho  fenmoM  Panlaa  hont  dtachaiMi  •TCtta4 
Tbolr  javvliBi,  <UrU,  omI  mmwi.    SpuUH  ctaM, 
In  eatan  mpoet  of  Inaatpldoas  ho»WB, 
Dlnctt  each  aoldlMT  at  hit  ftoi  io  iwt 
Tho  p««iff«  ■hMd,  Mbntialvo  to  ondnra 
Hi'  MBsalt.  Mid  watch  •  ■ignal  flrom  tho  §oA», 
A  NOMid  tioM  watk^nmnWrn  prwro 
Tho  victim's  Mtcaila.— Uimmlttad  diowm 
or  polatad  araa  dlttrlhato  wounds  and  danth. 
AiftMdTlettmbtoodsi  tho  galh'rlaff  fe« 
To  mnltltudo  an  grown  i  tho  ihowon  of  death 
IncfMfo.    Then  moltad  fauo  flowing  grtef 
PaoaoBlan  prldtw— He  towards  tho  hao  nmoto 
or /nno  lUUag  his  aflliclod  ayw, 

Ba  net  doftMed,  whachor  to  abtatn 
A  itetorf  so  glorioai^  or  asptoo 
Wltlwat  dWioiionT  to  Barrnlaaa  Uood.^ 
Tha  aocrttoa  Is  ptospatow,  dw. 

Potter  gives  a  particnlar  aooomit  of  the  mode  of  dlvi. 
natioa,  by  impecting  the  entrails.  If  they  were  whole 
nnd  lonnd,  had  thdr  natural  place,  eolonr,  and  proptM-. 
tion,  alt  was  well ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or 
wanting,  evil  wns  portended.  The  palpltatkni  of  the 
entrails  was  nnfortnnate;  if  the  liver  was  bad  they  ia. 
spected  no  farther.  For  other  particulars,  see  Potter. 
Tlie  Roman  mode  of  divination  by  the  entrtils,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Oreek8.^r. 

4  Their  btieklen.y^The  Persian  bucklers  were  made 
of  osier,  and  covered  with  skia— See  Tojflor  oh  Demo*. 
thetiM,  voL  UL  p.  QSa 

This  passage  has  perplexed  the  oommentaton.  BeU 
langer  understands  that  the  Persiatts  made  a  rampart  of 
their  bmeklers,  behind  which  they  used  their  arrows. 
Larrher  approves  of  this,  but  It  seems  attended  with 
many  difflcultfee.  Did  they  approach  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  pile  up  their  buckiersby 
way  ofentrendunentf  If  so,  in  case  of  defeat,  they  be. 
came  naked  and  defenceless ;  for  how,  in  the  tumult  of 
aetioo,  and  the  terror  of  a  victarkras  foe,  could  they  undo 
their  entrenchihenf,  and  eaoh  recover  his  bndcler.  In 
HooMr  we  ind,  that  Teocer  shot  Us  arrows  under  the 
protection  of  the  shield  of  AJaz;  and  though  I  am  hardly 


upon  the  Spartans  with  prodigious  effect  At 
this  moment  Pausanias,  observing  the  entrails 
still  un&vourable,  looked  earnestly  towards  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Phitea,  imploring  the  Inter, 
position  of  the  goddess*  and  entreating  her  to 
prevent  their  disgrsce  and  defeat. 

LXII.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  suppli* 
eating  the  goddess,  the  Tegeatn  advanced 
against  the  Barbarians :  at  the  same  moment 
the  sacrifices  became  favourable,  and  Pausanias^ 
at  the  head  of  his  Spartans,  went  up  boldly  to 
the  enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside 
their  bows^  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
engagement  commenced  before  the  barricade  :* 
when  this  was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took 
place  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  con* 
tinued  with  unremitted  obstinacy  till  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  vras  decided.  The  Barbarians 
seizing  their  adversaries*  lances,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  discovered  no  inferiority  either  in 
strength  or  coursge ;  but  their  armour  was  in- 
eflScient,  their  attack  without  skill,  and  their 
inferiority,  with  respect  to  discipline,  conspicu-' 
ous.  In  whatever  manner  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  from  one  to  ten  at  a  time,  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Spartans. 

LXIII.  The  Greeks  were  most  severely 
pressed  where  Mardonius  himself  on  a  white 
horse/  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Per- 
sians, directed  his  attack.  As  long  as  he  lived* 
the  Persians,  both  in  their  attack  and  defence, 
conducted  themselves  well,  and  slew  great  num- 
bers of  the  Spartans  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mardon- 
ius was  slain,  and  the  band  which  fought  near 
his  person,  and  which  was  the  flower  of  the 
army,  was  destroyed,  all  the  rest  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  They  were  much  oppressed 
and  encumbered  by  their  long  dresses,  besides 
which  they  were  lightly  armed,  to  oppose  men 
in  full  and  complete  armour. 

LXI V.  On  this  day,  as  the  oracle  had  be. 
fore  predicted,  the  death  of  Leonidas  was  am- 
ply revenged  upon  Mardonius,  and  the  most 

warranted  to  make  the  aasertion,  it  by  no  means  seems 
Improbable,  that  with  the  archers  a  body  of  shield 
bearers  might  be  distributed,  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  aim  with  more  steadiness  and  certainty.— r. 

6  Sarneade.y-Tbm  former  diOcolty  hare  reonrs  s  the 
Greek  is  i^i  n»  ^Hh*  s&d  ^^  ^i(^  are  explained  to  be 
the  Fiarsian  shields.  Bntwhilstthe  Greeks  were  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  tUs,  were  the  Perslaao  flghttng 
witiiont  shields  r— 7*. 
6  nnM0h0rM.y~ 

Bat  SsKiaat  was  tho  cataat  whata  snUtao 
Tha  son  of 'Ooferyas  ftaoi  a  Mew.whlu  siaad 
Shot  tarT«r.->Thafo  sdcclod  wanrlois  chaiiad  i 
A  thoosaad  vataraas,  bj  thair  fkthan  tfain'd, 
wlthCjras. 
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glorious  victory*  which  haa  erer  been  recorded, 
wai  then  obtained  by  Paiuanias,  son  of  Cleoro- 
brotus,  and  grandion  of  Anaxandrides.  The 
other  anoestora,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Leonidas,  I  have  before  mentioned.  Mardon. 
ius  was  shun  by  Aimnestus,  a  Spartan  of  dis- 
tinguished  reputation,  who  long  after  this  Per- 
Stan  war,  widi  three  hundred  men,  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  at  Stenyclenis,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  united  force  of  the  Messenians. 

LXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spar- 
tans  at  PUtea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
towards  their  camp,  and  to  the  wooden  en. 
trenchment  which  they  had  constructed  in  the 
Theban  territories.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat 
■urprising,  that  although  the  battle  was  fought 
near  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Persian 
took  refuge  in  the  temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be 
allowed  to  form  any  conjecture  on  divine  sub- 
iects,  I  should  think  that  the  goddess  interfer- 
ed  to  prevent  their  entrance,  because  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  they  had  burned  her  temple*  at 
Eleusis.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Platea. 

LXVI.  Artabaxus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  had  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  king's 
leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and  who  had 
warmly,  though  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  a  battle,  determined  on  the  following 
measures.  He  was  at  the  head  of  no  small  body 
of  troops;  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men :  being  much  averse  to  the  conduct  of 
Mardonius,  and  foreseeing  what  the  event  of  an 
engagement  must  be,  he  prepared  and  com- 
manded  his  men  to  follow  bim  wherever  he 
should  go,  and  to  remit  or  increase  their  speed 


1  QUtrwuB  mctory.y^lt  wm  principsllr,  Mya  the  sa- 
thor  of  the  Voyage  da  Jeune  Anaclwnls,  to  tha  victories 
which  the  Athenians  obtained  over  the  Persians,  that  they 
owed  the  rain  of  their  andent  constitatton.  After  the 
battle  of  Flatea,  it  was  ordered  that  the  dtisena  of  the 
tower  dasaee,  who  had  been  exduded  by  Solon  the  prin. 
dpal  magistrades,  should  fimn  that  time  have  the  privi. 
lege  of  obtaining  then.  The  wise  Aristidea,  who  pre. 
vented  this  decree,  allbrded  «  calamitons  example  to 
tliose  who  suoeeeded  him  in  oommand ;  they  wete  first 
oonpelled  to  flatter  the  multitade,  and  finally  to  bow 
before  it  Formeriy  they  disdained  to  attend  the  general 
assemblies ;  bat  as  soon  as  government  had  ordafaied,  that 
a  gratiacation  of  three  oboU  should  be  given  to  whoever 
asalated  at  them,  they  rushed  there  in  crowds,  driving 
awwy  the  affluent  by  their  presence  and  their  furies,  and 
InsolenUy  substituting  Uieir  caprioee  for  laws— r. 

Ju.^irHr.trJT'*'*'^^  '««■  **»•  remark  .of  Mr 
Gibbon,  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  is  half  sceptical  and 
half  superstitious.  wiU  here  be  U»ought  SuTlr 


by  his  example.  He  then  drew  oat  Us  ajw. 
as  if  to  attack  the  enernj^ ;  bat  he  soob  nectW 
Persians  flying  from  them  :  be  then  inme. 
diatdy  and  predpttately  fled  with  all  his  Hoob! 
in  disorder,  not  directing  his  coarse  to  the  es. 
trenchment  or  to  Thebes,  hot  towaids  Phoee, 
intendiiig  to  gain  the  HelleqMnt  with  dl  pas- 
sible  speed.^In  this  manner  did  these  tmopi 
conduct  themselves. 

LXVII.  Of  those  Greeks  who  woe  is  the 
royal  army,  all  except  the  BceoCiaxis,  fm  a 
preconcerted  design,  behaved  themsdves  S. 
The  Boeotians  fought  the  Athenians  with  ob- 
stinate resolution :  those  Thebans  who  «bv 
attached  to  the  Medes  made  very  eonsidenbfe 
exertions,  fighting  with  such  ootuage,  thai  tee 
hundred  of  their  first  and  boldest  dtixoB  feL 
by  the  swords  of  the  Athenians.  Thej  fled 
at  length,  and  pursued  their  way  to  Thdxs, 
avoiding  the  route  whidi  the  Pendam  had 
taken  with  the  immense  moltitade  of  eoafe^ 
derates,  who,  so  far  from  making  any  emtiuus 
had  never  struck  a  blow. 

L  XVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  cpb- 
duct  of  the  Barbarians  in  general,  was  dedM 
by  that  of  the  Persians.  Before  they  h^  it 
all  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  took  them- 
selves to  flight,  seeing  the  Persians  do  sa  The 
whole  army,  however,  iled  in  confusioo,  exeepe 
the  horse,  and  those  of  the  Boeotians  in  ptre- 
cular,  who  were  of  essential  service  in  oDrenag 
the  retreat,  being  constantly  at  hand  to  defaid 
their  flying  fiiends  from  the  Greeks,  who  coa- 
tinued  the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter, 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  s- 
telligence  was  conveyed  to  those  Greeks  pooed 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  remote  frooi  the 
battle,  that  the  event  was  decided,  and  Paaas- 
ias  victorious.  The  Corinthians  insoBtlT. 
without  any  regularity,  hurried  over  the  \Sk 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  sirh? 
at  the  temple  of  C^res.  The  Megaiians  and 
Phliasians,  with  the  same  intentions,  posted 
over  the  plain,  the  more  direct  and  obrkss 
road.  As  they  approached  the  enemy,  tber 
were  observed  by  the  Theban  horse,  oomnsndrd 
by  Asopodorus,  son  of  Timander,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  want  of  order,  rushed  op^ 
them  and  slew  six  hundred,  driving  the  rest  v>- 
waids  mount  Cithaeron.  Thus  did  these  peiisk 
ingloriously. 

LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promiscQOB» 
multitude  along  with  them,  aa  soon  as  thcr 
arrived  at  the  entrenchment,  endeavoored  lo 
climb  the  turrets,  before  the 
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should  oome  up  with  them.  Having  efiected 
this,  thej  endeavoured  to  defend  themselvea  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  Lacedemonians  soon 
arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced 
at  the  entrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians 
came  up,  the  Persians  not  only  defended  them, 
selves  well,  but  had  the  advantage,  as  the  Lace- 
dsroonians  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  method 
of  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced to  their  support,  the  battle  was  renewed 
mth  greater  fierceness,  and  long  continued. 
The  valour  and  firmness  of  the- Athenians 
finally  prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach,  they 
mshed  into  the  camp:  the  TegeatSB  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  entered,  and  were  they  who 
plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  taking  from 
thence,  among  other  things,  the  manger  '  from 
which  bis  horses  were  fed,  made  entirely  of 
brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  T^;eatae  in  the  temple  of  the 
Alean  Minerva :  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  car- 
ried to  the  spot  where  the  common  plunder  was 
collected.  As  soon  as  their  entrenchment  was 
thrown  down,  the  Barbarians  dispersed  them- 
selves different  ways,  without  exhibiting  any 
proof  of  their  former  brayery :  they  were,  in- 
deed, in  a  state  of  stupefiiction  and  terror,  from 
seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  So  great  was  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which 
insisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  not 
Jtaee  thousand  escaped,  if  we  except  the  forty 
iiousand  who  fled  with  Artabazus.  The  La- 
:edannonians  of  Sparta  lost  ninety-one  men  ; 
;be  Tegeatae  sixteen ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
:wo.* 

LXXL  Of  those  who  most  distinguished 
ihemselves  on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are 
o  be  reckoned  the  Persian  in&ntry,  the  Sacian 
avalry,  and  lastly  Mardonius  himself.  Of  the 
Greeks,  the  Tegeats  and  Athenians  were  em- 
nently  conspicuous;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
nferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  proof 
)f  this  with  me  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
iuered  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the 
itter  vanquished  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
barbarian  army.    The  most  daring  of  the  Spar- 

3  Jfofif  0r.3— One  uf  the  later  Roman  emperors,  I  be- 
ere  it  was  Caracalla,  fed  alaroorlte  horse  from  a  man- 
er  of  solid  gold.— r. 

4  Pi/ty.4wo.y^'rhB  Oreeks,  acoordlng  to  Fhitarch,  lost 
)  aU  1,300  men;  all  those  who  w«re  slain  of  the  Athen. 
w»  were  of  one  particular  tribe.  Flutarch  is  much  in- 
eased  at  Herodotus  for  his  account  of  this  battle ;  but 
ie  authority  of  our  historian  seems  entitled  to  roost 
r<^t— r. 


tans,  in  my  opinion^  was  Aristodemus :  the 
same  who  alone  returning  from  Tbermopyhe  fell 
into  disgrace  and  infamy;  next  to  him,  Posi^ 
donius,  Philocyon,and  Amompharetusthe  Spar- 
tan, behaved  best  Nevertheless,  when  it  was 
disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  had  on 
that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spar- 
tans who  were  present  said,  that  Aristodemus, 
being  anxious  to  die  conspicuously,  as  an  ex- 
piation of  his  former  "crime,  in  an  emotion  of 
fury  had  broke  from  his  rank,  and  performed 
extraordinary  exploits ;  but  that  Posidonius  bad 
no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and  therefore  his  behavi- 
our was  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
mig^t  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  shiin  on  this  day, 
were  highly  honoured,  except  Aristodemus. 
To  him,  for.  the  reason  above  mentioned,  no 
respect  was  paid,  as  having  voluntazily  sought 
death. 

LXXII.  The  above  were  those  who  gained 
the  greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Platea. 
Callicrates,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of 
all  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks, 
was  not  slain  in  actual  engagement ;  whilst 
Pausanias  was  sacrificing  he  was  sitting  in  his 
rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side  from,  an 
arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was  car- 
ried off,  lamenting  to  Aimnestus,  a  man  of 
Platea,  not  that  he  perished  for  his  country, 
but  that  he  died  without  any  personal  exertions, 
without  performing  any  deed  of  valour  worthy 
of  himself,  or  bis  desire  of  renown. 

LXXIIL  The  most  eminent  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  Athenians  is  said  to  have  been 
Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Dece- 
lean  tribe.  The  Deceleans,  at  some  former 
period,  according  to  the  Athenians,  did  what 
proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  advantsge  to 
them.  The  Tyndaridas  had,  with  a  numerous 
force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,*  and 
had  driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being 
able  to  discover  where  Helen  was.  On  this 
emergence,  the  Deceleans  are  reported,  and,  as 
some  say,  Deceleus  himself,  to  have  discovered 


5  fielim.]— Helen,  as  every  body  knows,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux :  she  was  carried  off  by  llieseuB,  when,  aroordiny 
to  HeUantcus,  he  was  llfty  years  old.  She  was  not  then 
marriageable,  probably  not  more  than  ten.  This  event 
consequently  happened  many  years  beftnv  Menelaua 
married  her,  and  Paris  carried  her  away.  The  Greeks 
were  ten  years  aasemblfaig  forces  for  the  siege,  which 
continued  ten  years  "  This  is  the  twentieth  year  at  my 
arrival.at  Troy/*  says  Helen,  in  the  Iliad,  at  which  tima 
she  must  have  been  in  her  tUrty-^lxth  year.— Xoreftsr. 
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what  WM  nqutred,  and  to  hafw  oooduoted  tilie 
faiYBdcn  to  Afiadnm,  which  Titacut,'  a  native 
of  thepiaee^delivcndiBtohithaiida.  Totfaia 
waemun  they  irere  indnred,  partly  from  aaenae 
of  the  inStrnj  which  waa  oocaaioned  by  die 
crime  of  Thmua,  and  partly  from  the  fear 
that  the  whole  teirilociea  of  Attiea  would  be 
lavaged.  On  account  of  tfaia  action,  an  im- 
mnnity  from  taasea  in  Sparta^  which  haa  con- 
tinned  to  the  pieaent  period,  was  gnuted  tothe 
Deeeleana,  aa  well  as  a  place  of  honoor  in  the 
puUic  assemblies.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwards*  took  place  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Lace- 
d«nomans  laying  waste  the  rest  of  Attica, 
spared  Deoelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanes, 
who  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Athenians,  though  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct are  differently  represented.  He  is  report, 
ed  by  some  to  hare  carried  before  him  an  an. 
chor  of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  to  his 
breast-plato :  this,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
he  threw  on  the  ground,  lest  their  rushing  up- 
on him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank :  when 
the  enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pur. 
sued  them.  Another  report  says,  that  he  did 
not  carry  a  real  anchor,  but  merely  the  impres- 
sion of  one  upon  his  shield,  which  he  continually 
moved  about 

LXXV.  Another  noUe  action  is  told  of 
this  Sopbanes :  when  the  Athenians  besieged 
JEgina,  he  challenged,  and  killed  in  single 
combat,  Eurybates'  of  Argos,  who  had  conquer- 
ed  in  the  Pentathlon.  Sometime  after  this  battle 
of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himself  with  great 
bnvery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Leagrus,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost 
his  life;  he  was  shun  by  the  Edonians  at 
Datus,^  in  a  contest  about  some  gold  mines. 

1  Titaau.y-There  was  a  town  in  Atticm  called  Tita- 
dds,  doabtleas  ao  called  from  this  Titacua.— Xarefttfr. 

ItianotmentiooedbySpoii,  In  hb  book  de  Fagia  At. 
tids.— r. 

8  lfaiqfy0aria/%0rimirrf«.>--TTiebatUeof  Platea  took 
place  in  the  second  jnr  of  the  75th  Olympiad ;  the  Ptolo. 
ponneslan  war  commenced  iu  the  sprinf  of  the  firat  year 
of  the  87th  Olympiad,  that  ia,  near  forty.ei«ht  yean 
after  the  battle  of  Platea.— LareA«r. 

3  Eurj^et.y-~He  was  conqueror  in  the  Nemean 
games,  and  Pausanias  relates  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  waa  slain.  See  our  author,  book  rl  chap  92. 
This  Eurybates  must  not.be  confounded  with  the  Eury. 
bates  who  betrayed  Croasna,  and  whose  name  became 
proverbial  for  a  traitor.  The  latter  was  of  Epheeus,  the 
former  of  Argos.— X^rrefttfr. 

4  Doft«.3-Upon  Uiis  place  Menrsins,  in  his  LecUones 


LXXVI.  After  this 
over  the  Baiharianaat 
ing  of  the  event,  came  to 
pliant.  ShewBstiie 
a  Perrian,  the  aon  <tf  Ti 
hcrfeflBale  attendanti 
habits  of  the  ridwst  eml 


ofdieG«b 


atin 
andaddressing  herself  to 


she  had  before  known :  ^Prinee  of  Spmi,^ 
said  she,  embndng  his  knees,"  *<be  bv  M- 
verer  fiom  servitude  :  you  Im w  trendy  laei'Sic 
my  grttitode,  by  citefwiiwatiiiy  tfaoae  vao  r> 
veied  neither  gods  nor  dcmooaL  I  am  a  Cen 
by  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetoridas^  P*d- 
daugfaterof  Antagoraa ;  tbe  Persian  carried ae 
off  violently  fiom  Cos,  mud  detained  bk  «■& 
him."  "  Be  under  no  almnm,**  mewered  Pm- 
sanias,  «both  because  yoa  ure  a  aappliaBt,'ai 
because,  if  what  you  say  be  trae,  joa  are  6e 
daughter  of  Hcgetxffidas  of  Oos,  to  whoas.  cc 
all  his  countrymen,  I  am  no«»t  boond  feytk 
ties  of  bospitaUty.**  He  dien  reoomseoM 
her  to  the  care  of  the  ephori,  wbo  were  ptesst 
and  finally,  at  her  request,  reowved  her  «i 


LXXVII.  After  the  departare  of  Aiie9> 
man,  and  when  the  battle  waa  finally  deodei 
the  Mantineans  arrived.  Their  not  com^  a 
time  for  the  engagement  they  eat^eoied  s  sev 


AtticsD,  employs  a  whole  cbaptcr,  umctling  smn 
concerning  it  eonunitted  by  Stephaniaa  aad  BetT^a. 
Stephanns  the  geographer  places  it  in  Tknce,  nukmi 
inlfaoedoaia,oatheoonfine8orTI&noes  EortattiasM 
Dionyslna  agreea  with  Ptolemy,  placiaf  Dttaasaili 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  a  river  of  M aee4hiaia.~r. 

5  PAomiMfalet.]— This  man  commanded  the  Ibn 
and  Colchiana.    See  b.  vii.  c  79i 

6  EmbraoMg  hit  ifcneet.]— Thia  sras  a  wiiamaa.  ari 
indeed  very  natural  act  of  extreme  hnmifi^,  sad  «■«• 
est  supplications,  innumerable  inataneea  noenr  of  ia  h»- 
ing  practised  in  ancient  writers,  and  in  Hoaaer  partcs- 
laily.  Priam,  when  he  goea  to  b«g  of  ArWlw  tke 
body  of  Hector,  throwa  himself  at  Ua  fai  t^ialiwlaaw 
hia  knees: 

UuMP  by  tlMM  Um  Unit  Mt  CKtiT  OMid^ 
And  prastnic  new  bd 
Buddui  («  TVMnfalc  sight)  a 
Bmbnoed  his  katM,  and  bMhad  bto  hcndta  »■  Imb; 
TboM  dlsvfbl  tamda  hit  Umm  pnaV.  tatbitd 
K'Mi  villi  tlM  h«t,  dMdMimt  ofln  Uaad. 
These  six  lines  are  exprened   wiHi  Bvrk  gmltf 
pathos  and  beauty  by  Homer  In  three.— T. 

7  SuppUamL  >-See  the  Odyssey,  book  tjL  8]«L— ftpv  i 
Translation : 

To  niM  a  Iwvly  rappUaBt  tnm  dw  SMaad 
fieSu  amonarth. 
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us  aJamity,  and  an  incident  for  which  they 
uglit  to  undergo  a  voluntary  punishment- 
laving  learned  that  the  Medes,  under  Arta- 
azus,"  had  taken  themselves  to  flight,  they 
ctermined  to  pursue  them  as  £»  as  Thessaly, 
rom  which  they  were  with  some  difficulty  dk- 
uaded  by  the  Lacedemonians :  afterwards,  on 
beir  return  home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into 
anishmenL  The  Eleans  arrived  after  the 
^antineans,  and  expressing  the  same  regret, 
hey  also  returned,  and  banished  their  com- 
aanders.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
»eopIe. 

LiXXVIIL  Among  the  troops  of  the 
£ginetae^  assembled  at  Platea,  was  Lampon,* 
>ne  of  their  principal  dtisens,  and  son  of 
Pytheas.  This  man  went  to  Pausanias,  giving 
dm  the  following  most  impious  counsel :  *'  Son 
»f  Cleombrotus,  what  you  have  done  is  beyond 
x>a]pari8on  splendid,  and  deserving  admiration. 
The  deity,  in  making  you  the  instrument  of 
Greece's  freedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all 
^our  predecessors  in  glory;  in  concluding  this 
business,  so  conduct  yourself,  that  your  repu- 
tation may  be  still  increased,  and  that  no  Bar- 
{taiian  may  ever  again  attempt  to  perpetrate 
utrodous  actions  against  Greece.  When  Le- 
jnidas  was  skin  at  Thermopyla,  Mardonios 
uid  Xerxes  cut  off  his  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  from  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect 
to  Mardonius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  ap- 
plause of  Sparta  and  Greece,  and  avenge  the 
cause  of  your  unde  Leonidas.'*  Thus  spake 
Lampon,  thinking  he  should  please  Pausanias. 
LXXIX.  « Friend  of  iEgina,'*  repUed 
Pausanias,  *<  I  thank  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions,  and  commend  your  foresight ;  but  what 
you  say  violates  eveiy  principle  of  equity.  *• 
After  elevating  me,  my  country,  and  this  recent 
victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again  de- 
press us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  dead."     You  say,  in. 


8  ArtabaMu§.y^Il9  oommanded  th«  PMthlana  and 
Chorumiaos,  eoo«Utin|r  <tf  forty  thousand  mea    I 
book  TiL  c  66. 

9  Xaiiipim.>-Thia  Lampon  WIS  of  s  family  UlBSlrlou 
no  len  for  the  prises  thoy  obtained  at  the  luthmean  and 
Nemean  games,  than  for  their  noble  origin.  He  i 
the  son  of  Fjrtheas,  to  wlwm  the  fifth  Nemean  Ode  of 
Pindar  was  addressed;  which  see. 

10  O/09inty.>-PBuaaniasaltered  materiaUy  afterwards, 
lie  aspired  to  the  suprerae  power,  became  magnificent 
and  luxurious,  fierce  and  vlalictire.  See  Thuqrdides, 
L  L  c.  12B^ »,  30.  &c.— Larofter. 

1 1  0»  M«  ii0M(.3~Thia  aentknent  is  frequently  express, 
od  by  ancient  and  modem  authivsL    Homer  says, 

T*  IbnU  tht  d««l  to  end  Md  waoit. 


deed,  that  by  such  an  action,  I  shall  exalt  my 
character;  but  I  think  it  is  more  consittent 
with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than  of  Greeks^ 
as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  re- 
proach  them.  I  must  therefore  dissent  from 
the  JEginetK,  and  all  those  who  approve  their 
sentiments.  For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit 
the  esteem  of  Sparta,  by  attending  to  the  rules 
of  honour,  both  in  my  words  and  actions :  Le- 
onidas, whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge,  has,  I 
think,  received  tiie  amplest  vengeance.  The 
deaths  of  this  immense  midtitude  must  suffi- 
ciently have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who 
fell  with  him  at  Tfaermopyltt.  I  would  advise 
you  in  future,  having  these  sentiments,  to  avoid 
my  presence ;  and  I  would  have  you  think  it  a 
favour  that  I  do  not  punish  you." 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  prodaimed 
by  a  herald,  that  no  person  should  touch  any  of 
the  booty ;  and  he  ordered  the  helots  to  collect 
the  money  into  one  place.  They,  as  they  dis. 
persed  "  themselves  over  the  camp,  found  tents 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  couches  of  the 
same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of 
gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  oauldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they 
stripped  of  bracelets,  chains,  and  sdmetars  of 
gold ;  to  their  habits  of  various  colours  they 
paid  no  attention.  Many  things  of  value  the 
helots  secreted,  and  sold  Uiem  to  the  ^ginetae ; 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to 


Dr  Young,  in  his  play  of  the  Rereoga,  makai  Zanga  saf , 

1  w V  nel  vlth  Om  daed. 

And  in  the  Complaint,  Might  Hi.  190^ 
What  gam 
On  aqwl  vMetloM  af  the  daad  i 
Tba  daad  how  tacrad :  aaertd  la  tha  deat 
or  thlt  hasTan  labou'd  tern. 

But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  seotinMnta  on 
this  Bul^ect  may  be  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophodea  ; 
where  Antigone,  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  Creon,  at  tlia 
peril  of  her  own  life,  buries  the  dead  body  of  berbvothar 
Polynioes. 

IS  A$  thejf  ^furperMif.]— TMsdrcnrostance  and  beba. 
yionr  of  the  helots  necessarily  remind  us  of  the  four  la. 
prous  men,  2  Kings,  chap.  tIL  ver.  a 

*'  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  nttenaost  part 
of  the  ounp,  they  went  Into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  sad 
drink,  and  carried  thenoe  silyer  and  goM  and  raiment, 
and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  came  again  and  entered  into 
another  tent,  and  carried  thenee  also,  and  went  and  Ud 
it*' 

The  plunder  o^the  Syrian  camp  by  the  king  of  Tsmel 
resembles  in  many  other  particulars  what  is  liere  do. 
scribed  of  the  Persian  camp  by  Herodotus.  See  on  ttie 
erents  related  in  this  chapter,  Diudorus  8k.  L  IL  cl  £6; 
Plutarch's  Ufe  of  Aristides ;  Thncyd.  L  iii.  t.  Ill;  fUan 
y.  History,  toL  IL  pw  flBO^  where  we  are  told  that  tho 
JEginetM  were  the  first  colnera  of  money.— T. 
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prodMK.  The  JEgmetm  from  this  became 
exceedingly  rich ;  for  they  purchased  gold  of 
the  helots  at  the  price  of  brass. 

LXXXI.  F^m  the  wealth  thus  coUected, 
a  tenth  part  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes. 
To  the  deity  of  Delphi  was  presented  a  golden 
tripod,*  resting  on  a  three-headed  snake  of 
brass:  it  was  placed  near  the  altar.  To  the 
Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter/  ten  cubits 
high :  to  the  god  of  the  Isthmus,  the  figure  of 
Neptune,  in  brass,  seven  cubits  high.  When 
this  was  done*  the  remainder  of  the  plunder 
was  divided  among  the  army,  according  to  their 
merits:  it  consisted  of  Persian  concubines, 
gold,  silver,  beasto  of  burden,  with  various 
riches.  What  choice  things  were  given  to  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  at  Platea,* 
haa  never,  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  were  made  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  to  Pausanias  was  given  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  wo- 
men, horses,  talents,  and  camels. 

LXXXII.  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  wheii 
Xerxes  fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equi- 
page to.Mardonius :  Pausanias  seeing  this  com- 
posed of  gold,  silver,  and  doth  of  the  richest 
embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the  cooks  and  do- 
mestics to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  him, 
as  for  Mardonius.  His  commands  were  execu- 
ted, and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver, 
tables  of  the  same,  and  every  thing  that  was 
splendid  and  magnificent.  Astonished  at  the 
spectacle,  he  again  with  a  smile  directed  his 
servants  to  prepare  a  Lacediemonian  repast 


1  Tripod."}— On  the  sufgect  ckf  ancient  tripods,  see 
Montfiuioon,  voL  U.  p.  B5.  "What  Herodotus  here  says 
is  oonflrmed  by  Faosaniaa,  in  Fhoc  book,  p.  6S3^~7. 

2  Jiip«ter,3-See  Paosanias,  EUs.  c  xxitL 

**  Near  the  senate  hoose  is  a  Jupiter  without  an  in- 
seriptlon,  and  another,  which  was  dedicated  by  those 
who  fought  against  Mardonius  at  Platea :  the  names  of 
the  states,  whose  sulgects  were  in  that  action,  being  In. 
serlbed  upon  the  base  of  the  figure,  whidi  was  made  by 
Anazagoras  of  JEgina.  Tlie  Lacedssmonians  are  the 
first,  the  Athenians  next,  then  the  Corinthians,  fourthly 
tlw  SIcyonians,  then  the  .ff^inetas,  &c.^Lareher. 

S  At  Platea,'}— That  sagacious  and  entertaining  tnu 
▼etter,  Mr  Coxe,  relates  in  his  vol.  I  of  Switxeriand, 
that  the  people  of  Olaris,  to  the  amount  only  of  three 
huadred  and  fifty,  assisted  by  thirty  Swltzers,  not  only 
refused,  but  vanquished  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
an  irmy  of  fifteen  thousand  Austrians.  **  This  surpris- 
ln|f  victory,"  says  he,  **  gained  by  a  handful  of  men, 
agahast  an  enemy  so  superior  in  number  (instances  of 
vhlrii  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  history  of  Switzer. 
hm^  render  tlie  wonderful  combats  of  Marathon  and 
Platea  perfectly  credible.**— 7. 

TUe  battle  took  place  on  tiie  fourth  of  tlie  montli 
Bosdroadon,  which  oorresponda  with  our  September. 


When  this  waa  ready,  the 
striking,  thai  he  laughing  sent  for  the  Grens 
leaders  :  when  they  were  aseembled,  heriiovtd 
them  the  two  entertainmemts :  **  Mea  ef 
Greece,*'  said  he,  "  I  have  called  yon  togechs 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  Isiag  of  Persia's  fglh. 
who  forsoc^  all  his  luxury  to  plunder  as  who 
live  in  so  much  poverty.***  Tb^  wee  ihe 
words  which  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  ased  to 
the  Grecian  leaders. 

LXXXIIL  Li  aocceeding  times,  sBsorof 
the  Plateaus  found  on  the  ^eld  of  battle,  chisai 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  liches.  Thtstbiaf 
also  happ^ed  :  when  the  flesh  bad  faDen  ftoa 
the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  Plateau  ia 
removing  them  to  some  other  ^lot,  disoovend 
a  scull  of  one  entire  bone,  without  any  sntWE.' 
Two  jaw-bones  also  were  found  with  the? 
teeth,  which  though  divided  were  of  one  estlTc 
bone,*  the  grinders  as  well  as  the  rest.  The 
bones  of  a  man  also  were  seen  five  oobils  ti^ 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardooras  n 
removed  the  day  after  the  battle :  but  it  is  as( 
known  by  whom.  I  have  heard  the  iatenast 
of  Mardonius  ascribed  to  various  people  of  ^- 
ferent.natlons  :  and  I  know  that  nwny  pefseas 
received  on  this  account  liberal  presents  6ob 
Artontas,  his  son ;  but  who  it  aetoaDy  m 
that  privately  removed  and  buried  the  bodj  of 
Mardonius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  asoeHiBL 
It  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to  Dmofm- 
phanes,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 

LXXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  the  firiaa 
of  the  plunder  of  Platea,  proceeded  tointertbeff 
dead,  each  nation  by  themselves.*  The  Lao- 
dsmonians"  sunk  three  trenches  ;    in  the  oae 


4  Poverijf,}—!!  this  remaxic  were  maA 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks,  how  mm^  ma 
does  it  appear,  comparing  the  Scytfaiaiw  with  the  fv- 
sians,  against  whom  Darius  anaoooesafall  j  lcd«  bbb*. 
ousarmy. 

5  Without  anjf  ntfure.^— Father  Hardoidii,  in  aMif 
on  a  passage  of  Pliny,  obsenrca,  that  Albcvt,  Marfoarf 
Brandenburg,  suraamed  the  GennaB  AcNIlea,  hal  • 
scull  without  a  sntuse.— Larc&er. 

Natural  historians  have  remarked  tlda  pceeHvi^  ix 
the  sctills  of  many  persons.  It  has  also  been  nflrBcd  d 
the  celebrated  cardinal  Xinieaes.^r. 

6  Entire  ftone.  3— Pyrrhns,  Ung^  of  ^iroa,  tel  Iv 
teeth  of  one  entire  bone,  though  Astiact  from  «ad 
other.    It  haa  been  related  also  of  many.^Zordler. 

7  Bjf  IhemiehnM.y-TYM  LaoedMBoniaiia  asd  ftthrrfsr 
had  an  appropriate  burial;  the  otter  Greeka  were  m. 
terred  promiacuously.— LorcAer. 

8  The  LaeedtgmomoHM.y—yfB  leant  fitm  !>!«»«*. 
that  it  was  not  unuaual  to  separate  the  cMBSNaiMi 
from  Uie  common  men.— See  Monifitmeony  vol.  v.  ||^  u. 
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ley  deposited  the  bodies  of  tbeir  priests,* 
mong  whom  were  Posidonius,  Amomphare- 
18,  Philocyon,  and  Calltcrates  :  in  the  second 
'ere  Interred  the  other  Spartans ;  in  the  third 
le  helots.  The  Tegeat»  were  buried  by 
nemselves,  but  with  no  distinction  ;  the  Athe- 
ians  in  like  manner,  and  also  the  Megarians 
nd  Phliasians  who  were  shun  by  the  cavalry, 
bounds  of  earth  were  nused  over  the  bodies  of 
11  these  people.  With  respect  to  the  others 
bown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised  by 
bose,  who  being  ashamed  of  their  absence 
rom  the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
osterity.  There  is  here  a  monument  said  to 
•e  that  of  the  JEginetse,  but  this  I  have  been 
nformed  was  raised  ten  years  after  the  battle, 
ly  Cleades  of  Platea,  the  son  of  Autodicus, 
It  the  particular  request  of  the  ^ginetse,  to 
^hom  he  %vas  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality. 

LXXXVL  Having  buried  their  dead  on 
he  plain  of  Platea,  the  Greeks,  after  serious 
leliberation,  resolved  to  attack  Thebes,  and 
lemand  the  persons  of  those  who  had  taken 
lart  with  the  Medes.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
iiiguished  were  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
he  leaders  of  the  faction.  They  determined, 
mless  these  were  given  up,  not  to  leave 
Thebes,  without  utterly  destroying  it.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  tbej  besieged  the 
rhebans,  demanding  the  men  whom  we  have 
laroed.  They  refused  to  surrender  them  ;  in 
lonsequence  of  which,  their  lands  were  laid 
raste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LX XXVII.  This  violence  being  continued, 
Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  ad- 
Iressed  the  Thebans :  «  Men  of  Thebes,** 
ince  the  Greeks  are  resolved  not  to  retire  from 
Thebes  till  they  shall  either  have  destroyed  it,  or 
t>u  shall  deliver  yis»  into  their  power,  let  not 
Bceotia  on  our  account  be  fiuther  distressed. 
ff  their  demand  of  our  persons  be  merely  a  pre- 


0  Their  pri^tis.'}— For  rmt  «(Mk,  Vaicnatf  tliiiika  we 
oKf  rend  tmw  hnmt,  the  kniglito  of  whom  wo  learn,  b. 
IH.  c.  lX4w    These  were  three  handrad.— 7*. 

10  Men  of  ThebetJ}— The  gallant  behaTiourof  Time, 
enidee  on  this  occasion  will  remind  the  Engilsh  reader 
•rthe  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third,  when  Eua. 
sre  de  St  Pierre,  one  of  the  pxindpal  inliabltants,  be- 
«7ed  predaely  in  a  similar  manner.  He  declared  him- 
elf  willing  to  suffer  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and 
ritow  cttixens.  The  entreaties  of  FhiHppa,  Henry's 
neen,  induced  tiie  English  monarch  to  bdmre  with 
Dore  magnanimity  than  we  find  Pausanhia  did.  The 
•Miens  of  Calais  saved  their  Uvea,  received  mi^Ulcent 
jiresents,  and  were  dismlased  In  salrty.  See  the  story 
Mtmlrably  told  by  Hume,  vol.  il.  p.  448. 


tence  to  obtain  money,  let  us  satisfy  them  from 
the  wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  but 
all  of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on 
the  part  of  the  Medes ;  if  their  real  object  in 
besieging  Thebes,  is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we 
are  ready  to  go  ourselves  and  confer  with  them.*' 
The  Thebans  approving  his  advice  sent  im. 
mediately  a  herald  to  Pansanias,  saying  they 
were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIIL  As  soon  as  this  measure  was 
determined,  Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children 
were  delivered  to  Pausanias,  who  immediately 
dismissed  them,  urging  that  infants  could  not 
possibly  have  any  part  in  the  faction  of  the 
Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who  were  given 
up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty  of 
pleading  for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of 
money  hoped  to  esci^.  Pausanias,  expecting 
such  a  thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  in  his  power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of 
the  allies  ;  tiien  removing  the  Thebans  to  Co- 
rinth, he  there  put  them  to  death. 

LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at 
Platea  and  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  fled  from  Platea  to  the  Thessalians. 
They  received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  inquir- 
ed after  the  remainder  of  the  army.  The  Per- 
sian  was  fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of 
all  who  knew  it,  and  consequently  involve  him- 
self and  army  in  the  extremest  danger.  This 
reflection  had  before  prevented  his  communica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  Phoceans :  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  thus  addressed  the  Thessa- 
lians  :  <«  I  am  hastening,  as  you  perceive,  with 
great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  despatched 
thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business.  Mardonius  with 
his  troops  follows  me  at  no  great  distance : 
show  him  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every 
suitable  attention.  You  will  finally  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  your  kindness."  He  then 
proceeded  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
immediately  to  Thrace,  with  evident  marks  of 
being  in  haste.  Directing  his  march  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzan. 
Hum,  with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his 
men,  who  were  either  cut  in  pieces  by  the. 
Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out  by  fiitigue  and 
hunger.  From  Byzantium,  he  passed  over  his 
army  in  transports,  and  thus  eflfected  his  return 
to  Asia. 

XC.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea,  a  victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  in  Ionia. 
3K 
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Whilst  the  Grecian  fleet  wu  yet  at  DeUw, 
under  the  oommand  of  Leutjrebidea  the  Laoe- 
dsmonaan.  ambaaaadon  came  to  them  from 
Samoa.  Theae  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyalea,  Athenagoras,  son  of  Arciiestrati- 
daa,  and  Hegeaistratuay  son  of  Aiistagores, 
who  were  employed  on  this  occasion  without 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  Persians  or  of  Theonoea- 
tor/  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the  Persians 
had  made  prince  of  Samoa.  On  their  arrival, 
they  sought  the  Oredan  leaders,  whom  Hege- 
sistrstus  addressed  with  various  aiguments. 
He  urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  show 
themselves,  all  the  lonians  would  shake  of 
their  dependence,  and  revolt  from  the  Persians : 
he  told  them  that  they  might  wait  in  vain  for 
the  prospect  of  a  richer  booty.  He  implored 
also  their  common  deitiea,  that  being  Greeks, 
they  would  deliver  those  who  were  Greeks  also 
from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian. He  concluded  by  saying,  that  this 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  were  slow  sailers,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they 
had  any  suspicions  of  treachery,  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  board  their  vessels,  and  there 
remain  as  hostages. 

XCL  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  im- 
portunitiesy  Leutyefaides,  either  for  the  sake  of 
some  omen,  or  by  accident.  Providence  so  or- 
dering it,  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied, 
"  Hegesistmtus.**  If  he  had  intended  saying 
any  more,  Leutychides  prevented  him,  by  ex- 
claiming,  '*  My  Samian  fnend,  I  accept  the 
omen  of  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return, 
after  promising  us  on  behalf  of  yourself  and 
your  companions,  that  the  Samians  will  prove 
themselves  zealous  allies.** 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
what  was  proposed.  The  Samians,  with  an 
oath,  engaged  to  become  the  confederates  of 
the  Greeks.  Leutychides  then  dismissed  them 
all  except  H^gesistratus,  who  on  account  of  his 
name,'  he  chose  to  take  along  with  him.     The 


1  Theom&Uor.y^lt  may  be  seen  in  book  vili.  c.  ]& 
what  It  was  that  induced  the  Penlana  to  gire  this  man 
the  goTenunent  of  Samoa.— LmxAtfr. 

2  On  aeeoiuU  of  his  name.y^Tbe  ancdents  |»ald  great 
attention,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  to  the  presages  to 
be  dimwn  from  names.  WJien  Aoguatiis  was  proreeding 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  met  a  man  driving  an  ass;  the 
man's  nbme  was  Eutychos,  which  means  fortunate,  the 
name  of  tiie  ass  was  NIoon,  which  dgidflee  victory.  Re 
accspted  this  as  •  fisvoarable  omen,  and  after  his  oon- 
qnost  of  Anthony,  he  constructed  a  temple,  in  which  he 


Greeks,  after  remaining  that  dsy  oft  ^dbor  A- 
tion,  on  the  next  aamfirwl  with  Sknmttk 
omens;  Deiphonus,  son  of  £vemiBof  ApsL 
Ionia,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  being  their  mtamKL 

XCIIL  To  this  Eveninatbe  following  tti^ 
happened.  There  are  in  Apolloan,  sbeep  m. 
cred  to  the  sun,  which  bj  di^  ate  ficd  oa  the 
banks  of  a  river,  that,  flowii^  fipom  moot  Ijc 
mon,  passes  through  ApoUonia,  and  csptici 
itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  of  Onam. 
By  night  they  are  kept  by  men,  one  of  whoa 
is  every  year  chosen  from  the  noUesI  mi 
wealthiest  of  his  fellow  citizens-  To  tbcse 
sheep,  on  account  of  some  oi«de,  die  people  of 
ApcAlonia  pay  the  greatest  reverenee,  and  iSbtj 
are  every  night  secured  in  a  cave  at  aome  di»- 
tance  from  the  city.  Evenios  being  oas 
elected  to  this  office,  was  so  remias  as  to  &Q 
asleep,  when  some  ^wolves  entered,  and  de^ 
stroyed  neariy  sixty  of  his  aheep.  On  dSaoor- 
ering  the  accident,  he  made  no  person  anpaiau 
ed  with  what  had  happened,  intending  to  bay 
an  equal  number  to  substitute  in  tbeir  mm. 
It  could  not  however  be  concealed  horn  tfac 
people  of  Apollonia,  who,  bringing  Evcaatt  t» 
trial,  condemned  him  to  loae  his  eyes  for  sleep- 
ing on  his  duty.  After  they  had  infiieted  tbi 
punishment  upon  him,  their  cattle  eeaaed  to 
bring  forth,  and  their  lands  to  be  firnitfiil.  Tbii 
had  been  before  predicted  by  the  oradei  of 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  The  propbeta  being  ia- 
terrogated  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  fw- 
sent  calamity,  replied,  "  That  it  was  becsase 
they  had  unjustly  deprived  of  bia  aigbt,  Evea 
ins,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  abeep.**  Tliey 
were  the  persons  they  said  who  bad  sent  ^ 
wolves ;  nor  would  ^ey  cease  their  vciigcsmje 
till  Evenius  should  be  satisfied  in  ulaie^a 
manner  he  desired.  They  added,  tlwt  they 
themselves  would  afterwards  make  him  sack  i 
present  as  woidd  induce  moat  men  to  thi^ 
him  happy. 

XCIV.  This  replyvras  made  by  the  ofads 
to  the  people  of  Apollonia.  They,  oooceahag 
this,  commissioned  some  of  their  catixens  to 
compound  the  business.  The  method  they 
took  was  this:  they  visited  Evenius  in  his 
house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked 
of  indifferent  matters,  till  they  at  length  began 
to  pity  his  misfortune.  When  this  was  intro> 
duced,  they  asked    him  what    compenaatioo 


placed  figures  of  the  ans  and  it 
examples  are  to  be  foand.— r. 
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irould  satisfy  Mm,  if  the  ApoUoniata  would 
fngagetomakeit?  As  be  knew  nothing  of  the 
incle,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the  buids 
f  two  citizens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he 
>elieyed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country ;  to  this 
e  added  the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city, 
f  he  had  but  these,  he  said,  he  should  be  per- 
ectly  content,  and  no  longer  feel  any  resent- 
aent.  When  Evenius  bad  made  this  reply,  his 
isitors interrupted  him:  "  Accept,"  said  they, 
'  what  you  require,  and  what,  in  compliance 
rith  the  orade,  your  countrymen  are  disposed 
9  give  you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you 
f  sight. "  Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  ex- 
lained,  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  decqition. 
rhe  farms  which  he  had  wished  for  were  pur- 
hased  of  their  owners,  and  given  him.  He 
ad  afterwards  the  power  of  divination,  whence 
e  became  famous. 

XCV.  Deiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  £  ve- 
ins, whom  the  Corinthians  bad  brought  with 
lem  as  soothsayer  to  the  army.  I  have  been 
iformed  that  Deiphonus  performed  this  office 
1  Greece,  availing  himself  of  the  name  of  £ve- 
ius,  whose  son  he  really  was  not. 

XCVI.  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  la- 
Durably,  set  tail  from  Delos  towards  Samos. 
)n  their  arrival  at  Calami*  of  Samos,  they 
rew  themselves  up  near  the  temple  of  Jimo, 
nd  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement.  When 
le  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they 
lOved  with  the  residue  of  their  fleet  towards 
le  continent,  having  previously  permitted  the 
^henidans  to  retire.  They  had  determined, 
fter  a  consultation,  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
3  they  did  not  think  themselves  a  match  for 
leir  opponents.  They  therefore  made  towards 
le  continent,  that  they  m^ht  be  covered  by 
leir  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes 
ad  intrusted  the  defence  of  Ionia.  These,  to 
le  amount  of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the 
)mmand  of  Tigranes  the  Persian,  one  of  the 
indsomest  and  tallest  of  his  countr3rmen.  To 
lese  troops  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  re- 


3  Galami.'^hardter  in  Us  Memolre  sur  Venus,  p.  J  46, 
7*,  tliere  wiis  a  temple  at  Samos  erected  to  Venas,  in  a 
ice  fall  of  reeds,  which  occasioDed  the  goddess  to  be 
lied  Veniis  among  the  reeds,  nv  m  /utr  »  mmAmfms 
Xmmt*  TUs,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  is  a  ralii. 
le  piece  of  intelligence,  for  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
we  in  Samos  called  K«A«fe«*  Cahuni,  which  explains 
Is  passage  in  Herodotus,  ooooeming  which  the  two 
»t  cditora  hare  not  said  a  syllable;  neither  has  any 
ographer  or  author  spoken  v/t  this  place ;  bat  it  is  eri. 
nt  from  Athenaus,  L  xlii  c  4.  that  it  ought  to  be  read 


solved  to  retire :  it  was  also  their  intention  to 
draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up 
an  intrenchment  round  them,  which  might 
equally  serve  as  a  protection  to  their  vessels 
and  themselves. 

XCVIL  Alter  the  above  resolution,  they 
proceeded  on  their  course,  and  were  carried 
near  the  temple  of  the  Eumenids  at  Mycale, 
contiguous  to  Gteson  and  ScolopeHs.  In  this 
phuse  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres, 
built  by  Philistus,  son  of  Pasides,  whoaecom- 
panied  Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  when  he 
founded  Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew 
their  ships  to  land,  defending  them  with  an 
intrenchment  formed  of  stones,  branches  of 
fruit-trees  cut  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pieces 
of  timber  closely  fitted  together.  In  this  po* 
sition  they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepaied 
for  either  event. 

XCVIII.  When  the  Greeks  received  in- 
teUigence  that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to 
the  continent,  they  considered  them  as  escaped 
out  of  their  hands.  They  were  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  in  great  perplexity  whether 
they  should  return  or  proceed  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont. Their  ultimate  determination  was 
to  follow  the  enemy  towards  the  continent 
Getting  therefore  idl  things  ready  for  an  en- 
gagement by  sea,  and  providing  themselves 
with  scaling  ladders,  and  such  other  things  as 
were  necessary,  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  When 
they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them ;  but 
beheld  the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within 
an  intrenchment,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  nmged  along  the  coast.  Leutychides 
upon  this  advanced  before  all  the  rest  in  his 
ship,  and  coming  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could, 
thus  addressed  the  lonians  by  a  herald :  «  Men 
of  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to  what 
I  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement 
shall  commence,  remember  first  of  all  our  com- 
mon liberties ;  in  the  next  place  take  notice, 
our  watch-word  is  Hebe.  Let  those  who  hear 
me,  inform  all  who  do  not"  The  motive  of 
this  conduct  was  the  same  with  that  of  Tho- 
mistodles  at  Artemisium.  These  expressions, 
if  not  intelligible  to  the  Barbarians,  might 
make  the  desired  impression  on  the  lonians ; 
or  if  explained  to  the  former,  might  render  the 
fidelity  of  the  hitter  suspected. 

XCIX.  When  Leutychides  had  done  this, 
the  Greeks  approached  the  shore,  disembaiked. 


HERODOTUS. 


uid  prepared  for  battle.  The  Persians  observ. 
ing  this,  and  knowing  the  purport  of  the  ene. 
niy*8  address  to  the  lonians,  took  their  arms 
from  the  Samians,  suspecting  them  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samiana  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  them  back  with  provisions  to 
their  country,  who  having  been  left  in  Attica, 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians,  and 
brought  away  in  the  Barbarian  fleet.  The 
circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes  made  them 
greatly  suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under 
pretence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Persians  confided  the  guard  of  the  paths  to  the 
heights  of  Mycale;  their  real  motive  was  to 
remove  them  to  a  distance.  By  these  steps 
the  Persians  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  to  effect  a  revolt  They  next 
heaped  their  budders  upon  each  other,  to  make 
a  temporary  rampart. 

C.  The  Greeks  being  drawn  up,  advanced 
to  attack  the  Barbarians :  •  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding,  a  herald's  wand  was  discovered  on  the 
beach,  and  a  rumour  circulated  through  the 
iBuks,  that  the  Greeks  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonius  in  BoBOtia. 
These  things  which  happen  '  by  divine  inter- 
position,  are  made  known  by  various  means. 
On  the  same  day  that  their  enemies  were 
slaughtered  at  Platea,  and  were  about  to  be 
defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of  the  former 
victory  being  circulated  to  this  distance,  ren- 
dered the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  animated 
them  against  every  danger. 

CL  It  appears  farther  worthy  of  observa- 
tion,  that  both  battles  too)c  place  near  the 
temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  The  battle 
of  Pktea,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres;  the  one 
at  Mycale  was  in  a  similar  situaition.  .  The 
report  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pau- 
sanias  came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the 
engagement  at  Platea  happening  early  in 
the  morning,  that  at  Mycale  towards  the  even- 
ing. It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained,  that 
these  incidents  occurred  on  the  same  day  of 

1  Which  happen.'y-lt  is  lumeceasary  to  remark,  that 
tlie  Buperstition  of  the  writer  is  in  tlUa  fwasage  conspU 
cuous.  Diodorus  Slcoloa  is  moet  sagadons,  when  he  says 
that  Leutychides,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  knew 
nothing  of  the  victory  of  Platea ;  bat  that  they  oontrired 
this  stratagem  to  animate  their  troops.  Polynnus  re- 
lates  the  same  in  his  Stratagemata.— I^rcAer. 


the  same  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this 
rumour  at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  wore  in  great 
consternation,  not  so  much  on  their  own  ac- 
count, as  from  the  fear  that  Greece  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  Mardomos; 
but  after  they  had  heard  this  news,  they  ad- 
vanced to  combat  with  greater  eagerness  and 
courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal  reso- 
lution, and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  isUnds 
and  the  Hellespont  as  the  reward  of  victovy. 

CII.  The  Athenians,  who,  with  those  that 
accompanied  them,  constituted  one  half  of  the 
army,  advanced  by  the  coast,  and  along  the 
plain  :  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  auxiliaries^ 
by  the  more  woody  and  mountainous  places. 
Whilst  the  Lacedsemonians  weke  making  a 
circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other  wing  were 
already  engaged.  The  Persians,  as  long  as 
their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defend- 
ed themselves  well,  and  vrithout  any  inferiority ; 
but  when  the  Athenians  with  those  who  sop- 
ported  them,  increased  their  exertions,  mutually 
exhorting  one  another,  that  they  and  not  the 
Lacedemonians  might  have  the  glory  of  the 
day,  the  face  of  things  was  changed ;  the  ram- 
part  was  thrown  down,  and  a  sensible  advan- 
tage obtained  over  the  Persians.  They  sua- 
tained  the  shock  for  a  considerahLe  time,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  in- 
trenchments.  The  Athenians,  Corinthians, 
Sicyonians,  and  Troezenians,  rushed  in  with 
them ;  for  this  part  of  the  army  was  composed 
of  these  different  nations.  When  the  wall  was 
carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony  of 
their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  Persians, 
indiscriminately  fled.  These  Ust,  tiiougfa  few 
in  number,  vigorously  resisted  the  Greeks,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  in  crowds.  Artayntes 
and  Ithamitres,  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
saved  themselves  by  flight;  but  Mardonio, 
and  Tigranes  the  general  of  the  land  forces, 
were  slain. 

CIIL  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refused  to 
give  ground,  the  Laoednmonians  and  their 
party  arrived,  and  put  all  who  survived  to  the 
sword.  Upon  this  occasion  many  of  the 
Greeks  were  slain,  and  amongst  a  number  ot 
the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader.  The  Sa- 
mians,  who  were  in  the  Persian  army,  and  from 
whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  sooner 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
than  they  assisted  them  with  all  their  power. 
The  other  lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  also, 
and  turned  their  arms  against  the  Baibartana. 
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CIV.  The  Milesians  had  been  ordered,  the 
etter  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Pernans, 
o  guard  the  paths  to  the  heights,  so  that  in 
ase  of  accident,  the  Barbarians,  under  their 
uidance/  might  take  refuge  on  the  summits  of 
bf  ycale ;  with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  remove 
hem  to  a  distance,  and  thus  guard  against 
heir  perfidy,  the  Bftilesians  had  been  so  dis- 
osed ;  but  they  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to 
heir  orders.  Those  who  fled,  they  introduced 
iirectly  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and 
inally  were  active  beyond  all  the  rest  in  put^ 
ing  them  to  the  sword.  In  this  manner  did 
Ionia  a  second  time  revolt  from  the  Persian 
K>wer. 

CV.  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  dis- 
inguished  themselves,  and  of  them  Hermoly- 
nis,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  famous  in  the 
Pancratium.  This  man  afterwards  was  slain 
n  a  battle  at  Cymva  of  Carystus,  in  the  war 
>etwizt  the  Athenians  and  Carystians,'  and 
vas  buried  at  Oenestum.  Next  to  the  Athe- 
lians,  they  who  obtained  the  greatest  reputa- 
ion  were  the  Corinthians,  Troezenians,  and 
Sicyonians. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Baiba- 
ians  being  slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the 
pursuit,  the  Greeks  burned  their  ships,  and  to- 
ally  destroyed  their  wall:  the  plunder  they 
»Uected  upon  the  shore,  amongst  which  was  a 
nnsiderable  quantity  of  money.  Having  done 
;his,  they  sailed  from  the  coast  When  they 
ame  to  Samos,  they  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  lonians'  to  some  other 
place,  wishing  to  place  them  in  some  part  of 
Greece  where  their  authority  was  secure ;  but 
:hey  determined  to  abandon  Ionia  to  the  Bar- 
terians.  They  were  well  aware  both  of  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  these 
prould  incur  from  the  Persians  if  they  did  not 
The  Peloponnesian  magistrates  were  of  opinion, 
that  those  nations  who  had  embraced  the  cause 


2  Caryitiaiu.y^'nM  Athmlttis  had  vnr  ilao  with  the 
[^Aryatiaos,  in  which  the  rest  of  Eabcra  took  no  part 
It  finished  by  a  treaty.    See  Thneydidea,  L  L  e  9a 

S  Removing  the  /ohmtju.]— Twice,  aays  the  Abbe  Bar. 
»lemy,  in  iiie  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharab,  might  this 
Mwple  have  wlthdrmwn  themaelTca  from  the  dominion 
if  Persia;  once  by  following  the  ooonael  of  Bias,  the 
>thcr  In  complying  with  the  will  of  the  Laredamoniana, 
nrho  after  the  Persian  war  offered  to  transport  them  into 
Greece.  They  constantly  reAued  to  fonake  their  real, 
leoce ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their  popn. 
loiunns  and  wealth.  Independence  was  not  easentlal  to 
Jicir  happlnen.— r. 


of  the  Modes  should  be  expelled,  and  their 
lands  given  to  the  lonians.  Hie  Athenians 
would  not  consent  that  the  lonians  should  be 
transported  from  their  country,  nor  wotdd  they 
allow  the  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on  the  do- 
struction  of  Athenian  colonies.  Seeing  them 
tenacious  of  this  opinion,  the  Peloponnesians 
no  longer  opposed  them.  Afterward  the  peo- 
ple of  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  the  other 
islands  who  had  assisted  with  their  arms  in  the 
present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath  promised  con. 
stent  and  inviolable  fidelity.  This  ceremony 
performed,  they  sailed  towards  the  HeUespont, 
meaning  to  destroy  the  bridge,  which  they  ex- 
pected  to  find  in  its  original  state. 

CVIL  The  Barbarians  who  saved  them- 
selves  by  flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Mycale, 
and  thence  escaped  in  no  great  numbers  to 
Sardis.  During  the  retreat,  Masistes,  son  of 
Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  late  unf  or- 
tunate  engagement,  severely  reproached  Ar- 
tayntes  the  oommander4n-chief :  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  that  m  the  execution  of  his  duty 
he  had  behaved  more  like  a  woman*  than  a  man, 
and  had  materially  injured  the  interest  of  his 
master.  To  say  that  a  man  is  more  dastardly 
than  a  woman,  is  with  the  Persians  the  most 
infamous  of  all  reproaches.  Artayntes,  after 
bearing  the  insult  for  some  time,  became  at 
length  so  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  scymitar, 
intending  to  kill  Masistes.  He  was  prevented 
by  Xenagoras,  son  of  Pnudlaus,  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  who  happening  to  be  behind 
Artayntes,  seized  him  l^  the  middle,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground :  at  the  same  time  the  guards 
of  Masistes  came  up.  Xenagoras  by  this 
action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of  Masistes, 
but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  preserv- 
ing his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilida.  Nothing  farther  of 
consequence  occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had 
there  resided. 

CVIIL    Xerxes,  during  his  residence  at 


4  Like  a  twman.]— TUs  reproach  seema  toctently  to 
hare  been  considered  as  the  most  eontenptnoos  that 
conld  be  imagined.  Xerxes  with  this  taireighed  against 
his  troops  at  Salomia.  See  also  the  speech  of  llierritca 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad : 

O  women  of  AelMla»  iimb  a*  mon^ 
Bane*  let  m  fly,  and  lac  him  wnM  htoMoM 
la  l««M  and  plMMtm  on  th*  Phintiaa  ihora. 

The  ezpressioii  in  Greek  is  AxomIv  mmr^  Ax««M.-.r 
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Sardis,  had  attached  himaelf  to  the  wife  ot' 
Maiistes,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  aaine 
time.  He  was  unaUe  to  obtain  hia  wishes  by 
presents,  and  out  of  lespect  to  his  brother  he 
forbore  to  use  violenoOi  The  woman,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  force  her,  was  re- 
Btnined  by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes, 
perceiving  his  other  efforts  ineffectual,  reserved 
to  marry  his  o&tb  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of 
this  woman  by  Masistes,  thinking  by  these 
means  to  obtain  the  more  easy  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.  The  marriage  being  solenmized 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  he  departed 
for  Susa.  On  his  arrival  here,  bis  son's  wife 
was  received  into  his  palace :  the  wife  of  Miu 
sbtes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but 
changing  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.     Her  name  was  Artaynta. 

CIX.  This  intrigne  was  aftenvards  discov- 
ered an  the  following  manner :  Amestris*  the 
wife  of  Xerxes  presented  her  husband  with  a 
large  embroidered  and  beautiful  vest,  which  she 
herself  had  made ;  Xerxes  was  much  delighted 
with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  went  to  visit  Ar- 
taynta ;  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired  her 
to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  her  favours  what- 
ever she  wished,  promising  iaithfully  to  gratify 
her.  To  this,  impelled  by  the  evil  destiny  of 
her  whole  fSunily,  she  replied ;  «  And  will  you 
really.  Sir,  grant  me  what  I  shall  ask  ?"  Xer- 
xes,  never  supposing  she  would  require  what 
she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he  would* 
The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  first  refused  her,  fearing  that  Ames- 
tris  would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had 
long  suspected.  Instead  of  what  she  solicited, 
he  promised  her  cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  sole  command'  of  a  large  body  of 
troops :  which  last  is  amongst  the  Persians 
esteemed  a  most  distinguished  honour.    Unable 

1  ilm«i<ru.]--Min7  leanied  men,  and  Sosliger  ■mat^ 
others,  pretend  that  this  princess  is  the  same  witii  queen 
Enher.  A  vain  slmilitade  of  name,  the  cruelty  of 
Amestris,  of  which  Herodotus  giresyarlous  examples, 
the  barbarity  with  which  fistfaer  treated  the  ten  children 
of  Haman,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  hare  given  rise 
to  this  supposition ;  but  Esther  was  of  a  Jewish,  Ames- 
tris of  a  Persian  CsmUy.  The  fkther  of  this  last  was  a 
satrap,  named  Onophas,  according  to  Ctesias,  and  Otanes, 
according  to  Herodotus.  If  any  stress  were  to  be  laid  on 
a  mere  name,  we  might  as  well  aHlrm  that  Esther  was 
the  same  as  Atossa,  for  she  was  also  called  Hadassa; 
but  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  Darius 
was  the  same  with  Ahasuerus.— LareA#r. 

2  Sole  eommomi.]— Erelthon,  king  of  Cyprus,  was 
more  wise :  he  gave  to  Pheretima  any  thing  rmtber  than 
an  army.— Sec  b.  iv.  \Gi,^Larcher. 


to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  faer  the r^; 
delighted  with  which,  she  wore  it  with  eniti. 
tion. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heaid  of  kerhaviaik, 
and  thus  learning  what  had  lisi|ipened,  ne 
exasperated,  not  against  the  youoK  wobdsb  he- 
self,  but  against  her  mother,  whom  akne  ikt 
considered  as  criminal,  and  the  cause  of  ik 
mischief:  she  accordingly  detenniDed  oe  ha 
destruction.  Waiting  therefore  for  the  sokm- 
nity  of  the  royal  festival,  which  in  bdd  met  m 
every  year,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  ^ 
took  this  opportunity  of  requeeting  Xcnests 
give  her  the  wife  of  Manistpfi.  This  femfil  a 
called  in  the  Persian  tongue  Tyvta,  in  the  Greek 
Teieion,  or  Perfect,  upon  whidi  thekugabK 
decorates  his  head,  and  makes  pveaeBti  to  tk 
Persians.  Xenes  however  thoi^fat  the  gbisg 
away  the  person  of  his  brother's  wifebothervi 
and  detestable.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  «« 
iimocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  sad  fae 
could  not  be  ignorant  with  what  motiTe  Anes. 
tris  had  made  her  request. 

CXL  Conquered  at  leogth  bj  her  inpor- 
tunity,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  custom,  iibe& 
compdled  the  king  on  every  oeemasm  of  m 
festival  to  give  whst  was  required  of  his,  k 
granted  what  she  asked,  thoogh  with  adcBe 
reluctance:  giving  therefore  the  woasaatote 
wife,  he  told  her  to  use  her  aa  she  m^  d^c 
proper ;  but  he  immediately  sent  lor  ha  he^ 
ther,  whom  he  thus  addreaaed  :  **  Ti<f»ottp«  joa 
are  a  son  of  Darius,  and  my  brother,  and  be^ 
this  you  enjoy  a  fidr  reputation  :  do  not  v; 
more  connect  yourself  with  yoor  present  iiifr. 
I  will  give  you  my  daughter  in  her  pbee.  h 
is  my  pleasure  that  you  acc^t  of  her,  and  re- 
pudiate the  other."  «  Sir,*'  replied  Mssatec 
in  great  astonishment,  <<  what  am  I  to  aa^ 
stand  from  this  discourse  ?  would  yoo  have  ec 
reject  a  woman  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respec& 
by  whom  I  have  had  three  aons  as  well  a 
daughters :  one  of  whom  yoa  have  married  ts 
your  own  son :  and  doing  this  afterwards  imnr 
your  daughter?  Indeed,  O  king,  thoc^h  I 
esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest  honotir,  I  cm- 
not  accept  it.  Do  not  compel  me  to  this  mrs- 
sure,  for  you  can  have  no  moti%ie  for  doii^  9Q: 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  yoor  ^wgjtipr  a. 
less  suitable  than  myself;  suffer  me  tbei^uit 
to  live  with  my  wife  as  usual.*'  To  this  Xes» 
in  great  anger  made  answer:  '<  You  shall  ndthe. 
Masistes,  marry  my  daughter,  nor  condsiie  k 
enjoy  your  present  wife,  that  you  may  kara  ix 
future  to  accept  what  I  propose.** 


CALLIOPE. 
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pon  this  retired,  saying  only,  *'  you  have  not, 
>  kini^,  taken  away  my  Ufe." 

CXI  I.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this 
onference  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending 
3r  the  royal  guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of 
tlasistes,  cmtting  off  her  breasts,  and  throwing 
beta  to  the  dogs.'  She  afterwards  cut  off  her 
ose,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her  tongue,  and  in 
bis  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
ad  happened,  yet  fearful  of  some  impending 
alamity,  returned  hastily  to  his  bouse.  When 
le  saw  the  situation  of  his  wife,  he  immediately, 
fter  consulting  with  his  children,  fled  with 
ome  adherents  to  Bactria,  with  the  intention 
»f  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and  of  do- 
ng  the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
rrived  in  Bactria,  among  the  Sacse,  this  I  be. 
ieve  would  have  been  accomplished ;  he  was 
he  governor  of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved 
n  his  province.  But  Xerxes  having  intelli. 
rence  of  his  designs,  sent  a  body  offerees  against 
liro,  who  intercepting  him  in  his  progress,  put 
urn,  his  children,  and  his  followers,  to  death. 
So  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
leath  of  Masistes. 

CXIV.  The  Greeks,  sailing  from  Mycale 
towards  the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  con- 
jnry  winds  to  put  in  at  Lectum  ;  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Abydos.  Here  they  found  the 
t>ridge,  which  they  imagined  was  entire,  and 
which  vras  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage, 
effectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation;  Leutychides,  and  the  Lecedn- 
Rionians  ^vith  him,  were  for  returning  to  Greece ; 
the  Athenians,  with  their  leader  Xanthippus, 
advised  them  to  continue  where  they  were,  and 

3  To  the  <lo^i.]-.Thi8  horrid  act  of  female  craelty  in 
some  degree  jiutiflefl  the  strong  expretaion  of  Ovid : 
Sc4  nrqiw  flilw  aper  media  t»m  tmiut  In  In  Mt« 


make*  an  attempt  on  the  Chersonese.  The 
Peloponnesians  returned;  but  the  Athenians, 
passing  from  Abydos  to  the  Chersonese,  laid 
siege  to  Sestos. 

CXy.  To  this  ptoce,  as  by  far  the  strongest 
in  all  that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont  : 
among  others  was  (Eobezus  of  Cardia,  a  Per- 
sian who  had  previously  collected  here  what 
remained  of  the  bridge.  The  town  itself  was 
possessed  by  the  native  iBolians,  but  they  had 
with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and  other 


Kcc  iM  qoam  catnlU  lactMtlbu*  alwra  pr«brt» 

Nm  brvrfi  ignaro  vipcn  1«m  pcd*, 
Fennlas  qawn  leeli  dcprchflfm  palllo*  lactl 

Aiid««,  ei  In  tnlm  piipiorm  mcniit  babet. 

See  some  instances  of  extraordinaryfemale  emelty  reoord. 
pd  by  Sfeephensyin  his  Apology  for  Herodotns ,one  of  which 
i^  so  horrible,  as  almost  to  exceed  the  imagination.  A 
yoong  woman  deserted  by  her  lorer^by  whom  she  was  with 
childfOaed  Tiolenoe  to  make  henelf  miaearry  three  months 
before  her  time,  and  then  mnrdercd  her  infant  with  the 
most  shocking  and  terrible  barbarity.  It  Is  impossible, 
Knys  Dr  Frideanx,  that  a  woman  of  so  rile  and  abomina- 
bio  a  character  as  this  Amastria  was,  could  CTer  have 
been  that  queen  of  Parsia,  who  by  the  name  of  Esther  is 
so  renowned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  is  there  recorded  as  the 
iQitrument  by  which  God  was  pleased  in  so  signal  a  man. 
ner  to  deliTer  his  people  from  that  utter  destruction 
which  was  designed  against  them.— 7: 


CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under 
Xerxes,  was  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  of  a  cruel 
and  profligate  character.  He  had  circumvented 
Xerxes  when  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  had 
fraudulently  taken  from  Elaeos  the  wealth  of 
Protesilaus*  the  son  of  Iphidus.  In  Elaeos 
of  the  Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesihus, 
in  the  centre  of  a  shrine  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides 
brass,  vests,  and  many  votive  offerings  :  of  all 
these  Artayctes  possessed  himself,  having  first 
insidiously  obtained  the  king's  sanction. — 
«  Sir,*'  said  he,  *<  there  is  in  this  country  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  dominions 
with  an  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  he 
merited.  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to 
others,  not  to  commit  hostilities  in  your  em* 
pire.**  The  king,  having  no  suspicion  of  hi.<i 
oliject,  was  without  difficulty  persuaded  to 
grant  him  the  house.  Artayctes  asserted  that 
Protesilaus  had  committed  hostilities  within  the 
king's  dominions,  because  the  Persians  con- 
sider all  Asia  as  their  own,*  and  the  property 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Having  by  the  king 
been  rendered  master  of  all  this  wealth,  he  re- 
I  moved  it  to  Sestos,  the  ground  which  it  had 
before  occupied  at  Elaeos,  he  ploughed  and 
planted ;  and  as  often  as  he  went  there  after- 
wards, he  enjoyed  his  wives  in  the  sanctuary. 
At  this  time  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  unprepared  for  defence,  and  not  ex- 


4  ProUriUntt.^'^'He  was  a  Theesalian  {  he  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy  at  the  bead  of  the  troops  of  Phy)ar«>, 
Pyrrliasns,  Itpno,  ftc.  He  was  killed  by  a  Trajan  as  he 
disembarked.  Various  opinions  are  found  in  th^  8eho« 
liaston  Homer  on  this  subject  Someafllrm,aceording^ 
to  that,  that  the  TTf^an  who  slew  him  was  Aieas, 
othim  that  it  was  Enphorbua.  Some  assign  to  Heelor 
the  honour  of  his  death,  others  to  Achates.— LareAer. 

5  At  tMr  oirM.}— See  book  i.  c.  155. 
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pecting  theie  enemies,  who  caiue  upon  him  by 
surprise. 

CXyil.  Whilst  they  were  prosecuting  the 
siege,  the  autumn  arrived.  The  Athenians, 
onaUe  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
place,  and  uneasy  at  being  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition so  £sr  from  their  country,  entreated  their 
leaders  to  conduct  them  home.  They,  in  re- 
turn,  refused  to  do  this,  till  they  should  either 
succeed  in  their  enteiprise,  or  be  recalled  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  so  intent  were  they  on 
the  business  before  them. 

CXVIII.  The  besieged,  who  were  with 
Artayctes,  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
ivretchedness,  that  they  were  obliged  to  boil  for 
food,  the  cords  of  which  their  beds  were  com- 
posed.  When  these  also  were  consumeil 
Artayctes,  (Eobaaus,  with  some  other  Per- 
sians,  fled,  under  cover  of  the  night,  escaping 
by  an  avenue  behind  the  town,  which  hq>pened 
not  to  be  blockaded  by  the  enemy.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  people  of  the  Chersonese 
made  signals  to  the  Athenians  from  the  tur- 
rets, and  opened  to  them  the  gates.  The 
greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Per- 
sians,  the  remainder  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

CXIX.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace ;  but  he 
was  here  seized  by  the  Apsinthians,  and  sacri- 
fioed,  according  to  their  rites,  to  their  god 
Pleistorus :  ^  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in 
some  other  manner.  Artayctes  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near 
the  waters  of  £g08,  where,  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, part  were  slain  and  part  taken  prisoners. 
The  Greeks  put  them  all  in  chains,  Artayctes 
and  his  son  with  the  rest,  and  carried  them  to 
Sestos. 

CXX.  It  is  reported  by  the  people  of  the 


1  Pleittonu.  ]— Thte  deity,  buiMroaB  aa  the  people  by 
whom  he  wm  worshipped,  it  totalis  unlcnown.  The  sa- 
criiloed  offered  htm  induce  me  to  coQJ^ture,  that  it  was 
the  god  of  war,  whom  the  Scythian*  repreaented  under 
the  form  of  a  sword.  These  people,  over  a  large  reasel, 
ootthe  throat  oferery  linndredth  prisoner,  wetting  the 
sword  witli  their  blood.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
amongthe  Hans.— See  Ammianut  Biareetttnui^  I.  xxxl. 
c.  S.  The  Cilldana  paid  the  god  of  war  a  worship  sa. 
▼age  nice  this ;  they  suspended  the  victim,  whether  a 
roan  or  an  animal,  from  a  tree,  and  going  to  a  smaU  dis- 
tonce,  kUled  it  with  their  spears.— LardUr. 

Cruel  as  these  enatoms  may  appear,  yet  prerailtng 
among  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  they  are  more  to 
be  Justified,  than  the  unprovolced  and  unnatural  inhu- 
manity  practised  at  Tauris.  Here  every  stranger, 
whom  accident  or  misfortune  brought  to  their  roast, 
was  sacriflced  to  Diana.— See  TA«  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
tf  Euripidet.~~T, 


Chersonese,  that  the  followiii^  pi^o^>l7  h^ 
pened  to  one  of  those  whose  bnsiiifs  was  D 
guard  the  prisoners.     This  masi  wnm  braiEB| 
some  salt  fish ;  having  pat  them  on  the  ire, 
they  moved  and  skipped  about  like  fish  ktelj 
taken ;  the  standers-by  expresang  their  ssobb. 
ishment  at  this,  Artayctes,  who  also  behrid  the 
prodigy,  sent  for  the  man  to  whom  it  had  hsf- 
pened,  and  spoke  to  him  as  foUovs:  '^Jff 
Athenian  friend,  be  not  alaimed  aft  diis  po- 
digy,  it  has  no  reference  to  you,  it  rcjgsrii  me 
alone.     Protesilaus  of  Eleaeos,  altbonghdni 
and  embalmed  in  salt,  shows  that  he  has  postr 
from  the  gods  to  inflict  Tengeance  on  the  saa 
who  injured  him.     I  am  therefore  dispoaed  to 
satisfy  him  for  my  ransom,     in  plaoe  of  tiv 
money,  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  viJ 
give  him  a  hundred  talenta ;  for  my  sob's  Bi, 
and  my  own,  I  will  give  the  Athenianitwa 
hundred  more."     These  offers  had  bo  ciieft 
upon  Xanthippus  the  Athenian  gcDeni;  k 
was  of  himself  inclined  to  put  the  man  to  dob, 
to  which  he  was  fiuther  importuned  bv  tbe 
people  of  Eleaeos,  who  were  reiy  earaest  b 
have  the  cause  of  Protesilaus  avenged.    Oa- 
docting  him  therefore  to  the  shore  whert  He 
bridge  of  Xerxes  had  been  oonstructed,  tkj 
there  crucified  him  ;  though  some  say  tfaa  «« 
done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city  of  3fa^ 
tns.    The  son  was  stoned  in  his  fiidieK^  pn- 
sence. 

CXXL  The  Athenians  afker  the  tken 
transactions,  returned  to  Greece,  canyiiigv^ 
them,  besides  vast  quantities  of  moaer,  tfe 
frsgments  of  the  bridge,  to  be  suspended  Jz 
their  temples.  During  the  remainder  of  tk 
year  they  continued  inactive. 

CXXIL  Of  this  Artayctes,  who  was  m- 
dfied,  the  grandfather  by  the  fiuhei's  &St  «■ 
Artembares,  who  drew  up  an  address  kt  dx 
Persians,  which  they  approving,  pfcsestd  » 
Cyrus ;  it  was  to  this  effect :  "  Since,  O  Cwi& 
Jupiter  has  given  to  the  Persians,  and  by  tk 
degradation  of  Astyages  to  you,  uncootn^ 
dominion,  suffer  us  to  remove  firom  our  proot 
confined  and  sterile  region  to  a  better.  ^^ 
have  the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  distnee: 
let  us  occupy  one  of  these,  and  become  osiD- 
pies  of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  maslsi 
This  is  a  conduct  becoming  those  whose  ?ap^  I 
riority  is  conspicuous ;  we  can  never  hsre  i  J 
fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  beiqg  st  t*« 
head  of  so  many  people,  and  masters  <^  aT 
Asia.**  Cyrus,  though  he  did  not  apfMvn 
what  they  said,  told  them  they  might  do  so 
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l>ut  he  added,  that  by  taking  such  a  stepj  they 
must  learn  in  future  not  to  command  but  to 
>bey.  It  was  the  operation  of  nature,  that 
uxurious  countries  should  render  men  effemi. 
aate^'  for  delicacies  and  heroes  were  seldom 


S  .E^Enninirto. 3— Hippocrates  confirms  what  is  here  as- 
«rted  by  Herodotus.  After  desrribing  the  advantages 
irUirh  the  temperate  ports  of  Asia  possess  OTer  Greece ; 
le  adds,  that  the  men  there  are  not  natarally  raliant, 
Old  are  onwilling  to  support  fatigues  and  hardaliips. 
rhia  sentiment  is  approved  by  experience.  Orocco  sub- 
lued  Asia,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  both  those 
U)antries,  and  if  they  also  conquered  the  Gauls,  the 
Germans,  and  other  nations  of  the  north,  it  was  because 
hese  were  undisciplined  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 
Wlien  they  became  so,  they  in  their  turn  subdued  the 
ords  of  the  world,  and  dismembered  their  empire.  The 
Franks  vanquished  the  Gauis,  the  Lombards,  and  tlie 
Visigoths  of  Spain.  In  a  word,  it  is  always  to  be  ob. 
icrved,  that  the  people  of  the  north  have  tlie  advantage 
>ver  those  of  the  south.— JLorcA^r. 


the  produce  of  the  same  soil  The  Persiani 
yielded  to  these  sentiments  of  Cyrus  and  aban- 
doned their  o\vti.  They  chose  rather  a  less 
pleasant  country  with  dominion,  than  a  fairei 
one  with  servitude. 


The  ninth  cannot  be  thought  the  least  interesting  of 
the  books  of  Herodotus.  The  battles  of  Flatea  and  My- 
cale  would  alone  claim  attention,  without  those  beautiful 
moral  sentiments  whidi  we  find  every  where  interspersed 
in  it.  The  behaviour  of  Pausanias  after  his  victory,  his 
dignity,  moderation,  and  modesty,  are  admirably  deMxib. 
ed ;  his  continence,  with  respect  to  the  mbtress  of  Plia- 
randates,  may,  for  any  thing  I  see  to  the  contrary  in 
either  history,  well  be  put  un  a  par  with  the  so  much 
vaunted  temperance  of  Sdpio  on  a  similar  occasion. 
The  concluding  sentiment,  which  teaches  tliat  the  dis- 
positions of  men  should  be  conformed  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  are  bom,  is  alike  ad. 
mirable  for  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  conveyed,  and 
the  philosophic  truth  which  it  inculcates— 7*. 
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tmtet,  why  they  cut  off  their  hair  before,  46,  n. 

wrm,  Btory  of,  199. 

ffero,  many  tdngularitlcf  relatad  of,  51,  n.— ttigmatixed 

ly  Jarenal,  347,  n. 

4eritest  Xerxea  makes  a  treaty  of  fiieodship  with,  4ia 

roeomut  and  Hyperanthet   brothers  of  Xerxea,  fall  in 

ontendlnf  for  the  body  of  Leonidas,  376L 

^ptriniot  iapfdation  a  punishment  in,  480,  n. 

*tfimniaiu,  said  to  eat  raw  flesh  from  the  lirlng  oxi 

70,  n. 

anthiaru  presented  by  Xerxes  with  a  Median  rest,  S48. 

ephali  hare  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  840, 

es,  the  rirer,  its  passage  prevented  by  the  Persians,  178. 

'hamenet,  son  of  Darius,  138— is  intrusted  by  Xerxes 

irith  the  goremment  of  E^ypN  383— his  adrioe  relatire 

»  the  Grecian  war  Is  pursued  by  Xerxes,  380— treats 

he  body  of  Leonidas  with  barbarity,  ib.— is  slam  by 

[naras,  3A 

•hehtu,  a  rirer  in  EgTpt,  70. 

fierortt  301,  n. 

'itnantut,  the  Athenian,  had  an  honourable  epitaph  , 

nsoribed  on  his  tomb,  381,  n.  | 

Umantus,  the  Corinthian,  is  prevented  by  Themis.  •{ 

ocies  from  flying  before  the  Persians,  38  i— is  reproved  , 

y  Themistocles,  303— said  to  have  fled  at  the  com. 

aencement  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  403.  | 

onif,  his  rites  In  Phrygia  represented  the  aooess  and  ' 

>ce88  of  the  sun,  i<l,  n.  | 

option  always  performed  by  the  Spartans  in  presence 

f  the  Icing,  29ft— more  frequent  amongst  the  Romans 

han  amongst  the  Greelcs,  ib.  n. 

ratttu,  son  of  Gordius,  having  unwillingly  Idlled  his 

rother,  receives  expiation  from  Crasus,  12— Is  in- 

rusted  by  CroBsns  with  the  care  of  his  son  Atys  in  the 

unting  of  a  wild  boar,  13— missing  his  aim  at  the  boar 

illn  Atyii,  ib.— Icills  himself  on  the  tomb  of  Atys,  14l 

rasttu,  the  son  of  Talaus,  sacriflces  and  festivals  ap- 

ropriated  to  him  by  the  SIcyonians,  assigned  by  Clis- 

lenes  to  Meianippns,  86k 

frmaehidat,  a  people  of  Africa,  their  costoroa,  S33,  &  n. 

cet,  son  of  Syloeon,  prevails  on  all  the  Samian  lead- 

rs,  except  eleven,  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from 

ite  lunians,  284— the  Phenicians  ordered  by  the  Per. 

ans  to  replace  him  in  Samoa  as  a  reward  of  his 

>rvices,  988. 

eid<e,  S60,  301 

^ttf,  an  edifloe  erected  by  the  Athenians  sacred  to 

im,  971— his  aid  entreated  by  the  Greeks,  301 

aieot,  mount,  Xerxea  viewed   the  l»attle  of  Salamis 

om,  401 

vu#,  sou  of  Pandion,  53^ 

ida,  whence  their  name,  9!8— build  a  shrine  to  the 

uries,  ilk 


JBfhttitt,  their  reeantnent  to  the  Stanians,  I'B   asolit 
the  Tbebans  against  the  Athenians,  960-occaBion  of 
their  enmity  with  the  Athenlanii,  lb.— by  their  oompU- 
aace  with  the  demands  of  Darius,  give  great  ofieuoe 
to  the  Athenians,  SBS-are  accused  by  the  Athenians 
at  Sparu  of  betraying  the  liberUes  of  Greece,  904- 
oppose  and  repulse  Cleomenes,  who  endeavound  to 
seise  the  persons  of  the  accused,  lb.— eend  hostages  to 
Cleomenes,  SOt— oommit  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
Athenians  at  Sunium,  306-«re  betrayed  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Nloodromus,  ib-^or  their  impiety  against 
the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophoros  are  driven  tt-om 
£gina,  ib— «re  defeated  by  the  Ai banians,  and  denied 
aislstanoe  by  the  Argives,  3Q7-obtain  a  victory  over 
the  Athenian  fleet,  ib.-eupply  the  Greeks  with  thirty 
Teasels,  30O-are  Dorians,  lb.— dlstingnisii  themselvea 
in  the  battle  at  Salamis,  403-their  oQering  at  Delphi. 
410— become  exceedingly  rich  by  their  purchases  of 
the  spoil  after  the  batUe  of  Platea,  440. 
Atfu,  derivation  of  the  word,93Bi 
.Xgium,  answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  people  of,  46,  n. 
.fiolrans  subdued  by  Croasus,  3— their  oflbr  of  allegiance 
rejected  by  Cyrus,  44— their  dtiea,  «7— send  ambassa- 
dors  to  Sparta  to  request  aaslstancv  from  the  Laceda- 
monians  against  Cyrus,  ib^who  refuso  It,  and  yet 
threaten  Cyrus  for  any  injury  to  the  Grecian  rittes, 
48— Datis  the  Mede  takes  them  with  hb  array  against 
Eretria,  S08-assist  Xerxes  with  sUty  ships,  343- 
called  Polasgi  at  the  siege  of  IVoy,  58. 
iSaeftyfuf,  195. 

JBtop,  hia  conversation  with  Solon  at  Sardis,  II,  a— the 

fables  under  his  name  not  hia,  1 1(1^  n.— little  concerning 

him  can  be  ascertained  as  fact,  ib.  n.— not  deformed, 

ib.  n.— called  Theta,  979,  n. 

Mtkiapia,  rain  and  ice  unknovra  in.  75— rain,  &c  knonn 

in.  iK— its  produce.  175. 
JEthiopiatUt  77— eighteen  of  them  kings  of  ^gypt,  i09— 
from  time  Immemorial  uaed  cireumclaion,  103— mit 
poasible  to  say  whether  they  or  the  Egyptians  flrst 
Introduced  clrcumdsioa,  ib.— subdued  by  Cambyses, 
160— their  customs,  lb.— assist  Xerxea  in  his  expedU 
tlon  to  Greece,  340— dUferenoe  between  the  cnatera 
and  western,  Ib. 
JEtkiopiaHM,  Macroblan,  141— term  of  their  lives,  143- 
their  fiod,  ib.— Cambyses  marches  against  them  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  and  luses  a  oonsiderable  number 
of  men,  14K 
JBtoUatu,  a  shocking  character  of  them,  308,  n. 
Africa,  flrst  discovered  by  Necho,  king  of  I^gypt,  to  ha 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  900— Sataspes  dcsista  from 
sailing  round  It,  ih.— barren  of  wood,  936— varloua 
nations  of,  233-lta  animals.  Ml— la  same  pvta  It 
never  rains,  930— in  goodness  of  soil  not  eompanKa 
to  Asia  or  Enropot  9t& 
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Afrieatu^  newMt  to  Er7Pt>  Mbmit  to  CambyiM,  ISO- 
prevent  the  Greek!  from  aeelny  Irasa,  SSI— from 
E^pt  M  far  u  lake  Tritools  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and 
live  on  lieih  and  milk,  S3^to  the  west  of  the  lake 
TritonU,  not  shepberdu,  ib.— customs  of  the  African 
shepherds  with  respect  to  tlieir  children,  ib.— Africans 
more  exempt  from  disease  than  other  men,  lb.— their 
mode  of  sacriAce,  ib.— 4UI  adore  the  sun  and  moon,  ib. 

Agari$ta,  daughter  of  Cllsthenes,  mode  of  her  father's 
dlspo%ingr  of  lier  io  marriagi>,  31G— eriven  by  her  father 
to  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  3ia 

Agarutn^  daiiKhter  of  Hippocrat<*s,  313. 

Agmidet,  of  HalirarnaMus,  violated  the  custom  of  the 
temple  of  Ttiope,  45. 

Agaihoergoi,  21. 

Agathyrn,  218,  822. 

Age,  reverence  paid  to  by  the  Effyptiana  and  Lice<bB. 
monians,  9^ 

A^etw,  son  of  Alcides,  his  wife  from  being  remark, 
able  for  her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  beantlful, 
297— his  wife  is  by  artidce  obtained  by  Arbtun,  who 
by  her  has  Demaratns,  ib. 

AgyUoy  men  and  cattle  seised  with  oonvolsions  on  w^ 
proachiug  a  certain  spot,  51. 

Ahatuenut  the  subject  of  much  etymological  investiga. 
tion,  56,  o. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  S6i— invoked  by  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  394— a  vessel  consecrated  to  him  by  the 
Greoks,  380. 

Aimnestus  slays  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Platea,  433;, 

AlabatUr,  whence  its  name,  141,  n. 

AIc4gut,  the  son  of  Hercules,  3. 

AldButt  tlie  poet,  fled  from  the  field,  274— eome  account 
of,  ib.  n. 

Afcnueon,  eon  of  Megacles,  by  the  permission  of  CroBsna 
takes  with  him  from  Sardis  all  the  gold  he  can 
carry,  3l(L 

AktnaonidiB,  constrnct  the  temple  of  Delphi,  262-4)ribe 
the  Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  con. 
suited  her  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  ib,— a  shield  said 
to  be  held  up  by  one  of  them  ^  a  signal  to  the  Per- 
sians  on  tlieir  retreat  from  Marathon,  314— but  this  an 
incredible  story,  316— always  amongst  the  mostdlstin. 
guished  characters  of  Athena,  ib.— the  family  raised  by 
Cllsthenes,  ib. 

Aleudda  send  messengers  from  Thessaly,  Imploring 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  323— the  first  Greeks  who 
anbmitted  to  Xerxes,  351. 

Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  resolves  to  obtain  a  wife  from 
Greece,  2. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amynta^,  by  stratagem  procures  the 
death  of  seven  Persians  sent  by  &|egabyzus  to  de. 
mand  earth  and  water,  250— gives  his  sister  in  mar. 
riage  to  Biibaria,  and  thus  prevents  an  inquiry  into 
the  aasassiiiatlon  of  the  seven  Foniana,  ib.— dissuades 
the  Greeks  from  proceeding  towards  Thessaly  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straiU  against  Xerxes,  365— « 
golden  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  410— is  sent  ambas. 
sndor  by  Mardonius  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  413— his  descent  from  Pordiocas,  411— his 
speech  at  Athens,  415— betrays  Mardonius  to  tlie 
Greeks,  43a 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  order  to  his  troops  to  cot  off 
their  hnir.  46,  n.-^story  of  his  birth  similar  to  that  of 
tha  birth  of  D«maratu9,  $90,  n.— by  an  ai*:  of  violence  on 
tlie  I*ythian,  ebtalned  the  answer  ho  ivished  for  303,  n. 

Algerines,  their  ceremony  in  marriage,  235  n. 

Allegory^  partiality  of  tlie  ancients  to,  224  n. 

AUianeeM  ratified  by  ancient  and  modem  nations  by 
drinking  their  own  blood,  21,  n.-Jiow  made  by  the 
Arabiann,  137— by  the  Scythians,  20S. 


AUarvi  the  twelve  deiOea  ai  Attwm»  69^  Sl»-«t  DH^ 
presented  by  the  CUana,  116— of  Hemles,365-tf 
Jupiter  ForenaiB,  257— of  Octhociaa  Diun,8tt-rf 
the  winds,  365. 

Attara,  none  amoog  the  Peniwaa^  41— first  aradsily 
the  Egyptians,  G8L 

AfyaUes,  king  of  Sardi%  6 — reaames  hia  father*!  nr 
against  the  Milesiana,  lb.— and  pota  an  ead  u  it.  "^ 
erects  two  temples  to  Minerra«  ib.  his  deach,  S— 
bto  sepnichre  described,  3I^«tory  ofhia  aoida  Iks. 
dan  woman,  248- 

Amasis  rebels  against  Aprias  king  af  Egjft,  Un-^tkm 
Apries  prisoner,  and  treats  htn  vrixh  kiadacss,  zl 
the  Egyptians  strangle  him.  ISS— aaceeads  ts  As 
throne  of  Egypt,  129— Instaaca  of  hia  poiitical  sapnty, 
130— his  regulation  of  his  time,  ib.  erects  a  sugsiS . 
cent  portico  in  homonr  of  Miaerva,  ib. — briqi  ss 
edifice  from  Elephantine  constmctad  al  ^  mat 
stone,  131— colossal  statues  plaead  by  hia,  ft^— td^ 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  ih. — partial  Is  ib 
Greeks,  ib.— gives  1000  talenta  of  alum  tawardi  xt. 
building  the  temple  of  Delphi,  1^  maku  aa  szi. 
cable  cuufedemcy  with'  the  Cyreniaaa,  ik— ^arriei 
Ladice,  ib.— 4s  afflicted  witli  imhedlityt  butkis  v;^::^ 
is  restored,  ib. — ^liis  liberality  to  Greece,  ib.— ao^ska 
portrnit  to  Cyrene,  ib— 4he  firat  that  onoqamd  Cyyrv, 
133— Cambyaes  leads  an  army  against  him,  ITi  iJii 
before  Cambyaes  advances  to  Egjpt,  m  miiMrt 
by  Psamroenitus,  ib. — his  dead  body  insiulted  bf  Cts. 
byses,  1-U>— his  advice  to  Polycrstea,  14S»--bia  me^srs. 
for  withdrawing  his  ailuinoe  with  him.  UO— fesebk 
the  death  of  Pulycratey,  179 

Amasis^  a  Maraphian,  intru'tted  by  Ariande^  w^  ijw 
conduct  of  Ml  army  agdiust  the  Barceaaa.  2S3-4b 
stratagem  at  the  siege  of  Barce,  243, 

AmaOttuia  besieged  by  One^us.  277 — •  name  <tf  Cffm. 
ib.  n, 

AfnaxoM*,  by  the  Scythians  called  measlayers,  tO- 
subdued  by  the  Greeks  at  Tharmodia.  4<7— fioaicr 
the  S(*ythians,  2^0— conciliated  to  the  Scythiam.^- 
their  manners  and  customs.  221. 

Atnbassadors,  their  persons  aacred.  except  at  C«ai>tM- 
tinople,  156,  n. 

Amber  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece.  173— jis  asm 
and  uses,  ib.  n. 

America,  whence  peopled.  206,  n. 

AmeslriM,  wife  of  Xerxes,  commanded  foarteea  Terr^ 
children  of  illustrious  birth  to  be  interred  a2in<,  -V 
—discovers  the  intrigue  of  Xerxes  with  Artavnta,  i* 
—not  the  sams  with  queen  Eisther.  ih.  447,  a.— brr 
cruelty  to  the  wife  of  MasUtes,  447. 

Amiloar,  conquered  by  Geion  and  Theroo,  dimjiwrn* 
and  was  never  seen  afterwarda,  Bffff  ^noirdiig  s* 
Polyaenus  destroyed  by  Gelon  by  atnstagen,  &  a— 
honoured  by  the  Carthaginians  aa  a  divinity,  ib 

Amnio*  o(  Pallene,  403. 

Arninoclen,  son  of  Cratlnns,  360. 

yimmon,  237,  n. 

AmmonianM,  237— their  fount»n  of  water,  ib.— drrivxi  s 
of  their  name,  ib.  n. 

Atnompharetut,  son  of  PoUadas,  433 — behaves  vdli: 
the  batUe  of  Platea,  437. 

Amphiannu,  his  oracle,  14,  &  n.— Crossas  aenda  preM«** 
to  him,  16— no  Theban  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  tea^,4£l 

AiaphictyoM,  262,  d.  371,  n. 

Ampfiiloc/ius,  his  oracle,  168,  n. 

Ainphj/trion,  his  present  to  the  temple  of  the  Ta  nfnisi 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  2(Sl 

An^ntoM  gives  tlie  Persians  earth  and  watrr,  24tX 

AmyrUeu*  discovers  the  island  Elbo,  I  IB. 

AnacKarsit,  the  Scythian,  his  8uperi<n'  leamii^  a&I  m- 
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comiiliahiDentB,  SOB— Tbits  a  largv  part  ef  lite  habitable 
world,  and  rrtmrns  to  ScTthla,  210-4nttttatea  the  rites 
In  honour  of  Cybele  which  be  had  teen  perfonraed  at 
Cyziciu,  ib.— is  IdUed  by  Saulioa,  the  Scythian  Idny, 
Sll-hki  descent,  ib. 

Inaereon  of  Teos,  177— many  donbt  wliether  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  genuine,  ib.  n. 
naxmtdridet,  Idngr  of  Sparta,  married  two  wires,  and 
had  two  separate  dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
his  country,  S&!^his  ions  by  each  of  his  wires,  U).— an 
apothi'gm  of  his,  ib.  n. 

\nariUnu,  prince  of  Rhegium,  persuades  the  Samians  to 
poesess  themselres  of  Zande,  £87. 
IncMmoliu*,  son  of  Aster,  conducts  the  Laoedaemonlan 
army  against  the  FtsistratidaB,  Sfl8-la  kUled,  SOSL 
Inchort,  particulars  respecting,  SSI^  n- 
neienUf  their  paintings,  ISS,  a— their  engrarfaiga  on 
precious  stones,  150,  n.— their  works  in  miuiature,  ib. 
n.— their  modes  of  counting,  216,  n.— fond  of  an  enig. 
maticai  way  of  spealdng  and  acting,  S2i,  n.— in  their 
military  expeditions  made  use  of  persons  of  loud  roiccs, 
a^e,  a— their  curious  oontriranoes  for  oonreying  secret 
intelligence,  £54^  n.— tlieir  rarioua  uses  of  the  olire, 
S56,  n.— their  notions  respecting  dreams  and  risions, 
£G0,  n.— gave  the  letters  of  the  alphalwt  as  nicknames, 
S7)i,  n.— their  customs  respecting  hospitality,  S88,  n.— 
thehr  soperstition  In  the  belief  of  prodigies,  289,  n.— 
frequently  considered  madness  as  annexed  by  the  gods 
to  more  atrocious  acts,  SOI,  n.— generally  deemed  fire 
an  suspicions  omen,  303,  n.— thought  the  safety  of  a 
natioa  might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individnal  be 
preserved,  by  the  vtUuntary  death  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, 3Sfi,  n.— ^triginally  used  only  the  four  cardinal 
winds,  SOB,  n.— in  more  remote  times  sat  at  table,  483^ 
B.— their  sentiments  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remain, 
log  unbnried,  486^  n.— their  symbols  of  their  deities,  326. 
indrom^da,  SOS. 
\ndrophagi,2l9. 

iTtdros  besieged  by  tlie  Greeks,  40B. 
iHdrogphffHges,  130. 

Ineruttu,  son  of  Sperthies,  put  to  death  by  the  Athen. 
ian8,353. 

Inimals,  their  figures  first  engrared  on  stone  by  the 
£^fyptians,fiB— live  promlscuouriy  ndth  the  E;gypUans, 
80— 4hetr  heads  imprecated  by  the  Egyptians  in  sacri- 
fice, 8Ei— their  beads  nerer  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  Ib. 
—none  sacrificed  by  the  ^yptians  except  swine,  bulls, 
male  calves  without  blemish,  and  geese,  84~held  sa- 
cred and  cherished  by  the  hiws  of  E;gypt,  89-«reat 
number  of  domestic,  in  E^ypt,  SO— buried  by  the  Egyp. 
tians,  01— none  put  to  death  by  the  Aritonian  IndiwM, 
170,  &  n.— 4ierce  and  renomous,  less  prolifle  than  oth- 
ers, 173— disproportion  bet«reen  the  hind  and  fore  legs 
in  rarious,  Ml. 

\nointing  the  body  practised  by  the  Scythians,  210— ne- 
cesaity  of  it  in  hot  climates,  ib.  n. 
\nlayctes,  governor  of  Sestoe,  crucified  slive,  331. 
\ntigone,  her  j^ety  towards  her  brother's  corpse,  ITR,  a 
tn^,  in  India,  bigger  than  a  fox,  and  cast  up  sand  mixed 
with  gold  dust,  170. 

\nubUt  why  represented  with  a  dog's  head,  91,  a— Jiad 
the  name  of  Mercury  among  the  E^'ptians,  1 18,  n. 
\nyn$,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Asychis,  1 17— flies  before 
the  army  of  Sabacus,  who  obtains  his  autliority,  ib. — 
resumes  his  government,  118— is  succeeded  by  Setlioe, 
ib. 

\paiurian  festival,  4& 

\pis,  edifice  built  for,  by  FSammetlchus,  IS^-E^ypClans 
rejoice  on  his  appearance,  145— particulan  concerning, 
b.  a— cleared  the  Pelopouneso  of  serpents,  whence 
called  Serapls,  388,  a  4S2,  a 


JpoUot  Ms  statue  at  momnt  Tbomax,  2S— preserved  by 
Latona,  125— the  crow  sacred  to,  104,  n.— his  fountain 
in  Afrlos,  231— Camian  festival  in  honour  of,  372,  a 

jipolfOf  of  Delphi,  his  orade  without  appeal,  14,  a— his 
oracle  reproached  by  Crveaus,  29. 

ApoUo,  Didymean,  his  magnificent  temple,  14,  n.-wby 
so  called,  285,  n. 

Apoiio,  Ismenian,  30-4n8cription8  on  tripods  in  his  tern, 
pie  at  Thebes,  261. 

ApoUo  Orus,  120, 125— his  oracle  hi  Egypt,  07. 

^po/foPSean,245,  a 

Appfe  carved  by  the  Babyloidans  on  the  tops  of  their 
^A'aUdng  sticks,  60. 

Apriet,  king  of  Egypt,  attacks  Cyrene,  where  his  army 
is  routed,  231— succeeds  his  father,  127 -in  scriptiin*, 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  ib.  a— his  ill  success,  ib.— taken  pri- 
soner by  Amasis,  lS8-strangled  by  the  Egyptians,  KD 
—passages  of  scripture  alluding  to  him,  ib.  a 

AprinthianSf  sacrifice  (Eobazus  to  their  god  Pleistorus, 
44a 

Arabia,  its  products,  173-lnfested  by  flying  serpents,  ik 

Arabians^  ceremonies  used  by  them  in  making  alliancea, 
137— Bacchus  and  Urania  the  only  deities  they  venerate, 
137-4lieir  independence  always  a  theme  of  praise  and 
admiration,  167,  a 

Araxa,  river,  customs  of  the  islanders  in,  62— its  vio^ 
lence,  ib.  a 

Arcadia^  particulars  respecting,  308,  a 

AreadianM  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  antL 
quity,  361,  a— coi^ecture  of  their  original  name,  ik  a 

Areerilaus,  king  of  the  Cyreneans,  strangled  by  his  bro- 
ther  Aliarchus,  231— son  of  the  lame  Battns,  and  king 
of  the  Cyreneans,  flies  to  Samos,  232— returns  to  Cy- 
rene, and  recovers  his  authority,  ib.— Is  put  to  death 
at  Barce,  having  violated  the  lijunc'tions  of  the  oracle. 
233. 

Arehetimu*,  story  of  him  and  Cydias,  305,  a 

Arckias,  his  valour,  254w 

Ardkidiee,  a  Grecian  courtesan,  116— etory  of  her,  Ib.  a 

Arehihckiu,  of  Paros,  5. 

Arekimedas,  whence  he  derired  the  idea  of  his  screw, 
lot,  a 

Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  conquers  the  Prienians,  and  attacha 
Miletus,  & 

Areopagus,  the  court  of  the,  302,  a 

ArganthonitUf  king  of  the  Tartessians,  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  50. 

Argipp^Bt,  arcnunt  of,  195. 

Argis,  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians, 
198. 

Argiveg,  battle  betvreen  them  and  the  Lacedsemonlam 
for  Thyrea,  26— the  most  skilful  musirians  of  Greece, 
181— advance  to  the  sea  to  repel  Cleomeues,  302— their 
M'omen  taking  arms  repel  CIcomenes  with  the  loss  of 
numbers,  ib.  n.— are  attacked  by  stratagem,  and  those 
who  escape  take  refuge  in  the  gruve  of  Argos ;  but 
flft/  of  them  are  enticed  out  by  CIcomenes,  and  put  to 
death,  303— the  rest  nut  appearing  when  called,  Cleo. 
menes  burns  the  wood,  ib.— the  slaves,  usurping  the 
management  of  aflairs,  are  expelled,  and  retire  to 
Tyrinthes,  but  are  at  last  subdued,  304— refuse  assist, 
ance  to  the  Athenians  against  iEgina,  806— evade  giv. 
ing  sssi»tanco  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  356— 
Xerxes  claims  kindred  with,  ib.— said  to  have  (Irst  la. 
vlted  the  Persian  to  invade  Greece,  357— invite  Me- 
lainpus  to  cure  a  madness  among  their  women,  428. 

Argonautie  expedition,  236L 

Argoiuntt$,  their  posterity,  expelled  firom  Lemnoe,  settle 
among  the  Lacedssmonlans,  227— are  cast  into  prison 
for  their  intemperance,  but  escape  by  an  artifice  of 
their  wires,  ib. 
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Argot,  formerly  tte  mist  teooua  state  of  GreMe,  1— 
whence  its  name,  SOS,  n.  396,  n.— Cleomenee  acta  Are 
to  the  aacrcd  wood  of,  303. 

Ariabigne*,  son  of  Darius,  3^U,  402L 

Ariwuupiy  a  people  of  Europe  said  to  hare  bat  one  eye, 
I7A.193. 

Arion,  the  Methymnsean,  carrli>d  to  Ttonanis  on  the  bark 
of  a  dolphin,  8— excelled  on  tl|e  harp,  ib. 

ArittagoroM,  governor  of  Miletus,  8S9-^rerails  on  Ar- 
tapheroes  to  procure  forces  friun  Darius  against 
Naxos,  253— revolts  af  sinst  Darius,  S55— eatabUahea  a 
republican  form  of  govemmont  in  lonisw  lb.  sails  to 
Lacedsmon  to  procure  a' lies,  ib— attempts  te  induoe 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  257 ;  but  is  disroUied  without  success,  S50— 
goes  to  Athens,  which  had  recovered  Its  liberty,  860— 
recommends  to  the  Athenians  a  war  with  Persia,  275 
—procures  the  return  of  the  FtMnians,  taken  captive 
by  M^fabysus,  to  their  native  country,  276— Joined  by 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  commences  an  expedU 
tion  against  Sardis,  lb.— resolves  on  flight,  280— leaves 
Miletus  to  the  care  of  Pythagoras,  ib.— takes  pones- 
sion  of  a  district  in  Thrace,  proceeds  to  the  attack  of 
another  place,  and  falls  with  his  army  by  the  hands  of 
the  lliracians,  ib. 

Ariitetu,  the  poet,  193— straive  >tory  of,  ib. 

AriHidet,  son  of  Lydmachus,  his  share  in  the  victory  of 
the  Atlienians  at  Marathon,  313,  n.— banlahed  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  389— lays  aside  his  animosity  towards 
Thi>mistocles  for  the  good  of  his  country,  400— during 
the  battle  of  Salamls  lands  at  Psittaleia,  and  puto  every 
Persian  there  to  death,  404— commands  8000  Atben. 
Uns  at  the  battle  of  Phitea,  427. 

Aritiodemut,  son  of  Arintomachus,  s^d  by  the  Lacedse. 
moniaoH  to  have  first  introduced  them  into  the  region 
which  they  inhabit,  294. 

Aristotlemtu,  of  Sparta,  receives  the  opprobrious  name 
of  trembler,  377— at  the  battle  of  Platea,  atones  for  kla 
former  conduct,  37S— has  no  respect  paid  him  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  43. 

ArittogitoHf  with  Harmodlus,  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
800. 

Jriston^  king  of  Sparta,  marries  three  wives,  297— art- 
fully obtains  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  and  by  her 
has  Demaratus,  ib.— 4iies,  and  la  auoceeded  by  Dema- 
ratus,  29& 

Arittotlet  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself  at  Eurlpns 
from  mortification,  267,  n. 

Arithm€tic,\\»  first  introduction  imoertain,  216^  n.— 4node 
of  coimting  used  by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Aritonians,  170,  and  n. 

Ark  of  Noah  considered  as  prophetic,  and  a  kind  of 
temple  of  the  deity,  ISO,  n. 

ArmeniaiUt  said  to  have  great  plenty  of  cattle,  256. 

Antu,  the  highest  degree  of  honour  annexed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of,  12a 

Army,  reflections  on  a  standing  one,  ib.  n.^iow  disposed 
by  the  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  324,  n. 

Artabanut,  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Darius  from  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  213— his 
speech  to  Xerxes  against  the  Athenian  war,  325— in 
consequence  of  a  vision  recommends  to  Xerxes  the 
prosecution  of  the  Athenian  war,  388— his  conversation 
with  Xerxes  on  his  weeping  at  tlie  sight  of  his  army, 
335— expresses  his  fears  of  success  in  the  Atlieiflan 
war,  lb.— is  dismissed  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,  33& 

Artabaxanu,  won  of  Darius,  disputes  with  Xerxes  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  321. 

Artahamu,  son  of  Phamaces,  leader  of  the  Flartbiaiis  and 
Chorasmians,  330-aocompaDics  Xerxes  in  his  retreat 


over  the  HeUaapont,  411— besicgaa  PMiton.  wmk  takfv 
Olynthus,  ib.-4s  eompeUed  by  an  farandatMsi  to  retire 
from  Potidna,  4l8Hoitts  Mardonlua  in  TlwBaly,  ib. 
-his  adviM  to  Bfardoniua  previooa  to  the  battle  of 
Platea,  430-4iis  measures  with  rcapeet  to  Mwdonlns, 
4a6-liics  with  his  troops  towards  Flweia  after  the 
batUe  of  Platea,  ik— flies  fhm  FUtea  to  tho  TlMBa- 
llMia,  441— by  arlifloa  escapes  to  Asia,  ib. 

Ariachttm  buried  by  Xerxes  wMigreat  Bfi^niMtomne, »» 

Artamet,  brother  of  Darius,  978L 

Artaphemes,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  brother  of  Darins 
is  left  governor  of  Sardis,  851^with  Otanea,tidBea  da- 
someus  and  Cyma,  880-Ua  esprearion  to  ifiBtwas 
on  the  fate  of  Aristagoras,  881-lntcrcepts  lottcn  from 
HistisBoa  to  certain  Persians  at  Sardla,  and  pata  a  great 
number  of  Persiana  to  death,  Wi  with  Harp^gas, 
crudfles  Hbtimus  the  MUesiao,  flSO-hte  w^U  f^». 
lations  aaBong  the  lonians,  2gi-«oo  of  Affptof, 
together  with  DaUs,  is  comaunded  by  Darios  to  sob. 
due  E^retria  and  Athena,  307— with  Dotia,  carriea  the 
captive  EMtrlans  to  Susa,  S1& 

ArtaxerxM,  meaning  of  his  name,  SQSL 

Artayetett  hla  cruelty  and  profligacy,  417 ;  taken  eaplive 
by  the  Greeks,  448  s  U"  aon  stoned,  himaair  cnoMMed, 
ib. 

ArtojfiUa,  Xaraes*  Intrigue  with,  how  diwcwaied.  4I& 

Artayniet  reproached  by  Masitlea  far  hchailng  like  a 
wooum,  445^ 

Artembaret,  44& 

Artembarii,  3X 

Artemuia^  daughter  of  Lygdamla,  aervea  in  the  Qnam 
expedition  under  Xerxes,  344-two  of  ths  mbo,  ih 
n.— her  free  advice  to  Xerzea,  agninat  riaknsf  a  batUe 
with  the  Greeks,  S86-her  stratagem  in  th«  hattloof 
Sahunb,  401— is  porsned  by  Aaiiaiaa,  a  price  hela^  set 

on  her  head  by  the  Greeks ;  but  eacapea  to  t'^^*^ , 

4Q3-^er  advice  to  Xerxes  concerning  tiie  emilinnanrs 
of  the  Grecian  war,  405— is  directed  by  Xcrxea  to  n. 
tire  to  Ephesos  with  hla  childven,  40& 

Artemuium,  365. 

Artjfbhu,  his  horae  taught  to  aasist  Mm  la  hattkt,  2QS- 
hls  horse's  feet  cut  off  by  the  servant  of  OneaDua,  dur. 
Ing  his  combat  with  Artybtan,  lb. 

Artpttome,  daughter  ef  Cyrus,  manied  to  Darina,  le^-a 
golden  statue  erected  in  her  honenr,  by  Daifna,  3¥k 

Aryandea  condemned  to  death  by  Drnios,  for  lea«dng  a 
coin  fai  faaitation  of  him,  231 

Atbyttm  remarkable  for  their  chariots  drawn  by  f«ar 
horses,  234, 243,  n. 

Ateahn,  andent  temple  of  Venue  there,  34. 

Agia  considered  by  the  Persiana  as  their  own  pe«a^ 
'possession,  8— the  entire  powesiion  of  it  gniaed  by  tlw 
Scythians,  34— recovered  from  the  8cythi«iw  hy  tlto 
Medes,  35— Its  figure  and  sice,  190— aroneiderahie  i«rt 
discovered  by  Darlns,  20t— whence  called  Asia,  ib.— 
divided  into  Asia  Major  and  Minor,  ib  ■.— barhaiten 
of,  practise  the  same  ceremonies  with  the  Lneedm- 
monians  on  tho  death  of  their  Mugs,  298. 

Aacptu,  his  sons  and  daoghtera,  988,  n.  492,  n. 

Atoptu,  the  river,  the  Grecian  army  encampefl  on  the 
banks  o^  prevknis  to  the  battle  of  Fbtea,  427. 

AitembHes,  popntar,  remarks  on,  104^  n. 

AMi0$,  hnpatient  of  cold,  n.  198— none  in  England  m 
HoliiigBhed's  time,  ib.  n.— the  Engiish  breed  nnnpara. 
tively  leas  beautiful,  ib.  n.— not  prodocad  fai  8ry«hia, 
223— by  their  braying,  greatly  distress  the  horaee  of 
the  Scythians,  ib.— In  Africa  with  horns,  940— in  AfHca 
some  which  never  drink,  941— charlota  of  war  drawn 
by  wiM  asses,  348. 

Anyria,  haa  little  rain,  flO-how  fcrtillaed,  ihi- 
frultful  in  com,  lb. 
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yrMiif  TUiquished  by  CyttiTM,  34— v«rt  oTthcui  tub. 
Iiied.  by  the  Medei,  95— Cyrua  marches  agvtet  them, 
4— th«lr  army  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice,  lOi— 
y  the  Greeks  are  called  Syrians,  S3B. 
^ge»t  son  ofCyaxarea,  detained  in  capttTity  by  Cy. 
OS,  83— succeeds  to  llie  throne  of  his  Ikther,  35— mar. 
ies  his  daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  lb.— «om. 
lands  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.— 
ut  his  intention  is  defeated  by  MitridateB,  37— dis. 
oTvn  Cyrus,  ib.— sends  Cyras  to  his  parents  in 
Vrsiii,  30— Cyrus  prevails  on  tho  Persians  to  revult 
gainst  liim,  and  his  army  is  defeated,  40— crudiles  the 
dagi,  ib.— is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Toater  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  40— his  rvply  to  the 
Qsult  of  Harpagus,  ib.— «aid  by  Isocrates  to  have  been 
•ut  to  death  by  Cyrus,  41,  n. 

fchi*,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Myoerinns,  217— his 
•rdinanoe  for  borrowing  money,  ib.— builds  a  pyramid 
•f  brick,  ib. — is  snceeeded  by  Anysis,  ib. 
baimu,  son  of  iEolus,  the  eldest  of  his  descendants, 
orbidden  by  the  Achslans  to  enter  their  prytaneum, 
70. 

henadet  shiys  Ephialtes,  374 

heniant,  anciently  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day, 
9,  a— recover  their  liberty,  S60— and  become  greater 
ban  ever,  283— are  divided  into  factions,  S6t— send 
tmbassadxHra  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians, 
vho  agree  to  send  Darius  earth  and  water,  £07— march 
vith  their  army  against  the  Peloponnesians  at  Eleusis, 
vho  all  retire,  lb.— obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
3<eotians  at  the  Euripus,  and  over  the  ChalcJdians  In 
Sobcea,  208— continue  to  increase  in  number  and  im. 
wrtanoe;  happy  eHects  of  their  liberty,  ib.— sustain 
sonslderable  injury  from  the  Tliebans  assisted  by  the 
Egineta,  200— occasion  of  their  enmity  with  the  Xgu 
lets,  ib.— warned  by  the  oracle  to  refrain  from  all  hoe. 
ilities  with  the  ^netas  for  thirty  years,  S71— pre. 
wring  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  .Xginetie,  are 
mpeded  by  the  Lacedsemonlans,  ib.— «fter  various  en. 
M>unters  with  the  Yfitylenlans,  by  the  award  of  Peri, 
mder,  retain  Sigeum,  275— refusing  to  recal  Hippias, 
ire  considered  as  the  enemies  of  Persia,  lb.— their 
mmber  30,000,  lb.— by  the  persuasion  of  Ariatagoras, 
issist  the  lonlans  with  SO  vessels  of  war  against  tlie 
Persians,  lb.— bat  tlie  expedition  not  proving  success, 
u],  withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  the  lonlans, 
r77— their  uneasiness  on  the  destruction  of  Miletus, 
96— greatly  offended  by  the  compliance  of  the  .£gine. 
SB  widi  the  demands  of  Darius,  accuse  them  at  Sparta 
if  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  S9S— refuse  to  de- 
Iver  hostages  to  Leutychides,  305— an  act  of  violence 
ommltted  by  the  .figinetas  on  some  of  the  most  ill  us. 
rious  Athenians  at  Sunium,  900— a  qolnquereme  at 
$unium,  full  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians,  taken 
ly  the  JEginetm,  ib.— determine  on  the  ruin  of  JEgit^ 
vhich  Nicodrorans  agrees  to  deliver  into  their  hands, 
b.— conquer  the  fginetas,  ib.— are  defeated  by  the 
Cginetse,  307— assist  the  Eretrians  against  Darius,  308 
-but  on  their  not  acting  with  firmness,  return  home, 
nd— oh  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon* 
Mivanoe  thither,  ib.— despatch  Phidippides  to  Sparta, 
n  consequence  of  whose  vision  they  build  a  temple  to 
Pan,  310— are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  lace- 
la?monians,  by  an  inveterate  custom,  311— «re  Joined 
iy  the  Plateaus,  in  rettun  for  assistance  afforded  them 
igainst  the  Thebans,  312— their  Polemarch  interposes 
n  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  lb.— 
lispoaltion  of  their  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ma. 
-athon,  313— vow  to  sacrilloe  goats  to  Diana,  ib.— the 
trst  Graeks  who  ran  to  attack  an  enemy,  ib^obtain 


a  complete  victory  of«r  tfaa  FsrslaM  at  Marathon,  lb. 
—prevent  the  designs  of  the  PeraiaBs,  who  had  retired 
with  their  fleet  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  Athens 
befoc«  the  Athenians,  Sli-thefa-  loss  of  men  In  th« 
battle  of  Marathon,  ib^-are  congratulated  on  their 
victory  by  8000  Lacedasmonians,  Sl&— Clisthenes,  son 
of  Megades,  divided  them  Into  tribes,  and  introdaoad 
a  democracy,  818— eapelled  the  Pelasgl  firom  Attica, 
310— their  females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Diana  near  Branron,  surprised  and  taken  captive,  and 
alterwarda  with  their  diUdren,  put  to  death  by  the 
Lemnians,  380— 4hrow  the  messengers  of  Darius  into 
their  pit  of  punishment,  351— consult  the  orade  oi 
Delphi  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  army 
against  Greece,  351— advised  by  Themistodes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  orade,  to  prepare  for  a  naval  engage- 
ment,  355— employ  their  fleet  against  Xerxes,  origl. 
nally  intended  against  .Kgina,  ib.— send  to  several  of 
tlie  Grecian  states  fur  asdstance  against  Xerxes,  ib.— > 
their  dalm  to  antiquity,  ib.  n.— on  the  approadi  of  Xer- 
xefi*  army,  prodaimed  by  a  herald,  that  every  Athe. 
nian  was  to  preserve  his  family  and  etkcta,  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power,  380— their  original  names  Pelasgi 
and  Cranai,  aftenvards  Cecropidae,  and  Athenians, 
300— their  hospitality  to  strangos,  411,  n.— Mardonlns 
courts  an  alliance  with  them,  443— which  they  refuse, 
416— stone  Lyddas,  a  senator,  and  his  wife  and  chiL 
dren,  420— on  the  arrival  of  Mardonius  In  Boeotia,  re- 
move to  Salamis,  ib.— send  envoys  to  Lacedtemon  for 
asdstance  against  Mardonius,  lb.— the  Spartans  send 
5000 men  to asrist  them  against  Mardonius,  ib— din, 
pute  between  them  and  tlie  Tegeans,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Platea,  425— owed  the  ruin  of  their  andeat 
constitution  prindpally  to  their  victories  ox'er  the 
Persians,  496— the  freedom  of  500,  purchased  of  the 
Persians  by  the  Samlans,  443— besiege  and  take  Sos. 
tos,  447— return  from  the  battles  of  Platea  and  Myoala 
to  Greece,  448— observations  on  them,  41& 

Athens,  a  body  of  8000  Lacedasmonians  arrive  at,  and 
congratulate  the  Athenians  on  their  victory  at  Mara- 
thon,  315— the  dtadel  taken  and  burned  by  Xerxes, 
908— possessed  a  second  tima  by  Mardonius,  410—  / 
burned  by  Mardonius,  488— Its  various  fates,  ib.  n.— 
derivation  of  the  name,  417. 

Atho$,  mount,  proposed  by  Stesicrates  to  be  convartad 
into  the  statue  of  Alexander,  125,  n.— Mardonius  suC 
fers  a  considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men  near,  889— 
description  of  it,  ib.  n.— detadunents  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  compelled  to  dig  a  passage  through  it,  9SO-4hSs 
Incredible,  lb.  n. 

AUanteM,  have  no  distinctioa  of  namea^  898— «ze«nU 
the  sun,  lb.— said  never  to  feed  on  any  thi^g  that  \m 
life,  and  nev«r  to  dream,  890-diatinet  A«m  the  AtlM- 
td,  ib.  n. 

AUoi^  mount.  Ha  IoAUmbs,  898-^menttened  by  Homar, 
890,  n. 

Atomi,  danghter  of  Cyrus,  is  cured  of  an  uhser  by  D*. 
mocodes,  181— vrgaa  Darius  to  an  expeditton  against 
Oreeoa,  ib.  408,  n. 

Atona,  the  name  applied  by  Fopa  to  Sarah  dudiaaa  of 
Mariborough,  928,  n. 

AUaginim^  aon  of  FhryiMB,  gf vaa  a  OMgnlflcsnt  aster, 
tainroent  to  Mardonius  and  Afty  Persians  of  the  Ugh- 
est  rank,  at  Thebes,  422— his  person  demanded  by  the 
Greeks  altar  the  battle  of  Platea,  441-llles,  ib. 

Ai^,  son  of  Crmaus,  his  death  Inttiaated  to  his  father  in 
a  vision,  IL 

Atjf»,  his  aid  againat  a  wild  boar  reqnaatod  by  tiie  My. 
sians,  l»-in  the  homing  of  whlcii  he  la  Ulled,  IS 

At!f»,  son  of  Menes,  famhie  in  Lydiain  his  raign,  81. 
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A9§rro0i,  hit  ImprtcatlMi,  161,  n. 
dugita  aboiiDda  in  datet,  83B-«tiU  ntaiiH  ItoandMit 

name,  ib-  n. 
AuMntet,  their  ciutoms,  237, 240- 
AuioBwU,  oiiffin  ot,7t. 
AmioHaw,  hero  of  Delphi,  380. 
Auxnia,  a  name  of  Proserpine,  809,  n. 
Anru,  a  colony  settled  there  by  the  Thereane,  £31— 

written  Aailia  by  Callimachas,  834^ 
AMohu^  Pummetichui spends  89  yean  in  thesiege  of,12&. 


Jlab^hH,  the  royal  residence  after  the  destruction  of 
Minereh.  54--de8cribed,  lb— Ulcen  by  Cyrus,  SS-a 
proof  of  iU  power  and  greatness,  ib.— besieged  by 
Darius,  18&— Uken  by  a  strategem  of  Zopyrus,  187. 

JBabyhniant,  their  clothing,  00— wear  Uieir  hair  long, 
coTered  with  a  turban,  ib.— lavish  in  perfumes,  ib.— 
their  walking.sUcks,  ib.— their  laws,  ib.— sell  their 
young  women  by  auction  to  tlie  men,  ib.— their  laws 
ooncemiog  the  sick,  61— their  funeral  rites,  ib.^-their 
purifications,  ib.— their  abominabie  custom  at  the 
temple  of  Venns,  ib.^three  of  their  tribes  live  on  fish, 
€B— revolt  from  Darius,  185— destroy  most  of  their 
females,  ib.— three  thousand  of  their  roost  distin. 
guished  nobility  crucified  by  order  of  Darius,  187. 

SaeehiatUBluA  formerly  the  government  of  Corinth,  872. 

Saeekut,  his  name  and  sacrifice  first  tenght  the  Greeks 
by  Melampus,  8&— and  Cere^  considered  by  tlie 
Egyptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below, 
)10.^rroneouB  representation  of,  by  modem  artists, 
1 10,  n.— of  the  third  rank  of  gods  of  ^pt,  181— said  to 
be  the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  ib.— said 
by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  carried  by  Jupiter  in  his 
thigh  to  Nysa,  ib.— worshipped  in  Thrace,  846— derl. 
vatlon  of  his  name  lacchus,  395,  n.— why  the  fan  car. 
ried  before  his  image,  ib.n.— a  volume  on  his  rites  writ- 
ten by  Nonnns,  818,  n. 

Mads,  orade  of,  385^ 

Mack  or  chine  of  sacrificed  animals  assigned  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  in  war,  895. 

Baetra,  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  now  unknown, 
883,  n. 

Saldnett,  Egyptians  prevent,  by  shaving  their  heads 
from  a  very  early  age,  138. 

ManUkment,  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world,  168,  n.— 4t8  effipcts  on  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  mankind,  Ib.  n.— an  offender  sent  into,  among  the, 
Romans,  was  interdicted  the  use  of  Hre  and  water, 
283,  nw— called  ostracism,  399,  n.— called  petalism,  ib.  n. 

SarbariaiUf  a  term  used  by  the  aadents  In  a  much 
milder  sense  than  by  us,  1,  n.  481,  n. 

Sarce,  its  founders,  831— besieged  by  the  Persians,  and 
entered  by  stratagem,  843— a  portion  of  land  of  the 
same  name  In  the  Bactrian  district,  844— supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Ptoleroais,  834,  n. 

SareeattM,  hostilitios  commenced  against  them  by  Ary. 
andes,  833— their  women  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
heifers  and  of  swine,  839— such  of  them  as  had  been 
instromental  in  the  death  of  Areesllana  put  to  death, 
844. 

Bnrd*,  English,  resembled  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  864,n. 

Maris,  the  name  of  tlie  mountain  on  which  Noah's  ark 
rested,  101,  n. 

Barley,  a  liquor  fermented  from,  drank  by  the  ^yp> 

tians,  96— Mine,  Osiris  the  inventor  of,  180^  n.— the 

straw  of,  used  io  saerlflce  to  the  regal  Diana,  168. 

Barrows,  the  practice  of  raising,  over  the  bodies  of  the 

deceased,  almost  universal  In  the  earUer  ages,  9«7,  n. 

Basstiria^  animals  In  Africa,  841. 


Baiht,  tba  oAceaof^  perfonDed  by  J 

BaiSf  tha  language  of  the  Trogiodytm  like  the  snes^ 

ing  of,  838. 
Baftus,  son  of  Polymneataa,  999    aome  metmui.  c'i  n, 
890— founds  the  dty  Platea,  231    eetabli^>i«  a  cs. 

lony  at  Aairis,  in  Africai,  lta.~i«ni9ree  t»  a  beaw  b. 

toatloo,  ib— 4s  aacoeeded  by  kia  Mm  AnmOmu,  h- 
Saiius,  the  lame,  son  of  ArceeiUoa.  sooceeds  kisutker 

to  the  govenunent  of  the  Cyracieaiis,  iSL 
Beans,  why  not  eaten  by  the  Pythagweaas,  81.  a-»< 

eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib— what  imp^ed  ia  tim  Pj- 

tbagocean  prcoept  to  abatain  from  tJbem,  S»t,s. 
Bears  rarely  seen  in  £^pr,  91— aaid  by  Pfiny  Q«t  u- 1* 

produced  in  Africa,  240,  n.— 4ioss  called  bean  bj  ue 

Romans,  ib.  n. 
Beasts.    See  animals. 
Beaoers,  their  skins  oaed  by  the  Badlni  to  Wrte  uar 

gar  men  to,  819. 
Beau^f  personal,  honoured  in  \'arions  places, ST,  & 
Beckett  Thomas  a,  the  rtchea  ai  his  ehriac  tact  «/A  i 

fate  similar  to  those  of  the  tninple  of  Delphi,  Sa»  a 
Beer,  British,  superior  to  aiA>  Ather,  9S,  i*. 
JBsw,  said  to  poasess  the  parte  beyond  the  Utir.:C- 

Impatient  of  cold,  ib. 
Beetle  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  son,  11^  a 
Behetnoth  of  scripture,  geuermlly  anppoaed  the  hippf*- 

tamus,  93,  n.— according  to  Mr  Br  nee,  the  ei^liisv 

92,  n. 
Bessi,  interpreters  of  the  oracle  of  Baochna,31S. 
Biax,  of  Friene,  his  memorable  reply  ta  Oraaas,  &-hs 

good  advice  to  the  lonians,  51. 
Bias,  brother  of  Melampas,  recseirea  a  third  psitsClfe 

kingdom  of  the  Argives,  489. 
BiUos,  when  scarce,  supplied  by  the  akins  af  gmii  ml 

sheep,  861— Xerxes  providea  cordage  far  hia  ^n^ 

over  the  river  Strymon,  made  of  Ita  bark  and  ei  «kis 

flax,  330. 
Birds,  superstition  of  the  ancienta   reapectny  t^ 

sight  or  flight,  1(6,  n. 
Birth  of  a  child,  the  Transi  lament  over,  915. 
Bisaltioa,  king  of,  his  unnatoral  actton  to  hsssesalll 
Bito  and  Cleabis,  their  reward  for  drawing  their  a^hff 

in  a  carriage  to  the  temple  of  Jano,  la 
Blood,  ancient  and  mt»dem  oationa  of  the  Esat  n£i* 

alliances  by  drinking  their  own,  M.n.— of  a  haaas  ni- 

tim  mixed  with  wine,  accompanied  the  most  Mieas 

forms  of  execration  among  the  ancieBta,  1^  a-<i 

bullocks,  taken  fresh  from  the  animal,  caaaidftwi^ 

the  ancients  as  a  powerful  poiaon,  140;  a^— Sc^tsoa 

drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  S06. 
Boar,  wild,  does  much  iqjury  to  the  Xyssaas  tf~d 

ravages  considered  by  the  anciente  as  moat  farwiitil* 

lb.  n.— never  seen  In  Africa,  Ml— the  chief  fomi  si  ^ 

lion,  ib.  n. 
Boats,  Armenian,  used  in  Babylonis^  dtasjibed.  Sr- 

andently  made  of  skins  of  beaste  by  all  Che  yihti*- 

tents  of  the  sea  coasts,  59. 
Bofotfans  overcome  by  the  Athenians  at  the  £i3i?a>> 

868— take  part  with  the  Medes  against  Gvvere,  S^ 

flght  the  Athenians  at  Flatea,  with  ob^xaate  rvw^ 

tion,436. 
Moges,  governor  of  Eton,  and  his  dfsrendaata,  b«ece?- 

ably  regarded  In  Persia,  347— besieged  by  the  A:tea. 

lans,  and  reduced  to  extremity,  alaya  his  ftoil^.  ■>' 

then  himself,  ib. 
Boreas  considered  by  the  Athenians  aa  their  aoa  iaag. 

368— a  shrine  erected  to  him,  ib.— married  Orttn. 

368— beautiful  use  of  this  fable  by  BCIton,  ib.  a. 
Bonfes,  animals  in  Africa,  941. 
Borytthenes,  the  river,  804— next  to  the  Kile  ths  natf 

productive,  ih. 
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9otpk»rm\  IflO-ft  MdR«  throivn  ort  it  Rt  ChidMdon. 

by  Dwina,  ia  Us  expetflkm  igaliMt  Scythla,  SIS- 

polnt  of  to  tftctiOD,  V4^ 
XpMmmii*,  th«ir  origin,  367,  n. 
lowfo,  gwma  of,  inv«ntfld  by  the  Lydims,  31. 
loyv,  poarion  for,  iMraed  by  tho  Penbuu  from  the 

Greeks,  4»-oot  penaltted  by  the  Peniane  to  eee  their 

f ethera  UU  their  fifth  yen-,  43. 
?roeaMr  (rf  the  orlentato  remarluihiy  heevy,  142,  n.— 

formerly  an  eneign  of  royalty,  ib. 
SramekitkK^  temple  of,  14,  n. 
9ftttii  theiearoeet  of  aU  netala  with  the  BthJopiaae,  143 

— nooa  poMemeA  by  the  fieythlana,  «P   eaiii  by  Ln. 

cretiofl  to  have  been  fonnerlypraiiBrredtoffDld,8aek  n. 
VroMreMM,  a  feaet  of  the  Atheniane  every  five  yean, 

3»),n. 
9ridg0,  andant  metlmd  of  eonatmctioff,  94^  n.— of  Mlto. 

cria,  56— one  otmetraetei  over  the  BoqpboniB,  by  eoou 

mend  of  Darioa,  Sl»-Hiri8in  of  the  nMM  in  Greek,  882, 

a— one  oonstraeted  over  the  HeUeepont  by  Xerxes, 

S31-4motber,  SS& 
hitai».  Great*  to  gDvemmeat,  Itt,  B^-«iippoMd  to  be 

one  of  the  idanda  called  Caasiteridce,  175^  u. 
fritomariit,  a  name  of  Diana,  155^  n. 
9rolAer,  the  life  iif  one  preferred  to  thoieof  a  husband 

and  children,  188L 
Jrwtdutiumf  217. 
Jrygi  of  llirace,  attack  and  wonnd  Mardoaiua,  but  are 

rednced  by  him,  fi9& 
JubartM,  son  of  liegabysoa,  Alexander  gftvea  hia  aiater 

in  marrii«e  to,  850— with  Antachvua,  conducted  the 

work  <tf  digging  through  mount  Athoe,  3S9l 
rubasUgf  temple  at,  117— In  Greek  aynonymooa  with 

Artemia  or  Diana,  ib.— Diana,  ao  calied  by  the  Egyp- 

tiana,  185c 
bucklers,  PerMiao,  435^  n. 
fudini,  a  nnmerooa  people,  paint  their  bodice,  bavo  a 

town  built  of  wood,  2ia 
fuffbn,  anecdote  of,  S2&,  n. 
tulis  and  Sperthiea,  preaent  themaelvea  before  Xerxea  to 

make  atonement  for  the  Perdan  ambaaaadors  put  to 

death  at  Sparta,  SSa 
UtlloeA,  ita  freah  blood  conaidered  by  the  andento  aa  a 

powerful  pdaoD,  140,  a  170,  n. 
UUU  sacriliced  by  the  Egyptiana,  84— their  fleah  never 

eaten  by  tlie  Africana  from  Egypt  aa  far  aa  lake  Trl. 

tenia,  239— one  aacriflced  by  Qeomenea  to  the  ocean, 

302— the  oaual  victima  to  the  Dii  Hagnii  notlkiequent- 

ly,  if  ever,  aacriflced  to  Jupiter,  ib.  a— one  aacriflced 

to  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  gave  occaaion  to  the  golden 

ca)/  of  the  laraelitea,  lb.  a 

urial  aliv^  a  common  cuatoro  in  Peraia,  31S— of  the 

dead.    See  FUnerab. 

itmingt  wiree  in  India  bum  themaelvea  on  their  hna- 

banda'fiuieralpUe,846,a— ofthcdead.   See  Funeral*. 

itsiris,  temple  of  Diana  at,  88. 

iitoi,  ahrine  of  Latona  at,  of  one  aolid  atone,  125i 

utter  nnknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  190^  a 

y&/uff  of  Eigypt,  Itt  naee,  loa 

fcnw  meaaa  cotton,  98,  a  300,  a— Improperly  rendered 

«  Knen  *  by  the  tranaUtora  of  the  Engliah  Bible,  ib.  n. 

\^emt{um  redooed  by  Otaaee,  851— rednced  by  the  loiu 

iana,  877. 


t  of  the  Lydaae,  whence  derived,  800^  a 
MH,  mysterlea  t4, 80— their  temple  entered,  and  ata- 
taea  bomt  by  Oambyaea,  148— derivation  of  the  word, 
no,a 
idtmmn  victory,  ftl 


CadmtUf  mm  of  ScTthea,  an  laataaee  of  hla  reetttada,S81. 
Cgrfnte^pDaaaaaadby  NiM»a,  king  of  Egypt,  186-Jenft. 

aaleaa,ib.  a 
CmmiM,  hia  atory,  972^  a 
Cain,  to  air  nnwholeeome,  05,  a— Ita  eanal  opened  an- 

Boally  with  grant  pomp,  07,  a 


Calait,  behavloar  of  one  of  to  principal  InhaUtanta  a*  a 
aiege,441,n. 

Calami,  In  SaOHla,  derivalioii  of  to  name,  44S,  n. 

CdUlM  kUM  himaelf,  348,  a 

Celliaf^  thaaon  of  Fhmiippaa,  hla  hatred  of  tyranta,  31b 
•>-»  wUiMieal  atory  of  him  from  FIntarch,  ib.  a— hla 
honoon  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  lb.-Ua  liberality  to  hla 
daughten,  81& 

CameraUM  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  wMle  altting 
in  Ua  rank  at  a  aaerlfice,  487. 

CaOimadMm  of  ApUdaaa,  an  Athenian  polemarch,  319— 
by  hia  inteipoaition  the  Athenians  determine  on  aa 
engagement  with  the  Pendana  at  Bfarathon,  lb.— kiaea 
hia  life  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  313. 

Coleea^  male,  without  Uemlah,  aacriflced  by  the  Egyf- 
tiana,84. 

OMOyasi^  eon  of  Cyme,  marriea  liaadane,  35— anoceeda 
hia  fiather,  07— uadertakea  aa  expeditton  againat  Egypt, 
ih.— leada  an  army  i«ainat  Amaaht,  king  of  Egypt,  135 
—hia  parentage,  130— engagee  Peammenitua,  aoa  of 
Amaaia,  and  defeats  him,  I3a-4naulta  the  dead  body  of 
Amada,  140— determinea  to  commence  hoatiUtiea 
againat  the  Carthaginiana,  the  Ammoniaaa,  and  the 
Macrobiaa  E^yptiaiM,  141  aenda  Idithyophagi  to  the 
Etfaioplaiia  with  a  meeaage  to  theprlnoe^  ih.-eaddcnly 
marehee  hia  army  againat  the  Ethiopiana,  144— aenda 
part  of  hia  anny  againat  the  Ammoniana,  ib.— abendona 
hia  design  againat  the  Ethiopiana,  ib — ftite  of  hia  anny 
against  the  Anunoniana,  ib.— futa  to  death  the  magis> 
of  Memphia,  145— mortally  wounda  Apia,  and 
I  prieata,  ih.  aald  in  consequenoe  to  have 
become  inaaae,  I4ft-pat8  hia  brother  fltaierdia  to  death, 
140  marrice  Ua  aiater,  and  not  long  alterwarda  a  ae- 
eond,  whom  he  puta  to  death,  ib.— other  inatanoes  of 
hia  frensy,  ib.— hia  brothers  exdte  a  reiwlt  againat 
him  while  in  E^rXPty  lS6-hi8  brother  Smerdia  la  placed 
on  the  throne,  lb.— In  leaping  hastily  on  hia  horae  ia 
mortally  wounded  by  hia  own  sword,  157— hia  apeech 
to  the  Perdane  previoua  to  hia  death,  158-hia  death, 
lb.— aucceeded  by  hia  brother  Smerdia,  lb.— was  the 
Ahaaueras  in  Eara,  who  obatructed  the  work  of  the 
temple,  150,  a 

Camel  bated  by  the  horae,  80— thb  disproved,  ib.  a— In. 
teresting  description  of,  171,  a— certain  camela  oonae. 
crated  to  Mahomet,  lb.  a— particulara  concerning,  ib. 
— eeverd  destroyed  by  liona,  <>fM>  haa  no  aeperate  sto* 
madi  or  reeervolr  dilbrent  from  thoee  of  all  ruminat- 
iag  animala,  171,  a 

Camtdtf,  bea^Bged  by  the  Cretana,  3091 

CamaUt  Babylonian,  fiO— Intersecting  E^ypt*  104-«ne 
hundred  and  twenty  thonsand  E^gyptlana  perlahed  la 
making  one  to  the  Bed  Sea,  18& 

Camdaule$,  king  of  Sardia,  3— his  propoaal  to  Oygta,  i— 
ia  murdered,  and  hia  empire  adsed  by  Oygea,  5— his 
fate  reaented  by  the  LydlaiM,  & 

Cappadociant,  their  cavalry  eateemed,  970^  a 

OmioaMMraf ,  850,  a 

Cardia^  why  ao  called,  801. 

CariaoMt  resentment  of  certain  of  Ihdr  women  for  tha 
death  of  their  parents,  4&-origiaaUy  idaaders,  58^ 
384,  a— their  iagenuity,  59-the  flrst  who  added  crests 
to  their  hdmets,  and  ornaments  and  handles  to  their 
shleMa,  ik  194,  a— rewarded  by  ftammitirhus,  king 
of  E|rypt>  for  their  assistance,  194— preserved  a  cop* 

9M 
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fttaiteominuiilcatloa  botwMO  Egrypt  and  Orecce,  125 
—Che  lint  who  let  out  troope  for  hire,  S96^  n.— the 
greeter  part  of  them  Join  the  loniaas  egaliiBt  the  Per. 
■iam.  £77— are  overcome  by  Danriaes,  a  Fernaa  gen- 
eral, on  the  banks  of  the  MarByaa,  gW  amiited  by  the 
Uilecians,  engage  the  Persians  a  second  time,  and  are 
defe^ed,  880— In  a  subsequent  action  somewhat  repair 
their  former  losses,  ib.— subdued  by  the  Persians,  SSa 

Camian  festival,  2172. 

Cantteorotu  and  cruel,  a  common  association,  SOS,  n. 

CarthaginianB,  their  ileet  engages  with  the  Fhocean^ 
fiO— Cambysee  la  prevented  from  sending  an  armament 
against  them,  141— mode  of  their  oomroeree  with  a 
people  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  248— frequent* 
ly  gave  the  title  of  king  to  their  generals,  361,  n.— ea- 
crlllce  to  AmUcar,  902. 

CtnyHiatu,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  surrender,  908— 
their  lands  wasted  by  the  Greeks,  410— a  war  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  US. 

Catia,  ITS,  n.— how  procured  by  the  Arabians,  174 

Casiwt  mount,  now  mount  Tenere,  137,  n. 

CoMpian  sea  communicates  with  no  other,  OS. 

Catsandane,  the  moUier  of  Cambyses,  13& 

CatriteridMy  the  islands,  175. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  not  among  the  £;gyptian  gods,  89— 
entertained  by  Eophorion,  317. 

Coffrafe'on,  in  a  very  early  period,  a  punishment  for  va- 
rious crimes,  283,  n.— practised  by  the  Peraians  on  the 
Ionian  youths,  880— practised  by  the  Hottentots,  283,  n. 

Cats  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  90— their  increase,  how 
frustrated  in  'Egypt,  ib.— their  death  bunented  by  the 
Egyptians,  ib. — buried  by  the  Egyptians,  9L 

Caoalty,  excellence  of  the  Cappadoclan  and  Paphlagoni. 
an,  370,  n. — why  compared  in  Jeremiah  to  a  rough  cat- 
erpillar, 86,  n. 

Ctmcanu,  the  largest  mountain  In  the  world,  (S. 

C^iee#,  subterraneous,  very  frequent  in  the  east,  388,  n. 

Cauniatu,  account  of,  SS. 

Catunoatf  erected  by  Cheops,  111. 

C$erop»t  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  erected  a  statue 
to  Minerva,  15fi,  n.— under  him  the  Athenians  took  the 
name  of  Cecropidas,  380— said  to  have  been  of  a  twofold 
nature,  ib.  n. 

Celtttf  except  the  C3niet8e,  the  most  remote  inhabitants 
in  tlie  west  of  Europe,  803. 

Cereopet,  robbers ;  Homer  said  to  have  written  a  poem 
on  them,  374,  n. 

CereSf  In  the  Greek  tongue  the  name  of  Isis,  88— Rhamp^ 
sinitus  plays  at  dice  with,  110— and  Bacchus  esteemed 
by  the  E^ryptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  be. 
low,  ib.— oUIed  Ids  by  the  E;gyptians,  185— her  mys- 
teries, 1S9, 885, 305— her  temple  in  Scythla,  804-calIed 
Damla,  800,  n.— certain  Chians  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephesians  for  approaching  the  city  during  the  oelebra. 
tion  of  her  mysteries,  885— Athenian  rites  in  honour  of 
her  and  Proserpine,  385— her  grove  in  the  Theban  ter- 
ritories, 496. 

Ceres,  Achsean,  her  edifice  and  mysteries  at  Athens,  868L 

Ceres  Amphictyonis,  371. 

Ceres  Eleusinian,  434. 

Ceres  lliesmophoroe,  306. 

Cesarivs,  a  nuiglstrate  of  high  rank,  goes  post  from  An. 
tioch  to  Constantinople,  401,  n. 

ChaleedoH,  its  fine  situation,  887,  n.— reduosd  by  Otanes, 
251. 

Chaleidians  lay  waste  the  Atiieidan  territories,  907— 
overcome  by  the  Atheniaos  in  Eubcea,  868— join  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  307- become  masters  of  Olynthus,  41 1. 

Chaldeans  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  3SSL 

ChaUenge  given  by  Mardonius  to  the  Spartans  at  Platea, 
431— fircqaenUy  adopted  In  earlier  ages,  432,  n. 


CAoranM,  brother  of  Sappho,  ] 

Rhodopia,  116--aatiria«t  by  i 
Chariots,  one  of  braas  placed  by  the  i 

entrance  of  the  citadel,  SOB— of  wv,  sm,  i 
~  to  Jupiter  drawn  in  the  proeeaaian  of  : 

from  Sardia,  334-4o8t  by  1 

d  Xerxes  drawn  by  Nisseam  horaco,  SSi. 
CAorfat  /.  hb  last  word  to  Or  Jax<iB,  acn. 
Cheese,  according  to  Pliny,  neglectad  by  the  I 

nations,  190,  n. 
Chemmis,  in  ^ypt,  99-th0  i 

Akmim,  lb.  n.— the  EgTptiwna 

Chemmis  to  be  a  floating  iahnid,  ISS. 
Chenakpex,  a  bird  venerated  by  tfa«  £^ypitlaBB,B. 
Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  aucceeda  RhmnpssasliM,  IJ|.kB 

profligacy,  ib.— makea  the  E^rptiana  labeariwnriT 

for  hhnself,  ibi- works  carried  < 

reign,  lb.— prostituted  I: 

built  witii  atones  procured  by  hia  daoghlcr^  pwbcs- 

tion,  ib.-«aereeded  by  his  brotfaer  Chcfhien.  114 
Chephren,  king  of  Egypt,  aoooeeda  hia  hrvlher  Cha^ 

114— bniMs  a  pyramid,  Ibu— Is  mirctiadiid  by  Bf|Hna. 

sonofCheope,ib. 
Chersonese,  except  Ovdia,  redneed  by  the  rVwiiimi. 

890--origin  of  its  snlQection  to  MBtaades,  «ai  cf  Crfm- 

Ins,  ib.— its  length,  891— beconiea  soht^ect  to  Slemm 
'  to  Miltiadee,  son  of  Ciaaon,  SSS. 


ib.. 


Chians  assist  the  BlUesiana  in  their  war  with  tfe  I^ 
ans,  7— their  honourabia  condoct  in  a  att  fisht  mm 
MUetiis,  284— eeveral  put  to  death  by  the  lyMiiin. 
for  approaching  the  city  when  the  wMuen  wen  oh. 
brating  the  rites  of  Ceres,  285— sobdned  by  ] 


ChOdren,  two  brought  up  by  a  ahepberd  withal  ^fe^ 

ing  before  them,  to  know  what  word  ttey  «ed^  est 

pronounce,  67— two  saoiflced  by  M cnelaiH  to  ^pne 

the  winds,  108— fourteen  Feraiaa,  of  ainstriaas  tetSi. 

inteired  Alive  by  order  of  Amcatria^  wife  oT X«xfi»a 

honour  of  the  deity  under  the  earth,  Ttft    saii^iiiii 

Saturn,  362.  n. 
Chiletu  prevails  on  tiie  Spartana  to  aaa^  the  Aths^ 

against  Mardonius,  421. 
Chine  always  considered  by  the  *"T*mti  as  the  I^mt. 

able  portion,  295,  n. 
Chios  famous  (or  purple,  406,  n. 
Chirurgery  among  the  andenta,  97,  n. 
Chivalry  possibly  of  Grecian  origin,  316^  n. 
Choaspes,  the  kingB  of  Persia  drank  no  wator  bet  tia, 

117— Milton's  assertion  doubted,  that  iu  waier  vaite 

drink  of  none  but  kings,  57,  n. 
Chorus,  tragic,  some  account  of,  865,  n. 
Chronology  of  Uie  Egyptians  greatly  rrnhnnaiJ,  lK,i 
Chymistry  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfediea  ^  zm 

Egyptians,  97,  n. 
Cilicians  said  to  pay  annually  a  tribute  of  five  haa^rW 

talents,  256— supply  Xerxes  uiUt  ooe  handnd  A^ 

313— derive  their  name  from  Cilex,  ib. 
CitumerioH  darkness,  189,  n. 
Ctffimertanf,  tlieir  incursion  into  Ionia,  1    piiaw  iii  SW- 

dis,  6— driven  out  of  Asia,  ib.— wliea  expelM  Dsts 

country  by  the  Scythians,  fled  to  the  Aaaatic  Ctai» 

nese,  192-4heir  descent,  a 
dmon,  son  of  Stesagoras,  driven  fnmi  Athens  by  tbe  a. 

fiuence  of  Pbistratos,  509— his  rictorieaia  theOhwfHr 

games,  ib.— assassinated,  Sia 
Cinnamon,  173— how  collected  by  the  Arabiam,  I'T4 
Cinyps,  the  river,  its  rise,  836— district  oT,  eqoal  te  «? 

country  in  the  world  for  its  com,  243— aooleay  ftmnJ 

ed  near  it  by  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenea,  2S&. 
Circumeision  practised  in  £«ypt,  80— oaed  from  liw 

immemorial  by  the  Colrhians,  ^yptisum,  and  Ff^- 
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»laiM,  ]03-4K>rrow«d  from  Egypt  by  the  Fhenictom 

uKl  STTiaos  of  Phletttne,  ib.— by  other  Syrians  and  the 

tfatarones.  ftcm  the  Colrhians,  lb.— not  known  whe- 

her  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  first  introdueed  it,  ib. 

'JuirttduM,  distinction  between  that  term  and  Citharis- 

•»8,  8,  n. 

up9^  a  man  killed  by  wounds  from  them,  by  the  hands 

>f  Athenian  women,  870-^eneral  form  of  those  worn 

>y  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

txofnenm  invaded  by  Alyattes,  6— taken  by  Artapher. 

im  and  Otanes,  88a 

*€uiest  the  son  of  Autodicos,  raises  the  monnment  of 

:he  lE^^tn  at  Flatea,  441. 

Hinder,  son  of  Pantarens,  assassluated  by  Sabyllus, 

asa 

fobiM  and  Bito,  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mother  In 
I  carriage  to  the  temple  of  Jono,  la 
7omlnrotu$,  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birth,  2S5. 
?omeru9,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  king  of  ^^arta.  In- 
stance of  his  self-denial,  185— his  bfath,  255-ls  prefer. 
-ed  to  the  sorereignty,  ib.— his  reign  short,  237— rejects 
Jie  solicitations  of  Arlstagoras  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Asia,  2SS,  250— restores  tlie  Athenians  to  their 
iberty,  263— his  stratagem  on  that  occasion,  ib.  n.— at 
Jie  instance  of  Isagoras,  pronounces  sentence  of  ex. 
pulsion  against  Clistheoes  and  other  Atlienians,  266— 
lends  into  exile  seven  hundred  Athenian  families; 
[»roceeds  to  dissolve  the  senate,  but  is  opposed ;  and, 
alter  iieizing  the  citadel,  is  besieged  by  the  Atheninns, 
ind  compelled  to  accept  terms  and  depart,  ib.— levies 
forces  against  the  Athenians  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  takes  poasesbion  of  Elcnsis,  267— is 
repulsed  from  .Sgina,  2M— persecuted  by  Demaratus 
luring  his  absence  at  ^Egina,  2S7— together  with  Leo. 
Tchides  asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  and 
procures  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi  a  declaration  of  It, 
298— in  consequence  of  which  Demaratus  is  deprived 
)f  his  dignity,  299— proceeds  with  Leutychldes  against 
lEgina,  SOO— fearing  the  resentment  of  the  Spartans, 
lies  to  Thessaly,  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  endea. 
roars  to  raise  a  commotion  against  Sparta,  301— is  in. 
'ited  back  to  Sparta,  ib.— is  seised  with  madness,  ib.— 
n  confinement  procures  a  sword,  with  which  he  cuts 
iff  his  flesh  till  he  dies,  ib.— his  death  ascribed  to  vari. 
>us  crimes  committed  by  him,  ibb— set  fire  to  the  sacred 
vood  of  Argos,  302— punished  the  priest  who  inter, 
iipted  him  in  oflfe ring  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno, 
09— offered  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  ib.— was  | 
icctised  by  the  Spartans  of  brlbory,  and  of  neglecting  ! 
o  take  Aiigos,  but  acquitted,  ib. 
nias,  son  of  Aldbiades,  distinguiBhea  himself  in  a  sea 
ight  between  the  Persians  and  Oreeks,  S8k 
sthenet  of  Athens,  contending  with  Isagoras  for  su. 
«riority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  factions,  261 
-divides  the  four  Athenian  tribes  into  ton,  ib.  26&—  I 
entence  of  expulsion  pronounced  against  him  and 
ither  Athenians,  806— the  first  who  was  punished  by 
he  law  of  ostracism,  which  he  had  introduced,  il>.  n. 
-is  recalled  from  banialunent,  807. 
fthenest  prince  of  Sicyon,  abolishes  at  Sicyon  the  poetl. 
»1  contests  of  the  rhapsodista,  264— brings  back  to 
•icyon  the  relics  of  Melanippus,  and  assigns  to  him  the 
acrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been  appro, 
riated  to  Adrastus,  26&— at  the  Olympic  games  offins 
lis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  moat  worthy,  310— 
ivos  her  to  Megacles,  and  a  talent  of  silver  to  each  of 
he  other  candidates,  318. 
ftter$,  how  invented,  91,  n. 

I'diaai,  their  attempt  to  reduce  their  country  into  the 
itrm  of  an  island,  && 
^fi,  son  of  Aristophantes,  prevails  on  the  priestess  of 


Apolh»  to  say  what  Cleomenes  dealied  against  Demar. 

atus,299L 
Cocatua  suffocates  Minos  in  a  hot  bath,  363,  n. 
CooAinea/,  by  its  discovery  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of 

antiquity,  03,  n. 
Codnu  of  Atliens,  story  of,  268,  n. 
0>et,  son  of  Erxander,  his  advice  to  Darius,  210— made 

prince  of  Mitylene  for  his  advice  to  Darius,  848— taken 

captive  by  latragoras,  85^-stoned  by  the  Mitylenians, 

2591 
Coffintot  crystal  used  by  the  Ethiopians,  143— used  in  the 

east,  ib.  n.— when  introduced  in  En^^d,  143,  n.— of 

glass,  ib.  n. 
Coin,  gold,  of  the  andents,  one-fiftieth  part  is  supposed 

to  have  been  alloy,  109,  n. 
Co/ftf ,  his  skiU  in  diving,  382,  n. 
Co/eAtoiw,  of  Egyptian  <»1|^,  108— used  drcurodsion, 

ib.— their  similarity  to  the  Elgyptians  in  many  respects, 

ib. 
CoUshot,  the  king  of,  demands  the  restitution  of  Medea, 

2L 
Cold^  excessive,  in  Scythia,  19& 
Colony,  ceremonies  previous  to  founding  one,  256,  n. 
Colophon  taken  by  Gyges,  6. 
Cohphonunt*  build  Smyrna,  ib.— excluded  fWm  the  Apa. 

turinn  festival,  46-certain  of  them  driven  from  their 

country,  take  possession  of  Smyrna,  47. 
Columns  erected  by  Sesostris,  to  commemorate  his  vie 

tories,  103— erected  for  various  uses  in  the  earlier  agva 

of  antiquity,  284^  n. 
Combat,  naval,  exhibited  before  Xerxes,  S34-4hoae  of 

the  Romans  constituted  one  of  their  grandest  shows, 

ib.  n. 
Commerce,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  a 

people  beyond  the  coliunns  of  Herculee,  242L 
Compote,  points  of  the,  368,  n. 
Coiutantinople,  ill  treatment  there  of  ambassadors  in  case 

of  war,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  nations, 

150,  a— its  situation  well  expressed  by  Ovid,  2M,  n.— 

most  satisfactory  account  of  it  in  Mr  Gibbon's  History, 

ib.  n. 
Omumteiona  cured  in  the  children  of  the  African  shop. 

herds,  by  goat's  urine,  290. 
Cookery  in  remote  times  performed  by  a  queen  for  her 

husband,  414w 
Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians,  152. 
Coreyreane,  three  hundred  children  of  their  principal 

fiunilles  sent  by  Feriander  to  Sardis,  to  be  made  eu. 

nucha,  protected  and  sent  back  by  the  Samians,  150— 

put  the  son  of  Feriander  to  death,  154— delude  the 

Oreeks  in  their  war  with  Xerxes,  309. 
Corinth,  treasury  of,  & 
Corinthians  contribute  to  an  expedition  of  the  LaoedsB- 

monians  against  Samos,  158— their  government  under 

the  BaodiiadsB,  278-oppoae  the  restoration  oi  Hippias 

to  Athens,  874— furnish  the  Athenians  with  twent> 

ships  against  iEgina,  300— Interfere  between  the  The 

bans  and  Flateana,  318— aaid  to  have  fled  at  the  com 

menoement  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  40&— their  women 

celebrated  for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 
Com,  Babylonia  fruitful  in,  SOL 
Cornucopia,  whence,  70,  n. 
Corobius,  of  Itanns,  goes  with  certain  of  the  Thereans  to 

the  isbuid  Platen  in  Africa,  to  found  a  colony  there, 

220L 
CoronaOf  moles  never  seen  in,  868. 
Corrupondenee,  method  of,  between  Timoxenna  and 

Artabaxus,  at  the  siege  of  Potid8M^  418-eee  Epistles 
Coreyrian  cave,  388. 

Cotton,  the  bysaus  of  the  ancients,  98,  n.  ITS,  n.  308^  u. 
CottnMuj  luxurious,  render  men  effeminate,  440. 
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C0tiri9mnu,  grMi  pnAU  rf  tfcoM  of  anliqullj, 

Nanmftto  genenlly  beaatUiil,  110. 
CmcanUee,  the  people  of  Cyiieae  renerkeUe  for,  im,  n. 
Ctfira.  why  renented  by  the  Effyptiaiii  thore  ell  other 

cattle,  89-4heir  urine  applied  In  foioe  dengeroiw  oh. 

straetioiia,  890,  o. 
Cratntr.  Us  wealth,  390,  n. 
Cratet,  hie  fMBoas  Tenea,  deioribiiiff  pert  of  the  Moonnta 

ofamenofrdntiiRe,  18P,ii. 
Cream,  neither  OreekB  nor  LatliM  had  e  tenn  to  ezpnM 

it,190,n. 
enlmui  carried  away  Europa,  9   refme  to  iMlat  the 
Greeks  againrt  Xerxes,  SflB-their  good  (OTcmment, 
98».HWiwetQeneea  of  their  ttege  of  Camions  lb.— their 
defeat  of  the  TarentinM,  361    pwniithed  for  their  ae- 
sistiag  MenelauB  in  the  Trqjan  war,  lb. 
CHtt«.Mmor  Potyoritna,  oppows  Qeoroenea,  SM-dell. 
Tored  to  Oeomeiiet  as  a  hoalage,  901— r«palM9  Cleo- 
menes  fkom  fgina,  8M. 
Crooo^m  devTibed,  91,  and  n.— Herodotoa'fe  aoooiiiit  of 
It  confirmed  by  modem  traTeUera,  ib.  n.-«appoaed  to 
be  the  leriathan  of  Job,  lb.  n.— esteemed  aaned  by 
some  of  the  Efryptiana,  by  others  treated  as  an  enemy, 
»»— singular  story  of  one,  ih.  n.— an  artide  of  food  in 
or  near  Bephuitlne,  lb.-4iad  many  names,  ib.  n.— 
Tarlons  methods  of  talcing  It,  lb..n.-ctty  of,  lai— land 
crooodUes  in  Africa,  S4J. 
CfYsttM,  son  of  Alyattea,  his  descent,  S-the  first  Barb*, 
rian  prince  who  exacted  tribate  from  Oreeoe,  lb^*bis 
fomily,  lb.-4iis  riches,  whenoe,  6,  n.— encceeda  to  tte 
throne  of  Lydla,  S-enters  Into  an  aUlanoe  with  the 
lonlana  at  the  islands,  9~his  eonqoeats^ib.— entertaina 
Solon,  lO-^dismlsses  him  with  IndiiRBrence,  11— Ma  two 
Bona,  lb.— sees  a  Tialon  menadng  the  death  of  his  aon 
Atys,  lb.— consents  to  his  son  Atys*  assisting  the  My. 
slana  against  a  wild  boar,  IS— hia  behariour  on  the 
loss  of  Atys,  lb.— oonsolts  the  oradea  of  Greece  and 
Lybia,  14-.«acriflcea  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  1&— 
aenda  presents  to  Delphi,  Ib^-hls  gratitude  to  his 
bread-maker,  lb.  n.— his  preeentB  to  Arophiaraos,  16 
—consults  the  onurle  at  Delphi  and  of  Amphiarans 
eonoeming  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  ib.— 
his  repeated  llberaUty  to  Delphi,  and  his  prlTlleges 
there  In  consequence,   ib^^-consults   the   Delphian 
oracle  a  tliird  time,  ib.«— receives  infonnation  of  the 
oppression  of   Athens    by   Pislstratns,    17— «nd  of 
the  Iiaoedaemonlans,  SO— forms  an  olfenalre  alliance 
with  the  Spartana,  82— arrives  in  Fteria,  a  part  jof 
^>p«doeia,  84— almost  exterminates  the  Syrians,  Ib. 
— «igages  with  Cyms  on  the  plains  of  Pterin,  85— 
returns  to  Sanlls,  lb.-4s  taken  captive  by  Cyrus,  87— 
his  dumb  son  recovers  his  speech  on  seeing  Ms  fiither's 
Ufa  in  danger,  lb.— condemned  by  Cyrus  to  be  burned, 
88— but  a  storm  of  rain  extingvdshos  the  flames,  ib.— 
and  he  is  released  by  order  of  Cyrus,  who  treats  him 
with  reepect,  SO— sends  the  I«ydians  to  reproach  the 
orade  at  Delphi,  and  receives  an  answer,  ib.— other 
sacred  oflbrings  of,  SO-goes  Avlth  Cyrus  into  Asia,  48— 
Ma  advice  to  Cyma  on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydlana,  ib.— Iiis 
advice  to  Cyrus  in  attac-klng  the  Haasagetas,  63— 
wMdi  proves  fatal  to  Cyrus,  65-4iis  complimentary 
speech  to  Cambyses,  147— 4iis  advice  to  Cambyaes,  ib. 
—by  order  of  Cambyses,  Is  to  be  put  to  death,  but  Is 
preserved,  148— by  his  menaces  to  the  people  of  Lamp, 
sacnm,  procures  the  liberty  of  Miltiades,  891— permits 
AlcmsBon  to  take  with  Mm  from  Sardis  as  mndi  gvrid 
as  he  can  carry,  31ft— represented  by  Spenser  among 
the  captives  of  pride,  1-18,  n. 
CroUmat  eminence  of  its  physidans,  181— its  people,  iis. 
slated  by  Dorleus,  take  Sybaris,  856. 


Ofaeca  wUh  una  %wmtA,% 

origii^ib. 
Crow  sacred  to  Apollo,  lOS  «- 
CrticiiWen,  by  the  Pecalans  gcnaraUy  pvaadad  byte. 

heading  or  alaying,  178,  n.-liie  partiralv  maaaw  «f 

the  poniahment  unknown,  tBB^  n. 
CryOttl  abounds  in  ^gypt,  14& 
C^Amn  styled  by  Pindar  the  onlvanal  apvwa^  1«- 

dlstlnctlon  between  It  and  habtt.  ftb 
Ctaitoaw,  aU  men  tenadoua  of  their  own,  1«-&Abw 

In  berbarous  natkms,  and  rimilnr  In  unlhiia  wlaA 

have  no  eommunkatSoo,  901^  n. 
Cgmtean  Idanda,  aaid  by  the  Greeka  to  have  iBrtri^ri. 


CyoMrrer,  aon  of  Fhraortes,  at  war  ^ 
with  Ma  gueatB,  partakea  of  hunana  fceh,  8erv«d wfc! 
ft  number  of  fugitive  Seythius,  In  rw«i«e  farina- 
perity,  8S-whkft  oocnsiona  n  war  hrtwea  the  li- 


yerament  of  the  Medea,  3«-4he  first  who  I 

AsUtica  to  milUary  servloe,  ih^— hia  i 

the  Lydians  interrupted  by  an  eclipee,  i 

the  Assyrians,  ib^-beaicgea  Nineveh.  Ih^hdAtfii 

by  the  Scythians,  and  loeea  his  caaptaei,  ib^-brt  is- 

coven  It,  3S-MS  death,  ibt 

Qrfteto,  her  rites  Instituted  in  Srythiahy  Anmhanh,!:! 
-^e  truest  Idea  of  her  rites,  wheaee  tn  he  <  ^ 
811,  n.— her  temple  at  Sardis  destroyed,  fW. 

C^eldiJM,  eadk  of  themdiatingiiiahed  inr  a 

154,  n. 
C^ftof,  Ms  perfidy  and  premature  death,  SOS,  n. 
Cytfon,  In  Crete,  by  whom  built,  151. 
Cydrara,  a  pillar  built  at,  by  Crossoa,  to  define  fts  l^> 

daries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydla,  331. 
Cgloih  of  Athens,  with  a  number  of  yonag  m«rf*s 

aame  age,  put  to  death  for  a  design  on  gsiuiiiHt. 

C^ma  taken  by  Artapheroce  and  Otanea,  89a 

CyiMegtna,  son  of  Euphorien,  dies  of  fan  woaah  h  ^ 
battle  of  Maratiton,  314. 

Cgnietm  the  most  remote  Inhabltaata  in  the  wait  of  I^ 
rope,  80S. 

Qfiu'cf,  whence  so  called,  SfiS,  n. 

Cyno,  wife  of  MItridates,  preaenrca  the  Gfe  af  Cr*. 
37. 

CyiMMMj»Aah' have  thdr  eyea  in  theta- hs«aata»  3«L 

CyiMmrgev  gave  name  to  the  aect  of  the  Cyaic^  SSL  i. 
—origin  of  Its  appellation,  ih.  n. 

Cjfprian  verses,  not  Homer*o,  107. 

Cjfpnam,  their  oostom  respecting  wonMB,  a»-%«aa. 
quered  by  Amads,  kfaigof  ^gypt,  ISS— anhadtleite 
Persians,  and  serve  in  the  Egyptian  expoAlisn,  W- 
occaskm  of  their  revolt  from  the  Medea,  fi77-s  h- 
ddve  victory  over  tiiem  by  the  Persiaaa  off  C;tr& 
879— supply  fifty  veaseh  to  Xerxes,  3431 

CypMlttf,  son  of  Eetion,  his  story,  873L 

Cgramtt  the  island,  gold  dust  drawn  from  Its  lakukMl 

Qfrene,  presents  sent  to,  by  Anaaals,  M9  tmlaiaii  ■' 
its  phyddans,  181— whenoe  Its  name,  831,  n.— &v4; 
settie  there,  ib.— few  tracea  of  it  remafating,  iB^  a- 
Its  limits  not  defined,  943,  n. 

i^frtniaiu  repel  Apriea,  187— make  an  alBnare  «iS 
Amads,  lS9-Bubmlt  to  Cambyaes,  139  their  fnn«> 
ship  with  the  Samians,  8S9— the  Greeka  aetOe  team 
them,  831— defeat  the  Ejgyptlaaa,  and  rr««h  ftm 
Apries,  ib.— defeated  by  AroedUos,  ib.— reosat  *' 
orade  on  their  calamitie*,  ib. — their  Ibrm  of  genfv 
roent  settled  by  Deroonax,  838— their  i 
it  Impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  230-~ttiir  eight  i 
the  year,  employed  in  reaplcv  the  produce  ^  i^ 
lando,  843. 
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-yr$Un  aod  hte  wife  stiuMd  to  dctUi  by  lb*  AtheniaM, 
420,0. 

"yrmMt  mm  of  Cunbyaos,  m  soon  as  born,  la  delirerad  to 
Harpagiui  by  oomaBaod  of  Astyacai^  to  b«  destroyed, 
as—U  dfiUwrcd  by  Harpafoa  to  Mitridatea  to  be  ex- 
poaed,  ib.~i8  prewrTed  by  Mltrldates,  37— diaoorend 
at  teo  yean  of  agr,  ib.— 4a  MDt  by  Aatyages  to  bi« 
parents  in  Fenia,  a>  i»  inTlted  by  Harpagosto  aeUe 
on  the  domlniona  of  Aatyagea)  ib.— by  a  atnitagein 
prerailt  on  the  Peruana  to  rerolt  from  the  Medea,  ib. 
—is  said  by  laoeratea  to  have  pnt  Astyagea  to  death, 
41,  n.— his  ioereaaing  greatnesa  axdtca  the  Jealooay 
of  CroMva,  It  said  to  eonaolt  tlie  prophet  Daniel  on 
his  war  with  Cnaaoa,  94,  n.-.«ngageB  with  CroBsos  on 
the  plains  of  Pteria,  95— follows  Crcssos  to  Sardis,  ib. 
—his  8trat«fam  at  Sardis,  ib.-«akea  Sardis,  and 
CrcBSos  captiye,  87— oondemna  Crcsant  to  be  borat, 
S8— bat  relents,  ib.  and  on  the  Hamea  being  extin. 
guished  by  a  storm  of  rain,  orders  him  to  be  released, 
ib.— Tfjeets  an  olfer  of  allegianea  from  the  lonlansand 
JEoiians,  44-his  refleeUon  upon  the  Greeks,  47— 
commits  the  care  of  Sardiato  Tabalns,  and  proceeds 
with  CroBsoB  to  Ecbatane,  48— eonsolts  with  Crcsens 
on  a  reririt  of  the  Lydians  under  Factyas,  lb.  sends 
Maiaras  to  the  Lydians,  and  prescribes  to  them  certain 
obserranoss,  by  which  he  eiiects  a  total  change  In 
their  mann4>ra,  lb.— on  the  death  of  Haiarea,  appoinU 
Harpagosto  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ionia,  49— 
becomes  master  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  54— wastes 
a  summer  in  revenge  on  the  rirer  Oyndes,  SB— be- 
sieges Babylon,  and  takes  It,  Ib— proceeds  to  oonqoer 
the  Massagetas,  8»— by  adTiee  of  Croesus,  accepts  the 
proposal  of  Tomyrls,  queen  of  the  Massagetm,  and 
noarches  into  her  country,  flS— appoints  his  son  Cam. 
byses  his  successor,  64— b  alarmed  by  a  Tision,  ib.— 
defeats  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Massagetm  by  a  stra- 
tagem, ib.— but  is  himself  defeated  by  the  remainder  of 
their  forces,  and  slain,  66— different  accounts  of  hln 
death,  ib.  n^— on  his  wife's  death,  oommanded  public 
marks  of  sorrow,  97— dissuaded  the  Persians  ttom  re- 
■noTiog  to  a  better  country,  440l 

Cs^htuoHs,  390. 

Cytmprut,  son  of  Phrixos,  the  anger  of  Jupiter  Laphys- 
tlus  falls  oo'his  posterity,  37a 

CyMiev$,  its  people  remarkable  for  their  cowardice, 
1S3,  D.— Anacharsis  touches  at.  In  hia  passage  orcr 
the  Hellespont,  SIO. 


Daciatu,  the  Oetm  so  called,  VI&,  n. 

DttdaitUt  account  of,  363^  n. 

Dafni'o,  a  name  of  Ceres,  809,  n. 

Danaui,  101— the  Tbesmoaphoria,  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
introduced  among  the  Pelasgl  by  his  daoghten,  1S9— 
hfsdaughtera  erected  the  tample  of  Mincrra  at  Lin. 
dos,133L 

D<Mnee»  of  the  Mantinssana  preferred  for  the  qnlckness 
with  which  they  moved  their  hands,  887,  n. 

Dancings  the  Atfaeniaoa  deemed  those  impolite  who  re- 
fused  to  exercise  themaelvea  in,  when  proper  oppor- 
tunities  occurred,  318,  n.— a  part  of  the  funeral  care- 
monies  of  the  ancient*,  ibb  n. 

Jiamibe,  account  of,  801— the  river  of  Noah,  808,  n.— 
Inferior  to  the  Nile,  ib. 

DaricSf  coin  so  called,  833,  n. 

DarhUt  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavoars  to  get  possession 
of  a  golden  statoe  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baby. 
Ion,  55— opens  the  tomb  of  Nltocrls,  ffl— a  visioB  of 
Cyma,  intlnmting  the  swcesssioQ  of  Darlna  to  hIa 
power,  04— not  permitted  to  place  his  own  statue  be- 


fora  those  of  flesosfttia  and  hIa  femily.  IQ5-|eii»ln  a 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  the  pretended  aon  of 
Cyrus,  800-U  made  king  of  PersU^  16ft-JUa  wivea» 
167— dividea  FMala  Into  provinces,  ib.  annnal  tribute 
paid  to  him,  lOB-hia  mode  of  depositing  bis  riches, 
IflO-^nts  Intaphemes  and  part  of  his  family  todeatli, 
177— dialocatea  his  ancle,  179— is  cured  by  Demoeades, 
a  slave  of  Orestes,  and  rewards  him,  180— sends  De- 
mocedee  with  fifteen  Persiana  to  examine  the  sea- 
coaat  of  Greece,  188— who  return  without  their  con- 
ductor, ib.— besieges  and  takes  Saroos,  183— having 
formerly  received  a  cloak  from  Syloson,  ib.>-4n  return 
gives  him  Samos,  184— wliich  he  receives  almost 
without  an  fakhahitant,  185— beaiegea  Babylon,  ib.— 
and  by  a  stratagem  of  Zopyrns,  takea  it,  187— levels 
the  walla  of  Babylon,  and  takes  away  its  gatea,  ibv— 
rewards  Zopyrns,  188— undertakea  an  expedition 
against  Scythia,  ib.  sends  Scylax  to  ascertain  where 
the  Indus  meets  the  ocean,  801— who  discovers  a  eon- 
slderable  part  of  Asia,  lb,  advances  from  Snsa,  with 
his  army,  against  Scythia,  813— pots  to  death  the  three 
sons  of  CEbaans,  Iby— surveys  the  Euxine,  ib^— exa- 
mines tlie  Boaphoms,  near  which  he  orders  two  oo- 
lumna  to  b«  erected,  inscribed  with  the  namea  of  the 
different  nations,  which  followed  him  against  Scythia, 
814— rewards  Mimdrocles  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Bosphorus,  lb.— passes  into  Europe,  lb.— .erects  a 
column  near  the  river  Teams,  815-H«ises  a  pile  of 
stonea  near  the  river  Artiscus,  ib.— reduces  the  Thra- 
dans  of  Salmydessus,  and  several  others,  with  the 
GetsB,  ib— passes  the  Uter,  816-by  the  advice  of 
Coes,  leavea  the  lonlans  to  guard  the  bridge  erected 
by  them  over  the  later,  ib.— proceeds  with  his  army, 
888-«id  arrivea  In  Scythb^  ib.— challenges  the  Scy- 
thians,  883— the  Scythians  make  several  attadu  on  his 
army,  ib.— reeeivea  a  present  from  the  Scythians,  884 
—the  meaning  of  which  is  explained  by  Gobryaf>,  ib. 
— 4ila  stratsgem  for  elfecting  a  sale  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  ib.— arrives  at  the  later,  and 
finds  the  bridge  broken  down,  88ft— with  the  assistance 
of  HistlsBUB,  passes  the  Ister,  and  escapes  from  the 
Scythians,  ib.- passes  into  Asia,  ib.— leaves  Megaby- 
xns  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  Europe,  887— who 
reduces  all  who  were  In  opposition  to  the  Medes,  lb.— 
issues  a  coin  of  the  purest  gold,  833— condemns  Ary- 
andea  to  death  for  issuing  a  coin  of  silver,  ib.— the 
Perinthians,  and  all  Thrace,  reduced  under  his  power 
by  Megabysus,  845— having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
goes  to  Sardis,  847— rewards  Uistlssus  and  Coea,  848 
— requirea  Megabysua  to  remove  the  Pssoniana  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  ib.— who  arcordlngly  Invades  them 
and  executes  his  orders,  ib— 4»y  advice  of  Megabytos^ 
diverts  HIstiseos  trvm  building  a  rity  in  Thrace,  and 
takea  him  with  him  to  Susa,  leaving  his  brother  Ar- 
taphernes  governor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  commander 
of  the  sea  coast.  851— sends  forces  against  Naxos^. 
853— who  lay  siege  to  It,  but  after  four  months  retom 
without  socoess,  lb.— Miletus  revoUs  against  him,  854 
—Athenian  ambassadors  agree  to  send  him  earth  and 
water,  for  which,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  are 
severely  reprehended,  807— his  conduct  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Atheniana  and 
lonlans,  877— deluded  by  Hbliaus,  sends  him  into 
Ionia  against  Aristagnrm,  878— Hiatissna  takea  the 
command  of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him,  881  treats 
the  Milesians  with  great  homsnlty,  885— receives 
Scythes,  the  Zanclean  prince,  888— humanity  oo«  of 
his  most  eottspicooos  qoalitica,  880^  n.— disapprovee 
of  the  cmelfixloD  of  Histiseas  the  MUeeian,  ik— Ua 
kindncas  to  Bfetiochns,  son  of  MUtlades.  888  sends 
MardoniDS,  husband  of  hb  daughter  Arioaostra,  t» 
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B  fupenedt  hk  other  oommanden,  ib.-^)rden 
the  Thaciau  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  remove 
their  ships  to  Abdera,  2&3— sends  emissaries  to  differ, 
ent  parts  of  On>eoe  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and 
orders  the  dties  on  the  coast,  who  paid  him  tribute,  to 
construct  Tessels  of  war  and  transports  for  cavalry,  lb. 
•-Jionoarablj  reoeiTes  Demaratus  expelled  from  Spar, 
ta,  300— Us  domestic  regnlarlj  bids  Urn  remember  the 
Athenians,  907— appoints  two  of  his  officers  to  com. 
menoe  an  expedition  against  Eretria  and  Athens,  ik— 
slgniflration  of  his  name,  306— treated  his  Ci4>tlves  with 
lenity,  300,  n.— shows  iio  Airther  resentment  to  tlie 
captlTe  Eretilans  brought  to  Sosa  by  Datls  and  Arta- 
phemee,  but  appoints  them  a  residence,  315— after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  is  more  Inclined  to  invade  Greece ; 
and  on  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  re- 
dooed  by  Cambyses,  prepares  against  both  nations,  381 
—a  violent  dispute  amongst  his  sons  conoeming  the 
aurcession  to  the  throne,  ib.— declares  Xerxes  his  sue 
cessor,  and  dies,  388    genealogy  of  his  family,  380,  n. 

JktrHu,  son  of  Xerxes,  married  Artaynta  the  daughter 
of  Maaistes,  446— not  the  same  with  Ahasnems,  ib.  n. 

DattM,  together  with  Artapheroes,  commanded  by  Da. 
rtns  to  subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— goes  to  Delos 
and  restores  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  315— with  Ar- 
taphemcs  carries  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa,  ib. 

JkUism,  a  Greek  barbarism,  307,  n. 

JOaunMei,  with  other  Persian  generals,  attack  the  lonians 
concerned  In  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  279— turns 
Us  arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  ib.— elain 
by  the  Carians  in  an  ambuscade,  ib. 

Day,  its  division  into  twelve  parts,  received  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  105-Jouniey  of  a,  217- 
and  night,  enigma  on,  2,  n. 

Dead,  their  bodies  eaten  by  the  Massagetn,  05— time  of 
mourning  fur.  in  E^ypt,  08,  n.— their  bodies  why  em- 
balmed  by  the  £;gyptians,  140-oommemorated  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  deaths,  190^  n.— 
honours  paid  by  the  Spartans  to  their  deceased  princes, 
S96-to  bring  off  their  bodies  in  battie,  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  high  point  of  honour,  48&,  n.— senti- 
ments of  the  andentf  with  respect  to  their  bodies  re. 
maining  nnburied,  486,  n.— to  inflict  vengeance  on, 
deemed  infamous  by  Pausanias,  4S0.    See  Funerals. 

Death  never  inflicted  by  the  Persians  for  a  single  offence, 
4»— of  aged  persons  accelerated,  65,  a— never  made  a 
punishment  during  the  reign  of  Sabacus  In  Egypt,  1 17 
—voluntary,  of  ana  or  more  persons,  supposed  by  the 
andents  to  secure  a  nation,  or  preserve  the  life  of  an 
individual,  358,  n. 

Dtit,  to  be  in,  disgraceful  among  the  Persians,  43. 

DeUt  secured  by  pledging  the  body  of  a  father  in  the 
reign  of  Asychis  king  of  E^Tpt,  117— remitted  on  the 
death  of  a  Lacedaemonian  and  a  Persian  king,  207. 

Dwelearu,  why  exempted  from  taxes  in  Sparta,  43a 

Deiocet  reputed  for  his  wisdom,  3ii— chosen  king  of  the 
Medes,  ib.— the  first  who  forbade  aooess  to  the  royal 
person,  SS-^iis  mode  of  administering  Justice^  ib.— suc- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  ib. 

Delot  porifled  by  Pisistratua,  20— certain  sacred  oOering 
of  the  Hyperhoreans  received  there,  108— rites  oele- 
brated  by  the  Deleans  in  honour  of  Hyperborean  vlr. 
gins,  ib.— 4tB  inhabitants  fly  to  Tenos  on  the  approach 
of  Datis  with  the  Persian  fleet,  306— the  island  affected 
by  a  tremulous  motion  on  the  departure  of  Datis,  ib.— 
a  golden  image  of  Apollo  restored  by  Datis  to  tiie  tern, 
pie,  315. 

De^,  Blidas  and  Oyges  send  presents  to,  ft^^the  name 
among  the  sidtfects  of  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Bentley,  ib.  n.— Alyattes'  offering  at,  8— oracle  ot 
Apollo  at,  li,  n.— answer  of  the  ovaele  to  Crossus,  15- 


who  offers  a  magnlleent  sacrlflee  to  it,  lb.— and  sends 
tUther  valuable  presents,  16— again  consulted  by  Cnn. 
SOS,  ib.— and  a  third  time,  ib.— tite  oracle  reproached 
by  Crasus,  20— the  temple  consumed  by  fire,  ISfr— the 
temple  constructed  by  the  ALcnusonldes,  268— the  ora. 
de  bribed  by  Lycnrgus,  200,  n.— a  statue  erected  there 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Salamls,  410-offerinff 
of  the  iEglnetsB  on  the  same  occasion,  411— always 
written  Delphos  by  Swift,  6,  u.— the  riches  of  the  ten*, 
pie  met  Mth  a  fiste  similar  to  those  of  Thomas  a  Bedc. 
et*s  shrine  at  Canterbury,  366^  n. 
Defy^ians  assign  to  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege 
of  flrst  consulting  the  orade,  16— why  they  suppUcate 
the  winds,  366— on  the  approadi  of  Xerxes'  army,  are 
instructed  by  the  orade  not  to  remove  their  treasoren, 
but  remove  their  wives  and  fhildren  Into  Achaia;  and 
themselves,  except  sixty  men,  entirely  desert  the  dty, 
3B& 

Deluge,  the  ceremony  in  the  andent  mysteries  of  carry, 
log  about  a  kind  of  sMp  or  boat,  related  to  it.  101,  a. 

Demarahu,  son  of  Ariston,  and  a  prinee  of  Sparta,  dr. 
culates  a  report  at  Sparta  to  the  pn^udke  of  Cleo^ 
roenes,  204— who^  on  his  return  from  il^na,  endea. 
voun  to  degrade  his  rival,  207— his  Urth,  ib.-^the  dr. 
cumstance  to  wUch  he  owed  his  name,  200  succceda 
his  father,  ib.— Us  iUegitimacy  asserted  by  Cleomeaes 
and  Leotychldes.  and  by  oollosiun  pronounced  by  the 
orade  of  DdphI,  ib.— loses  \^  dignity,  280-ins)Uted 
by  Leotychides,  who  had  been  elected  Ung  In  Ms  room, 
ib.— conjures  his  mother  to  discover  his  true  fsther, 
ib.— who  Informs  him,  he  Is  dther  the  son  of  the  hero 
Astrobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  300— is  pursued  and  seized 
by  the  Lacedsnuonlans ;  but  by  the  interference  of  the 
ZacyntUans  is  sulfiered  to  pass  over  to  Asia,  where  he 
is  honourably  received  by  Darius,  ib.— alone  of  all  the 
kings  of  Sparta  obtained  the  prise  in  the  Olympic 
games.  In  the  diarioUrace  of  four  horses,  ib.— deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sparta,  flies  from  Laoednmon,  and 
arrives  at  Susa,  322— his  conversation  with  Xerxes,  on 
the  probabUity  of  his  success  in  the  Grecian  war,  344— 
his  advice  to  Xerxes  on  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian 
war,  after  the  battle  at  Thermopylae,  379L~his  extraor. 
dinary  mode  of  informing  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the 
intentions  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380L 

Demooedee,  the  son  of  Calliphon,  the  most  sldlfui  physU 
dan  of  his  time,  178— restores  to  Darius  the  use  of  his 
foot,  and  is  rewarded  by  him,  180— account  of,  ih. — 
cures  Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  of  an  ulcer,  161— proeorea 
himself  to  be  sent  by  Darius,  with  fifteen  Persians,  to 
examine  tlie  sea-ooast  of  Greece,  I8ai— arriving  at  Cro. 
tona,  the  people  refuse  to  deliver  liim  up  to  the  Pa*. 
sians,  who  return  back  to  Darius  deprived  of  their 
conductor,  ib. 

Democracy,  arguments  in  favour  of,  164. 

Demena*  divides  the  Cyreneans  Into  tribes,  833. 

Deeart,  a  vast  sandy  one  in  Africa,  237. 

Devotion,  veiling  the  head  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of, 
among  the  Romans,  200l 

DiaU  ot  the  andents,  105,  n. 

Diama,  the  Ephesians  dedicate  thdr  dty  to,  8— her  orade 
in  E^t,  07— hy  the  Egyptians  called  Bnbastia,  125— 
the  daughter  of  Ceres,  according  to  iCsdiylos,  ib.— > 
300  Corcyrean  children  protected  in  her  temple  at 
Samoa,  ia»-called  Dictynna  and  Britomartis,  156,  n. 
— worsUpped  in  Thrace,  246— her  feast  near  Braoron, 
310L 

Diana,  Orthoslan.  young  men  of  Laoedasroon  permitted 
themselves  to  be  fiagdlated  at  her  altar,  814,  n. 

Diana,  Regal,  bariey.straw  used  in  saeriflra  to,  196L 

Dieaui,  from  a  prodigy.  Infers  the  deicat  of  Xarxea* 
army,  306. 
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Mev,  g«me  at,  Inrented  by  the  LjdUuw,  Sl^Rhampiini. 
tuB  plays  at,  with  Ceres,  lia 

'Jictyes,  animals  in  Africa,  2H. 

'iictynna,  a  name  of  Diana,  155^  n. 

Oidymiu,  temple  at.  885i 

Oieneces,  the  Spartan,  distinguishes  himself  in  an  en- 
gagement  vrith  the  Persians  at  lliermopylaB,  S77-U8 
speech  before  it.  ib. 

'iionytiut,  the  Fhocaean  leader,  his  speech  to  the  lonians 
at  Lade,  283— after  the  defeat  of  the  lonians  by  the 
Phenidans,  retreats  to  Phenida,  theuoe  sails  to  Sicily, 
and  there  exerctaea  a  piratical  life,  885. 

')ioscuri  not  among  the  Egyptian  gods,  83. 

"yioicunu,  pan  on,  31i!,  n. 

^iphtertt,  books  so  called  by  the  lonians,  S6I. 

^ipod€M,  a  species  of  African  mice,  ^I. 

^ueate,  the  female,  the  Scythians  afflicted  with,  for 
plundering  the  temple  of  Venus,  3i. 

>ttea*e,  sacred,  Cambyses  laboured  under  from  his 
birth,  147. 

htAyrambic  measure,  8,  n. 

Uvert,  remarkable,  382,  n. 

)ivination,  in  £^pt,  confined  to  certain  deities,  97— 
how  practised  by  the  Scythians,  207— various  modfs 
of  it,  206,  n.— three  diviners  sent  for,  on  the  indlsposi. 
tion  of  the  Scythian  monarch,  lb.->Scytliiait  mode  of 
punishing  false  diviners,  ib.— mode  of,  practised  by  the 
Nasamonee,  235— inventors  of  various  kinds,  303,  n.— 
diviners  sold  their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price, 
428,  n — mode  of,  by  inspecting  the  entrails,  435,  n.— 
its  anUquity,  207,  n. 

>odona,  oracle  of,  14,  n.— the  most  ancient  of  Greece, 
86— its  origin  according  to  the  assertion  of  its  priestes- 
ses. 87. 

)og9,  Indian,  an  immense  number  supported  by  four 
towns  in  Babylonia,  59— Indian,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  56,  n.— their  death  lamented  by  the  Egyp- 
tiauR,  90— why  not  suiTered  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ik  n.— now  considered  In  the 
east  as  defiling,  91,  n.— the  females  buried  by  the  Egjp. 
tians,  ib.— men  with  the  heads  of,  210,  n. 

)olonci,  Thracian,  elect  Miltiadee  the  son  of  Cypselus 
their  prince,  291— restore  tiieir  prince  Miltlades,  the 
son  of  Cimon,  292. 

^oor  of  a  house,  sitting  before  it  usual  in  the  East, 
290,  n. 

}oriatts,  those  situate  in  Asia  subdued  by  Crcssus,  3— 
origin  of,  17— descent  of  their  princes,  294. 

)orieu»,  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birth,  255— leaves  ^arta, 
and  founds  a  colony,  ib.— is  expelled  from'  thence,  256 
—is  advised  by  Antichares  to  found  Heradea  in  Sldly, 
ib.— consults  the  orade  of  Delphi,  and  on  a  favourable 
reply  sails  to  Italy,  ib.— lost  his  life  in  acting  contrary 
to  the  express  commands  of  the  orade,  ik 

>oritcus,  the  Persian  army  marshalled  there,  and  num- 
bered by  Xerxes,  338. 

iragoHt  In  the  Old  Testament,  generally  signifies  a 
crocodile,  91,  n. 

ireoffu,  the  Atlantes  said  never  to  have,  2S&— notion  of 
the  ancients  concerning  a  distinct  one,  260,  n.— to 
dream  of  lying  with  one's  mother  considered  as  fortu. 
nate,  311,  n.—Mr  Lodce's  words  on,  827,  n. 

)ret$,  variety  of  fashiims  in,  170,  n. 

)rinkimgt  to  make  parties  for,  esteemed  highly  merito- 
rious among  the  Caunians,  50— altematd^  from  each 
other's  hands,  the  ceremony  used  by  the  Nasamones 
in  pledging  their  word,  235— the  only  ceremony  in  the 
marriages  of  the  Algerines,  ib.  n.— intemlperate,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Scythians  and  Thradans,  SOi,  n.— 
Intemperate,  its  efltecta  well  described  by  Prior,  ib.  n. 


—the  Greeks  never  drank  till  they  had  done  eatinff, 

317   n. 
Dupin,  Ub  ridiculous  tranaUtion  of  a  paMage  in  Pliny, 

174,  b. 
Dutch,  thflr  offer  to  make  the  Tagns  navigable  as  far  as 

Lisbon,  why  nyected  by  the  Spaniarda,  63,  ii. 
Djrrof,  the  nver,  said  to  have  risen  spontaneously  in  aid 

of  Hercules  when  burning,  371. 

E 

Earth,  the,  adored  by  the  Perafans,  41— divided  by  the 
Greeks  into  three  pans,  73-the  notion  of  its  dreum. 
ference  ridiculed  by  Herodotus,  180— worshipped  by 
the  Scythians,  20& 

Earth  and  water,  bringing  to  an  enemy,  in  the  East,  an 
acknowledgment  of  hU  superiority,  2S3— required  by 
MegabyzuB  of  Amyntns,  2ll»-deroanded  by  Darins 
from  different  parts  of  Greece,  283— demanded  in 
Greece  by  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  331. 

Earthquake,  at  Delos,  90& 

EarthquakcM,  ascribed  to  Neptune,  351. 

Ecbattma,  in  Media,  built,  33. 

Ecbatana,  in  Syria,  Cambysea  mortally  woonded  at, 
IW. 

Echidna,  Spenser's  description  of,  lUl,  n. 

Eclipse  at  an  engagement  between  the  Lydians  and  the 
Modes,  foretold  by  Thales,  24~daring  an  engagement 
between  Cyaxares  and  the  Lydians,  34— during  the 
march  of  Xerxes'  army  against  Greece,  333— eiEect 
of  one  on  Cleombrotus,  4S1— in  early  ages  deemed  an 
inauspidous  omen,  ib.  n. 

Edifice  buUt  by  Rharopsinitus  to  contain  hb  riches,  100 
—of  one  entire  stone,  brought  by  2000  men  in  three 
years  from  Elephantine  to  Sais,  836— a  sahterranaan 
one,  buUt  by  Zamolxis,  215. 

Eel  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  9S-and  why,  ib.  n. 

Effeminaejf  the  product  of  luxurious  countries,  418. 

Egypt  described,  OS^-has  large  additions  of  hmd  from  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  ib.— thU  denied,  60,  n.— its  extent,  60 
—its  soil,  ib.  n.— its  pyramids.  See  Pyramids  an  acrid 
matter  exudes  from  its  soil,  whidi  iAJuree  the  pyi«. 
mids,  71— blindness  caused  by  the  nitroua  quality  of  its 
atmosphere,  ib.  n.— never  fertilised  hy  rain,7S-ferliUty 
of  the  country  below  Memphia,  Vb^^farmmij  called 
Thebes,73-H»nstitutes  the  natural  and  proper  limits  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  ib.— daims  admiration  beyond  all 
other  countries,  70— visited  by  several  eminent  Greeks, 
85,  n.— its  modem  annual  fairs,  86,  n.— i^reat  number 
of  its  domestic  animals>  90— increase  of  cats,  how  frua. 
trated  there,  ib.— the  crocodile,  01— hippopotamus,  98 
—phoenix,  83— serpents,  ib.— ibis,  94— healthiness  of  its 
dimate,  0&— has  no  vines,  ib.— this  contradicted,  ib.  n. 
—the  lotos,  100— byblus,  ib.— 4sh,  their  mode  of  propa- 
gation,  ib.-kings  of  I^ypt,  101, 106-itB  canals,  104- 
its  kings  had  many  names  and  titles,  110,  n^— no  ruins 
of  bricks  burned  in  the  fire,  such  as  the  Israelites 
made,  1 17.  a— its  dties,  by  what  means  elevated  in 
the  reign  of  Sabacus,  ib.— temple  of  Bubastis,  ik— lU 
kings  must  not  be  Ignorant  of  sacred  aflUrs,  118,  n.— 
in  former  times  governed  by  tanmortal  beings,  120— its 
twelve  kings,  181  —labyrinth  near  Moeiis,  ib.— lake 
MoBris,188-€anal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  126-4adl. 
vided  into  provinces,  187— in  the  rdgn  of  Amaais, 
contained  80,000  dties  weU  inhabited,  131— three  miL 
Uons  of  inhabitants,  according  to  Diodorua  Sicnlus,  ib. 
n.— number  of  its  inhabitants  at  present,  ib.  n.— Nau. 
cratis  formerly  its  sole  emporium,  ib.— its  utter  de- 
struction tlireatened  by  Cambyses,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  136— rain  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes  a  pro> 
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digy,  19ft-tta  tribute  to  Dviiu,  lflB--iiifested  by  flyliig 
■erpento,  173— more  effectnelly  reduced  by  Xerxes 
tlian  It  had  been  by  Darios ;  and  the  ffOTenunent  of 
it  Intmsted  to  AdiKmenca,  S83. 
jrgyptianM,  andent,  had  do  statnea  in  their  temples,  41, 
n.— esteemed  the  PhryglaDii  more  andent  than  them- 
selres,  and  themadves  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  07— 
flrst  defined  the  mearare  of  the  year,  68— inrented  the 
names  of  the  twelre  gods,  lb.— first  erected  altars, 
ahrlnea,  and  templee,  and  engraved  the  figures  of  am. 
male  on  stone,  ib.— most  ancient  of  the  human  race,  73 
— tlieir  singular  Instttations  and  manners,  79— occupa. 
tlona  of  the  mm  and  women,  ib<-4helr  men  have  the 
management  of  tiM  loom,  7B  manner  of  wearing 
thdr  hair,  79— animals  live  promiBeaoudy  with  tliem, 
80  their  com,  lb.— drcumdae  their  males,  ib.— the 
men  have  two  vests,  the  women  only  one,  tk— write 
from  left  to  right,  81-JiaTe  two  sorts  of  letters,  ib.— 
their  snperstitlonB,  ib.— their  linen,  ib.— their  priests, 
ib.— will  not  eat  beras,  ib.— esteem  bulls  sacred  to  Epa. 
phos,  ib.— their  mode  of  sacrifice,  8&— imprecate  the 
heads  of  beasts»  lb.— will  not  eat  of  the  head  of  any 
beast,  Ik— worship  Isis,  lb.— venerate  cows  beyond  all 
other  cattle,  ib.— their  aversion  to  the  Greeks,  lb.— 
would  not  eat  with  strangers,  ib.  n.— put  no  cattle  to 
death,  83— their  god  Osiris  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  ib.— 
why  their  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  him  with  a 
ram's  head,  lb.— worship  Heronles,  ib.— animals  sacri. 
fioed  by  them,  84-the  Mendeaians  refuse  to  sacrifice 
goats  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  ib.— regard  the  hog  as 
nndean,  84  sacrifice  swine  to  Boorhus  and  Lona,  85 
— oommiuiicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  ahnost  all  the 
gods,  85— names  of  gods  not  familiar  in  ingypty  lb.— 
their  public  festivab,  HB^-have  no  festivals  without 
lUomlnatlons,  ib.  n.— do  not  connect  themselves  with 
women  in  their  temples,  89-^^anl  all  beasts  as  sacred, 
lb.— are  compeUed  by  their  laws  to  cherish  them,  ib^ 
great  number  of  their  domestic  animals,  90— venerate 
eats,  Ib.  n.— 4ament  the  deaths  of  cats  and  dogs,  lb.— 
bury  their  animals,  91— some  esteem  the  crocodile  sa- 
cred, others  treat  It  as  an  enemy,  90— the  Egyptians  of 
Papremis  esteem  the  hippopotamus  sacred,  ib.—vener. 
ate  otters,  the  fish  lepltodns,  and  the  eel,  and  the  birds 
cfaenalopex,  and  the  plwBnix,  93— worship  serpents,  ib. 
—often  represented  the  gods  with  the  body  and  tall  of  a 
serpent,  Ib.  n.— hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  94— 
pay  great  attention  to  the  Improvement  of  their  mem. 
ory  and  to  their  health,  ib.— their  bread,  95— drink  a 
liquor  fierme&ted  from  bariey,  ib.— live  prbidpaUy  upon 
flA,  lb,— a  custom  at  Hieir  entertainments,  ib.-^verse 
to  fordgn  manners,  ib.— an  andent  song  among  them, 
Ibu— 4]ielr  reverence  to  age,  96— their  dress,  ib.— Arst 
Imagined  what  menth  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
each  deity,  lb.— oast  nativities,  Ib^thelr  orades,  97— 
medidne,  Ik-^unerals,  ib.— modes  of  embalming,  Ib. — 
their  great  knowledge  of  diymlstry,  Ib.  n.— their  rules 
concerning  embalming,  9ft— wordiip  the  Mile,  ib.  a— 
manners  of  those  who  Inhabit  the  marshy  grounds  not 
materially  dUierent  fbom  those  in  the  higher  parts,  99 
—confine  themselves  to  one  wife,  ib.F-4heir  use  of  the 
lotos,  lOO-thdr  use  of  the  byblus,  ib.-thoBe  in  the 
lower  parts  make  use  of  the  oil  kild,  Ik— their  remedy 
against  gnats,  101— their  vessels  of  burden,  ik— the 
endeot  Egyptians,  real  negroes,  108,  n.— from  time 
immemorial  used  drenmdaion,  lb.— not  poedble  to  say 
whether  they  or  the  Ethiopians  first  Introduced  dr. 
comddon,  ib.-4heir  Unen  like  that  of  the  Cokhlans, 
ib.— detested  human  sarriflcea^  108,  n.— their  chronok». 
gy,  by  what  means  greatly  embarneaed,  110,  n.-^Cheir 
festival  on  the  return  of  Rhampdnitns  frtMn  the  Infer, 
nal  regions,  Ik-tho  first  who  defended  the  Iflunortality 


of  the  soul,  lll-^nany  marks  of  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Indiana,  ib.  n..-belleve  the  metempey. 
chosls,  lb.— ere  forbidden  to  otter  sacrifices,  and  op- 
preased  by  Cheops,  lb.— the  pyrandds  a  proof  of  their 
slavery,  ib.  n.— their  oppression  under  Cheops,  and  his 
brother  Chephren,  continued  for  106  years,  114— are 
again  permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  by  Myoniuus,  the 
successor  of  Chephren,  ib.— thdr  kings  must  not  be 
Ignorant  of  sacred  afiUrs,  116,  n.— were  divided  Into 
three  daases,  119,  n.— from  their  first  king  to  their  iMt, 
a  period  of  341  generations,  lb.— every  high  priest  pis- 
ces  a  wooden  figure  of  himself  in  a  temple,  190<-Jield 
two  prindples,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  lb.  n«— esteem 
Pan  the  most  andent  of  the  gods,  lb.— profess  alwaya 
to  have  competed  the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts 
of  them,  121— on  the  death  of  Sethos,  choose  tvrdvo 
Idngs,  Ik— who  banished  Paammitichus,  one  of  their 
number,  194— but  are  at  length  expelled  by  him,  ib. — 
term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a  language  dlffiarent 
from  their  own,  196— are  divided  into  seven  rlassea, 
IS7— the  sons  of  certain  artists  obliged  to  follow  the 
profesdon  of  thdr  fi^er,  IS8,  a— their  soldiers  and 
priests,  the  only  ranks  honourably  distingvdshed,  ib.— 
in  the  rdgn  of  Amasis,  had  S0,000  cities  well  failiabited, 
131— three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  DIo. 
dorus  SIcolus,  Ik  a— their  number  at  present,  ik  a — 
every  one  obliged,  once  in  the  year,  to  explain  to  the 
chitf  f  magistrate  tlie  means  of  his  subsistence,  ik— con. 
tributed  largdy  to  the  rebuilding  the  temple  of  OelpM, 
139— defeated  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  138— 
shave  thdr  heads  from  a  very  eariy  age,  Ik— alter  their 
defeat  by  Cambyses,  fiy  to  Memphis,  ib.— destroy  Uie 
crew  of  a  Mitylenlan  ship  at  Manphia,  Ik— ere  be. 
sieged  by  Cambjses  at  M empUs,  and  surrender,  ISO- 
why  they  never  bum  their  dead,  14(>-reduced  by  Cam. 
byses,  revolt  from  the  Persians,  381— with  the  Pheni. 
dans,  have  the  care  of  transporting  provldons  for  tht 
army  of  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  330— 
supply  Xerxes  with  SOO  veesels*  343— expert  and  grace, 
ful  in  swimming,  409,  a 

Sleam  send  ambassadors  to  ^rypt,  to  consult  on  the 
Olympic  games,  826— possess  no  mulvs,  which  they 
think  the  efleet  of  some  cune,  197— Che  AgonotfaetsB 
removed  from  EUs  by  Leooedes,  317— banish  their 
Gommanden  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  4391 

Sleetrieity,  the  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
amber,  175,  a 

ElephoHtf,  20  of  their  teeth  a  tribute  tnna  the  EOJopi. 
ans  and  Calantian  Indians  to  the  kiiqr  of  Persia  every 
three  years,  169. 

Eleuti*  taken  by  Cleomenes,  287— tMBpla  of  Ceree  and 
Proserpine  at,  802,  a— the  mysteries  an  Inexhaostlble 
source  of  riches  to,  401,  a— the  bodies  of  the  Arglves, 
who  under  Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  buried 
there, 4fi& 

EIu  never  produce  miiles,  Ur7— mares  of  the  Qeaos  eov. 
ered  by  asass  out  of  its  limits,  Ik 

Ewtbalming,  remarks  <m,  from  difGnvnt  writefs,  97,  a— 
Egyptian  modes  of,  lb.— ndea  concerning,  98— why 
practised,  14a 

Emmelia,  a  Greek  tune,  317. 

Enareet,  Scythians  so  called,  are  punished  with  the  lb. 
male  disease,  34-praetise  divination,  207. 

J^neft,  or  Venetl,  femous  for  horses,  947,  a— feaoos  fer 
mules,  SO,  a 

BngranHg  of  the  flgurea  of  animals  on  stone  first  prar. 
tiaed  by  the  E^nrptians,  68L 

Smried,  better  to  be,  than  pitied,  lfl& 

£jMQ>Aii«,  bulls  esteemed  sacred  to,  by  the  E^TpOaBJS  8L 

SphmoHM  dedicate  thdr  dty  to  Diana,  8--exdiided  fr«m 
the  Apaturian  festival  for  murder,  46— put  oertaia 
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:bl«na  to  death  for  Mtttteff  tiie  eHy  during  the  oele. 

•ration  of  the  nytlerlee  of  Ceres,  886l 

A^-MM.  temple  of,  lSB-4te  diatuoe  frmn  flaMIe,  90a 

Aiattes  diacovcn  to  the  Perslaas  a  path  oTsr  tile 

aonntain  to  Thermopy  Ub,  37S— pa*  to  death  by  Athen- 

dea,  374b 

hori  inatltoted  bjr  Lyeargu,  SO— in  eome  reipeeta  an. 

)erior  In  dignity  to  liiogay  8M|  n.— tliefa-  partleolar  of- 

ioe  to  watoh  the  Spartan  Unga,  80*,  n.— the  prindpal 

tne  called  Eponymoe,  480,  n. 

4daurianM  aflUrted  by  a  famine,  oonaolt  the  Delphic 

irnide,  and  proeora  fertility  to  their  lands,  «0   their 

iancesjlb. 

idawruM  taken  by  Periander,  16& 

4g»ne»^  Hi  Sieyon,  ioTented  tragedy,  866,  d. 

ng^moi,  roraea  ssppoeed  to  be  wrftten  by  Homer,  107. 

dtiletj  diatlnction  at  preaent  obserred  in  the  East  in 

■oUing  and  MaHng  Umnd,  179^  n^— aSetiioda  of  ooarey- 

og,  aS4w  380, 418— one  engraved  on  rocks  by  Themis. 

ocle8,SB5w 

nxthM  atmck  witii  blindness  atUie  battle  of  Marathon, 

114. 

•eetheut,  Mag  of  Athens,  deiHed,  SffiL-hU  temple,  308 

-why  deified,  ib.  n. 

•etrUant,  Darlns  commands  Datin  and  Artapbemes  to 

inbdae  Eretria  and  Athens, 307— leads  his  army  against 

Bretria,  308— are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  bat  not 

icting*  with  firmness  are  deierted  by  them,  ib.— their 

aty  betrayed  to  the  PersianB  by  two  of  the  more  emin. 

mt  cHlzens;  their  temples  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 

themaelres  made  slares,  300— tiie  captiTes  carried  by 

Datia  and  Artaphemes  to  Sosa,  are  placed  by  Dsrins 

it  Ardericca,  81& 

'idamut  the  rlrer,  amber  said  to  come  from,-  ITO. 

yihr€Ba9at  at  war  with  the  Cliians,  7— apeak  the  same 

language  as  the  Chians,  4&. 

yx,  his  contest  with  Herenles,  856,  n. 

ryxo,  the  wife  of  Arresilans,  rerengee  his  death,  831. 

iearehtu,  king,  his  crudty  to  his  daaghter  Fhronlma, 

eso. 

ihelwold,  ser»nHy  of  his  son,  38,  n. 

iruMcaru,  taoght  the  Romans  their  games  and  combats, 

38,  n. 

tfagroreu,  of  Sparta,  his  marcs,  310. 

ubcga,  an  island  large  and  fertile,  898— its  rocks,  308. 

ubcpftrUf  their  treatment  by  Oelon,  390. 

ueltho»,  governor  of  Salamis,  his  present  to  Fheretime, 

on  her  request  of  an  army,  838. 

oeniut  loses  his  eyes  for  sleeping  mi  Ms  doty,  but  Is  re- 
compensed, 448. 

ttesperittt,  their  country  remarkably  fertile,  843. 

unttch*  employed  as  tiie  royal  messengers,  168— ea- 

teemed  by  the  Persians  of  greater  value  than  other 

slaves,  406— black  eunuchs  preferred  in  the  East,  ib.  n. 

tt^n'oa  entertained  at  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux, 

317. 

uphrates  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts,  95— Its  waters 

drained  by  Cyrus,  fift-fertilltes  the  bmds  of  tiie  Assy. 

rlans,  50—48  only  passable  in  vessels,  8S0. 

uriptu,  Aristotie  reported  to  have  destroyed  Mmself 
there,  807,  n. 

:uropa  carried  away  by  the  Oretans,  8— her  sons,  58: 

:uropa  an  Asiatic,  and  never  saw  Europe,  808. 

^.urope,  tin  and  amber  brought  from,  to  Greece,  ITS— a 
prodigious  <iuantity  of  gold  in  the  north  of,  ib.— eome 
account  of,  100, 801— its  roost  remote  inhabitants,  808. 

^urybates,  of  Argos,  killed  in  a  single  combat,  307,  49& 

^utybiades,  son  of  EurycIIdaa,  eommanda  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Salamis,  300— is  prevailed  on  by  Thcmistocles 
to  stay  and  fl|^t  at  Salamis,  .SOI— honoured  by  the 
Lacedasmonlans,  ibb 


JWiytow.  takes  poawsslon  of  hOnoai,  and  deUvera  It 

from  the  oppression  of  Fythagoraa,  897— is  slain  by  the 

Salinaaiaaa  bafon  tiia  altar  of  Jiqplter  Forensla,  Ih. 
JEttryNuiefttM,  son  of  Leontiadas,  slain  at  Flotea,  93iL 
EuryHhsneg,  son  of  Ai^Modemua,  888— how  discovovd 

by  the  LaeedvmoBlsflBS  to  b«  the  eldeal  son  of  Arlsto. 

demus,  884-at  variance  with  his  brother  throngh  life, 

ib. 
Sur^w  dies  fighting  vaUantty,  577. 
Af«tiMsea,  of  aa  seas  moat  daBarres  admiratioo,  SIS— 

Its  length  and  breadth,  lb. 
BxptaUoH,  oeramonieB  of,  naoHy  the  same  aoHNig  the 

Lydians  and  Greeks,  M— afrdl  aooountof  Its  eeramon. 

iea  giten  by  ApoUonlna  Rhodlaa,  lb.  n. 


Fami^  reply  of  Iphloraica  on  being  vaproanhed  witii 
the  meanness  of  his,  860,  n. 

FoNMNe,  resoorca  against,  pffaetisad  hy  the  Lydbma,  81 
.the  army  of  Cambyaaa  saflbr  by,  l44-.draadftil  aC 
feels  of,  at  the  slega  of  Jernaalem,  ib.  n.— among  tiie 
troops  of  Xerxes,  400  among  Artayetes  and  Us  peo. 
pla  during  the  siega  of  aealoa,  44a 

Fan,  mystical,  why  carried  before  the  faasffeof  Baedms, 
aK»,n. 

FaUi,  the  greater  and  the  leas,  80,  n. 

flatter,  in  certain  arts  In  ^gypt  and  Indoetan,  liie 
SMI  obUgad  to  folkw  hie  profeasloD,  188,  n.->hls 
pffofesaton  followed  by  the  son,  among  the  Laeedai- 
raonlans,  807. 

FauU»t  on  due  examlnatloo,  no  man  would  oxehaBga  his 
own  for  those  of  anoflier,  8S7. 

i^Mttars  are  eonthmally  MUng  tai  the  BOftiiem  parts  of 
Scytiiia,  191,  197. 

FeH  of  vanqoished  anamies,  oat  oO;  807,  n. 

Fettioalt  Apatnrian,  40— of  Apis,  snppreasad  by  Camby. 
see,  146— of  Bacchus  in  Egypt,  103— of  Bacchus  among 
the  Badfaii,  810-of  Bacchus  at  Nyssa,  160— of  Bnslris, 
88— Camlaa,  In  honour  of  Apollo,  378— of  Cybele  at 
Cyslena,813— of  Dfama  at  Bnbastos,  88— Hyaefaithia, 
4fifr-Hyfarl8tfea,  301,  n.— of  Us  tai  E^ryptjSB-of  Juno, 
10— of  Lamps  hi  E^rypti  88— of  Latona  at  Butos,  lb.— 
M^phonla,  16B-of  Mars  at  Fipremis,  88-of  lOn. 
ervm  at  Sals,  Ib^— of  Minerva,  among  the  Madilyea  and 
Auaenses,fai  Africa,  837-of  the  Sun  at  HdlopoHa,  88 
— Tbeophanhm  at  Delphi,  16-of  Vulcan,  among  the 
Greeks,  40S-«nt  faiferodueed  by  the  l^gyptlans,  88— 
none  in  Eigypt  without  laumlnationa,  Ib.  n.— an  an- 
dent  disthiction  at,  896,  n. 

Fig»,  unknown  tn  tiw  Persians,  88. 

Fire  venerated  by  the  PknhuM,  140-extingufahed 
throughout  Persfat  on  tiie  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  n. 
-the  magi  worshipped  God  only  by  It,  163^  n.— applied 
by  the  Africans  to  the  veins  of  the  top  of  the  scull  or 
of  the  temples  of  their  children,  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  why,  838  applied  by  the  SeylMaasto  ttieir 
dionlders,  arms,  and  stomachs,  Ib.  n.— the  appeanmea 
of  flra  self-Undled  was  generally  deemed  by  the  an. 
dents  an  auspldoafl  omen,  3QS,  n.— Intelligence  oon. 
veyed  by  Urea,  410^  a 

Fhrmammt,  adored  by  the  Persiaiii  under  tiie  appeDa- 
tionof  Jove,4l. 

PiM,  the  only  flood  of  three  tribes  of  tiie  Babyhmians,  62 
-the  l^grypttu  priests  not  permitted  to  feed  on,  81— 
the  lepitodos  and  the  eel  venerated  by  the  E^gyptians, 
93— prindpal  food  of  the  Ej^yptians,  0%  lOO-lheir 
mode  of  propagation  In  E^^pt,  100— the  prindpal  food 
of  horses  and  cattie  at  the  Pmrian  lake,  e49b.prodlgy 
of  the  quick  motion  of  salt  fish  while  brtlling,  418. 

FSskery  tai  tiie  lake  Maris,  183L 
SN 
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•Itw  or  the  OrtlMMian  DiMM,  814 

Fb$hj  wUnnwbyttielDdlttMcaUadPidMl.  ITO-nd 
by  the  AbyMlniMBS,  ib.  n. 

Flmie$t  awMttUne  end  fenUiiiie,  7. 

ForfiMM,  her  ineonetaney  edmlnbly  deecribed  by  Honoe, 
110,11. 

f&mm,  timee  of  the,  ITS,  n. 

Founiamf  remerkable  one  in  Ethiopia,  148-Utter  la 
8eythle,808,819— of  Apollo  in  AlHce,  8S1— of  Thertb 
•t  Ireaa,  lb.— of  the  sod,  837— olne  foantetaw  neer 
Athene,  319— of  the  Mneoder  end  Cetvrecte,  aso- 
Ceetelle,  3BY,  a— of  Oei«aphie,  48& 

FnmkineeH0e,  ITS,  n.— how  collected  by  the  AreUeiiMb. 

FHmd,  the  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  n  wife  and 
chUdxvn.  177,  n. 

Fnf,  the  lymbol  of  the  people  of  Argoe,  3B9,  n. 

AM^reeouroeeintheenelemeonntriee,  where  there  la 
a  ecnrdty  of  it,  805,  n. 

F^imnb,  Perrian,  U,  14a-EKyptlan|  97,  IM-inter. 
m«it  eammon  la  Greece,  140,  n.— the  enetom  of  Inter- 
ment  preoeded  that  of  bamlog,  ih.— when  bomlng 
eeaeed  eft  Rome,  lb.  n«— Ethiopian,  143— public  oneet 
Athene,  161,  n.— of  Alexander  the  Great,  lb.  n.— of  the 
Seythian  kinge,80B— of  the  Seythiane  in  general,  900 
—of  the  Greek  and  African  Nomades,  940-the  Neea. 
Bonee  bory  in  a  dttlnf  poctore,  lb«— of  the  Tranaly 
946  and  of  ofther  Thradana,  94»-4n  tiie  Bvt  ibnllar 
to  thoee  of  the  Jews,  847,  n— «rigin  of  faneral  games 
■akoown,  lb.  n.— of  the  Laoednnonlan  kinga,  807— 
taunentatlona  at,  still  prerall  In  £^ypC  and  Tariooa 
pans  of  the  Eaat,  906,  n.— dancing,  a  part  of  the  cere, 
mony  among  the  andenta,  318,  n.— of  the  Greeks 
alain  at  Platea,  441— ahrill  pipe  need  at,  0,  a— andent 
CQStom  of  hiring  people  to  lament  at,  61,  n. 

JWtii,  portlenlaiB  concerning  them,  887. 

FkfBf  DO  where  mentioned  In  ecrlptore,  810,  n. 

G 

Goffet,  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans,  their  enetom 
with  reepeet  to  their  wires  and  children,  in  case  of 
war,8S7,  n. 

Gmme$f  public,  in  honour  of  Feraens,  9&— faueral,  947, 
n.— Olympic.    See  Olympic  gamee— Pythian,  301. 

Garamanieif  a  people  who  avoid  commonieatlon  with 
men,  836. 

Qargt^phitj  the  fountain  of,  495  its  water  etopped  up 
by  the  Persians,  438. 

Qarlandi,  worn  at  feasts,  and  giren  by  one  friend  to 
another,  80B,  a 

OaU,  the  king's,  an  honourable  sttnation  In  Persia,  177,n. 

Qw$e,  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  84. 

Qela,  the  dty,  some  aooonnt  of,  887,  n.  836^  n. 

Oeiimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  strange  effect  of  grief  in, 
130,  n. 

Gelon,  son  of  DInomenis,  865  his  power  considerable, 
ibw— dIsUngnlshes  himself  in  eereral  wars,  358-ob. 
tains  the  supreme  authority  of  Gela,  and  posseeeion 
of  Syracuse,  389  his  treatment  of  the  peo]^  of  Me- 
fern  and  Eubosa,  lb.  address  to  hlin  f^m  the  Grecian 
ambaasadort,  ib.— offers  the  Greeks  essiatanoe  on 
oertain  terms,  which  they  njeet,  ib.^-«ends  Cadmus 
to  Delphi  with  three  Tesaels  end  a  large  sum  of 
BMweyf  361— oonqnera  Amllcar,  36?  said  to  hare 
destroyed  Amiloar  by  a  stratagem,  ib.  n. 

Gesmelfy,  origin  of,  101 

Gep%r0an»,  their  origin,  861— oompeUcd  by  the  Bobo- 
tians  to  retire  to  Athena,  808— brldgea  took  thefar 
Greek  name  from,  ib.  n. 

Oeimciw,  erroneously  supposed   to  hare 
from  the  Germaniaua  la  Persia,  40,  n. 


GerrAMf,  the  river,  Itae 

Giijsin,  ssld  to  have  three  heads  and  three  b  i  irsi,  Bl,a. 

6H^  reduced  by  Dariua,  8»  heiifve  themwiiii  im. 
mortal,  ib.^-believe  in  no  other  god  thsB^TawBhri  I.  >L 
—follow  the  army  of  Dartna,  216— anid  to  be  tte  mw 
with  the  Scythians  and  Gotha.  815^  n. 

GaiiafMM,  human,  ten  asoaths  the  period  e£  ft,  gvenLj 


osi  Ihea^lfMtsf 


CHantSt  tradltlona  of  in  every  eooatry,  Sl«  n. 

Gibbom,  Mr.  hU  sensible  i 
prodigies,  888,  n. 

Qi&rtUtar,  the  straita  of,  sailed  thnn^h  by  Fhoi 
in  the  servlee  of  Necho,  kii«  of  E^TP^  900.  a. 

GUku,  Darius  endeavonrs,  but  withovie 
hlro  to  Tarentom,  188. 

OfMonev,  peculiar  enatom  of  t 
tiie  lotus,  lb.  n. 

Glarit,  extraordinary  victory  iilitsiMiirl  by  ito  peqis 
over  the  Austrians,  440,  a. 

Gla$i,  In  Ethiopia  supplied  by  crystal,  149^  a. 

Glauau,  of  Chios,  the  inrenter  of  tolayi^  irea,& 

GlauaUf  son  of  Epicydes,  etory  of  hisn  aad  a  MBeaaa, 
304— his  story  as  rdated  by  Juvenal,  30^  a. 

Glovcitf,  son  of  Hippolochns,  4& 

GUteu,  anciently  Camoua  for  ita  wiae,  430^  a- 

Gnat$9  remedy  la  Bgjpl  againat,  101- 
iufeat  Myua,  954,  n. 

GMoaion,  recdved  by  the  Oreeka  froaa  the  1 
104. 

Goattf  never  sacriflced  by  the  M emdeeinne,  naft  of  lewc- 
enoetoPan.84-4n£^ypt  agonft  had  | 
nication  with  a  woman,  ibb    goat  and 
mous  words,  65— their  urine  need  hy 
against  convulsions,  fTO    mrommfsirted  in  sa  ■ 
tic  complaint,  Ib.  n.— their  blood  fui  nataiy  t 
of  benefit  in  pleurlslea,  lb.  n.— the    Athi'iiiai 
mined  to  sacrifice  500  amnnally  to  DIama,  313^ 

Gedfyow,  one  of  the  seven  oonspimton  agniBat  the  aar . 
160— eeiaes  one  of  the  magi,  198— iaterprcta  to  Darw 
the  meeaing of  apreeent  sent  to  Mm  by  the  *it  jtliwn 
894  recommends  to  Dariaa  a  i 
the  SeythlaiM,  lb. 

God,  memorable  saying  of  fllmonidea  c 

Godi,  supposed  by  the  andento  to  *'^*il'^  a  dty  eattr 
point  of  bdng  taken,  9,  n.-4aoonaistcnt  htheiiear  «f 
their  worshippers  to  them,  30^  a.— of  the  I\ii^. 
41— names  of  the  twelve,  Inventad  by  the  Cgyptim. 
aad  borrowedfrom  them  by  the  Oreeka.  68— tftv  d 
the  twelve  at  Athens,  60— atanoat  aU  thdr  ^bmb  bw. 
rowed  by  Greece  from  Egypt,  86  namea  oflhascaai 
famiUar  in  ^ypt,  ib — ^worshipped  by  the  r^ilaymi 
without  any  name,  ib.— the  Egyptiaaa  firatimsfUK' 
what  montti  or  day  waa  to  be  eonaacrated  to  csA 
deity,  96  asserted  by  the  J^gyptiaaa  not  to  han^ 
peered  In  a  human  form  for  11,340  yvan,  ll9-6ir- 
merly  reigned  in  Egypt,  190— what  maaat  by  thor 
natirity,  nsarrlage,  and  tombs,  191,  a— of  the  Arab, 
ans,  137— of  the  S^thiaas,  805— of  the  Africans,  <»- 
of  the  Thradans,  876L 

Gold,  Ite  proportion  to  silver  In  the  time  of  nued^-ai 
6,  n.— much  need  by  the  Massagatss,  «&— tta  pnf«- 
tion  to  silver  varied  at  different  timee,  BOB,  a— 4a*i 
gold  coin  of  the  andentsone  fiftieth  part  ie  ammmHa 
have  been  alloy,  lb.  n — in  India  caat  up  by  aata,  IX* 
la  the  north  of  Europe,  175— the  apartaaaaotaileeei 
to  have  any,  185,  n.— the  sacred  gold  of  the  Srylhiia^ 
190— traffic  for,  between  the  Carthaginian  aad  a  pee- 
pie  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercalce,  94f  said  hj  l*- 
cretins  to  have  been  held  in  no  eattmatian,  836.  »<- 
Cromus  gives  Alcouson  as  much  as  he  caa  carrv,9i 
—great  quantitiea  found  in  the  tenta  of  the  Frrsam 
after  the  battle  of  Platea,  44a 
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loU  du$i  HfnoJB  from  monnt  Tknolvw,  31,  TKft-Jiow 
procured  In  Cyraala  In  Africn,  211. 

woUen,  ft  water  In  Fenia  so  called,  drank  by  none  ex- 
cept the  king  and  his  eldest  son,  57,  n. 

worgot  daaghter  of  Cl<>omenea,  )dag  of  Sparta,  remark, 
able  for  her  virtue,  897,  n.— her  wise  saying  to  her  fik 
ther,  SSO^-ezplains  the  secret  message  of  Demaratus 
to  the  Laoedomooians,  SSa 

largonU  head,  Perseus  yislta  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  It  from  Africa,  09. 

jror/pur,  son  of  Chersis,  deprired  of  hto  dty  by  his  bro- 
ther, takes  refuge  among  the  Medes,  277— Salamis  re- 
stored to  him,  279— an  officer  in  Xerxes'  fleet,  S44 

loth*,  thefar  mythology,  207,  n.— enppooed  the  same  with 
tlie  Scythians  and  Getae,  215,  n. 

OovemmaUy  at  first  theocratfc,  then  monardile  and  de- 
mocratic, 120^  n.— arguments  in  favour  of  a  repnbli. 
can,  16&— of  an  oligarehy,  164— of  a  nMmarchy,  165— 
the  Lacedaemonian,  ib.  n.— of  Great  Britain,  ib.  n.— 
the  sixth  book  of  FtolyMus  opens  with  a  diasertatton 
on  the  diffinrent  forms  of,  ib.  a— an  equal  fona  d,  the 
best,  26a 

CrtiM,  presented  to  a  oonqueror  by  the  andent  natioua 
of  the  West,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themselrea 
overcome,  22S,  n. 

Grauhoppert^  why  worn  by  the  Athenians  in  their  hair, 
360,  n. 

Greece,  formerly  discriminated  only  by  the  names  of  Its 
different  hthabitants,  1,  n.— distinguished  for  its  tern, 
perate  seasons,  172. 

Greekg,  more  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than  the 
Romans,  1,  n.— universally  free  before  Crmsus,  9— 
their  proftise  sacrifices,  15,  n.— Crasus  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  aUlanoe  of  their  most  powerful  states,  17— 
distinguished  by  their  acutenen;  and  the  Athenians 
most  ssgadous,  18— their  manners  and  custoass  not 
essentiaUy  dUKnrent  from  thoee  of  the  Lydians,  Sl-did 
not  worship  fanages  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  41,  n. 
—believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  human  natftn,  41— 
said  by  the  Persians  not  to  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
42— a  passion  for  boys  learned  from  them,  ib.— write 
and  reckon  with  counters  from  the  left  to  the  rights  81 
—the  name  of  Hercules  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians,  83— visit  E^pt  to  obtain  knowledge,  85^ 
a— received  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods  from 
Qgypt,  86-their  theogooy  Mcribed  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  87— their  roliglous  osremoniee  derived  from 
the  E;gyptians,  8B-do  not  connect  themselves  with 
women  in  their  temples,  a^-eurpassed  by  the  l^yp- 
tfams  In  the  reverence  they  pay  to  age,  26.  .call  Orus, 
Apolki,  120— considered  Osliis  the  same  person  as 
Bacchus,  lb.  and  n.-4onsider  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their  deities,  180— their  tradl- 
tion  of  Bacchus,  121— ^yptian  children  intrusted 
with  the  lonlans  and  Cariaos  to  be  instracted  in  tibe 
Greek  Umguage,  194— oertain  of  the  Oreeks  settle  at 
Naucratls  in  Egypt,  131— 4heir  anniversary  rites  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  105— (Men,  their  first  poet,  100^  n. 
—not  snfliBred  by  the  Africans  to  see  Irasa,  231— bor. 
rowed  from  the  Africans  the  vest  and  «gls,  with  wMeh 
they  decorate  the  shrine  of  BOnerva,  230  obesrre  the 
ssme  csremonies  with  the  African  Nomades  In  the  in. 
terment  of  the  dei^  240— various  articles  of  sdenoe 
introduced  among,  by  the  Fhenidans,  261— the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  Iraiians,  the  sonroe 
of  calamities  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  275- 
Darius  sends  emissaries  to  lUfltarent  parts  of  Greeee, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  208— snffersd  greater  evils 
during  the  rslgns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxss, 
than  in  all  the  preceding  generations,  308— weights 
and  measures  first  iatrodnoed  among,  by  PythagurM, 


317,  n.— why  they  called  every  atrocioiis  srime  Lsm- 


them,  383— their  mode  of  disposfaig  thsir  army,  884^  n. 
—Xerxes  demands  earth  and  water  of  them,.  SSI- 
poor  but  virtuous,  SI5-resolution  of  those  who  deter- 
mined to  resist  Xerxes  against  those  who  submitted 
to  him  without  neosssity,  351— refused,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  adore  the  Persian  Ungs,  35S,  n.— pre- 
vious to  an  engagement  with  Xerxes,  determine  to 
suppress  aU  private  resentments,  SB5— send  three  spies 
to  Sardis,  ib.— the  associates  sgainst  Xerxes  apply  a 
second  time  to  the  Arglves  for  assistance,  who  evade 
giving  them  any,  356— send  ambassadors  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Oehm,  380  address  of  their  ambassadors 
to  Gelon,  S5»-«re  promised  assistance  by  the  Corey, 
reans,  who  never  fulfil  their  engagements,  368  aro 
refbsed  asdstanoe  by  the  Cretans,  383— send  forces  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straits,  but  sro  persuaded  by  Alex- 
ander  to  witlidraw  them.  In  consequence  of  which 
they  ara  forsaken  by  the  Hiessallans,  304— rssolve  to 
defend thestraitsofThermopylaB,3fl8  and thero receive 
Xerxes,  their  fieet  being  stationed  at  Artendslum,  lb. 
—three  of  their  vessels  taken  by  Xerxes  at  Sdathus, 
366— a  second  time  fix  tlieir  statton  at  Artsmislum, 
36»-take  fifteen  of  the  Persian  vessels,  ib.  encamp  in 
the  straits  of  TherroopyUB,  371— numbers  of  their  army 
at  Thermopylas,  Ik— on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  con. 
suit  on  a  retreat,  but  are  dissuaded  by  Leonidas,  37^- 
are  defeated  by  the  Persians  at  ThermopyUs,  376— . 
ttieir  naval  armamoit  at  Artemisiuni,  881— engage  In 
a  sea-fight  with  the  Persians  at  Eubosa,  388  take 
thirty  of  their  vessels,  and  are  separated  by  the  night, 
38»-defeatthe  dUclans,  384  .again  engage  the  Per. 
sians  by  sea,  when  both  fleets  retire,  lb.— deliberate 
about  retiring  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece,  ib.— 
their  contentions  at  the  Olympic  games,  represented 
by  Tlgranca  to  the  Persians  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue, 
S86-tfaelr  fleet  anchon  at  Salamis,  SOO-inlormed  that 
Xerxes  had  burned  the  dtadel  of  Athens,  part  prepare 
to  fly,  and  the  rest  determine  to  risk  an  engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus,  380— Themlstodes  prevails  on 
Enrybiades,  their  commander,  to  slay  and  flght  at 
SahoDls,  304— on  a  convulskra  of  the  earth,  which  was 
felt  at  sea,  the  Greek  confederates  supplicate  the 
gods,  and  fanptore  the  interposition  of  the  JBaddas.  Ib. 
—defend  the  Peloponnese  agafaist  Xerxes,  387— dis. 
senslons  among  them  at  Safaunis,  SOB-a  calatogae  of, 
reanarkaUe  for  their  merit  and  poverty,  given  by 
JEUan,  400^  n<>4lnding  It  Impracticable  to  return  to 
the  isthmus,  prepare  for  battle,  lb.— destroy  a  great 
part  of  Xerxes*  fleet  at  Safaunis,  401— with  but  smaU 
loss  on  their  own  side,  408— several,  whose  ships  are 
destroyed,  escape  by  swiauning  to  Salamis,  Ib^-art  of 
swimming  taught  by,  lb.  n.— pursue  Xerxes  to  An. 
dies,  and  then  resolve  to  snflbr  him  to  eerape,  40T— 
their  account  of  Xerxes  and  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
refected  by  Mr  Richardson,  410^  n.— attack  CUystus, 
and  after  wasting  Its  lands  return  to  Salamis,  ib.<^rt 
Salamis,  set  apart,  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  flrsi  fruits 
of  their  success ;  divide  the  phinder,  and  send  the 
choicest  to  DelpU,  lb.— erect  a  statne  at  Delphi,  411— 
sail  to  the  isthmus,  ih.— declare  that  Themlstocles  de- 
served  the  second  reward,  but  avoid  from  envy  to  de. 
ride  who  deserved  the  flrst,  and  severally  return  to 
their  own  homes,  ib.— their  fleet  at  JEgfna,  sgainst 
MardoDhis,  419-arrive  at  Platea,  485-amount  of  their 
army  at  Platea,  4S7— oAr  sarriflces  previous  to  battle, 
428-whidi  promise  them  victory  If  they  act  on  the 
defensive,  48B-^tai  want  of  water  and  provishm,  change 
their  situation,  4Sft-«ra  pursued  by  the  Barbariaiiib 
4M-«ome  to  an  engagement  at  Platea,  and  are  via. 
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uT  FlatMf  410— inter  tbelrdMd  after  Um  buttl*  of  Fla. 
tfl*.  4il-ted88«TlMb«,«id  pot  to  death  the  Thebant 
\vho  had  taken  part  with  the  Medea,  ih.-thelr  fleet 
Mdls  from  Dehie.  44S|  aod  arrivas  at  Mycale,  ib.-de. 
feat  the  Fartlana  at  Mycale,445-MU  from  Mycale  to 
Ahydoe,  447— the  Pdupoauedaiie  retuin  to  Greece, 
aad  the  Athaniain  beetcge  awl  take  Seetoe,  Ih^-tbe 
*  AthentaM  i«t«m  from  the  hattlei  of  Plateaand  M7. 


hythe  Pythian  to 


Grimi^  eon  of  JBrtntiu. 

buUd adty  in  Afrkea,  S89l 
Grmm  at  Bfona,  exceUeut  ate  made  of  their  suppoeed 

eimrtity  by  Mr  Maaon,  30S|  n. 
Gfypkint,  ItO, 

Gum-anbUi  uaed  by  the  E^TPthins  in  embaimiog,  I«»  n. 
CrMfw,  eoii  of  Oaicyliia,  rariout  accounts  of,  2^  n.^Hniir- 

den  Candanlea,  and  obtains  hie  empire,  ib.    aendspre. 

senii  to  Delphi,  fr-his  rkhes  prorerMal,  ib.  n.-takes 

tho  city  Colophon,  lb. 
GjfmmoMHe  exerdsee,  W^  n. 
Gywutopetiiot  some  account  of,  800,  n. 
Gjfndis,  tbe  rirer,  reduced  by  Cyrus,  through  rueent- 

ment,  d7-divMed  by  Cyme  into  three  hundred  and 

sixty  channels,  859. 


H 


tUMU  dIethMtlon  between  tt  and  rMtam,  I4t,  n. 
JfaMff^  mUitwy,  of  tha  Greeha  aad  Remans,  ren 


if«lr  worn  ahoft  by  tho  Arglvas,  and  hmr  by  the  Lace. 
flaaannlanB,  after  the  hMer  had  obtained  Thyrea,  86— 
formerly  worn  long  by  tha  Greeks,  ib.  n.— why  cut  off 
befora,  and  suffered  to  grow  behind,  by  tha  Abantes, 
46,  n.— order  of  Alexander  the  Oreait,  concerning  that 
of  his  troops,  ib.  n.*woni  long  by  the  BabyhmiaftB,  CO 
-4if  the  prieets  In  Egypt  worn  short,  hi  other  places 
long,  80-^^ryptimis,  on  the  hMB  of  their  friends,  suflier 
their  hair  to  grow,  other  nations  rat  It  of^  lb.-4if  the 
eyo-brows,  cut  off  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  death  of  a 
cat,  00— of  the  head,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  shaved 
by  the  X^ryptiana,  on  the  death  of  a  dog,  01— rat  eirby 
the  Deltan  youth,  in  liononr  of  the  Hypeitorean  vir. 
gina,  108-ofierlng  it  to  the  gods, of  great  anti4uity,ib. 
n^— cutoff  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  a  cirrahur  form ; 
a  cnstom  fbrUdden  the  Jewa,  ib.  n.— n  tuft  only  worn 
in  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the  Macn,  SSft-by  the 
Maxyes  snfbrcd  to  grow  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  head, 
bat  not  on  the  left,  MO-'wom  long  by  the  Fenians, 
885  shaved  by  the  Mlleahnis  in  testimony  of  sorrow, 
880— liKedamoniana  adorn  tlieirs,  before  anyenlar. 
prise  of  danger,  37»-the  PersianB  rat  off  the  hair  frwn 
themselves,  their  liorses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  on  the 
death  of  MaslsUim  4e5-plaited  by  the  Lydaai  in  a 
circular  fornH  808ft  n. 

Ha/yf,  the  river.  Its  course,  9-«eh!brafted  for  Its  cold. 
nes8,83,n. 

Htmda  of  vanquished  enemies  rat  off,  807,  n. 

Hamiibal,  an  artillee  practUed  by  him,  154,  n. 

HapfiimsMif  Solon's  sentiments  on,  la 

Hare  conceives  when  already  pregnant,  I7& 

Uarmoeydn  animates  the  Phocaans  against  the  Feralan 
cavalry  under  Mardonius,  4fiSL 

Harmodiui  with  Ariatoglton  puts  Hipparchua  to  death, 

a». 

UarpaguM,  Astyages  plaoss  great  confidence  In,  Sft-4s 
cumnmnded  by  Astyages  to  take  Cyrus,  and  put  him 
to  death,  ib.— delivers  Cyme  to  Mitridates  to  be  ex. 
posed,  30  i  M'ho,  contrary  to  his  orders,  preserves  him. 


37  i  onthediarovevyaf  wUcfci 

pagnstoeatof  his  own  dead  1 

reply  to  Astyages  on  tlmt  < 

to  seixe  on  the  dominions  of  Astyngoa,] 

tyages  in  captivity.  40-is  appoloted  hy  Cyr«  t»  tk» 

command  of  his  army,  iO   niiitea  fas  loaia,  aadUMk. 

ades  the  different  iowa^  SO   taken  nmiaa,  Ak^-^akm 

thedtyof  the  Tdans,  aad  Um  other  cities  of  leaia, 

BlUetns  exoepled,  M— proceeds  agnkist  theOnsa^ 

Cannians,  and  Lydans,  Ihw ;  and  suhdiwa  thaaw  30- 

takasHistlMsprlaonar,fleD|  and  ha  and  Artaphomi 

crodfy  him,  Ibw 

Hawk,  whoever  kiUs  one,  pat  ta  dealk  by  the  Htf^ 
ans,00-tjie  andent  ^yptinaa,  in  tUs  w^md^wm. 
shipped  the  sun,  lb.  n.— Osiria  worshipped  naiRihe 
Ogwe  of  one,  ih.  n.— buried  by  the  B^iyptiana,  OL 

Headt  ef  vanquished  enenUca  axpoaed  oa  tiifhiiift  »\ 
n^-of  sacriaced  anjamls  fanprecate*  by  tfce  IfaHisni. 
80-af  beasts  never  eaten  by  the  S^fypCiana,  ft.   Sre 


ofthe^{yplhinatn^94. 
HeeaUgug,  the  historian,  119,  880— Herododm  «1  asi 

borrow  from  him,  119,  n.    siaiis  ac roaai  ef  h^  ft  a. 

-phis  account  of  Miltiadea  gaining  fwouartan  ef  Lm. 

nos,  319-hiB  advice  to  Aristagoraa,  8M. 
JleoaUmbt,  their  origin.  317,  n. 
JfMi9r,son  of  Priam,  superior  to  Porta  In  ^c  and  ih. 

tue,  108. 
ll«««fM9wfiis,sonof  Aristi^oma.  Ua  Mane  eearitetd 

by  LeutychMes  as  an  omen,  448. 
Htgmuiraim$,  tlw  Eiean,  escapea  fraas  psiaan  hy  csataf 

off  a  part  of  Us  fiMt,  4881 
JiTs^,  Mycerlnaa  inters  hfci  danghter  in  onaef  wm4, 

II4-to  touch  one  esteemed  fanpiooa  hythe  4 
ef  1 


flMm  deomaded  by  the  Orecka»  »-otyled  Vcnm  He 
by  FroCeaa,  MR^-the  came  Of 

thelVq|anwar,IOO    realoredby  Pratcttstal 
ih..AtticalnvadedbytheTyndarUmeabera 

HeHopoNt,  Its  Inhabitants  deemed  the  aaaot  hqpnwmtf 
all  the  ^nrptiana,  68.  the  On  of  the  1 
celebrated  fur  the  wevshkp  ef  Hm  aan,  60;  a. 

iircO,  desceat  hita,  a  form  of  I 
Ies,a01,n. 

Hellmtoiio^,  the  judges  at  the  Olympie  f 

HeUemimu  fteqnently  migrated,  17-<alled  TTiaiam.  ft 

HeUnUmm,  a  temple  of  the  Greeks,  131. 

HetUnwH,  its  length  and  width.  SIS-4ta  iii^ghirf  aanr* 
381,  n.— the  Penlans  throw  a  bridge  neram  it,  91 ; 
wUeh  being  destroyed  by  a  tempeat,  Xems  seto^ 
three  hnndrod  lashes  to  be  hiffctedea  the  111 ■■!  t. 
and  a  prir  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  tte  aea,  S9-> 
anotlier  bridge  ciHUtmcted  over  it  hy  Che  mdti  d 
Xerxes,  Ibi— Xerxm  preparing  to  pam  Ok  bei^ 
throws  Into  the  Helleapent  a  rap,  a  goMen  goMet,  m< 
a  Persian  simitar,  837. 

HeU^pia,  why  so  caBcd,  SBft,  n. 

IfeAaeC,  crest  irst  added  to  by  the  CartMKy  58;  nsriH 
the  andrats  on  various  siyasloaB,  188;  honmni  It 
the  Greeks  fhrn  Egypt,  897. 

JSrWeCt,  Spartan  slavca,  808,  n.  386,  n. 

BmHp  need  by  the  Throdans  for  nmUng  gaiminfc.fW 
—Scythian  manner  of  extracttag  n  pfrfiinMit  vapev 
fkom,  ibb 

Heroc/eo,  Dorians,  son  of  CtoooMnee,  Mag  ef  %sr«^ 
betaig  advised  tofound  It,  sails  to  Italy,  AM. 

HermeUdm,  their  origin,  »-exdnded  iHmi  the  MntJiis 
of  Lydft  by  the  Mermnate,  6-of  Sparta,  dmamd  a 
compeneatbm  fran  Xerxes  for  the  death  of  1 1  iiiddn. 
40O   attempted  to  return  to  the  FMapemaeee,  4R 
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traU$,  tUir  p«noiM  tXwuf  Mcrad,  lfi& 
Treulu,  hia  reputed  pamiSs  of  Egyptian  origin,  sa- 
ils temple  at  Tyre  highly  yenarated«  it.— prepoeteroiie 
able  in  Greece  4X>iMwning  him,  84  arriving  in  Scy. 
bio,  diaooven  a  fomale  of  nnnatural  appearanoot  by 
rhom  he  baa  three  eoiie,  191-4he  father  of  Scytha,  the 
ounder  of  the  Sqrtfaiaaa,  UB— wenhipped  by  the  Scf- 
hians,  S05— «a  iraprewloa  of  his  foot  ia  Scythia.  SIS— 
aid  to  have  measured  the  ttadiiiia  at  Olympla  by  the 
Bngth  of  hie  own  foot,  ib.  a— Us  »laei  wheoee  eotl. 
Aated  by  Pythi^sora••  ib.  a— whence  the  proTorb, 
'  Ex  pede  Hercalem/'  lb.  n.— hia  oonteet  with  ■  Bryx» 
56,  n.— his  templea  on  the  plaina  of  Marathon  and 
:yno«argis,  314— hia  altar  at  Thermopyla,  36&— de. 
arted  by  Jaaon,  369— when  buminf,  aided  by  the 
poataneooa  riae  of  tlie  JDyraa,  371— eon  of  Amphitry- 
•n  and  Alcoiena,  121. 

route*,  EgjptiMMi,  one  of  the  moat  aadent  deitiea  of 
Ceryptt  83-hia  orade,  87— his  temple,  105— in  the  ae- 
ond  rank  of  Egyptian  goda,  181. 
Tcules,  Grecian,  not  Icnown  in  Egypt,  8& 
reuie$t  Olympian,  BL 
treulett  Thaaian,  ib. 

rcule$,  Tyriao,auppoaed  to  be  the  Israeiitiah  Samaon, 
66,  n.— many  things  in  hb  worship  seem  borrowed 
rom  the  Levitical  law,  or  grooaded  on  what  the  aoclp^ 
ore  relates  of  Samaon,  lb.  n. 

rvules,  oolumna  o<^  79^  237— more  anciently  called  the 
mlumns  of  Briareua,  ib.  n.— «  people  beyond  them, 
i37— names  of,  81^,  n. 
mnippu*  betrays  HisUaBUS,  282. 
frmolyewt  »oa  of  Euthynns,  44&. 
'rmotitnus,  his  unexampled  revenge,  406L 
SRODoTua,  a  sketch  of  hia  life,  iii.— design  of  hia  hiatory, 
I— simpUoi^  of  hia  introdnotion,  ib.  n  hia  name  to  be 
K>  spelt,  and  not  E^odotua,  ib.  n.— no  antlwr  more 
xrannly  commended,  or  more  vehemently  censured,  lb. 
1.— an  EngUsh  translation  of  his  hiatory  printed  in 
12S4, 2,  n— censured  by  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  8,  n.— 
lis  malignity,  according  to  Plataroh,  1 1,  n.— lived  four 
iiindred  years  after  Hesiod  and  Homer,  87— did  not 
nrrite  the  life  of  Homer,  ib.  n.— particularly  wiahes  to 
kToid  the  discuasion  of  sacred  suttjecta,  89— inatanoe  of 
lis  not  being  ao  credulous  as  generally  imagined,  110 
—did  not  borrow  from  HecataBua,  1 19,  n.— never  charg. 
id  with  tlieft  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n.^wlienoe  tlie  names  of 
lia  books,  13&,  n.-Jda  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facta 
le  relates,  149,  n.— perfectly  uninformed  in  suljecta 
-elating  to  natural  philoaophy,  171,  n.-4nstance  of  hia 
geographical  ignorance,  191,  n.— Dean  Swift'a  opinion 
>f  him,  S91,  n^uBtifled  against  Plutarch,  respecting 
die  battle  of  Bfarathon,  311,  n.— declares  it  incumbent 
>n  him  to  record  tlie  difGarant  opinions  of  men,  though 
te  is  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit  them,  357— 
declares  his  faith  in  oraciea,300  anciently  a  very  com- 
mon name,  412,  n.^ 

inod,  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  liiin,  87— lived 
Tour  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  Uk— arhapso. 
li8t,2B<k 

lerof^miw,  an  Andrian,  a  famous  wrestler,  4-ifi. 
tmem,  famous  for  its  baths,  288,  n. 
^pporcAitf,  son  of  Fkttstratus,  put  to  death  by  Aristo. 
giton  and  Harmodius;  j^GO— his  vision  previous  to  his 
death,  ib. 

ippiat,  son  of  Fisistratus,  ancoeeda  Hlpparchua  in  the 
government  of  Athena,  and  raaenta  hia  death,  268— ex. 
cites  the  Peraiana  againat  the  Atheniana,  875— conducta 
the  Persian  army  to  Marathon,  309— his  vialon,  311— 
in  the  act  of  sneesing  losee  a  tooth,  wlUch  he  comddera 
aij  inauspidoua,  ib. 
ipjiocUdet,  aon  of  'liaonder,  his  absurd  conduct  when  a 


cmdidata  for  the  daughter  of  CMaaMnea,  817-U8  ex- 
preailoin  on  that  oeearion  provwbtal,  81& 

HtppoenUm,  fotharof  Plaiairatiia,  behoMs  a  wonderful 
l>rodlgy,17. 

iZ^Bpoenafoi^  phyaidan  of  Coa,  to  hia  aphorlmna  in  medl^ 
dne  acaroely  anew  one  added,  97,  n. 

Hippoeratu,  painee  of  Gela,  betraya  the  Zandeanatothe 
SaaiiBM,287. 

Hippooratet,  aon  of  FMitareua,  aueoeeda  hia  brother  in 
tte  aoveretgnty  uf  Oehi,  SSS-loees  Ma  Hfo  in  a  war 
agaiiiBtfheSlcUfauWjSaO. 

Bippopotamm,  eateeraed  aaered  in  PapremiB,  hat  In  no 
otiier  part  of  E^ypt,  9»-g«MraUy  anppoeed  the  Behe- 
moth  of  scripture,  ib.  n.-4hia  controverted  by  Mr 
Bruce,  ib.  n^  aeveral  partteulars  of,  lb.  a— 4ti  natare 
and  propertiea,  93. 

Hiptioraiea,  to  gratify  her  hn^band,  Conelaaitiy  were  the 
liabit  of  a  man,  287,  n. 

HiHiaa,  the  dty  of,  poaaceacd  by  Xerxea'  fleet,  SBflL 

HUtiitM,  eon  of  Lysagoraa,  WB  enabled  the  Paralana 
under  Darioa  to  repMa  the  later,  S88-prevent«d  by 
Darius  from  buildin|r »  <*ty  ia  Thraoe,  and  taken  by 
Um  to  Suae,  251— hia  manner  of  conveying  a  aecret 
meeaage  to  Ariatagoras,  264-4aken  eapdve  by  latra. 
gotm,  ib.— by  hia  protestatkiDB  delodea  Dariua,  who 
aenda  him  againat  Aristagoraa  in  Ionia,  27S— prooeeda 
to  Stt«a,  where  he  peroeivea  hJmaelf  suspected  by 
Aftaphemee,  S81-«aaumea  tbeoommaBdof  the  Ionian 
foroee  againat  Carina,  lb.— ia  aeiaed  by  the  CUana,  but 
released,  ib.-Ua  lettera  to  certain  Perriana  at  Sardla, 
on  tibe  snltleet  of  a  revolt,tnteraepted,lb.-«Mempta  to 
land  at  Miletus,  and  la  wounded  In  the  thigh:  again 
seta aaU  for  Chioe,  and  peaaea  over  to  Mitylenc}  and 
with  eight  triremea  properly  equipped,  prooeeda  to 
Bysantioro,  88»~inroraied  of  the  fate  of  Milctas,  eon. 
fideatoBlaaltaatheafbirsof  the  HeUespon^  and  de- 
parts  with  some  Lesbfauw  for  Chkw,  28S-give8  battle 
to  llie  detachment  defending  Chlee,  and  kills  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  subdues  the  residue  of  the  Chlans, 
ib.-be8ieges  Thasus,  289-bnt  raises  the  siege,  and  ia 
taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Harpagns,  Ib^-Ms  de. 
shre  of  life,  ib^is  crudfled  by  Artaphemes  and  Har- 
pagna,  iK— Ms  head  sent  to  Dariua,  who  orders  it  to 
be  honourably  interred,  ib. 

ffMfory,  ita  derivation  in  tiie  Greek,  1,  n^-what  it  im. 
pliea  In  ita  original  eenae,  lb. 

Hoffinan,  a  mistake  in  hia  l^ilcon,  912^  n. 

Homer,  the  Gradan  theogony  aaeribed  to  htas,  SX-thia 
contradicted,  ib.  n.— lived  four  hundred  yeara  before 
Herodotua,  ib^-hia  life  aaeribed  to  Herodotua,  not 
written  by  him,  ib.  n<— not  ignorant  of  Helea*a  arriv. 
ing  at  the  court  of  Protena,  though  he  no  where  men. 
tiona  it,  107— names  of  the  dlllbreot  parts  of  hia  poems, 
ibu  n.— did  not  write  the  Cyprian  veraea,  ih^-extolled 
for  Ma  Ilea,  100,  n.— hU  epigonol,  197-the  anthor  of 
various  poems,  beddos  the  Uad  and  Odyssey,  lb.  n.— 
a  rhapaodist,  26t,  n.— his  veraea  generally  aelected  In 
the  poetical  contests  of  the  rtiapaodiata  at  ^cyon,  ib. 

Honey,  used  to  preeerve  dead  bodiea,  57— abnndance  of, 
among  the  Zygantea,  241— various  kinda  of,  248,  no- 
mads of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat  at  Callatebus,  33U 

Home  in  cold  countries  will  not  grow,  or  are  always 
diminutive,  l97*-^f  peculisr  slae  and  form,  238,  n. 

•  Honee,  in  the  lands  near  Sardis  feed  on  serpents,  2&— 
have  no  aaitipathy  to  ramele,  26^  n^-«  oonaecrated 
white  one  of  Cyma  lost,  iy7— the  province  of  Babylon 
maintains  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thonaand 
mares  for  the  sovereign's  uae,  50  aicriflced  to  the  awn 
by  the  Maaaagetsa,  65  eacriflced  to  Meptune,  Ibw  n^— 
Dariua  choaen  Idng  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  one, 
166— the  ClUciaus  prodneed  to  Cyroa  the  tribute  of  a 
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wUto  OM  trwy  day,  IflB-parOaJin  oonMraliig,  178, 
iw— mantf*  mBk  dnak  by  tlie  SeytUaat,  18»-Craliied 
to  Um  ckMS  by  the  lyras,  19ft-white,Mteflnedby  Om 
■ndanta,  and  by  the  modam  Twtan,  ib.  ii.-JMar  the 
eztreoMrt  eold  in  Scythia,  190— wUd  wUto  ooee  nrand 
the  rtrer  Hypanls  In  SeytUa,  SOS-raipect  paid  to  one 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  804,  n.  iacrifteed  by  the 
SeythianB,  SOfr-flfty  ■traagledon  the  death  of  the  Unf 
hi  Seythia,  8Q0-tfae  costom  of  haraeiBtaig  four  to  a 
ewriage,  borrowed  by  the  Oreeke  from  Aflrioa,  MO— 
of  the  aifyvM,  not  able  to  oarry  a  man,  S47— thoae  by 
the  Prariaa  bike  feed  piindpaliy  on  flrii,  aiO-of  TiMe. 
semed,  863,  n.— that  of  ArtyUw  aaiiitod 
in  battle,  878~£ricthoniaa  the  flnt  who 
drove  with  four,  890,  n.— mode  of  raaglnff  fonr  honee 
for  the  chariot  race,  ib.  n.F-4he  mares  of  Chnon  inter, 
red,  which  had  three  times  obtained  the  prise  aft  the 
Olympic  games,  310-ten  sacred  NisMm,  334— Misaan, 
remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  ib.  n.— and  siae,  484,  n. 

.  .4he  skins  of  their  heads  worn  by  the  Asiatic  Ethlo. 
plans  on  their  heads,  840-teiTllied  at  the  sight  of  ca. 
meis,  aiB  the  legs  nt  Phamoches'  horse  cut  off  for 
opcasioning  his  master's  death,  ib.  and  n<— a  sacrifice 
of  white  ones  oilbred  by  the  magi  to  the  river  Sttymon, 
S4S-in  Lacedsomonia,  pomeseed  only  by  th^  wealthy, 
411,  n. 

HotpitaUl^,  considered  by  the  andents  as  the  most  sacrsd 
of  all  engagements,  133,  n.^its  rites,  in  aarient  times, 
paid  without  dutinctlon  of  person,  150,  n^-cnatoms  of 
the  ancients  respecting.  888,  n.— of  the  Athenians,  411, 
n.— from  a  regard  to  its  ties,  the  Athenians  spared  the 
life  of  Alexeader,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  416,  n. 

HoUeuM*,  castntUm  practised  by,  ^83,  n. 

IfocwM,  formed  of  salt,  W9  of  the  asphodel  shmb,  se. 
cured  with  rushes,  940— rasing  that  of  a  criminal,  a 
preposteroos  and  unmeaning  punishment,  300,  n. 

BumUng,  singular  mode  of,  19Bw 

Bvtbandman,  his  life  deemed  meet  eonteraptible  by  the 
Thraoiane,  917. 

^jfoaMkia,  celebratioa  of,  480,  n. 

Hj^riMoa,  a  femt  of  the  AiflTes,  in  origin,  308,  n. 

iTyMMS*.  his  exploito  and  death,  880. 

BymHtuf,  fismous  for  marble,  beee,  and  honey,  319^  n. 

Hypaeyri$,  the  rirer,  its  course,  804k 

HjfpainiM,  the  rirer,  its  rise^  906. 

Hifperanihett  and  Abrocomns,  btuthers  of  Xerzee,  fill 
in  contending  tor  the  body  of  Leonldas,  976u 

Hyperbaian,  happy  ezampto  of.  In  Herodotus,  983,  n. 

HSfperboreoM,  198,  197,  188,  n.— why  tbey  use  bariey- 
straw  in  their  sacrifices  to  Diana,  19& 

HypiipyU  preserres  the  life  of  her  father  Tlioas,3S0,  n. 

Bsfr^adet,  his  daring  effort,  87. 

Hyria,  buUt  by  the  Cretans,  383. 

lEprtaqieff,  son  of  Arsamls^  by  order  of  Cyrus,  leaTes  his 
army,  to  prevent  any  derigns  of  ills  son  Darius  in 
Persia  against  Cyrus,  64 

I 

/oodkM,  derivation  of  the  word,  99S»  n. 

Jaekall,  whence  supposed  to  be  the  lion*s  provider, 

941.  n. 
JoNMf  IL  aneedoto  of,  particularly  characteristic  of  the 

spirit  of  British  sailors,  410.  a 
Jawtitke,  ApoUo  gave  the  art  of  divination  to,  956,  n. 
Jamui,  wbenee  so  called,  488l 
Iapifge$t  whence  so  called,  917,  n.  363. 
Jaum,  his  expedition  in  the  Argo,  996* 
JbUy  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Eigyptians, 

90-buried  by  the  Egyptians,  01— why  venerated  by 

the  Egyptians,  04-desoribed,  ib. 


lekmwmon,  cetameny  la  Egypt  wtlii  respect  ta.  9i 
Ida,  mount,  a  number  of  troopa  of  Xenos  pmri^g  < 

der,  destiyyed  by  a  slum,  934. 

VM&oA,  Ilia  aoeoontor  Usdaogh 

of  IpUgeoia,  918^  n.— Ills  Mtoal  i 

imagined,  lb.  n. 
Jerfteg  of  Barttary,  tbe  a«e  with  tfca  fs  fsslil  rstrf 
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Jarmmiem,  eaDed  Cadytes,  UB,  b. 
Aim, their dMIke of  swine,  bopiri 

tBnh,84,n^-thefr  coatoas  of  i 

at  funerals,  stm  observed  in  tha  Bart,  aw.  n. 
ImagWt  the  more  ancient  natkwa  did  net  wenMp  Aei 

41,  n.-4he  magi  abomiaatad  aU  wonUp  d;  MB,  a. 
/■■pfveafi'eiw,  very  ftei|ueut  in  ancievt  times^  fhc 

cnlariy  in  the  East,  161,  n^— two  iwnsilislile  am 

168,  a 
Jndatkynug,  aScythian  prinee,  Ma  anawcr  tolhedMai 

of  Darius  of  earth  and  water,  88S. 
/mUo,  the  heat  there  grcntest  in  Iba  i 

products,  lb. 
/ndiant,  many  asarka  of  reaemManoe  1 

the  Egyptians,  111,  a- 

casts,  197,  a— a  nrast  i 

pie  of  Asia  who  are  neareat  tha  Baat.  ft.— sasaam  «f 

afo 

gold,  171— their  drem  in  tha  amy  of  Xenas,  3Sa 
Imdelemet,  a  lifs  of,  the  moat  husmuiaUi  ams^  «c 

Tliradau,  94& 
/ad^K^theson  obliged  to  practise  the  fiiiiiBMrf 

Us  father  in.  198,  a 
/n/Sm<,  eflfects  of  one  smiUag  in  the  ftee  of  aMai,  fa. 
Infemai  regions,  visited   by  Shampnita^  kjar  «r 

E*ypt,iia 

Inherikmet,  among  the  Lydlana,  deaeasid 

ters,  58,  a— various  modaa  of,  SSI,  a. 
/Njer^plie««,  many  base  and  eervUe  onea 

Casars  and  their  desoendaats,  819^  n. 
iHtapkemm,  one  of  tha  consplraton  agaiast  the  map, 
160-his  wife  prefers  her  bratlier«h  Bfe  to  thaae  tf  ter 
husband  and  children,  176-wlth  part  of  his  ^aflsrps 
to  death  by  Darius,  m. 
ImUtttgrnee,  secret,  many  cniioaa  iiaiUliiisa  fw  oa- 

vejring,  954^  n.    See  lE^dsUea. 
Alennarf  of  dead  bodies  preceded  the  eaatam  «f  bn- 

ingthem,  140,a 
/npeur,  anciently  fiunous  for  Its  wine,  SB7,  a 
/e,  with  many  other  women,  taken  captive  by  ihelto. 
nidaastoE^ypt,9i  this  denied  by  tke  Fhcsriosa^l 
loleot,  Ibmous  for  its  poisonous  ptaats,  774,  a 
/ea,  son  of  Xnthns,  the  loniaas  aamed  ftma,  SCI  SR 
Janets  Sir  William,  his  poem  on  liberty,  960^  a 
/onta,  purity  of  its  air,  and  beauty  of  Its  aitaatton ,  4^ 

ito  rities,  ib. 
/oaiBtt#,  tlie  first  among  the  Orsdca  vrho  iiaiiiftaiili  lif 
voyages,  1,  a— subdued  by  CroBsus,  9  Ihuee  ef  the  » 
lands  in  alliance  with  Croesus,  0  oflfet  slIigMiii'  to 
Cyrus,  who  refects  it, 44— the  appeUalien  MilsiBith 
the  Athenians,  46-are  divided  into  tw^ve  staarkik 
—celebrate  the  Apatarian  featival,  46  atnd  aailiia 
don  to  Sparta,  47— are  subdued  by  llarpsyns,  51— sf* 
rewarded  by  ftammilicfaus  king  of  Egyp*,  f>r  mmatsaf 
Um,  194  preserved  a  constant  oomaaanieabaa  to. 
tween  Elgypt  and  Greece,  195— neglect  the  ndrier  «f 
Bias,  to  erect  a  dty  in  Saidlnia,  51— tngtihis  with  At 
JEolians  are  incorporated  by  Harpagns  with  Us  fann» 
ib.— posted  by  Darius  near  the  later  todafeod  a  hnigr, 
914;  reject  the  advice  of  the  ScytMaaa  to  «nift  H,  9fr- 
considered  by  the  Scythians  as  the  basaat  af  maaaiaA. 
996-4helr  oabanities  at  Miletus  ai^  Naatoa,  mm  s  i^ 
publican  fenn  of  govenunant  i  slalillihiid  nnng^  k? 
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AristagoTM,  f5fl  pmnm  Swdia,  the  dteM  excepted, 
n«-4>ttt  retreeft,  lb..ere  defeeted  by  the  Tmdua  eft 
Epbenu,  ib^-end  deserted  bj  the  Athenlue,  sm. 
Mraevere  in  their  hoetilitles  egeinet  Derius,  end  re- 
iace  Byeentlaiii  end  the  iieighboiiriiigcitiee,lbb— are 
oioed  bj  the  greeter  fiart  of  the  Cairiaiis,  ih.— end 
Cyprians,  lb.— hasten  to  join  Onesilns  of  Salamis  with 
I  nameroos  fleet  afainet  the  Persians,  STB— obtain  a 
ietonr  over  the  Phenlcians  off  Cypras,  ib.— on  the 
lefeatof  OneaUns  by  the  Persians  off  Cypms,  retom 
vith  all  expedition  to  Ionia,  ViS^-thoae  who  had  been 
ingaged  in  the  expedition  against  Sardia,  are  attacked 
*y  Daurises  and  other  Persian  generals,  and  their 
owns  plundered  and  dirided,  ik-easembie  with  their 
le«t  to  defend  Miletus  agaittst  the  Psrsiana,  888  but 
oopatient  of  discipline,  refuse  to  perform  their  cue. 
omary  duty,  SB8-Hmeet  the  Phenidans  with  their 
leet,  884— are  routed  by  the  Persians,  885— a  third 
ime  reduced  to  serrltode  by  the  Persians,  WP  their 
istricts  divided  by  Artaphemes,  89»-Datls  the  Mede 
Bkes  them  with  his  army  against  Eratria,  908— ap. 
lear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred' 
hips,  S4»-eo  called  from  Ion,  lb.  SU-their  female 
lares  celebrated,  4M,  n.— rerolt  from  the  Persians  aft 
fycale,  UA. 

tphtu,  a  sentioMnt  of  his  coneenilng  Antioefaus  E^i- 
hanes  censured,  806,  n. 

Ueratesj  his  reply,  on  being  reproached  with  the 
neannees  of  his  family,  SOO^  n. 

)*•«,  pun  on  the  name,  Stt;  n. 

tM,  the  moet  beantlfiBl  part  of  Africa,  831— the 

Greeks  not  permitted  by  the  Africans  to  see  It,  lb. 

•n,  the  art  of  Inlaying,  invented  by  Olaoens  and  Chios, 

—a  metal  not  used  by  the  BCassagetm,  flS. 

goroff,  son  of  Tiaander,  eontendlng  with  CUsthenes 

»r  superiority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  fee 

ions,  863— overcome  by  CUsthenes,  pnicures  a  sen. 

snce  of  expulsion  against  him  and  otlter  Atlienians, 

66. 

r,  the  first  of  ali  the  Egyptian  deitiea,  88-her  festival 

D  £^r7Pt»  lb.— cowa  saered  to  her  in  E^gypt,  ib.  839— 

er  form,  89— her  fsstlval  and  temple  at  Boatarls,  88— 

ailed  in  the  Greek  tongue  Demeter  or  Ceres,  ib — 

:ere8  so  called  by  the  Egyptiam,  185— her  temple  at 

ifemphis,  131— himoared  by  the  Cyrenean  women, 

90. 

ind  of  aiemmis  said  to  flMt,  185— Cyanean,  formerly 

oated.  S1& 

9done»t  their  customs,  10& 

fr,  the  river,  Its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  MUe,'3a 

hmus  of  the  Chersonese,  Its  extent,  901. 

iget  of  England,  their  independency,  140»  n. 

!ta»,  his  dying  speech  contains  many  sentiments  dmL 

ir  to  those  of  Solon  in  his  reply  to  Crcesus,  10,  n. 

no,  Cleobis  and  Bito  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mo. 

her  In  a  chariot  to  the  temple  of,  10— worshipped  In 

^ypt,  86,  n.— Imr  temple  at  Samoe,  133— her  temple 

tPlatee,4S3,435. 

»tter  invoked  by  Croesus*  as  the  deity  of  expiation, 

oepitality,  and  friendship,13-his  various  epithets  and 

baracters,  U,  n.— the  firmament  worshipped  under 

hat  name  by  thePsrslans,  41— worshippefi  by  the  Ethl. 

plana,  77— his  onde  at  Meroe,  ib^— why  repreeented 

y  the  Egyptians  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  83— an  edi. 

oe  erected  to  him  under  the  shade  of  abeeeh  tree,  by 

.  Theben  priestess,  87— hie  oracle  In  ^gypt,  07. 

nitr  Ammon,  83— his  orade,  78,  87— his  temple  or. 

ered  to  be  burnt  by  Cambyies,  144 

9Utr  Belns,  his  temple  at  BabykHi  deacrlbed,  55— the 

iabylonians  fly  to  his  temple,  187. 


Jupiier,  Carlao,  his  temple  at  Mylaiaa,  m   icriflced  to 

by  the  Akmisonidm,  804 
Ji«n<«rCeleatUi,90& 
Jupiier  Foranais,  857- 
Jupiter,  Gredan,  4Sa 
Jttpiter  HeraBnB,8gil. 
Japtler  Labrandinian,  879,  n. 
Jupiter  Laoediamonian,  895. 
Jupiter  LaphyaUus,  97a 
JttpAlfr  Uberator,  ISSL 
Jupiter,  Lycsan,  844. 
Jupiter  Olympus,  60— his  statue  erected  by  the  Greeks 

after  the  battle  of  Platea,  44a 
Jupiter  OsoguB,  58,  a 
Jupiter  Pepssus,  805^ 
Jupiter  Servator,  186^  n. 
Jupiter  Stratius,  88a 
Jupiter,  Thebean,  a  woman  sleeps  in  his  temple,  56— bis 

wonhlppers  sacrifice  sheep,  and  abatain  Orom  goatB.83 

—his  image  has  the  head  of  a  goat,  837. 
Jt9»<erUrius,81S,n. 


Kiki,  an  oU  used  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts 

of£^pt,10a 
fli^r*  atitle  frequently  given  to  the  Carthaginian  ge- 

nerids,  961,  n.— the  great,  the  title  of  the  monarahs  of 

Peraia,  57,  n. 
Kif»g9  of  E^pt  suceessora  of  Menea,  108,  119— must  be 

of  the  sacerdotal  order,  1 18,  n. 
KingB  ai  Persia  going  on  any  expedition  named  their 

successor,  64,  n. 
KingM  of  Sparta,  their  privileges,  895— their  honours 

after  death,  896— their  names,  418. 
Kite*  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  75. 
JCmms,  embracing  of  the,  a  common  act  of  humility  and 

supplication,  438,  n. 
Kfdghtt  of  Sparta,  three  hundred  attended  on  Themis- 

todes,411. 
Knet9  andently  used  Instead  of  locks,  17^  n. 


Lahda,  danghtwr  of  Amphlon,  history  of  her  and  her 
eon  Cypaelns,  878. 

ZoAyiMfiM,  the  same  with  Nebnchadneaaar,  84,  a.— the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  85*  n. 

Labymtug,  attacked  by  Cyras,  57. 

Lahgriuth,  near  the  lake  Mmris,  181-/onr  celebrated 
ones  of  antiquity,  I8S,  n.--  Cretan,  its  inventor,  963,  n. 

Laoedegwumiau9,  In  alliance  with  Crcesus,  S;  88— obtain 
good  lawa  through  Lycufgns,  80— and  after  his  death 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  lb.— are  defeated  by 
the  Tegeans,  81— after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
Oreatea  aro'suoeessfnl,  88— battle  between  them  and 
the  Argives  for  Thyrea,  86-4«fuse  to  assist  the  lonl. 
ans  and  yolians,  yet  threaten  Cyrus  to  reeent  any  In. 
Jury  against  the  Gredan  dties,  47— their  reverence 
to  age,  06— nndertake  an  expedition  against  Poly, 
crates,  151— their  contempt  of  oratory,  ib.  n.— attack 
Samoa,  but  retreat,  154— their  form  of  government, 
165,  n.— permit  the  Minyss  to  rsslde  among  them* 
887— punish  them  for  Intemperance,  ib.— always  inflict 

■  capital  punishments  by  night,  ib.— 4end  an  army 
under  Anchimdius,  -to  expd  the  PlsistraUdse  frxMn 
Atheoa,  808— but  without  snooess,  803-ln  a  second 
attempt  under  Cleomenee  are  succeasful,  and  deliver 
the  Athenians  fr«m  opprsssJon,  lb.— assist  Cleomenee 
in  sddng  the  citadel  of  Athens,  but  are  foUetf,  867 
a  Uw,  fori»lddlttg  b«)th  thdr  kings  to  mareh 
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MMvh  wllhthe  anny  tt  tteMMMtiiM.  ft.-iiropow  to 
their  sIUm  the  reBtoratton  of  HIppiMto  Aih0Bi,S71^ 
afflrm  that  they  were  flnt  Introduced  Into  the  raglm 
they  inhabit  by  Arlstodemoe,  SM— their  perplexity 
coDeeminf  the  eldest  eon  of  Arlatoderona,  lb,--dlBtiiu 
fuitbed  their  prinoea  by  many  honounble  pririlegea, 
sa»-their  ceremonlea  on  the  death  of  a  Ung,  SOS- 
debts  remitted  by  the  klnff%  ioeoeaior,  a87-thelr  tone 
follow  the  profeaiiona  of  their  fhthert,  lhi-«eaolTe  to 
MBist  the  Athenians  against  the  Ptariana  at  Marathon, 
bat  are  prerented  by  an  InTeterate  custom  of  mider. 
taldnf  no  enterprise  before  the  ftill  moon,  911— their 
adTice  to  the  Plateans,  SIS— two  thoosand  arriTe  at 
Athena,  and  to  gratify  their  cnrloaity  with  the  sight 
of  the  Medea  proceed  to  Marathon,  then  retam, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  victory, 
315— ThomMm's  animated  description  of  Sparta,  346^ 
n.— throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into  wells,  SSI 
— eend  Spovthles  and  Balis  to  be  panlshed  l>y  Xer. 
xes  for  the  marder  of  the  Perrian  ambsssadora  at 
Sparta,  SSS— who  refuse  prostration  befbre  Xerxes, 
and  are  sent  back  by  him,  withoot  any  punishment,  to 
their  own  country,  353— their  custom  before  any  en- 
terprise of  danger  to  adorn  their  hair,  S7»— guard  the 
pass  atniermopylsB  wHh  great  skill,  against  the  Modes 
and  Persians  detached  from  Xerxes'  army,  973— their 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Tliermopylae,  S70— 
why  their  soldiers  wore  a  red  uniform,  lb.  a— trembler, 
an  established  term  of  reproach  with  them,  3T7,  n.— re- 
niarics  on  thefar  manners,  378,  n.— are  overpowered  by 
the  Persians  at  Thermopyle,  STT— when  they  had  no 
arms,  fought  wHh  their  nails  and  teeth,  916^  n.— me. 
thod  by  which  Demaratus  informs  them  of  the  inten. 
tlons  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380 —discourage 
strangers  tnm  visiting  Sparta,  and  when  there,  con. 
aider  them  as  spies,  41 1,  n.— the  wealthy  only  possess 
horses,  ib.  n.— gold  and  sUver  money  not  permitted  at 
Laoedssmon,  414,  n.— send  deputies  to  the  Athenians 
to  oppose  their  alllanoe  with  Xerxes,  415— send  a  do- 
tachment  of  Ave  thousand  men  to  Mrist  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians,  481— obtain  five  victories  by  the 
aasistance  of  Tlsamenee  asa  divine,  480— challenged  by 
Mardoniua  at  the  bsUle  of  Platea,  431— to  deceive,  a 
^UstingulBhing  maxim  of  their  government,  433,  n.— 
victorious  at  Platea,  49l(-bury  their  dead  after  the 
battle  of  PUtea.  44a 

Lade,  982. 

Ladiee  marries  Amaais,  king  of  X^pt,  ISS— whose  inu 
bedlity  is  remore^  by  her  vows  to  Venus,  lb. 

Xoi'ttf,  son  of  Labdacus,  S0»— a  shrine  built  to  the  fbries 
of  him  and  CEdlpus,  2Sa 

Lampon,  son  of  Pitheas,  his  Impious  counsel  to  Pausa. 
nias,  197. 

Xanipt,  feast  of.  in  E^r7Pt>  88— Egyptians  make,  Ia  the 
highest  perfection,  Ik  n. 

Lamptaeenes  make  Mlltiadea  their  prisoner :  but  in- 
timidated  by  the  threat  of  Cnasus,  release  him,  291. 

Lamp»acu$,  given  to  Themistocles  to  furnish  him  with 
wine,  225,  n^-funous  for  the  birth  of  several  great 
men,  and  the  residence  of  Epicurus,  ib.  n. 

Laodama*^  son  of  Etaodes,  gives  a  tripod  to  ApoUo, 
282L 

LapWut,  first  used  bridles  and  harness  for  horses,  818. 

Lari$$tBit  peculiarity  of  their  ground,  419,  n. 

Xjonu  of  HermiMie,  detects  Onomaoritus  introducing  a 
pretended  oracle  among  the  verses  of  Musseus,  383. 

LotoM,  oracle  of,  at  Bntoa,  VI,  184.^her  temple  and 
shrine  at  Butoa.  185— one  of  the  sight  primary  divini- 
ties, lb.— the  nurse  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  ib. 

XArM,  the  courtesan,  cause  of  her  biting  off  her  toogoe, 
800,  n. 


L«sei<doi^  aon  of  Phldon,  flnt  Inatttated  the  I 

efmeaanrtug.  In  the  PUopottnena,  SIT. 
Lean,  aoo  of  Melea,  carried  by^Ub  i 

of8ar<ia,S7. 
L«midmt  ooo  of  Anazaadridn,  WT    ■■liiirtiii  bf  «» 

S3 


I  ftwn  Xerxea*  anay, 
retreat  of  Us  alUea,  and  reaolrea 
post  at  ^Mmopylm, 


910— the  two  brothenof  Xentea  Ml,  In  « 

the  body  of,  Ik— Us  bones  earried  bM&  t»  Bpiiefciti 


oaraing  him,  97B^  n.— his 
by  Xerxes,  380    natlafoition 


Xeowrtadet,  son  of  Earymachna,  \ 

part  of  the  Thebans  nnderUa  e 

marie  impressed  upon  him,  by  c 
L«piiodu§,  a  flah  venerated  by  the  1 
I^pTOtjff  penous  afHctsd  with,  i 

the  Parstans,  4»-aappoaed  hy  tks  ) 

flleted  for  an  oihnca  agnlnst  the  am,  ft. 
2>«6o«,itsfBnM,«7,n.-<iowealled  llliylaBn,»L  n. 
X-ettSTt,  itttredncad  by  the  FhenidaBa  into  Greece,  »- 

partlonlan  reepeeHng  their  iu»eullus^  Al  ■.- 

ed  on  roeha  by  Tbemlatoclea,  386l 
LnOsfdlUdn,  son  of  Mensris,  toggllmt  with  < 

asserts  the  Ulegitlniaey  of  Demarataa,  kia^  ef  ^am, 
lite  Demaraftos,  aAv  belBBr  alected  Uavm  k« 


raxed,  SOO-goes  with  deomenea  agnfamt  Mgtim,  ft.- 
the  LaeedwnoniaBs  rssolTe  to  dettvcr  Un  op  te  tbr 
iEginetSB,  but  are  prevented  by  ThensUea,  SOS-La 
apeeeh  to  tibe  Atheniaaa  on  Oeir  rafeafav  to  ddivw 
up  thehr  hoetages,  ib.— departa  from  AtMtem  wttbaut 


fleet  from  Delos  towards  Samoa,  H*t    irfh  t*  M;«^ 

ib — his  stratagem  to  eneoorage  the  Oreafca  a%^iM 

the  Pemana,  444^  n^-obtalnsa  vfetaryoverthe  Geecks 

at  Mycale,  441 
Leviathan  of  Job,  variously  nndefateod,  91,  n. 
LtbaiioH,  ceremony  of  offering:  It,  895^  n. 
Liberljh  poem  addressed  to,  by  Sb-  'WnUan  Jtanes^HHa. 

—its  eflbets on  the  Athenlau,  HIl    miis^ch  of  ^mki  i 

of  Corinth  In  fhnrar  of  It,  874. 
ZMnriet,  enitaant  ooileetors  of,  among  Ite  iriiBii 

890,  n. 
£<»yo,  whaneo  Ha  name,  fOI-Cha  part  deacribsrf  by  ». 

rodotas,  now  called  Bariiary,  flIS,  n.    See  AMca. 
Xieyoiw,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  S40.   See  AMmsL 
Liehat  dlaoovers  the  body  of  Orestes,  SL 
Lie,  aUowed  tobe  toldby  Dartus,  lOO^HasDer  extsBH 

for  lying,  ib.  n. 
Lift,  human,  seventy  yean  the  term  of,  n-4ts  tera  is 

Persia  and  Ethiopia,  148. 
Lightning  destroys  the  pahioe  of  Seylea,  21 1     iiisjlMi^ 

Mtruck  by  it,  was  by  the  andenfti  deemed  Bftcred,  A  B. 

—destroys  nnmbers  of  Xerxea*  tzoope  at  the  foot  tf 

mount  Ida,  331 
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iiMii,  Colehian,  timilar  to  the  EtTptlM,  10k 
mui,  the  flnt  mrentor  of  melod  j  wawag  the  Qreela, 
98,  D.— 4he  Oredan  song  to  celled,  Ih.  o. 
iomif  one  of  pure  goM,  i^aoed  by  CnMin  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  n-4Nien  their  chief  food,  i41,  n.— deotroy 
the  camel*  m  thp  ermy  of  Xerxes,  in  inreferenoe  to 
other  beasts,  SSO— natural  hiatory  of,  where  to  be 
found,  ib.  n.— 4ioneaB  produees  bat  one  joaag  one  in 
her  life,  17»-thle  oontradloted,  lb.  n. 
tm»,  the  streams  cf,^  Inauflldent  for  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  347. 
ittlebwy,  anittake  of  his,  in  translating  Herodotus, 
338,0. 

isardMf  eaten  by  the  lYoglodytas,  498. 
ocke.  Us  words  on  dreams,  SSfl,  n. 
oekty  andently  supplied  by  knots,  178,  n. 
ocrit  287,  n. 

oauti,  most  probably  the  food  of  the  Israelites  In  the 
desert,  and  why,  96^  n.— how  eaten  by  the  Nasamones 
in  Africa,  8S!k 

odbrog,  Idng  Regnor,  his  ode,  Vn,  n. 
ondomt  quantity  of  cattle  annually  consumed  in,  a^ore 
thirty  years  ago,  307,  n.— «o w  eontrins,  on  an  arerage, 
•  million  of  inhabitants,  il».  n. 
oUphagi,  Uve  entirely  on  the  lotoe,  89S,  and  n. 
otoi  of  Egypt,  its  use,  se,  830,  n. 
luean  has  beautifiiUy  deecribed  the  i4»pearanoe  of  the 
genius  of  his  country  to  C«sar  when  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  RuUoon,  3(tt,  a 
ueina,  oAfing  to,  by  two  Hyperborean  vligim,  1061 
uetdluM,  hb  expenses  whenever  he  supped  in  his  room 
called  the  Apollo,  331,  n. 

yeiantt  their  origin,  M   take  their  namea  from  their 
mothers,  53,  and  a— /umish  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships, 
343— their  dress  in  Xerxes'  army,  ih.-^laited  their  hair 
In  a  circular  form,  806l 
SfcidoM  and  hb  ftodly,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Athen. 


SI  of  iEschreas,  383. 
•yeoptu,  his  valour,  151 
.yeophron,  son  of  Ferlander,  banished  by  his  lather,  156 
-killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  154w 
.yeurgtw  frames  laws  for  the  Laoedssmonlans,  80— who 
erect  anediiloe  to  hia  memory,  ib.-4«mark8  on  his  in- 
stitutions,  978^  n. 
.jrettf,  son  of  Pandion,  58. 

^Sfdiant,  andently  called  Meonians,  4— «esent  the  mnr. 
der  of  Candanles,  6-^thelr  cuatoau  resemble  those  of 
the  Greeks,  18, 84^  31— privileges  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Delphians,  16— war  between  them  and  the  Modes, 
S3— hardy  and  valiant,  85-aU  their  young  women 
prostitute  tiiemsehres,  to  procure  a  marriage-portion, 
SI— the  Urst  people  on  record,  who  cc^ned  gold  and 
silver  into  money,  lb.— invented  bowls  aad  dice,  31— 
their  Teaouroe  against  a  famine,  lb.— part  of  than 
change  their  names  for  that  of  Tyrrhenians.  S9-revoit 
against  Cyrus,  4ft-thelr  manners  totaUy  chaogsd  by 
certain  observanees  enforced  among  them  by  Cynu,  In 
consequence  of  their  revolt,  ib.  said  to  possess  a  fertile 
territory  and  a  profusion  of  silver,  858— onoe  called 
Meonians,  S40-ln  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Ib. 

M 

faciB,  thdr  customs,  8911 

ftieedonianst  earth  and  water  granted  by  tiiem  to  Da- 
rius, 840    part  of  them  reduced  by  Mardonius,  89& 

iaehytet  feed  on  the  totes,  830L 

fadnesM,  frequently  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an- 
nexed  by  the  gods  to  more  atrodous  acta,  901,  n.— 
termed  a  sacred  disease  by  the  andeots,  140,  n. . 


MaamUr^  Its  founttfns,  390. 

Jlf«cMdirMtf,  son  of  Msmndrius,  possesaed  of  the  supreme 
authority  at  Saoaoa,  189— quits  Samoa  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Parslana,  and  saUs  to  Laoedsunon,  104    receives  a 
public  ctder  to  depart  fimn  Laoedmmon,  186l 
Magi  crudfled  by  Astyages,  41— oondemned  to  die  when 
unable  to  Interpret  dreams,  lb.  n.— Persian,  44— two 
brothers  exdte  a  revtrft  against  Cambyses,  ISO— whence 
so  called,  150,  n.— eome  account  of  them,  183,  n.— their 
presents  to  Christ  fandicated  their  eeteeming  him  a  royal 
child,  lb.  n.— great  numbers  slain  by  the  Persians,  lb.— 
appease  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  380. 
Magie,  derivation  of  the  word,  183,  n. 
IfagiMmi,  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  stationed  on  its  coast,  B& 
MaAawut,  camels  consecrated  to,  171. 
Mandattef  daughter  of  Astyages,  her  dream,  35— married 

to  Cambyses,  ib. 
Mtmdrodet,  the  Samlan,  constructs  a  bridge  over  the 

Bosphorus,  highly  approved  by  Darius,  814. 
If  aneret,  an  Egyptian  song,  9& 

MatUiMetm»,  their  conduct  alter  the  battle  of  Platea,  430. 
Maratkom  seised  by  FMstratus,  10-the  Pienian  army 
conducted  thither  by  HIpphM,  300— the  Athenians  ar. 
rive  there,  conducted  by  ten  leaders,  lb,- manner  of 
drawing  up  the  Athenian  army  for  battle  there,  313— 
the  battle  of,  described,  ib.-.BpiMlas  struck  with  blind, 
ness  at  the  battle  of,  314— the  batUe  of,  represented  in 
the  portico  at  Athens,  called  PcBcUe,  ib.  n. 
AforA/e,  artiidally  stained,  among  the  ruins  of  the  higher 
^gypC,  133,  n.-«f  Paras,  of  Inimitable  wUtoneas,  155, 
n.— of  Pares  alwaya  preferred  by  tha  more  enadnent 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  888^  n. 
MartUmim,  son  of  Gohryaa,  sent  by  Darius  to  Ionia  to 
supersede  his  other  commanders,  every  where  estab. 
Hshes  a  democracy  in  Ionia,  890— proceeds  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  army  towards  Eretria  and  Athens ; 
subdues  the  Iluwlans  and  Macedonians ;  loses  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  vessels  and  men  in  a  storm, 
809— b  wounded  by  the  Brygi,  but  reduoee  them,  808— 
hb  return  to  Asia  Inglorious,  ib^— b  removed  from  hb 
command  by  Darius,  307— hb  adrice  to  Xerxes  re. 
spectlQg  the  Egyptian  and  Athenian  wars,  388— b  sup- 
posed to  have  deceived  Xerxee  and  Artabanns  by  a 
pretended  vision,  388,  n.— *  general  in  Xerxes*  army, 
341-lib  advice  to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamb, 
405— accompanies  Xerxee  in  hb  retreat  to  Thessaly, 
and  there  eelects  three  hundred  thousand  men  from 
tlie  land  Ibroee,  400-b  joiued  by  Artabasus,  418-eends 
Mya  to  consult  the  dlflerent  oradce,  413— and  in  cooae. 
qnenee  of  their  dedarations,  sends  Alexander  ambaa- 
sador  to  the  AtiieniaBS,  to  procure  an  aWance,  lb.— 
who  ndect  hb  ofliBra,  415— marches  towards  Athens, 
419^^  reodved  by  the  Thebana,  Ibw— takes  peeeeadon 
9i  Athens  a  second  time,  lb.— ^withdraws  hb  army  fruro 
Athens,  having  first  set  Are  to  It.  489-fa  entertained, 
with  fifty  Persians,  by  Attaginus,  at  Thebce,  Ib^ 
marelies  with  hb  army  to  natea,  487— sacrifices  ac- 
cording to  the  Oredan  rites,  ifiO  njecte  Artabasus* 
advice,  and  reeolvea  on  a  battle  with  the  GredcB,  480^ 
challenges  the  Spartans,  481— b  dain  at  Pbtea,  43^^ 
hb  body  Interred,  44a 
Mam,  their  milk  drank  by  the  Scythlane,  180-thoee 
Interred,  which  had  obtained  priies  at  the.  Olympie 
games,  310. 
Mariandiiiiami,  Inventors  of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  Am. 

erab,0,  n. 
Marhu,  Cains,  impremton  made  by  Um  on  a  soldier  sent 

to  kill  him  in  prison,  108,  o. 

Marriage,  political,  94,  n.-Jaw  respecting.  In  Assyria, 

09— between  brother  and  sbter,  14S;  n^-of  Cambynes 

with  hb  sbters,  ib.-the  Adyrmaehldw,  in  Africa,  pre- 
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■entfd  thfllr  dmogltton  to  Um  UBf  Jwk  b«rot«  tktir  anr. 
Tiaf«,  who  might  otUoy  their  penom,  2S3-HHnonf  the 
NannioM^  in  /Ulrica,  the  bride,  on  the  flnt  night 
•fter  her  ■wrrlage,  permiti  eyery  one  of  the  guaets  to 
eiUojr  her  perMm,  895— the  only  ceremony  obMured  by 
the  Algerines  235^  n. 

Man,  fcfltiral  in  honour  of.  how  obeerred  in  Egypt,  89 
-hit  oracle  in  Egypt,  97— the  only  ddty  to  whom  the 
Srythiam  erect  altars,  thrinea,  and  templea,  806— cere- 
monies observed  by  the  Scythians  in  the  worriiip  ol 
him,  800— worshipped  in  Thraoe,  846-Us  hiU  at 
Athens.  398. 

Uarriaa'  punishmenty  (allogory,)  330,  n. 

Matoamit,  son  of  Megadostis,  appointed  by  Xerxes  gor- 
emor  of  Doriacus,  94nr— in  retnm  for  Ida  bnnrery,  he 
and  all  his  deseendanti  receired  presents  firom  the 
kings  of  Persia,  lb. 

Jfomtef ,  son  of  Darius,  insults  Artayntes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  his  resentment,  445— cruelty  of  Amestris  to- 
wards  his  wife,  4i7— flics  to  Bactra,  with  intention  of 
exciting  that  proTlnoe  to  revolt  from  Xerxes,  ih.— is 
intercepted  in  Ms  way  to  Bactra  by  Xerxes,  and  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  children  and  followers,  ib. 

Masittius,  sent  by  Mardonins  with  his  cavalry  against 
the  Incedasmonians  and  Athenhms,  484-is  lolled  by 
the  Atheniana,  ib.— his  body  contended  for,  4B-the 
Persians  mourn  for  him,  ib. 

Mason,  Mr.  his  excellent  use  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  grores  at  Mona,  303,  n. 

Mm*$ag0lm,  Cyrus  mediUtes  an  attack  against,  fi3-ta  a 
state  of  drunkenness  are  oreroome  by  Cynia,  61 ;  but 
are  at  length  Tictorioos,  (i5--dieir  manners,  ibi 

MajtjfM  suflbr  their  hair  to  grow  on  tiie  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  not  on  the  left,  and  stairs  their  bodies  with 
TermiUon,  S40. 

ifetui,  Dr,  his  treatise  on  the  InAoenoe  of  Che  ton  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  315,  n. 

M«a$urm  of  land,  diiferent  onsa  used  by  tlie  ancients, 
09,  n. 

lf«an«rti*g*  instruments  of,  first  Institoted  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  by  Leocedes,  son  of  Fhldon,  317. 

M0chamea,  considered,  even  among  nations  the  least  re. 
lined,  in  tlie  lowest  rank  of  dtiaens,  188  j  the  Corin. 
tfaiana  an  exception  to  this,  ib. 

Medea,  forcibly  oanried  away  by  the  Greeks,  8— on  her 
arriving  among  the  Arii,they  took  the  name  of  Medes, 
330— her  process  of  boiliqg,  to  make  men  young  ^^ain, 
810,  n. 

Jfedtfr,  at  war  with  the  Lydians,  83-fevolt  from  the 
Assyrian  government  38— choose  Deioces  their  king, 
ib.— build  Ecbatana,  SS-in  a  battle  with  the  Scythians, 
lose  the  empire  of  Asia,  34^— at  a  feast,  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scythians  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  recover  their  possessions,  35— take  Nineveh,  and 
subdue  the  Assyrians,  ibw— doubtful  whether  theta-  dfau 
lect  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Persiau,  36,  a— van. 
qniahed  by  the  Persians,  40— take  up  arms  against 
Darius  but  without  success,  41— antiquity  <tf  their  nn. 
ion  with  the  Persians,^  n.— the  Persians  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of,  by  Herodotus  and  most  of 
the  ancient  writers.  887,  n.  947,  n.— formerly  called 
Aili,  339— endeavouring  to  gain  the  pass  at  Thermo- 
pyto,  are  repulsed  by  the  T4wedsBmonianH  with  great 
Joes.  373. 
Median  vert,  inyented  by  Semiranis,  348,  n.  . 
Mtdieine,  opAnion  of  its  origin,  61,  a— how  exercised  in 
i;gypt,  07— none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per. 
fection,  ib.  n. 
Medtua,  the  chief  of  the  Oorgons,  her  story,  99,  n. 
Megabffifua,  one  of  the  seven  oonsplratars  against  the 
■Bagl,  lOO-hls  speech  hi  &vour  of  an  oligarchy,  161^ 


highly  esteemed  by  Darius  »>    ■^iocw  in  fte  Helm. 

pont  all  who  are  in  q»pesltk»n  to  the  Mfedca,  ih^-on. 

quers  the  Perinthiana,  84fr-^  order  of  Danos,  lasA 

his  army  into  Aeonia,  and  tumaposts  the  ^ommi 

from  Europe  into  Asia,  948    eenda  aev^of  faa  smy 

into  Macedraia,  to  require  of  An 

water,  849-arrives  with  the  Fteo 

his  advice  to  Darins  respecting  Tllntiwwis,  ih. 

MegaeUi,  son  of  Alcmseoo,  at  the  bead  of  n  ftd 

peU  PIsistratas  from  Athena,  17— naaR 

of  Flaistratus,  IS-marries  CUathemea' 

Megaermn  of  Abdera,  his  witty  raomvk  esk  the  esRwis 

expense  the  Abderites  sostained  in  eutestaiaiag  X«r. 

xes  and  his  army,  34SL 

M^iara,  in  Achaia,  ravaged  bythe  Perrilaaft  army,  4BL 

Megaro,  in  Sicily,  the  people  of,  how  tceoied  hy  Gdm^ 

390. 
Jf i^wftat,  the  soothoaycr,  his  predidian  of  ^afh  IB  tbf 
Greeks  stationed  In  the  etraitaof  Tnietmeyyl^. T5- 
la  dismissed  by  Leonldas  at  Thermopyks,  hm.  rsSmn 
to  depart,  ibw— inscription  on  his  toanh,  SfTZ. 
MOamputf  son  of  Amytheon,  first  tnoghtthe  Greeks tb» 
name  and  sacriflee  of  BaoAna,  8&-ia  iavitod  hyOe 
Arglves  to  cure  a  madness  amo^  tlMar  w  nmiw.  488-' 
obtahM  half  the  khigdom  of  the  Ar|:iv«a  tm  ^maM, 
and  a  third  part  for  Us  bratfaer,  ibL 
Melampsfgi,  story  of  them  and  Hcradca,  9S4,  n. 
MeUmchImm  have  all  Uack  | 

man  flesh,  810. 
Mekmipput,  his  reUos  brought  to  Sleyen,  and  i 

and  fesUrals  assigMd  to  him,  805w 
MsKmo^  wiiiB  of  POiiander,  putto  death  hy  her  1 
158-on  her  acoaont,  Fleiiandcr  strips  aft  Um  j 
ian  women  of  their  dothee.  874. 
MenMUsm^  diflfexent  accounts  of  his  < 
Memmm,  Sosa  the  dty  of,  9O0L 
Memmy,  the  ^^ptiaae  attentive  to  tiM  iai 
of,  94-4ocaI.  invented  by  Stanonldeo^  ib.  n.- 
of,  more  valued  In  ancient  times  thasi  «t  | 
JftfmiBAir,  pyramids  of.  fl9-4he  gronnd  ea  wbirb  It  Btnd^ 
detached  from  the  water  by  Meaes,  101     IMiiirt 
opinions  of  its  site,  ib.  n.— huilt  by  Bfenos,  ML 
Ifen,  degeneraqr  of  their  race,  81,  n. 
Mendesiam  preserve  goats^  and  aocrillee  sbeep^  flB;^ 
Men-eatera,  194. 

Meneknu,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  Btlen, » 

—after  the  capture  of  lYoy.  arrivee  isi  JE;gypt.  wbov 

Helen  is  restored  to  him,  ih.— aocriflcea  two  ITfejttiaii 

diildren,ib. 

lfene«.  the  flrst  king  of  ^ypt,  68-diveitad  tbe  NSe^vd 

built  Memphis,  108. 

Mercury,  whence  the  Gredan  flgnre  o^  HB    his  twph 

at  Bubastis,  117— Egyptian,  named  IVrtb  s  the  invcB- 

tor  of  sdences,  1 18,  n.— worshipped  by  the  priooei  *4 

the  Thradans,  who  call  themaelvaa  his  deaeateato,  S«t. 

Mermaids,  Spenaer's  description  of,  191,  n. 

Mermnad^,  the  family  of  CroBsns,  3— exdoda  tiw  Ben. 

did»  from  tiM  empire  of  Lydia,  ft 
Meroe,  a  very  considerable  town,  77. 
MetamMa,  built  by  the  Byiantlana  and  Tbalrn  ileii'— 

890. 
Meetagee,  eurioua  contrivanoea  for  secretly  ooBTeyidg; 

854.  n. 
Mestana,  formerly  Zande,  361. 
Menengers,  swiftnees  of  the  Peralaa,  404. 
Metemptyehom,  believed  by  the  I^yptiana,  111    Jd  noi 
origfaate  in  ijnrpt,  and  not  of  very  gusn  nntl^oity.  ib. 
—adopted  by  some  of  the  Greeks,  ib. 
Meitoektu,  son  of  Miltfades,  son  of  CtaBon.  ia  taken  e^ 
tive  and  conducted  to  Darina,  who  ahoera  bte  tto 
greatert  kindness  992. 
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cp,  Setfaot  deliverad  inm  the  AraMans  by  tbem,  119 
-tlwee  tpeetea  of.  In  Africa,  Ml. 
dot,  ton  of  Oorilns,  eonseeratet  his  throne  to  the 
rraele  «t  DelpU.  «-4ii«  gwdens,  414 
laiiMM',  Alyattea  returned  fate  father^  war  agataiet,  6 1 
loconnt  of  that  war,  7 }  and  to  tenniiiatloB,  lh.«.<ooart 
he  frlendahip  of  Cyrva,  46-their  lactioiia  terrolnated 
ij  the  interpoeition  of  the  Fariaiw,  SSe— reTolt  against 
Darios,  Mt    awlrt  the  CarUuu,   SflO-berieged  and 
adccn  by  the  Fenlant,  885— the  graater  part  of  them 
Jain,  and  the  reBtalnder  carried  to  8aaB»  88ft-4heir 
STief  at  the  oeptore  of  Sybarle,  880. 
ilettu,  the  pride  of  lonb,  852. 

iZfe  of  maret,  the  customary  drink  of  the  SeythlanB,  18BL 
illei  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  fia 
ifo,  of  Crotona,  his  inersdible  streiyth  and  appetite, 
S17,  n. 

ittiadm,  son  of  Cypselos,  885— origination  ot  his  soy. 
erelgnty  OTor  the  Chersonese,  880— is  made  prisoner  by 
the  people  of  Lampsacnm,  891 ;  but  by  the  menaces  of 
Cnesns  Is  dismissed,  ih.  and  n.— on  Us  death  is  honour, 
pd  by  the  inhabltaafiB  of  the  Chersonew,  891. 
HUad«8j  son  of  Clmon,  by  stratagem  seenres  the  poo. 
session  of  the  Oiersonese,  lb.— flies  from  the  power  of 
the  Scythians,  88B-is  restored  by  the  Dolond,  ib^-ln. 
formed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenidans  off  Tenedos, 
aaOs  for  Athens,  ib.— escapes  to  Imbros,  ih.-fffooeeds 
to  Athemslb.— one  of  the  ten  Athenian  leaden  agaiost 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  300  omgapes  from  two  inel. 
dents,  which  threatened  his  life,  SlO-Us  speech  to  the 
poleonarch  in  tevour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Per- 
sisns,  which  has  its  effoct,  818}  and  the  Athenians  are 
saooeeafnl,  SlS-his  repatatlon  inersesed  at  Athen, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  818  soils 
with  soTenty  ships  to  Faros,  ik-4fae  canto  of  his  ro- 
tentment  against  the  Persians,  ib.— besieges  Faros,  819 ; 
but  retoms  home  without  snocets,  lb.— is  generally 
censured  by  his  countrymen,  and  capitally  aocosed  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  by  the  Interference  of  the  people, 
his  life  is  saved  on  payment  of  a  flne,  ib.— dies  of  a 
wound  rerelTed  at  Faros,  ik-his  manner  of  possessing 
Lemnot,ib. 

[iUon,  the  idea  of  his  Pandemonium  whenos  probably 
suggested,  888,  n. 

ftfMt,  its  powers  increase  and  Improve  with  those  of  the 
body,  181. 

fitt«,  on  the  brink  of  the  Prasfam  lake,  produced  Alex- 
ander a  talent  a  day,  84a 

f tnerto,  her  priestess  tald  to  have  a  prodlgloot  beard 
previously  to  any  calamity  among  the  PedaslaDS,  64, 
406-her  solemnities  at  Sals,  88— her  oracle  in  EffTPt, 
97— her  magnifioMit  portico,  built  by  Amatls  at  Sidt, 
180-4ier  ttatae  at  Cyrene,  lS8-her  temple  at  Undns, 
133— fettlval  of  the  Antenses  In  honour  of,  837— the 
^Slighter  of  Neptune,  and  adopted  by  Jupiter,  Iby— the 
vest  and  sgls  decorating  her  shrine,  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Africans,  839— origin  of  the  loud  cries 
fai  her  temple,  940— the  panathentta  in  honour  of,  880 
-Jier  shrine  at  Athens,  808-her  temple  at  agenm, 
874w  4 

If  jnsreo,  Alean,  her  tcmpki  at  Tegea,  8L 
Minenot  Ataetlan,  her  temple  destroyed,  7. 
S/iiwrvo,  CrasUan,  her  temple  built  by  I>orieas,  SSflL 
If tiMroa,  Farania,  84S,  n. 
ItfiMTso,  Pallenian,  her  temple,  19. 
Itf  jn«roa  PoUas,  809. 
IfttwrtMi  Pottoncbos,  40,  n. 
SfiMrvo,  Pronean,  80— her  temple  at  Delphi,  888. 
Viiurva  Sdrat,  her  temple,  40a 
Mintroa  Tn^an,  Xerxes  lacrificeo  one  thousand  oxen 
tn,334b 


Mimiaktnt,  worka  In,  eseentod  by  the  andents,  never 

eqanlled  by  the  modems,  150,  n 
Mfinot  fanned  the  design  of  making  htanssif  master  of  the 

aea,  177««oooont  of,  aS8,,n.-«aid  to  perlih  by  a  violent 

death,  ib. 
Jf  raytr,  permitted  by  the  Lacedwnonlans  te  reside  with 

them,  887— punished  by  them,  ih.— escape,  and  take 

refuge  on  Thygetns,  8Sa 
JfiOro,  Venus  to  called  by  the  Persians,  41. 
MUridatm  preserves  Cyrus,  37, 
Mitrob«Ue$f  governor  of  Dsncylium,  rsproarlies  Onstes, 

176;  for  which  he  and  Us  son  are  put  to  death  by  Or 


17a 


theOra. 


Jtfnej^iAf iw,  his  advice  to  Tliemistodea  I 
dan  fleet's  leaving  Satamis,  80a 

Modemt  have  never  equalled  the  andente  in  engimvmg 
on  predons  stones,  nor  in  any  works  of  miniature, 
150,  n. 

MwUi*,  Pains,  called  the  mother  of  the  Eudne,  814 

Mcerit,  king  of  Elgypt,  various  monumente  of  Um,  109— 
erected  pyramids,  ib. 

McbHs,  the  lake,  in  E;gypt,  188-4ta  pyramids,  188-flsh. 
ery  tiiere,  ib^— how  formed,  ib. 

Mole,  why  held  sacred  by  the  E;gyptians,  194^  n.     ' 

Jfonaro/by,  argamente  In  frivoor  of,  IfiSi 

Jtfbiuy,  the  Lydians  the  flrst  people  on  record  who 
coined  gold  and  silver  into,  81— borrowed  In  the  rdgn 
of  Asychlua,  king  of  ^gypt,  by  pledging  the  body  of  a 
father,  1 17-«  coin  of  the  purest  gold  Itsoed  by  Darius, 
888— a  coin  of  the  purest  silver,  called  an  Aryandle, 
issued  by  Aryandes,  ih^-4n  reatoter  times  the  famlHea 
of  kings  had  but  little,  414-particulart  respeetfaig  Us 
invention  end  use,  lb.  n.— ^Id  and  ailver,  not  peimit- 
ted  at  Laoedsmon,  ib.  n. 

IfenAMe,  eaten  by  the  Zygantes  of  Africa,  949. 

Montm^uieu  gives  an  entertaining  aeoount  U  the  Trog. 
^lodyts,  888,  n. 

Moom,  adored  by  the  Africans,  899-adored  by  the  FU^ 
sians,  41, 8S3-ewine  ollbred  to,  by  the  Egyptians,  85 
.-4110  Lacedtnnonlans  would  undertake  no  enterprise 
beliDreitwMatthe  fb]l,811-doctrineof  itolnfluenoe 
on  the  human  body  now  exploded,  315,  n.-4iie  time  of 
the  new  moon  preferred  tai  the  East  to  begin  a  Jour- 
ney,  ib.  n.— worshipped  by  several  of  the  oriental  na. 
tlons,  883,  n.— why  the  flgure  of  the  moon  worn  by 
the  Arradians  In  their  thoes,  861,  n. 

Moor*,  western,  mode  of  their  commeree  with  the  NigrU 
tians,948,n. 

Mountaimy  the  Fertians  oflfer  saerlflees  fnrn  the  sun. 
mite  of  the  highest,  41— oraonlar  temples  mostly  sitnat. 
ed  on,  ib.  n.— a  large  one  oppodte  to  flamothrada 
overturned  by  a  tearch  after  mines,  888. 

Mounting  for  the  dead,  time  of.  In  anctent  and  modem 
E^ypt,  88,  n.    See  Funerals. 

Mule»  never  generate  any  fitrther,  185,  n. ;  yet  one  said 
to  have  produced  a  young  one  at  the  siege  of  Babylon 
by  Darius,  186 ;  and  another  at  Sardia,  337— never 
produced  hi  the  district  of  EUs;  which  the  faihaU. 
tanto  consider  as  a  eurae,  197— not  produced  In  Seythia, 
883L 

MuwmiM,  a  proof  of  the  Ugh  degroeof  knowledge  of 
chemistry  among  the  Elgyptians,  98,  n. 

JftMSt,  why  their  names  annexed  to  the  books  of  Hero 
dotus,  18%  n.— their  number,  residence,  and  order,  ih 
n.— 4hedty  Thespla  sacred  to,  988,  n. 

Ifwie,  an  important  part  of  Oredan  educatioa,  161,  n. 

MuneianMt  the  Argivea  the  most  skllfnl.  In  Oreeoe^  ih. 

Myealtf  the  lonlana  assemble  on,  to  oslebrato  the  Fan. 
Ionia,  «7— victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at, 
441. 

Mgcerimu,  king  of  E^ypt,  aneoieda  Chephren,  1 14-^is 
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,  Ik^-Jntan  Ids  dMgktarIn  a  haifBr 
mads  of  wood,  lb.— oohMnl  itatact  of  Ut  oonevbiiiM, 
1  Ifr-te  Informed  by  the  onude  of  the  poiiod  of  his  lift, 
lb.-4»ailt  a  pyramid,  ib^-ia  •noceaded  by  Aaydiis,  117. 

J^fvtOia,  eon  of  ChflBnu,e(iiiiecratei  a  great  number  of 
stitnei  in  Olympia,  364. 

AfjKfaMM,  andent  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  58. 

IfjrfiOa,  the  Aeeyrian  name  for  Vemu,  (K. 

Myrdmu,  given  by  Darioe  to  Hlotiaui,  M7, 851,  MO. 

Mj^mai  oppoee  the  AthenSam  In  taklnf  puewMJom  of 
I  to  suTender,  3M. 
,  871,  n.-4iee  of  the  word 
in  BagUah,  lb.  n. 

liyrfk,  a  ftToorlte  plant  with  the  amdeiitB,  aS7,  n. 

Jffv,  eent  by  liardoniue  to  oonralt  the  dUbrei 
41& 

Jlfjimaiu,  beared  by  a  wild  boar,  requeet  the 
of  Atyi,  eon  of  CnaBoe,  18. 

MfyHtriet,  CaUrian,  fl5-^if  Orphea,  9fr-Pytha«orean. 
lb.^«Kyp«ian,  ia»-of  Cerei,  ib.  8B5»  SBSl 

Jfjnw,  infertedby  gnats,  854^  n. 

N 

Naiesd,  for  a  man  to  be  seen,  deemed  by  the  Bartarians 

'   a  matter  of  the  greatest  tnrpltode,  & 

MMMf,  the  Lydans  take  thein  from  their  mothers,  5»- 
no  distinction  of,  among  the  Atlantes,  889  anecdote 
of  a  Persian,  who  foonded  all  his  merit  on  the  qden. 
dour  of  his  name,  905^  n.— ^iresages  drawn  from  them, 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  46,  n. 

Niuamtonsi,  78— their  customs,  835^  Sia 

SatwUiM  cast  by  the  E^ypttsna,  9ft-by  the  poets  of 
Greece,  lb. 

NaueraUi,  courtesans  of,  generally  beautifol,  116-~ 
Greeks  settled  there  by  permission  of  Amesis,  king  of 
l^ypt,  131— formerly  the  sole  emporium  of  ^{ypt,  ib. 

Nmtmaekim,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  shows, 
9B4»n. 

J^osof,  the  happiest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  SU-stands 
out  against  a  siege  by  the  Persians,  8S3— the  sacred 
buildings  and  dty,  burned  by  the  Persians,  307. 

Xeofte,  king  of  ^gypt,  first  proved  that  Africa  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  800. 

^eeaf,  king  of  E;gypt,  snooseds  Us  ftther,  ISS-makee  the 
canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  ib.— his  miUtary  enter, 
pffixes,  ib.    succeeded  by  his  son  Fsammis,  ib. 

NqttuM,  horses  sacvifioed  to,  65,  n.— the'  E^nrptians  dis. 
olaim  all  knowledge  of,  83— worshipped  by  the  Afil- 
cans  near  lake  Tritonis,  830  supposed  to  cause  earth, 
quakes,  351  and  Minenra,  said  to  have  placed  an  oUre 
and  a  sea  in  the  temple  of  &eethens  at  Athene,  380— 
hls-altsr  at  the  Isthmus,  411— his  flgure  eructed  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  bcttie  of  Platea,  440. 

Neptum0,  HeUoonian,  46L 

Nephmg,  Hippiaa,  388^  n. 

Nepitmtt  Serrator,  SOB. 

^tffi^  used  in  the  east  to  cover  beds,  by  way  of  protection 
ftiora  flies,  101,  n. 

^0ifrt.  said  to  have  the  power  of  transfonning  themselTes 
into  wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape  at  plea, 
sure,  104,  n.  818— compelled  by  'serpents  to  change 
their  habiUtion8,818-4hese  serpents  no  other  than  the 
DiUi,  ib.  n. 

Nidaumet,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  given  as,  by  the 
andents,  878,  n. 

SieodromuM,  son«f  Cnoethus,  agrees  with  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  £gina  into  their  hands,  306— flies  from 

JiiooUma,  son  of  Bolls,  with  Aneristus,  son  of  Sperthiee, 
I  put  to  death  by  thv  Athenians,  358. 


y%A<,  how  divided  by  the  Greeks  and  aanaaa.  da^  8. 

JVUc.  large  additions  made  to  the  la^  of  ^ypt  frum  ik 
mud,  OB— Ihia  oontrovertad,  ib.  n.— height  to  wlwh  it 
riaee,  ib.  n.-4oes  not  divide  Asia  and  AMea.  7S-lb 
of  its  innndatfam.  71    hj|iiiihiM 


the  opinion  of  HeradotUB,  75— oaver  I 
rafau,  76— why  no  brseae  blown  from  \ 
its  sonroes,  ibk.~4ettalnly  liasa  to  IAyn»  ^nd  | 
takes  admilar  c 


and  plains,  ib.— 4ti  eouise  diverted  by  : 
PhMon  lost  his  sight  by  hrncU^  a  JavefiB  into  the  «w. 
texofthestrBam,10^->«zcdleooeofilB«uaBr;  I3S.a 
—no  stream  or  ibnntsftn  enten  into  Ik*  SOB— this  nfr- 
tradicted,  lb.  n«-4ls  diflhrent  nssnna,  75.  ■. 

3BL 


KiMBUtt  ramaikable  ftr  prodncfav  1 

dinary  dae.  334^  484^  n. 
J^slste,  the  daughter  of  Apriea,  sesit  by  Amads  m  bb 

own  daughter,  to  be  the  wife  of  rnmlifan,  135. 
UUoeHf,  queen  of  Babylon,  her  vast  wntfca  at  BWbylM, 

56— her  tomb  opened  by  Darius,  97. 
NifscTM^  queen  of  ^gypt,  her  stiilanim  to  asvupgc  hrr 

brothers  death,  100-snflbcatad  herael^  Ol 
MboA,  his  ark  considered  as  a  Uad  of  temple^  Ult  ■• 
Noah^  the  Danube  properiy  the  river  of,  lOB^  n. 
Nomtaiet,  African,  897-4helr  eastoma,  94a 
Nomaim,  Scythian,  totally  uancquainted  wi&  ^ried. 

tnre,lML 
NmaeriB,  oaths  tsken  there  by  the  waters  of  Slyx,  cm. 

sidered  by  the  Greeks  as  invtoUUe,  aoi,  B. 
yonwag  wrote  a  volume  on  the  rites  of  BaeEhns,  SIS,  a 

—character  of  his  paraphrase  of  St  JohB*B  gospel,  ib.  a. 


o 


OoM  taken  by  the  PMoponnesiaM  pravioaa  to  their  «b. 

gagement  with  the  Persians  nudarllapdmdm,ti^,  a. 
OcMM,  a  bnU  sacriflosd  to,  by  Cleonenas,  9QS.    See  Sas. 
Oeeamut  no  river  of  that  nsme  known  to  Htsudotus,'^^ 
OotosMUOilsr  deprives  his  brother  of  hia  head,  StSL 
OtftM*«  hall,  hope  of  dtting  in  it  inspired  tfaa  Gothk  mw. 

riors  with  invladble  coorsge,  807,  n. 
aSbarm,  groom  to  Darius,  bis  Ingenuity  pswies  lii 

master  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  16flL 
<S6a«ni«,  a  Persian,  his  three  moM  put  to  death  by  order 

ofDBrius,81S. 
(Sobatnu,  of  Cardia,  with  other  Pteviaiia.  retires  bdaci 

the  Greeks  to  Sestos,  U7— is  sanrlflced  by  tha  A|ds. 

thians  to  thdr  god  Pldstoms,  4«BL 
OJIoet  of  nature  performed  at  home  by  the  Egyphnr, 

70— out  of  doors  by  the  Greeks,  80,  n. 
Offijning,  the  Penlans  esteem  a  man  to  piepoitiea  ts 

the  number  of  his,  43. 
OitUmmUt,  precious,  thefr  use  in  hot  Himaftes,  tlQ,  n. 
OMjfcut,  son  of  Thersa,  whence  his  name,  889L 
Oiorpatot  the  Aroasons  so  called  by  the  Scythaaas,  8I9i 
Otos  of  Lyria,  the  flnt  Gredc  poet,  ISBL  lb— the  wwd. 

sn  Egyptian  sacred  term,  ib.  n. 
Oligareksff  arguments  of  Mq^abysus  In  fuToor  oC,  164. 
Olive,  ^»plied  by  the  andents  to  various  uaea,  and  tha 

aymbol  of  dilierent  qualities  of  the  mind,  SSfi,  n.— tboat 

of  the  Atheniana  deemed  the*  moot  sacred,  8eB-.tbe 

Epidanrians  apply  to  tlM  Atheniana  for  leare  to  tak* 

one  of  their  olives,  ib.— one  placed  to  tka  temple  d 

Brectheos  at  Athens,  3BS. 
Oljfmpia,  the  stadium  at,  said  to  have  been  meassrad  br 

Hercules  to  the  length  of  six  hundred  of  hia  own  fec^ 

813,  n. 
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ympie  ganw*,  the  Eleani  Mod  wiihawrtors  to  conanlt 

the  EgypVlvu  on,  1S6— lews  eimoeiiiiiif  the  Jndgee  of 

then,  SfiO,  •.—mode  of  pelriof  the  combetoat^  ih.  o. 

—the  priice  flreqnentlj  tnoulitfred  by  the  eoDqaeron, 

3K9,  n.    iererel  ezmmplee  of  entertBlnmenti  glTeii  by 

the  eonqneron  in  oomeqiienoe  of  their  rlctory,  315^  n. 

^Sfmp^  wen  by  Xencee  from  Thenna,  VO. 

jMAc.  taken  by  Artibezni,  411. 

MM,  from  UrdB,  I8B,  a— Are  eelf-ktadled  deemed  by 

the  andenlB  eaqricloiii,  308»  n.-^neeetav  considered 

■a  aospleioas,  Sil,  n.— Hdratm  from  nemeO)  mach  re. 

guarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  440,  n. 

•eKfar,  of  Mamis,  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians 

from  the  Modes,  ST7— procures  amlstanee  firom  the 

loniana,  81B— his  combat  with  Artyblos,  Ibwis  slain, 

TTS^yeariy  sacrfjces  to  him  by  tlie  people  of  Ania- 

thus,  lb. 

•Muierifctf ,  an  Athenian  priest,  redtes  oracular  rerses 

before  Xerxes,  which  Indneed  Mm  to  invade  Oreccr, 

383. 

ns,  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  hononred  by  the  Dellans, 

198L 

iicfe  of  Abas,  in  Fhods,  14,  n.  397, 413— of  AmphL 

utms,  15»  413— of  ApoUo,  56)  n.  07-of  ApoUo  Isme. 

nian,  413— of  Baechns,  34B-of  Bads,  385.  39B,  404^ 

ISO— of  Branchlda,  15,  a  40,  S54.-of  the  Dead,  near 

the  river  Aoheron,  873— of  Delos,  55^  a— of  Delphi, 

14,  n.  15,  80,  STS-of  Diana,  87-of  Dodona,  14,  n.  86, 

97— of  Hercules,  07— of  Jopitor  Ammon,  14^  a  15, 73^ 

B7,  07— of  Japlter  at  Meroe,  77— of  Lakona,  07— of 

Mars,  07— of  Minerva,  07— of  Patarm,  in  Lyda,  56— 

yf  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  88— of  Tktiphonlos,  15,  a  4ia 

ntcUt,  some  aoconnt  of,    14^   a— oracular  templee 

mostly  situated  on  mountains,  41,  a— that  of  Dodona, 

the  most  ancient  of  Greece,  86-Hsommenoement  of  the 

two  oradee  of  Greece  and  Libya,  87— why  the  name 

of  dovee  given  them,  ib^— mischiefs  of,  80e»  a— Hero- 

dotos  declares  his  fislth  in  them,  300. 

raeiety  answers  cf,  to  Alyattes,  7— to  Crmsut,  15— to 

Lycurgos,  80— to  the  Lacedamonians,  81— to  Crcmus, 

87— to  the  Lydlans,  89— concerning  Fsrtyas,  4»-to 

the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis,  74— to  Pheron,  106— 

ronceroing  Ftammitidias,  184~to  the  Slphnlans,  156 

—to  Battos,  830-to  the  Thereans,  ib.— to  Arossi. 

laus,  838-to  CHsthenes,  864— to  Eetlon,  87»-to  Cyp. 

selu*,  873— eonoeming  the  MUedaas,  885— to  the 

Thradan  Dolond,  80a-to  the  Arglves,  308— to  Olan. 

cos,  305— to  the  Athenians,  354— to  the  Argives,  3S6 

—to  the  Cretans,  363— to  the  Spartau,  375— of  Bads, 

concerning  the  battle  of  Salamis,  300— of  Bads,  con. 

cemlng  the  battle  of  Plates,  43a 

najncr,  vide  Araxes. 

''ettet,  son  of  Agamemnon,  his  body  discovered  by 

Lichas,  81. 

nrfcf,  governor  of  Strdls,  contrives  the  death  of 

Polycrates,  I77-«nd  accomplishes  it,  17S-killa  Mitro- 

bates  and  his  son,  and  a  msssenger  from  Darius,  170^ 

by  whose  command  he  Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

T^euB,  mysteries  of,  06— his  death,  how  revenged  by 

the  Thradans  on  their  wives,  840,  a 

>ihian  hymn,  sung  by  Aiioo.  8— adapted  to  exdto  mU 

Iltary  ardour,  fb.  a 

n»,  Apollo,  180^  18& 

ryxet,  animals  in  AfHca  so  called,  841. 

ririt,  worshipped  at  Phite,  under  the  figure  of  the 

Ethiopian  hawk,  180,  n.— with  the  Greeks,  the  same 

as  Bacchus,  lb.  a— sahi  to  be  the  same  with  Apit, 

145,  a 

tM,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  asa 

Hraeitm,  flnt  inHieted  on  CUsthenea,  who  Introduced 

it,  806,  n.— not  always  dishonourable,  ib.  n.  300^  a 


Otamu,  son  of  Pharnsspes,  suapcds  Smerdis  not  to  be 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  150— and  by  means  of  Phmdyma, 
discovers  that  be  is  not,  ib.— with  six  others,  among 
whom  is  Darius,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  him,  160 
—and  kills  him  and  his  brother,  168— his  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  republican  government,  16B— agrees  to 
the  cetaUishment  of  a  monardiy,  165— a  mark  of  die- 
tinctlon  voted  to  him  and  his  posterity,  ib.— sent  by 
Darius  to  take  Samos,  183— lakes  Samos,  and  delivers 
it  to  SykMon,  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  185-^«> 
peoples  Samos,  lb.— msrries  a  daughter  of  Darius,  870 
—is  ordered  by  Darius  with  Artephemes  to  lead  their 
totcem  into  Ionia  and  JEolla,  where  they  take  Claxo. 
menm  and  Cyma,  880. 

Okme§y  son  of  Stsamnes,  his  appointment  under  Darius, 
851— is  made  a  Judge  by  Cambyses,  In  the  room  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  corruption,  851. 

Othryadest  sshamed  to  survive  three  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  In  a  combat  with  the  Argives,  kiUs  him- 
self,  27. 

OUtrt,  produced  by  the  Nile,  and  venerated  by  the 
E^ptians,  83-their  skins  used  by  the  Budini  to 
border  their  garments,  8ia 

Ovid,  banished  to  a  rude  and  undrilfsed  country,  810,  a 

Oxen,  their  flesh  said  to  be  eaten  raw  from  the  living  ox 
by  the  Abyssinians,  170^  n.— in  Seythia,  without  horns, 
lOi^ln  a  part  of  Afrtea,  walk  backward  whilst  feed- 
iDg,8SB. 


PacMuM  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  forum  at  Sardis, 
879— brings,  in  its  deecent  from  Tknolns,  a  quantity  of 
gold  dust,  ib. 

Paetyat  eflfects  a  revolt  of  the  Lydlans  in  the  absence  of 
Cyrus,  4ft— informed  of  the  advance  of  an  army  sgainst 
him,  flies  to  Cyme,  ib«— is  delivered  up  by  the  Chlaas, 
40— this  account  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  ib.  a 

PtfOM,  various  ussge  of  the  word,  845,  a 

PaotuoHi  conquer  the  Perinthians,  ib.-4ubmlt  to  the 
Fenians,  and  are  removed  to  Asia,  848— those  led 
captive  by  Megabyxus,  by  )he  encoun^ement  of  Ari- 
stagoras,  return  to  PMonia,  8701 

PtriniiMg,  probably  known  In  E;gypt  In  the  flrst  ages, 
but  no  painter  there  of  celebrity,  138,  a— date  of  ita 
origin,  ib.  a— relics  of  andent  painting,  beautiful,  ib. 
n.— an  excellent  subject  proposed  for  an  hittorical 
painting,  186,  a 

Paiettint,  Syrians  of,  borrowed  the  custom  of  d  rcum- 
dsion  from  Egypt,  103. 

Palm,  common  in  Babylonia,  SO— proeen  of  ite  cuU 
tlvatlon  in  Babylonia,  ib.— why  eslled  Phmnix,  08,  a 
a  type  of  the  resurrection,  ib.  a 

Pan,  how  represented  by  the  Mendeslans,  84— In  the 
Egyptian  language,  the  name  for  a  goat,  ib.— esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  the  roost  andent  of  the  gods,  ISO— 
the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury,  181— his  appearance 
to  Phidipirides,  310— his  temple  on  mount  Parthenius, 
ib.  a— a  tempie  erected  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  ib. 

Ptmaihemsa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  800. 

Pang^uMf  the  mount,  84a 

Pamiommt,  his  severe  punishment  by  Hermotimus,  407. 

Poatontum,  46-probably  suggested  to  MUton  his  Idea 
of  his  Pandemonium,  888,  n* 

PaaloIsM,  destroyed  by  CroBsus,  31. 

PtmUeapeMt  the  river,  its  course,  804. 

PmtiU;  in  disgrace,  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  S7a 

Paper,  ItB  invention  and  Improvement,  861,  a 

Paphiagomam,  their  cavalry  esteemed,  370,  a 

Papyrtu,  converted  by  the  andents  to'  various  uses,  10(V 
a— now  scarce  in  EgTP^  ^  »• 
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Parkuu,  tlwayt  wnwmuA  pMpU  of  good  Mine,  ttS,  n. 
— tlwir  BMthod  of  ratorinf  pflAoe  to  the  miMtam,  ib. 
— borieged  by  MUtiodM,  S1& 

i*arw.  Mised  with  Helen,  and  eent  to  Porteaa  at  Menu 
phto,  107.    See  Alexander,  ion  of  Friam. 

Pamamut  partieolan  eonoernlnf  ,  987,  n. 

Paro*,  marble  of,  of  inimitable  whitenem,  Ibi,  &~ 
aJwayi  preferred  by  the  aodent  lenlpto^  808,  a. 

Pmrrieide,  the  Perriau  will  not  bdiere  it  ever  was 
coBunitted,  49. 

Partkemku,  mount,  whenoa  ao  ealled,  SIO,  n. 

Paiarbemit,  bis  noie  and  ean  eat  off  by  order  of 
A|lrfe•,kingofI;nrp^lS7. 

Pmtmmbu,  aoo  of  deombrotn^  aaplfed  to  the  aoTO. 
reifBty  of  Oreeoe,  SSa-oondnoU  Ave  thoiuand  Spar. 
tan  agaimt  the  Pwiiana,  4Sl--ei«i«ea  with  the  Per. 
afama  at  Flatea,  tifr-asd  isTictorioin,ib.-«onaecrateo 
a  remel  of  braai  on  his  Tlctory  at  Flatea,  81S,  and  n.— 
protect!  the  concnbloe  of  Pharandatea,  ISB-his  reply 
to  Lampon,  489  receives  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  at^ 
Flatea,  44Q-4iia  words  to  the  Oredan  leaders,  on  the 
Inznry  of  the  Fenians,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Oraeka, 
ib. 

l>aiM0,  M.  alaba  fuotolion  of  hiis  SOO^  n- 

PMkugitms^  their  langoaffe,  17— the  Greoiaa  flgnre  of 
Mercury  derived  Ihim  them,  85— worriiipped  the  gods 
by  DO  name,  ih.— expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians, 
310-thoee  who  settled  at  Lemnos  anrprise  the  Athe. 
nlaa  females,  while  celebrating  the  feaat  of  IMana ; 
carry  many  of  them  to  Lemnoa,  and  make  them  their 
concubines,  S8&-pnt  their  children  to  death,  and  then 
determfaie  to  Idll  their  mothers,  ib.— their  earth,  cattte, 
and  wives,carsed  with  storility,  ib.— by  command  of  the 
orade,  go  to  Athens,  and  engage  to  sobmit  to  what, 
ever  satisfhction  the  Athenians  shall  propose,  ib.— 
agree  to  sorrender  Lenmos  to  the  Athenians,  on  tonns 
whidi  are  accomplished  by  Mlltlades,  ib.— derivation 
of  their  name,  900,  n. 

PehpiAB,  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  why  so  calL 
ed,  seo^n. 

PeUfpmuuM,  defended  by  the  Greeks  against  Xerses, 
907. 

Pelopoimeiiam,  their  oath  at  the  isthmus,  previous  to 
their  engagement  with  the  Persians,  4M,  n.— after  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  ret&m  to  Greece,  4«7. 

Pehuium,  Sennacherib's  army  put  to  flight  there,  lia 

Pmmu,  the  river,  formed  of  several  rivers,  SSI. 

PetUatklon,  various  opinions  of,  907. 

Perdieoat,  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  of  Bface- 
donia,4ia 

Ptrf^mm,  particnlars  concerning,  141,  n.  SIO^  a 

Periandtr,  son  of  C^pselns,  7— eome  account  of  him,  Ififi, 
n.— sends  900  children  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be  made 
euirachsy  IflS— Mils  his  wife,  ib.— banishes  his  son  Ly. 
cophron,  ib.— takes  Epidaurus,  and  makes  Frocies 
his  prisoner,  15S— invites  hit  son  Lyoophron  to  the 
throne,  who,  with  much  persuasion  aooqito  it,  but  is 
kiUed  by  the  Corcyreans,  154-his  cruelty,  873. 

Peridu,  hb  mtither,  being  pregnant,  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  91& 

Peri$aManM,  conquered  by  the  PBOoians,  816  conquer, 
ed  by  the  Persbna  under  Megsbyius,  lift. 

Per«eia,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  heroes  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  09,  n^^no  other  than  the  sun,  ib.  n.— visit- 
ed Eigypt,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  from  Africa  the 
Gorgon's  head,  lb.— had  no  mortal  father,  894— said  by 
the  Persians  to  be  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  895u 

Perna,  its  Increasing  empire,  14— disagreement  between 
the  Grecian  and  AsiaUo  bbtory  of,  156,  a— divided  by 
Darius  into  provinces,  107— 4ti  satrapies,  ib.— its  an. 
nnal  revenue  under  Darius,  109. 


FermMS,  ctothad  witk  sUm,  »-4n^  waiar  aaiy,  ft., 
haughty  bat  poor,  89  Dot  eertain  wkaahar  ihek  Ai. 
lecttha saaM  with thatof  the  Medaa.a^m— ^  ihrr 
worda,  iiipmsalve  of  peraooal  or  wlhir  dhtiftma, 
I  tormlnate  In  the  Doric  aaQ,tlM8me  with  the  leaim 
Sigma, 4S-aU their  naaaea end  alike,  U  havneim 
toes,  temples,  nor  altars^  41  sai  i  lloa  to  Jaee  m 
mountains,  ih.-<heirdeitics,ih.  iBasetf  ■inihif.li!. 
78,  n.-their  festivals.  «i-driak  wiae  prafaaslr.  ih^ 
deUbarato  oo  the  weightiest  matlera  wlmn  wsns  «ick 
Jwos  OB  the  ■HBVow,ik^-ik0 
I  thwiaiiliM  ahOTB  the  letf  «/ 
,ih^-food  of  foreign  maiMiBfa,  am  lammd  > 
passion  for  boys  from  Oraoce,  A,    kmwm  a  pioni^rf 

number  of  his  oApiinr,  43— «M>4a  ef  I'^maliag  ihf« 
children,  48,  10%  n.— put  wme  to  doadh  far  a  siaflr 
offence,  43— will  not  belierve  thaft  any  one  evsr  kifai 
his  parent,  ib.— ahtor  ffalsehnod,  48^  Ifll^  a— Acv 
opinion  of  the  leprosy ,  48— «i«  airerae  to  whito  pigseesi, 
ib.— venerate  all  rivers,  ih,  cnalni  of  the  magi  «iik 
respect  to  interment,  44    i-nHoae  their  dead  in  on. 


their  dead,  14<>-buryiiv  alWe  a 
thesPySie  theiraaagi,44  their 
themeelves  with  water  in  the  SyrioB 


-their  kli^  drank  no  water  hot  tlMit  of  the  Oil  11 II. 
in— hold  the  SODS  of  sovereigns  in  tfae  grsaamt  fwrr. 
rsDoe,  14»'.4heir  Ung  ttvea  cUcAy  on  bread.  14»- 
plaoea  of  residence  of  their  i 
tionof  Babylon,  187,  a— the  truaouius  of  1 
depoeited  at  Suae,  898— on  the  death  of  tfa 
his  successor  remits  every  debt  dne  to  the  print  nr 
the  puUic,  897— law  respecting' thoae  who  gaveadnt* 
to  the  king,  S86,  a— adoration  alwnya  paU  to  their 
kings,  by  those  admitted  to  their  | 
venerate  Are,  140— extinguish  flre 
on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  Ih.  i 
period  of  life.  148  had  amongst  thesn  adbtiaetiwrf 
nobility,  183,  n.— their  native  race  ameB  and^y,  im, 
a— beauty  of  thefa'  ladiea  now  a  eoDatDot  Aene  sf 
praise,  ib.  a— their  aima  aod  dreaa.  857,  311— otv 
their  hair  Umg,  896,  8BS-^wheDoe  their  none.  3»- 
almost  always  comprehended  by  Herodotna  and  edtf 
aDcient  writers  under  the  name  of  Medea,  378  sen 
dote  of  a  Farsian,  viiio  founded  aU  hie  inmft  oa  lit 

splendour  of  his  name,  98^ inmus  uf  itoh  mi 

sengers,  40i-why  they  considerBd  the  Groeksm tber 
pnbUc  enemies,  »-.engii«aBent  with  the  Lydtes.  fi 
—under  Cyrus,  revolt  i^ahnt  the  Medea,  4»-4skr 
Astyagos  prisoner,  and  deatroy  the  greetu  part  sf  In 
army,  40-and  thus  get  poaseealon  of  Asia,  41-fSi 
possession  of  Fhocea,  50  some  of  them  pot  to  tt« 
sword  by  the  Menagetss,  64-atladc  a^  beat  the  Vn. 
sagetssinastatoofiiitoxicatton,  ih.  paid  no  tribtt 
to  Darius,  109  besiege  Baree,  843  enter  Bara  h? 
r  it  to  the  power  of  PhvMi- 


of  Amyntas  earth  and  water  in  the  ] 
840— which  are  granted,  and  they  are  t 
Amyntas,  ib.— but,  tor  their  indecency  1 
Macedonian  women,  are  pot  to  death  by  i 
850— defeat  the  lonlans  at  Ephesns,  8T»— obtmnacM. 
pleto  victory  over  the  Cyprians,  878— defcet  tlo  C^ 
rians  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyaa,  779  stain  d*M 
the  Carians,  together  with  the  MUealana.  SO-frfl  n. 
to  an  ambuscade  of  the  Cariaaa,  and  loee  a  vwt  asn- 
ber,  lb.«-rout  the  loniana,  beeicge  Mttetw,  and  Me 
and  plunder  it,  885— make  themaelvea  mastaR  «f  Cft> 
ria,  88&-in  a  battle  with  Histimua,  take  hte  pthseo. 
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nd  slsy  the  greater  port  of  Mt  foreea,  8»-take  ChkM, 
jnboa,  Tenedoa,  and  the  Ionian  dtiea  on  the  oontinenty 
^.•— bum  the  cdty  of  the  Naxians,  907— besiege  Carys. 
ns,  which  aurrinden  to  them,  9U8— get  poeaestian  of 
>«tria,  pillage  and  bum  Its  templea,  and  make  the  peo. 
tie  aUves,  31)9— eaU  to  Attiea,  and  are  oondocted  by 
lippias  to  liarathun,  ib.— are  defeated  at  Marathon 
y  the  Athenians  a&lsted  by  the  Plateans.  SU»-retire 
o  Asia,  314— their  loes  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Mara. 
lion»  ib— march  under  the  command  of  Xerxes  against 
be  Athenians,  328— eurpass  ail  tlie  rest  of  Xerxes' 
rmy,  Sil-^helr  band  called  Immortol  defeated  by  the 
AoedssmonianB,  373— tlieir  fleet  suflkrs  in  a  storm  near 
lubosa,  S»4-thelr  Joy  on  bearing  that  Xerxes  was 
laster  of  Atttens*  40&— their  sorrow  on  liearing  of  the 
efeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  lb.— their  station  in  the 
rmy  of  Mardonias  at  Platea,  483— are  dissuaded  hj 
'.yroB  from  removing  to  a  better  country,  440. 
rson,  Philip  of  Crotona  honoured  by  the  £;gestsB  for 
he  aocosnpUshmentB  of  his»  SS7. 
ndgilioy  obsenred  principally  in  honour  of  Cerca  and 
^eniu,  810,  n. 

!a/wm,  a  mode  of  banishment,  806,  n. 
ftlerum,  plundered  by  the  JEgiaeIss,  8flP    the  naral 
roops  of  Xerxes  arrive  at,  3D& 
allxu,  consecration  of,  8^  n.— its  use  in  the  saoriflee  of 
laochus,  taught  the  Greeia  by  Melampus,  ib. 
ones,  of  HaUoamassus,  pursued  by  order  of  Amaais, 
•at  escapes,  ISfk-his  sons  put  to  death  in  his  slgfai;  138. 
imxjiMial0«,  son  of  Teaspea,  his  ooncuUae  seeks  protee. 
ion  from  PUusanias,  438. 

onMcAM  orders  the  lagB  of  his  bona  to  be  cut  oi;  848, 
indn. 

aylhu  fits  out  a  reesel  at  his  private  expense,  to  assist 
h«  Greeks  at  Salamis,  391,  n.— thrice  victorious  at  the 
Pythian  games,  981. 

«mtta,  the  most  ancient  rhapsodlst  on  record,  864^  n. 
lenictniw,  awerted  by  the  Persians  to  have  been  the 
kriginal  exciters  of  contention  betwem  the  Greeks  and 
Sarbarlans,  1— exported  to  Argos  the  produce  of 
El^rypt  ud  Assyria,  lb.— the  bead  of  aU  the  nations  of 
/^ia,  8,  n.— borrowed  drenmcislon  from  Egypt,  103— 
Jioee  who  are  connected  with  Oreeee  do  not  use  dr. 
nimcislon,  ib.— refuse  to  assist  Osnibyses  against  the 
:arthaginiaiw,  141— sent  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  to 
lenetrate  the  northern  ocean,  and  sail  round  AlHoa, 
»0— introduced  letters  in  Greece,  8BI— the  loDlans 
kbtain  a  victory  over  them  off  Cyprus,  878— bum  the 
aties  of  the  ByaantiattS  and  Chaloedonians,  and  reduce 
ill  the  other  parts  of  the  Cheraonese,  except  Cardia, 
J90-arrivlBg  off  Tenedoa,  pursue  and  trice  a  vessel 
lelonglng  to  Mlltiades,  and  oonduot  his  son  to  Darius, 
»8— their  sagacity  in  Buddng  trenchas  for  the  army  of 
Kerxes,  S89-with  the  Egyptlaaa,  have  the  care  of 
transporting  provisions  for  Xerxes'  army,  in  his  expe. 
litioii  to  Greece,  330-eupply  Xerxes  with  a  number 


executed  by  order  of  Xerxca,  408. 
k«nfliine,  mother  of  AroesUaus,  on  rsfoeeting  an  army 
»f  Enelthon,  receives  a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with 
ivooi,839-on  her  son'b  death,  applies  to  Aryandes  to 
revenge  his  cause,  ib^wha  deltvera  aU  the  land  and 
lea  forces  of  £^m>t  to  her  command  againat  the  Bar. 
Deans,  8S3-cracUes  such  of  the  Baroeans  as  had  been 
concerned  fai  the  murder  of  her  son,  944-perishes 
miserably  in  Egypt,  ib. 

krron,  king  of  E^pt,  suceeeds  Us  fkther  Seaostris,  lOS 
-kwes  his  eyes,  ib.— and  recovers  them,  100-bunn  a 
number  of  women,  ib.— is  aueeeedad  by  Proteus,  ib. 
Mdippiiet,  Pan  appears  to,  oowmanding  him  to  reprove 
tlie  Atheniaaa,  SlO-arrives  at  8part%  oo  the  second 
day  of  his  departure  from  Athens,  311. 


Philip  of  Crotona,  son  of  Bntaddes,  his  adventuraa,  897 

—honoured  for  his  aoeoropUshnents  of  person,  ib. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  method  of  preventing  pride  and 

insolence  in  himself,  307,  a 
Philitit,  pyramids  called  alter,  IR 
PhUoej^friM,  prince  of  Soli,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Solon, 

879. 
Phooatau,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  made  long  voy- 
ages,  SO-attMked  by  Harpagus,  desert  Phocaea,  and 
proofed  to  Cymus,  ib.— obtain  a  Cadmean  victory,  M 
—quit  Cyrnus,  and  retire  to  Rhegium,  ib.--4>uild  the 
dty  Hyela,  ib. 
Phooemu,  their  method  to  prevent  the  incursioaa  of  tlie 
Thessalians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopyhe,  385    their 
stratagems  against  the  Thessalians,  SSS-fortitude  of 
their  women  in  an  attadc  by  the  Thessalians,  ib.  n.— 
In  defiance  of  the  Tbesaalians,  refuse  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Greece,  987— theta'  country  overrun  by  the  army  of 
Xerxee,  ib.— their  valour,  on  a  report  that  they  ware 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  4fi9L 
PhaHix,  a  sacred  bird  in  Egypt,  rarely  seen,  93— incredl. 

ble  story  of  its  burying  Its  parent,  ib. 
Phamiir,  the  stream,  971. 
Phroorim,  king  of  the  Medea,  his  ambitious  views,  38- 

perishes  in  an  excursion  against  the  Assyrians,  ib. 
PhfniwHBt  daughter  of  Etearchus,  Is  ilLtreated  by  her 
step-mother,  83(K-delSvered  by  her  fiather  to  Theniiaon, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  becomes  the  concubine  of 
Polymnestas,  by  whom  he  has  Battus,  Ib. 
Phrygiam  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  moreandent  than 
themselves,  87    said  to  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance 
of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's  produce,  850— reported  to 
be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  340,  n.  07,  n.-Cheir  reUgioua 
madness  and  effeminacy,  97,  n. 
Phrgidehm,  the  poet,  fined  for  representing  the  capture 

of  Miletus,  88& 
PAya,  a  Ftoanlean  woman,  near  four  cubits  high,  in  the 
character  of  Minerva,   introduoea  Pisistratos  into 
Athena,  la 
Phglaau^  a  hero  of  Delphi,  3BBL 
Phylaetu,  son  of  Histlsens,  rewarded  by  Xerxes,  401. 
PAjuneiffiM,  in  Egypt,  are  confined  to  one  disease,  97— 
andently  hired  for  a  whole  dty  by  the  year,  180^  n.— 
fees  of  the  andents,  for  single  Incidental  visits,  very 
inconsiderable,  ib.  n.— of  Crotona,  most  eminent,  181— 
of  Cyrene,  moat  eminent,  next  to  those  of  Crotona.  ib. 
—Egyptian,  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  but 
pardoned  throngh  the  interoeesion  of  Demooedes,  ib. 
Pierre,  Eustace  de  St,  his  gaUant  behaviour  at  the  siega 

of  Calais,  by  Edward  III.  Ul.  n. 
PigeotUf  the  Farshuis  have  an  averslga  to  white  ones, 

4a 
Pigmiei,  a  race  of,  in  Africa,  7& 
Pillar  erected  by  Crrnaus,  to  define  the  boundaries  of 

Phrygia  and  Lydia,  331. 
PiUarg  erected  for  various  uses  In  earlier  agea,  884^  n. 
Pindar,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  14a 
PwM*,  to  destroy  like,  a  proverb  denoting  a  final  destruc 

tion,  8i)l,  n.  V 

Pirteus,  the  meet  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians,  401,  n. 
PiromiM,  colossal  figures  at  Thebea,  so  called,  isa 
PitietralitUB  repel  the  Laoedaamoniaoa,  863-but  in  a 
second  engagoneot  are  compelled  by  them  to  retire 
from  Athens,  ib.— use  nnramitting  eiideavourB  to  cri. 
minafte  the  Athenlana,  307— persuade  Xerxes  to  invade 
Greece,  S8SL 
PimCrvlur,  son  of  Hippocrates,  17— by  stratagem  obtains 
the  supreme  power  at  Athena,  ib.— is  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  restored,  18-morriee.the  daughter  of 
Megades,  lb.-4llea  to  Ekretria,  lb.— with  assistanca 
seises  on  Marathon,  19— his  moderation,  lb.  n.— a  third 
time  master  of  Athena,  ib.— the  first  collector  of  Ho. 
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Bier's  worlcB,  19,  n.— portllw  Dtkw,  fiO— faiaooa  for 
eoUccttoff  book!,  89<\  D.-Ua  reproof  to  the  idle.  309,  n. 

PUof  pnniahment,  the  Atheninu  threw  the  people  of 
Derius  Into,  351. 

FitoM,  the  uame  hai  affiorded  eacerdae  for  madi  critU 
cian,  IM^n. 

PHeh  drawn  fSrom  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  Zacyn- 
UiuB,S4eL 

PittaeuM  oi  Bfitylene,  a  memorable  mying  of,  9l 

P&VMtf,  cauaed  by  the  Tapoore  in  Egrypt,  M>  n. 

PlamUree^  of  gold,  praeented  by  PyUdns  to  Darius,  830 
—a  beautiful  one  in  Lydia,  ordered  by  Xerxes  to  be 
adorned  with  chains  of  gold,  and  the  ffuard  of  it  aasign. 
ed  to  one  of  the  immortal  band,  331. 

PlaUa,  a  colony  sent  there  by  the  Theraans,  SSO;  ano^ 
ther  account  of  this,  230-diilbrent  waysof  writing  the 
name,  ib.  n.— Qraeks  arrive  at,  485-battle  of.  4SS. 

PkOmau  Join  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  in  return  for 
former  sHststance  against  the  Thebans,  312— limits  de- 
tennlned  between  them  and  the  Thebans,  lb. 

PMgt,  the  Nasamones  pledge  their  word  by  drinking 
alternately  from  each  other's  hands,  8S&— the  only  ce- 
reraony  obsenred  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines, 
ib.  n.— rise  of  the  phrase  "  111  pledge  you,**  lb.  n. 

PMfCMw,  the  god  of  the  Apsinthians,  44& 

i>Mv,  his  mistske  of  the  words  of  Herodotus,  174  n^ 
his  mistake  respecting  the  Troglodyttt,  238,  n. 

PkOarth,  -his  essay  against  Herodotus,  fi,  n^—a  pasuge 
in,  amended,  197,  n.— instance  of  the  weakness  of  his 
tract  against  Herodotus,  in  point  of  argument,  S75,  n. 
—Instance  of  his  malignity  against  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. 

Pok,  reoelTed  by  the  Greeks  firom  the  Babylonians,  lOSk 

Pokmaireh,  his  office,  318,  n.  384,  n. 

PofyemuM,  his  Stratageraata  recommended  to  young  stu. 
dents  in  Greek,  285,  n. 

Pofyorates,  son  of  faces,  at  war  with  the  Lacedomon- 
lans,  148— Us  prosperity,  ib.— follows  the  advice  of 
Amasis,  and  eairts  Into  the  seft  R  most  valuable  seal 
ring,  150;  recovers  it, ib.  j  and  in  consequence  loses 
the  alliance  of  Amasis,  ib.— the  Lacedssmonians  under, 
take  an  expedition  against,  ib.— compels  the  Lacedm- 
monians  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Samoa,  154— an 
artiflce  used  by  him,  ib.— his  death  contrived  by  OroB. 
tes,  177— his  dnngliter*s  vision  previous  to  his  death, 
17&-IS  put  to  a  miserable  death,  ib.-4llled  Greece  with 
the  ministers  of  voluptnouttess,  150,  n. 

Po^damoi  encounters  three  Persians  at  once,  and  slays 
them  all,  348,  n. 

Pofygarngf,  aigument  against,  100,  n.— its  ill  efiects 
visible  among  the  Turks,  Ib.  n. 

Ponu,  stone  oi;  808,  n. 

PotUUmhu  distinguished  himself  ai  the  battleofPlatea,4a7. 

Po9t»,  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman,  404,  n. 

PoUdcea  besieged  by  Artabasus,  411. 

PrasioHs,  their  habitations  and  manners,  840. 

PrtuUf  lake,-a  mine  on  its  banks  produced  Alexander  a 
talent  a  day,  ib. 

Predtctimu,  uses  made  of  a  belief  in,  by  poets  of  aU  ages, 

308,  n. 
PrexatpM,  his  son  kiUed  In  his  sight  by  Croesus,  147— 
alter  a  confession  of  having  killed  Smerdis,  kills  him. 
Belf,ies. 
Print  of  the  NUe,  98-every  high  priestln  F^ypt  places 
In  a  temple  a  wooden  figure  of  liimself,  180— and  soK 
dier,  the  only  rank  honourably  distingulBhed  in  E^gypt, 
188-and  king,  anciently  united  In  the  same  person,  by 
the  Spartans,  89& 
PrieaUttea  of  Dodoiia,  87. 
Pt%nee»  of  the  East,  their  lofty  titles,  57,  n. 
Prinen  of  the  Spartans,  distinguiahed  by  them  by  many 
honourable  privileges,  8»& 


Prineipki,  two,  a  good  and  a  bad,  heM  hj  the  mafi, 

183,  n. 
Pruonert  of  war,  their  variooa  tieatiwt  in  difieratf 

ages,  an  interestittg  sulgect  of  inquiry,  146^  n. 
Proele$,  how  discovered  by  the  LncedsBmoolBBS  to  be  the 

youngest  son  of  Aristodemus,  8SH    rt  ▼anance  wish 

his  brother  through  life,  ib. 
PfwUgut,  oollectian  of,  by  Julins  CHMaqmua,  SS^  a.— 

generally  precede  the  calamitiea  of  nay  city  or  baIms, 

88B-before  the  defeat  of  the  Chiamby  HistiBas,  ib.— 

one  of  a  tremulous  motion  at  Ddoa,  30&— one  at  tfe 

temple  of  Delphi,  oo  the  anroach  ot  Xo^es'  arm;, 

388. 
i>r(»>S»iMm«  of  Csthera  followed  by  their  aoma»  anoag  the 

Lacedssmonians,  as  in  E^gypt,  lOlT. 
Proponiia,  its  breadth  and  length,  213. 
Praserpme,  called  Auxeaia,  860.  n. — Athfnisn  rifeas  m 

honour  <tf,  385. 
Pntetilmu,  hia  temple  m  Ebeoa,  3S1— Im  wedMh  frsa- 

dulently  taken  from  Ebeos,  and  hia  tomb  stripe  by  Ar. 

Uyctes,447. 
Proteutt  succeeds  Flieron,  106-<he  aame  wUh  Osirisaai 

Canobus,  ib.— do  antique  flgnie  of  him,  ih.  nu-^efetta 

Helen,  107— restores  Helen  to  Mcndnns,  lOB— is  bk^ 

ceeded  by  Bhampainitns,  lOa 
Prooerbt,  the  meaning  of  many  Eta^ttakones,  to  be  dv- 

covered  in  the  cuatome  and  lanprnge  of  Greece  aai 

Rome,  881,  n. 
Proxtni,  their  ofBce,  806^  n. 
PryUum,  their  offiee,  888,  n. 
Pryttmeum  of  Athens,  46— of  several  plaoea,  fti  m.^-iti 

derivation,  370,  n. 
Ptammunitua,  son  of  Amaaia,  and  kiny  of  ^gypC.  138-« 

prodigy  during  hia  reign,  Ih.— tiiaJ  of  hia  itiaiwiailiiM 

when  taken  oapdve   by  Cambye«a»  ISO-lives  with 

Cambyses,  140;  but  revolts  against  hia,  and  is  pot  to 

death,  ib. 
Pmumri*,  Idng  of  E^pypt,  succeeds  hia  teflwr.  186— is  sac- 

ceeded  by  his  son  Apries,  187. 
PMammmehfua^  king  of  E<gypt,  prevafla  on  tlw  ScythJaes 

to  retire  from  B^nrpti  34    his  mode  of  diatweiiagwbe 

were  the  most  ancient  peopla,  91    nald  to  have  aaa«. 

tained  the  sources  of  the  NUe,  78— poors  a  libatna  fktNB 

his  hefanet;  is  deprived  of  a  eonaiderahle  part  of  ha 

power  by  the  other  deven  kings  of  I^nv^  *^  <^*^"- 

lined  to  the  marahea,  124— eonsolta  tlie  oraele  of  La. 

tona,  ih— with  the  aairiatsnce  of  aoane   loniaitf  and 

Carians,  vanguhhew  the  eleven  klnga,  ffi.    birildi  the 

veetibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at  ] 

ediUce  for  Apis,  ib.— rewards  the  lonfa 

ib.— spends  twenty.nine  years  in  the  sicte  of  Asota, 

185-ls  succeeded  by  hU  aon  Neooe,  ISO. 
Pasm^  their  expedition  against  the  eonth.wind»  8£— 

celebrated  for  managing  aerpenta,  ih.  n. 
Pteria,  battie  of,  24. 
i>iMuAMMn^by  death,  never  infficted  by  the  Fenkns  fir 

a  aingle  offence,  43— severe,  in  what  cases  alinwed  by 

the  Persians,  ib.— by  death,  not  allowed  by  Sahann  ia 

Egypt,  for  fifty  years,  117— capital,  alwajs  iaflicled  by 

the  Lacednmonians  by  night,  887— Atlwoian  ^t  o^  85J. 
Pufpfe,  Fythemas  habitsd  in»  to  get  a  number  of  Sgrnr- 

tana  together,  47— particularly  affected  by  weaaen,  d^ 

n.— of  the  andents,  14^  n.  406,  n. 
Pygargi,  probably  quadrupeds,  94l«  n. 
Pyramida  of  Memphis,  60— on  the  side  of  ^gypt,tora^ 
Libya,  70— of  Egypt,  injured  by  an  acrid  aaatter  exua. 

ing  tnm  the  soil,  71— erected  by  Mceris,  108— ocosid. 
ered  by  Voltaire  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the  £«7p. 
tiana.  111,  n.-4he  different  uses  for  whicii  they  ar« 
supposed  to  have  been  erecteii,  118,  n^— the  greet  aoe 
built  by  Cheops,  a  work  of  twenty  years,  Ibw  ;  its  di- 
ib.  u-  i  mode  of  its  constmctioa,  ib.  ^  \^^ 
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Mated,  118,  n.— its  cost,  113-one  of  them  conatmcted 
by  rneanfl  of  the  prostatution  of  CheopA*  daughter,  ib. 
—one  built  by  Chephreoi  114— not  the  tepolehres  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  f«>r  whom  they  were  deeifued, 
ib.  D.-one  built  by  Mycerlnns,  115— one  of  bride,  btiilt 
by  Asyehis,  117— in  the  lake  Mosria,  183-of  ^ypt, 
formerly  huge  rocks,  fl9,  n. 

^ythagorat^  of  Samoa,  06,  n.  lOS-aaid  to  bave  introdnc 
ed  weights  and  measures  into  Greece,  817,  n. 
*fthagonut  flfovemor  of  Miletus,  880. 
ytkei,  son  of  Iscfaenous,  greaUy  dlstinguishea  himself, 
966— presenred  by  the  Persians  for  his  yaloor,  and  re- 
stored safe  to  his  country,  lb.  40& 
'ythian.    See  DelphL 
y<Ati,  their  office,  SOa 

ylhiut,  son  of  Atys,  entertaina  Xerxes  and  his  army 
with  great  mgnifloeuce,  and  engages  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  the  Athenian  war,  390— gires  Darius 
a  plane.tree,  and  a  vine  of  gold,  ib.— in  return  for  his 
liberality,  is  presented  by  Xerxes  with  seven  thousand 
gold  suters,  SSI— requests  of  Xerxes  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  Grecian  expedi. 
tion,  33S-the  body  of  his  eldest  son  is,  by  order  of 
Xerxes,  divided  in  two,  ib. 

Q 


tati-fighting  among  the  ancients,  12,  n. 
laiii  of  £^ypt,  a  great  delicacy,  95,  n. 


tblfif  meaning  of  that  word,  wlien  used  by  an  inferior 

o  a  person  above  him,  SH,  n. 

tre  of  torrhes,  Athenian,  in  honour  of  Pan,  310— in 

lonoor  of  various  deities,  ib.  n. 

tin,  lands  in  Egypt  never  fertilized  by,  78— falls  but 

eldom  in  ^Tpt,  ib.  n.— unknown  in  Ethiopia,  75— 

his  contradicted,  ib.  a— at  the  E^ptian  Thebes  a  pro- 

ligy,  138— none  for  seven  years  in  Thera,  2^9— never 

slls  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  239. 

i  Sea,  what,  55,  n.  199. 

taxation,  necessity  of,  130. 

V^ion,  the  ancients  remarkably  scrupulous  in  every 

liing  which  regarded,  80,  n.— without  it  the  conduct 

Iways  irregular,  150,  n  —of  the  Pagans  how  best  ex- 

lained,  379,  n. 

Ttember,  a  word  memorable  in  English  History,  307, 

>iile»,  eaten  by  the  Troglodytap,  SS8. 

*tMi€^  arguments  in  favour  of,  163L 

urreetion,  the  phoenix  a  type  oi;  93,  n. 

lerenee,  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  age,  96— risingfinnn 

le  seat  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  mark  of  reverence 

rery  where,  lb.  n. 

pord  of  merit,  an  ancient  mode  of,  191,  n. 

idinaee,  an  oil  collected  by  the  Persians  at  Ardaric- 

i,  315. 

ti/iprimtus,  king  of  E^ypt,  succeeds  Proteus,  100— 

instructs  an  ediliee  for  his  riches,  lb.— remarkable 

Dry  of  two  thieves  who  privately  entered  his  trea- 

iry,  ib.— descended  beneath  the  earth,  110— plays  at 

ce  with  Ceres,  ib.— Is  succeeded  by  Cheops,  111. 

pgodistst  etymology  of  the  word,  SO*,  n.— some  ac 

unt  of,  ih.  u. 

gium,  whence  its  name,  287,  n. 

(/««,  some  account  of,  356,  n. 

iopis,  the  courtesan,  115— Strabo^  account  of,  tb^  a 

vttt,  son  of  Philens,  a  skilful  architect,  150. 

tea  of  individuals  In  more  ancient  times,  SSO,  n. 

r,  seal,  Babylonian,  00— of  Polycrates,  150,  a 

vt,  Tenented  by  the  Persians,  49. 


Xutttio,  David,  manner  of  his  doatti,  102,  n. 

Bobet,  the  andent  custom  in  oriental  countries,  of  giving 
them  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  still  prevails,  105,  u. 

Boman*,  less  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than  the 
Greeks,  I,  a— a  portion  of  Lacediemonian  manners 
commiuiicated  to  them,  20,  a— Jeamed  their  games 
and  combats  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  Etruscans,  S?, 
n.— for  seventy  years  had  no  statue  or  painting  of  the 
deity  in  their  temples,  41,  a— carried  the  art  of  era. 
bahning  to  greater  perfection  than  the  Ejgyptians,  97, 
a— thdr  method  of  disposing  their  army,  324^  a— tlie 
art  of  swimming  a  material  part  of  their  education, 
402,  a— the  emperors  obtained  reputation  from  the 
success  of  their  lieutenants,  406,  a— their  religion  con- 
trived to  throw  the  chief  influence  of  affidrs  into  the 
hands  of  the  better  sort,  £07,  a 

iletamoiMf,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  her  story  resemblei 
thatofCandattles,4,n. 

Bote,  a  spedes  of,  in  Macedonia  having  sixty  leaves,  414. 

Bvmungr  to  attack  an  enemy,  practised  by  the  Greeks 
llrst  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  81& 

S 

SabaeuSf  king  of  Ethiopia,  master  of  £^rypt  fifty  years, 
117— did  not  punish  any  crime  with  death,  ih.— 4n  con- 
sequence  of  a  vision  withdraw  himself  from  %ypt, 

iia 

Saerifieet,  human  one,  by  Menelaus,  108— public  by  the 
Athenians  every  five  years,  313— Persian  mode  of,  3IS^ 
n.— human,  supposed  to  be  first  introdnoed  by  Saturn, 
the  Abraham  of  Scripture,  106^  a 

Sadder,  the  Persian,  44,  n. 

Sad^tte$,  6L 

Sagartii,  their  manner  of  enigaging  an  enemy,  84L 

Sou,  bnihUogs  at,  128. 

Sailon,  British,  anecdote  of  James  IL  particulariy  diar* 
acteristic  of  their  spirit,  410,  a 

SaiamU,  the  Grecian  fleet  anchors  at,  880  its  fertility, 
400,  a— sea  fight  at,  between  tlie  Greeks  and  Persians, 
401. 

SaU,  why  called  divine  by  Homer,  88,  a— piUars  of,  in 
AfHca,  237— a  hiU  of,  238— of  the  same  use  as  money 
in  Abyssinia,  lb.  a— houses  formed  of  it,  230— two 
sorts,  white  and  purple,  il>. 

SabUaUon,  Persian  mode  of,  48. 

Samian;  expelled  by  Polycrates,  build  Cydon  in  Crete^ 
151— obtain  assistance  from  the  Lacedssmonians  against 
Polycrates,  ib.— protect  three  hundred  children  of  the 
Corcyreans,  152— forsaken  by  the  Lacedismonians, 
embark  for  Siphnos,  154— defeat  the  SIphnians,  155— 
are  totally  vanquished  by  the  Cretans  and  ^Cginetv, 
ib.— produced  the  greatest  monuments  of  art  in  Greece, 
ib — ^Uken  by  the  Persians,  185— put  to  the  sword  by 
Otanes,  ib.— erect  a  cnlunm  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
valour  of  their  officers,  284-possess  tbemselvea  of 
Zande,  287— spare  the  lives  of  three  hundred  Zan- 


SamoM,  fordbly  possessed  by  Polycrates,  140— expedition 
of  the  Lacednmoniana  against  it,  I'll  and  of  the 
Corinthians,  158-4ts  cakes,  ib.  n.— besieged  by  the 
Lacedssmonians,  154— taken  by  Darius,  183— given  by 
him  to  Syloson,  tt».— delivered  to  SylusoD  almost  witli- 
out  an  inhabitant,  18& 

Samaon  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  Tyro,  306^  a 

Sat^  mountain  of,  destroys  the  Persian  army  marching 
against  the  Ammoniaos,  144— fatal  efliscts  from  moving 
sands,  ib.  a 

Sandalt  provided  by  Anthilla  in  E^ypt  for  the  queens, 
101. 

Sappho,  her  manners  reported  dissolnte  by  those  oaly 
who  lived  a  long  time  after  her,  47,  a 
3P 
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£mr^0mU,  kirn  ummonMm  spteck  to  CrowMj  28. 

larrf^a  pmimlby  the  Ctmneriu*,  G-beoonM  the 
TMoit  of  tiM  gTMt  BBd  iflaent,  m  woU  at  thoM  oela. 
bntod  for  tMr  wMon,  9-taMte  botwMa  Cynit  mhI 
CnMM  near  it,  SS-takon  by  Cyrai,  87--tak«i  by  An. 
tiochiMt  lb.  iL^intnMted  by  CyiUB  In  Ut  abtenoe  to 
Tftbalus,  vbo  la  bodofad  in  ttao  eitodal  by  ButyM,  4B 
-4ti  dittufle  from  Sun,  8eo-lt«  dtetuftoafrom  Epho- 
■HI,  ib.  oawpt  tho  dtidol,  powcued  by  tbo  lonians, 
■Dd  Mddoatally  burnt,  876— Xerxes  urirce  there 
vith  bis  army  against  the  Athenians,  SSI— rariaas 
BBSsters  through  whose  hands  it  passed,  8B1,  n. 

Smrdinia,  repoted  remaricabiy  onhealtby,  10^  n.— f  nve 
riae  to  many  peculiar  phraiee,  ib.  a.— HittftvM  swears 
to  render  it  tributary  to  Durios,  877. 

tfnrdooM,  son  of  Thannasiasy  eeeapes  frodl  the  cvoaii 
800— taken  with  fifteen  of  the  Fanian  ships  by  the 
Oreelcs,lb. 

SarpedUm,  expelled  from  Crete  by  his  brother,  Ul 

tfoteiipM,  son  of  Teaspes,  attempts  to  sail  round  Africa, 
bat  is  diseouraged  and  returns  to  Egypt,  900— Is  exe. 
cutsd  by  Xerxes,  901. 

Saine,  nerer  subdued,  347. 

Satngif,  fie-Perria  dirided  by  Darius  into  twenty,  Wt. 

Saturn^  sacrifice  of  children  U>,  902,  n^-<the  Ahndiam  of 
Scripture,  supposed  to  hare  first  introduced  human 
sacriflcei,  106,  n. 

Saul,  his  mental  derangefuent  rsaembleathat  of  Gamby* 
see,  148,  D. 

SauromaUe,  aooonnt  of,  819. 

Betnu,  son  of  HippocooD,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo,  988. 

Scatpmg,  practised  by  the  Scythians,  206— why  intro- 
duoed,  ib.  n. 

Seaptetifla,  298- 

8€tpire»  firequently  carried  by  princes  in  their  hallda, 
aiwcin»ng  to  ancient  authors,  901,  a 

Sehamut  an  ^yptlan  measure,  OD. 

SeUfy  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Caasiterides,  17d,  n. 

Seytax,  of  Caryandia,  discovers  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia,  801— his  punishment  by  Megabatee,  2S3. 

S€gfle$,  SOD  of  Aripfthes,  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  into  Scythia,  812. 

AcyllUaf,  a  skilful  diver,  deserts  from  the  Persians  to  the 
Greeks,  988. 

Soymelor,  the  Scythians  worshipped  Mars  under  the 
symbol  of,  806,  a 

5eylAa,hto  descent,  198: 

Sejfthts,  king  of  the  Zandeana,  besieges  a  Sicilian  city, 
S87— Is  seized  and  pat  in  irons  by  Hippocrates,  an  ally 
of  the  Samians,  ib.— escapes  and  passes  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  Persian  court,  288. 

SesfiMa,  Darius  undertakes  an  expedition  sgalnst  It,  180 
—account  of  its  origin  by  the  Scythians,  100— other 
aoeonnts  of  its  origin,  191— formerly  belonged  to  the 
Cimmerians,  199— further  account  of  the  country,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  194— peculiarities  of  the  cli. 
mate,  196— has  no  towns  nor  fortiflsd  cities,  802— its 
rivers,  803— its  grass,  204— barren  of  wood,  205— its 
extensive  plabu,  813— an  impression  in  Scythia  of  the 
foot  of  Hercules,  ib.— a  description  of  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  is  continued  ftom  the  moutii  of  the 
Ister  to  the  sea  coast,  217— neither  asses  nor  mules 
produced  in  Scythia,  883. 

Ayttimw,  a  number  of  their  Komades  protected  by  Cy- 
axares,  and  intrusted  with  the  education  of  some 
boys,  83— reputed  excellent  archers,  ib.  n.— reyenge 
an  alAront  offered  them  by  Cyaxares,  23— occasion  a 
war  between  the  Lydlans  and  Modes,  ib.— their  his- 
tory  remarkably  obscure,  34,  n.— arrive  at  the  terri. 
tories  of  tha  Medes,  34— in  a  battle  with  the  Modes, 
cbtain  entire  possession  of  Asia,  ib.-«dvanoe  towards 


Egypif  bot  are  prevailad  on  by  Tmm Biliw  l»  a. 

turn,  lb.— some  of  them  are  poniahp^  for  | 
the  temple  of  Vsnaa  at  Aacalon,  ib.-4aBe«he  t 
nion  of  Asia,  S6-«re  anbdned  by  Sea 
prive  UielralaTea  of  eight,  ISD-driait  nuca*  mift,  & 
-4eadapaatoratlif^l90-ff«tn^lllvCrMB  3fedta,«« 
oppooed  by  their  slares,  bot  repel  tbcm  with  «bp^ 
ib.— their  own  aeeoont  of  tliar  oiigia,  ifc.  afiMoat «( 
their  origin  accortiag  to  thaOroeka  as  BaBtas,i»l- 
other  aeooonta  of  th^  origin,  IflS;  199— a  baibanm 
people,  90»-4halr  wisdom  in  oontantly  abtdkag  a 
waggona,  Ib^-anpport  themaelTca  by  tbeto-  eactie.  h. 
n.— habitation  of  a  aaodera  Scythian  dceoibcd,  ik  a. 
tiieir  laws,  ib.  n.— their  divinitiea,  800-^their  aadK  if 
sacrifice,  ib.— keep  no  swine,  806— Ifaair  odiiCary  ess- 
toms,  ibb— every  one  drinks  the  blood  of  the  fint  per. 
aon  he  slays,  U».— preaeot  ibB  bead*  of  the  eacMa 
tiiey  kill  to  ttie  king,  ib^-thelr  leoda  of  mal^mg,  » 
—tiieir  use  of  human  skina,  ib.  their  diviaesioM,  V. 
their  alliances,  808-«Bode  of  buryiBff  thdr  kiB««,  ib^ 
manner  of  bvrying  the  people  ia  gvneral,  3 
their  bodiea,  210-teDBdoaa  of  their 
their  numbers,  212— conceirlng-  Hiaaansliis  maUe  Is 
repel  Darius,  apply  to  their  ne%hboaia,  2IS— 4teir 
oonnectioos  with  the  Amaaona,  220  are  «'t%tn1  fcy  s 
few  only  of  their  nelghboors  against  Darius,  iSl— 
their  plan  of  operations  ^galnrt  Dttrias,  ik— tte 
answer  of  their  king  to  the  challeagv  of  Darios,  29- 
make  several  attacks  on  Darios,  ib— 4he  brayav  "^ 
asses  greatiy  distresses  tiieir  horaea,  ibu  send  a  ims. 
senger  tu  Darius  with  a  preaent,  221  oppoae  tbcK. 
selves  to  Darius  in  battie,  ib.— fmrvne  a  ksi«,  wbiA 
ran  between  their  army  and  that  of  Doriw,  ib— pv. 
sue  Darius,  but  miss  of  him,  Vn  am  deceived  by  Ibt 
lonlans,  296— tiieir  Nomades,  inoeucd  agaiaat  Dariai» 
advance  to  the  Chenoneaa,  pat  Mlltladcs  the  prinee 
to  flight,  and  retire  after  an  interval  of  thiae  yean^ 
S92-tiie  madneas  of  aeomeoea  imputed  to  Ms  can. 
mnnication  with  them,  901— to  imitate  them.  pm. 
verbial  for  intemperate  drinking,  ib.  n.— «heir  TotaH 
and  wiadom  according  to  Ludan,  905i,  a.— aopposH 
the  same  with  the  Gets  and  Ootha,  215,  ■. 

5«a,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  ba  incapable  of  eaags^ 
tion,  196,  n.  said  by  the  aneienta  to  ^bb  aad  flew 
seven  times  a  day  at  the  Eoripos,  297,  bl— do  the  icm. 
pie  of  Erectheos  in  the  citadel  of  Athena,  a  oatota, 
898,  n.— a  dstem  so  called  in  scriptare,  IK  n. 

^ealr  cut  with  a  atone  by  the  BtUopians,  34a 

Stmlrminif  her  admirable  works  at  Babytoo,  95-Jvmi. 
oos  opinions  of  the  time  when  she  lirad,  ih.  ■.— sn 
emblem,  186,  n. 

Sentknkerib,  army  of,  put  to  flight  by  meaaa  of  ^cewllfi. 

Sttuoa,  hia  mistake  of  a  paaaaga  in  JEUam  rropo<  lii^ 
the  Sybaritea,  317,  n. 

Smegtmbia,  243,  n. 

8erpent»t  hones  feed  on,  89  eacred  in  ttie  TlclmtTcf 
Tbebea,  9S— aymbolkal  worship  of,  in  tte  ftrst  ^^ 
Tery  extensive,  ib.  n.— a  symbol  of  the  aua,  ihw  at— 
winged,  03-«yiog,infesi  Egypt  and  Arabia,  179  tbtir 
exoeesive  Increaae  prevented  by  nataro,  IK  cam 
polled  the  Keuri  to  change  their  habitat iooa,  21^- 
these  no  other  than  the  IKbii.  lb.  n.— eaten  by  the 
Ethiopian  Traglody tm,  898^  a— aaaailyin  Afitaa.  wUh 
a  bom,  241— a  large  one  aaM  to  Aefini  the  nitadri 
of  Athens,  3B0. 

SesamuH  grows  to  an  Immense  height  in  Itahjlimja.  sa 

SuwtrU,  king  of  ErypU  bis  expbdts,  IHt  gJamM 
erected  by  him  after  hIa  victoriae,  109.  easd  by  Vala. 
rius  Flacons  to  have  bean  Tan^ulabed  by  Ifaa  Getae,  ik 
n.— the  greater  part  of  hlapUlara  not  to  be  Ibttod,  IM 
— twofigureaofhim,jk-««tamadtoS;gypi  with  mi 
Imosenae  number  .if  jM|rflf«a,  lb.H 
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cfa«ry,  ib.— ONdnt  cttuds  In  Egy^  lb.-i4Mribiitw  the 
lands  Id  Ej^7]>t.tti.— iw  other  mamrAot  tgjpt  masCer 
of  Ethiopia,  105-fUuwd  flgnrea  of  hinttolf  ttd  his  lii.. 
mily  before  the  temple  of  Vulcaa^  tb.— b  luceeeded  by 
his  eon  PheroD,  ib. 

Settos,  besieged  wid  telcen  by  the  Athenianfl,  M7. 

Seihos,  king  of  E^ypt,  mmI  pricet  of  Vukm,  saooaeds 
Anysit,  118-deeerted  by  Ms  soidien  when  sttMlced 
by  Sennacherib,  ib.-4ncoarsg«d  by  s  riaion,  marches 
to  Pelusiom,  with  a  party  entirely  composed  of  tradas. 
men  and  artisans,  and  is  snecessful,  ib.  11$^— aA  hia  death 
the  Egyptians  dune  twelre  Unga,  121. 

SeoertUf  the  emperor,  his  splendid  funenl  piie»  15^  n. 

Shads,  in  all  oriental  cUmates,  desirable  for  sleep  and 
repasts,  SS^  n. 

Shaving  the  head,  practised  by  the  E;fyptians  from  a  rery 
early  age,  IS8— a  testimony  of  sorrow,  886^  n. 

Shsba,  supposed  to  be  lliebes,  70,  n. 

Sheepf  why  the  Thebans  abstain  fhm,  B^-An  Arabia, 
wiUi  an  enormous  length  of  tail,  17& 

Shi^dj  the  Carlans  invented  ornaments  to,  and  a  hanOe, 
W-4N»Towed  by  the  Greeks  flrom  E^t,  8a7T-the 
Persian  budders  made  of  osier  covered  with  skin, 

das^n. 

Ship*  of  the  andents,  S,  n.— of  the  Fhooeans,  50— of  bur. 
den,  how  constructed  by  tlia  Eigyptians,  lOl^eeremony 
In  the  andent  mysteries  of  carrying  one  about,  related 
to  Noah  and  the  deluge  lb^-H>f  the  Syphnians  painted 
red,  156— of  the  andents,  drawn  on  shore,  whenerer 
they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one  place,  398^  n^— 
twenty,  sold  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  Athenians,  906 
^^hree  triremes  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  41a 
Shoes  of  the  andents,  60^ n.--«tanding  in  another's,  SBl,  n. 
Shrew-mice,  buried  by  tiw  Egyptians,  91. 
SityUine  books,  story  cfl,  488,  a 
SieUy,  fertile  in  com,  S80,  n.— its  cheese  esteemed,  lb.  n. 
Sidnntu,  sent  privately  by  Themlstodes,  to  infonn  the 
leaders  of  Xerxes*  fleet  of  the  consternation  and  dia. 
aentions  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  3001 
Sic/tCf  law  of  the  Babylonians  concerning,  01— put  to  death 
by  their  relations  among  the  Fadssan  Indians,  W^ 
among  certain  Indians  retire  to  some  soUtude,  ib. 
SignaU  in  battle,  art  of  making  them  brought  to  great 

perfection,  314,  n.— various  kinds  of,  382,  n. 
Sigyna,  their  horses  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  Si7. 
Silent,  the  elder  satyrs,  414^  n. 
SUphiim,  834^  n. 

SUver,  its  proportion  to  gold  in  the  time  of  Hecndotus, 

6k  n.— not  used  by  the  Hassagete,  65-^e  Spartans  not 

allowed  to  have  any,  195,  n.— none  possessed  by  tiie 

Scythians,  900. 

Simoni«Ug,  of  Ceos,  876— Ms  memorable  saying  concern. 

ing  God,  lb.  877,  n. 
Simonides,  of  CMoe,  the  inventor  of  local  memory,  94,  n. 
Simomdei,  son  of  Leoprepis,  377. 
Simplieify  of  manners,  in  the  East,  similar  In  andent  and 

modem  times,  414,  n. 
Sinope,  various  accounts  of,  109,  n. 
Siphnot,  its  riches,  154— its  present  state,  155,  n. 
Sitamnes,  put  to  death  by  Cambyses  for  corruption  In 

his  office  of  Judge,  851. 
Skin  of  a  man,  used  by  many  Scythians  as  a  covering  to 
their  horses,  806— punctures  on,  a  mark  of  nobility 
with  the  Ihradans,  846— of  nisamnf,  found  guilty  of 
corruption,  fixed  over  the  tribunal  at  which  he  had 
presided,  851. 
Skint  of  animals,  dresses  made  of  them,  of  the  Mgheet 
antiquity,  89,  n.— were  sndentiy  prises  at  games,  00, 
n.— used  for  books,  instead  of  the  biblos,  961— of  sacri. 
liced  animals  assigned  by  the  Spartans  to  their  princes 
inwar,80& 


«tolCiofthe|gypti«Dahard,ofthaFtorBlaaasoft,  138- 
af  enaniies  owde  use  of  as  drinking  eupa  by  the  Scythir 
ana,  907— tha  veins  of;  burnt  by  the  African  shepherds 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  930  letters  inscribed  upon 
the  shnU  of  asUve  by  Histinus,  95l-4nstanoe  of  one 
without  a  SQture,  440^  end  n. 

SAnww,  why  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Scythians,  18d- 
thehr  cruel  treatment  ai  Rome,  ib.  n.— particulvs  con. 
eonifaig,  9S6^  n.— nsurp  the  government  of  Argos,  and 
after  a  tedtons  war  with  their  nusters,  are  subdued, 
Sl»-4be  first,  ware  captives  in  war,  30i>,  n.F-Ionian 
,  celebrated  for  their  graces  and  accomplish. 
406,  n. 

Sleeping,  after  dinner,  an  invariable  custom  in  warmer 
dimates,  19,  n.— a  race  of  men  said  to  live  beyond  Scy. 
tUa,  who  sliMp  away  dx  months  of  the  year,  105. 

Smerdit,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Cambyses,  146-by 
JEscfaylus  Is  called  Merdis,  ib.  n. 

iS«Mrt(M,  the  magus,  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  Cambyse% 
15(^—pr8lsndlng  to  be  amerdls,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  reigns 
seven  months  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  150  the 
Artaxfrxes  in  Eira,  who  obetmeted  the  work  of  the 
tennpla,  lb.  a— discovered  to  be  not  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
160-4S  slain  with  Ms  brother,  168. 

Smiuijfrideg,  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  Sybarite,  eminent  for 
his  refined  luxury,  317. 

Smgma,  Qjg!f»  carries  his  arms  against,  6— how  lost  by 
the  foUans,  47. 

Sneezing,  ^onsidsied  as  an  anspidons  oanen,  311,  n.— 4k 
custom  with  the  Latins,  when  any  one  sneeied,  to  cry, 
»  Save  your*  Ib.  n. 

Snow,  deecribed  by  foiling  feathers,  191, 107. 

Sotdien  receive  the  higfaest  honours,  even  In  the  IcMt 
refined  nations,  188— and  priests,  the  only  ranks  hon. 
ourably  distinguished  in  ]^r7Pt»  lb. 

So£b  taken  by  the  Persians  after  a  five  months*  siege,  870L 

SMMMsn,  the  quantity  of  gold  employed  by  him  In  over, 
laying  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple,  330^  a.— 
quantity  of  gold  wMch  he  had  bi  one  year  from  Ophir, 
331,  a 

Sohn  resorts  to  Sardls,  9— Is  kindly  recdved  by  Cittsus,. 
lO-Ms  sentiments  on  happiness,  lb.— b  dismissed  by 
CroBsos  with  hadlfliersnoe,  11— his  convenatkm  with 
JEsop,  lb.  a— Us  reply  to  Crmsns,  rscollected  by  the 
latter  fai  captirity,  SS^-thdr  conversation  rekted  by 
PIntareh,  lb.  a— celebrates  FMloeyprus  in  verse,  87i»— 
his  design  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  of  JUyeuxgna, 
979,  a 

Song,  andent  E^tfam,  05— Gredan,  called  Linns,  96,  n. 
—In  Greece,  supposed  to  have  pre<vded  the  use  of  lei* 
ters,  ib.  a— an  origfaal  Caribbean  song,  ib.  a— an 
American  war  song,  806,  a 

8ooth$a^er$,  an  solmated  fri^ment  of  EnnhM  against, 
S06,a 

Sephanet,  son  of  Eatydrides,  most  eminent  of  the  Atben. 
hms  at  tike  battie  of  Platea,  437— kills  Eurybates  in 
single  combat,  438  slain  by  the  Kdonians,  in  a  contest 
about  some  gold  mines,  lb. 

Sepheelee,  anecdote  of,  at  the  rrjoidngs  on  the  victory  of 
Salamis,  404,  a 

SoticUi,  his  speech  to  the  Lacedsemonlssis  In  favour  af 
liberty,  871. 

Sostrate$j  most  fortunate  of  tiie  Greeks  In  commerce, 
880L 

Soul,  tiie  Egyptians  first  defended  Hs  immortality,  1 II— 
various  opinions  concerning  it,  ib.  a  metempBychesa, 
111. 

Spaeo,  wi^e  of  Mitridates,  saves  the  life  of  Cyras,  :v. 

Spartan*.    See  LscedBmonlanai 

Speech  of  Cyrus  to  the  lonians  and  ffioMans,  44*  Cyrus 
to  a  Lacedasmonian  ambassador,  4f^— Cambyse  to  the 
Perdans,  previous  to  his  death,  15B— >Dariaaand  Olanes 
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lo  tlM  rest  of  the  eontplntort  igBliMt  the  magi,  160— 
Oobryaa  agalnit  the  magi,  161~OtenM  Ib  fairoor  of  a 
repabUc.  IfiS— Megmbynu  In  Hroar  at  an  oligarchf, 
151— Darins  in  fitTour  of  a  monardiy,  16&— Coea  to 
DarioB,  210— the  Scythian  ambunadon  to  their  neigk- 
boon  wlio  had  asaerobled  in  coandl,  on  the  approach 
of  Darins,  01— Indathyrana  to  the  ambaaaador  of 
Darias,  SSS— Gobryaa  to  the  PefBlans,  894— HktteoB 
to  the  Scythians,  SSft— ArlstagorM  to  Cleomenes,  SS7— 
the  Spartans  to  Hippies,  and  the  representatiree  of 
their  Grvdan  allies,  271— SosMes  to  the  Spartans,  lb. 
Darins  to  Hlstiaeus,  S77— Hlstiaas  to  Darius,  Ik-the 
Persian  commanders  to  the  Ionian  princes  depoeed  by 
Aiistagoras,  4S8— Dionyslus  to  tbe  lonians  aft  Lade, 
48S— Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  301— CUsthenee  to 
the  suiture  of  his  daughter  Agarista,  318— Xerxes  on  a 
war  with  Greece,  3S3—Mardoniu8  on  a  war  with 
Greem,  384— Xerxes  to  Aitabanos,  S35, 330— Artaban. 
na  to  Xerxes,  325,  335,  330— Xerxee  to  the  Pervfaura^ 
330— Harmocydes  to  the  Phoceane,  423— the  Tegeans, 
on  a  dispute  with  the  Athenians,  respecting  their  sta- 
tion in  the  Grecian  army  at  Platea,  485;  and  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  same  sul^ject,  4£6— Alexander  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  431— Fausanias  to  the  Athen- 
ian chiefs,  lb.— Mardonius  to  the  Spartans,  ib.— Mar. 
donins  to  Thorax,  EurypUos,  and  Thrasydeios,  434— 
Fausanias  to  the  Athenians,  ib.— Lampoo  to  Pauaan. 
las,  430— Paosanias  to  Lampon,  ib. 

SpeUf  Egyptian  bread  made  with,  80, 05. 

SperthieM  and  Bulls  present  themselrea  before  Xerxes,  to 
make  atonement  for  the  death  of  the  Persian  amhassa 
doni,35£— refuse  to  prostrate  themselyes  beforeXerxes, 
and  are  dismissed  by  him,  ib. 

aipkinjre»t  a  type  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  130,  n. 

Sjnet,  always  treated  by  all  nations  in  the  same  manner, 
S55,  n.— their  offlra  In  Homer's  time  notinfamooa,  ib.  n. 

Spitting,  In  the  presence  of  another,  deemed  an  act  of 
indeoenry,  33. 

Sguaret,  large  public  ones  for  trade  among  the  Greeks,  4a 

Stadium,  an  Egyptian  measure,  70, 112. 

Stag;  never  seen  in  Africa,  841. 

Statueg,  the  Persians  hare  none,  40— one  of  a  woman  in 
gold,  three  cubits  high,  at  Delphi,  16— flrst  engraved  on 
stone  by  the  ^Tptiaiia,  08— of  Isis,  88-of  lo,  ib.— 
E^Tptiao,  of  Jupiter,  83— of  Pan,  84— of  Summer  and 
WiDter,  lOO-coloesal,  at  Memphis  and  Sals,  131— of 
Vulcan,  148— equitotrian,  of  Darius,  107— of  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  800-of  Jupiter,  at  Delphi,  440-of  Neptune, 
at  Delphi,  lb. 

Stetagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  succeeds  to  the  authority  and 
wealth  of  Bfiltladea,  291— dies  of  a  wound  in  the  head, 
received  in  the  Prytaneum,  ib. 

StMicraletf  his  propoeal  to  convert  moont  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  125,  n. 

Stetilew,  son  of  Thrasylus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Manu 
thon, 314 

Stone,  the  shrine  of  Latona  at  Bntoe,  of  one  enormous 
soUd  stone,  125i 

Stones,  precious,  the  exquisite  performances  of  the  an. 
dents  on  them,  never  equalled  by  the  modems,  ISO,  n. 

Stomug  to  death,  an  andent  punishment,  and  still  in. 
fficted  in  Abyssinia,  419,  n. 

Storax,  two  spedes  imported  to  Europe,  173,  n. 

Storm  of  three  days  on  the  coast  of  Magneelik,  does  oon. 

-   slderable  damage  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  SQ& 

Stratagem,  employed  by  Cyrus,  to  induce  the  Persians 
to  revolt  from  the  Medes,  39-«mployed  by  Darius 
against  the  Scythians,  884  employed  by  Amasis  at  the 
sleire  of  Barce,  843— by  PIgrea  and  Mantyes,  to  obtain 
the  government  of  Flssonia,  848— of  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  against  tbe  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megaby. 
Kus,  to  demand  of  Amyntas  earth  and  water,  S50— of 
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HittlaBns,  for  eonreyliig  Ua  1 

of  aeomenea  againat  th«  ' 

tiadea,  the  BOO  of  ClBson,  to  a 

Chersonese,  801— of  Cleonnenea  i 

308— of  the  Pboceans  i«aiiiBt  the  : 

Artemisia,  at  the  battle  of  SalamiB,  401- 

dddea,  to  encourage  the  Ondm  i 

at  Mycale,  444,  n.— of  a  T 

alege,7,n. 

Strattet,  tyrant  of  China,  Us  death  eoneerted,  b«t  ast 
aooompiished,  412. 

Strength  of  body,  a  prindpal  recomnii  iiilaliiiia  tohaaeer 
In  early  ages,  141,  n. 

Stfymen,  the  river,  eelebratod  hy  aacieiit  wrifew,  Yf^  a. 

Styx,  partkulars  relating  to  the  wadcn  of,  301,  ai 

Subeutence,  every  Egyptian  oaaip«4ied  ammally  to  *«v 
his  means  oi,  131. 

Sueeession,  hereditary,  its  prtoriple  mpiniaal,  hot  ibi «r. 
derTarions  381,  n. 

Sun,  adored  by  the  Pcnlans,  41— «he  great  gad  of  the 
Massagetae,  04-JiorseB  aaaifeed  to,  by  the  MaMgeb^ 
65-the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  attriboted  ta^  T5*-t«« 
obelisks  sent  by  Pberon  to  the  temple  of,  iOS-aaU  by 
the  ^yptians  to  liave  four  tunes  deviated  CnMi  has  er. 
dfaiary  course,  119.  and  n.— (he  dnef  of  the  gads,  IB  Ihi 
andent  mythokigy  of  E^ypt,  iai,a.  trtieo^faiBJia. 
pla,  141-4he  beetle,  an  emblem  9t,  14ft,  a^-«i*  tto 
Indians,  hotter  and  more  vertiod  in  th^waana^iim 
at  noon,  172— fountun  of,  237— «I1  fovntainB  erigiBaliy 
dedicated  to,  ib.  n.— execrated  hy  the  Atiantes,  sas- 
adored  by  all  die  Africans,  230  temple  o^  ST.  a.- 
auppoaed  by  the  andents  to  have  the  power  of  tmraag 
aside  any  evils  which  the  night  mi^t  hatrc  mcmced. 
280,  n.— edipaed  at  the  departure  of  Xerxes' amy  &wi 
Abydos  against  Greece,  333— the  tafetar  My  d 
Greece,  ib.— his  access  and  recem  represented  by  ths 
Phrygian  rites  In  honour  of  Adonla*  421,  n  shin 
•acred  to,  in  ApoUonia,  44fiL 

St^entitien,  frequent  Instances  to  anciesit  hkaory  of  is. 
temperate  but  artful  men*B  aTnillqg-  thiinisiliti  «if  it, 
300,  a— Athenian,  417,  n. 

SuppUanU,  their  rites  similar  to  thoee  of  hMpftafty 
among  the  andents,  286,  n. 

Surgery,  the  andents  had  no  oontemptible  humrledf* 
of,  97,  n. 

Surplice,  probable  rise  of,  96,  n. 

Sum,  ite  distance  from  Sardis,  259— the  dtj  of  Mobmib, 
260,337. 

SwaUowt  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  TSk 

Sweeping,  a  mode  of  taking  islands,  pr  art  laid  by  the 
Persians,  889l 

Stn/t,  Dmu,  his  opinion  of  Herodotus.  891,  n.— Dr  Jor. 
tin's  opinion  of  his  learning,  lb.  n. 

Swi/tne$$,  instances  of,  in  Pliny,  31 1,  n. 

Sm$nming,  a  material  part  of  youthful  education  asaastg 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  408,  n —tbe  l^rypdaaa  expert 
and  graceful  in,  ib.  n. 

Swine,  how  used  by  tbe  Egyptians  fur  the  pm|wiei.>  cf 
husbandry,  7d— sacrificed  by  the  Sgyptxans,  84 — regaid. 
ed  by  the  Egyptians  as  unclean,  ib. — ^Plntnrrh^s  ex. 
planation  of  tbe  Jews*  dislike  to,  ibw  n.  ofeged  by  the 
Egyptians  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  185— not  permitted  by 
the  Scythians  to  be  kept  In  their  country,  206  miin 
bred  by  the  Africans,  from  Egypt  u  far  u  lake  Tit. 
tonis,  239— the  women  of  Baroe  ab&tain  from  the  flash 
of.  lb. 

Suwrdi,  at  first  of  brass,  157,  n.— more  andeiitiy  worn 
over  the  shoulder,  ib.  n...two  worn  by  the  n  naiaaB,3ua. 

Sybaris,  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crotooa,  aaulatiii  by 
Dorieus,  856. 

Sybarites,  their  efil^rainacy,  256,  n.— their  iQgtatitnde  to 
the  Milesians,  SSe* 
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irlMOfi,  of  flUiUM,  ffirM  Dariui  %  etoftk,  12&*4ii  retarn 

for  whleh  Duliia  gtrw  htan  Samoty  181 

\fmbobf  uwd  by  the  andftnta,  of  their  reepecttTO  deities, 

41.  D. 

ffracute,  poflseaaed  by  Gelon,  399. 

)rrf  a,  tlie  name  of  C^|»padocia,  3,  n. 

\frian»t  almoat  exterminated  by  Croasua,  94— eonqoered 

by  Necofl  near  May dolnm,  186. 

grrfft,  well  described  by  Lucao,  23L 


'able,  poature  of  the  ancients  at,  423,  n. 
'alentf  particulars  conceminf  the  different  wdghts  of, 
107,  n.— tlie  Babylonian  compared  witii  the  £aboir, 
108. 

'allhybius,  herald  of  Agamennnon,  858    his  temple  at 
Sparta ;  his  posterity  hononred,  lb. 
'anagra,  iMittle  at,  between  the  Spartans,  Athenians, 
and  AririTea,  429. 

'aiui^tfSttoelr  country  ftmona  for  fl(hting.4»clcs,80B,n. 
'airaw,  the  river,  its  rise  and  course,  90^— whence  so 
called,  lb.  a. 

'or,  springs  of,  in  Zaeynthas  in  Africa,  842,  n.— of 
Pieria,  842. 

'arenrtnes,  their  severe  defeat  by  the  Cretans,  384. 
'argitmu,  the  first  inhabitant  of  Scythia,  ISO. 
'arsut,  of  Cillda,  the  ilrst  commercial  power  in  that 
part  of  Asia,  397,  n. 

'artart,  their  habitationB  described,  802,  n. 
*aiiaowing,  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  210,  n. 
'auri,  dbUoguished  by  peculiar  customs,  218. 
auris^  iDhomanity  practised  at,  448,  n. 
'aunu,  mount,  whence  Its  name,  190,  n. 
Var#,  checked  by  extreme  affliction,  finely  expressed 
by  Shakspeare,  139,  n. 

'eavut,  the  rirer,  its  waters  a  remedy  for  several  dis. 
eases,  214— a  column  erected  by  Darius  at,  215w 
'eeih,  of  one  entire  bone,  440,  and  n. 
egeant  conquer  the  Lacediemonians,  21 — unsuccessful 
after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Orestes,  22— dispute 
between  them  and  the  Atiienlaus,  4S& 
eiansy  their  city  taken  by  Harpagus,  commander  of 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  51— pass  into  Thrace,  and  build 
Abdera,  ib. 

elamon,  invoked  by  the  Greeks  at  Salarols,  395. 
elines  obtains  to  his  posterity  the  honour  of  being  rai. 
nister  of  the  infernal  deities,  SSa 
ef/f  Y>'i  Ham,  remarkable  story  of,  147,  n. 
e//iV/«,  of  Elenin,  the  toothsayer,  his  stratagem  against 
the  Phooeans,  380. 

ellus,  the  Athenian,  deemed  the  most  happy,  by  Solou, 
la 

'llw,  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  SOS,  and  n. 
elmestus,  son  of  Apollo,  his  priests,  2S. 
frmple  of  £arus,  271— Araphlaraus,  413— Andocratea, 
426— Apollo  Triopean,  46— Apollo  at  Phtans,  66,  n.— 
Apollo  at  I>elue,ib.  n — Apollo  at  Butos,  126— Apollo 
erected  by  the  Milesians,  131— Apollo  Ismenian,801— 
ApoUo  Didymean,  886— Apollo  at  Abas,  387- Apollo 
St  Delphi,  388— Apollo  Ptous,  413— Apollo  at  Athens, 
^38— of  Bacchus,  at  Byzantium,  214 — Ceres,  on  the 
HJppoIeon  promontory,  204— Ceres  Thesroophoros,  at 
Faros,  308— Cybele,  at  Sardis,  burnt,  278— Diana,  at 
Butos,  126— Dictynna,  In  Cydonia,  165— Erectheus, 
392— the  Furies  of  Laiusaud  (Edipus,  228-4he  Greeks, 
railed  Hellenium,  131— Juno,  at  Samos,  lb.  133— 
Jupiter  Carian,  at  Mylassa,  52-^opiter  Osogus,  ib.  n. 
Jupiter  Belus,  at  Babylon,  56— Jupiter  lliebeaa,  ib.— 
Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Pisa,  69— Jupiter  by  the  JE^ 
nel«,  131— Latona,  at  Butos,  184^  126— Mercury,  at 
Bubastis,  117— Minerva  Assesian,  7— Minerva  Falle- 


nlan,  19— Minerva  Alean,  21— Minerva  at  Lindas,  ISS 
Ifinerva  Crastian,   258— Minerva  at  Sigenro,  876— 
Minerva  Pronea,  388— :Minerva  Sciras,  408— Neptune 
Ereethean,  398,  n.— Neptune  Hippies,  393,  n.— Pan, 
on  moont  Parthenins,  810,  n.— Pkn  at  Athens,  ib.— 
Protesilans,  in  JElssos,  331— Thyia,  306— Venus  Celes- 
Ual,  at  Ascalon,  94— Venus  Cyprian,  ib.— Venus  Cy- 
therean,  ib.— Venns  the  stranger,  108— Vulcan,  105. 
Templm,  the  Persiana  have  n<»e,  41— oracnlar,  mostly 
situated  on  moantabis,  ib.  n.— division  of  the  ancient, 
65,  n— 4rat  erected  by  the  EgypUansjB8. 
Terilhu  brings  an  army  of  tliree  hundred  thousand 
men  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar, 
against  Gelon,  388. 
Thalet,  the  Milesian,  foretells  an  eclipse,  24— assists 
Croeeus  in  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  river  Halys, 
ib.— his  advice  to  the  lonians,  51. 
Thanatu,  reduced  by  Mardonius,  298— ordered  by  Da- 
rios  to  poll  down  their  walls  and  remove  their  ships 
to  Abdera,  293— their  riches,  ib. 
TManu,  besieged  by  Histimns,  289. 
TheatideM,  son  of  Leopropis,  dissuades  the  emissaries  of 
the  .£gineta  from  taking  with  them  Leutychides, 
whom  the  Lacedssmoniana  had  agreed  to  deliver  np, 
304.  •'     * 

Th^aut,  of  Eigypt,  why  they  abstain  from  sheep,  83. 
rA«6aiw,  of  BoBotla,  desirous  of  revenge  on  the  A  the- 
nians,  consult  the  oracle,  208— commence  hostilities 
witii  the  Athenians,  909— the  Athenians  assist  the 
Plateaus  against,  312— limits  determined  between  the 
Thebans  and  Plateaus,  ib.— though  hostile  to  the 
Greeks,  send  them  asristance  agidnst  Xerxes,  37!^— 
seeing  thePerstans  victorious  at  Thermopylas,  separate 
from  the  Greeks,  and  preserve  their  lives,  376— Am. 
phiaraus  their  ally,  413— besieged  by  the  Greeks,  U\, 
Tkebes,  formerly  the  name  of  ^gypt,  73. 
Thebe$,  la  Egypt,  70— supposed  to  be  the  Sheba  of  the 
scriptures,  lb.  n.— rain  a  prodigy  at,  138— Image  of 
Jupiter  there,  837. 
Themu4ocleM,  son  of  Neodes,  advises  the  Athenians  to 
prepare  for  a  naval  engagement  vrith  Xerxes,  354— 
commands  the  Athenians  against  Xerxes,  364— is  en. 
gaged  by  the  Enbceans  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle  at 
Enbcsa  with  the  Barbarians,  381— endeavours  to  de- 
tach the  lonians  and  Carians  from  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  384— the  cause  of  several  pretended  miracles, 
389,  n.— Us  artifice  to  procure  money  for  providing  a 
complement  of  men  for  the  Grecian  fleet,  394,  n^— 
prevails  on  Eurybiades,  the  commander  ot  the  Ore- 
clan  fleet  at  Salamis,  to  stay  and  fight  there,  ib.— sends 
Sicinnus  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  and  informs  their 
leaders  of  the  consternation  and  dissension  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  399— for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
confers  with  Us  particular  enemy,  Aristide8,400-4V. 
proached  by  Polycritus,  40»-dis8uades  the  AthenJana 
from  pursnlng  Xerxes  in  Us  retreat,  407— 4n  the 
habit  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  escaped  from  the  fury 
of  his  incensed  countrymen,  408,  n.— despatches  mes- 
sengers to  Xerxes,  who  inform  him  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  his  retreat,  408 
—this  matter  difierently  related  by  PluUrrh,  ib.  n.— 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Grecian  leaders, 
extorts  large  sums  from  the  Islanders,  409  the  Greeks 
declare  him  to  deserve  the  second  reward  of  valour, 
in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  411— is  splendidly  en- 
tertained, and  honourably  distinguished,  at  Laoedas. 
mon,  ib— 4iis  reply  to  the  invectives  of  Tlmodemns,  ib. 
Tkeodorutt  of  Samoa,  a  silver  gobiet  of  Us  workman- 
ship  at  Delphi,  10— the  first  statuary  on  record  j  con- 
structed the  hd>yrinth  at  Samos  and  made  a  minute 
cast  of  himself  iu  brass,  ib.  n^— made  a  seal-ring  for 
Polycrater,  IMi 
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V  ton  of  AndrodiBiiti  mads  prloM  of  Siaot 
for  his  bohavioor  in  tb«  Grecian  wnr.  401. 

Tkeorut  a  rtmA  oTory  yoar  wnl  by  Um  AtJienlam  to 
Delos,  to  oflhr  saerifloe  to  Apollo,  a06,  n. 

Then,  to  called  from  Tberae  its  foonderi  989  no  caln 
there  for  WTen  yean,  SS9. 

Tkeratf  aent  from  Laoed«mon  to  eetablish  a  colony,  828 
~4UTiTet  at  Thera,  formerly  celled  Callieta,  ib. 

Tkerma,  Xerzee  halts  and  encamps  at,  in  Us  expedition 
against  Greece,  3Sa 

TkermopjfUt,  an  excellent  plan  of  the  straits  of,  where 
to  be  seen,  305,  n.—Ury'S  deacriptton  of  the  straits 
greatly  admired,  ib.  n.— defeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  JWk 

Ttaron  with  Gelon,  ranqnishes  Amikar,  308: 

Tkttmophoria,  mysteries  in  honour  of  Ceres,  189^  88&. 

Thes/na,  a  dty  sacred  to  the  moses,  2SB,  n. 

TAeipw,  not  the  inrentor  of  tragedy,  2S^  n. 

Tkmtaiumt,  assist  the  Flsistratida  sgainst  the  Laoedss. 
monians,  SOS— fcnmken  by  the  Greeks,  prove  tbam- 
selves  remarkably  useful  to  Xerxes,  a66--ezaspcrated 
by  form«r  is^ories,  demand  of  tlie  Fhoceana  Jlfty  ta- 
lents, or  threaten  to  reduce  them  under  the  power  of 
Xerxes,  387— conduct  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  Doris,  ib. 

Theualy,  its  horses  much  esteemed,  863,  n^— 4ormerly  a 
marsh,  sao. 

TVkefif ,  magi  sacrifice  to,  for  the  appeasing  of  a  storm, 
309. 

TAinMv,  story  of  two  who  plundered  the  riches  of 
Rhampeinitus,  109. 

l%oai,  king  oi  the  Felasgi,  put  to  death  by  the  women  of 
Lemnoe,  together  with  all  their  husbands,  SSa 

Tko6$t  snimals  in  Africa,  841. 

Thomson,  his  animated  description  of  ^arta,  34^  n.— 
his  poem  to  liberty  worthy  of  attention,  ib.  n. 

TAonU  seises  Paris,  and  sends  him  with  Helen  to  Pro- 
teus, 107— pretended  by  some  to  have  invented  mcdi. 
dne,  in  £;g7Pt»  108,  n. 

Thrtician*,  subdued  by  CroBSos,  9-Hnibdued  by  Sesostris, 
103— make  their  garments  of  hemp,  S1(V— conquered  by 
Uegabysus,  and  reduced  under  the  power  of  Darius, 
845— next  to  India,  of  all  nations  the  most  oonsidoa- 
ble,  ib.— lament  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  r^oioe  at 
funerals,  ib.-^iave  several  wives,  845— their  most  be- 
loved wives  sacrillced  on  their  huBbands*  tombs,  ib.— > 
sell  their  children,  ib.— regardless  of  their  young  wo- 
men, but  watchful  over  their  wives,  whom  they  pur. 
chase,  ib.— esteem  a  life  of  indolence,  ib.— delight  In 
war,  ib.— their  deities  snd  funerals,  ib.— hard  drinking 
their  characteristic,  304,  n.— part  of  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, 340, 397— through  veneration,  never  cultivate  tlie 
line  of  country,  through  which  Xerxes  led  his  army 
against  Greece,  348— drive  away  the  sanred  chariot  of 
Jupiter,  which  Xerxes  had  left  with  the  Faeonians,4Q9 
—sacrifice  CEbaxos  to  their  god  Pleistorus,  448. 

Thraajfbtthu,  king  of  Miletus,  his  stratagem  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Milesian  war,  7— his  enigmatiGal  advice  to 
Periander,  273, 

Throne^  the  king*s,  to  swear  by  it  the  most  aolemn  oath 
among  the  Scythians,  SOa 

ThucydideM,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  Cacts  he  re- 
lates, 149,  n. 

Thunder,  prodigy  of,  in  favour  of  Darius,  165— from  a 
doudlces  sky,  tiie  highest  omen  with  the  andenta,  ib. 
n.— destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes*  troops  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  331— destroys  a  number  of  the  Barbarians 
In  their  approach  to  the  temple  of  Blinerva  Pronea,  380l 

Thjfia,  daughter  of  Cephiasus,  her  temple,  386. 

Thyrea,  the  Argives  and  Lacedsemooians  light  for,  26. 

Tifertt  said  to  prefer  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of 
«n  European ;  the  European  to  the  American,  350,  n. 

Tigritf  three  rivers  of  that  name,  250. 


l\ifraN«f,aoBoff 

the  Gredaas  in  tlM  Olympie  games  aa  a  pnaf  of  I 

virtue,  886— oaa  of  the 

countrymen,  rummanda  alxty  tki 

Xerxea  at  Mycale,  44& 
Timagorat,  cmidemaed  to  deatk  by  flw  Athaa 

prostntioB  beCBre  Urn  king  of  Penia,  9BS»  B. 
Timogomdet,  son  of  Herpya,  kia  adviee  to  Vi 

4IW    his  person  demanded  by  the  Oreeha,  i 

battle  of  Platoa,  Ul— delivered  op  to  Vu  iisii 

puts  him  to  death,  ih. 
TfaMMtteMf,  of  DelpU,  pat  la  fraoa  nd  eo^e 

die  by  the  Atheniaas,  987. 
TVaMmir,  of  ClaaomeDas,  founder  of  Abdcn,  w 

by  the  Telana,  5L 
T^imo,  priestess  of  the  infiBrnat  deHfaa.  i 

the  means  of  possessing  I^ras,  SIfl. 
Timodomm,  of  Aphidna,  Us  enmity  to  ' 

41K 

Ttmoxemu  betrays  Fottdasa  to  Axtahacaa.  4LL 
Tin,  carried  from  Europe  into  Graeoe^  ITSl 
Tuamemuf  son  of  Antiocfaos,  ofisrs  saecUtaa  en  ths 

part  of  the  Greeks  at  Flatea,  iW    ohtalnid  the  pnn- 

leges  of  a  dtiaen  of  Sparta  for  Uaaaeif  and  Ua  bntfber. 

lb.— the  Spartans  obtain  five  vietaiiea  by  hia  asaistiii. 

TUonmu  excelled  in  bodily  prowcm,  SET. 
Tmohu,  mount,  gold  dnst  descends  firam,  SI,  8!9BL 
Ton^,  the  Naaamones  swear  by  pladng  dbeir  laaii  ea 

thoee  of  men  moat  eminent  for  virtue,  SSBl 
roflNtym,  qoeenof  the  Maasagctm,  herprapoaaltoCjne, 

63— her  son  taken  priaoaer  by  Cyras,  0&— Iwr  sea,  sa 

leased  by  Cyrus,  destroys  himself,  ibi — defeats  Cfn^ 

and  faiBulto  his  dead  body,  65. 
TonAot,  race  of;  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Paa^SIO-rKa 

of,  in  honour  of  various  dntiea,  ib.  n_     bcfora  tto  sse 

of  trumpets,  a  torch  was  tlie  signal  fisr  haCde,  38^ 

n.— a  torch  handed  about  at  the  feast  of  TaJemi,«fi- 

Intelligence  conveyed  by  means  of;  4Ifl^  b. 
TorcnOf  the  roaring  of  the  sea  there,  ao  loadastobs- 

come  provert»ial,  389^  n. 
Tournaments,  their  origin  may  be  traced  la  the  paUk 

games  of  Greece,  316,  n. 
Traffic,  mode  of,  between  tiie  Carth^iaia^  and  apes. 

pie  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercnlea,  Si8L 
Tragedy,  invented  by  ^pigenes  of  Sfeyon,  8B5|  a. 
TrantnUgratUmi^  ik«quent  auMM^  toe  AaayrimK  sal 

Persians,  891,  n. 
Trami,  their  customs,  with  respect  to  Che  bbtt  of  ihaa 

children,  and  the  burial  of  thdr  dead.  94&. 
Tree,  singular  property  of  tlie  fruit  ef  one  asaaiv  the 

Islanders  in  the  Araxea,  68^-siagolar  laupmlj  ef  As 

leaves  of  trees  oa  mount  Gancasna,  flSL 
Trembler,  an  established  term  of  rcpro^h  ia  Sparta, 

377,  n. 
Tributes,  no  specific  ones  in  Persia,  during  the  reigusf 

Cyras  and  Cambyses,  107— the  annaal  tzibnte  psdd  to 

Dariu8,169. 
Triope,  templ^  of,  45. 
Tr^odi,  andent,  of  two  kinda,  30^  n. 
TnUms,  the  andenta  believed  in  the  exialneeof;  S3R»a. 
TroehUm,  kindly  treated  by  theeroeofile,  and  why.  8S. 
Troglodytes,  their  swiftness,  food,  and  lai^Qage,  98- 

Montesquteu  gives  sn  entertaining  aoceont  o^  Ik  a. 
Trojan  war,  various  accounts  of  ito  predae  period,  ICi^ 

n.— ascribed  to  Providence^  108L 
Trophomha,  onOio  of  his  cave,  14^  n.  413. 
Tnqf,  the  Perdans  date  the  cause  of  their  emaJtyts 

Greece  (h>m  the  destruction  of,  9— beaicged  and  tsfca 

by  the  Greeks,  on  a  supposition  tint  Helen  was  da. 

telned  there,  lOSL 
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>iM<  twfmAt  the  wiadoni  of  4f>eikarginf ,  Ulintrmte4  by  r 

ibe  Vtuff  of  OlaueiUi  904h 

'ntthf  to  tpeak,  one  of  the  lint  radiments  at  Perrian 

wluratioB,  100^  n^-ik  Tlolation  of.  ImpUee  a  contempt 

of  God,  and  few  of  man,  ib.  a 

brftoM,  theoonataat  oae  of,  eoflans  the  ikoll,  19& 

^ritf,  their  ill  treatment  of  ambaasadora  tn  caie  of  war, 

186.  n.>their  wirea,  IflO,  n.— awear  by  the  Ottoman 

Porte,  808,  n. 

koMf,  perplexity  arising  from  their  reaamblanee,  S94b 

yeto,  a  festival  of  the  FWsiane,  MIL 

^n,  expeUed  firom  the  throne  of  Egypt,  by  Orue, 

180-a  bttU  aaiTifioed  to,  gave  oeoadon  to  tlie  golden 

alf  of  the  bnelitee,  908,  n. 

jrrv,  caUed  by  Isaiah  the  danghter  of  Tarehish,  and  the 

dauf^ter  of  aidon,  on  diflbrent  aeoonnts,  SQ6y  n. 

pw,  the  river.  Its  rise,  30& 

rrr/M»«mt,  origin  of  the  appeUatlon,  as-tanght  the 

Rooums  their  gamee  and  aporta,  ib.  n. 


rtV,  wearing  one,  a  part  of  the  oeramony  of  derotion 

unoDg  the  Romans,  880,  n. 

mtM,  most  andent  of  all  her  temples  at  Asealon,  plan. 

lered  by  the  Seythians,  S4-4>y  the  Assyrians  eaUed 

UyUtta;  by  the  Arabians,  AUtta;  andbytheFmians, 

Mithra,  41,  (B-her  statoe  by  Praxitelea,  4&,  n.-4ier 

lUtae  de  Medlds,  ib.  n.— Babylonian  eustom  at  her 

temple,  61— her  templa  at  Atarbeehk  in  E;gypt,  6«-a 

foil  aoroont  of  her,  where  to  be  found,  lb.  n. 

mu,  oeleatlal,  worshipped  by  the  Scyt^tians  onder  the 

name  of  Artlmpasa,  80& 

nui  the  stranger,  her  temple,  I05-4o  other  than  He- 

en,ib. 

raiin,  eaten  by  the  Bodinl,  filO. 

fl,  the  Median,  invented  by  Semlransis,  S48»  n. 

fto,  the  ancients  moch  divided  in  opinion  respeeting 

ler,  805,  n. 

Mms,  ofibred  to  celestial  gods,  had  their  heads  tamed 

ipwards,  46^  n. 

ptory,.Cadmean,  obtained  by  the  Fhocasana,  61. 

w»,  none  In  Egf^  Ol^thls  contradieted,  ib.  n.— «na 

»f  gold,  presented  by  Pythias  to  Daring,  380   several 

»f  gold,  mentioned  by  andent  writera,  ib.  n. 

tm-M,  their  exoeesive  increase,  how  prerented  by  na. 

urpy  1*73. 

rgi'4  his  design  in  placing  the  sools  of  infimts  weeping, 

Q  the  Infernal  rations,  30,  n. 

rgiHf  to  die  one,  and  withont  children,  esteemed  by 

tie  ancients  a  very  serioas  (nlandty,  11%  n. 

rioiUt  a  method  nsod  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  c<. 

seta  of,  900,  n. 

USf  mode  of  making  than  in  the  East,  100,  n. 

iee,  loudneas  of.  Its  nse  In  military  expeditions  among 

be  ancUnta,  880,  n. 

Uairg,  M.  aboonds  in  lUse  and  partial  qootatioas, 

09,  n. 

ine,  Fheron*B  blindness  eared  by,  106^  a— of  geats^ 

sed  by  the  African  shepherds  against  conTuWons, 

39^--of  cows,  applied  as  a  apecUle  in  somedangeroi 


batrnctiona,  ib.  a-^  goaCa,  a  apecUc  in  an  asthmatiB 

»mplauit»  ih.  a 

me,  n  nama  of  Japiter,  SIS,  a 

mtf  Romnn,  of  what  matariala,  149^  a 

ham,  prieata  of  at  Mamphia,  OB-hia  temple  at  Mem. 

Ua»  1(H^  117»  lU^  194^  lSl-«ethoa  a  priest  of,  118— 

La  temple  and  ataitae  lasaltad  by 

ireh  handed  about 
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WaggvMt  the  Scythians  dwell  in,  280L 
Watking.ttiek»  of  the  Babylonians,  oa 
War,  god  of,  saerlfices  to,  448,  n. 
fVattr,  the  only  liquor  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians, 
a   adored  by  the  Persians,  41— transported  by  the 
Memphians  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  1S7— of  the  NUe 
never  becomes  impure ;  Is  said  to  be  preseryod  by  the 
B^gyptians  In  Jars  for  three  or  four  years,  lb.  a— « 
fountain  In  Ethiopia,  on  the  water  of  which  neither 
wood  nor  any  thing  lighter  would  float,  143-^  fonn> 
tain  of  bitter  water  in  the  country  of  the  ptooghing 
Scythians,  203. 
Water-wtrkt^  coa<itructed  by  Eupalinus  at  Samoa,  156. 
Wax,  the  Persians  indose  dead  bodies  In,  44. 
Way,  sacred,  from  Athens  to  Elensis,  celebrated,  800,  a 
—whence  the  name  of  that  leading  Ihun  Rome,  lb.  n. 
Weamngt  Egyptian  mode  of,  99. 
Wsept  to  bid  a  person,  was  a  prorertrfal  form  of  wishing 

him  111,  883,  a 
Weigktg  and  measures,  first  introduced  into  Greece,  by 

Pythagoras,  317,  a 
WiUow  twigs,  lued  by  the  Scythians  in  divination,  807. 
H^tiub,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41— the  increase  of  the 
Nile  attributed  to  the  Etesian,  74-acoount  of  the  Ete- 
Stan,  lb.  a— south  and  south-west,  most  common  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  most  frequently  attend, 
ed  with  rain,  76— eacrlBoe  offered  to  by  the  Delphiau^ 
360— of  the  andents  and  modems,  368,  a 
Wine,  not  drank  by  the  andent  Persians,  88— drank  pro^ 
fusely  by  the  Persians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  49.* 
allowed  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  81— why  never  drank 
by  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Psammitichus,  90^ 
n.— whence  the  Oriental  aver^n  for  it,  ib.  a— con- 
ndered  by  tiie  andent  E^fyptians  as  the  blood  of  the 
gods,  who  had  formerly  fou^t  against  them,  12%  a— 
annually  exported  fnm.  Greece  to  I^pt,  137. 
WiMt,  bariey,  much  faiformation  In  *'  A  Dissertation** 

on  It,  06,  a— invented  by  Osiris,  180,  a 
WiiUf  palm,  the  priodpal  artide  of  commerce  in  Baby. 

lonhi,  fi0-4n  E^pt,  used  in  embalming,  08. 
Wohet,  the  Neuri  said  to  have  the  power  of  transform. 
Ing  themselves  into,  194^  ap-4>urled  by  the  E^yptiana^ 
01. 
Women  with  their  clothes  put  off  their  modesty,  4— 
naked,  wait  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  ib.  a— young,  of 
Sparta,  by  the  institutes  of  Lycnrgus,  were  to  dance 
naked  at  feasts  and  sacrifices,  5,  a— young,  of  Lydia, 
procure  thdr  marriage  portion  by  prostitution,  81— 
the  Scythians  afflicted  wltii  their  disease,  34— Carian, 
resent  the  death  of  their  parents,  40-«  female  only 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  chapel  of  tiie  temple  of  Jupi. 
ter  Belus,  55— a  woman  sleeps  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ttaebon  Jupiter,  ib.— 4n  Babylonia,  sold  by  auction  to 
the  men^  60— Babylonian,  custom  of  ablution  after  com- 
munication  witii,  61— their  prostitution  at  the  temple 
of  Venas,  A.-'Consldered  by  the  Massagetm  as  com- 
mon  property,  65— Cyrus,  on  his  wife's  death,  com- 
manded public  marks  of  sorrow,  07— 4n  E^nrpt*  leave 
the  management  of  the  loom  to  the  men,  and  are  en- 
gaged abroad  In  ctmimerce,  79— in  Eigypt,  carry  bur- 
dens on  their  shoulders,  lb.— 4n  Egypt,  are  compelled 
to  support  their  parents,  ib.— «  goat  has  public  com. 
montcation  witha  woman,  84  the  Mossyrf  had  pobUe 
communication  with,  89,  a— why.  In  E^Tpt,  sonae  are 
not  Immediately  on  their  decease  delivered  to  the  em. 
bahners,  98— the  Egyptians,  like  the  Greeks,  conflna 
ttwBissilvas  to  ^ne,  O^yet  the  Ors^a  did  not  alwaya 
sOj'lOO,  a— argument  why  only  one  should  be  assigned 
to  «M  aaan,  lb»  a— •  noibar  of  thsm  homl  by  FlMreab 
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■  of  antiquity  d«riyed  great  pniiti 
from  th«lr  ckarms,  113,  n.— coartesans  of  Nancrmtia, 
1 10— rarioDS  wan  od  aoeoant  of,  \S&,  ii.—4UBumit  law* 
at  A  theoa  and  LaeedvmoD,  reapectinff  th«  naarrlaffe  ofa 
aistn*,  146»  n.— In  the  Eaet.  Jealously  aoHuded  from  the 
other  MXflStt,  n.~niiinber  of  wivesaUowed  to  the  Maho. 
metaiM,100,D.~beaaty  ofthePerBian,160,ii^the  Indiana 
hare  open  andnnreitrained  oonunonlcation  with,  170— 
the  addreab  of ,  O  w  Oman  I  aomethnea  Btgnlllea  contempt* 
aomeHmew  tendemeaa,  181,  n — aeveral,  deatroyed  by  the 
Babylonlana,  185— anciently  employed  to  bake  bread, 
ib.  n.— 4Uty  thousand  sent  to  BiJiylon  by  order  of 
Darios,  188— a  female  seen  by  Hercules,  half  a  woman 
and  half  a  serpent,  191— the  wires  of  the  Minyee,  by 
exchanging  dreases  with  their  husbands,  effect  their 
escape  from  prison,  2S7— Hipsicrataa,  to  gratify  her 
hnalMnd,  constantly  wore  the  liabit  of  a  man«  ib.  n.— ^ 
the  Adyrmachid»,  in  Africa,  presented  their  dauglu 
tera  to  the  Idn?  Just  before  their  marriage,  who  might 
ei^oy  their  persons,  23S— among  the  Naaamonee,  on 
the  lint  night  after  marriage  permit  every  one  of  the 
guests  to  eqjoy  their  persona,  S35— wires  of  the  Gin- 
danes,  in  Africa,  wear  round  tiieir  ancles  as  many  ban- 
dagca  as  they  liave  known  men,  836— of  the  Ansenses, 
their  custom,  297— of  the  Zaueces  guide  the  chariots  of 
war,  241— a  pluraUty  of  wires  in  Thrace,  846,  84»~sa. 
criflced  on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands  in  Thrace,  846  j 
among  the  Oetse,  and  now  in  India,  ib.  u.— In  Thrace, 
young,  are  suffered  to  connect  themselves  Indiacrinu 
Inately  with  men,  but  wives  are  purchased,  and  strict- 
ly  guarded,  846— by  the  Macedonians  kept  separate 
from  the  men,  840— latal  effects  to  seven  Persian  mes- 
aengers  from  their  indecency  to  the  Macedonian  wo. 
men,  850— two  wives  not  allowed  to  one  man  in  Spar, 
ta,  85&— of  Corinth,  all  stripped  by  Periander,  87!^— 
severity  of  the  Egyptian  laws  respecting^  860,  n.— 
performed  the  offices  of  the  bath,  885,  n.— those  in 
Greece  who  were  free-bom  never  appeared  at  funer. 
als,  except  at  those  of  their  relations,  8U6,  n.— were 
much  more  rigorously  secluded  In  Greece  than  In 
Rome,  lb.  n.— a  woman  in  Sparta,  remarkable  for  her 
ugliness,  becomes    exceedingly   beautiful,  897 — ten 
months  the  period  of  tlieir  gestation  generally  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients,  896,  n.— Aigive,  wlurosical  law  re. 
lating  to,  302,  a.— Athenian  surprised  by  the  Pelasgi 
while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana,  near  Brauron, 
and  killed  together  with  their  infants,  319— of  Lemnoe 
destroy  their  husbands,  380— Phooean,  their  fortitude, 
386,  n.— Argive,  a  madneaa  among,  488— to  say  that  a 
man  behaved  like  a  woman,  a  most  contemptuous  re- 
proach with  the  ancients,  445,  n.— extraordinary  Iup 
stances  of  their  cruelty,  417,  n.— of  Corinth,  celebnted 
for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 

TFoMf,  Mr,  a  gross  mistake  corrected  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  70,  n. 

WortUt  play  on,  affected  by  the  ancients,  180,  n. 

Wortni,  Pheretima  destroyed  by,  844. 

Writing,  performed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  left,  by  the 
f^yptians  to  the  right,  81. 


XaniMatu  burn  their  city  in  despair,  54. 
Xantfiip/nu,  son  of  Ariphron,  318,  418— capitally 

MUtiadea,  319— crudflos  Artayctes,  governor  of  Seatoe, 

331. 
X0magoras,  son  of  PTaxilaus,  rewarded  by  Xerzea  for 

saving  the  life  of  Masistes,  446. 
XenopAon,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  Acta  he  ra- 

lates,  149,  n. 
Xerxu,  son  of  Darius,  drinks  of  the  water  of  ChoMpes, 


57,  a-«lgnificatioo  of  hb  nan 
him  and  Artabasanes  coaccming  the  a 
throne,  381— is  declared  by  Dariua  hia  ) 
succeeds  him,  aW    it  persuaded  by  Kardaans  to  m. 
dertake  a  war  against  the  Athcniana,  ib^— rtduv^ 
^Sypt  nu>ra  effiKtnally  than  Dariaa,  and  rtmfidn  Vt 
government  of  it  to  Aduemeoeaa  383— before  he  b«4- 
his  anny  againat  Athena,  oonaolta  the  prhadpal  Per. 
sians,  ib.— reprorea  Artabanoa,  who  had  tnHiaiimiH 
todlsaoadehimfromthe  Atiin[daawar,39S;  uesdaM 
ta  it  by  aTiaion,  ib.— a  second  time  ooasnita  tbr  Pgr. 
sians,  S27— is  argad  to  the  Athenian  war  by  a  semri 
vision,  ib.— iprevails  on  Artabanoa  to  aswmng  bs  bai<\ 
and  retire  to  rest  in  his  apartment;  when  tht>  soar 
phantom  ^ipeara  to  Artabanoa,  and  tndoces  his  u 
recommend  tlie  proaecution  of  l2ie  war»  Ibc—aees  a  ckr^ 
Tision»  which  is  interpreted  by  the  magi  t»  p^tesii  to* 
him  unlimited  and  universal  empire,  388— eaaplof-i  faar 
yean  in  assembling  hia  army  and  ooUectii^pcoribkak, 
and  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  be^gias  his  aarri 
agaiut  Greece,  ib.— digs  a  paaaage  throogh  bsmi 
Athoe,  389— aletter  suppoaed  to  have  been  wriztts by 
hbn  to  mount  Athos,  lb.  n^— is  entertained  with  aS  bk 
army  by  Pythius,  who  engagea  to  aop^y  baa  wiU 
money  for  the  war,  330— hia  present  to  Pythnn  la  rs 
turn  for  hia  offer,  ib.— adoma  a  plane-tree  with  rbai» 
of  gold,  ib.— arrives  at  Sardis,  ibg    eenda  heraUaicL. 
Greece,  demanding  earth  and  water*  £h.— osbhb  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  HeUeapoot,  331 ;  whith 
being  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  he  orders  three  hm- 
dred  lashes  to  be  iniiicted  on  the  Hellespont,  and  apair 
of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  aea,  lb. ;  and  those  vbs 
presided  over  tlie  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be  be- 
headed, 332— causes  another  bridge  to  be  eoastzn^si 
over  the  Hellespont,  lb.— marcfaea  hia  anny  isr  Abfio^ 
when  the  sun  withdraws  his  light,  333— hia  cnidtr  I* 
the  eldeet  son  of  Pythius,  ib.— his  chararter  cofspend 
with  that  of  Darius,  Ib.  n.— order  of  Ua  deywrtiiw 
from  Sardis,  334— orders  a  thonsand  oxen  to  he  sMXk 
ficed  to  the  Trqjan  Minerva,  ib^— «invea  at  Abydi% 
and  surveya  his  army,  ib.    sees  a  naval  ooanbat,  &.— 
weeps  at  the  sight  of  his  fleet  and  anny,  S35— bis  e«a. 
versation  with  Artabanoa,  ib.— diamiasea  Aitabanas  •■ 
Soaa,  and  a  second  time  calls  an  aaaemUy  af  the  Fw- 
alans,  336--poors  a  libation  into  the  aea,  and  a&iresMs 
the  sun,  cm  preparing  to  paaa  the  Uelicapaat,  3S^ 
pasaes  the  Hellespont,  ih— drives  hia  troops  over  s 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows,  ib.— seven  daya  and  aifiai 
consumed  In  the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  Bdkk 
pont,  lb.— two  prodigies  seen  by  1 


amount  of  his  land  foroea,  ih.  nationa  who  coaspassd 
hia  army,  339— hU  fleet,  348— takes  a  snrvey  of  bh 
whole  armament,  proposing  certain  qaestiaais  to  ear* 
nation,  and  noting  down  their  repUea,  344— ^iiiwsa. 
tlon  between  htanand  Demaratna  on  the  proibabalityaf 
his  success  against  Greece,  346— appointa  MygsiKw 
goveniorof  Doriseus,  347— in  his  progress  tnm  Dons, 
oua  to  Greece,  compels  all  the  people  amoogat  whoa 
he  comas  to  join  hia  anny,ib.— dcacriptaoa  of  htemarrb 
Into  Greece,  ib.— buries  Artachssea  with  great  magm. 
flcence,  318— great  expenaea  of  the  Orseka  in  enaer- 
taining  Xerxes  and  hia  foreea,  340-.halt8  and  entaa^ 
at  Therma,  350— names  of  the  Greeka  who  send  baa 
earth  and  water,  351— hia  magnanimity  in  refiaang  b 
take  the  Uvea  of  SpertUea  and  Bnlhi,  aa  an  atoneaiim 
for  the  death  of  the  Persian  amhaaiadnra  at  Sparta,  3B 
-^ndera  tiiree  Grecian  spies  to  be  shown  all  hb  iareaa. 
that  by  their  report  the  Gradana  may  be  hadMid  l» 
submit,  35&— Ma  reaaon  for  not  aelsing  aoma  praviaism 
of  the  Greeks,  S56-dalma  kindred  nith  the  Aigiaa^ 
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ib..preTiiU8  on  the  ArglvM  to  withhold  thoir  aattoU 
anoe  from  tlio  Laoedamoniaiu,  SST— takos  threo 
Oseek  tomoIs  at  Sdothoi,  SOS-Hi^iuDber  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  307— his  grace  and  dignity  of  peraoD,lb.— «tation 
of  his  fleet  on  the  eoast  of  Magnesia,  S08-«hi8  fleet  sns- 
♦»i«M  a  eonsiderable  loss  by  a  storm,  Ih.— 4llteen  of  his 
Tessels,  through  mistake,  sail  into  the  midst  of  the 
Greek  Tessels  at  Artemislum,  and  are  taken  by  them, 
300— the  rest  of  his  fleet  arrlTS  at  Aphetn,  lb.— arriTee 
with  his  land  forces  In  the  territories  of  the  Melians, 
370-«ncamps  at  Tkvchinia  in  Melis,  ih.— his  ezpedl. 
tion  to  Greece  and  hto  return  well  expressed  by  the 
words  of  EieUel,  representing  Oog*s  army  and  its 
destmetion,  371,  n.— endesTonrs  to  gain  the  pass  of 
The  rmopyUs,  without  snccess,  and  with  a  prodigious 
loss  of  men,  S7S— is  shown  a  path  over  the  momitain 
to  Thermopylse,  ib.— defeats  the  Greeks  at  Thermo. 
pyl»,  S76-after  the  engagement  at  Thermopybs» 
goes  to  Tiew  the  dead,  and  treats  the  body 
of  Leonidas  with  barbarity,  SSO-Ms  fleet 
with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  loses  tUrty  ships, 
Is  distressed  by  a  storm,  lb— again  engages  the 
Greeks,  when  both  fleets  rstlre,  3B4— on  the  retreat 
of  the  GraelcB  flrom  Artemisiam,  hb  whole  fleet  sails 
thither,  proceeds  to  HistisM,  takes  possession  of  the 
dty,  and  orer-nins  part  of  Hellopla,  and  all  the  coast 
of  HistisBotls,  sa»-conceals  from  Us  army  the  real 
namber  of  the  slain  at  Thermopyto,  ib.^with  his 
army,  oTcr-mns  Fhods,  887— his  army  dirlded  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeds  towards  Athens, 
the  otiier  to  Delphi,  388— his  army,  approaching  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  are  deterred  by  prodL 
gies,  and  in  their  flight  lose  a  great  number  of  men, 
ib.— penetrate  Attica,  and  bum  all  before  them,  391— 
take  and  let  Are  to  the  dtadel  of  Athens,  SOB— orders 
the  Athenian  exiles  to  go  to  the  dtadel,  and  there 
sacriflee  according  to  the  custom  of  thetar  country,  Ik 
—the  defeat  of  his  army  InfsiTed  by  DIcmis  from  a 
prodigy,  305— his  naval  troops  pass  tnm  IVaehis  to 
Histiaea,  and  thence  to  Phalerum,  ib.-^  Joined  by 
sereral  reinforcements  fh>m  those  nations  which  had 
not  yet  declared  for  him,  306— rlsits  his  fleet  in  per- 
son, lb.— and  inquires  of  the  several  commanders, 
whether  they  are  willing  to  engage  the  enemy,  lb.— 
resolves  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  bottle  of  Salamis,  307 
—his  land  forces  advance  to  the  Foloponnese,  ibb— 
loses  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  401— is  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  Artemisia  into  a  ftivourable  opinion  of  her,  Ib^- 
great  numbers  of  his  men  drowned  at  Salamis,  Mfr* 
puts  to  death  eeveral  Fhenidans,  who  had  accused 
the  lonians  of  perfldy,  Ib^views  the  battle  of  Bslamis 


from  mount  iE^eos,  lb.— his  remaining  ships  fly  to 
Fhalennb,  and  Join  the  land  forcee,  40S-after  the 
bottle  of  Salamis,  detennines  on  flight,  404— yet  makes 
seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  engagement, 
lb.— eends  a  messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligenoe  of 
his  defeat  at  Salamis,  lb— resolves  to  return  to  Persia, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  Gredan  war  with  Mardo- 
nius,  406  and  retreats,  407— promisss  tiie  Laoedsmo. 
ttians  a  satlsfectlon  for  the  death  of  Leonidas,  40»— 
srriv^  at  the  Hellespont,  ib.— loees  numbers  of  his 
troops  by  dckness,  ib.— arrives  at  Sardls,  410— story 
of  his  oonduct  during  a  storm  In  his  retreat,  Ik- 
makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  tiM  people  of 
Abdera,  ik-4s  informed  by  Themistodes  of  the  reso- 
Intioa  of  the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  his  re. 
treat,  4l»-thls  matter  dUferentiy  related  by  Plutarch. 
ib.n.— attaches  himself  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  446— 
marries  his  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  Maslstee, 
ib— connects  himself  with  Artaynta,  the  wife  of  his 
SOB,  ib.— his  intrigue  with  Artaynta  diseovered  by 
his  wife  Amestris,  ih. 


r,  the  letter,  in  an  epigram  Imputed  to  Virgil,  intimated 

a  systematic  attachment  to  virtue,  204,  n. 
Year,  flrst  divided  by  the  E^ptians,  08. 


ZocynOta,  its  tar  springs,  MS,  n. 

Zamolxit,  esteemed  a  god  by  the  Thradana,  Sift— a  man 

who  lived  three  years  in  a  subterranean  edifice,  S1& 
Zamel6t  why  so  called,  S67. 
Zawdmnw  invite  the  lonlans  to  Calacte,  wishing  to 

found  there  an  Ionian  dty,  206   under  the  conduct  of 

Scythes,  lay  dose  siege  to  a  Sldlian  dty,  867— to  f. 

cover  their  own  dty,  call  to  their  aasistanee  Hippo. 

crates,  prinoeof  Gela,  who  betrays  them  to  the  Saml. 

ans,lb. 
Zonte,  its  tsr  springs,  94S,  n. 
Zoueear,  their  women  guide  the  chariots  of  war,  841. 
Zso,  akind  of  com,  the  prindpal  diet  hi  E^rypt,  80. 
Zopjfnu,  son  of  Megabysus,  mutilates  himself,  in  order 

to  eflifict  the  capture  of  Babylon,  186-takee  Babylon 

by  stratagem,  187;  and  Is  rewarded  by  Darius,  188— 

his  daughter  violated  by  Sataspes,  28a 
ZonoHer,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  two  prindples, 

16S,n. 
Zjfgmttt,  ha?e  abundance  of  honey ;  stahi  their  bodies 

with  vermilion ;  feed  upon  monkies.  Ml. 
SO 
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